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C II  It  I STM  AS  CAROL. 

BY  NINA  FRANCES  LAYARD. 

'T'HE  holly  berry's  red  as  blood. 

-*■  And  the  holly  bears  a thorn ; 

J\nd  the  manger-bed  is  a Holy  Rood. 

^ Where  Jesus  Christ  teas  born. 

The  weather  is  rough  at  Christmas-tide; 

She  is  cold  and  travel-sore; 

The  thronging  guests  are  all  inside: 

They  have  shut  the  hostel  door: 

Now  where  shall  Virgin  Mary  hide. 

That  is  so  sad  and  poor  ? 

They  have  taken  her  to  the  cattle-shed, 
Where  the  walls  are  shrunk  and  thin, 
And  she  must  lay  her  gentle  head 
Where  the  bitter  wind  creeps  in. 

Ah.  never  was  seen  a sadder  bed 
For  such  a sweet  Virgin ! 

The  holly  berry's  red  as  blood. 

And  the  holly  bears  a thorn ; 

And  the  manger-bed  is  a Holy  Rood , 
Where  Jesus  Christ  teas  born. 
u It  minds  me  of  a cross  of  wood,” 

Cried  Mary,  all  forlorn. 

Then  Mary  took  a wisp  of  hay 
And  covered  up  the  wood; 

And  round  the  crib  where  Jesus  lay 
The  wondering  cattle  stood; 

And  one  has  drawn  the  grass  away 
And  swallowed  it  for  food. 

O mother,  to  the  young  Babe  come, 

And  cover  Him  with  thy  breast. 

She  put  Him  to  her  fair  bosom, 

And  rocked  her  Babe  to  rest; 

She  hid  Him  in  her  sweet  bosom. 

As  a bird  hides  in  the  nest. 


All  Christian  maidens,  pure  and  mild, 
That  greet  this  blessed  morn. 

Bethink  you  of  the  Holy  Child, 

And  of  the  cruel  thorn. 

And  shelter  from  the  winter  wild 
Some  tender  lamb  forlorn. 

For  the  holly  berry's  red  as  blood. 

And  the  holly  bears  a thorn  ; 

And  the  manger-bed  teas  a Holy  Rood , 
Where  Jesus  Christ  teas  born. 

C«#p\  , Jy.'rt,  hy  Harper  ntul  Brother*.  All  ri/lit»  rp»ervi»<l. 
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or  sliinand  glas.”  In  the  Towneley  cycle 
of  plays  alone  the  fact  is  insisted  on  up- 
ward of  a dozen  times,  and  in  the  quaint- 
est possible  manner.  The  shepherds  make 
great  marvel  at  it,  and  one  of  them  calls 
Virgil  in  to  attest  the  fact.  Herod,  in  his 
dismay  at  the  reported  birth  of  a new 
king,  has  his  wise  men  consult  Homer  to 
find  if  such  a thing  is  possible — and  is,  of 
course,  convinced.  Finally  the  Trinity 
itself  descends  to  explain  the  doctrine. 
The  playwright  of  the  Coventry  cycle 
seems  to  have  thought  even  such  testi- 
mony insufficient.  He  presents  the  fact 
dramatically  in  all  its  circumstance,  de- 
voting to  it  one-fiftli  of  the  entire  cycle. 
A summary  of  these  plays  is  impossible; 
but  there  is  a York  play  on  this  subject  that 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  pious  inten- 
tion of  what  appears  the  baldest  realism; 
and  will  besides,  I hope,  suggest  many 
of  the  kindliest  virtues  of  the  mystery- 
plays. 

The  stage,  or  “pagent,”  on  which  the 
play  was  presented  was  not  unlike  a mod- 
ern circus  wagon.  In  presenting  a cycle, 
the  pagents  — one  for  each  play  — were 
rolled  in  regular  order,  beginning  with 
the  Creation,  from  public  square  to  public 
square,  so  that  in  any  one  place  a spec- 
tator could  see  the  entire  cycle.  It  was 
as  if  each  wagon  of  a circus  procession 
should  stop  at  advertised  intervals  to  give 
a play.  Such  pageut  contained  a dress- 
ing-room and  a scaffold.  A change  of 
scene  was  usually  indicated  by  a slight 
change  in  the  position  of  the  actors  on 
the  scaffold,  sign-boards  indicating  the 
various  places  represented. 

The  opening  scene  of  this  York  play 
on  the  miraculous  conception  discovers 
Joseph  walking  alone  in  the  woods,  and 
complaining  that  in  his  extreme  old  age 
he  should  have  had  to  take  a young  wife. 
His  bones  are  heavy  as  lead, he  says;  and 
he  is  so  weak  that  he  can  scarcely  step 
over  two  straws.  No  one  would  ever 
have  thought  of  his  marrying  if  his  wand 
had  not  budded  that  day  when  he  was 
summoned  with  the  other  unwedded  men 
to  the  Temple.  And  now  he  is  forced  to 
repent  a bad  bargain. 

I am  begiled;  how,  wate  I noght.1 

My  yonge  wiffe  is  with  childe  full  grete, 

That  reproffe  nere  has  sla yne  me ! 

1 The  misspelling  of  these  early  texts  offers  little 
difficulty  when  one  bears  in  mind  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  convention  of  misspelling,  the  scribe 
addressed  not  the  eye,  but  the  ear. 


He  tries  sturdily,  however,  to  believe  that 
all  is  for  the  best. 

But  wele  I wate  tlirugh  prophicie, 

A maiden  clene  suld  here  a childe. 

It  is  no  use;  he  cannot  convince  himself 
that  his  Mary  should  chance  to  be  that 
happy  mother.  He  makes  up  his  mind 
to  leave  her,  and  go  deep  into  the  woods 
to  die.  At  this  he  feels  a pang  of  pity 
for  her.  4 4 God  shield  the  wild  beasts  slay 
her;  she  is  so  meek  and  mild,”  he  says, 
and  resolves  to  speak  to  her  once  more. 
He  finds  her  at  prayer,  and  is  welcomed 
with  a true  wifely  grace ; yet  he  confronts 
her  resolutely.  At  this  her  handmaidens 
cry  out  at  him  in  indignation;  and  Mary 
insists  with  quiet  dignity  that  the  child 
is  “Goddis”  and  Joseph’s.  “Now  wate 
I wele  I am  begiled,”  Joseph  exclaims 
at  the  mention  of  his  name.  The  hand- 
maidens declare  that  no  other  man  has 
been  near  her,  save  an  angel,  who  has 
come  once  every  day  to  bring  Mary  food. 
This  completes  Joseph’s  despair,  for  just 
such  things  were  always  happening  in 
mediaeval  japes.  As  late  as  Shakespeare, 
in  fact,  we  constantly  find  this  joke  of 
the  cuckoo  and  the  horns.  “Nay,”  Jo- 
seph cries  out — 

Nay,  som  man  in  atmgcllis  liknesse 

With  8omkyn  gjiwde1  has  hir  begiled.  . . . 

I dare  loke  no  man  in  the  face ! 

This  situation  is  dwelt  upon  until  the 
most  resolute  doubter  must  be  convinced 
that  Joseph,  at  least,  is  not  the  father. 
His  deep  distress,  meanwhile,  and  Mary’s 
simple  dignity,  are  as  touching  and  sweet 
as  can  be;  and  the  scene  is  ordered  with 
such  a thorough  feeling  for  comedy  that 
even  to-day  one  finds  it  hard  not  to  be 
amused. 

At  last  Joseph  leaves  Mary,  and  going 
into  the  woods  as  if  to  die,  consigns  him- 
self to  God.  At  this  the  angel  Gabriel 
appears,  and  says  that  it  is  he,  God’s  mes- 
senger, who  has  come  every  day  to  take 
care  of  Mary;  and  that  the  child  is  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  first  Joseph 
questions  even  the  angel,  but  is  finally 
convinced,  and  goes  home  in  an  excess  of 
joy  and  contrition.  At  the  door  he  pauses 
in  shame,  and  asks  how  Mary  fares.  44  The 
better,  sir,  that  you  have  come  back,” 
Mary  sweetly  answers.  Even  yet  Joseph 
cannot  rid  himself  of  the  pathetic  burden 
of  his  doubt. 

1 Some  trick  or  other. 
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My  bakke  fayne  wolde  I bo  we, 

And  aske  forgifnesse  nowe. 

Wiste  I thou  wolde  me  here. 

At  this  Mary  is  overjoyed. 

Forgiffnesse,  sir!  late  be!  for  shame! 

Slike  wordis  suld  all  gud  women  lakke 

Throughout  this  play  one  feels  as  if  the 
sweet,  simple  folk  in  a nativity  by  Giotto 
had  vouchsafed  to  speak  of  holy  things. 
Yet  many  people  will  perhaps  prefer  the 
propriety  of  the  Tovvneley  poet’s  refer- 
ences to  Homer  and  Virgil.  In  either 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  York  play  would 
be  the  more  likely  to  amuse  and  touch  the 
hearts  of  a mediaeval  audience,  and  thus 
to  drive  home  the  difficult  doctrine  in 
question. 

III. 

In  the  second  Towneley  Shepherds’ 
play,  which  has  to  do  directly  with  the 
nativity,  the  spirit  of  familiar  mirth  is 
much  more  noteworthy ; but  for  that  very 
reason  there  is  the  greater  danger  of  miss- 
ing the  underlying  wholesomeness  and 
beauty  of  the  play.  Our  modern  sense  of 
decorum  and  even  of  severity  in  religion, 
which  precludes  familiarity  with  eternal 
things,  is  more  than  half  due,  I suspect, 
to  the  ease  and  self-indulgence  of  our 
ways  of  living.  In  an  age  when  the 
world  was  squalid  and  narrow  at  best,  the 
love  of  God  and  the  hope  of  bliss  to  come 
were  the  most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most 
serious  facts  in  life.  Thus,  when  David 
prophesies  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  the 
Towneley  cycle,  he  says:1 

Men  nmy  know  livm  bi  li is  mnrke; 

Mvrthe  and  lovvng  is  his  warke, 

That  shalle  he  luf  most. 

Therfor  bothe  emperoure  and  kynir, 

Kyche  and  pooro,  both  old  and  'ong, 
Temper  welle  you  re  gle. 

And  later  Christ  says: 

I shall  ascend 

Unto  my  Fader  for  ay, 

Ever  to  won3  with  hym  and  his, 

Were  ever  is  gam  and  play. 

Of  that  mvrthe  shalle  1 never  mys. 

In  the  comic  underplot  of  the  Shepherds’ 
play,  which  has  to  do  with  a most  extraor- 
dinary Yorkshire  nativity,  we  shall  see 

1 The  difficulty  of  following  the  text  will  be  re- 
moved by  keeping  in  mind  a few  simple  facts:  y 
may  stand  for  the  modern  f,  /,  o,  or  u:  thus,  chappyd, 
chapped ; vile,  ill ; wi/rk,  work;  and  ry n,  run.  The 
second  of  double  vowels  is  also  often  represented  by 
y:  thus,  fry nd,  feend  ; and  foytt,  foot.  Many  of  the 
other  vowels  often  appear  changed,  e.  y , thore  and 
wore,  there  and  were. 

3 Dwell. 


with  what  game  and  play  rich  and  poor 
tempered  their  glee  at  the  birth  of  the 
Christ-Child ; and  after  reading  the  serious 
episode  that  follows  it,  we  shall  agree,  I 
hope,  that  even  to-day  the  joyousness  of 
the  festival  of  children  and  of  gifts  should 
be  part  and  parcel  of  its  religion. 

The  play  opens  during  a stormy  Decem- 
ber night,  on  a bleak  Yorkshire  hill-side. 
The  First  Shepherd  comes  in  alone. 

Primus  Pastor.  Lord,  what  these  weders  ar  cold, 
and  I am  vile  happyd  ;! 

My  legys  tlrnv  fold,  my  fingers  ar  chappyd  ; 

It  is  not  as  I wold,  for  I am  al  lappyd3 
In  sorow. 

The  sorrow  is  mostly  for  political  wrongs. 

We  sely*  shepardes,  that  walk  vs  on  the  moore, 

No  wonder  as  it  standys  if  we  be  poore. 

For  the  tvlthe  of  on  re  landes  lyys  fa  low  as  the 
floore, 

As  ye  ken. 

We  are  so  liatnyd,4 
For- taxed  and  ramvd,5 
We  are  inayde  hand  tanml,6 
Withe  thyse  gentlery  men. 

Thus  hold  tliay  us  h under, 

Thus  thay  bryng  us  in  blonder; 

It  were  greatte  wonder 

And  ever  shuld  we  tliryfe. 

In  the  century  of  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion 
these  words  must  have  gone  straight  to 
Yorkshire  hearts.  At  any  rate,  the  shep- 
herd himself  enjoyed  them. 

It  dos  me  good,  as  I walk  thus  by  mvn  oone,7 
Of  this  warld  for  to  talk  in  maner  of  mono. 

The  Second  Shepherd  soon  comes  in, 
also  nursing  a grievance. 

IJe  welle  war  of  wedvng,  and  thynk  in  youre  thoght 
‘‘Had  I wist”  is  a tliyng  ir  servvs  of  noght; 
Mekylle  stylle  mowrnyng*  has  wedvng  homebroght 
And  giefys. 

For  thou  may  cache  in  an  uwre 
That  sballe  savour  fulle  sow  re 
As  long  as  thou  lyffvs. 

The  Third  Shepherd,  a boy,  is  out  of 
sorts  with  his  mistress  and  master. 

Bothe  oure  dame  and  cure  av re, 

When  we  have  rvn  in  the  my  re, 

Thay  can  nyp  at  on  re  hyro, 

And  pay  us  fulle  lately. 

He  has  his  remedy,  however. 

I shalle  do  thcrafier  wvik  ns  I take; 

I shalle  do  a lvtvlle,  sir,  and  emang  ever  lake,9 
Wherto  shuld  i threpeV10 
With  my  staff  can  I lepc, 

And  men  sav  “lyght  chepe 
Lethe r 1 v for- y el dy s 1 1 . ” 

1 111  wrapped  up.  2 Enfolded. 

3 Simple.  4 Cumbered.  5 Overreached. 

6 Hand  tamed — broken  to  hand. 

• Bv  my  one— -alone.  8 Much  silent  mourning. 

9 Phiv.  10  Chide.  11  Cheap  goods  don’t  pay. 
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In  another  way,  too,  he  is  a socialist. 

A drynk  fayn  wold  I have,  and  somwlmt  to  dyne. 

After  more  talk  of  this  kind  a certain 
Mak  comes  in.  He  is  pretty  plainly  a 
conjurer  and  a sheep-thief;  but  he  wears 
a gTand  cloak,  and  tries  to  impress  the 
simple  shepherds  with  a courtly  south- 
country  accent.  They  are  up  to  his 
tricks,  however. 

Secundus  Pastor.  Shrew,  jape  ; 

Thu9  late  as  thou  goys, 

What  wylle  men  suppoys? 

And  thou  has  an  ylle  novs1 
Of  stelyng  of  shepe. 

Mak  answers,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that 
lie  is  taking  an  evening  walk  for  his 
digestion— his  stomach  is  “out  of  astate”; 
and  then  turns  the  talk  to  his  wife  and 
children. 

Ylle  spede  othere  good  that  she  wylle  do ! 

Bot  so 

Etys  as  fast  as  she  can, 

And  ilk  yere  that  cominvs  to  man 
She  brynges  furthe  a lakan,2 
And  som  yeres  two. 

Such  words  about  women  were  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  later  that  Mak  has  a different  opin- 
ion— for  family  use. 

At  last  the  shepherds  grow  drowsy, 
and  forcing  Mak  to  lie  among  them,  for 
fear  of  his  thieving,  go  to  sleep.  As  soon 
as  they  are  all  snoring,  Mak  gets  up  and 
says: 

Now  were  tvme  for  a man,  that  lakkys  what  he 
wold, 

To  stalk  prively  than  unto  a fold; 

Bot  he  nedes  good  counsel le 
That  fayn  wold  fare  wevlle, 

And  has  bot  lytylle  spendyng. 

Then  he  draws  a magic  circle  round  them, 
mutters  a spell,  and  makes  off  with  a fat 
sheep  to  his  wife. 

Mak.  Good  wyff,  open  the  hek.3  Seys  thou  not 
what  1 bryng  ? 

IJzor.  By  thenakyd  nek  art  thou  lyke  for  to  liyng. 
Mak.  Do  way: 

I am  worthy  mv  mete, 

For  in  a strate  can  1 gett 
More  then  thay  that  swynke  and  swcttc 
Alle  the  long  day. 

Uxor.  It  were  a fowlle  blott  to  be  hanged  for  the 
case. 

Mak.  I have  skapyd,  Jelott,  oft  as  hard  a glase.4 
Uxor.  Bot  so  long  govs  the  pott  to  the  water,  men 
says, 

At  last  comys  it  home  broken.  . . . 

Com  thay  or5  he  be  slavn,  and  here  the  shepe  blete? 

1 Reputation.  2 Plaything  (child?). 

3 Inner  door.  4 Glase — strait  (?).  5 Ere. 


Mak.  That  were  a cold  swcttc. 

Uxor.  A good  bowrde1  have  I spied,  svn  thou 
can  none. 

Here  shalle  we  hyni  hyde,  to2  thay  be  gone. 

[iS/n?  swaddle s the  sheep  and  lays  it  in  the  cradle .] 

In  my  credylle  abyde.  Lett  me  alone, 

And  I shalle  lyg3  besyde  in  chylbed  and  grone. 

Mak.  Thou  red; 

And  I shalle  say  thou  was  lyglit 
Of  a knave4  childe  this  nyght. 

Uxor . Yit  a woman  avyse  lielpvs  at  the  last. 

Mak  is  delighted  with  this  plan,  and 
making  off  to  tlie  shepherds,  crawls  back 
among  them  just  as  they  awake. 

The  First  Shepherd  complains  that  his 
“ foytt  slepys”;  but  the  Second  says:  I 
am  “ as  fresh  as  an  eylle;  As  lyglit  I me 
fevlle  As  leyfe  on  a tre.”  They  shake 
Mak,  and  reprove  him  for  lying  late. 
Mak  answers  that  he  has  been  flayed  with 
bad  dreams,  and  that  he  has  waked  with  a 
stiff  neck.  As  he  takes  himself  away  he 
asks  them  to  search  his  sleeve  to  see  if  he 
has  stolen  anything.  They  are  not  quite 
satisfied  at  this,  and  agree  to  scatter  and 
count  their  sheep.  They  meet  “at  the 
crokyd  thorn e ” — probably  the  “Shep- 
herds' Thorn  ” of  Mapplewell,  South  York- 
shire. Though  they  have  “Soght  with 
their  doges  Alle  Horbery  shroges” — a few 
miles  distant— a sheep  is  missing.  They 
at  once  agree  to  search  Mak’s  house. 

As  Gille  and  Mak  hear  them  coming, 
they  make  ready  their  game. 

Uxor.  Syng  lullav  thou  shalle,  for  I must  grone, 
And  crv  outt  by  the  wall  on  Mary  and  John. 

The  shepherds  come  in. 

Mak.  Goode  [felovvse],  spokes  soft 
Over  a seke  woman’s  heede,  that  is  at  inavlle  easse. 
I had  lever  he  dede  or  she  had  any  dyseasse. 

Uxor.  Ich  fote  that  ye  trede  govs  thorow  my  ncse ! 

Mak  asks  them  hospitably  to  have  a 
bite  and  a sup;  but  the  shepherds  answer 
significantly  that  a sheep  has  been  stolen. 

Mak.  Syrs,  dry  tikes.  Had  I been  tliore,5 
Some  shuld  have  boght  it  fulle  sore. 

Primus  Pastor.  Mary,  som  men  t roues  that  ye 
wore. 

Mak.  Now'  if  you  have  suspowse*  to  Gille  or  to 
me, 

Com  and  rype  oure  house,  and  then  may  ye  se. 

Uxor,  i swelt!  Outt,  thefys,  fro  my  wonys! 

Mak.  Here  ye  not  how  she  gronys  ? 

Your  hartys  shuld  melt. 

Uxor.  Outt  thcfvs,  fro  mv  harne ! negli  him  not 
tliore. 

I pray  to  God  so  mvhle, 

If  ever  I you  begyled, 

That  I etc  this  divide 

That  lyges  in  this  credylle. 

1 Jest,  trick.  2 Until.  3 Lie. 

4 Bov.  5 There.  4 Suspicion. 
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i Um»U  M>r  | 

PPi  Mill  pin*  111*;  with  elU', 

And  0 W t)w  i i ■ i i v - 

T./  Marv $\iv  child  is.  iir.sl  of  all,  divine 

M.ir:'!.  Tlj.r  ClK'"  M»  iu-V;  *:.  iMd  . .»*' 1 1 V j W>U*H| 

fM-,  alb-  <M  * i \ i ttj  Uii-  -..-i  | -•  M'i.i. 

( t.‘  V’.M  Vh>  '>*>  : 

r c'ii.'M'  (H  i.  \ tklrt  Wl.,  S<: 

A“'4  Mrt'lt  I b*5  liiMVh. 

I-'.MV . cO  f;n>.  U?  | * 

lad'll 

With.  t(i v Mg  i»ii  iijl  k Hr 


that  4-»f  Mi,.*  angel.  *'  Jliirfl  j>.  liow  lie 
emky-iV  kf  Tbiv  brefes  to  a {* »n ^ - 1 

n*  enurngy  right  an  lie  knakt  Hf]? 
Tlii.s  scaiH!aliz«s  tint  others.  kl  Hold  your** 
timge;  have  done.  Can  ye  bark  hi  tin* 
mQU#?'  Tbvu  they  think  of  tin-  \s\Hl)  of 
Christ, 

Be  iw‘\  v Miii  f:»>(  ~;ei*  .of  royn-li  is  uurt*  •snt;: ; 
tvwrAioing  ekd  n>  lows*  >w  ftn.e 
AV  ajUMiti.;  s>v 

hoi*d,  wetlv'-  vver*- irr\  iV^v  otiOs  umh  Tiir  .ivy  Ay  yy 
J Ut<p\ v on  fuV  k»»r.  mfo  AvryiM  far  itf'itiai;' 
*V.  * . . . . . i . 


TlmR*  lll^t  CltrikUikV^  gifts  oj  Miir  .aide 
aneeslo»-s  may  auiHsn  us.  and  Ave.  mar 
ut  tije  readily  und  idniyrtivky  y*£ 
iniilh  at  lb iy  <y no  i n g df  C hr i st . . Yft, 
ibougli  w»  ^fnntato  ib*n  Magi  to  day  in  the 
givijtg  oV  j. layouts,  i douOi  if  '.ve  suVjiass 
Mk*  shv|:hr«aK  m Jmvm >1:  kuniiM-^;  And 
limugh  ibe  InrMi  b:»>  ninny  a 

depib  of  .vfnn{-ua.l  ^ie'nihrnnor.  nmlmoneb 
;?7f  liy  thr ;,S 'j>^ 1 ji‘o,r  n hoiu 


Tltttvl  fe^v  W^iyV'td  l Avgji  1*.  •- 
c-.-  _■ ^ L‘\  int'ts*’* ; 
tdk  tKr  la^ttv^,  ifty  «4V*4Jrn£. 
i iki  V «-  hoM^ Vt  u iV  I atO;  uy 
} ) :*  v H it  t»o)k  of  , 

.st f *nxtui\  hny  i If- 1 SAVywu'‘’r  b-u 

. ihoo  U . s ^ . 

] 1 .iv  Hg i • TvHr  Id  -*■  tm  dv  e f t Viyht . 

tkivli  l HeavVlif-?  «i*4  i Go^vn?  A ! w .i  _!(;*<  v i nlo^j}i 

T.i  a.v  b.u*n*'  - 

Hnylk  t Ut\  iU  1 <*ug  loop  1 
Of  Minv  rivfir  timn.-iVf  .a  aji  ' 

I vyo.hi':  i.k  vtifc  nil  U«y  • 

Lytyifc.  Uav  shitij.‘, 

1 u oui  ’J  <;or  t)»r»  kata1!-;  of  m » » 

I IV  ;.i  i.ick  i.S- 1 tin  > • KrpXiii\  imiiutjv'.' 

••  kopp.  I * >»rn<0  !»  " 


li»C  a ;,  l td  .»:>  V.  yj 


fdd AVh ru  tv vi it e 14.  J ihrithl  iT  ;H  ittfimi v0 
Vivo* ;i.»wts  !!»  m o dfvi'ly  limn  Uu-o  ., 
ionrb.yd  at  thy  signt  of  Jhht  'York store 
Mint  her  wdh  )5er  Via  by.  on  her  knee 

kCfeidiinj;  1 lrisi.  1 jvriTriMi.hyry-; 


Got  gle 


' I IE  that  {nut  a.  *V/.. 

man $<&  ix-n£  take**  ii>  h'ffep* 

} JvmbH\lSbb,  a n moth 
•'  before  th*  Pi'HSitljMiital  bb?c- 
tiou.  a ml  wit-it:  \in  of 

thb  U mes  wem  i^jp^rdinj^iA  & 4$^3vfo] 

etijiiimiuiop  of  (\v;k):^W  tr  j^re- 

fcentoi  .»e  Oval,  oveny  ;:u*c,  with  ? It f dark 
i)^irt‘ol Ifiil  £ii»» •» ho  « y dmvo  the.  sitfc  i)!  the 
Uyiu\ih'>..  the  lie ‘it  »i»n.)h'»*ivs  of  I he  vmio- 
lipe  ^spread  roil  upon  tfitU* v Muf  in- 

ti diaphanous  aifiploudK 

Oht  the  i *»§}><■  6X  ttrai  rift^nmdb  then 

w;0  io  be  a Hot  b ! !^»1jI  parade?  tot  FCepah 

tirao  In viiH‘(!*its  iu  Phi.ladidpldax  ami 
tilt*  local  town .*;<■■) ii»|>;jwy  bad  bfctifi  hivmd 
in  take  part  it!  il  lU« ring  the  afternoon 

tlr-H  wO'o  In  oun-fl!  doWti  U:u  kfitj  h'ftrl 
in  i\iv  tW(»oJ.  :t  ,mv  ike  si  y^ieis  Wt'.P*  ci'VaOy 

lioiisEy . viiitv? .-.mb  relics*  with  the 
e vferAiHVfi i j.g  ctctiy  Uv,  i>f  c^^c^tUfy^yv  w.f ttlty 
SOra'v>vl:i»rv  #1*.  fftb  Vv  o-rn  -bright.  ■ di*ki  m 
thciv  Ava^  ii  i>ray:,i>y^;»yf  trt>a$8  bah fk>1  Wv 
tip*  giUbO’ihe: ^{i«l  %y;  Oil  / 
clptb  6mv*V  W vj;e  ft>Kidiai|:ih(Ld  .j'ftb fey  Hhd 
co mpumes  for  UiXu  vlVj ng.  . - O • ' 

Not  nv»e  of  nil  was  ■eiai^b^nw--hi,.[ 

th»>  iotpfii\lij!jur  dwib  that  ^Yiir*  ^ 

overhanging  Me*  wi,**hl.  Strong  « •,.?  fa 
How  many  of  thoae  «nnv  panubn-  vOlh 
lilt*  foolish  cmp!jin-.N  of  tic  elate •«•  i,p  Mi* 
vol  ynv  — Nn  ,v>«»  - 2 


roai  oil  torch  would  by  on  ill  by  be  march- 
'mg’  in  the  chisl,  YviU*  Me*  heavy  WiOgkfc  of 
Mi -itvmy  irmaket  balahintid  upon  tliy  ^hvm]-. 
it eyl  Hbov  titan/ of  ttinse ylh'ut'ts  ho  w heat* 
itlg  .so  warmly  with  vagnfc  4MiUiU*ia*tJe 
juirposev  svviMhh  !»c  so  s.oou  pouring  our 
ite.tr  Jd4>oiI  micr  I hi?  i^rtii 

ofMiv  .ICMMc-brui  : K\  Mi  y Oin-  tlmogUi  at 

the  huifc  thing Vbul  :Mau>.o.'tKHl  him,  ,oul  im 
OiT  &fu*  at  id  ike 

liufcjj  Vpvm.  m>-^T  ,tt  InJiai 
■ \iixil,  jdacivi  Ike  StiW' 

1 1 r »iu  '.trtli  ytiai  r u rosc\V4>d<i 

lahh*.  One  s;.tt  w hio*  young  haj/d  hold 
:•  e jl(.4*<i^e«j  album  of  vcrsi*:>  piu  tly  ^0/e‘if-d .; 
i.iu*  mi  ln*r  arm  . fe.>U*d  upittx  iho  tahh\  Mio 
3\a lid louigbig  hierxly.  Ttiir  .ythc  Marf  had* 
O^'Vi  a!*reti^»*d  ni  ^lOcia*y  »«v«o*  tjm  aCm 
*>J  JOm  riuiir,  ao-i  li*o  voim oyooubly 
fjoUMCOi  h»'*»e i.>|>h*?»-ic;il  ci-hjolbie  \)u<\  been 

«j1w-»adout  to  *isi!M»si,  imj.osiog  joopiilndtc 

*;  N*.Ov,  clnoi,' ' t i » (‘  plo»to^riMUior  said, 
ii>*  yojiv  <’.v*/s  40*:o.iiiY  upon  ih;<  o-.mp, 

: bhi:v^v  '■  .Now,  t}r*>u  V"  add  V%i*  ^ 

a.*  0,0  Me  | * !'»'mh,  Mo*  It  * 1 1 v 

U*  lh»*  hot  >nul  V hrvfiUOesMivss 

;;i'd  Ujo  siliii»f*«*  i It  at : IoMo-m-m  j^^’lhroljhiug 
,■  ;^t|*uiu.  of  liit1  '*bi us'ic ijeal 

\bhi  o.n>ro  -u^?  •&Uffucss, 

add  tho  yeuhii-  4?^bb£l  afiiv  sec* 

oo«l  imiUT *v:»hUv  fe&p  ioT  O te;  fi ;o*d  upon 
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• ft;.  sqraj>‘  Of  paper  phumd  fm  (he  foul  n«^ikl  *>n<h!  vnsife  in  air  in 

“That's  all/’  an<l  thtv  ^>p»M*ivior  r^rtlACthi  which'  a dnAphuouu*  i|u>  pjj$| 

the  cap  ahd  relvasevJ  the  dead  Mdluess  on!  liv**<d;-a.  preiiyy  djwmdkKfHKV  possibih 
into  :-i  rvUixninm  *>f  life  agaJTh  ily  of  love  and  delight. 

thiVhnt  first  saw  the ^vi5irtitvpenhe*i  the  fFudett  rjsum?tl  Iris  amhrntype  4 Vlr*rt\  “' 
Ibistp*  wvnv^akj  nut  in  January  Smith*  ho  cl  .so  spoke  of  u u;  'I  os  /vie  mis 

of  l£6t,s  : The  pietom  T axil:  not-  fur  $onm  whim  limy  earne  d n see  him  ifc  hi*  room 
re;s*ojn  >y  iu.  origin  a I, and  ; Tit*  young.  fellows  would  Mmol  .regard-' 

now  it  .stood  >>0  ?>xhihkion  i n the  show-  \i>%  tin: pjctiuv. or  m>*y!>e  priAs U from  hami 
ciase  as  vui  exnnrpte  of  (he  g;;  tilery's  work.  to  hand,  sUidying  ite  lines menu,  and 
tin*  p u rp  1 te  v c I veil  i 1 1 ed  i id  s of  the  fram  opining.  in  the  shiny  Of  the  day,  that 
half  open,  and  t he  eountemiOre  Flora  \\  m s a “ good  egg  n At  sur.U 

fronting  ihe  twdudder.  Thera  was;  a St' rap  limes  ji  almost  seemed  to  t hi v left  tlui.r. 
♦if paper  stuekjoto  ilia  ttorfter  of  tlie  ease  i.h£ imd  a my)  exisi^tiee  for  bun: 

It  v,,i.s  marked  'Miss  F.  8miih  Ar  that  time  t he  Ourhats  were. living 

The  face  of  the  ambvolypc  jmw,  ^v-  in  iim  tall  brick  house  that  si  our!  mi  lim 
arvly  uiio  some  ideal  fit  beauty  tiud  was  uorner  of  Vfiiipw  ;ujd  Marker  .-Mx^us^  K 
)i  part  of  OiHoUs:  liking,  The  picture  was  +pjM«>  n • Tine  - hmg&  m o «p-iiet;  ohi- 
f/angh i hi*  eys?  inmu<t1iate)y,  and  ay  hv  fashiArj^tl  Way,  looking  down  upon  iUa 
idoo d hi  tVooi  of  the*  showcase  for  some  street  whir  two  buffs  rye  ghixsns  Hi  U.w 
time  gtv/ mg  ai  the  pretty  ova]  iixiage  of  upper  panels  of  the  door.  Them  was  a 
‘^tlik -^v' i 1 od \i iiikiug gf axed  are) t mer  i(be  door,  iatnl  n £|n?x«d, 

looking  steadily  over  Ids  |ef(  shoulder,  ij.  ;-hk  light  upon  either  side,  and  n flight  • 
sen  i tax  l to  him  that  there . wits  Something  /.of  throe  «»r  four  tuarhie  steps  vAUf 
Yery  lorahi.e  in  thivfaeo.  vvrought-ir<»n  rails  that  led  down  in  I ho. 

h u i lot t was  at  that  lime  ..only  tweui y 
tlnvH*  years  old,  and  fun  I not  y**t  0‘»m 
plo.tiM.l  his  )aw  studio*  W ith  }dnk<dy  and 
Nieliolson.  A m;U‘  must  he  still  in 
h>s  oa,h  iwenU^s.  and  riot  yot 
entered  into  the  veal  vyOrk  of  his 
Hfe/to  feel  so  singular  a «lel]-*hi 

in  the  pie!  u re  of  a pretty  f;<ee  - »/.;  f ^ 


tidrs%> 

si»{f-  vvhkkvfs  \r&  einek-. 

whek  hu  pajtM  Vu^  i»t4f  ki<*: 
hind,  and  ti/uylied ; vi 1 so 
fully  and  si  imolhly  forw;nd 
over  Ids  eats;  when  ho  tied 
his  Heeurnleh  toojr nuhiUal  and 
hrighUy  dpi* ived  to»elMn'-™u.lAva-ys  so 
t Ii.t4  h f fc^sii  yy^ii  ;.^lVv4iys-. 

. 1.  1..V: 


ixn :<v%ti li* k j>h gfy ;.tei jr.i^ ijgiaiii^yuVFr  his  left 
shoulder  8omeiimes  of  nu  ^Vye'ning  In 
UWrrJ  to  -hi.  looking  1 1 u i\>v  an  hnur  || 
a unit?,  througb  ihe  smoke  fvom  he- 
rueevsehaucn  pipe,  and  he  \\<mtd  of n-u 
feel  a voyy  tender  yearning  tonttrd  i 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  aMBEOTYPE 


s 4 itr'-r,  ' \ * mai  Ml  t • r, u > ; m:  lUiti  Kniity 

B 1. ♦ M ».f  >“ :'  ' fr S8l^W^‘  * r « -t!  i«»'V  KW/Mlt  u(  ! »,•«’  ijtUi  • 

pf  ■ lUBfep  'Vjf.dSK-.  Vl* : * f ' hUSo-lio  v<.M  id  Op  {lift*  il  ii  - 

--  ■%  "v-d 

>u  :i t ! 1 } I ;.  • > s Jed  1 it.  nnro 

♦y>v  / ^ (4g,  w’khI  iby  young  mwiW 

■''''.  ,y$rdll  ■ t f V ■ ,i:i  * I ^ -' » B.-^-.- 

. »jp&  * • ^ '•?•..  i * -.'i.i  i 

V Id  -Stlf# <cjr.| 0 »»  • 

vV-.V/  ••*■'•<  ! = • • * «'•■'**  i ’ : p si • : .» jj . f . • v i 

w*®  thy  te>>,ht*p  a i'll i. • ' itey-  * •&$• 

Je.voi  of  Urn  stmH.  aside  th*br  and  »il  jist^miur  >\  ith 

When  ymt  entered  the  a soil  of  fat  Linus  pleasure 
front  Uodr  you  loviun.f  yourself  in  a ’.vide.  Perhaps  about  ten  oViock  Mrs.  Curieii 
*}*tk  nufry  lllat  xmiel v enimoh  would  set  otit  apples  and  cider  or  spwgth 

to.foV e^Vkd  a ha.{l» '»iuifp>Vn  the  entry  you  **akc  ami  lemonade  by  way  of  refresh* 
enter**}  a ran  ire  of  *ooim,  .Kadiseoted  nf~  Inert  te  and afterward*  t he  youue  *?Qjn|i&ny 
ter  t h s*:  Tbanf tier  c>f  tl kr  pe r ii>d  here  would  $<*  home  tyith  id'  loud 

&huui  Hie  year  t,T*n.  In  t)m  ilbmry  nufi  taifeinaf -aw<l  lau^hiii^  jh  t he  \nt?-ht  st.ifet 
the  iKo/nvT'rooju  firm-  a* ere  wide  rtpra  outside, 

fireplaem*,,  bn^lfi  wifh  brass  undudms  nbd  There  was  a.  veriairr  pfeasaetYU  -ss  in  the 

social  life  of  a provincial  town  of  t hat 
The  m;co  ifetm  were  pretty  *ml  attract-  day  Unit  tempt*  the  thought  to.  linger 
ive.auil  nearly  every  evening  there  would  upon  if  with  ou  almost  undue  weigh*  of 
S'  ;ouiig  mo.u  eome  to  ral!,  waking  the  desyriptivmmss. 

Ms  ft  ami  form*!  parlors  cheerful  wit  h their  It  was  into  this  household  hlrat;  the  am 
hots**  presence  Mr.  ami  Mrs  Cur/tdl  hrolype  was  brought.  uml  there,  had  onme 
voedd  M.t  m the  lihmry  with  lire  foidiou  fo  le>  su^'h  persona h W n limit  H w Cue-, 
L.r  i *v.  .*f>i  :s  between  the  two  rooms'.  Mr.  leuis  fancy  that  y On  wwtd  it  ;<it 

t Sjf  h u ub^;rhrn{  in  hh? -■  |*apef,  and  Ohy  cm  tin’  hureitd  hsteiiui^  m t iie  darkr 

< Uriel!:  jo  her  n*uga<din\  oe>,s,  l»t  only  bv  she  vejlovv  Vijnv“:ml  -luni. 

OflV-ttUmes  U»e  liirh-a.sd  Ihrir -mnpa oy  from  • the  st.ro.-l  .-.pahs  lamp  hel.o^/,  while 
won  id  ^jwnd  the  e\emu£  sinyiim  ihe  Uev  hiihhoh  of  yovmir  wodees  ol.ovn  in 
iwiigi  ni  thu  day.  The  more  ardenf  so  ays  the  (n%hOy  h^lued  .parted'  made  U?«>  old 
of  the  times  wmd|s -yvi ..uVUiom.  teuf  honsr  Ali%*n  with  ihidr  iaueld^t-  ai.ii  »>.<;ir 
• ti!4  F»*sU*c  tmdruhes-MOd  their  »;  nuked  I'uotivte  hdimi^  vmd.  diitdnM. 

.Tctre  Ibdn  w»w  fiophb^  mid  the  ^Jil  fdnjee  Tt  perh^)tk,  tmt  pos^thh*  for  n tmin — 

would  to  (U fed  with  the  *vray he,  M rveo  yop%  rdaii  y/f 

’ Ihuel  pteffiter  '*  wrese  !Uy . " v;  Ohl  Bail  fall  >*rie.id;;  ||  l;?i  - v-iti*  an  ^'mhrofy  p*. 
Tucker  o:r  ' 'W»it  fit'c-  the:  \v«^on,  r.oi'jr‘op  .hui.  h»* 'rmiy.  m ins  hnanlnui if>n 

the  yojmm  e of  tin:  vrn'F;  do  ^dOreSine*  Wry.  Tke  tenUe.-  m hoc 
•pUytTF;tea>d*t  il(i ^ : pi;xtep  fvrie /v? Uh'bi  ^ r.kl \ ;->y i ( )\ . yjiy'  fw  a diciumJ 
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image  of  a pretty  face  those  pangs,  those 
suffocating  yearnings,  those  heartaches, 
those  nameless  al  ternating  h opes  and  fears, 
that  are  at  once  the  joy  and  the  pain  of 
young  and  ardent  manhood  when  it  is  in 
love.  Curlett  did  not  feel  any  such  throes 
of  passion  for  his  ambrotype;  neverthe- 
less, he  did  feel  a strong  and  ardent  long- 
ing to  behold  the  original  of  the  picture 
as  vivified  into  a real  life;  a passionate 
desire  for  the  reality  of  the  living  woman, 
intensified  by  a feeling  of  impotent  help- 
lessness that  the  image  was  only  an  im- 
age, and  that  it  could  never  be  anything 
but  an  image  for  him. 

All  this  Curlett  used  sometimes  to  feel 
when  he  would  sit  and  look  at  his  ambro- 
type, and  if  it  were  not  love,  the  emotion 
that  stirred  him  was  a very  vivid  image 
of  love.  He  did  not  think  of  questioning 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  his  harmless  ro- 
mance and  his  innocent  castle-building, 
until  one  morning  at  breakfast  Rosalind 
asked  him  who  was  the  girl  whose  picture 
he  had  upon  his  bureau,  and  the  elder  sis- 
ter, Emily,  began  laughing. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  question 
hit  Curlett  like  a blow,  and  it  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  strike  instantly  dead  some- 
thing that  had  been  tenderly  living  in 
his  breast.  He  was  filled  with  pain  and 
anger  seemingly  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  harm  he  had  received  and  to 
the  innocence  of  the  offence. 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Rosalind,”  he 
burst  out  furiously,  “ I’ll  be  obliged  to 
you  girls  if  you’ll  keep  out  of  my  room. 
You’ve  got  no  more  right  to  go  rumma- 
ging over  my  things  than  I have  got  to 
go  rummaging  over  your  things.” 

“ Hoity-toity !”  commented  his  mother, 
and  his  father  looked  at  him  around  the 
edge  of  the  paper  he  was  reading. 

“But  tell  us  who  the  girl  is,  Tom,” 
persisted  his  sister  Emily.  “You  ain’t 
ashamed  of  her,  are  you  ?” 

“No,  I’m  not  ashamed  of  her,”  said 
Curlett.  “But  never  you  mind  who  she 
is;  you  don’t  know  her.”  And  then, with 
a sudden  change  of  purpose,  he  added, 
“It’s  a picture  of  a girl  named  Flora 
Smith,  if  you  must  know.” 

“Flora  Smith!”  cried  out  Rosalind. 
“Was  that  a likeness  of  Flora  Smith  { 
Why,  I used  to  know  Flora  Smith.  She 
was  at  school  at  Madam  Boardman’s  the 
last  term  I was  there.” 

Again  Curlett  felt  a sensation  as  though 
he  had  been  struck  an  unexpected  blow. 


He  made  a show  of  drinking  his  coffee 
as  though  with  a very  deliberate  cool- 
ness, but  within  all  was  an  unreasoning 
tumult. 

By-and-by  Rosalind  continued:  “She 
came  from  Boston.  I suppose  you  knew 
her,  then,  while  you  were  at  college  ?” 

“Newer  mind  where  I knew  her,”  said 
Curlett. 

Directly  after  breakfast  he  went  straight 
to  his  room,  shut  the  case  upon  the  am- 
brotype picture,  fastened  the  lids  together 
with  the  little  brass  hook,  and  then  locked 
it  up  in  an  inner  drawer  of  his  desk. 

He  could  not  at  all  analyze  the  unrea- 
soning tumult  that  still  stormed  within 
him,  nor  why  it  should  be  so  violent. 
It  tossed  his  soul  about  like  a shuttle- 
cock. “Confound  ’em!”  and  he  almost 
thought  the  words  aloud  as  he  clinched 
his  fists  together;  but  whether  the  words 
were  dedicated  against  his  sisters  or 
against  his  own  foolish  romance  he  could 
not  tell.  He  had  not  realized  before  how 
strong  had  been  the  joy  of  thinking  about 
the  ambrotype  face.  Now  that  joy  was 
all  gone,  never  to  return.  “Confound 
’em!”  and  again  he  almost  thought  the 
words  aloud,  again  clinching  his  hands. 
The  bureau  looked  singularly  empty  now 
that  the  face  was  gone  from  it. 

The  ambrotype  was  still  shut  up  in  the 
case  and  locked  in  the  drawer  of  the  desk 
when,  a week  or  two  later,  the  war  broke 
out. 

That  memorable  Monday  when  the 
President  issued  the  call  to  arms  always 
stood  out,  and  with  reason,  with  a singu- 
lar distinctness  and  vividness  from  the 
mosaic  of  Curlett’s  recollections.  For 
the  three  days  past  since  the  news  of 
the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
received,  the  spring-time  seemed  to  have 
burst  into  a glorious  bloom  of  flags  that 
flamed  everywhere  their  bright  colors 
against  the  sky.  It  was  impossible  just 
then  for  the  things  of  life  to  go  on  as  they 
were  used  to  do.  The  streets  seemed  to 
be  full  of  people,  and  everywhere  idle 
men  were  gathered  at  the  corners  with  a 
sort  of  aimless  expectancy  of  they  knew 
not  what. 

The  Governor  was  in  town  on  a visit 
to  Senator  Wei  ford,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  made  a speech  to  a great  crowd  from 
the  main  window  of  the  Town  Hall.  Cur- 
lett stood  just  behind  him  on  the  landing 
of  the  staircase,  looking  past  the  figure  of 
the  Governor,  and  down  upon  the  living 
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mass.  filling  the  open  space" in  front  of  together.  The  young  tm*ii  •’'who 

ilia  Town  Hall,  Every  lace  was  turned  had  just  on  listed  was  drank  with  li.iiFo^ni 
iiij  Oovard  the  wunhov,  and  the  opposite  mtihus.msm : Ins  ninths  were  flaming"  red. 
- dr  •-./  <Ju*  -oret-t  was  «kr/zlVog  hrighi  with  ami  lie  sefeajfe4  &U*gg'or  us  in-  and  his 
!o.<  hiOiBhg;  sunlight  of  the  aftfcnurt.nu  fvMtiris  pushed  their  way  through  the 
Alt  ( jif*M  ,:  cbrumsiunee*'  reman: wi  a very  drown,  They  cheered  again  and  wgarn. 
•iv  h Hitage  in  CurteR's  recol  lections : anti  the  crowd.  enUMuug  vhneltow  1 lie 
Ah*poWdy  •geMieuicu'ing'.nirnre.  of  Dm  How  • sigmUenuee  of  wh.at  hail  happened,  niter* 
r Y.fi f^jr i ehlHvrs  as  i t made  way  tut 
ooUvh-  Bn*  iiuh-Dnrt,  sound  of  hD  voire  lorn.' 

t * “ i ! open  air,  the  eo.b  ‘Young*  Bigelow  >va&  on  iik  wey  home 

mm>h*r  o!'  >.iiv  Town  Half  to  mil  Ids  mother  that  lie  had  enlisted. 

♦ *..•■.»  t«iv  eo'*Vseit-h>Of*ss  ‘»f  ?he  wooden  Sh*  did  not  yet  know. 
f^nin>4U.c  third  wi' It  soddem  sawrlns t.  m.v  C:urb*ti  ami  Duvall  joined  the  others,, 
sPAvciA  and  stumps,  against  ami  Bo-  the  matched  up  the  street  to- 

•Which  tbs  beets every  how  and  then  gel hejryy very  how ; i « 
sirnek  With.  y ioiehee.  "While  }Ve  stood  •chem^/^ 

iher**  a friihhd  — Arehie  Du^ulD — came  cheering  As  they  went  past  ihr  CurleU. 
pshung;  itp  the  saiifvoiy  through.  the  hotise.Curle.tt  broke  a way  from  them  and 
crowd  to  hd!  h»m  lh:h  they  had  opened  a rail  m and  up  stairs  for  a little  siB:  hug 
nvvuiiitc  ^Wivt'  .h)w  n >a  the  ohi  market  and  gilt  eagle ; that . Wha  l»iK  hnvlge  as  cap* 
house,  M»td  { hat  Dan  Bjgel.HAV  liad  yplrsteik  tain  of  a company  of  Iii  v inclldes 

Da^  Btgvhov  hud  h«*mt  a srhopi-felJovv  He:  opened  the  lid  of  the  desk  .a .ml  uir 
of  Cm  Celt,  s trhiip  tie  *vnW  at  Wagner's  locked!  he  drawer  to  bird  'the*  gaudy  rib- 


bon.  The  hist  Bung  that  his  eyes  re  shed' 
upon  was  the;  rinsed  eaae  of  UiF  hnd>rty 
| v f»<*.  Ht*  took  it.  out.  of  the  drawer  :j on 
opened  it.  Instantly  the  face  {h«shr  d m;- 
f.»  nWot  Ins  look,  its  rpij>  gitzhlg  nv**c  h;n 
bdi . e|ipul<Jer.;-.-  Be  sfhfid  for*  a [hn^  tlthf 
Willi  his  own  eves  Jfiyed  upon  t!w  ir*Kp: 
ytHuvg  f^pdritenufice,  beavtti^r: .:the  -.a 


Mi  dary  Academy  upd  fefore  lie  had 
/me*  u>  TluV  fa*H  Bed  lhtn  hud. 

fo  bring  Bin  vn>(  na lit  v 
>:  i:Of‘j»ro‘Ug  With  'j  furiiJinc 

^ikenhioi  t>T^rih’s  miud. 

,*.  ;.r  :-if:d  DovaB  i>n?;h<ul  iUfh*  w*ay  out 
ht >hh  W>  r Uii  1 1 »oge  r t { ♦ j? y : fne i B tge* 
low  two  othivr  htd>  jnao'hiny  nj»  ttjo 


saH^ksw 

vhTf/G^r^  - . j 
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Mnkton  cheering  of  men  s voices  Irom  the  into  tta.  pueket  of  It  is  coat,  and  ran 

•street-  without:  In  his  melted  mhnd  it  d(?\ni  stad’a  t^o  jit  a i iiii«. 
seemed  to  him  Hint  he  had. never  seen  Jin*  As  he  v» ached  llw  front  door  his  father 
face  look  so  beautiful  as  il;  op  paired  just  opened  it  from  the  outside  with  his  latch - 
vhe,n.  The  v.y  ra  would,  rod  look  at  him,,  key,. a odrhe  t wo  stood  face  to  face  in  the 
m b seemed  to  him  that,  the  lips  almost  ywddhiije*  Three  Was  a moment's  pause. 
v|uivered  as  with  the  ghostly  duulow  of  n and  thru ^nid,  alinost  pantiogly, 
tender  smile.  “ Father,  1 rn  going  to  enlist;" 

Then  •again  there  came  upon  him,  as.  As  he  Kpofce  he  had  both  hand*  upon 
iVmre  had  sometimes  cofne ^ bcfr»rerva  stid;  his  father^  ^honldei'K.  Aghhi  th^rc  w#:v 
dcu  mdteat'ion  that  the  picture  was  really  a umimmt  s pause  and  then  ChivhntV  fn 
the  ino-fo  of  a sweet  young  girl  who  was.  ther  laid  ids  hamls  also  .upon  Cmdeu's 
as  actually  and  truly  alive  a?  jlmf  moment  shonUteriy;  nml  so  they  stood  fhr  a iitlle 
as  hv.  himself  was  really  and  tru  ly  alive,  space,  frhn hug  oho  another.  Pan  Biyy- 
his  own  siller  knew  law  What  was  she  low  has-  eivlUted,'4nd  I'm  go>ug  m enlist, 
doing  now  ' Perhaps  even  umv  she  was  too/*  said  Cm  hut 

burning  with  the.  same  passionate  urdur  The  old  gentleman  ported  the  :>}}pul- 
that  was  setlVn^  lus  own  heart  at  tame.;  dres  lie  held  very  thinly,  Ah>d  icalml 
rriayhe  ln-r  iyw;  a. ore  dim  with  the  same  That  i should  say  no  to  you.  Tom  j ‘ ho 
g***u«ro»i$  eibhusiasm  that  dimmed  his  said  rd  last.  i>  You  shall  ..go,  and  may 
erery. ..The  thought  of  >siifch  a union  of  God  hi  ess  you’  CYMpth  J;  • w ill  go  down 
passion  seemed  to  make  her  presence  Very  with  you  to  see  the  Governor  now." • 
near  to  him  apd  he  iiidtlenly  In  :t!mktv  earlier 

longed  for  Iter  with  a stveinious  . ihyy'k  thetv>  wus  not 

Tagging  that  was  almost  an  pg-  the  after  tragic 

on\\  Whai  if  t hoy  were-  gloom  that  n\ey- 

h> vers  1 What  if .sheSbipd  ‘j£$  •chmlowod  the  house* 

beVidc  Inm  now.  liv*  W ,hoj<i  when  the  -«»n 

i«i.\  hrsatloug.  and  qhiUed  a for  the 

alive ! Wpal;  if>he  \ hJl'Vm  Wtt&  The  reality  of 

should  look  uOeho*  ■*r,r';  ' ' A ^ v.  A •;  b hfuk  «mt  v-A 

Uaeie  sweet  y e.ilig  ’ \ltvi  of  c.mmfnm 

lips.,  should  part  to  .',v'  :<  .*  £t  rove  within  I he 

s*y,  *r  Go,  Tom  l breatils  #f.ih*  father 

lore  you,  but  t gyve  nod  Urn  >.oo  ;«k  Hiyv 

jrnii  t&r  L^&fjSktS&k  vraiked  dowy  the 
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at  r*py  rni<v:  ii  h likely  etw,  iliot;  ibv  ;d*rr  bolivar  sfcr^o^  wittv  tht 

temninnnm  to  enlist  *vas  already  in  his  gi\\  up  vend  of  thru*  ennolmes  They 
mind  ihe  ya*sy  an  tl  hKifc^tJ  iu  |fls  fjrartt  te.nt  to  teia.t,  UnU  ytpub) 

at  t\u:>  iaee  of  -hi*  .aurbrntypty  KeVerthiv  sit  ehaiung  muier  the  hot  yoflmv  hgbt 
less,  it  >ya.s  the  sight  of  the  Face  that,  had  ,.v t the  ciniyas,  roof  >vith  (.he  ,.<>jffi.- 


crystallized  thy  thought  into  dAevuiimx- 
UGe.  cuid  it  wjtf*  m thir  Aak*>  of  JUI  ytmhrcp 
type  likeness  that  ire  enlisted  to  ftgh.t  for 
his  r:  unit  ry. 

ChtrlbM-s  con»j>any  ;viid  aouth^r  hr>tli 
4 *f  which  were  afterward  itienr po  ruled 
a n to  U>c  Sixth  R^gnnefrt— at  lirtd  *j&si- 
4piamr*d  in  f.ho  To  no  i Rail.  It  nus  a 
Auunb  ^ M^grv-;wvm»u  of  men.  TWir  uu:- 
ant)  ihfr inflict^  «*eil 
lu  go  horn*'  to  *.:••«•?>  :.ti  ui£hr,  Iiv these 
ernbryour  dwy*  of  run  .region  nUL  life  it 
all  tool"  on  the  glaumor  of  play.  Tlj'*re 
4&td dF  liuiuiltr 
ly.M'  of :;giif.:F<.>U i/ig1 uf»  and  down 
» ha  pa r in  /mu#  o!  f in  old  red  brick 

oKmihcy 

ceS^ary  dlru tnoiii i XkiuJ  The*  then 

lo!Uig<;*d  on  th*1  ps  rn  ‘Y.tin  a >kr  Halt 
a in.)  el  i A lied  thy  girls  w ho  :>>  • o I V»»<t . he- 
y.nid  the  gu,*m  liny:  and  uhe  oh.i«“«  tN 
smoked  ei;'*n r ♦ .-»,?»•  h,.  vj  on:  of  i.be  Wtd- 
dowfii4>f  the  Town  1/V»i>jhm1  romp..  , /;  '. 
if.Vrn  tflt*  tW  IthyAUit*  ’ # 

part  of  a.  rv);u<ii'itl  aiiu nniv  pu.cMomb  rC 

the  ektl  Y*how  gavht  Pd>j  -.was  # good 
dead  .'  *>f-  tin*  f^yncy  jvifhiny 
! Ug.  The  girl's  *"<d  u,  vo»nn  Out  h>  Tit,- 
Oanitv  of  ah  af  tth-uduii;  ahS  i&: Umck  the- 


:‘ V«  tlveir  new  mo*  Forms,  end 
il.  was  jgtfl:  vyrygay  and  pjfe&siauti 
J.hiiv  tvhVti*  they  rn<*rehed  away  from 
fovvp  did  » .shadow  of  the  terror 

strike  u eliili  aeross  the  'pleasHiitueHa  of 
tkven  thing  They  lnarehed  down  the 
dh^ly  ia»  npikA1  rr»ad  and  htt^  the  xlvMMfie, 
ami  jtbrii  down  .Market  Street.  Every* 
w.iii?re  there  WM  vitanioH  of  eln>Vrifi^, 

the;  battd  was  hray  ihg  i ts  hirvifyit-  v : 

Tiniste  niiii  a giituoMitg*  htie  oi'  bayonets 
rose  and  (oil  in  serpeiit ij.te  Jihiluialuius 
behitid  ft.  KvfcrVthjog  Wits  seen  as  iu 
e blind tpg  ligbt  of  pEss^u^itit-  crowded 
sicWy-vnik'S.,  the  hueprfti^-m^nj  i\n  W^mea 
wiiyiiig : thtdr  bapiU<erebiyf$t  mid  cbei^** 
iug  slirii |)\  iiiany  \veepHig  }kts- 

stpoaUdy  lin'd  eUhgfttijr  tfs  one  Gunther. 

\ single  ‘imegnr  . in  rJl  tft is.  Cip  iett 
ui;urbe<i  heside  bis  OompHiiy*;  ‘‘pr  . 

ryfttg  lii.s  SWOtit  iUndHM  his  sluiaithaV 
•Snddtmiy  Ins  father  ean.e  from  the 
■vivh-’v;,lk  a»id  t<M>k  Inm  by  tby  a.r»u  mul 
OiureheJ.  ah, nq*  it. n IvifiO  Chr]»-M.  looped 
at.  biit'i  and  Vfoded.  btit  the  bather  ^ faeo 

sfe c v?' • e bah ge.ii . ‘So  'il (by ; niu rybyd  ^U>>y u1  ’ ' ‘ 

lie-  Aw'miu'  :ii]ii  tacueil  f.utp  Market  streelr- 
• and.  pr»'-.-.f  < i>  K v-ere  under  i |i»*  >iena,v/  of 
ibt*  tall*  brick  bouse  at  the  ckirtnyr 
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Willow  Street.  Curlett  looked  up.  His 
mother  and  sisters  were  at  the  window, 
and  there  were  others  besides,  and  there 
was  a ceaseless  flutter  of  white  handker- 
chiefs. Just  then  the  wind  caught  the 
gay  silk  flag  and  set  it  to  fluttering;  and 
so  he  passed  by  the  house  and  it  was  left 
behind,  and  nothing  but  the  roaring  of 
cheers  sounded  in  his  ears,  like  the  sound 
of  many  waters. 

All  this  passed  in  a sort  of  bewildered 
vision,  and  the  glamour  still  lay  upon 
him  as  he  found  himself  at  last  looking 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  passenger-car 
at  the  vernal  landscape  as  it  whirled 
swiftly  away  behind. 

He  had  almost  forgotten  until  then 
that  he  had  slipped  the  ambrotype  into 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  hot  wadded  uni- 
form coat  that  morning.  He  felt  it  now, 
and,  following  an  impulse,  he  furtively 
brought  it  out  into  the  light.  He  open- 
ed the  lid,  still  furtively,  and  took  one 
hasty  look  at  the  face.  Then  he  shut  the 
lid  quickly  and  looked  around;  but  no 
one  had  observed  what  he  had  done. 
Then  he  hooked  the  lids  together,  and 
slipped  the  picture  back  into  his  pocket 
once  more. 

It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  a man 
accepts  the  change  of  circumstances  that 
happen  to  his  life;  it  was  wonderful  how 
soon  Curlett  began  to  accept  as  a habit 
the  life  of  the  camp  before  Washington. 

The  universal  barrenness  surrounding 
the  clustered  tents — that  barrenness  that 
belongs  only  to  a great  gathering  together 
of  men,  the  coming  and  going  of  whose 
countless  footsteps  soon  tramp  into  the 
dust  all  that  was  tender  and  green  and 
alive;  with  this  there  was  the  peculiar 
musty  smell  that  hangs  about  any  con- 
gestion of  humanity.  There  were  cease- 
less marchings  and  countermarchings, 
and  the  iterated  monotony  of  familiar 
unloved  faces  seen  day  after  day,  with 
but  little  change  or  alteration;  the  wide 
clusters  of  white  tents  covering  the  slopes 
of  the  parched  and  dusty  hills;  the  glint 
of  weapons;  now  and  then  the  outburst- 
ing  thudding  drub  of  drums,  or  maybe 
the  distant  keen  falsetto  of  the  bugle  call 
from  the  cavalry  camp  over  toward  the 
river;  a dusty  haze  along  the  horizon, 
and  a distant  white  vision  of  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  rising  like  a bubble  into  the 
warm  sky. 

These  were  the  new  circumstances  of 
Curlett's  life,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 


soon  they  became  accepted  as  living  facts; 
how  soon  the  dear  home  life  left  behind 
became  blunted  into  a more  remote  thing 
of  memory. 

The  ambrotype  had  long  since  been 
put  away  into  Curlett’s  portmanteau,  and 
now  it  was  almost  forgotten,  excepting 
when  he  came  upon  it  when  turning 
over  his  linen  for  a clean  shirt  or  collar. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  was  not  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  Curlett  re-enlist- 
ed  after  his  three  months  had  expired, 
and  was  promoted  to  a captaincy.  No 
doubt  his  negro  servant  Ben  often  look- 
ed at  the  ambrotype  when  he  was  turning 
over  the  contents  of  the  young  captain's 
portmanteau,  and  no  doubt  he  as  often 
wondered  who  the  pretty  Yankee  lady 
could  be. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  did  not  see  any- 
thing of  actual  service  until  the  spring 
following,  when  McClellan  began  his  ad- 
vance upon  Richmond  by  way  of  York- 
town  and  the  Peninsula.  When  the 
transport  that  brought  the  regiment  down 
the  bay  touched  the  shore,  they  found  that 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  on,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  they  landed  they  were 
ordered  to  advance  up  the  York  town 
road.  Everywhere  there  were  signs  of 
dreadful  activity:  sick  men,  wounded 
men  with  bloody  bandages,  ambulances, 
ammunition-wagons,  horses,  wagons,  and 
over  all  and  above  all  the  distant  grum- 
bling detonation  of  the  battle  going  on. 
As  the  regiment  marched  up  the  road 
they  met  everywhere  the  broken,  back- 
ward drift  of  wounded  men  and  shattered 
wagons  from  the  front,  and  every  mo- 
ment the  noise  of  conflict  grew  louder 
and  louder. 

Then,  almost  suddenly,  Curlett  saw  a 
dead  man  lying  pretty  close  to  the  road- 
side. He  had  been  dressed  in  a dusty 
blue  uniform,  and  there  was  something 
singularly  dreadful  in  the  stiff,  grotesque 
huddle  in  which  he  lay;  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  suggestive  of  death  in 
the  way  the  yarn  stocking  was  pushed 
down  about  the  shoe-top,  showing  a bit  of 
the  waxy,  lifeless  leg.  The  musket  lay 
half  under  the  body;  you  could  just  see 
his  canteen  under  his  coat,  and  his  haver- 
sack was  tumbled  off  to  one  side.  A lit- 
tle while  ago  and  everything — musket, 
canteen,  haversack — everything  had  been 
full  of  life.  Now  all  was  dead  and  mo- 
tionless, with  a death  of  which  there  is  no 
similitude. 
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All  this  Ourl«‘M,  . ■»>’r!i«-k  As  Cm-loM  trotto.il  at 

w with  u cmaiii  ■.m  Hi  l.ish.ihp:\i)V  <v*w,i 

Uinir  awuv  of  tin?  . • )>> If  Jiv,  rai .it. •? 

-♦rt  jjs.  hr  1 rotted  , :*  ^itMiW  )}mv 

> tUr-  fT>;o!  O', I .1  ^ \V  I! K .M  ir  v-M  1 1 or*  <J 

•is,  ) \ ^ ‘ • vifps^J.jriS 

> • ,«!oi  ur  T;|^;  *!:-  ' .,  * < i; ' »n»-m  o r«t d ;>! 

Mm  tii.M)  -A  hailery  to  b job 

\ w nimu>*  hi  ;;/vr; '.  '■•;  - v.  v*.  v*';»d?]y  ihi,.o- 

factual  the  slaiTiv.- 

. ■ «tig  ^fit*nu>on  iitto 

nn*  vu  onuvk^ry  : the  depths  ot-  ■■% 

fesoji’uiii; ag  < :^!h'r ; pine  a ’jw 

>;u  hundred  yards 

This  was',  his  awrty.  A rtubt  of 

*i /sight  of  suoh>  \ / reVufn  firmer  hung 

Afi*r\v:fa$ . .;  - Ay  :;#$}}'.  'aIort£  the; 

> beqapto  so  u:y‘H;l  to  |p||  continued  sue-  tine  woods*  with  denser  clou  da  of  smoko 

ssioii  of  c^ononudm#  nnd of  musketry  cdverU)#  the  ground  fahefa*  a |>«rk  of  the 
dWiug  to  the  mhv^o-xui  sperOicln  of  em-rm  ’x  anil  lory  Mood  KM  h^  BuF 

K*:i-  ami  dostnuoion.  to  M»e  s»gM  . of  lots  avid  oiihv^ofehalls  were  out  tiro/  dmv n 
rninir  and  HiU*ed  h«;n<ivs,  hhe»0  <i  oar*  the  iii^i  hs  liioy  stood  in  iiiwyMtd  Ourhitf. 
sm*s  of  . hi omm  -uid  shat  vt as  Rosy  *M;*;Hlying  the  wavering  ranks 

red  cannon,  {Mvouiv#inw*X$<  faith  hi^  voice,  wj^en  htffcuddMily  felt  hide 

lisket#  .un'cl  caps  gild  vmHcmts  *»ml  de«d  self  struck  h v if  drift  1/koC  'Upon  the  shook 

1 * i ) . tUat  it  in  turn  arm?  the  uiropied  dor  end  rhmt  AinioM.  msiauliy  his  #•.*■ rs 

ingr  of  IiiW  and*  Um  &&mp  at  AV^ishitig*  seeruHi  to  (i^k*vv  fa^ath  and  he  t^artfy  feij, 

n 4i  Mnuted  ifrefcmi^y*  . partly  ^aiik:  /ori\;hrd  hkk  khccti,  Hdp- 

AVillijaaiabrii^/\vft»  Rfe'fiHtl/ftU'K  AHm  pdriiii^  faith, his  Htrhl  haud.  ije 

St  was  Maivorn  Hut.  Of  UiHf  )ffci|?  hfU"  olid  not  realm?  uL  hr4  y<  io«t.  hod  baj^peaht! 
r he  caiiIv  Sii^r  the  ci»>st.  ThiK  ' Sixth  i»>  him  ’ ^ nor:  dnUi  lie  h>^foi|  d^fan  Vhd 
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He  put  up  the  other  hand  to  his  breast, 
and  felt  there  a hole  where  it  had  been 
all  a solid  body  before.  Then  he  saw 
that  that  hand  also  was  covered  over  with 
blood,  and  in  a flash  he  realized  how  ter- 
ribly he  was  wounded. 

For  days  now  he  had  seen  men  wound- 
ed and  mangled  in  battle,  but  now  that 
the  same  thing  had  so  suddenly  happened 
to  him  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  it 
could  be  so.  Some  of  his  men  had  lifted 
him  back  out  of  the  way  of  their  feet. 
The  thunder  of  battle  beat  stunningly 
upon  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  and 
after  a while  he  heard  the  sound  of  cheer- 
ing, and  knew  that  the  enemy  had  been 
beaten  back.  There  was  something  in 
his  mouth.  He  spat  it  out,  and  it  was  red. 
Was  he  going  to  die  ? His  vitals  shrunk 
at  the  dreadful  thought. 

That  which  followed  was  all  a night- 
mare of  events,  succeeding  one  another 
without  any  of  the  usual  divisions  into 
time  and  order  of  happening.  He  suf- 
fered— he  must  have  suffered  terribly — 
but  it  somehow  seemed  very  remote  from 
him,  unbelievable,  monstrous,  impossible. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  his  groaning  was 
altogether  disproportionately  great  to  the 
pain  he  was  enduring;  but  it  was  a relief 
to  groan,  and  so  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
racking  sighs. 

By-and-by  some  men  came  and  car- 
ried him  away  on  a stretcher,  and  then 
there  succeeded  the  vision  of  the  field- 
hospital,  the  lamp-light  shining  on  the 
red-armed  surgeons  and  the  unspeakable 
shambles,  the  indescribable  horrors.  In 
the  supreme  weakness  of  his  self-pity  he 
almost  wept  to  think  that  men  could  be  so 
merciless  as  to  shoot  and  mangle  brother 
men  as  he  was  shot  and  mangled.  By- 
and-by  the  surgeon  looked  at  him  with  a 
merciless  brevity,  to  say,  “ I can't  do  any- 
thing for  this  man.”  And  then  he  was 
lifted  into  the  ambulance  and  carried 
away,  heaving  and  yawing  over  the  ruts, 
through  the  night.  He  heard  himself 
groaning  with  the  other  groaning  men; 
but  still  his  sufferings  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing apart  from  himself;  still  it  seemed 
impossible  that  so  monstrous  a thing  could 
really  have  happened  to  him. 

He  could  not  tell  whether  that  hapless 
night  was  of  long  or  short  duration,  but 
by-and-by  it  was  daytime  again.  Then, 
after  a while,  they  carried  him  across  the 
gang-plank  and  into  the  saloon  of  a steam- 
boat, and  laid  him  on  one  of  the  many 


beds  stretching  away  in  a long  line  from 
aft  forward.  There  were  doctors  and 
nurses  and  attendants,  and  by-and-by  his 
own  negro  servant  Ben  came  with  his 
portmanteau  and  set  it  at  the  head  of  his 
cot.  All  this  he  saw,  but  dimly  and  half 
consciously. 

War  is  a terrible  thing. 

The  same  flat  succession  of  events 
brought  him  at  last  to  the  hospital  at 
Washington.  First  there  was  the  puls- 
ing throb  of  the  steamboat,  the  sense  of 
motion,  the  sound  of  watery  rushing,  the 
feeling  of  cool  saline  draughts  of  air 
breathed  through  the  wide  saloon  filled 
with  its  rows  of  cots;  then  the  arrival  at 
Washington,  the  bustle,  the  noise,  the 
racking  agony  of  being  moved,  the  am- 
bulance, a dim  sight  of  familiar  streets 
seen  from  so  strange  an  observation- 
point;  then  the  dull  and  leaden  quiet  of 
the  hospital.  Whether  this  was  a long 
time  or  a short  time,  whether  it  occupied 
hours  or  days,  he  could  not  tell.  He  was 
only  sensible  that  the  events  occurred  in 
succession. 

He  felt  no  emotion,  neither  of  pleasure 
nor  of  surprise,  when — was  it  a day  or 
two  later?  — he  beheld  his  father  come 
into  the  ward  of  the  hospital,  accompanied 
by  the  surgeon  in  charge.  At  that  time 
they  thought  that  he  could  not  live,  and 
the  father's  face  was  gray  and  drawn,  for 
the  son  was  an  only  son. 

No  greeting  passed  between  the  two. 
The  father  said  that  the  mother  was  at 
the  hotel,  and  the  son  replied  with  a faint 
smile,  but  that  was  all.  The  old  gentle- 
man sat  for  a little  while  gazing  in  silence 
at  his  son,  as  he  lay  there  so  pale,  so 
motionless,  so  remotely  weak.  He  did 
not  stay  long,  but  soon  wTent  away;  and 
if  Curlett  felt  any  emotion  at  all,  it  was 
one  of  relief,  for  while  his  father  was  sit- 
ting there  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  agony 
of  liis  hurt  was  more  keen  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  bear. 

Those  grotesque  horrors  that  grew  up 
in  the  hospital  wards  as  men  waxed  bet- 
ter or  worse!  One  night  about  midnight 
a man  got  out  of  his  bed  and  hopped  up 
and  down  on  one  leg  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness, shouting  out  orders  and  singing, 
while  the  stump  of  his  other  poor  shat- 
tered leg  stuck  out  with  a dreadful  gro- 
tesqueness. He  continued  hopping  and 
shouting  and  singing  until  the  atten- 
dants picked  him  up  and  laid  him  bod- 
ily down  in  his  bed  again.  Curlett  lay 
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wuiekmg)L  uU,  h>n  in (Ito^Mprof^e  selfish-  reached  weakly  out  and  Look  up  the  \Ac- 
t*y»£  o l/m  great  a sickno^  i. ms  only  fed-  tore  from  where  U stood,  He  held  -it  be-, 
*ug  w as  >iiio of  relief ^vdieu  LtU.‘ ttbi^  fore  hum  a*  he  lay  with  bis  cheek  upon 

had  stoppa'f)  the  pillow,  jain.il  looked  at  it  for  s long 

He*,  had  been  lying  there  abont  a Lime;  ““  Well,  young  lady."  hr  said. mo 
jMfcli  wlnn  on*  morning  he  opened  life*  der  bis  breath,  "ami  what  do  you  think 
eye*  to  hod  the  ambroLyrve,  now  <dmovt  afewu  if  allf  :Buh  the  pictured  lips  never 
forgotfey  «tandinjar:  iijiOji  ih*>  iittjo  tabid  ghabg^d  their  sot  smile,  assumed  w hen  t he 
at  il<i?  head  ijtt  his  feed.  It  stood  n till  tte  : eup:  had  beeu  fenoV^d  fro&i  the  leiis,  and 
Vidv«U -lined  » a>e  half  opened,  it#  it  hud  tfetfyes  still  looked  ahslrucietily  over  his 
stood  upon  the.  bureau  hi  home.  Cnrieit  shoulder  and  toward  the  cot  beyond,  whom 
wondoivd  faintly  hblf  it  li.Hil 'eiO?>3iiyi:hf«ii;ie,  n lay  about  to  die  of- pn- 

and  thou  hi?  mind  wandered  off  info  other  yrene, 
paths.  The  n'\r&\  « large,  red  cheeked 

'’■•fiiiii  from  Ohio,  hffveml  about  him  nil  How  strange.  it  is  i hat  the  terror  or 
that  morning  and  finally  nsked  imn,  with  such  great  things  as  these  should  grow  so 
a TueatJtm^  ejruplift^i^,  if.  there-  dtj iftimd  ragntf  ?dfe  they  ha  ve  pti^etTdfV. 

line  to  v lisovi  he  would  like  to  write  a ieh  and  gone:  You  remember  little  imuil 
ter.  1 1 must  imyef  beeu  she.  then  who  I !m»g*  m Titidltn  hut  such  times  of  term" 
set  there.  Omdeit  smiled  as  hovr  vi>gm  and  formless  do  they  heroine 

ri*c>^C'Mnvr<l  rhr  futile  romance  si  if- must  when  they  are  removed  into  the  past' 
he,  * »>nils  up  ifemt  lfei4tUi#k"  He  .Shook  After  Cueletr  v,  n>,  bhiivtiltwa'ttt  and  had 
bis  hmd.  and  fln  u srtii fed  ;» gain  at  die  been  takers'-  home:  he  looked  back  in*ui 
fleeiiug  dixiipputn'tmottt  that  {Tilted  acims  tjie  '|iletus>i'ni.  familiar  ifetb&H  ’fe  which  he 
tin*  wid»y  Ihihos t ffifa  had ■ returned  and  (mm  tin:  bei f imlnfed 

ffm  rwfeotype  stood  thm*  nmlmiurb-  languor  of  his  invulfifeud  to  those  dark 
ed ; mid  v,  loot  Hi  h\£  fathfec  hours  of  thum*  and  iron  and  ijiiht  no] 

emm*  Cwrfetl  buw  hmi  look  several  t imps  blood  * uud  dy&ljh  ixiituM  Us  though  fey 
toward  the  phhhfe.  Again  be  8?i|iledY  had  fe iymtt ipi b'i feg*tiw i-  lie  had  drnahied 
bm  sUU  lie said  mailing,  ^Tfe-okl  gentle-  us  a nightmare,  kuJ  fe»m  which  he  n.m 
uiftb  ifctekca!  im  hU»:*sUon>,  and  Ourhtt  lay  uAVnkeu^l. 

•fribrnt*  ih.om^it  K<$ •iHUkh^ukwl:;  tluvt  a inty-  Tfievo  whs  voifeething  very  in 

*ak*n  infereiu'e  must  bo  passing  tlimugh  those  days  i>f  hi>  eon  >.  dehorn oo  ul  !u*?r^. 
iiie  ^are.u'f?  mind.  i’tuv  • early  t"rU>l»er  w.ear.hrf  Jmd  iu-ver 

Vcrliaps  it  wyiH  Ih^  neid  day  llhit  lie  Aetliiped^o  gdidefi  briglit  aiul  ^urrn.  Soiht- 
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tirhyss  h e w p nld  a*ji  on  It'  i u tlm  yellow  kuo  left:  hut  fiebtih  tolitoo 

sjiine  of  the  side  yard;  u'mh-r  the  Wash-  a?  hu  nunnte  any  ^xjiiauaunji 

ihgto«  pear-tree,  a uihle  with  his  midici/ib  " to?  yon  mvcr  saw  Flam  SuiHh  / !•:«- 

h ^(de  hmy  lnx  leg's  wrapped  in  hlanki'O,.  mi! hid  asked  again  he  ?Mui  \i\'\ 

mm  pillow*  tucked  in  behind  Ins  back.  ' No/' 

MW:vya  his  mother  nr  his  sisters  would  Pre>; >10  : y HaftaUfKl  viva  hUlr  ■ hi  ugl». 

be  *;Uhj£  with  l*  VY  ejl/’diesnul, 

him,  the  oiifc  asked  Flora 

reading  aloud  to  come  m « d .v-o 

wbito  the  Mbey*  ■ • Tig;— *'*  . 

worlcvd  their  . t ‘ To  sep  rue, 

embros.j’my,  and  . ,+if  jfefc.  peril  ups.  ” i hi  lei 

thcrf. 


; Oxto  *&£  *hW  //  - ;;,C  V"  "* ’*  |y , y m - 

he  was  &till/fW  ^x*  ■ * % f*  • ib f pngh  the  wiOy 

ther  " :utdhow  it  stood 

toward  health  j»e  at  your  l^d&ule 

tzMk  sitting  xft  ih*>  all  the  while 

library  with  Rosalind,  u.  lire  of  hickory:  you  lay  sick  h(  the  hospiiai/'* 
loirs  flkkming  with  a 1 urgcr  i ng  vamfnri  ; ''The  bent  c you  did !**  $aid  CurVA.  • 
buck  to li>t'  brass  aridiriiu^  «sud  the  wire  / VVgUto  he  added,  presently; *J hriito* 
screen.  R* *#tin<! ' \V4W  :very  bvijy  \vi£b  lie r cjo- eomrort : she  won’t  rome.'1 
sewiijg.  her  mv* woo’d . work  bo*  wuvi*  \oi?  . ' A.  day  or  two  ..later  Rosalind  crime  to 
the  table  beside  hr*  her  hMtov^Ieecc*  '.him  with  an  dpep  Piter  hr  her  Imiu). . 
rustling  every  now  and  l hen  as  Mm  hew  t5  Well,  Tom / she  s&iil  / ' FvC  hearnl hro m 
the  Thrrrb  When  >he  spoke  she  did  not  Flora  tototliyabd  she’s  coming  Imre  oh  a 
look/  up  ftMit : h?;b  work.  *'  I wrote  to  VisitT  CbcleU  tooted  steadily  atoho*y 
Flora  Smith  thin  morn  mg-.  Turn. -and  ask  and  she  coohuur<] ; ihu.  you  .needn't 

ed  her  to  ronir  JPre  h>r  a visit,'*  ^ud  »ht*u  )>e.  alarmed  : slie’s  nm  <;•«••  mi t>-  u»  visit  us. 

she  j'tddhd/ /"  i hc^rd  From  Carrie  Sum-  She's  going  u>  May  with  Carrie  Sui'fmie.r- 
is  in  Fhila-  vJIL  • Sh^  ■ iU^Krt ' ‘;x?ii;y ' a'  word  '.atbcMi.i':ite:: 

deipinu,  autl  ^ I tho.ug'bf  l-(f  Write  to  _ 

1 mr/‘  " 1 shouUi  fliink  thu  /:  said  Curlett 

The  lialJ  el»H‘k  ticked  very  loudly  in  Jl  \v::»s-  perhaps  **  a'eck  Or  Pm  days  be- 
the  piuUo  t hat  odh>wed  ' lymk  here;  .tore  CuHeiT  iiirt  ilir-  re-.ri i Flora  Sujithr 
Ihoalit'd  ' i/urh'tt  began.,  .sudde*dy , | In  getiOral  Uov  UiVaPd  sv/da  ri.f  tliat 

rhiifk  I kun'v  what.  y-?u*v*?  got  'ju  your  duy  lived  in  -u  sort  of  rtlVuvinab-  sd reliefs. .- 
hemi,  I suppose  >trs  Iha?  ainio'fitypt?  put  'The  lup.n  were  uil  husy  ai  thru.r  wd.rk, 'hTju!' , 
il  there.  • )»ut  ym./Ce  /a-jpige*  In-*  id  s**a  emly  the  yrp'mer. ' were  left  to  3<u:ik.  u.hor 
a hou f it.  i'll  U?  very  glad  to  meet  the  him.  By  wiksnhy^j ys  surrounded  b\  ihepi , 
yoiiiti!  lady,  hut  I neiv-r  .s,tvv  iieV  in'  my  There  was  hardly  a woman's  sew  iegM-h- 
Sih*/  lie  at  wheh  you  plight . no),  (i  rid  e ork  • 

hosaliud  looked  up  almost  us  with  dis*  lookiuv*  sivjdier  t^oUeriugvpvonhd  ujyj)f^ 
npiy , ; y lsh> saw  ji^rSy^h^v hhni n i tie •••^PWph^ry*  peii tod  ah4  .eoddlVvii 
‘•Why,  papa  saeJ  thui  you  iupj  find  oii  aioevp  like,  a chi' id. 

hr<Vtype  ptet  ure  of  The  behd  o!  UU'  f?6  it  wai?  wifiV  Ciiriytts  sis  tori?  nj- 

})skl  nil  eito  ibn^  you  ww  .iyiiifc 'in  Uith  bt'ouj^Ut  thyiy 

hoKpdval  al  Wadiingtol*  T where  be  was.  Souiet;mes  they  nearly 

“ Amt  soyontoe  ail  been  iuikiogjt  oyer  filled  Urn  space  with  their  crhiolineshuMJ 
ftmoiTff  yourselves,  huwe  yqu  C ^)d . Cur-  the  tp.yy  ehattor  of  i heir  tulkingv  He  woohl 
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join  ill  Hiri  r inl!c  ami  they  W ere  always  W.TS  going  IOSMV.  S^e  spoke  w ilh  a cor-' 

u ry  indulgent  m mrhuling  iiie  sick  man  non  uniurent  diretVti|^S  that  seenmd  to 

in  ibeti-  he  very  ebaruckwi.stk-  with  her. 

•’.  -Al'iss  Flora  Smith  name  who  sued  :«.  OAVoud  von  tel]  rite  bow  von  got  tin 
bevy  «if  four  in-  \)  va  brio’ll t young.  gif  Ik  mubroivpe  likeness  of  im\  Mr.  *dur- 
and  Cuvieu.  looked  o|>  aU  her  at  Wnb  leHu" 

a %**id  deal  m fnirvesh  Ami  rem-bed  out  iN  I didn't,”  s;j id  Curkdt;  " u >va>  i 
: r » > »d:tu  ifek  Miiil  to  her, .and  hd>,  her  Hkemtss  of  some  other  girl.  I';  gneiss 

s*vb  warm  o-a>],  Slit  ;v.-u  very  I y , my  yirjV  uame  must  have  boon.  * Fanny  ’ 

n ith  a bright,  alert  impression.  due,  per  Smith 

hup-  X#  the  higlt  iMylo.u^:  <>/  b or  finely  "Oh1/  >!»*•  >aid,  ad  roost.  bluukdy,  ami 
|i*ae;h:ed  eyebrows./  Sbe  wa>  very  shy  then  -she  blushed  fed. 

n»r  sj  while,  but  Cbn  b’M.  eouldsep  that  she  C/urleM  laughed  M Tint  ! I.ike  Miss 
\v;rs  ^rateldog  biin  witii  a de.d  <>f  in-  Fh>r<*  Smith  ever  so  better  tibia 

NovrnUy  frank  ivuriosity..,  He  laughed  Mess  Fanny  Smithy*  h<*  said, 
ie  mm  odlb  the y>l bdr>,  for  he  was  pro-  Ip  the  tw.»>  w^eks  that  followed,  Onbtt 
anfiij^eii’  'ul  tUer  tlirtemnde.  he-'  taw  her  aJtfKtsI  oV.ery  vbty . ..&h<£  in- 

living  Fldt^^iriilh  aiid  Uieytm-  <jfed  ft ■ dfer'vr^f ^ 

p.Wjf-nve. ih/ftfty-  /baV$;  dnf«ii  .tiie  itix&i  h&tbrai 
•■/iiy-a tubby  Uiyoppetriumly  ottered,  and  thing  in  the  world  lor  lmn  b»  fall  in  love 
CoilfrU  over  fttyd  sat.  down  'beside  with  her, 

tiei;  on  the  smocitli  hair-ckuh  .obm  She  ft  chanced  to  be  a period  of  soft,  ah 


ie  rov-piioly  0 bis  pieM'ney  u-iaJ  unyt  smninerl.ikn  wea.thei\  but  fit!*  of  the 
-v.,!|,-rj  at  loin,  3iid  po^eutiy  they  y^ltjen  glow:  uf  jMKiUm,,  and  ewe- » day 

w&i  higel her  W-hh  go-atev  '-.uni  t.hodril  would  walk  bp  u -:  la;  as  r|.e  Sumo 

ce-ot*‘r  A?  i.iv*  \!«e  turm-h  otward  • 2>jpirills‘  1» ou.se.,  t>u pporiin^  biru^eli  e >ih 

bun  Uud  v Veil  »*;b;re  she  !>:  bid  '•  v;jre\  and  ni'M.in*/  v<u\  b*  neOfdi  V-  . 

Otv  *:-xpres;UMO  Of  b-r  -hv-  >V;n*ly  t.hyays  be  vtmjjd  und  f N v. 
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at  home,  and  he  would  hit  for  a vdiilo  tiiut  his  heari.  waw  beathig  very  thickly 
taJ  tints  ' A I iii  idf t b i 1 1 % u t johJ  hea  vi  ly . Site  lend  made  firth  helpless 

tinuully  the  jyresema:  of  the  soli,  pellucid  effort  to  gii  oat  of  ihe  httitn  with  ;Rfisaty 
jjdy  tit  t)xe  imleot  tmr&  ftuii  life  li ;i.d;  no tV'she  sa t quit*  still,  leaning  back 

boson  1—3  joy  that  wh*  ouly  Imffeen  i u to  Iri  hr#  el w>ir  i u e4)«n ce*,  Mid  L a watch  ed 
hr  those delicious  pangs,  those  fender >■.«»/•  her  sweet  young;  bosom  rtsiug  and  failing 
fou-umg  fttrictur^  ah<-\u  the  heart  whm<  -a  as  *be  woo  ml.  a thin,  lace  bnudkentUmf 
Kuiehof  bceon:*^  it  glance.  a sodden  fvnr  ■ amtmd  and  around  byr  linger, . By -'and-; 
gr&hce,  wriulil  strike  a keener  rapture  into  oy  he  broke  the  awkward  .silence  m mil 

her  he  was  soiacv  «h€  way  going  atvay  tht? 
ions  stirred  with  i n n^xi  day,.  * - * . 

U?  Who  can  tell  Site  replied  that  she  too  was  sorry, 

• ■ d • * V * V ‘ * -y  .*  ' * ■ , .IJfc  . >r6mjered 

if  she  would  erer 

i if.'l  :*  V.aS  a |nK*c 

. . • * \ • y ,-.  -''.y'ytifiidleh^; ' . 

: ' Do  yon  icVrovv 

;akleu  dhys.elitig-  tvb,T  1 u*u  sci  sixrs*y*y'  tffa  Mked  wf  Inst  , 
moment  as  it  Sim  d id  *Voi  reply;  He  gazed  nvdetiUy 
■at  htp* * she  did  not  lift  hpr;  ew$v  hut  sat 
VVjmthn g t he  IwiiftU&e)* ie f around  and 
avub ♦ ul  hyp.  fi •;*  Been  use  I love 
you.v  lie  Uveal-bud; 

' he:i$t  wai».  full  of  the  chattae 

* of  eirii sb  voices,  Out.  the  suHlnes^  in  Ui> 

ay  The '';#0}iiess>  when- 

kVllHrk,  gajbhtrmtg  hi  i he  verse  \v  as*  created.  Gland  my  through  thy 
*e  the  open  rn igflit  see  (htiy  j>iH*y 

'V'dde.r  fiie  ha If  h»r  with  young  faces  nod  e foody. 

in  two  sat  it  lane  in  aH  ihq 

world.  ■ ft  ^<vmc*4  h>  him  that  -Jit"  had 
<kea^i>  ti*'  breathe. i*.  Mrt  ^liyty 

ija|shd  Uer  iiVo 

i h-  t.li<y  fyji . -' ' • ■ )> o.^d^^r  gaze, ' 
iVr« .' OvdS  bat , _ gi^y^othetc* 
and  if  sedned  10  him  as  tb^diih  ail  thm^’ 
had  hard ly  a word  f-oi*  dissol  veil  ^ajr-  her. 

y‘  I>dfnh  you  know  J lore 
hrmthed-  agaits.  . • V*  '•  ,i 

v 

roulil  Odl.  fne  women  ooutn  vr  >nci«  tinner  N#*ver  t.i<H)e.s\s  he  nmlerslonul,  and  1/y  hr. 
Very  tkfxlnKMtiiy..  Ha ^ only  knew  :U>At :.  hehi  nothhig  but  her  eyes  %Si 

l>resemly  they  were  .-alone. , and  he  found  him. 


about,  lam,  ftnd 
. hd’  ■^byd^erye  :.'. 
seerrt^d  lo  ftpj- 
li  HH4 1 thnv 

an d d . 

desire  th hi  drew 
him  to  her 

She  Was  only- 
to  mjuaiii  for 
two  week*.,  wind 
Curlett  eqmiteil 
out  those*  few  pmhoiis  gt 
Uig  Iiiigtn4hgly  to  every 
passed. 

On  her  la^t  day  in  ii 
ranged  tiiat  felre  and  a n u m)>er  <tf  other 
giviB  wore  to  take  tjia  a t 
ami  that  a number  iff  young  mon  arerd  tor 
oonie  ui  aftor  tea  io 
idg.  The  young  l^di 
at  Bya  ^ 

lilnviry  wliere  i ‘Uriel!  sat, •and'  whet* 

raided  gr eon,  Veneftnu  blinds,  lying 
w ide  ^ pares  of  go) den  vad  id n eo  u pivn  i 
carpeted  door.  ' yj 

it  deemed  to  Ohriatf  that  Miss,  Ef ora 

Withdrew . move  d tlfaf i 'Usually  , far  &svhJt 
f ifaiiji  Vum  iiltd  her  'inih>ceiit:.  vosOrV.e,.  ' *;.gtfin,. 
thlh^ti  Vivaciously  and  guyiy  Willi  the* 

him  ft  was  I^wuliud  who  somehow  eon 
t rived  fo  leave  Irmi  and  her  h:ig*din-r. 
How  his  lister  managed  ft  GmdofcV  hht v» 
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$ You  won't  go  away  tomorrow,  will  Unit  bn  w.  tell  in  g her  about;  he  alw> 
you?*  iif*  whispered,  breathlessly.  And  ht  gather  .'forgot  that  it  was  net  a bkeijess- 
the  .same  breathless:  wlosper  she  replied,  ol,her.;  tffte  listened  in  Mienee  anti  made 
*“ Not  if  you  want  me  to  slay,  ’ im  response.  ’vl/ii  get  it  and  show  H to 

1 do  want  you.  Wilt  you  stayC  vmi.'  he  sank 

V - ; H OK  vv'U  t miiiil  ' sir*  snkh 

Then  Rosalind  I’ame,  and  at  her  com*  cooi  1 3.  in d i U <> 

b«£  that  sphere  of  golden  joy  was  broken  ” Yf‘^  hut  J would  like  you  h>  see  it 
iifto  :fragmfeti'K;  • liiiiir  -to  • 

'*  What  am  yon  two  doing  hered’  she  go  ami  get  jI. 
said,  and  her  words  struck  load  upon  Tie  opened  the  eatte  apil  bunded  it  to 
their  passion  Flora  got  op  and  threw  ben  and  she  took  it  almost 

her  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her  ouun  Sim  looked  at  it  fur  it  liitlo  while,  mid 
arid  again ami  Rusaliod  imstantly  Ufulm-  then  she  said.  **  Weil,  I must  say  1 rati  li 
Stood  it  nil.  admire  your  taste/' 

Ouriwf  stared  ar  her  fora  moment,  u ml 
Viol  Umaoid.rot \ p»\  thru  broke  jfi)t,o  a helpless  laugh.  Hr 

.SioiidYbr^e  .,r  kmr  dus  !a !«.*»■  Cu«‘left  rero^iuii^d; Iid^  as  ho  bail  one  tinu*  butMi 
and  Hbc'.su.i  U>i*vihr:r  again  mi  the  library  s’o  stirred  by  a fanciful  uml  diaphanous. 
OurPMt  bad  mo]  to  her  fbe  eordud  letter  love  Tor  that,  umbrni ype,  so  now  >hv  was 

tram  her  r.tmmai  'w:iMi.-:au;  d&id.Uttiotffc  ami  as  mi 

iatlirv;  and  now  rlicv  wnv  Talking  who  mi  b^ntial  a jealousy; 
a brukim  talk  t bat  dropped  like  . hours  yv  Sr  to  reached  the  pwfurtf,  pack  to  him 

Smoet boar  Hti^esiod  the  ambrofype,  ami  'with  a dt.*vut«M,.  airol*  MtVmv  at  bis  laugh, 

Curioti  began  tivlltoir  bt-r  ail  about  if—  unb  before  he  shut  Uuv  case  he  himself 

•.  1 1 i v li*  heap  looked ’-&b f^h »♦  1 1 Ta:^>  How  flat;  it 

ii  0^  'Jus*  bureau,  how  lit  used  to  stand  %sus^)i<Av  lifeless!  if  was.  jh£  counte* 

looking  iii  \i  and  dreaming  o\vr  it.  lu>w  Vnume  of  a raiber  pretty  girl-  tied  was 

it  had  inspired  him  to  enlist  far  the  WcU\  all  , 

bow  it  bad  stood  at  ids  bedside  to  the  lios'  &>  iot.be  lapse  of  time  do  our  ideals 
pita)  all  the  while  be  had  been  jipgufrng  al ways  become  Ihit  and  bl’e less,  the  mtb 
between  life  ami  death.  As  lie  talked  it  itm*  alone  retaining  their  substance  and 
seeim/ii  to  linn  that  if  was  Vier  portrait  vitality. 


W II I T E M A JST  5 S AFRICA. 

BY  POl'LTNEY  BIGELOW. 


PART 

PRESIDENT 

IT  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  do  more 
than  ripened  a few  personal  notes 
about  Paul  Kruger.  At.  a later  date  I 
may  attempt  to  fill  in  this  picture  by 
drawing  upon  the  stores  of  official  publi- 
cations covering  the  years  of  his  public 
life:  but  now  1 shall  seek  to  give  answer 
to  a question  that  is  often  heard  : ■'  What 
sort  of  a inan  is  this  grand  bid  Bpere*’ 
And  let  me  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that 


It 

KRUGER, 

what  I am  here  penning  is  partly  from 
the  lips  of  .Mr.  Kxugeir  hinwlf.  partly 
from  his  State  Secretary,  Dr.  Ley ds.  and 
very  largely  from  intimates  who  have* 
had  the  President  s permission  to  speak 
in  regard  to  Ins  early  life. 

It  was  on  May  SO,  TSllfi.  that  1 first,  set 
foot  in  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal, 
named  Pretoria,  after  the  Boer  leader 
Prelorius.  It  was  about  niKm:  tint  sun 
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was  broiling  down  as  it  does  in  Texas; 
the  broad,  dusty  streets  reminded  me  of 
an  average  prairie  town  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  this  impression  was  further 
heightened  by  noting  great  freight- wag- 
ons drawn  by  sixteen  oxen,  and  scrawny 
mustangs  galloping  about,  with  sunburnt, 
shaggy  - bearded  Boers  astride  of  them. 
There  was  a flavor  of  cowboy  and  som- 
brero to  the  scene.  With  me  was  Mr. 
Chapin,  the  acting  United  States  consul. 
He  had  with  him  official  authority  to  ap- 
propriate the  body  of  an  American  citi- 
zen, John  Hays  Hammond,  take  him  to 
Johannesburg,  to  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
wife,  and  then  bring  him  back  to  Pretoria. 
Mr.  Hammond  was  in  the  town  jail,  and 
Mr.  Chapin  had  cheerfully  given  up  his 
time  in  order  to  do  this  act  of  mercy  for 
a woman  in  distress. 

Why  Mr.  Hammond  was  in  jail  is 
another  story.  Without  pretending  to 
pass  here  upon  the  merits  of  Boer  legisla- 
tion, it  did  strike  me  that  something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  judiciary  of  a country 
that  found  it  necessary  to  treat  as  a felon 
such  a man  as  John  Hays  Hammond. 

Arrived  at  the  jail,  we  found  the  en- 
trance encumbered  by  dozens  of  wagons, 
and  learned  that  President  Kruger  had 
that  very  morning  released  some  fifty  of 
the  44  Uitlanders  ” who  had  been  confined 
as  traitors.  Hammond  was  not  of  this 
number,  so  our  acting  consul  applied  to 
the  janitor  with  an  official  request  for 
him.  The  jailer,  named  Duplessis,  sent 
back  word  that  he  was  too  much  occu- 
pied then  to  attend  to  Mr.  Chapin,  and 
that  he  had  better  return  later  — in  an 
hour  or  so.  We  did  as  we  were  ordered, 
much  wondering  at  this.  But  on  re- 
turning to  the  place  we  learned  that  this 
same  Duplessis  had  meanwhile  slipped 
out  himself,  taking  Hammond  with  him, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might 
thereby  himself  have  a holiday  and  earn 
a fee  into  the  bargain.  So  poor  Ham- 
mond, after  five  months  of  petty  torture 
in  the  society  of  black  convicts,  was  on 
this  day  robbed  of  the  society  of  a friend 
and  made  to  share  his  sketchy  liberty 
with  a jailer,  even  though  the  official  au- 
thority had  been  given  which  allowed 
him  two  days  of  liberty. 

Sadly  we  went  back  to  the  town,  to 
bear  that  Hammond  had  been  seen  leav- 
ing Pretoria  for  Johannesburg  in  charge 
of  the  jailer,  and  so  our  acting  consul 
had  a worse  than  wasted  day. 
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That  afternoon,  when  it  was  almost 
dark,  a Boer  member  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Assembly  said  to  me, 

14  Have  you  met  the  President?” 

44  No,”  I said. 

“Then  come  along  with  me.” 

There  was  a refreshing  simplicity  about 
this  procedure  that  suggested  a pastoral 
if  not  patriarchal  form  of  government. 
We  walked  for  ten  minutes  along  one  of 
the  many  broad,  unpaved  streets  of  the 
little  town,  until  we  came  to  five  army 
tents  pitched  on  a vacant  corner  lot. 

44  What  is  that  camp  doing  here  in 
town?”  I asked. 

“ Oh,  that  is  for  the  President’s  sentry 
guard.” 

44  Odd,”  thought  I.  44  The  American 
President  manages  seventy  millions  and 
doesn’t  even  have  a policeman  at  his 
door,  and  here  in  a republic  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  whites  the  Pre- 
sident has  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers.” 
Later  I found  that  whenever  Mr.  Kruger 
went  to  or  from  the  government  office  he 
was  invariably  surrounded  by  six  mount- 
ed troopers  armed  with  carbines,  and  com- 
manded by  an  officer.  The  government 
offices  were  surrounded  by  soldiers  bear- 
ing rifles,  and  two  sentinels  paced  up  and 
down  before  the  windows  of  the  execu- 
tive chamber,  looking  in  ^rom  time  to 
time  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  Of  course 
this  room  is  on  the  ground-floor.  Wheth- 
er the  government  indulged  in  these  ex- 
travagant military  precautions  from  se- 
rious apprehension  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent’s life,  or  whether  it  did  so  in  order 
to  make  the  farmer  constituents  believe 
that  the  Uitlanders*  were  plotting  to  kid- 
nap or  assassinate  their  leader,  I do  not 
venture  here  to  express  an  opinionr 

Opposite  the  five  army  tents  stood  a 
long  low  house,  all  the  rooms  of  which 
were  on  the  ground -floor.  A veranda 
ran  along  the  front,  and  perhaps  six  feet 
of  shrubbery  separated  the  stoop  from 
the  sidewalk.  It  was  a typical  farm- 
house, such  as  a prosperous  Boer  farmer 
would  be  inclined  to  build,  and  was  al- 
most concealed  by  lofty  shade  trees. 
There  was  no  driveway  to  the  front  door, 
no  sign  that  the  house  contained  any  but 
an  average  citizen  of  Pretoria.  But  at 
the  wicket -gate  were  two  soldiers  with 
rifles,  who  challenged  us  as  we  attempted 
to  pass.  My  friend  the  legislator  said 

* Uitlander  is  our  outlander , German  Auslander, 
and  refers  to  aliens  as  distinguished  from  citizens. 
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who  he  was,  and  that  sufficed,  for  no  fur- 
ther questions  were  asked.  The  front 
door  was  wide  open;  we  rang  no  bell, 
but  walked  into  the  small  and  rather  fee- 
bly lighted  hallway,  and  looked  about  us 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
a servant.  But  no  servant  was  to  be 
seen,  though  we  walked  through  to  the 
back  of  the  house  and  made  as  diligent  a 
search  as  the  circumstances  warranted. 

Then  we  returned  to  the  front  door. 
To  the  right  of  the  hall  was  a reception- 
room,  occupied  by  a few  ladies,  who  were, 
I presume,  calling  upon  Mrs.  Kruger. 
To  the  left  was  a corresponding  room,  but 
the  door  was  closed.  Gruff  voices  I could 
distinctly  hear,  and  my  friend  said,  in  a 
relieved  voice,  “ He’s  there;  it’s  all  right!” 

I thought,  “On  the  contrary,  it’s  all 
wrong.”  For  I had  no  mind  to  intrude 
myself  upon  Paul  Kruger  when  he  was 
talking  gruffly  with  his  fellow-burghers. 
I had  also  just  learned  that  the  liberated 
prisoners  had  come  from  jail  directly  to 
Kruger’s  house,  and  there  thanked  him 
for  his  clemency.  I felt  that  this  must 
have  been  a hard  official  day  for  the  aged 
statesman,  and  that  he  was  having  at  that 
moment  another  of  the  many  political 
tussles  through  which  he  has  had  to 
make  his  way  in  order  to  rule  with  effect 
amongst  people  like  himself. 

My  law-making  friend  knocked  at  the 
door;  a voice  bade  us  come  in,  and  we 
entered  upon  such  a scene  as  carried  me 
back  in  spirit  to  the  year  1809,  when  An- 
dreas Hofer  met  his  fellow- farmers  of 
Tyrol  in  the  castle  of  Innsbruck.  But  that 
was  long  ago,  when  the  first  Napoleon  was 
making  Jameson  raids  over  every  frontier 
of  Europe,  and  before  Africa  was  dreamed 
of  as  anything  but  a wilderness  of  blacks 
and  strange  animals. 

In  an  arm-chair  beside  a round  table 
sat  Paul  Kruger.  The  rest  of  the  room 
was  occupied  by  as  many  swarthy  burgh- 
ers as  could  find  seats.  They  wore  long 
beards,  and  gave  to  the  assembly  a solem- 
nity, not  to  stay  sternness,  suggestive  of 
a Russian  monastery.  My  friend  led  me 
at  once  through  the  circle  of  councillors, 
and  said  a few  words  to  the  President,  who 
rose,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  pointed, 
with  a grunt,  to  a chair  at  his  side.  He 
then  took  his  seat  and  commenced  to 
puff  at  a huge  pipe.  He  smoked  some 
moments  in  silence,  and  I watched  with 
interest  the  strong  features  of  his  remark- 
able face.  I had  made  up  my  mind  that 


I should  not  say  the  first  word,  for  I 
knew  him  to  be  a man  given  to  silence. 
He  smoked,  and  I watched  him  — we 
watched  one  another,  in  fact.  I felt  that 
I had  interrupted  a council  of  state,  and 
that  I was  an  object  of  suspicion,  if  not 
ill-will,  to  the  twenty  broad-shouldered 
farmers  whose  presence  I felt,  though  I 
saw  only  Kruger. 

And,  indeed,  his  is  a remarkable  face 
and  form.  I have  seen  him  often  since, 
during  church  service,  on  the  street,  and 
in  his  office,  but  that  first  impression  in 
his  own  simple  home  will  outlive  all  the 
others.  I should  like  to  have  known  him 
in  the  field,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
prairie — a broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his 
head,  a shirt  well  opened  at  the  throat, 
his  rifle  across  his  shoulder.  There  he 
would  have  shown  to  advantage  in  the 
elements  that  gave  him  birth,  and  lifted 
him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  his  country,  if 
not  of  all  South  Africa.  Kruger  in  a 
frock-coat  high  up  under  his  ears,  with  a 
stove-pipe  hat  unsuited  to  his  head,  with 
trousers  made  without  reference  to  shape, 
with  a theatrical  sash  across  his  breast 
after  the  manner  of  a St.  Patrick’s  day 
parade — all  that  is  the  Kruger  which  fur- 
nishes stuff  to  ungenerous  journalists  who 
find  caricature  easier  than  portrait-paint- 
ing. That  is  the  Kruger  whom  some  call 
ungraceful,  if  not  ugly.  But  that  is  not 
the  real  Kruger.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
not  an  Apollo,  yet  many  have  referred  to 
his  face  as  lighting  up  into  something 
akin  to  beauty.  The  first  impression  I 
received  of  Kruger  suggested  to  me  a 
composite  portrait  made  up  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  a frag- 
ment of  John  Bright  about  the  eyes. 
Kruger  has  the  eyes  of  a man  never 
weary  of  watching,  yet  watching  so  stead- 
ily and  so  unobtrusively  that  few  suspect 
how  keen  his  gaze  can  be.  There  is 
something  of  the  slumbering  lion  about 
those  great  eyes — something  fearless,  yet 
given  to  repose.  Could  we  think  of 
Kruger  as  an  animal,  it  would  be  some- 
thing suggested  both  by  the  lion  and  the 
ox.  We  know  him  to  be  a man  of  pas- 
sionate act  and  word  when  roused,  yet 
outwardly  he  carries  an  air  of  undisturbed 
serenity. 

His  features,  like  those  of  most  great 
men,  are  of  striking  size  and  form,  and, 
moreover,  harmonious.  The  mouth  is 
strikingly  like  that  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin in  the  well-known  portrait  by  Du 
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Plessis.  It  is  a mouth  that  appears  set 
by  an  act  of  will,  and  not  by  natural  dis- 
position. It  parts  willingly  into  a smile, 
and  that  smile  lights  his  whole  face  into 
an  expression  wholly  benevolent.  All 
those  who  know  Kruger  have  noticed 
this  feature — this  beautifying  effect  of  his 
cheery  smile.  The  photographs  of  him 
give  only  his  expression  when  ready  for 
an  official  speech — not  his  happy  mood 
when  chatting  with  his  familiars. 

His  mouth  is  not  so  large  as  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  from  a man 
so  famed  for  persistence;  and,  after  all, 
this  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Kruger  has  been  misunderstood, 
and  that  when  his  life  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten we  shall  find  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  the  secret  of 
his  success  lay  not  in  blind  obstinacy,  but 
in  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  which  he 
felt  to  be  within  his  powers.  Kruger 
and  Franklin  each  led  long  lives  of  pub- 
lic usefulness,  and  have  made  their  names 
memorable  by  the  personal  ascendency 
they  exercised  over  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Each  of  these  great  men 
had  a career  of  almost  unbroken  success, 
and  owed  it  largely  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation which  lurks  in  the  corner  of 
each  one’s  mouth.  With  a square  jaw 
and  a broader  mouth  Kruger  could  not  be 
to-day  what  he  is.  One  has  but  to  look 
Bismarck  full  in  the  face  to  see  there  the 
reason  of  his  sudden  loss  of  influence. 

Massive  oval  chin,  large  flat  ears,  and 
strong  nose  are  notable  in  Kruger.  His 
head,  however,  is  small  in  proportion — 
neither  deep  nor  high.  His  shoulders 
are  rather  high,  his  chest  broad  and  deep; 
he  stands  full  six  feet,  and  has  long  legs 
which  help  to  make  us  believe  the  mar- 
vels told  of  his  running  powers. 

For  instance,  here  is  the  story  I have 
from  an  eye  witness,  just  as  he  told  it: 
“It  is  also  a fact  that  the  President  could 
run  as  fast  as  a horse.  I remember  once 
that  he  had  a dispute  with  his  friend  Ja- 
cobs, owing  to  the  President  stating  that 
he  could  run  as  fast  as  a horse.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  President  ran  against  a 
horse,  with  a rider  on  it,  for  a length  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  yards,  and  actual- 
ly outran  the  horse.”  This  would  seem 
incredible  had  I not  heard  the  tale  con- 
firmed by  Kruger  himself,  who  is  most 
reluctant  to  speak  of  his  own  doings.  He 
must  have  been  about  eighteen  years  old 
at  that  time. 


On  another  occasion  he  ran  a foot-race 
against  the  pick  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs. 
There  were  large  prizes  of  good  cattle. 
It  was  a long  whole  day’s  run  across 
country,  past  certain  well-known  land- 
marks— amongst  others,  his  own  father’s 
house.  Young  Kruger  soon  distanced  all 
his  pursuers,  and  when  he  reached  his 
father’s  house  he  was  so  far  ahead  that  he 
went  in  and  had  some  coffee.  His  father, 
however,  was  so  angry  at  him  for  run- 
ning across  country  without  his  rifle 
that  he  very  nearly  gave  his  son  a flog- 
ging. But  he  made  the  boy  take  a light 
rifle  with  him  when  he  left  to  finish  his 
race. 

On  sped  young  Kruger,  the  Kaffir 
braves  toiling  after  him  as  well  as  they 
could.  They  threw  away  their  impedi- 
ments as  their  muscles  weakened;  their 
path  became  strewn  with  shields,  spears, 
clubs,  and  even  the  bangles  they  wore  on 
their  legs  and  arms.  But,  in  spite  of  it 
all,  Paul  Kruger  kept  far  ahead  of  them; 
and  as  the  day  waned  he  found  himself  so 
completely  master  of  the  situation  that  he 
commenced  to  look  about  for  an  antelope 
which  he  might  bring  into  camp  by  way 
of  replenishing  the  larder. 

He  saw  through  the  tall  grass  a patch 
of  color,  which  made  him  think  that  it 
belonged  to  a buck  taking  his  ease.  He 
aimed  and  pulled  the  trigger;  but  the  gun 
missed  fire;  and  instead  of  an  antelope, 
there  bounded  up  a huge  lion,  who  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  sound.  The  two 
faced  each  other,  the  lion  glaring  at  Kru- 
ger, and  he  returning  that  glare  by  the 
steady  gaze  of  his  fearless  eyes.  The  lion 
retreated  a few  steps,  and  Kruger  made  as 
many  steps  forward;  then  Kruger  com- 
menced slowly  taking  one  step  backward, 
followed  by  a second,  and  then  a third. 
But  the  lion  followed  every  move  of  Kru- 
ger, keeping  always  the  same  distance. 
This  work  was  getting  to  be  very  wearing, 
not  to  say  dangerous,  particularly  so  as 
darkness  was  coming  on  and  no  sign  of 
relief.  Slowly  and  cautiously  Kruger  pre- 
pared his  musket  for  a second  shot.  He 
raised,  aimed,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but 
again  there  was  only  the  snap  of  the  cap, 
and  Kruger  saw  himself  face  to  face  with 
a lion,  and  no  weapon  but  the  stock  of  a 
useless  rifle.  The  last  snap  of  the  lock 
had  so  infuriated  the  wild  beast  that  he 
made  a spring  into  the  air  and  landed 
close  to  Kruger’s  feet — so  close,  indeed, 
that  the  earth  was  thrown  up  into  his 
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face,  and  he  expected  to  be  in  the  ani- 
mal’s grasp.  He  raised  his  gun  to  deal 
the  animal  a blow,  but  at  this  the  lion 
retreated,  glancing  sullenly  over  his 
shoulder,  until  he  was  about  fifty  yards 
away;  then,  as  though  by  a sudden  im- 
pulse, the  beast  broke  into  a furious  gal- 
lop and  disappeared  over  the  next  hill. 

Kruger  joyfully  resumed  his  race, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  that  happened,  easi- 
ly carried  off  the  prize  from  the  Kaffir 
chiefs. 

Kruger  had  no  equal  as  a runner.  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  skill  with  the 
rifle.  Indeed,  he  would  have  challenged 
the  best  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  outfit  and  given 
a good  account  of  himself.  An  old  friend 
of  Kruger  told  me,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
that  Kruger  was  once  on  horseback  and 
chased  by  an  infuriated  buffalo.  His 
horse  was  a good  one,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion had  become  rather  fatigued,  and  the 
buffalo  commenced  to  gain.  The  unequal 
chase  promised  to  end  disastrously  for  the 
horse  and  its  rider,  for  the  buffalo  kept 
gaining,  and  would  soon  have  his  horns 
in  action.  Then  Kruger  performed  a feat 
which  his  old  friend  recalled  to  me  with 
great  pride.  He  turned  in  his  saddle, 
raised  his  rifle,  took  deliberate  aim  while 
his  own  horse  was  in  full  gallop,  fired, 
and  the  buffalo  fell,  shot  straight  through 
the  forehead. 

But  Kruger  himself  never  lets  one 
suspect  that  he  has  done  these  things; 
and  to  look  at  him  in  church  one  would 
think  that  he  had  been  trained  for  the 
post  of  deacon  or  church- warden. 

Another  story,  equally  strange,  was  told 
me  by  the  same  friend.  It  happened  on 
the  same  day  on  which  the  previous  ad- 
venture occurred.  He  had  been  chasing 
another  buffalo,  and  his  horse  had  brought 
him  close  up  to  his  victim.  Suddenly  the 
huge  beast  put  his  foot  into  a hole,  and 
fell  head  over  heels  into  a wallow.  Kru- 
ger was  on  top  of  it  in  a moment,  horse 
and  rider  and  buffalo  rolling  pell-mell  in 
the  same  big  puddle.  But  Kruger  was  the 
first  to  collect  his  wits.  He  sprang  at  the 
head  of  the  buffalo,  seized  both  its  horns 
in  his  hands,  and  while  the  beast  lay  upon 
its  side,  twisted  its  neck  so  as  to  force  its 
nose  under  water;  and  thus,  after  a strug- 
gle of  sheer  strength,  Kruger  killed  the 
buffalo  by  drowning  it.  I had  heard 
this  story  already  in  Cape  Town,  but  would 
not  believe  it  until  I had  the  President’s 
corroboration  of  this  extraordinary  feat. 


It  was  a superior  horse  which  Kruger 
rode  in  those  days,  but,  like  many  another 
excellent  animal,  looked  rather  unpromis- 
ing. Two  famous  elephant-hunters  went 
out  with  him  once,  and  arranged  that  as 
they  had  the  best  nags  they  should  ride 
ahead  and  turn  the  elephant’s  head,  while 
Kruger  on  his  inferior  mount  should  come 
along  as  well  as  he  could. 

When  they  sighted  their  first  elephant 
the  two  well -mounted  hunters  sprang 
away  and  gave  valiant  chase.  At  first 
they  heard  nothing  of  Kruger,  and  though  t 
he  had  been  left  far  behind.  At  last  the 
well-known  tones  were  heard  calling 
out,  “ Why  don’t  you  head  the  beast 
off?”  But  they  were  dealing  with  an 
uncommonly  active  elephant,  and  were 
having  all  they  could  do  to  hold  their 
own.  Again  came  Kruger’s  loud  call: 

“ But  why  don’t  you  head  the  beast 
off?” 

The  two  fore -riders  redoubled  their 
efforts,  but  they  could  not  outdistance 
the  ever-increasing  appeals  of  their  com- 
rade, whom  they  had  considered  as  whol- 
ly unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping  up  with 
them.  But  Kruger  knew  his  horse  well, 
and  had  waited  long  for  this  triumph. 
He  rode  beside  the  two  men  for  some 
time,  and  then  said,  carelessly,  44  Per- 
haps I’d  better  turn  the  beast,”  and  then 
shot  ahead.  He  soon  had  this  elephant 
far  away  from  his  former  companions, 
and  shot  him  dead.  Then,  seeing  no- 
thing of  these  two  famous  hunters,  he  rode 
off  after  more  elephants,  and  when  they 
at  last  overtook  him  he  had  killed  five  to 
their  nothing. 

Indeed,  had  Kruger  never  entered  pub- 
lic life,  his  early  years  in  the  hunting-field 
would  alone  have  made  him  worthy  to 
be  ranked  with  the  heroes  of  Fenimore 
Cooper. 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  was  pleased  to 
recall  his  life  as  a printer’s  apprentice, 
so  President  Kruger  told  me,  with  some 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  his  youth 
had  been  largely  spent  in  herding  cattle. 
Sir  James  Sivewright,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  Cape  Colony,  told 
me  that  he  once  called  upon  Kruger  with 
a certain  duke,  who  was  by  no  means  con- 
ceited, but  was  somewhat  deficient  in  dip- 
lomatic address.  The  conversation,  as  I 
recall  it,  ran  about  as  follows.  Of  course 
it  was  conducted  by  means  of  an  inter- 
preter. 

Duke:  “Tell  the  President  that  I am 
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the  Duke  of , and  have  come  to  pay 

my  respects  upon  him.” 

Kruger  gives  a grunt,  signifying  wel- 
come. 

Duke,  after  a long  pause:  “Ah!  tell 
him  that  I am  a member  of  the  English 
Parliament.” 

Kruger  gives  another  grunt,  and  puffs 
his  pipe. 

Duke,  after  a still  longer  pause:  “And 
— you  might  tell  him  that  I am— er — a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords — a Lord — 
you  know.” 

Kruger  puffs  as  before,  and  nods  his 
head,  with  another  grunt. 

Duke,  after  a still  more  awkward 
pause,  during  which  his  Grace  appears 
to  have  entertained  doubts  as  to  whether 
he  had  as  yet  been  sufficiently  identified: 
“ Er — it  might  interest  the  President  to 
know  that  I was  a Viceroy.” 

Kruger:  “Eh!  what’s  that  — a Vice- 
roy ?” 

Duke:  “Oh,  a Viceroy — that  is  a sort 
of  a King,  you  know.” 

Kruger  continued  puffing  in  silence 
for  some  moments,  obviously  weary  of 
this  form  of  conversation.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  gruffly, 
“ Tell  the  Englishman  that  I was  a cattle- 
herder.” 

This  closed  the  interview. 

Paul  Kruger  has  a sharp  tongue  in 
his  head,  and  a most  impartial  way  of 
using  it.  Never  an  old  friend  of  his  did 
I meet  but  I heard  of  some  saying  or  oth- 
er illustrating  this.  His  strong  words 
run  like  proverbs  through  the  Transvaal, 
and,  where  the  law  is  silent,  the  Boer  is 
guided  by  the  parables  of  his  President. 
When,  for  instance,  people  warned  him 
against  Jameson,  who  in  December  of  1895 
was  preparing  his  raid  upon  Johannes- 
burg, he  answered  them  by  referring  to 
the  tortoise — we  must  wait  until  the  beast 
has  stretched  his  neck  well  out  of  his 
shell,  then  we  can  cut  it  off.  In  other 
words,  he  acted  towards  Jameson  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  according  to  this  par- 
able— gave  them  all  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity they  sought,  and  at  last  cut  the 
turtle’s  head  off  most  completely.  On 
another  occasion  a deputation  waited  upon 
him  in  order  to  beg  him  not  to  hang  Jame- 
son and  his  comrades.  “ Bah !”  said  Kru- 
ger: ‘‘you  are  always  tap,  tap,  tapping  at 
the  tail  of  the  snake;  why  don’t  you  cut 
his  head  off?”  That  is  to  say:  “Why 
come  worry  me  about  Jameson  and  his 
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filibusters?  Why  don’t  you  go  for  Rhodes, 
the  chief  offender?”  And  again,  when  on 
that  same  May  30,  1896,  he  received  the. 
liberated  “reform”  prisoners,  he  said  to 
them,  “If  a dog  snaps  at  me,  I don’t  try 
to  punish  the  dog,  but  I try  to  get  at  the 
man  who  set  the  dog  at  me.” 

These  little  sayings  not  merely  mark 
the  mind  of  Kruger,  but  at  this  time  they 
illustrate  the  public  opinion  amongst  the 
Boers  touching  the  Jameson  raid.  That 
in  itself  they  regard  with  comparative 
indifference,  but  they  cherish  strong  sus- 
picion that  behind  Jameson  stood  a very 
powerful  combination  of  rich  and  influ- 
ential Englishmen,  whose  object  was  to 
rob  the  Boers  of  their  independence. 

When  I first  sat  face  to  face  with  this 
strong  man,  I felt  much  as  Kruger  him- 
self must  have  felt  on  meeting  that  lion 
who  so  strangely  interrupted  his  race 
with  the  Kaffir  chiefs.  He  embraced  me 
in  his  great  bovine  gaze,  and  wrapped  me 
in  clouds  of  tobacco.  I felt  the  eyes  of 
his  long-bearded  apostles  boring  through 
the  back  of  my  coat.  My  good  legislative 
friend  and  mentor  was  sympathetically 
troubled  as  to  the  reception  I was  about 
to  receive.  It  was  not  a wholly  cheerful 
moment,  though  I tried  to  look  into  his 
great  eyes  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

At  last,  as  though  he  felt  angry  at  being 
forced  into  speech,  Kruger  said,  gruffly, 

“ Ask  him  if  he  is  one  of  those  Americans 
who  run  to  the  English  Queen  when  he 
gets  into  trouble.” 

The  question  was  roughly  put;  the  ref- 
erence was  possibly  to  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond and  other  Americans  who  had  re- 
ceived English  government  assistance. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  words  contained  an 
intentional  insult,  but  in  Kruger’s  eyes 
was  no  such  purpose  at  that  time,  and 
with  all  his  gruffness  I could  see  that 
there  was  elasticity  in  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  His  twenty  apostles  watched  me 
in  silence,  and  I decided  that  this  was  not 
the  time  for  a discussion  as  to  how  far 
Uncle  Sam  need  apologize  for  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Britannia.  “Tell  the  Presi- 
dent,” said  I,  “ that  since  visiting  his  jail 
here  I have  concluded  that  it  would  be 
better  policy  for  an  American  to  ask  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Kruger  against  the  Eng- 
lish Queen.”  This  appeared  to  break  the 
ice,  for  Kruger  expanded  into  a broad 
smile,  and  his  twenty  bearded  burghers 
laughed  immoderately  at  my  small  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  subject  playfully.  It 
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has  since  crossed  my  mind  that  the  twenty 
burghers  may  have  taken  seriously  what 
I spoke  in  jest,  but,  on  second  thought,  I 
doubt  if  much  harm  could  have  been  done 
even  had  they  believed  me  literally.  I 
am  sure  that  each  burgher  present  be- 
lieved that  Americans  would  do  well  to 
invoke  Boer  protection  in  case  of  a diffi- 
culty with  England. 

. There  was  once  a council  of  war  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  one  chief  asked  if  any  one 
knew  what  the  English  flag  looked  like. 
All  looked  at  one  another  inquiringly. 
Then  up  spoke  a man  who  had  been  at 
Majuba  Hill,  and  he  reported  that  the 
only  flag  he  had  seen  was  a white  one. 
Then  another,  who  had  fought  at  Kru- 
gersdorp,  confirmed  his  fellow-burgher  by 
stating  that  the  only  flag  displayed  by 
Jameson  was  also  a white  one.  I was 
told  by  a member  of  the  Transvaal  Volks- 
raad  that  this  is  a true  story,  but,  true  or 
false,  it  has  complete  currency  amongst 
the  Boers  throughout  South  Africa — so 
much  so  that  they  no  longer  speak  of 
making  war  with  England  ; they  refer  to 
such  an  event  as  “ going  out  to  shoot 
Englishmen,”  as  they  might  go  out  for 
antelope  or  other  game.  That  such  sen- 
timents are  shared  by  Kruger  I doubt. 
He  has  watched  the  history  of  English- 
men in  South  Africa  for  fifty  years,  and 
has  fought  by  their  side  against  natives. 
None  better  than  Kruger  can  testify  to 
the  personal  courage  of  the  average  An- 
glo-Saxon; and  if  British  soldiers  have 
run  away  from  Boers,  he  knows  well  that 
there  were  circumstances  of  an  excep- 
tional nature  to  produce  so  strange  a re- 
sult. But  Kruger  is  an  old  man,  and  the 
men  of  his  generation  are  passing  away, 
leaving  the  field  to  inexperienced  patriots 
who  know  of  English  soldiers  nothing 
beyond  Majuba  and  Krugersdorp,  just  as 
many  French  statesmen  before  1870  knew 
of  German  history  nothing  but  Jena  and 
Auers  tad  t. 

In  concluding  my  first  interview  with 
President  Kruger  he  asked  me  some  ques- 
tions about  America,  and  finally  charged 
me  to  bear  to  President  Cleveland  a cor- 
dial message  of  good-will  both  for  him 
and  for  the  American  people.  This  was 
rather  a heavy  responsibility,  and  I am 
seeking  in  these  lines  to  partly  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  my  instructions. 

After  leaving  the  Presidency  I made  a 
house  to  house  visitation  of  all  the  known 
book -shops,  addressing  everywhere  the 


same  question:  “Have  you  a life  of  Pre- 
sident Kruger?”  Not  only  was  there  no 
life  of  him  to  be  found  in  the  capital  of 
his  country,  but  no  shop  could  supply  me 
with  even  a pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
There  were  pictures  of  him,  but  all  from 
the  same  negative,  and  one  photographer 
complained  bitterly  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  no  longer  allow  himself  to  be 
photographed.  I spoke  with  Boers  in 
high  official  station  regarding  the  Pre- 
sident’s life;  they  knew  nothing  of  their 
grand  old  chief  save  a few  hunting  yarns. 
He  was,  they  said,  a man  wholly  illiter- 
ate,who  cared  nothing  for  family  history 
or  historical  record  of  any  kind,  and  was 
very  angry  at  such  as  asked  him  ques- 
tions on  the  subject.  Even  his  State 
Secretary,  Dr.  Leyds,  told  me  with  regret 
that  he  had  in  vain  urged  Mr.  Kruger 
to  collect  material  for  a biography,  but 
always  without  success.  However,  one 
afternoon  I was  called  over  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Chamber,  and  found  to  my  sur- 
prise the  President  alone  with  Dr.  Leyds, 
and  both  prepared  to  help  me  in  my  task. 
It  must  have  been  the  hardest  piece  of 
diplomatic  work  ever  accomplished  by 
the  State  Secretary,  as  can  readily  be  ap- 
preciated by  any  one  knowing  the  tem- 
perament of  the  old  Boer.  He  had  be- 
fore this  expressed  strong  dislike  for  cer- 
tain men  who  had  come  to  see  him  and 
had  then  gone  away  to  make  him  ridicu- 
lous before  the  public.  One  of  them,  for 
instance,  said  Mr.  Kruger,  had  called  at- 
tention to  certain  stains  upon  the  Pre- 
sidential waistcoat.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kruger 
seemed  more  sensitive  on  this  subject 
than  I should  have  expected. 

However,  Dr.  Leyds  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that  I had  not  come  to  see 
him  for  sinister  purposes,  nor  even  idle 
curiosity,  and  as  a result  I had  with  him 
some  memorable  moments.  He  told  me 
many  things  definitely  which  I had  heard 
from  others  and  but  half  believed.  For 
instance,  he  was  but  seven  years  old 
when  he  shot  his  first  big  game— an  age 
when  most  of  us  could  scarcely  raise  a 
gun,  let  alone  aim  it  steadily.  In  those 
days  he  lived  as  a nomad — trecking  from 
place  to  place  over  the  prairies  with  large 
herds  of  oxen  and  sheep.  The  life  on  the 
high  open  prairie  of  South  Africa  is  the 
very  ideal  of  out  door  existence,  and  the 
men  who  lead  that  life  should,  indeed,  all 
become  centenarians,  did  they  not  under- 
mine their  nervous  forces  by  the  immod- 
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©rate  use  of  coffee  and  tobacco.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  the  President,  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  had  killed  his  first 
lion;  and  with  his  thirteenth  year  he  was 
fighting  for  his  country  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  citizens. 

These  facts  alone  speak  for  the  great 
physical  powers  enjoyed  by  young  Kru- 
ger, and  it  is  easy  to  believe  them,  seeing 
what  a splendid  physique  he  has  even 
now,  with  more  than  seventy  years  be- 
hind him.  His  face  to  day  bore  to  me 
marks  of  a deranged  liver,  as  well  as  im- 
paired digestion,  and  both  these  ailments 
may  reasonably  be  traced  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s proclivity  for  coffee  and  tobacco. 
Had  Mr.  Kruger  led  a more  simple  life  in 
these  two  respects,  he  would  probably 
reach  his  ninetieth  year  without  looking 
older  than  he  does  now  at  seventy. 

Kruger’s  first  African  ancestor  came 
not  from  Holland,  but  from  Germany — 
three  generations  back.  And  I note  in 
this  connection  that  he  spells  his  name 
not  Kruger,  but  KrGger — the  two  dots  in- 
dicating the  French  sound  of  u,  while  the 
half-moon  means  the  sound  of  oo  in  moon. 
Yet,  with  it  all,  even  Boers  pronounce  the 
name  almost  like  the  German  Krieger 
(i.  c.,  like  English  ee).  I was  first  struck 
by  this  discrepancy  while  noting  the 
President’s  autograph  upon  the  picture 
he  presented  to  me.  I thought  at  first 
that  possibly  the  half-moon  over  the  u 
had  been  made  by  a slip  of  the  pen ; for 
the  newspapers  were  at  that  time  con- 
stantly placing  two  dots  over  his  u instead 
of  the  half-moon.  But  in  Natal  the  Gov- 
ernor showed  me  subsequently  several  sig- 
natures of  Mr.  Kruger,  affixed  to  official 
documents,  and  these  official  signatures 
correspond  exactly  to  the  one  on  my  pic- 
ture, showing  that  the  half-moon  is  cor- 
rect and  the  two  dots  wrong. 

Mr.  Kruger  referred  with  great  pride  to 
his  father  and  mother,  both  “brave  and 
honorable  people,”  he  said.  His  father 
had  the  distinction  of  firing  the  first  shot 
at  the  English  under  Sir  Harry  Smith  at 
Boomplatz,  in  the  year  1848;  and  at  the 
recalling  of  this  stirring  episode  in  South 
African  history  the  venerable  Kruger 
seized  a sheet  of  blotting-paper,  drew  a 
few  hasty  lines,  and  at  once,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  gave  me  a graphic  picture  of 
how  the  British  marched  up  here,  the 
Boers  seized  that  point,  the  engagement 
started  with  this,  and  ended  with  that — 
all  told  so  clearly  that  the  listener  had  no 


difficulty  in  appreciating  each  move  in 
the  little  battle. 

He  was  a wild  boy,  was  Kruger,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession.  His  friend 
told  me  that  while  engaged  upon  build- 
ing the  first  church  at  Rustenburg  young 
Kruger  was  so  delighted  at  having  laid 
the  ridge  - pole  beam  that  he  at  once 
climbed  to  its  highest  point  and  there 
stood  on  his  head,  to  the  alarm  and  scan- 
dal of  the  whole  community.  But,  as  his 
old  friend  explained,  Kruger  was  not  a 
wicked  youth;  it  was,  to  be  sure,  an  im- 
pious thing  to  do  over  a church,  but  it 
was  done  in  sheer  exuberance  of  spirits. 

Kruger  was  so  clever  in  the  acrobatic 
line  that  he  could,  according  to  an  old 
friend,  stand  on  his  head  in  the  saddle 
while  the  horse  galloped  along.  His 
friend  had  frequently  seen  him  do  this; 
and  to  my  closer  questioning  he  said  that 
young  Kruger  held  on  to  the  stirrup- 
straps  by  his  hands.  I have  seen  Cos- 
sacks and  cowboys  do  many  clever  things, 
but  nothing  to  approach  this  feat  of  Kru- 
ger’s. He  also  was  known,  when  his  sad- 
dle-girth snapped,  to  throw  the  saddle  off 
while  in  motion  and  continue  the  chase. 
He  rode  bareback  quite  as  well  as  other- 
wise. 

As  to  Kruger’s  book-learning  there  is 
little  to  say.  His  own  version  is  that  the 
little  he  knows  he  picked  up  from  a neigh- 
boring ranchman,  and  that  was  not  much. 
His  handwriting  is  obviously  that  of  a 
man  to  whom  penmanship  is  irksome. 
But  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tracing 
character  by  means  of  chirography  will 
be  struck  by  the  persistence  and  strength 
indicated  by  the  few  letters  at  the  bottom 
of  his  portrait.  Kruger’s  neighbors  were 
no  better  off  than  himself  so  far  as  school- 
ing went,  and  we  do  not  say  much  for 
him  in  saying  that  he  enjoyed  the  best 
education  which  the  country  at  that  time 
afforded.  That  he  learned  to  read  and 
write  is  in  itself  creditable,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  Boers  who  trecked  northward 
from  the  Cape  when  Kruger  was  a boy 
had  no  houses  save  their  big  ox- wagons — 
or,  as  we  might  say,  prairie-schooners — 
and  that  it  was  a very  rare  thing  to  see 
a clergyman,  let  alone  a schoolmaster,  in 
those  days.  Historically  it  is  near  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  lowest  level  ever  at- 
tained by  the  New  England  Puritans  of 
1620  was  vastly  higher  than  the  best  state 
of  the  Boer  emigrants  in  1835.  It  is  only 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
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tion  that  the  Transvaal  Boers  have  com- 
menced to  enjoy  those  educational  advan- 
tages which  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  enjoyed  from  the  very 
beginning,  in  spite  of  red  Indian  and 
trackless  forest. 

But  the  New-Englander  lived  in  a log 
cabin,  while  the  Boer  moved  with  his  cat- 
tle; and  hard  as  was  the  life  of  an  Amer- 
ican frontiersman,  he  was  at  least  in  a 
more  favorable  position  for  the  learning 
of  his  letters  than  the  child  of  any  Boer 
leading  such  a life  as  did  young  Kruger. 
At  any  rate,  the  President  learned  to  read 
his  Bible,  and  he  reads  and  re-reads  it 
piously.  He  has  a text  for  every  trouble, 
and  loves  to  expound  its  truths  both  in 
the  family  and  in  the  pulpit.  People  who 
think  little  of  religion  are  apt  to  charge 
Kruger  with  hypocrisy,  but  I can  find  no 
foundation  for  such  a charge.  He  finds 
in  the  Bible  a strength  suited  to  his  daily 
needs,  and  the  book  is  as  much  a part  of 
his  life  as  are  his  daily  meals. 

It  was  not  until  1842,  said  Kruger,  that 
he  was  confirmed,  and  then,  oddly  enough, 
it  was  at  the  hands  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary, the  father  of  Bryant  Lindley,  who 
to-day  represents  a large  American  Life- 
insurance  Society  in  Cape  Town.  Old 
Lindley  was  very  much  liked  amongst 
the  Boers,  and  as  they  had  no  clergymen 
of  their  own,  he  occasionally  made  jour- 
neys amongst  them,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  preaching,  but  of  marrying,  bap- 
tizing, and  confirming.  As  Kruger  was 
born  in  1825,  he  must  have  been  seven- 
teen years  old  before  he  was  confirmed — 
another  eloquent  witness  to  the  scarcity 
of  clergymen;  for  his  parents,  being  God- 
fearing Boers,  would  surely  not  have  post- 
poned their  son’s  confirmation  without 
good  cause. 

In  that  same  seventeenth  year  young 
Kruger  filled  his  first  public  office,  acting 
as  magistrate  under  the  name  of  field- 
cornet.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  only  filling 
the  place  as  substitute;  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  elected  to  that  post,  and 
from  that  time  on  was  elected  to  all  the 
higher  grades  of  the  public  service,  in- 
cluding the  post  of  commander-in -chief 
and  President. 

Kruger  has  been  a faithful  reader  of 
the  Bible,  though  I could  not  discover 
that  he  read  with  pleasure  anything  else. 
He  himself  told  me  that  he  could  recall 
no  book  save  the  Bible  that  had  at  all  ex- 
ercised an  influence  upon  him,  and  this 


I found  confirmed  by  his  intimates.  He 
knows  no  language  but  the  Boer  Dutch, 
which  bears  to  High  Dutch  the  same  rela- 
tion that  Mecklenburg  Platt  does  to  Uni- 
versity German.  * When  he  visited  Eng- 
land he  bought  an  English  Bible,  and 
tried  by  that  means  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage; but  though  he  picked  up  a mod- 
erate vocabulary,  he  never  acquired  such 
facility  as  enabled  him  to  follow  a con- 
versation or  even  write  it  with  ease.  Dr. 
Leyds’s  opinion  on  such  a matter  I take  to 
be  final,  for  no  one  can  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion than  he  for  knowing  the  exact  state 
of  the  President’s  literary  knowledge. 

As  Mr.  Kruger  himself  put  it,  44 1 had 
no  chance  to  read  books— I was  always 
campaigning  or  fighting  lions.1’ 

I interrupted  to  ask  him  which  he  pre- 
ferred, African  lions  or  British  lions. 

44  No  choice,”  said  he,  gruffly,  but  with 
a twinkle  in  his  eye — 44  they’re  both  bad.” 

Kruger,  as  I have  already  said,  was 
never  a wicked  boy;  but,  according  to  his 
old  friend,  there  came  a crisis  in  his  life 
when  he  suddenly  experienced  a com- 
plete change,  and,  in  the  spiritual  sense, 
became  a new  man.  The  President  him- 
self never  speaks  of  this  time,  and  many 
of  his  friends  were  wholly  ignorant  of  this 
phase  in  his  life.  Let  me  quote  the  very 
words  of  his  intimate  friend: 

“One  time  he  [Kruger]  had  a struggle 
with  religion,  and  became  troubled  in 
spirit.  Of  a night  he  gave  his  wife  a few 
chapters  to  read  in  the  Bible,  and  then 
went  suddenly  away  for  some  days,  never 
coming  home.  This  was  about  1857  (when 
Kruger  was  therefore  thirty -two  years 
old).  Some  men  went  out  to  look  for 
him,  and  when  in  the  mountains  they 
heard  somebody  sing,  but  did  not  take 
any  special  notice,  and  returned,  telling 
that  they  had  heard  somebody  sing. 

“Then  they  came  on  the  idea  that  it 
might  have  been  the  President,  and  they 
went  out  again,  and  found  him  almost 
dying  of  hunger  and  thirst;  even  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  had  to  take  the  water 
away,  lest  he  should  kill  himself  by  drink- 
ing too  much  at  a time.” 

All  this  is  narrated  by  the  man  who 
was  then  Kruger’s  intimate  friend  at 
Rustenburg.  “When  we  took  him  with 
us,”  continued  the  old  friend,  “he  was  so 
weak  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  that 
we  could  hardly  keep  him  on  his  horse. 

“Ever  since  then  he  showed  a more 
special  desire  for  the  Bible  and  religion. 
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riot  a H‘<>Kl  t<>  lpsir  his  Ur!U. 
for  they  he  Vvouliltilf  lvaUv 
ger  )>e  aide  to  haridle  Iris 
Vi%.,'  TWti  the 
mu\y M 
atleaM  allow  lo  f fy  to-  e u t 
OJf  h}s  left  hand.  Bui 
even  tfefe : W#s  too  -it*  feU 
for  Kni^r.  The  Mxt- 
geou  herfeupoh  loftl  K r u> 
get*  that  hewnuM  feyh 
i K^fuhg  A^  to  do 

With:-  lhe;.  .'  anil  • leth  • 

Krttgeriii^rt  gtnUii^ 

Ichfe  a ml  it 

rarefuUy,  si>  >bat  *i  h*$i 
eta  he  ft*  sir  u rp  a^ar&zmv- 
ITe  i lieu  Amt  his  ihuuih  Upon  it: « tone,  and.,  by  telling  me; .that-  v.  Bile  in  Inchon  Kr«b 
himself  cm  fdV  iU  exUmm* .joint.  But*  to  gvr  had  a tool  baeim.  and  paced  tip  ond 
Ms -great  ehwgriri  (he  flesh  would  iud  he;U  tfevh  the  room,  seeking  redid"  In-  vain, 
at  that' point,  ns  puf.rohtetTon  hap  gr»vt*  gh  -At.  last,  he  rputdly  pulled  out  in.-  penknife, 
ready  too  hu\  Again  ho  laid  his  Mind  ami  out  thy  /tooth  out  of  lits  jwv  by  nu 
upon  the  ^ione,  atpi  tins  t’ime  •WefuJly  thuiee  nod  persistence,  Wliat ■ n\u 
<‘,ul  away  all  the  about  aiu!  ;Vhore  tnun  knmv  of  fear  • - wind  ean  by  u>  1ih.ii 

the  seeoml  jy/mr.  of  the  thumk  ;uui  >neli  tluug-s  as  nerves/ 

fiuTeJlie;: ifesh;  hoplrd  .and  hi^  hand  . :•  It  is  gratify  ing  to  rtHadl  no*A  .that  -of 
spared.  Re  tunv  oses  b/s  hoi  j ijilrs  hugrr  oh  tile  so>r?r  >.  ! ha  ve  heurd  about  the 
as  a tli  uni  h.  nivd' m.i^  sinull  objreys  lie-  Tr-ansvaui  lU'esideur.  >io|;  mu*  ujdn::.m*.s- 
the:  first  Uvo  lit. ger^.of  that  kiml  ihaf  In*  is  i?rufrl  tip  vindu-uv^  *m  tm.iruth- ' 
Dr.  Leyih,  a l most  ranpeti  Hn^  auerdotr  ful.  Men  of  at]  pohfirai  ophiioM*  umi  • 
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in  acknowledging  his  courage,  his  good 
sense,  his  honesty,  his  patience,  and  a 
host  of  other  estimable  qualities.  If  some 
member  of  his  family  had  collected  but  a 
tithe  of  the  good  tilings  he  has  said,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  should  have  to-day  a 
volume  of  table  talk  replete  with  rough 
wit  and  homely  wisdom — another  Martin 
Luther. 

Kruger  is  unique.  There  is  no  man 
of  modern  times  with  whom  he  may  be 
compared.  We  must  go  back  to  mythi- 
cal days  to  find  his  parallel — to  the  days 
of  the  many-minded  Ulysses,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  yet  ruled 
wisely  and  fought  successfully.  Old 
Field-Marshal  Bliicher  was  a Kruger  in 
his  indifference  to  grammar,  but  Bliicher 
was  sadly  devoid  of  moral  principle. 
Jahn  was  blunt  and  patriotic,  but  wholly 
lacked  Krugers  spirit  of  moderation. 
Cromwell  had  something  of  the  Paul 
Kruger,  but  it  soon  vanished  on  the  bat- 
tle-field. The  men  who  framed  the 
American  Constitution  commanded  the 
respect  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  a man  of  the  people  in 
the  sense  that  Kruger  is  a burgher 
amongst  his  fellow-burghers.  To  com- 
pare Kruger  with  Andreas  Hofer  is  also 


misleading,  for  the  Tyrolese  peasant  acted 
not  for  his  people  as  a sovereign  people, 
but  exclusively  for  his  Emperor  as  the 
Lord's  anointed. 

Kruger  is  the  incarnation  of  local  self- 
government  in  its  purest  form.  He  is 
President  amongst  his  burghers  by  the 
same  title  that  he  is  elder  in  his  church. 
He  makes  no  pretension  to  rule  them  by 
invoking  the  law,  but  he  does  rule  them 
by  reasoning  with  them  until  they  yield 
to  liis  superiority  in  argument.  He  rules 
amongst  free  burghers  because  he  knows 
them  well  and  they  know  him  well.  He 
knows  no  red  tape  nor  pigeon-holes.  His 
door  is  open  to  every  comer;  his  mem- 
ory recalls  every  face;  he  listens  to  ev- 
ery complaint,  and  sits  in  patriarchal 
court  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  bedtime.  He  is  a magnificent  an- 
achronism. He  alone  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  holding  his  singular  country  together 
in  its  present  state.  His  life  is  the  his- 
tory of  that  state.  Already  we  hear  the 
rumblings  that  indicate  for  the  Transvaal 
an  earthquake  of  some  sort.  We  pray 
they  may  not  disturb  the  declining  years 
of  that  country's  hero — the  patient,  cou- 
rageous, forgiving,  loyal,  and  sagacious 
Paul  Kruger. 


CAGES  AND  SONGS. 

BY  R.  H.  STODDARD. 


HOW  songs  are  made 
Is  a mystery. 

Which  studied  for  years 
Still  baffles  me. 

Whether  they  are  begot 
By  the  head  or  heart, 
They  come  unbidden, 

And  so  depart. 

We  know  when  stars 
Will  rise  and  set. 

And  when  to  look 
For  the  violet; 

The  jubilant  days 

When  swallows  arrive, 
And  when  bees  are  eager 
To  swarm  from  the  hive. 

All  things  have  seasons 
Save  songs  alone; 

They  have  always  reasons 
And  ways  of  their  own. 


Coming  and  going 
Like  untamed  birds. 

They  are  captured  by  poets 
In  cages  of  words. 

Some  beat  their  bai*s 
And  clamor,  and  some 

Sulk  on  their  perches, 
Persistently  dumb. 

Whether  this  new-comer 
Will  silent  be, 

Or  straight  fall  to  singing. 
Depends  not  on  me. 

It  rests  with  itself, 

And  its  own  sweet  will, 

Which  eludes  and  mocks 
My  impotent  skill. 

Not  to  me  the  secret 
Of  singing  belongs; 

I can  make  cages, 

I cannot  make  songs. 
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THE  MARTIAN.* 

BY  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

PART  III. 

“ Que  ne  pus-je  aller  oii  s’en  vont  les  roses, 

Et  n’attendre  pas 

Ces  regrets  navrants  que  la  fin  des  choses 
Nous  garde  ici-bas!” — Anon. 

BARTY  worked  very  hard,  and  so  did  Then  my  mother  would  appear,  and 
I — for  me!  Horace — Homer — ^Es-  we  would  have  breakfast  — after  which 
chylus — Plato — etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  Barty  and  I would  depart  by  the  window 
and  all  there  was  to  learn  in  that  French  as  we  had  come,  and  go  and  do  our  bit 
school  boy's  encyclopaedia — “Le  Manuel  of  Boulevard  and  Palais  Royal.  Then  to 
du  Baccalaureat  ”;  a very  thick  book  in  the  rue  du  Bac  for  another  breakfast  with 
very  small  print.  And  I came  to  the  con-  the  Rohans;  and  then,  “aw  petit  bon - 
elusion  that  it  is  good  to  work  hard:  it  heur";  that  is,  trusting  to  Providence  for 
makes  one  enjoy  food  and  play  and  sleep  whatever  turned  up.  The  programme 
so  keenly — and  Thursday  afternoons.  didn’t  vary  very  much:  either  I dined 

The  school  was  all  the  pleasanter  for  with  him  at  the  Rohans1,  or  he  with  me  at 
having  fewer  boys;  we  got  more  intimate  108.  Then,  back  to  Brossard’s  at  ten — 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  masters  too.  tired  and  happy. 

During  the  winter  M.  Bonzig  told  us  cap-  One  Sunday  I remember  well  we  staid 
ilal  stories  — Modeste  Mignon , by  Bal-  in  school,  for  old  Josselin  the  fisherman 
zac — Le  Chevalier  de  Maison-rouge,  by  came  to  see  us  there — Barty’s  grandfa- 
A.  Dumas  pere — etc.,  etc.  ther,  now  a widower;  and  M.  Merovee 

In  the  summer,  the  Passv  swimming-  asked  him  to  lunch  with  us,  and  go  to  the 
bath  was  more  delightful  than  ever.  Both  baths  in  the  afternoon, 
winter  and  summer  we  passionately  Imagine  old  Bonzig’s  delight  in  this 
fenced  with  a pupil  (un  prfcvot)  of  the  “ vieux  loup  de  mer ,”  as  he  called  him! 
famous  M.  Bonnet,  and  did  gymnastics  That  was  a happy  day  for  the  old  fisher- 
with  M.  Louis,  the  gymnastic  master  of  man  also;  I shall  never  forget  his  sur- 
the  College  Charlemagne — the  finest  man  prise  at  M.  Dumollard’s  telescope  — and 
I ever  saw — a gigantic  dwarf  six  feet  high,  liow  clever  he  was  on  the  subject, 
all  made  up  of  lumps  of  sinew  and  in  us-  He  came  to  the  baths,  and  admired  and 

cle,  like criticised  the  good  swimming  of  the  boys 

Also,  we  were  taught  equitation  at  the  — especially  Barty’s,  which  was  really  re- 
riding-school in  the  rue  Duphot.  markable.  I don’t  believe  he  could  swim 

On  Saturday  nights  Barty  would  draw  a stroke  himself, 
a lovely  female  profile,  with  a beautiful  Then  we  went  and  dined  together  at 
big  black  eye,  in  pen  and  ink,  and  care-  Lord  Archibald’s,  in  the  rue  du  Bac — 
fully  shade  it;  especially  the  hair,  which  “ Mon  Colonel,”  as  the  old  fisherman  al- 
was  always  as  the  raven’s  wing!  And  ways  called  him.  He  was  a very  humor- 
on  Sunday  morning  he  and  I used  to  walk  ous  and  intelligent  person,  this  fisher, 
together  to  108  Champs  Elysees  and  enter  though  nearer  eighty  than  seventy;  very 
the  rez-de-chaussee  (where  my  mother  and  big,  and  of  a singularly  picturesque  ap- 
sister  lived)  by  the  window,  before  my  pearance — for  he  had  not  endimanche 
mother  was  up.  Then  Barty  took  out  his  himself  in  the  least;  and  very  clean.  A 
lovely  female  pen-and-ink  profile  to  gaze  splendid  old  man;  oddly  enough,  some- 
at,  and  rolled  himself  a cigarette  and  lit  what  Semitic  of  aspect— as  though  he  had 
it,  and  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  and  made  my  just  come  from  a miraculous  draught  of 
sister  play  her  lightest  music— “ La  pluie  fishes  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  out  of  a car- 
de  Perles,”  by  Osborne — and  “Indiana,”  a toon  by  Raphael ! 

beautiful  valse  by  Marcailhou — and  thus  I recollect  admiring  how  easily  and 
combine  three  or  four  perfect  blisses  in  pleasantly  everything  went  during  din- 
one  happy  quart  d’heure.  ner,  and  all  through  the  perfection  of 

* Beffun  in  October  number,  1896. 
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this  ancient  sea-toilers  breeding  in  all 
essentials. 

Of  course  the  poor  all  over  the  world 
are  less  nice  in  their  habits  than  the  rich, 
and  less  correct  in  their  grammar  and  ac- 
cent, and  narrower  in  their  views  of  life; 
but  in  every  other  respect  there  seemed 
little  to  choose  between  Josselins  and  Ro- 
lians  and  Lonlay-Savignacs;  and  indeed, 
according  to  Lord  Archibald, the  best  man- 
ners were  to  be  found  at  these  two  oppo- 
site poles — or  even  wider  still.  He  would 
have  it  that  Royalty  and  chimney-sweeps 
were  the  best- bred  people  all  over  the 
world — because  there  was  no  possible  mis- 
take about  their  social  status. 

I felt  a little  indignant — after  all,  Lady 
Archibald  was  built  out  of  chocolate,  for 
all  her  Lonlay  and  her  Savignac ! just  as  I 
was  built  out  of  Beaune  and  Chambertin. 

I’m  afraid  I shall  be  looked  upon  as  a 
snob  and  a traitor  to  my  class  if  I say  that 
I have  at  last  come  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  myself.  That  is,  if  absolute  sim- 
plicity, and  the  absence  of  all  possible 
temptation  to  try  and  seem  an  inch  high- 
er up  than  we  really  are — but  there ! This 
is  a very  delicate  question,  about  which  I 
don't  care  a straw;  and  there  are  such 
exceptions,  and  so  many,  to  confirm  any 
such  rule! 

Anyhow,  I saw  how  Barty  couldn't 
help  having  the  manners  we  all  so  loved 
him  for.  After  dinner  Lady  Archibald 
showed  old  Josselin  some  of  Barty’s  love- 
ly female  profiles — a sight  that  affected 
him  strangely.  He  would  have  it  that 
they  were  all  exact  portraits  of  his  be- 
loved Antoinette,  Barty’s  mother. 

They  were  certainly  singularly  like 
each  other,  these  little  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
Barty’s,  and  singularly  handsome — an 
ideal  type  of  his  own;  and  the  old  grand- 
father was  allowed  his  choice,  and  touch- 
ingly  grateful  at  being  presented  with 
such  treasures. 

The  scene  made  a great  impression  on 
me. 

So  spent  itself  that  year — a happy  year 
that  had  no  history — except  for  one  little 
incident  that  I will  tell  because  it  con- 
cerns Barty,  and  illustrates  him. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  morning  the  yel- 
low omnibus  was  waiting  for  some  of  us 
as  we  dawdled  about  in  the  school-room, 
titivating;  the  masters  nowhere,  as  usual 
on  a Sunday  morning;  and  some  of  the 
boys  began  to  sing  in  chorus  a not  very 


edifying  chanson , which  they  did  not 
“ bowdlerise,”  about  a holy  Capuchin 
friar;  it  began  (if  I remember  rightly): 

“ C’etuit  uu  Capucin,  oui  bien,  un  pere  Capucin, 
Qui  confess* it  trois  fiiles — 

Itou,  itou,  itou,  14  )4  1 4! 

Qui  confessait  trois  titles 

Au  fond  de  son  jardiu — 

Oui  bien — 

Au  fond  de  son  jardin  ! 

II  dit  4 la  phis  jeune — 

Itou,  itou,  itou,  1 4 14  14 ! 

11  dit  4 la  plus  jeune, 

* * ‘Vous  reviendrez  demuin!’” 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I have  quite  forgotten  the  rest. 

Now  this  little  song,  which  begins  so 
innocently,  like  a sweet  old  idyl  of  me- 
diaeval France — “wn  echo  du  temps 
jxisse  " — seems  to  have  been  a somewhat 
Rabelaisian  ditty;  by  no  means  proper 
singing  for  a Sunday  morning  in  a boys’ 
school.  But  boys  will  be  boys,  even  in 
France;  and  the  famous  “esprit  Gaulois” 
was  somewhat  precocious  in  the  forties,  I 
suppose.  Perhaps  it  is  now,  if  it  still  ex- 
ists (which  I doubt — the  dirt  remains,  but 
all  the  fun  seems  to  have  evaporated). 

Suddenly  M.  Dumollard  bursts  into  the 
room  in  his  violent  sneaky  way,  pale  with 
rage,  and  says: 

“Je  vais  gifler  tous  ceux  qui  ont 
chante”  (I’ll  box  the  ears  of  every  boy 
who  sang). 

So  he  puts  us  all  in  a row  and  begins: 

“Rubinel,  sur  votre  parole  d’honneur, 
avez-vous  chante  ?” 

“ Non,  m'sieur !” 

“Caillard,  avez-vous  chante?” 

“ Non,  m'sieur!” 

“ Lipmann,  avez-vous  chante?” 

“ Non,  m’sieur!” 

“ Maurice,  avez-vous  chante?” 

“Non,  m’sieur”  (which,  for  a wonder, 
was  true,  for  I happened  not  to  know 
either  the  words  or  the  tune). 

“Josselin,  avez-vous  chante?” 

“Oui,  m'sieur /” 

And  down  went  Barty  his  full  length 
on  the  floor,  from  a tremendous  open- 
handed  box  on  the  ear.  Dumollard  was 
a very  herculean  person — though  by  no 
means  gigantic. 

Barty  got  up  and  made  Dumollard  a 
polite  little  bow,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

“Vous  etes  tous  consignes!”  says  M. 
Dumollard — and  the  omnibus  went  away 
empty,  and  we  spent  all  that  Sunday 
morning  as  best  we  might. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  walking 
in  the  Bois.  Du  mol  lard  had  recovered 
his  serenity  and  came  with  us;  for  lie 
was  de  service  that  day. 

Says  Lipmann  to  him: 

44  Josselin  drapes  himself  in  his  English 
dignity — he  sulks  like  Achilles  and  walks 
by  himself.” 

44  Josselin  is  at  least  a man"  says  Du- 
mollard.  “He  tells  the  truth, and  doesn’t 
know  fear — and  I’m  sorry  lie's  English!'’ 

And  later,  at  the  Mare  d'Auteuil,  he 
put  out  his  hand  to  Barty  and  said: 

“ Let’s  make  it  up,  Josselin — au  moins 
vous  avez  du  cceur,  vous.  Promettez-moi 
que  vous  ne  chanterez  plus  cette  sale  bis- 
toire  de  Capucin !” 

Josselin  took  the  usher’s  hand,  and 
smiled  his  open  toothy  smile,  and  said: 

“Pas  le  dimatiche  matin  toujours— 
quand  c’est  vous  qui  serez  de  service,  M. 
Dumollard!”  (Anyhow  not  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  you've  on  duty,  Mr.  D.) 

And  Mr.  D.  left  off  running  down  the 
English  in  public  after  that — except  to 
say  that  they  couldn't  he  simple  and  nat- 
ural if  they  tried;  and  that  they  affected 
a ridiculous  accent  when  they  spoke 
French — not  Josselin  and  Maurice,  but 
all  the  others  he  had  ever  met.  As  if 
plain  French,  which  had  been  good 
enough  for  William  the  Conqueror, 
wasn’t  good  enough  for  the  subjects  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  to-day! 

The  only  event  of  any  importance  in 
Barty’s  life  that  year  was  his  first  com- 
munion, which  he  took  with  several  oth- 
ers of  about  his  own  age.  An  event  that 
did  not  seem  to  make  much  impression  on 
him — nothing  seemed  to  make  much  im- 
pression on  Barty  Josselin  when  he  was 
very  young.  He  was  just  a lively,  irre- 
sponsible, irrepressible  human  animal — 
always  in  perfect  health  and  exuberant 
spirits,  with  an  immense  appetite  for  food 
and  fun  and  frolic;  like  a squirrel,  a col- 
lie pup,  or  a kitten. 

Pere  Bonamy,  the  priest  who  confirmed 
him,  was  fonder  of  the  boy  than  of  any 
one,  boy  or  girl,  that  he  had  ever  pre- 
pared for  communion,  and  could  hardly 
speak  of  him  with  decent  gravity,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  confessions — 
all  of  which  were  concocted  in  the  depths 
of  Barty  s imagination  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  the  kind  old  cure  laugh; 
and  the  kind  old  cure  was  just  as  fond  of 
laughing  as  was  Barty  of  playing  the 
fool,  in  and  out  of  season.  I wonder  if 


he  always  thought  himself  bound  to  re- 
spect the  secrets  of  the  confessional  in 
Barty's  case ! 

And  Barty  would  sing  to  him— even  in 
the  confessional: 

“Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  crueein  lachrymosa 
Bum  pendebat  filius. . . .” 

in  a voice  so  sweet  and  innocent  and  pa- 
thetic that  it  would  almost  bring  the  tears 
to  the  good  old  cure's  eyelash. 

“Ah!  ma  chdre  Mamzelle  Marceline!” 
he  would  say  — “ au  moins  s’ils  etaient 
tous  comtne  ce  petit  Josselin!  5a  irait 
comme  sur  des  roulettes ! II  est  innocent 
eomme  un  jeune  veau,  ce  mioche  anglais! 
II  a le  bon  Dieu  dans  le  cceur!” 

“ Et  une  boussole  dans  lestomac !"  said 
Mile.  Marceline. 

I don’t  think  he  was  quite  so  innocent 
as  all  that,  perhaps— but  no  young  beast 
of  the  field  wTas  ever  more  harmless . 

That  year  the  examinations  were  good 
all  round;  even  I did  not  disgrace  my- 
self, and  Barty  was  brilliant.  But  there 
were  no  delightful  holidays  for  me  to 
record.  Barty  went  to  Yorkshire,  and  I 
remained  in  Paris  with  my  mother. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  worth 
mentioning  that  year. 

My  father  had  inherited  from  his  father 
a system  of  short-hand,  which  he  called 
Blaze — I don’t  knovr  why!  His  father 
had  learnt  it  of  a Dutch  Jew. 

It  is,  I think,  the  best  kind  of  cipher 
ever  invented  (I  have  taken  interest  in 
these  things  and  studied  them).  It  is 
very  difficult  to  learn,  but  I learnt  it  as  a 
child— and  it  was  of  immense  use  to  me 
at  lectures  we  used  to  attend  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  College  de  France. 

Barty  was  very  anxious  to  know  it, 
and  after  some  trouble  I obtained  my 
father’s  permission  to  impart  this  calli- 
graphic crypt  to  Barty,  on  condition  he 
should  swear  on  his  honor  never  to  re- 
veal it:  and  this  he  did. 

With  his  ex  trad’d  in  ary  quickness  and 
the  perseverance  he  always  had  when  he 
wished  a thing  very  much,  he  made  him- 
self a complete  master  of  this  occult  sci- 
ence before  he  left  school,  two  or  three 
years  later:  it  took  me  seven  years — be- 
ginning wrhen  I was  four!  It  does  equal- 
ly wrell  for  French  or  English,  and  it 
played  an  important  part  in  Barty’s  ca- 
reer. My  sister  knewr  it,  but  imperfectly  ; 
my  mother  not  at  all— for  all  she  tried  so 
hard  and  was  so  persevering;  it  must  be 
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learnt  young.  As  far  as  I am  aware,  no 
one  else  knows  it  in  England  or  France — 
or  even  the  world — although  it  is  such  a 
useful  invention;  quite  a marvel  of  sim- 
ple ingenuity  when  one  has  mastered  the 
symbols,  which  certainly  take  a long  time 
and  a deal  of  hard  work. 

Barty  and  I got  to  talk  it  on  our  fin- 
gers as  rapidly  as  ord inary  speech  and 
with  the  slightest  possible  gestures:  this 
was  his  improvement. 

Barty  came  back  from  his  holidays  full 
of  Whitby,  and  its  sailors  aud  whalers, 
and  fishermen  and  cobles  and  cliffs — all 
of  which  had  evidently  had  an  immense 
attraction  for  him.  He  was  always  fond 
of  that  class;  possibly  also  some  vague 
atavistic  sympathy  for  the  toilers  of  the 
sea  lay  dormant  in  his  blood  like  an  in- 
herited memory. 

And  lie  brought  back  many  tokens  of 
these  good  people’s  regard— two  formida- 
ble clasp-knives  (for  each  of  which  he 
had  to  pay  the  giver  one  farthing  in  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm);  spirit- flasks,  lea- 
ther bottles,  jet  ornaments ; woollen  jerseys 
and  comforters  knitted  for  him  by  their 
wives  and  daughters;  fossil  ammonites 
and  coprolites;  a couple  of  young  sea- 
gulls to  add  to  his  menagerie;  and  many 
old  English  marine  ditties,  which  he  had 
to  sing  to  M.  Bonzig  with  his  now  cracked 
voice,  and  then  translate  into  French. 
Indeed.  Bonzig  and  Barty  became  insepa- 
rable companions  during  the  Thursday 
promenade,  on  the  strength  of  their  com- 
mon interest  in  ships  and  the  sea;  and 
Barty  never  wearied  of  describing  the 
place  lie  loved,  nor  Bonzig  of  listening 
and  commenting. 

“Ah!  inon  cher!  ce  que  je  donnerais, 
uioi.  pour  voir  le  retour  d'un  baleinier 
a Ouittebe!  Quelle  ‘marine’  9a  ferait! 
liein?  avec  la  grande  falaise,  et  la  bonne 
petite  eglise  en  haut,  pr&s  de  la  Vieiile 
Abbave — et  les  toits  rouges  qui  fument, 
et  les  trois  jetees  en  pierre,  et  le  vieux 
pont-levis— et  toute  cette  grouille  de  ma- 
riniers  avec  leurs  femmes  et  leurs  en- 
fants  — et  ces  braves  filles  qui  attendent 
le  retour  du  bien  aime!  nom  d’un  110m! 
dire  que  vous  avez  vu  tout  qa,  vous— qui 
n avez  pas  encore  seize  ans  . . . quelle 
chance!  . . . dites — qu’est-ce  que  9a  veut 
bien  dire,  ce 

‘OuVle  ra6  sekile  ro !’ 

Chantez-moi  ga  encore  une  fois!” 


And  Barty,  whose  voice  was  breaking, 
would  raucously  sing  him  the  good  old 
ditty  for  the  sixth  time: 

44  VVeel  may  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row 

That  brings  my  laddie  home !” 

which  he  would  And  rather  difficult  to 
render  literally  into  colloquial  seafaring 
French ! 

He  translated  it  thus: 

“Vogue  la  carene, 

Vogue  la  car&ne 
Qui  me  ramene 
Mon  bien  aim6 !” 

“Ah!  vous  verrez,”  says  Bonzig — 
“ vous  verrez,  aux  prochaines  vacances 
de  Paques — je  ferai  un  si  joli  tableau  de 
tout  ga!  avec  la  brume  du  soir  qui  tombe, 
vous  savez — et  le  soleil  qui  disparait — et 
la  maree  qui  monte  et  la  lune  qui  se  leve 
a rhorizon ! et  les  mouettes  et  les  goelands 
— et  les  bruyeres  lointaines — et  le  vieux 
manoirseigneurialde  votre  grand-pere . . . 
c'est  bien  ga,  n'est-ce  pas?” 

“ Oui,  oui,  M’sieur  Bonzig— vous  y etes, 
en  plein !” 

And  the  good  usher  in  his  excitement 
would  light  himself  a cigarette  of  Caporal, 
and  inhale  the  smoke  as  if  it  were  a sea- 
breeze,  and  exhale  it  like  a regular  sou’- 
wester! and  sing: 

“Guile — me — sekile  ro 
Tat  brinn  my  ladde  ome!” 

Barty  also  brought  back  with  him  the 
complete  poetical  works  of  Byron  and 
Thomas  Moore,  the  gift  of  his  noble  grand- 
father, who  adored  these  two  bards  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  bards  that  ever 
wrote  in  English.  And  during  that  year 
we  both  got  to  know  them,  possibly  as 
well  as  Lord  Whitby  himself.  Especially 
“Don  Juan,”  in  which  we  grew  to  be  as 
word-perfect  as  in  Polyeucte , Le  Misan- 
thrope, Athalie,  Philoctete,  LeLutrin . the 
first  six  books  of  the  ASneid  and  the  Iliad, 
the  Ars  Poetica , and  the  Art  Poetique 
(Boileau). 

Every  line  of  these  has  gone  out  of  my 
head — long  ago,  alas!  But  I could  still 
stand  a pretty  severe  examination  in  the 
now-all-but-forgotten  English  epic— from 
Dan  to  Beersheba — I mean  from  “ I want 
a hero  ” to  “The  phantom  of  her  frolic 
grace,  Fitz-Fulke!” 

Barty,  however,  remembered  every- 
thing— what  he  ought  to,  aud  what  he 
ought  not!  He  had  the  most  astounding 
memory:  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to 
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retain;  also  a wonderful  facility  for  writ- 
ing verse,  mostly  comic,  both  in  English 
and  French.  Greek  and  Latin  verse  were 
not  taught  us  at  Brossard’s,  for  good 
French  reasons,  into  which  I will  not  en- 
ter now. 

We  also  grew  very  fond  of  Lamartine 
and  Victor  Hugo,  quite  openly — and  of 
De  Musset  under  the  rose. 

“C’etait  dans  la  unit  brune 
Sur  le  clocher  jauni, 

La  lune, 

(Jomme  un  point  sur  son  i !” 

(not  for  the  young  person). 

I have  a vague  but  pleasant  impression 
of  that  year.  Its  weathers,  its  changing 
seasons,  its  severe  frosts,  with  Suuday 
skatings  on  the  dangerous  canals  St.- 
Ouen  and  de  l’Ourq;  its  genial  spring, 
all  convolvulus,  and  gobeas,  and  early 
almond  blossom  and  later  horse-chestnut 
spikes,  and  more  lime  and  syringa  than 
ever;  its  warm  soft  summer  and  the  ever- 
delightful  school  of  natation  by  the  Isle 
of  Swans. 

This  particular  temptation  led  us  into 
trouble.  We  would  rise  before  dawn, 
Barty  and  Jolivet  and  I,  and  let  ourselves 
over  the  wall  and  run  the  two  miles,  and 
get  a heavenly  swim  and  a promise  of 
silence  fora  franc  apiece;  and  run  back 
again  and  jump  into  bed  a few  minutes 
before  the  five -o’clock  bell  rang  the 
reveille. 

But  we  did  this  once  too  often — for  M. 
Dumollard  had  been  looking  at  Venus 
with  his  telescope  (I  think  it  was  Venus) 
one  morning  before  sunrise,  and  spied  us 
out  en  flagrant  delit ; perhaps  with  that 
very  telescope.  Anyhow,  he  pounced  on 
us  when  we  came  back.  And  our  punish- 
ment would*  have  been  extremely  harsh 
but  for  Barty,  who  turned  it  all  into  a joke. 

After  breakfast  M.  Merovee  pronounced 
a very  severe  sentence  on  us  under  the 
acacia.  I forget  what  it  was — but  his 
manner  was  very  short  and  dignified,  and 
he  walked  away  very  stiffly  towards  the 
door  of  the  etude.  Barty  ran  after  him 
without  noise,  and  just  touching  his 
shoulders  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
cleared  him  at  a bound  from  behind,  as 
one  clears  a post. 

M.  Merovee,  in  a real  rage  this  time,  for- 
got bis  dignity  and  pursued  him  all  over 
the  school  — through  open  windows  and 
back  again — into  his  own  garden  (Tuscu- 
lurn) — over  trellis  railings — all  along  the 


top  of  a wall — and  finally,  quite  blown 
out,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  tank: 
the  whole  school  was  in  fits  by  this  time, 
even  M.  Dumollard — and  at  last  Merovee 
began  to  laugh  too.  So  the  thing  had  to 
be  forgiven — but  only  that  once ! 

Once  also,  that  year,  but  in  the  winter, 
a great  compliment  was  paid  to  la  perfide 
Albion  in  the  persons  of  MM.  Josselin  et 
Maurice,  which  I cannot  help  recording 
with  a little  complacency. 

On  a Thursday  walk  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  a boy  called  out  “A  bas  Du- 
mollard,” in  a falsetto  squeak.  Dumol- 
lard, who  was  on  duty  that  walk,  was 
furious,  of  course— but  he  couldn’t  iden- 
tify the  boy  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
He  made  his  complaint  to  M.  Merovee — 
and  next  morning,  after  prayers,  Merovee 
came  into  the  school-room  and  told  us  he 
should  go  the  round  of  the  boys  there 
and  then,  and  ask  each  boy  separately  to 
own  up  if  it  were  he  who  had  uttered  the 
seditious  cry. 

“ And  mind  you!”  he  said — “ you  are 
all  and  each  of  you  on  your  4 word  of 
honor’ — V etude  entitre!” 

So  round  he  went,  from  boy  to  boy,  de- 
liberately fixing  each  boy  with  his  eye, 
and  severely  asking — “Est-ce  toi  ?”  “Est- 
ce  toit ” “Est-ce  toil”  etc.,  and  waiting 
very  deliberately  indeed  for  the  answer, 
and  even  asking  for  it  again  if  it  were 
not  given  in  a firm  and  audible  voice. 
And  the  answer  was  always,  “Non, 
m’sieur,  ce  n’est  pas  moi !” 

But  when  he  came  to  each  of  us  (Josse- 
lin and  me)  he  just  mumbled  his  “ Est-ce 
toi?”  in  a quite  perfunctory  voice,  and 
didn’t  even  wait  for  the  answer! 

When  he  got  to  the  last  boy  of  all,  who 
said  44  Non,  m’sieur,”  like  all  the  rest,  he 
left  the  room,  saying,  tragically  (and,  as 
I thought,  rather  theatrically,  for  him), 

“ Je  m'en  vais  le  coeur  navre — il  y a 
un  lache  parmi  vous!”  (My  heart  is  har- 
rowed— there's  a coward  among  you.) 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  for  a 
few  moments. 

Presently  Rapaud  got  up  and  went  out. 
We  all  knew  that  Rapaud  was  the  delin- 
quent— he  had  bragged  about  it  so — over- 
night in  the  dormitory.  He  went  straight 
to  M.  Merovee  and  confessed,  stating  that 
he  did  not  like  to  be  put  on  his  word  of 
honor  before  the  whole  school.  I forget 
whether  he  was  punished  or  not,  or  how. 
He  had  to  make  his  apologies  to  M.  Du- 
mollard, of  course. 
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“ Ma  foi,  il  n’a  pas  tort !”  said  M.  Bonzig. 

Dumollard  looked  askance  at  Bonzig 
(between  whom  and  himself  not  much 
love  was  lost)  and  walked  off,  jauntily 
twirling  his  mustache,  and  whistling  a 
few  bars  of  a very  ungainly  melody,  to 
which  the  words  ran : 

44  Non ! jamais  en  France, 

Jamais  Anglais  ne  regnera !” 

As  if  we  wanted  to,  good  heavens! 

(By-the-way,  I suddenly  remember  that 
both  Berquin  and  d'Orthez  were  let  off 
as  easily  as  Josselin  and  I.  But  they 
were  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  4ien  Phi- 
losophic,” the  highest  class  in  the  school 
— and  very  first-rate  boys  indeed.  It's 
only  fair  that  I should  add  this.) 

By-tlie-way,  also,  M.  Dumollard  took  it 
into  his  head  to  persecute  me  because 
once  I refused  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him 
and  be  his  “ moricaud,”  or  black  slave 
(as  du  Tertre-Jouan  called  it):  a mean 
and  petty  persecution  which  lasted  two 
years,  and  somewhat  embitters  my  mem- 
ory of  those  happy  days.  It  was  always 
“Maurice  au  piquet  pour  une  heure!” 
. . “Maurice*  k la  retenue!”.  . “Maurice 
prive  de  bain!”. . “Maurice  consign©  di- 
manche  prochain!".  . . for  the  slightest 
possible  offence.  But  I forgive  him 
freely. 

First,  because  he  is  probably  dead,  and 
“de  mortibus  nil  desperandum !”  as  Ra- 
paud  once  said — and  for  saying  which 
lie  received  a “twisted  pinch”  from  Me- 
rov6e  Brossard  himself. 

Secondly,  because  he  made  chemistry, 
cosmography,  and  physics  so  pleasant — 
and  even  reconciled  me  at  last  to  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  (but 
never  Barty!). 

He  could  be  rather  snobbish  at  times 
— -which  was  not  a common  French  fault 
in  the  forties — we  didn't  even  know  what 
to  call  it. 

For  instance,  he  was  fond  of  bragging 
to  us  boys  about  the  golden  splendors  of 
his  Sunday  dissipation,  and  his  grand 
acquaintances,  even  in  class.  He  would 
even  interrupt  himself  in  the  middle  of 
an  equation  at  the  blackboard  to  do  so. 

“You  mustn't  imagine  to  yourselves, 
messieurs,  that  because  I teach  you  boys 
science  at  the  Pension  Brossard,  and  take 
you  out  walking  on  Thursday  afternoons, 
and  all  that,  that  I do  not  associate  avec 
des  gens  du  monde!  Last  night,  for  ex- 
ample, I was  dining  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris 


with  a very  intimate  friend  of  mine- 
lie's  a marquis— and  when  the  bill  was 
brought,  what  do  you  think  it  came  to? 
you  give  it  up?”  (vous  donnez  votre  langue 
aux  chats?).  “Well,  itcame  to  fifty -seven 
francs,  fifty  centimes!  We  tossed  up  wlio 
should  pay — et,  ma  foi,  le  sort  a favorise 
M.  le  Marquis!” 

To  this  there  was  nothing  to  say;  so 
none  of  us  said  anything,  except  du  Ter- 
tre-Jouan,  our  marquis  (No.  2),  who  said, 
in  his  sulky, insolent, peasantlike  manner, 

“ Et  comment  q’ga  s'appelle,  vot'  mar- 
quis?” (What  does  it  call  itself,  your  mar- 
quis?) 

Upon  which  M.  Dumollard  turns  very 
red  (“pique  un  soleil”),  and  says: 

“Monsieur  le  Marquis  Paul — Francis 
— Victor  du  Tertre-Jouan  de  Haultcastel 
de  St.-Paterne,  vous  etes  un  paltoquet  et 
un  rustre! . . .” 

And  goes  back  to  his  equation. 

Du  Tertre-Jouan  was  nearly  six  feet 
high,  and  afraid  of  nobody  — a kind  of 
clodhopping  young  rustic  Hercules,  and 
had  proved  his  mettle  quite  recently— 
when  a brutal  usher,  whom  I will  call 
Monsieur  Boulot  (though  his  real  name 
was  Patachou),  a Meridional  with  a horri- 
ble divergent  squint,  made  poor  Rapaud 
go  down  on  his  knees  in  the  classe  de  geo- 
graphic ancienne,  and  slapped  him  vio- 
lently on  the  face  twice  running — a way 
he  had  with  Rapaud. 

It  happened  like  this.  It  was  a kind 
of  penitential  class  for  dunces  during 
play-time.  M.  Boulot  drew  in  chalk  an 
outline  of  ancient  Greece  on  the  black- 
board, and  under  it  he  wrote — 

“Timeo  Dannos,  et  dona  ferentes!” 

“Rapaud,  translate  me  that  line  of  Vir- 
gil !”  says  Boulot. 

44  J’estime  les  Danois  et  leurs  dents  de 
fer!”  says  poor  Rapaud  (I  esteem  the  Da- 
nish and  their  iron  teeth).  And  we  all 
laughed.  For  which  he  underwent  the 
brutal  slapping. 

The  window  was  ajar,  and  outside  I 
saw  du  Tertre-Jouan,  Jolivet,  and  Ber- 
quin. listening  and  peeping  through. 
Suddenly  the  window  bursts  wide  open, 
and  du  Tertre-Jouan  vaults  the  sill,  gets 
between  Boulot  and  his  victim,  and  says: 

44  Le  troisifcme  coup  fait  feu,  vous  savez ! 
touchez-y  encore,  k ce  moutard,  et  j'vous 
assomme  sur  place”  (touch  him  again, 
that  kid,  and  I'll  break  your  head  where 
you  stand). 
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•Tertm-4»|i^ti  Would  huve  beep  ••  caiioivi'^d  ’ 

by  \)s  all,  hut  t hru  ) si*  \\;m  so  deplorably  looking  wou.au,  a tall  blonde  with  beuu 
dull  and  narrow  itiiutled,  and  su&peeled  tiful  leefh;  &tod \vA>nderfti)J,y. 
of  being  a...  royalist  \n  disguj.se.  JJo  v/u$  .•burtomv.it.  a till  ii  v«r>l.y~*in  toto-Jil  nurse, but  o 
m\s  orphan  and  wry  rich,  am*  didn't  fash  terribly  piebpmnu-  of  euros  * Lord  Archi- 
ll mwtdf'  about  e^auniifition^  lie  left  ha|d  unite  Mi  m love  Hath  tier 
syhooj  that  >eat‘  wdlmnt  taking  any  dr  dimi  <pli  voijrdrm*  biV«  avoir  Us? 

giee-aiui  1 bon to  kmov  v\  ha.i  became  of  m*m M« wr . ioi  T‘~  im  said  U?  her.  ifc  Jto  remr 

bind  ' tolerate.  tfiitunt  que  ppsto 

This  year  also  KarU  u.mem  red  n ten  Mid*-':" 
der  passion  for  Mile  Mareeline  k"l,ojhine  ii  sab  T>i*ii  }»>  frauoiti*.  swdre 

It  .;\yay n'f kdv.llit?* rimm pssy  winch  y»to  botfi  oipdc— et  wnoia*. tl  .Marcus, 

bud ,u  diutbiM^dded  fndnife  iinto  in  the: ' r *« yT who  was 
tbi  uo*t  lolho  lingerie — a pi ncr  where  it  in .iio'bnrrr  to, get  well  edlmv  * 
was  a pleasure  to  he  HI:  fur1 -she  was  in  When  we  did  gee  wel  l bgaki,  BaHy 

and  out  Ul l • tofhy'y  amt ' teftj::  ■{$<$ 1 .that  was  would  spend  irnTeh  >i*f  fetch 

going  via,  and  gave  us  tope  drinks  anil  mg  and  carrying  far  Mtl<s  Marce'line — 
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evei\  getlihg  for  ]jei*  to  ically—lo  describe  every  book  we  rend, 

darn— and  talking  to  lie r by  the  hour  as  every  gemn  ^ pin*.  ed.cvery  ptihsnm  u.x; 

.he  sat  by  Per  on*  .of;  \irnposiittm)  we  performed, eVOx^rk  vv* 

which  one  cf>iiW  sca  the f k^ri'^X^t^V  ':*  $?0P': we.  ale, 
which  so  t.rimiiph»iut.ly  iknn  touted.  Puri*  Hat  space  haled*  this  seif-  imlnlgenee. 
aud  its  •subnihsi  and  i\m$.  *n  >u\\  ---  no  and  other  eo  aside  cabin?**.  make  H uivad- 
Kiifol  ran  kill  Umi  arch;:  viable — sol  .will  r^Gsi  ihn  tuptpfaljab: 

L being  less  precocious,  did  no!  begin  La  peufriou  Rrossurdl  Hdw  ofebhbkvy 
u>y  na-xua*  lor  Mile  Maryeiitie  til!  next  we.  both  talked  of  R .Thirty'  and  1,  us  nod- 
yen  v.  just  as  Bnitucville  and  .1  olivet.  tmi*  die  yged  tiieo , in  the  bilira od  room  qt  ib** 
were  getting’  over  Lberrs.  Nous  a ron*  Mjo a) houearn  Jv(  ns  say,-  sitting  i«.g**»b- 
tour-  passe  pay  In!  ev  on  % etm  if  or  table  c^udi,  with  tea  and 

Whiit  a fresh  and  kind  and  joljy  wo  'cigarettes— -and  always  in  French  wins 
ir»ati  site  Mus,  to  be  sure!  i wonder  none  pets!  wv  could  o’nly  talk  of  Leonard  s in 
<\f  tlie  ip^rried  1i%t?  iVriiaps  FreWh,  ,i  N 

they  iHit!  L*#  m ')t  tf&gtt’t  3$*  T&E  1 tV£e  mpp^VtU  -fttf 

yhollavd:  quin,  >h  sou  nhape^nt  bahtrrioHuc?'' 

It  is  sue) i # pleasure  to jteeatl  every- ire  ' vmilk  i ’butte-  fMP  < ■ ; 

; ibrf ; T : gor&xfo  p^redTauWpMp;^ ^ ^ 
'tb:tt  1 .should  like  ky  go  through  our  joint;  Idiotic  tenon isev nee* ! as  ebavnung  to 
lives  day"  )>y  (lay..bt>2uj  bv  hour.  rnieroseoy-  ; re  vi  ve  as  any  obi  song  a jib  WiuGs?  of  lit ' r • :. 
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| , liwt  .m  much  .when  a memher  of  the  British  T\*Hiumewt — a 

-**  w live — *ix  ywirsulu  t hefoiv  biiivitiet — :a  millionaire — and  mu*  of  her 

»e  Zuvkp  how  f o ,*pe.!  I them  ) -Majesty's  Privy.  Couwrillwi\s  ” and  that  M 

“ M I a rMm;~  DtiiTioijaixJ  mu 4 he  4?^  ukudy  ;•  out  of  d, 

Vlb*?}V & .'{!  ■..  e rep  for  -.a;  /Fi^pidfHjauy  to  |Mvaile 

-&>?*  Ml  4 J*  fhutfrtin.5 i .f  this. 

(Viirre.  my  f-ised  in  sing  thh—  ?**  M*  hr  only  kmn*!?>  •*uv*  .t  to  myself 

■d  I w-tr?  -khew  vHrjt  it  meant ; nw  ilo  savs  I - * in.  my  dream, 
o^'l y£iry  in<  Insides,  emi'fthe 

A*i  «yytv  iiiar  Fm  grow  n up,  pml  h»tr  mim^h 

F/veir/fi.^  . l diVfii.Ui  ilmt  J go  b^*k  io  .to  t>K<tk  him  muter  my  i V 

teed,  tf  5 get  reached.  hy  iHwncdhtrd  id  a hsm.jwei  a>;  if  lu  were  a jiU;h>  mdighiy  l«r, 
t’tfe  Hvim'  Sifirehnt  I v/amler  aU>Mt  the  ~-~.ro  rdym  ml  the  bru{*rh 
Uygrtniiii)  ?.  • hut  ;il  t tkg-bciy  ? &reh£  v^und  Thei^^(Meui^Vj;; 

nvl  know  jny  naim?. ; ami  4 teat.  \ an  pkjnH  pour  -tintf  hrure!" 

kU  At.il  fi-wtit*!)  mir.  ) A iMlt  h T ItiYv.r.l  * ‘ 'VlV-ar  rr/c: i At i n/y 


Mni,  TTt.sj<'i.H  f: 

Oui . mi». !"' 

|Vin<|ii<:i  u\Vnui  .■ 
i’luw  *jne  }jir.  pUiit 
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And  1 iva l< e-r-si » \ '& ■ no t(f  it  almost  Bus^y  RAhmiu  nKut  up  fov  our  ' baebot  v 

to  find  bow  old  I mo  ! Hi  lh*>  <'‘rl>rriih*. 

A i)d  Burly  Jossnlm  is  ?i* » tooi^  ; ' AV<*  sat  iff  a kind  of  bi$r  musty  school - 

ih  v ...  Ajjtl  )ijts  fleitr  -»vifc  survived  \ rwn*  &tlh  about  thirty  other  boy*  from 

him  just  twen'y  f^u**  boms { *>? lo  r schools  »iul  cot leyr*.  . There  wo  sat 

;.;■ ■. . ; ^5*r0v^:.Wb . UM  twelve  Jd»^. 

iMwW.  US'  V»nth  *y  AM;  •;«!(!(!  had  a pi^CA  of 

AiHl  lbr'  I-  \Ur-  boy  rd  tbv  >:i  fakd  lo usAvjflt  tin: pMnoUiai ion  jn  FreaeU :. 

thAMah  no?  I bo  (VJiIi4t — ami  tJie  briUbpt  ■ tut  pi  Ait  Appoint  *t  virt!  v })o;uts 

Auuvoboy  or  tjo-  — Point  <1  Vxduipatkm — jruiilciinTs—oii- 

■■/d:Ubl  leAore  Easter  J lie  ami .?  ;>n»t  vn:2  U panupbrso.  ' oto.,,  eto, — mwuol- 
jRapnmi  and.  Laferk*  ‘tfri'i l Jodi  yet  troA  on*/u;<  do.  I a iis  i bat  Aiwvnit*.  one  at  >ucU  a 
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Then  we  set  to  work  with  our  diction- 
aries and  wrote  out  a translation  accord- 
ing to  our  lights — a pion  walking  about 
and  watching  us  narrowly  for  cribs,  in 
case  we  should  happen  to  have  one  for 
this  particular  extract,  which  was  most 
unlikely. 

Barty’s  nose  bled,  I remember — and  this 
made  him  nervous. 

Then  we  went  and  lunched  at  the  Caf6 
de  rOd6on,  on  the  best  omelet  we  had 
ever  tasted. 

“Te  rappeles-tu  cette  omelette?”  said 
poor  Barty  to  me  only  last  Christmas  as 
ever  was! 

Then  we  went  back  with  our  hearts 
in  our  mouths  to  find  if  we  had  qualified 
ourselves  by  our  44  version  6crite”  for  the 
oral  examination  that  comes  after,  and 
which  is  so  easy  to  pass— the  examiners 
having  lunched  themselves  into  good-na- 
ture. 

There  we  stood  panting,  some  fifty  boys 
and  masters, in  a small, whitewashed  room 
like  a prison.  An  official  comes  in  and 
puts  the  list  of  candidates  in  a frame  on 
the  wall,  and  we  crane  our  necks  over 
each  other’s  shoulders. 

And,  lo!  Barty  is  plucked — collet  and 
/have  passed,  and  actually  Rapaud — and 
no  one  else  from  Brossard’s! 

An  old  man — a parent  or  grandparent 
probably  of  some  unsuccessful  candidate — 
bursts  into  tears  and  exclaims, 

“Oh!  qu6  malheur — que  malheur!” 

A shabby,  tall,  pallid  youth,  in  the.  uni- 
form of  the  College  Ste.-Barbe,  rushes 
down  the  stone  stairs  shrieking, 

“ <Ja  pue  l’in justice,  ici!” 

One  hears  him  all  over  the  place:  ter- 
rible heartburns  and  tragic  disappoint- 
ments in  the  beginning  of  life  resulted 
from  failure  in  this  first  step — a failure 
which  disqualified  one  for  all  the  little 
government  appointments  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  frugal  French  parent.  “Mille 
francs  par  an!  c’est  le  Pactolel” 

Barty  took  his  defeat  pretty  easily — he 
put  it  all  down  to  his  nose  bleeding — and 
seemed  so  pleased  at  my  success,  and  my 
dear  mother's  delight  in  it,  that  he  was 
soon  quite  consoled:  he  was  always  like 
that. 

To  M.  M6t*ov6e,  Barty’s  failure  was  as 
great  a disappointment  as  it  was  a painful 
surprise. 

4*  Try  again,  Josselin  ! Don’t  leave 
here  till  you  have  passed.  If  you  are 
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content  to  fail  in  this,  at  the  very  outset 
of  your  career,  you  will  never  succeed  in 
anything  through  life!  Stay  with  us  as 
my  guest  till  you  can  go  up  again,  and 
again  if  necessary.  Do,  my  dear  child — 
it  will  make  me  so  happy ! I shall  feel 
it  as  a proof  that  you  reciprocate  iu  some 
degree  the  warm  friendship  I have  al- 
ways borne  you — in  common  with  every- 
body in  the  school ! Je  t’en  prie,  mon 
garfon !” 

Then  he  went  to  the  Rohans  and  tried 
to  persuade  them.  But  Lord  Archibald 
didn’t  care  much  about  Bachots,  nor  his 
wife  either.  They  were  going  back  to 
live  in  England,  besides;  and  Barty  was 
going  into  the  Guards. 

I left  school  also — with  a mixture  of 
hope  and  elation,  and  yet  the  most  poig- 
nant regret. 

I can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the 
gratitude  and  affection  I felt  for  M6rovfee 
Brossard  when  I bade  him  farewell. 

Except  his  father  before  him,  he  was 
the  best  and  finest  Frenchman  I ever 
knew.  There  is  nothing  invidious  in  my 
saying  this,  and  in  this  way.  I merely 
speak  of  the  Brossards,  father  and  son, 
as  Frenchmen  in  this  connection,  because 
their  admirable  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  were  so  essentially  French;  they 
would  have  done  equal  honor  to  any 
country  in  the  world. 

I corresponded  with  him  regularly  for 
a few  years,  and  so  did  Barty;  and  then 
our  letter®  grew  fewer  and  farther  be- 
tween, and  finally  left  off  altogether — as 
nearly  always  happens  in  such  cases,  I 
think.  And  I never  saw  him  again;  for 
when  he  broke  up  the  school  he  went  to 
his  own  province  in  the  southeast,  and 
lived  there  till  twenty  years  ago,  when  he 
died — unmarried,  I believe. 

Then  there  was  Monsieur  Bonzig,  and 
Mile.  Marceline,  and  others— and  three  or 
four  boys  with  whom  both  Barty  and  I 
were  on  terms  of  warm  and  intimate 
friendship.  None  of  these  boys  that  I 
know  of  have  risen  to  any  world -wide 
fame— and,  oddly  enough,  none  of  them 
have  ever  given  sign  of  life  to  Barty  Jos- 
selin, who  is  just  as  famous  in  France  for 
his  French  literary  work  as  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  for  all  he  has  done  in 
English.  He  towers  just  as  much  there 
as  here;  and  this  double  eminence  now 
dominates  the  entire  globe,  and  we  are 
beginning  at  last  to  realize  everywhere 
that  this  bright  luminary  in  our  firma- 
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ment  is  no  planet,  like  Mars  or  Jupiter, 
but,  like  Sirius,  a sun. 

Yet  never  a line  from  an  old  comrade 
in  that  school  where  he  lived  for  four 
years,  and  was  so  strangely  popular — and 
which  he  so  filled  with  his  extraordinary 
personality ! 

So  much  for  Barty  Josselin’s  school  life 
and  mine.  I fear  I may  have  dwelt  on 
them  at  too  great  a length.  No  period 
of  time  has  ever  been  for  me  so  bright 
and  happy  as  those  seven  years  I spent 
at  the  Institution  F.  Brossard — especially 
the  four  years  I spent  there  with  Barty 
Josselin.  The  older  I get,  the  more  I 
love  to  recall  the  trivial  little  incidents 
that  made  for  us  both  the  sum  of  exist- 
ence in  those  happy  days. 

La  chasse  aux  souvenirs  d’enfance! 
what  better  sport  can  there  be,  or  more 
bloodless,  at  my  time  of  life? 

And  all  the  lonely  pathetic  pains  and 
pleasures  of  it,  now  that  he  is  gone! 

The  winter  twilight  has  just  set  in — 
“ betwixt  dog  and  wolf.”  I wander  alone 
(but  for  Barty’s  old  mastiff,  who  follows 
me  willy-nilly)  in  the  woods  and  lanes 
that  surround  Marsfield  on  the  Thames, 
the  picturesque  abode  of  the  Josselins. 

Darker  and  darker  it  grows.  I no 
longer  make  out  the  familiar  trees  and 
hedges,  and  forget  how  cold  it  is  and  how 
dreary. 

“Je  marcherai  les  yeux  fixe9  Bur  mes  pens6es, 
Sans  rien  voir  au  dehors,  sans  efttendre  aucun 
bruit — 

Seul,  inconnu,  le  dos  courb6,  les  mains  crois^es : 
Triste  — et  le  jour  pour  moi  sera  comme  la 
nuit.” 

(This  is  Victor  Hugo,  not  Barty  Josse- 
lin.) 

It’s  really  far  away  I am— across  the 
sea;  across  the  years,  oh,  Posthumus!  in 
a sunny  play  ground  that  has  been  built 
over  long  ago — or  overgrown  with  lawns 
and  flower-beds  and  costly  shrubs. 

Up  rises  some  vague  little  rudiment  of 
a hint  of  a ghost  of  a sunny  funny  old 
French  remembrance  long  forgotten — a 
brand-new  old  remembrance — a kind  of 
will-o’-the-wisp.  Chut!  my  soul  stalks  it 
on  tiptoe,  while  these  earthly  legs  bear  this 
poor  old  body  of  clay,  by  mere  reflex  ac- 
tion, straight  home  to  the  beautiful  Elisa- 
bethan  house  on  the  hill:  through  the 
great  warm  hall,  up  the  broad  oak  stairs, 
into  the  big  cheerful  music-room  like  a 
studio — ruddy  and  bright  with  the  huge 


log  fire  opposite  the  large  window.  All  is 
on  an  ample  scale  at  Marsfield,  people  and 
things!  and  II  sixteen  stone,  good  Lord! 

How  often  that  window  has  been  my 
beacon  on  dark  nights!  I used  to  watch 
for  it  from  the  train — a landmark  in  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey  — the  kindliest 
light  that  ever  led  me  yet  on  earth. 

I sit  me  down  in  my  own  particular 
chimney-corner,  in  my  own  cane-bottom- 
ed  chair  by  the  fender,  and  stare  at  the 
blaze  with  my  friend  the  mastiff.  An 
old  war-battered  tomcat  Barty  was  fond 
of  jumps  up  and  makes  friends  too.  There 
goes  my  funny littleFrench  remembrance, 
trying  to  fly  up  the  chimney  like  a burnt 
love-letter. . . 

Barty’s  eldest  daughter  (Roberta),  a 
stately  tall  Hebe  in  black,  brings  me  a 
very  sizable  cup  of  tea,  just  as  I like  it. 
A well-grown  little  son  of  hers,  a very 
Ganymede,  beau  comme  le  jour,  brings 
me  a cigarette,  and  insists  on  lighting  it 
for  me  himself.  I like  that  too. 

Another  daughter  of  Barty’s,  ‘ ‘ la  rossi- 
gnolle,”  as  we  call  her — though  there  is 
no  such  word  that  I know  of — goes  to 
the  piano  and  sings  little  French  songs  of 
forty,  fifty  years  ago — songs  that  she  has 
learnt  from  her  dear  papa. 

Heavens!  what  a voice!  and  how  like 
his,  but  for  the  difference  of  sex  and  her 
long  and  careful  training  (which  he  never 
had);  and  the  accent,  how  perfect! 

Then  suddenly: 

“A  Saint-Blaize,  4 la  Zuecea.  . . 

Voub  6tiez,  vous  6tiez  bien  aise! 

A Saint-Blaize,  & la  Ziieeca . ... 

Nous  6tions,  nous  etions  bien  14 ! 

Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir 
Prendrez-vous  la  peine? 

Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir, 

Et  d’y  revenir  ? 

A Saint-Blaize,  4 la  Zuecca . . . 

Vivre  et  mourir  14  !’* 

So  sings  Mrs.  Trevor  (Mary  Josselin 
that  was)  in  the  richest,  sweetest  voice  I 
know.  And  behold ! at  last  I have  caught 
my  little  French  remembrance,  just  as  the 
lamps  are  being  lit — and  I transfix  it  with 
my  pen  and  write  it  down.  . . 

And  then  with  a sigh  I scratch  it  all 
out  again,  sunny  and  funny  as  it  is.  For 
it’s  all  about  a comical  adventure  1 had 
with  Palaiseau,  the  sniffer  at  the  fete  de 
St. -Cloud  — all  about  a tame  magpie,  a 
gendarme,  a blanchisseuse,  and  a volume 
of  de  Musset’s  poems;  and  doesn’t  concern 
Barty  in  the  least;  for  it  so  happened  that 
Barty  wasn’t  there! 
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Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  Barty  Jos- 
selin  and  I bade  adieu  forever  to  our 
happy  school  life — and  for  a few  years  to 
our  beloved  Paris — and  for  many  years 
to  our  close  intimacy  of  every  hour  in 
the  day. 

I remember  spending  two  or  three  af- 
ternoons with  him  at  the  great  exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  just  before  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  grandfather,  Lord  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire  — and  happy  afternoons  they 
were!  and  we  made  the  most  of  them. 
We  saw  all  there  was  to  be  seen  there,  I 
think;  and  found  ourselves  always  drift- 
ing back  to  the  “Amazon  ” and  the 
“ Greek  Slave,”  for  both  of  which  Barty’s 
admiration  was  boundless. 

And  so  was  mine.  They  made  the  fe- 
male fashions  for  1851  quite  deplorable 
by  contrast — especially  the  shoes,  and  the 
way  of  dressing  the  hair;  we  almost  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  female  beauty 
when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most.  It 
awes  and  chastens  one  so!  and  wakes  up 
the  knight-errant  inside!  even  the  smart- 
est French  boots  can’t  do  this!  not  the 
pinkest  silken  hose  in  all  Paris!  not  all 
the  frills  and  underfrills  and  wonderfrills 
that  M.  Paul  Bourget  can  so  eloquently 
describe ! 

My  father  had  taken  a house  for  us  in 
Brunswick  Square,  next  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  He  was  about  to  start  an  Eng- 
lish branch  of  the  Vougeot-Conti  firm  in 
the  City.  I will  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  any  details  about  this  enterprise, 
which  presented  many  difficulties  at  first, 
and  indeed  rather  crippled  our  means. 

My  mother  was  anxious  that  I should 
go  to  one  of  the  universities,  Oxford  or 
Cambridge;  but  this  my  father  could  not 
afford.  She  had  a great  dislike  to  busi- 
ness— and  so  had  I;  from  different  mo- 
tives, I fancy.  I had  the  wish  to  become 
a man  of  science — a passion  that  had  been 
fired  by  M.  Dumollard,  whose  special 
chemistry  class  at  the  Pension  Brossard, 
with  its  attractive  experiments,  had  been 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  me.  I have  not 
described  it  because  Barty  did  not  come  in. 

Fortunately  for  my  desire,  my  good 
father  had  great  sympathy  with  me  in 
this ; so  I was  entered  as  a student  at  the 
Laboratory  of  Chemistry  at  University 
College,  close  by — in  October,  1851 — and 
studied  there  for  two  years,  instead  of  go- 
ing at  once  into  my  father’s  business  in 
Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury,  which  would 
have  pleased  him  even  more. 


At  about  the  same  time  Barty  was  pre- 
sented with  a commission  in  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
joined  immediately. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  widely 
apart  than  the  lives  we  led,  or  the  society 
we  severally  frequented. 

I lived  at  home  with  my  people;  he  in 
rooms  on  a second  floor  in  St.  James’s 
Street;  he  had  a semi-grand  piano,  and 
luxurious  furniture,  and  bookcases  al- 
ready well  filled,  and  nicely  colored  litho- 
graph engravings  on  the  walls — beautiful 
female  faces — the  gift  of  Lady  Archibald, 
who  had  superintended  Barty’s  installa- 
tion with  kindly  maternal  interest,  but 
little  appreciation  of  high  art.  There 
were  also  foils,  boxing-gloves,  dumb- 
bells, and  Indian  clubs;  and  many  wea- 
pons, ancient  and  modern,  belonging 
more  especially  to  his  own  martial  pro- 
fession. They  were  most  enviable  quar- 
ters. But  he  often  came  to  see  us  in 
Brunswick  Square,  and  dined  with  us 
once  or  twice  a week,  and  was  made 
much  of— even  by  my  father,  who  thor- 
oughly disapproved  of  everything  about 
him  except  his  own  genial  and  agreeable 
self,  which  hadn’t  altered  in  the  least. 

My  father  was  much  away — in  Paris 
and  Dijon — and  Barty  made  rain  and 
fine  weather  in  our  dull  abode,  to  use  a 
French  expression — il  y faisait  la  pluie 
et  le  beau  temps.  That  is,  it  rained  there 
when  he  was  away,  and  he  brought  the 
fine  weather  with  him;  and  we  spoke 
French  all  round. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I could  have  was 
to  breakfast  with  Barty  in  St.  James’s 
Street  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  he  was 
not  serving  his  Queen  and  country — either 
alone  with  him  or  with  two  or  three  of 
his  friends — mostly  young  carpet  war- 
riors like  himself;  and  very  charming 
young  fellows  they  were.  I have  always 
been  fond  of  warriors,  young  or  old,  and 
of  whatever  rank,  and  wish  to  goodness 
I had  been  a warrior  myself.  I feel  sure 
I should  have  made  a fairly  good  one! 

Then  we  would  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  athletic  exercises  and  smoke  many 
pipes.  And  after  this,  in  the  summer,  we 
would  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  and 
see  the  Rank  and  Fashion.  In  those  days 
the  Rank  and  Fashion  were  not  above 
showing  themselves  in  the  Kensington 
Gardens  of  a Sunday  afternoon,  crossing 
the  Serpentine  Bridge  again  and  again 
between  Prince’s  Gate  and  Bayswater. 
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Then  for  dinner  we  went  to  some 
pleasant  foreign  pothouse  in  or  near 
Leicester  Square,  where  they  spoke  French 
— and  ate  and  drank  it ! — and  then  back 
again  to  his  rooms.  Sometimes  we  would 
be  alone,  which  I liked  best:  we  would 
read  and  smoke  and  be  happy;  or  he 
would  sketch,  or  pick  out  accompani- 
ments on  his  guitar;  often  not  exchan- 
ging a word,  but  with  a delightful  sense 
of  close  companionship  which  silence  al- 
most intensified.  * 

Sometimes  we  were  in  very  jolly  com- 
pany : more  warriors;  young  Robson,  the 
actor  who  became  so  famous ; a big  negro 
pugilist,  called  Snowdrop;  two  medical 
students  from  St.  George’s  Hospital,  who 
boxed  well  and  were  capital  fellows;  and 
an  academy  art  student,  who  died  a Royal 
Academician,  and  who  did  not  approve 
of  Barty’s  mural  decorations  and  laughed 
at  the  colored  lithographs  ; and  many 
others  of  all  sorts.  There  used  to  be 
much  turf  talk,  and  sometimes  a little 
card -playing  and  mild  gambling  — but 
Barty’s  tastes  did  not  lie  that  way. 

His  idea  of  a pleasant  evening  was 
putting  on  the  gloves  with  Snowdrop,  or 
any  one  else  who  chose — or  fencing — or 
else  making  music;  or  being  funny  in 
any  way  one  could ; and  for  this  he  had 
quite  a special  gift:  he  had  sudden  droll 
inspirations  that  made  one  absolutely 
hysterical  — mere  things  of  suggestive 
look  or  sound  or  gesture,  reminding  one 
of  Robson  himself,  but  quite  original ; ab- 
solute senseless  rot  and  drivel,  but  still  it 
made  one  laugh  till  one’s  sides  ached. 
And  he  never  failed  of  success  in  achiev- 
ing this. 

Among  the  dullest  and  gravest  of  us, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  high-minded, 
there  is  often  a latent  longing  for  this 
kind  of  happy  idiotic  fooling,  and  a grate- 
ful fondness  for  those  who  can  supply  it 
without  effort  and  who  delight  in  doing 
so.  Barty  was  the  precursor  of  the  Ar- 
thur Robertses  and  Fred  Leslies  and  Dan 
Lenos  of  our  day,  although  he  developed 
in  quite  another  direction  ! 

Then  of  a sudden  he  would  sing  some 
little  twopenny  love-ballad  or  sentimen- 
tal nigger  melody  so  touchingly  that  one 
had  the  lump  in  the  throat;  poor  Snow- 
drop would  weep  by  spoonfuls! 

By-the-way,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  me 
that  I’m  mixing  things  up  — confusing 
Sundays  and  week-days;  of  course  our 
Sunday  evenings  were  quiet  and  respecta- 


ble, and  I much  preferred  them  when  he 
and  I were  alone;  he  was  then  another 
person  altogether — a thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent young  Frenchman,  who  loved 
reading  poetry  aloud  or  being  read  to; 
especially  English  poetry — Byron  1 He 
was  faithful  to  his  “Don  Juan,”  his  He- 
brew melodies — his  “ O’er  the  glad  waters 
of  the  deep  blue  sea.”  We  knew  them  all 
by  heart,  or  nearly  so,  and  yet  we  read 
them  still:  and  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamar- 
tine, and  dear  Alfred  de  Musset.  . . . 

And  one  day  I discovered  another  Al- 
fred who  wrote  verses — Alfred  the  Great, 
as  we  called  him — one  Alfred  Tennyson, 
who  had  written  a certain  poem,  among 
others,  called  “In  Memoriam  ” — which  I 
carried  off  to  Barty’s  and  read  out  aloud 
one  wet  Sunday  evening,  and  the  Sunday 
evening  after,  and  other  Sunday  even- 
ings; and  other  poems  by  the  same  hand: 
“Locksley  Hall,”  “Ulysses,”  “The Lotos- 
Eaters,”  “The  Lady  of  Shalott”— and  the 
chord  of  Byron  passed  in  music  out  of 
sight. 

Then  Shelley  dawned  upon  us,  and  John 
Keats,  and  Wordsworth — and  our  Sunday 
evenings  were  of  a happiness  to  be  remem- 
bered forever ; at  least  they  were  so  to  me  I 

If  Barty  Josselin  were  on  duty  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  was  a blank  day  for  Robert 
Maurice.  For  it  was  not  very  lively  at 
home  — especially  when  my  father  was 
there.  He  was  the  best  and  kindest  man 
that  ever  lived,  but  his  businesslike  seri- 
ousness about  this  world,  and  his  anxiety 
about  the  next,  and  his  Scotch  Sabbatari- 
anism, were  deadly  depressing;  combined 
with  the  aspect  of  London  on  the  Lord’s 
day — London  east  of  Russell  Square ! Oh, 
Paris  . . Paris  . . . and  the  yellow  omnibus 
that  took  us  both  there  together,  Barty 
and  me,  at  eight  on  a Sunday  morning  in 
May  or  June,  and  didn’t  bring  us  back  to 
school  till  fourteen  hours  later! 

I shall  never  forget  one  gloomy  wintry 
Sunday — somewhere  in  1854  or  5,  if  I’m 
not  mistaken,  towards  the  end  of  Barty’s 
career  as  a Guardsman. 

Twice  after  lunch  I had  called  at  Barty’s, 
who  was  to  have  been  on  duty  in  barracks 
or  at  the  Tower  that  morning;  he  had 
not  come  back;  I called  for  him  at  his 
club,  but  he  hadn’t  been  there  either — 
and  I turned  my  face  eastward  and 
homeward  with  a sickening  sense  of  des- 
olate ennui  and  deep  disgust  of  London 
for  which  I could  find  no  terms  that  are 
fit  for  publication ! 
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And  this  was  not  lessened  by  the  bitter 
reproaches  I made  myself  for  being  such 
a selfish  and  unworthy  son  and  brother. 
It  was  precious  dull  at  home  for  my 
mother  and  sister  — and  my  place  was 
there. 

They  were  just  lighting  the  lamps  as  I 
got  to  the  arcade  in  the  quadrant — and 
there  I ran  against  the  cheerful  Barty. 
Joy!  what  a change  in  the  aspect  of  ev- 
erything! It  rained  light!  He  pulled  a 
new  book  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  had 
just  borrowed  from  some  fair  lady — and 
showed  it  to  me.  It  was  called  Maud. 

We  dined  at  Pergolese’s,in  Rupert  Street 
— and  went  back  to  Barty’s — and  read 
the  lovely  poem  out  loud,  taking  it  by 
turns;  and  that  is  the  most  delightful 
recollection  I have  since  I left  the  Insti- 
tution F.  Brossard! 

Occasionally  I dined  with  him  “on 
guard  ” at  St.  James’s  Palace — and  well 
I could  understand  all  the  attractions  of 
bis  life,  so  different  from  mine,  and  see 
what  a good  fellow  he  was  to  come  so 
often  to  Brunswick  Square,  and  seem  so 
happy  with  us. 

The  reader  will  conclude  that  I was  a 
kind  of  over-affectionate  pestering  dull 
dog,  who  made  this  brilliant  youth’s  life 
a burden  to  him.  It  was  really  not  so; 
we  had  very  many  tastes  in  common; 
and  with  all  his  various  temptations,  he 
had  a singularly  constant  and  affection- 
ate nature— and  was  of  a Frenchness  that 
made  French  thought  and  talk  and  com- 
mune almost  a daily  necessity.  We 
nearly  always  spoke  French  when  to- 
gether alone,  or  with  my  mother  and  sis- 
ter. It  would  have  seemed  almost  un- 
natural not  to  have  done  so. 

I always  feel  a special  tenderness  tow- 
ards young  people  whose  lives  have  been 
such  that  those  two  languages  are  exact- 
ly the  same  to  them.  It  means  so  many 
things  to  me.  It  doubles  them  in  my 
estimation,  and  I seem  to  understand 
them  through  and  through. 

Nor  did  he  seem  to  care  much  for  the 
smart  society  of  which  he  saw  so  much; 
perhaps  the  bar  sinister  may  have  made 
him  feel  less  at  his  ease  in  general  soci- 
ety than  among  his  intimates  and  old 
friends.  I feel  sure  he  took  this  to  heart 
more  than  any  one  would  have  thought 
possible  from  his  careless  manner. 

He  only  once  alluded  directly  to  this 
when  we  were  together.  I was  speaking 
to  him  of  the  enviable  brilliancy  of  his 


lot.  He  looked  at  me  pensively  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  said,  in  English: 

“ You’ve  got  a kink  in  your  nose,  Bob 
— if  it  weren’t  for  that  you’d  be  a deuced 
good-looking  fellow — like  me;  but  you 
ain’t.” 

“Thanks — anything  else?”  said  I. 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a kink  in  my  birth, 
you  see — and  that’s  as  big  a kill-joy  as  I 
know.  I hate  it!” 

It  was  hard  luck.  He  would  have 
made  such  a splendid  Marquis  of  Whit- 
by! and  done  such  honor  to  the  proud 
old  family  motto: 

“Roy  ne  puis,  prince  ne  daigne,  Ro- 
han je  suis  I” 

Instead  of  which  he  got  himself  a sig- 
net-ring, and  on  it  he  caused  to  be  en- 
graved a zero  within  a naught,  and  round 
them : 

“Rohan  ne  puis,  roi  ne  daigne.  Rien 
ne  suis!” 

Soon  it  became  pretty  evident  that  a 
subtle  change  was  being  wrought  in  him. 

He  had  quite  lost  his  power  of  feeling 
the  north,  and  missed  it  dreadfully;  he 
could  no  longer  turn  his  back-summer- 
sault  with  ease  and  safety;  he  had  over- 
come his  loathing  for  meat,  and  also  his 
dislike  for  sport — he  had,  indeed,  become 
a very  good  shot. 

But  he  could  still  hear  and  see  and 
smell  with  all  the  keenness  of  a young 
animal  or  a savage.  And  that  must  have 
made  his  sense  of  being  alive  very  much 
more  vivid  than  is  the  case  with  other 
mortals. 

He  had  also  corrected  his  quick  impul- 
sive tendency  to  slap  faces  that  were  an 
inch  or  two  higher  up  than  his  own.  He 
didn’t  often  come  across  one,  for  one 
thing — then  it  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered “ good  form  ” in  her  Majesty’s 
Household  Brigade. 

When  he  was  a boy,  as  the  reader  may 
recollect,  he  was  fond  of  drawing  lovely 
female  profiles  with  black  hair  and  an 
immense  black  eye,  and  gazing  at  them 
as  he  smoked  a cigarette  and  listened  to 
pretty,  light  music.  He  developed  a most 
ardent  admiration  for  female  beauty,  and 
mixed  more  and  more  in  worldly  and 
fashionable  circles  (of  which  I saw  no- 
thing whatever) — circles  where  the  hea- 
venly gift  of  beauty  is  made  more  of, 
perhaps,  than  is  quite  good  for  its  pos- 
sessors, whether  female  or  male. 

He  was  himself  of  a personal  beauty  so 
exceptional  that  incredible  temptations 
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came  his  way.  Aristocratic  people  al  1 over 
the  world  make  great  allowance  for  beau* 
ty-born  frailties  that  would  spell  ruin  and 
everlasting  disgrace  for  women  of  the  class 
to  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  belong. 

Barty.  of  course,  did  not  confide  his 
love -adventures  to  me;  in  this  he  was 
no  Frenchman.  But  I saw  quite  enough 
to  know  he  was  more  pursued  than  pur- 
suing: and  what  a pursuer,  to  a man  built 
like  that!  no  innocent,  impulsive  young 
girl,  no  simple  maiden  in  her  flower — no 
Elaine. 

But  a magnificent  full-blown  peeress, 
who  knew  her  own  mind  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  for  her  husband  was  no 
better  than  herself.  But  for  that,  a Gui- 
nevere and  Vivien  rolled  into  one,  plus 
Messalina! 

Nor  was  she  the  only  light  o’  love; 
there  are  many  naughty  “ grandes  dames 
de  par  le  monde”  whose  easy  virtue  fits 
them  like  a silk  stocking,  and  who  live 
and  love  pretty  much  as  they  please  with- 
out loss  of  caste,  so  long  as  they  keep 
clear  of  any  open  scandal.  It  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  high  rank. 

Then  there  were  the  ladies  gay,  frankly 
of  the  half-world,  these— laughter-loving 
hetairse,  with  perilously  soft  hearts  for 
such  as  Barty  Josselin ! There  was  even 
poor  listless  lazy  languid  Jenny,  “Fond 
of  a kiss  and  fond  of  a guinea !” 

His  heart  was  never  touched — of  that  I 
feel  sure ; and  he  was  not  vain  of  these 
triumphs;  but  he  was  a very  reckless 
youth,  a kind  of  young  John  Churchill 
before  Sarah  Jennings  took  him  in  hand 
— absolutely  non-moral  about  such  things, 
rather  than  immoral. 

He  grew  to  be  a quite  notorious  young 
man  about  town;  and,  most  unfortunate- 
ly for  him,  Lord  (and  even  Lady)  Archi- 
bald Rohan  were  so  fond  of  him,  and  so 
proud,  and  so  amiably  non-moral  them- 
selves, that  he  was  left  to  go  as  he  might. 

He  also  developed  some  very  rowdy 
tastes  indeed — and  so  did  I ! 

It  was  the  fashion  for  our  golden  youth 
in  the  fifties  to  do  so.  Every  night  in  the 
Haymarket  there  was  a kind  of  noisy  sat- 
urnalia, in  which  golden  youths  joined 
hands  with  youths  who  were  by  no  means 
golden,  to  give  much  trouble  to  the  police, 
and  fill  the  pockets  of  the  keepers  of  night- 
houses — “Bob  Croft’s,”  “Kate  Hamil- 
ton’s,” “ the  Piccadilly  Saloon,”  and  other 
haunts  equally  well  pulled  down  and  for- 
gotten. It  was  good,  in  these  regions,  to 


be  young  and  big  and  strong  like  Barty 
and  me,  and  well  versed  in  the  “handling 
of  one’s  daddies.”  I suppose  London 
was  the  only  great  city  in  the  world  where 
such  things  could  be.  I am  afraid  that 
many  strange  people  of  both  sexes  called 
us  Bob  and  Barty ; people  the  mere  sight 
or  hearing  of  whom  would  have  given 
my  poor  dear  father  fits! 

Then  there  was  a little  public-house  in 
St.  Martin’s  Lane,  kept  by  big  Ben  the 
prize-fighter.  In  a room  at  the  top  of  the 
house  there  used  to  be  much  sparring.  We 
both  of  us  took  a high  degree  in  the  noble 
art— especially  I,  if  it  be  not  bragging  to 
say  so;  mostly  on  account  of  my  weight, 
which  was  considerable  for  my  age.  It 
was  in  fencing  that  he  beat  me  hollow: 
he  was  quite  the  best  fencer  I ever  met; 
the  lessons  at  school  of  Bonnet’s  pr6vot 
had  borne  good  fruit  in  his  case. 

Then  there  were  squalid  dens  frequent- 
ed by  touts  and  betting-men  and  medical 
students,  where  people  sang  and  fought 
and  laid  the  odds  and  got  very  drunk — 
and  where  Barty’s  performances  as  a vo- 
calist, comic  and  sentimental  (especially 
the  latter),  raised  enthusiasm  that  seems 
almost  incredible  among  such  a brutal- 
ized and  hardened  crew. 

One  night  he  and  I and  a medical  stu- 
dent called  Ticklets,  who  had  a fine  bass 
voice,  disguised  ourselves  as  paupers,  and 
went  singing  for  money  about  Camden 
Town  and  Mornington  Crescent  and  Re- 
gent’s Park.  It  took  us  about  an  hour  to 
make  eighteen  pence.  Barty  played  the 
guitar,  Ticklets  the  tambourine,  and  I the 
bones.  Then  we  went  to  the  Haymarket, 
and  Barty  made  five  pounds  in  no  time; 
most  of  it  in  silver  donations  from  unfor- 
tunate women — English,  of  course — who 
are  among  the  softest-hearted  and  most 
generous  creatures  in  the  world. 

“0  lachrymarum  tons!” 

I forget  what  use  we  made  of  the  money 
— a good  one,  I feel  sure. 

I am  sorry  to  reveal  all  this,  but  Barty 
wished  it.  Forty  years  ago  such  things 
did  not  seem  so  horrible  as  they  would 
now,  and  the  word  “Bounder”  had  not 
been  invented. 

My  sister  Ida,  when  about  fourteen 
(1853),  became  a pupil  at  the  junior  school 
in  the  Ladies’  College,  48  Bedford  Square. 
She  soon  made  friends — nice  young  girls, 
who  came  to  our  house,  and  it  was  much 
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the  livelier.  I used  to  hear  much  of 
them,  and  knew  them  well  before  I ever 
saw  them — especially  Leah  Gibson,  who 
lived  in  Tavistock  Square,  and  was  Ida’s 
special  friend ; at  last  I was  quite  anxious 
to  see  this  paragon. 

One  morning,  as  I carried  Ida’s  books 
on  her  way  to  school,  she  pointed  out  to 
me  three  girls  of  her  own  age,  or  less,  who 
stood  talking  together  at  the  gates  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  They  were  all  three 
very  pretty  children— -quite  singularly  so 
— and  became  great  beauties : one  golden- 
haired, one  chestnut -brown,  one  blue- 
black.  The  black -haired  one  was  the 
youngest  and  the  tallest — a fine,  straight, 
bony  child  of  twelve,  with  a flat  back 
and  square  shoulders ; she  was  very  well 
dressed,  and  had  nice  brown  boots  with 
brown  elastic  sides  on  arched  and  straight- 
heeled  slender  feet,  and  white  stockings 
on  her  long  legs — a fashion  in  hose  that 
has  long  gone  out  She  also  wore  a thick 
plait  of  black  hair  all  down  her  back — 
another  departed  mode,  and  one  not  to  be 
regretted,  I think;  and  she  swung  her 
books  round  her  as  she  talked,  with  easy 
movements,  like  a strong  boy. 

“That's  Leah  Gibson,”  says  my  sister; 
“the  tall  one,  with  the  long  black  plait.” 

Leah  Gibson  turned  round  and  nodded 
to  my  sister  and  smiled — showing  a deli- 
cate narrow  face,  a clear  pale  complexion, 
very  beautiful  white  pearly  teeth  between 
very  red  lips,  and  an  extraordinary  pair 
of  large  black  eyes — rather  close  together 
— the  blackest  I ever  saw,  but  with  an 
expression  so  quick  and  penetrating  and 
keen,  and  yet  so  good  and  frank  and 
friendly,  that  they  positively  sent  a little 
warm  thrill  through  me  — though  she 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  not  a bit 
older  than  her  age,  and  I a fast  youth 
nearly  twenty ! 

And  finding  her  very  much  to  my  taste, 
I said  to  my  sister,  just  for  fun,  “ Oh — 
that's  Leah  Gibson,  is  it?  then  some  day 
Leah  Gibson  shall  be  Mrs.  Robert  Mau- 
rice !” 

From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  I 
looked  on  Leah  Gibson,  at  the  first  sight 
of  her,  as  likely  to  become  some  day  an 
extremely  desirable  person. 

She  did. 

The  Gibsons  lived  in  a very  good  house 
in  Tavistock  Square.  They  seenrfed  very 
welj  off.  Mrs.  Gibson  had  a nice  carriage, 
which  she  kept  entirely  with  her  own 
money.  Her  father,  who  was  dead,  had 


been  a wealthy  solicitor.  He  had  left  a 
large  family,  and  to  each  of  them  prop- 
erty worth  £300  a year,  and  a very  liberal 
allowance  of  good  looks. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  in  business  in  the  City. 

Leah,  their  only  child,  was  the  darling 
of  their  hearts  and  the  apple  of  their 
eyes.  To  dress  her  beautifully,  to  give 
her  all  the  best  masters  money  could  pro- 
cure, and  treat  her  to  every  amusement 
in  London — theatres,  the  opera,  all  the 
concerts  and  shows  there  were,  and  give 
endless  young  parties  for  her  pleasure — 
all  this  seemed  the  principal  interest  of 
their  lives. 

Soon  after  my  first  introduction  to 
Leah,  Ida  and  I received  an  invitation  to 
a kind  of  juvenile  festivity  at  the  Gib- 
son’s, and  went,  and  spent  a delightful 
evening.  We  were  received  by  Mrs.  Gib- 
son most  cordially.  She  was  such  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  person,  and  so  charmingly 
dressed,  and  had  such  winning,  natural, 
genial  manners,  that  I fell  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight ; she  was  also  very  play- 
ful and  fond  of  romping;  for  she  was 
young  still,  having  married  at  seventeen. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Bletchley  (who  was 
present)  was  a Spanish  Jewess — a most 
magnificent  and  beautiful  old  person  in 
splendid  attire,  tall  and  straight,  with 
white  hair  and  thick  black  eyebrows,  and 
large  eyes  as  black  as  night! 

In  Leah  the  high  Sephardic  Jewish  type 
was  more  marked  than  in  Mrs.  Gibson 
(who  was  not  Jewish  at  all  in  aspect,  and 
took  after  her  father,  the  late  Mr.  Bletch- 
ley). 

It  is  a type  that  sometimes,  just  now 
and  again,  can  be  so  pathetically  noble 
and  beautiful  in  a woman,  so  suggestive 
of  chastity  and  the  most  passionate  love 
combined — love  conjugal  and  filial  and 
maternal — love  that  implies  all  the  big 
practical  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  human  life,  that  the  mere  term  “Jew- 
ess ” (and  especially  its  French  equivalent) 
brings  to  my  mind  some  vague,  mysteri- 
ous, exotically  poetic  image  of  all  I love 
best  in  woman.  I find  myself  dreaming 
of  Rebecca  of  York,  as  I used  to  dream  of 
her  in  the  English  class  at  Brossard’s, 
where  I so  pitied  poor  Ivanhoe  for  his 
misplaced  constancy. 

If  Rebecca  at  fifty-five  was  at  all  like 
Mrs.  Bletchley,  poor  old  Sir  Wilfred’s  re- 
grets must  have  been  all  that  Thackeray 
made  them  out  to  be  in  Ills  immortal  story 
of  Rebecca  and  Rowena. 
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Mr.  Gibson  was  a good-looking  man, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  older  than 
his  wife;  his  real  vocation  was  to  be  a 
low  comedian;  this  showed  itself  on  my 
first  introduction  to  him.  He  informally 
winked  at  me  and  said: 

“Esker  vooker  jer  dwaw  lah  vee?  Ah! 
kel  Bonnure!” 

This  idiotic  speech  (all  the  French  he 
knew)  was  delivered  in  so  droll  and  nat- 
ural a manner  that  I took  to  him  at  once. 
Barty  himself  couldn’t  have  been  funnier  I 

Well,  we  had  games  of  forfeits  and 
danced,  and  Ida  played  charming  things 
by  Mendelssohn  on  the  piano,  and  Leah 
sang  very  nicely  in  a fine  bold  frank  deep 
voice,  like  a choir-boy’s,  and  Mrs.  Gibson 
danced  a Spanish  fandango,  and  display- 
ed feet  and  ankles  of  which  she  was  very 
proud,  and  had  every  right  to  be;  and 
then  Mr.  Gibson  played  a solo  on  the 
flute,  and  sang  “ My  Pretty  Jane” — both 
badly  enough  to  be  very  funny  without 
any  conscious  effort  or  straining  on  his 
part.  Then  we  supped,  and  the  food  was 
good,  and  we  were  all  very  jolly  indeed; 
and  after  supper  Mr.  Gibson  said  to  me: 

“Now,  Mister  Parleyvoo  — can’t  you 
do  something  to  amuse  the  company? 
You’re  big  enough !” 

I professed  my  willingness  to  do  any- 
thing— and  wished  I was  as  Barty  more 
than  ever! 

“Well,  then,”  says  he — “kneel  to  the 
wittiest,  bow  to  the  prettiest— and  kiss  the 
one  you  love  best.” 

This  was  rather  a large  order — but  I 
did  as  well  as  I could.  I went  down  on 
my  knees  to  Mr.  Gibson  and  craved  his 
paternal  blessing ; and  made  my  best 
French  bow  with  my  heels  together  to 
old  Mrs.  Bletchley;  and  kissed  my  sister, 
warmly  thanking  her  in  public  for  hav- 
ing introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Gibson : and 
as  far  as  mere  social  success  is  worth  any- 
thing, I was  the  Barty  of  that  party ! 

Anyhow,  Mr.  Gibson  conceived  for  me 
an  admiration  he  never  failed  to  express 
when  we  met  afterwards,  and  though  this 
was  fun,  of  course,  I had  really  won  his 
heart. 

It  is  but  a humble  sort  of  triumph  to 
crow  over — and  where  does  Barty  Josse- 
lin  come  in  ? 

Pazienza ! 

“ Well — what  do  you  think  of  Leah  Gib- 
son?” said  my  sister,  as  we  walked  home 
together  through  Torrington  Square. 

“I  think  she’s  a regular  stunner,”  said 


I — “like  her  mother  and  her  grandmo- 
ther before  her,  and  probably  her  great- 
grandmother  too.” 

And  being  a poetical  youth,  and  well 
up  in  my  Byron,  I declaimed: 

“She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  ”... 

Old  fogy  as  I am,  and  still  given  to 
poetical  quotations,  I never  made  a more 
felicitous  quotation  than  that.  I little 
guessed  then  to  what  splendor  that  bony 
black-eyed  damsel  would  reach  in  time. 

All  through  this  period  of  high  life  and 
low  dissipation  Barty  kept  his  unalterable 
good-humor  and  high  spirits — and  espe- 
cially the  kindly  grace  of  manner  and 
tact  and  good-breeding  that  kept  him  from 
ever  offending  the  most  fastidious,  in  spite 
of  his  high  spirits,  and  made  him  many  a 
poor  grateful  outcast’s  friend  and  darling. 

I remember  once  dining  with  him  at 
Greenwich  in  very  distinguished  com- 
pany; I don’t  remember  how  I came  to 
be  invited  — through  Barty,  no  doubt. 
He  got  me  many  invitations  that  I often 
thought  it  better  not  to  accept.  “ Ne  su- 
tor  ultra  crepidam !” 

It  was  a fish  dinner,  and  Barty  ate  and 
drank  a surprising  amount — and  so  did  I, 
and  liked  it  very  much. 

We  were  all  late  and  hurried  for  the 
last  train,  some  twenty  of  us — and  Barty, 
Lord  Archibald,  and  I,  and  a Colonel 
Walker  Lindsay,  who  has  since  become 
a peer  and  a Field-Marshal  (and  is  now 
dead),  were  all  pushed  together  into  a car- 
riage, already  occupied  by  a distinguished 
clergyman  and  a charming  young  lady — 
probably  his  daughter;  from  his  dress, he 
was  either  a dean  or  a bishop,  and  I sat 
opposite  to  him — in  the  corner. 

Barty  was  very  noisy  and  excited  as  the 
train  moved  off;  he  was  rather  tipsy,  in 
fact — and  I was  alarmed,  on  account  of 
the  clerical  gentleman  and  his  female 
companion.  As  we  journeyed  on,  Barty 
began  to  romp  and  play  the  fool  and  per- 
form fantastic  tricks — to  the  immense  de- 
light of  the  future  Field-Marshal.  He 
twisted  two  pocket-handkerchiefs  into  hu- 
man figures,  one  on  each  hand,  and  made 
them  sing  to  each  other — like  Grisi  and 
Mario  in  the  Huguenots— and  clever  drivel 
of  that  kind.  Lord  Archibald  and  Colo- 
nel Lindsay  were  beside  themselves  with 
rglee  at  all  this;  they  also  had  dined  well. 
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HOW  THE  LAW  GOT  INTO  THE  CHAPARRAL. 

BY  FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 


“X^OU  have  heard  about  the  Texas 
X Rangers?'’  said  the  Deacon  to  me 
one  night,  in  the  San  Antonio  Club. 
“Yes?  Well,  come  up  to  my  rooms, 
and  I will  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  old 
originals — dates ’way  back  in  the  4 thir- 
ties'— there  aren't  many  of  them  left  now 
— and  if  we  can  get  him  to  talk,  he  will 
tell  you  stories  that 
will  make  your  eyes 
hang  out  on  your 
shirt  front.” 

We  entered  the 
Deacon’s  cozy  bach- 
elor apartments, 
where  I was  intro- 
duced to  Colonel 
“Rip”  Ford,  of  the 
old-time  Texas  Ran- 
gers. I found  him  a 
very  old  man,  with  a 
wealth  of  snow-white 
hair  and  beard — 
bent,  but  not  with- 
ered. As  he  sunk 
on  his  stiffened  limbs 
into  the  arm-chair, 
we  d i s posed  ou  rse  1 ves 
quietly  and  almost 
reverentially,  while 
we  lighted  cigars. 
We  began  the  ap- 
proaches by  which 
we  hoped  to  loosen 
the  history  of  a wild 
past  from  one  of  the 
very  few  tongues 
which  can  still  wag 
^ on  the  days  when 
the  Texans,  the  Co- 
man dies,  and  the 
Mexicans  chased  one 
another  over  the  plains  of  Texas,  and  shot 
and  stabbed  to  find  who  should  inherit  the 
land. 

Through  the  veil  of  tobacco  smoke  the 
ancient  warrior  spoke  his  sentences  slow- 
ly, at  intervals,  as  his  mind  gradually 
separated  and  arranged  the  details  of 
countless  fights.  His  head  bowed  in 
thought;  anon  it  rose  sharply  at  recol- 
lections, and  as  he  breathed,  the  shouts 
and  lamentations  of  crushed  men — the 
yells  and  shots — the  thunder  of  horses’ 
hoofs— the  full  fury  of  the  desert  combats 


came  to  the  pricking  ears  of  the  Deacon 
and  me. 

We  saw  through  the  smoke  the  brave 
young  faces  of  the  hosts  which  poured 
into  Texas  to  war  with  the  enemies  of 
their  race.  They  were  clad  in  loose  hunt- 
ing - frocks,  leather  leggings,  and  broad 
black  hats;  had  powder-horns  and  shot- 
pouches  hung  about  them;  were  armed 
with  bowie-knives,  Mississippi  rifles,  and 
horse- pistols;  rode  Spanish  ponies,  and 
were  impelled  by  Destiny  to  conquer, 
like  their  remote  ancestors,  “the  godless 
hosts  of  Pagan”  who  “came  swimming 
o'er  the  Northern  Sea.” 

“Rip”  Ford  had  not  yet  acquired  his 
front  name  in  1836,  when  lie  enlisted  in 
the  famous.  Captain  Jack  Hayes's  compa- 
ny of  Rangers,  which  was  fighting  the 
Mexicans  in  those  days,  and  also  trying 
incidentally  to  keep  from  being  eaten  up 
by  the  Comanches. 

Said  the  old  Colonel:  “A  merchant 
from  our  country  journeyed  to  New  York, 
and  Colonel  Colt,  who  was  a friend  of  his, 
gave  him  two  five-shooters — pistols  they 
were,  and  little  things.  The  merchant  in 
turn  presented  them  to  Captain  Jack 
Hayes.  The  captain  liked  them  so  well 
that  he  did  not  rest  till  every  man  jack 
of  us  had  two  apiece. 

“Directly,”  mused  the  ancient  one, 
with  a smile  of  pleasant  recollection,  “ we 
had  a fight  with  the  Comanches— up  here 
above  San  Antonio.  Hayes  had  fifteen 
men  with  him — he  was  doubling  about 
the  country  for  Indians.  He  found  ‘ sign,’ 
and  after  cutting  their  trail  several  times 
he  could  see  that  they  were  following  him. 
Directly  the  Indians  overtook  the  Rangers 
— there  were  seventy-five  Indians.  Cap- 
tain Hayes  — bless  his  memory! — said, 

4 They  are  fixin’  to  charge  us,  boys,  and  we 
must  charge  them.’  There  were  never 
better  men  in  this  world  than  Hayes  had 
with  him,”  went  on  the  Colonel  with  par- 
donable pride;  “and  mind  you,  he  never 
made  a fight  without  winning. 

“We  charged,  and  in  the  fracas  killed 
thirty-five  Indians — only  two  of  our  men 
were  wounded — so  you  see  the  five-shoot- 
ers were  pretty  good  weapons.  Of  course 
they  wa’n't  any  account  compared  with 
these  modern  ones,  because  they  were  too 
small,  but  they  did  those  things.  Just 
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low.  We  were  very  sleepy— had  been 
two  nights  without  sleep.  At  San  Juan 
every  man  stripped  his  horse,  fed,  and 
went  to  sleep.  We  had  passed  Padre 
Jarante  in  the  night  without  knowing  it. 
At  about  twelve  o'clock  next  day  there 
was  a terrible  outcry — I was  awakened 
by  shooting.  The  Padre  was  upon  us. 
Five  men  outlying  stood  the  charge,  and 
went  under.  We  gathered,  and  the  Padre 
charged  three  times.  The  third  time  he 
was  knocked  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
Then  Captain  Jack  Hayes  awoke,  and  we 
got  in  a big  casa.  The  men  took  to  the 
roof.  As  the  Mexicans  passed  we  emptied 
a great  many  saddles.  As  I got  to  the 
top  of  the  casa  I found  two  men  quar- 
relling.” (Here theColonel chuckled.)  “I 
asked  what  the  matter  was,  and  they  were 
both  claiming  to  have  killed  a certain 
Mexican  who  was  lying  dead  some  way 
off.  One  said  lie  had  hit  him  in  the 
head,  and  the  other  said  he  had  hit  him 
in  the  breast.  I advised  peace  until  after 
the  fight.  Well — after  the  shooting  was 
over  and  the  Padre’s  men  had  had  enough, 
we  went  out  to  the  particular  Mexican 
who  was  dead,  and,  sure  enough,  he  was 
shot  in  the  head  and  in  the  breast;  so 
they  laughed  and  made  peace.  About 
this  time  one  of  the  spies  came  in  and 
reported  six  hundred  Mexicans  coming. 
We  made  an  examination  of  our  ammu- 
nition, and  found  that  we  couldn't  afford 
to  fight  six  hundred  Mexicans  with  sixty 
men,  so  we  pulled  out.  This  was  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  only  goes  to  show  that 
Captain  Hayes's  men  could  shoot  all  the 
Mexicans  that  could  get  to  them  if  the 
ammunition  would  hold  out.” 

“What  was  the  most  desperate  fight 
you  can  remember,  Colonel?” 

The  old  man  hesitated;  this  required  a 
particular1  point  of  view — it  was  quality, 
not  quantity,  wanted  now ; and, to  be  sure, 
he  was  a connoisseur.  After  much  study 
by  the  Colonel,  during  which  the  world 
lost  many  thrilling  tales,  the  one  which 
survived  occurred  in  1851. 

“ My  lieutenant,  Ed  Burleson,  was  or- 
dered to  carry  to  San  Antonio  an  Indian 
prisoner  we  had  taken  and  turned  over  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  McIn- 
tosh. On  his  return,  while  nearing  the 
Nueces  River,  he  spied  a couple  of  Ind- 
ians. Taking  seven  men,  he  ordered  the 
balance  to  continue  along  the  road.  The 
two  Indians  proved  to  be  fourteen,  and 
they  charged  Burleson  up  to  the  teeth. 


Dismounting  his  men,  he  poured  it  into 
them  from  his  Colt’s  six-shooting  rifles. 
They  killed  or  wouuded  all  the  Indians 
except  two,  some  of  them  dying  so  near 
the  Rangers  that  they  could  put  their 
hands  on  their  boots.  All  but  one  of 
Burleson’s  men  were  wounded— himself 
shot  in  the  head  with  an  arrow.  One 
man  had  four  ‘dogwood  switches’*  in 
his  body,  one  of  which  was  in  his  bowels. 
This  man  told  me  that  every  time  he 
raised  his  gun  to  fire,  the  Indians  would 
stick  an  arrow  in  him,  but  he  said  he 
didn’t  care  a cent.  One  Indian  was  lying 
right  up  close,  and  while  dying  tried  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but  his  strength  failed  so 
fast  that  the  arrow  only  barely  left  the 
bowstring.  One  of  the  Rangers  in  that 
fight  was  a curious  fellow — when  young 
he  had  been  captured  by  Indians,  and 
had  lived  with  them  so  long  that  he  had 
Indian  habits.  In  that  fight  he  kept 
jumping  around  when  loading,  so  as  to  be 
a bad  target,  the  same  as  an  Indian  would 
under  the  circumstances,  and  he  told  Bur- 
leson he  wished  he  had  his  boots  off, so  he 
could  get  around  good”— and  here  the 
Colonel  paused  quizzically.  “ Would  you 
call  that  a good  fight?” 

The  Deacon  and  I put  the  seal  of  our 
approval  on  the  affair,  and  the  Colonel 
rambled  ahead. 

“In  1858  I was  commanding  the  fron- 
tier battalion  of  State  troops  on  the  whole 
frontier,  and  had  my  camp  on  the  Deer 
Fork  of  the  Brazos.  The  Comanches  kept 
raiding  the  settlements.  They  would 
come  down  quietly,  working  well  into 
the  white  lines,  and  then  go  back  a-run- 
ning  — driving  stolen  stock  and  killing 
and  burning.  I thought  I would  give 
them  some  of  their  own  medicine.  I con- 
cluded to  give  them  a fight.  I took  two 
wagons,  one  hundred  Rangers,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  Tahuahuacan  Ind- 
ians. who  were  friendlies.  We  struck  a 
good  Indian  trail  on  a stream  which  led 
up  to  the  Capadian.  We  followed  it  till 
it  got  hot.  I camped  my  outfit  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  conceal  my  force,  and  sent 
out  my  scouts,  who  saw  the  Indians  hunt 
buffalo  through  spy-glasses.  That  night 
we  moved.  I sent  Indians  to  locate  the 
camp.  They  returned  before  day,  and  re- 
ported that  the  Indians  were  just  a few 
miles  ahead,  whereat  we  moved  forward. 
At  daybreak,  I remember,  I was  standing 
in  the  bull-wagon  road  leading  to  Santa 
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Fe  and  could  see  the  Canadian  River  in 
our  front  — with  eighty  lodges  just  be- 
yond. Couuting  four  men  of  fighting 
age  to  a lodge,  that  made  a possible  three 
hundred  and  twenty  Indians.  Just  at 
sunup  an  Indian  came  across  the  river 
on  a pony.  Our  Indians  down  below 
raised  a yell — they  always  get  excited. 
The  Indian  heard  them — it  was  very  still 
then.  The  Indian  retreated  slowly,  and 
began  to  ride  in  a circle.  From  where  I 
was  I could  hear  him  puff  like  a deer — he 
was  blowing  the  bullets  away  from  him- 
self— he  was  a medicin e-man.  I heard 
five  shots  from  the  Jagers  with  which  my 
Indians  were  armed.  The  painted  pony 
of  the  medicine  man  jumped  ten  feet  in 
the  air,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  fell  over  on 
his  rider — then  five  more  Jagers  went  off, 
and  he  was  dead.  I ordered  the  Tahua- 
huacans  out  in  front,  and  kept  the  Ran- 
gers out  of  sight,  because  I wanted  to 
charge  home  and  kind  of  surprise  them. 
Pretty  soon  I got  ready,  and  gave  the 
word.  We  charged.  At  the  river  we 
struck  some  boggy  ground  and  floun- 
dered around  considerable,  but  we  got 
through.  We  raised  the  Texas  yell,  and 
away  we  went.  I never  expect  again  to 
hear  such  a noise— I never  want  to  hear 
it — what  with  the  whoops  of  the  warriors 
— the  screaming  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren— our  boys  yelling — the  shooting, 
and  the  horses  just  a-mixin’  up  and 
a - stampedin’ around/’ and  the  Colonel 
bobbed  his  head  slowly  as  he  continued. 

“One  of  my  men  didn’t  know  a buck 
from  a squaw.  There  was  an  Indian 
woman  on  a pony  with  five  children. 
He  shot  the  pony — it  seemed  like  you 
couldn’t  see  that  pony  for  little  Indians. 
We  went  through  the  camp,  and  the  Ind- 
ians pulled  out — spreading  fanlike,  and 
we  a running  them.  After  a long  chase 
I concluded  to  come  back.  I saw  lots  of 
Indians  around  in  the  hills.  When  I got 
back,  I found  Captain  Ross  had  formed 
my  men  in  line.  ‘What  time  in  the 
morning  is  it?’  I asked.  ‘ Morning,  hell !’ 
says  he — ‘it's  one  o’clock!’  And  so  it 
was.  Directly  I saw  an  Indian  coming 
down  a hill  near  by,  and  then  more  Ind- 
ians and  more  Indians— till  it  seemed  like 
they  wa’n’t  ever  going  to  get  through 
coming.  We  had  struck  a bigger  outfit 
than  the  first  one.  That  first  Indian  he 
bantered  my  men  to  come  out  single- 
handed  and  fight  him.  One  after  an- 
other,!^ wounded  five  of  my  Indians.  I 


ordered  my  Indians  to  engage  them,  and 
kind  of  get  them  down  in  the  flat, where 
I could  charge.  After  some  running  and 
shooting  they  did  this,  and  I turned  the 
Rangers  loose.  We  drove  them.  The 
last  stand  they  made  they  killed  one  of 
my  Indians,  wounded  a Ranger,  but  left 
seven  of  their  dead  in  a pile.  It  was  now 
nearly  nightfall,  audsl  discovered  that 
my  horses  were  broken  down  after  fight- 
ing all  day.  I found  it  hal’d  to  restrain 
my  men,  they  had  got  so  heated  up;  but 
I gradually  withdrew  to  where  the  fight 
commenced.  The  Indian  camp  was  plun- 
dered. In  it  we  found  painted  buffalo- 
robes  with  beads  a hand  deep  around  the 
edges — the  finest  robes  I have  ever  seen — 
and  heaps  of  goods  plundered  from  the 
Sante  Fe  traders.  On  the  way  back  I 
noticed  a dead  chief,  and  was  for  a mo- 
ment astonished  to  find  pieces  of  flesh  cut 
out  of  him  ; upon  looking  at  a Tahuahua- 
can  warrior  I saw  a pair  of  dead  hands 
tied  behind  his  saddle.  That  night  they 
had  a cannibal  feast.  You  see,  the  Ta- 
luiahuacans  say  that  the  first  one  of  their 
race  was  brought  into  the  world  by  a 
wolf.  ‘How  am  I to  live?’ said  the  Tn- 
huahuacan.  ‘The  same  as  we  do/  said 
the  wolf;  and  when  they  were  with  me, 
that  is  just  about  how  they  lived.  I reckon 
it’s  necessary  to  tell  you  about  the  old  wo- 
man who  was  found  in  our  lines.  She 
was  looking  at  the  sun  and  making  in- 
cantations, u-cussing  us  out  generally  and 
elevating  her  voice.  She  said  the  Co- 
manches  would  get  even  for  this  day’s 
work.  I directed  my  Indians  to  let  her 
alone,  but  I was  informed  afterwards  that 
that  is  just  what  they  didn’t  do.” 

At  this  point  the  Colonel's  cigar  went 
out,  and  directly  he  followed;  but  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  told  of  deeds 
which  I know  would  fare  better  at  the 
hands  of  one  used  to  phrasing  and  capa- 
ble also  of  more  points  of  view  than  the 
Colonel  was  used  to  taking.  The  outlines 
of  the  thing  are  strong,  however,  because 
the  Deacon  and  I understood  that  fights 
were  what  the  old  Colonel  had  dealt  in 
during  his  active  life,  much  as  other  men 
do  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  wheat  and  corn. 
He  had  been  a successful  operator,  and 
only  recalled  pleasantly  the  bull  quota- 
tions. This  type  of  Ranger  is  all  but  gone. 
A few  may  yet  be  found  in  outlying 
ranches.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  re- 
sides near  San  Antonio— “ Big-foot  Wal- 
lace ” by  name.  He  says  he  doesn’t  mind 
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being  called  “Big-foot,”  because  lie  is  six 
feet  two  in  height,  and  is  entitled  to  big 
feet.  His  face  is  done  off  in  a nest  of 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  is  patriarchal 
in  character.  In  1836  he  came  out  from 
Virginia  to  “ take  toll  ” of  the  Mexicans 
for  killing  some  relatives  of  his  in  the 
Fannin  Massacre,  and  he  considers  that 
he  has  squared  his  accounts;  but  they  had 
him  on  the  debit  side  for  a while.  Be- 
ing captured  in  the  Meir  expedition,  he 
walked  as  a prisoner  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  did  public  work  for  that  country 
with  a ball-and-chain  attachment  for  two 
years.  The  prisoners  overpowered  the 
guards  and  escaped  on  one  occasion,  but 
were  overtaken  by  Mexican  cavalry  while 
dying  of  thirst  in  a desert.  Santa  Anna 
ordered  their  “decimation,”  which  meant 
that  every  tenth  man  was  shot,  their  lot 
being  determined  by  the  drawing  of  a 
black  bean  from  an  earthen  pot  contain- 
ing a certain  proportion  of  white  ones. 
“ Big-  foot  ” drew  a white  one.  He  was 
also  a member  of  Captain  Hayes’s  com- 
pany, afterwards  a captain  of  Rangers, and 
a noted  Indian-fighter.  Later  he  carried 
the  mails  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso 
through  a howling  wilderness,  but  al- 
ways brought  it  safely  through— if  safely 
can  be  called  lying  thirteen  days  by  a 
water -hole  in  the  desert  waiting  for  a 
broken  leg  to  mend,  and  living  mean- 
while on  one  prairie-wolf,  which  he  man- 
aged to  shoot.  W al lace  was  a professional 
hunter,  who  fought  Indians  and  hated 
“greasers”;  he  belongs  to  the  past,  and 
has  been  “outspanned”  under  a civili- 
zation in  which  he  has  no  place,  and  is 
to-day  living  in  poverty. 

The  civil  war  left  Texas  under  changed 
conditions.  That  and  the  Mexican  wars 
had  determined  its  boundaries,  however, 
and  it  rapidly  filled  up  with  new  elements 
of  population.  Broken  soldiers,  outlaws, 
poor  immigrants  living  in  bull-wagons, 
poured  in.  “Gone  to  Texas”  had  a sin- 
ister significance  in  the  late  sixties.  When 
the  railroad  got  to  Abilene,  Kansas,  the 
cow-men  of  Texas  found  a market  for 
their  stock,  and  began  trailing  their  herds 
up  through  the  Indian  country.  Bands 
of  outlaws  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  desperadoes  like  Wes  Hardin  and  King 
Fisher.  They  rounded  up  cattle  regard- 
less of  their  owners’  rights,  and  resisted 
interference  with  force.  The  poor  man 
pointed  to  his  brand  in  the  stolen  herd 
and  protested,  lie  was  shot.  The  big 


owners  were  unable  to  protect  themselves 
from  loss.  The  property  right  was  estab- 
lished by  the  six-shooter,  and  honest  men 
were  forced  to  the  wall.  In  1876  the 
property-holding  classes  went  to  the  Le- 
gislature, got  it  to  appropriate  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  a year  for  two  years,  and 
the  Ranger  force  was  reorganized  to  carry 
the  law  into  tile  chaparral.  At  this  time 
many  judges  were  in  league  with  bandits; 
sheriffs  were  elected  by  the  outlaws,  and 
the  electors  were  cattle-stealers. 

The  Rangers  were  sworn  to  uphold  the 
laws  of  Texas  and  the  United  States. 
They  were  deputy  sheriffs,  United  States 
marshals — in  fact,  were  often  vested  with 
any  and  every  power,  even  to  the  extent 
of  ignoring  disreputable  sheriffs.  At 
times  they  were  judge,  jury,  and  execu- 
tioner, when  the  difficulties  demanded  ex- 
tremes. When  a band  of  outlaws  was 
located,  detectives  or  spies  were  sent 
among  them,  who  openly  joined  the  des- 
peradoes, and  gathered  evidence  to  put 
the  Rangers  on  their  trail.  Then,  in  the 
wilderness,  with  only  the  soaring  buzzard 
or  prowling  coyote  to  look  on,  the  Ranger 
and  the  outlaw  met  to  fight  with  tigerish 
ferocity  to  the  death.  Shot,  and  lying 
prone,  they  fired  until  the  palsied  arm 
could  no  longer  raise  the  six-shooter,  and 
justice  was  satisfied  as  their  bullets  sped. 
The  captains  had  the  selection  of  their 
men,  and  the  right  to  dishonorably  dis- 
charge at  will.  Only  men  of  irreproach- 
able character,  who  were  fine  riders  and 
dead-shots,  were  taken.  The  spirit  of  ad- 
venture filled  the  ranks  with  the  most 
prominent  young  men  in  the  State,  and 
to  have  been  a Ranger  is  a badge  of  dis- 
tinction in  Texas  to  this  day.  The  dis- 
play of  anything  but  a perfect  willing- 
ness to  die  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances was  fatal  to  a Ranger,  and  in 
course  of  time  they  got  the  moral  on  the 
bad  man.  Each  one  furnished  his  own 
horse  and  arms,  while  the  State  gave  him 
ammunition,  “grub,”  one  dollar  a day, 
and  extra  expenses.  The  enlistment  was 
for  twelve  months.  A list  of  fugitive 
Texas  criminals  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
with  which  he  was  expected  to  familiarize 
himself.  Then,  in  small  parties,  they 
packed  the  bedding  on  their  mule,  they 
hung  the  handcuffs  and  leather  thongs 
about  its  neck,  saddled  their  riding- ponies, 
and  threaded  their  way  into  the  chap- 
arral. 

On  an  evening  I had  the  pleasure  of 
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trate.  In  De  Witt  County  there  was  a 
feud.  One  dark  night  sixteen  masked 
men  took  a sick  man,  one  Dr.  Brazel.  and 
two  of  his  boys,  from  their  beds,  and.  de- 
spite the  imploring  mother  and  daughter, 
hanged  the  doctor  and  one  son  to  a tree. 
The  other  boy  escaped  in  the  green  corn. 
Nothing  was  done  to  punish  the  crime, 
as  the  lynchers  were  men  of  property 
and  influence  in  the  country.  No  man 
dared  speak  above  his  breath  about  the 
affair. 

Captain  Hall,  by  secret -service  men, 
discovered  the  perpetrators,  and  also  that 
they  were  to  be  gathered  at  a wedding 
on  a certain  night.  He  surrounded  the 
house  and  demanded  their  surrender,  at 
the  same  time  saying  that  he  did  not  want 
to  kill  the  women  and  children.  Word 
returned  that  they  would  kill  him  and 
all  his  Rangers.  Hall  told  them  to  al- 
low their  women  and  children  to  depart, 
which  was  done;  then,  springing  on  the 
gallery  of  the  house,  he  shouted,  “Now, 
gentlemen, you  can  go  to  killing  Rangers; 
but  if  you  don’t  surrender,  the  Rangers 
will  go  to  killing  you.”  This  was  too 
frank  a willingness  for  midnight  assas- 
sins, and  they  gave  up. 

Spies  had  informed  him  that  robbers 
intended  sacking  Campbell’s  store  in 
Wolfe  City.  Hall  and  his  men  lay  be- 
hind the  counters  to  receive  them  on  the 
designated  night.  They  were  allowed  to 
enter,  when  Hall’s  men,  rising,  opened  fire 
— the  robbers  replying.  Smoke  filled  the 
room,  which  was  fairly  illuminated  by 
the  flashes  of  the  guns — but  the  robbers 
were  all  killed,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  lawyers,  no  doubt,  though  I could 
never  hear  that  honest  people  mourned. 

The  man  Hall  was  himself  a gentleman 
of  the  romantic  Southern  soldier  type, 
and  he  entertained  the  highest  ideals, 
with  which  it  would  be  extremely  unsafe 
to  trifle,  if  I may  judge.  Captain  Shely, 
our  other  visitor,  was  a herculean  black- 
eyed  man,  fairly  fizzing  with  nervous 


energy.  He  is  also  exceedingly  shrewd, 
as  befits  the  greater  concreteness  of  the 
modern  Texas  law,  albeit  he  too  has  trail- 
ed bandits  in  the  chaparral,  and  rushed 
in  on  their  camp-fires  at  night,  as  two  big 
bullet-holes  in  his  skin  will  attest.  He 
it  was  who  arrested  Polk,  the  defaulting 
treasurer  of  Tennessee.  He  rode  a Span- 
ish pony  sixty-two  miles  in  six  hours,  and 
arrested  Polk,  his  guide,  and  two  private 
detectives,  whom  Polk  had  bribed  to  set 
him  over  the  Rio  Grande. 

When  the  land  of  Texas  was  bought  up 
and  fenced  with  wire,  the  old  settlers  who 
had  used  the  land  did  not  readily  recog- 
nize the  new  regime.  They  raised  the 
rallying-cry  of  “free  grass  and  free  wa- 
ter”— said  they  had  fought  the  Indians 
off,  and  the  land  belonged  to  them.  Tak- 
ing nippers,  they  rode  by  night  and  cut 
down  miles  of  fencing.  Shely  took  the 
keys  of  a county  jail  from  the  frightened 
sheriff,  made  arrests  by  the  score,  and 
lodged  them  in  the  big  new  jail.  The 
country-side  rose  in  arms,  surrounded  the 
building,  and  threatened  to  tear  it  down. 
The  big  Ranger  was  not  deterred  by  this 
outburst,  but  quietly  went  out  into  the 
mob,  and  with  mock  politeness  delivered 
himself  as  follows: 

“ Do  not  tear  down  the  jail,  gentlemen 
— you  have  been  taxed  for  years  to  build 
this  fine  structure— it  is  yours — do  not 
tear  it  down.  I will  open  the  doors  wide 
— you  can  all  come  in— do  not  tear  down 
the  jail;  but  there  are  twelve  Rangers  in 
there,  with  orders  to  kill  as  long  as  they 
can  see.  Come  right  in,  gentlemen — but 
come  fixed.” 

The  mob  was  overcome  by  his  civility. 

Texas  is  to-day  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  pistol  carrying  is  attended 
with  great  chances  of  arrest  and  fine. 
The  law  is  supreme  even  in  the  lonely 
jacails  out  in  the  rolling  waste  of  chap- 
arral, and  it  was  made  so  by  the  tireless 
riding,  the  deadly  shooting,  and  the  in 
domitable  courage  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 


OLD  colt’s  REVOLVER,  1838. 
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MRS.  DARLING  was  dining  from 
home,  and  every  heart  in  her  little 
establishment  rejoiced  over  the  circum- 
stance, for  it  meant  less  work  for  every- 
body, witli  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
Christmas  eve  on  his  own  account. 

Mrs.  Bonnet,  the  lady’s-maid,  with  the 
plans  she  had  in  mind  for  the  evening, 
was  scarcely  annoyed  at  all  when  her 
mistress  scolded  because  the  corset-lace 
had  got  itself  in  a knot. 

The  chamber  was  full  of  a delicate 
odor  of  iris.  The  gas-globes  at  the  ends 
of  their  jointed  golden  arms  looked  like 
splendid  yellow  pearls;  on  the  dressing- 
table  under  them  glittered  a quantity  of 
highly  embossed  silver-ware,  out  of  all 
reasonable  proportion  with  the  little  per- 
son owning  it,  who  sat  before  the  mirror 
beautifying  her  finger-nails  while  Mrs. 
Bonnet  did  her  hair. 

“Mind  what  you  are  about,”  the  mis- 
tress murmured,  diligently  polishing. 

Mrs.  Bonnet  instantly  removed  the  hot 
silver  tongs  from  the  tress  she  was  twist- 
ing, and  caught  it  again  with  greater  pre- 
caution. 

“Mind  what  you  are  about,”  warned 
Mrs.  Darling,  somewhat  louder,  a begin- 
ning of  acid  in  her  voice. 

Mrs.  Bonnet  again  disengaged  the  hair 
from  the  tongs,  and  after  a little  pause, 
during  which  to  make  firm  her  nerve, 
with  infinite  solicitude  took  hold  again  of 
the  golden  strand,  and  would  have  waved 
it,  but — 

“Mind  what  you  are  about!”  almost 
screamed  little  Mrs.  Darling.  “Didn’t  I 
tell  you  to  be  careful?  You  have  been 
pulling  right  along  at  the  same  hair!  Do 
consider  that  it  is  a human  scalp,  and  not 
a wig  you  are  dealing  with ! Bouny,  you 
are  not  a bad  woman,  but  you  will  wear 
me  out.  Come,  go  on  with  it;  it  is  get- 
ting late.” 

Before  the  hair-dressing  was  accom- 
plished Mrs.  Darling  rolled  up  her  eyes 
— her  blue  eyes,  round  and  angelic  as 
they  could  sometimes  be — at  the  reflec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bonnet’s  face  in  the  mirror, 
and  said,  meekly:  “ Bonny,  do  you  think 
that  black  moire  of  mine  would  make 
over  nicely  for  you?  I am  going  to  give 
it  to  you.  No,  don’t  thank  me— it  makes 
me  look  old.  Now  my  slippers.” 


While  Bonnet  was  forcing  the  shoe  on 
her  fat  little  foot,  Mrs.  Darling’s  glance 
rested,  perhaps  by  chance,  on  a photo- 
graph that  leaned  against  the  clock  over 
the  mantel* piece.  It  was  that  of  a still 
young  well -looking  man, whose  face  wore 
an  unmistakable  look  of  goodness,  of  the 
kind  that  made  it  rather  what  one  ex- 
pected to  read  under  it  in  print  — the 
Rev.  Dorel  Goodhue.  There  was  another 
more  conspicuous  man-photograph  in  the 
room,  on  the  dressing-table,  in  a massive 
frame  that  matched  the  toilet  accessories. 
It  stood  there  always,  airing  a photo- 
graphic smile,  among  the  brushes  and 
hand-glasses  and  pin-boxes. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Darling,  while 
she  braced  herself  against  Bonnet  to  help 
get  the  small  shoe  on — “I  suppose  I have 
a very  bad  temper!”  and  she  laughed  in 
such  a sensible,  natural,  good  - natured 
way  any  one  must  have  felt  that  her  ex- 
hibition of  a moment  before  had  been 
a sort  of  joke.  “Tell  the  truth,  Bonny: 
if  every  mistress  had  to  have  a certifi- 
cate from  her  maid,  you  would  give  me 
a pretty  bad  one,  wouldn’t  you?  But  I 
was  abominably  brought  up.  I used  to 
slap  my  governesses.  And  I have  had 
all  sorts  of  illnesses;  trouble  too.  And 
I mostly  don’t  mean  anything  by  it.  It 
is  just  nerves.  Poor  Bonny!  I treat  you 
shamefully,  don’t  I?” 

“Oh,  ma’am,” said  the  lady’s-maid,  ex- 
panding in  the  light  of  this  uncommon 
familiarity,  “I  would  give  you  a charac- 
ter as  would  make  it  no  difficulty  in  you 
getting  a first-class  situation  right  away; 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  ma’am,  I would. 
Don’t  this  shoe  seem  a bit  tight,  ma’am?” 

“Not  at  all.  It  is  a whole  size  larger 
than  I wear.  If  you  would  just  be  so 
good  as  to  hold  the  shoe-horn  properly. 
There,  that  is  it.” 

She  stood  before  the  bed,  on  which  were 
spread  two  long  evening  dresses.  A little 
King  Charles  spaniel  had  made  himself 
comfortable  in  the  softest  spot.  His  mis- 
tress pounced  on  him  with  a cry,  first 
cuffed,  then  kissed  and  put  him  down. 
“ Which  shall  I wear?”  she  asked. 

Bonnet  drew  back  for  a critical  view, 
but  dared  not  suggest  unprompted. 

“The  black  and  white  is  more  becom- 
ing, but  the  violet  crape  is  prettier.  Oh, 
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Bonny,  iteei^'  quickly  for  like,  a looked  at  herself  *>hc  hd'fioiimq  have  o.ne 
tossisd  up  p0«iliy]M*  of  her  arms;  to  hutkm  I lie  Jong  glove. 

"‘Well.  I think  now  I should  say  ib.e  “Oneh!  (Jo  softly  | vmrpnmhr  vi*o 
violet,  ma'am/'  murmured. 

**  Should  you  ? 1 Mrs.  Darting  mu^nl,  Bonnet  changed  l»rr  method  with  the 
wi{h  & linger  .agaiusl  her  Ji|j.  fc‘ But  I .silver  hook,  adjusted  if.  amov,  mui  pulled 
h>>k  less  well  in  it.  Sorely  i had  ratli*.  at  if  ever  so  gently, 

er  Took  pretty  myself  than  kn  w my  dress  ^OUcli!  Yon  pinch  me!*"  sub!  .Mi«, 

look  pr^Uy,  hadn't Iv  <Ky<!  ing.ihc  black  Darling,  a little  louder 

and  •vvhvny  ami  hurry.  My.  O.oodliue  will  Bomiet  stopped  short. *»jr«d  looked  .help- 

be  here  in  a t y$hfe  hnriv  le^|y:ut  the  glove, tlhaf  opphl 

forth;  in  quite  another  tv>rte\  i% 

wgcrwiune!  Xhdo  t 1 M?  you  to  pot  a ^h?te-  wrist.  After  *v  bivaihtog  while.. 
iimW*^rtrig  It  trough.  Um.t,  lave?  Didn't  1 with  stealthy  gentfem'ss,  again  she  hit  ed 
f&lpmi  • Wwre'  ^/p.>nt^unZ  UJa^r  the  silver  loop  over  Ihe  button,  *th4  wtH 
are  ymt  .What  *m  cor/ft  do  you  u devout  .inward  appeal  to  Heaven.  t;netl 

thiipkvng -■  IV .f : ;vl^mU»«c«L'it .ill rri.T^^h: Vhe^. $hk 
I ikP.A#- :kiit«vv'v * J>j w&y  f i.  woulttH  i a car-  had  almost  &hi  wetuirt!  y»  hen  Mrs.  Dprlmg 
that  Shi  Perils  H;;i&  hot  for  — not.  for  D4t  sereimieiL  “Ouoii.  ouch,  ouch  ’ You  pinch 
\ mu  io«M  irt  lHf|fcg  surronutlrd  by  fools  I like  anything  ?■'  \ am  black  ami  blue  I u 
it  away I '.  Brh^  jlh<>  And  tearing  her  ;arnv  from  . the. soaking 
violin::"  servant,  began  .fidgeting  -vhh  the.  hniiou 

At  last  $be  encased  jit  tlie  flulFy  li ersfci h som \ puJO n gi t o & 
vioffct  empe,  anti  at.  sdghi  at Ufyyweet  pic  /*  Boimohbnw  many  times  must  J mil 
tore  she  made  in  the  mirror  her  brow  .you  tu  aew;  the  tmkbms  fml pn  my  gloves 
eJesurv-nl  a little;  &.he  looked  baby  - eyed'  before  you  give!  hen>  me  to  put  on  t"  ..she 
and  angelic  again,  with  her  ecavy  hah*  asked,  severely  " No  they  Yve,x>  m»t  !*' 
ni^ekly  parted  in  the  middle  ' While  she  she  stormed,  indignantly,  a »i<1  pended  off 
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the  glove,  throwing  it  far  from  her,  inside 
out. 

There  was  a knock,  and  a respectful 
voice  saying, outside  the  door,  “Mr.  Good- 
hue  is  below,  ma’am.” 

“Get  a needle,”  Mrs.  Darling  said, 
humbly,  like  a child  reminded  of  its 
promise  to  behave,  and  waited  patiently 
while  the  button  was  sewed  on,  and  held 
out  her  arm  again,  letting  Bonnet  pinch 
without  a murmur. 

A final  bunch  of  violets  was  tucked  in 
the  bosom  of  her  gown,  and  she  was  leav- 
ing the  bedroom,  when,  as  if  at  a sudden 
thought,  she  turned  back,  went  to  the 
door  of  a little  room  leading  from  it,  and 
stood  looking  in  a moment. 

“Aren’t  they  lovely,  the  hundred  of 
them?”  she  gushed.  “Did  you  ever  see 
such  a sight?  One  prettier  than  the  oth- 
er 1 I almost  wish  I were  one  of  the  little 
girls  myself!” 

“Them  that  gets  them  will  be  made 
happy,  sure,  ma’am.  I suppose  it’s  for 
some  Christmas-tree?” 

“They  are  for  my  cousin  Dorel's  or- 
phans. Pick  up,  Bonny.  Open  the  win- 
dows. Mind  you  keep  Jetty  with  you. 
Don’t  let  him  go  into  the  kitchen.  I am 
sure  they  feed  him.  I shall  not  be  very 
late — not  later  than  twelve.” 

Mrs.  Darling  went  down  the  stairs,  fol- 
lowed by  Bonnet  with  her  mantle  and 
fan,  and  Jetty,  who  leaped  and  yapped  in 
the  delusion  that  he  was  going  to  be  taken 
for  a walk. 

The  gentleman  waiting  below  came 
forward  to  take  Mrs.  Darling's  hand. 

Mrs.  Bonnet  listened  to  the  exchange 
of  polite  expressions  between  them  with 
no  small  degree  of  impatience;  it  seemed 
to  her  they  might  as  well  have  made 
these  communications  later,  in  the  car- 
riage. 

At  last  and  at  last  they  were  gone; 
and  with  the  clap  of  the  door  behind 
them  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house 
changed  as  by  enchantment.  A door 
slammed  somewhere;  a voice  burst  out 
singing  below-stairs;  the  man  in  livery 
who  had  held  the  door  for  Mrs.  Darling 
and  her  reverend  cousin  leaned  over  the 
banisters  and  shouted,  heartily,  “Cath- 
erine! I say,  Catherine!”  Mrs.  Bonnet 
fairly  scampered  up  stairs,  with  the  mis- 
taken Jetty,  who  thought  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a romp,  hard  after  her,  trying 
to  catch  her  by  the  heels. 

She  entered  Mrs.  Darling's  room  with 


no  affectation  of  soft-stepping,  threw  up 
the  window — the  sharp  outer  air  cut  into 
the  scented  warmth  like  a silver  axe— and 
began  pushing  things  briskly  into  their 
places.  She  digressed  from  her  labors  a 
moment  to  get  from  the  closet  a black 
moire,  which  she  examined,  then  replaced. 

Now  came  a rap  at  the  door,  and  a voice 
only  a shade  less  respectful  than  before, 
saying,  “Miss  Pittock  is  waiting  below, 
ma’am.” 

“Very  well,  I will  be  down  directly,” 
said  Mrs.  Bonnet.  “Come  here,  Jetty !” 

Jetty,  instead  of  coming,  ran  round  and 
round  among  the  chair  legs,  waving  his 
tail  in  a graceful  circle,  eluding  Mrs.  Bon- 
net’s baud  not  by  swiftness,  but  craft. 

“Come  here,  you  little  fool,”  muttered 
Bonnet;  and  as  her  bidding,  however 
severe,  availed  nothing,  she  cast  Mrs. 
Darling's  wrapper  over  the  little  beast, 
and  got  him  entangled  like  a black-and- 
tan  butterfly  in  a pocket-handkerchief. 
She  snatched  him  up  squirming  a little, 
tucked  him  tightly  under  her  arm,  and 
rail  up  stairs  to  her  own  chamber  on 
the  third  floor.  There  she  dropped  him, 
wondering  very  much ; and  when  she  had 
donned  her  black  coat  and  bonnet,  gloves 
and  galoshes,  during  which  preparations 
Jetty  was  leapingand  yapping  like  crazy 
in  the  supposition  again  that  they  were 
going  for  a walk  together,  she  turned 
out  the  light  and  shut  the  door  against  his 
wet  black  nose.  His  reproachful  barks 
followed  her  down  the  passage.  “Wel- 
come to  keep  that  up,”  she  said  to  herself, 
hurrying  over  the  stairs. 

And  here,  at  the  foot,  was  Miss  Pittock, 
looking  quite  more  than  the  lady  in  her 
mistress’s  last  year’s  cape. 

“ I hope  I haven’t  kept  you  waiting, 
Miss  Pittock.” 

“ Quite  the  contrary;  don’t  mention  it, 
Mi's.  Bonnet.  Oh,  the  shops  is  a sight  to 
behold,  Mrs.  Bonnet!  I never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  this  year.  It  do  seem  as  if 
people  made  more  to-do  than  they  used 
about  Christmas,  don’t  it?  Are  we  ready, 
Mrs.  Bonnet?” 

“ I am  if  you  are,  Miss  Pittock.” 

“Now  what  kind  of  shops  do  you  fan- 
cy most,  so  we’ll  go  and  look  into  their 
show-windows  first?” 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  What  do 
you  prefer  yourself,  Miss  Pittock?  We've 
time  to  see  most  everything  of  any  ac- 
count, anyhow.  She’s  not  coming  home 
before  twelve.” 
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“No  more  is  mine.  Suppose  we  go 
first  to  the  Grand  Bazar.  They’ve  always 
got  the  most  amazing  show  there.  That 
you,  Mr.  Jackson  ? Why,  a merry  Christ- 
mas to  you,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  a happy 
New-Year!” 

For  just  as  they  reached  the  door  they 
found  the  butler  letting  himself  out  too. 
He  did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  and  was 
taking  the  opportunity  to-night  to  leave 
early.  For  a second  he  could  not  return 
Miss  Pittock’s  salutation,  his  mouth  be- 
ing still  crowded  with  a last  bite  snatched 
in  haste.  When  he  had  swallowed,  he 
grinned  and  excused  his  hurry,  holding 
the  door  for  the  ladies. 

“Sorry  I ain't  going  your  way,  ladies,” 
he  said,  amiably,  and  the  door  closed  be- 
hind the  three. 

In  the  kitchen  the  cook,  with  a face  like 
a pleasant  copper  saucepan,  rosy  and  shin- 
ing and  round,  was  moving  about  leisure- 
ly,  giving  this  and  that  a final  unhurried 
wipe.  She  wore  a face  of  contentment;  it 
was  her  legitimate  night  out;  with  a good 
conscience  presently  she  was  going  up  to 
make  a change,  then  off  to  her  family. 

A young  woman  in  a light  gingham 
and  frilled  cap  sat  watching  her  rather 
sulkily,  her  hands  idle  on  her  embroider- 
ed muslin  apron.  A girl  of  perhaps  eigh- 
teen, capless,  in  a dark  calico  that  made 
not  the  first  pretension  to  elegance,  was 
washing  her  face  at  one  of  the  shiny 
copper  faucets.  She  vanished  a moment, 
and  came  back  with  her  damp  hair 
streaked  all  over  by  the  comb.  The  cook 
was  gone. 

“You  going  too,  I suppose?”  said  the 
sullen  parlor-maid. 

“ Why,  yes.  ’Ain't  I done  everything? 
There's  no  need  of  my  staying,  is  there?” 
The  kitchen-maid  went  home  for  the 
night  too. 

“No,  I don't  suppose  there  is.  I just 
thought  you  might  happen  to  be,  that’s 
all.” 

The  kitchen-maid  sat  down  a minute, 
in  a tired, ungirt  position, and  looked  over 
at  the  parlor -maid  with  good-natured 
young  eyes  grown  a trifle  speculative. 
The  latter  let  her  glance  wander  over  the 
day's  newspaper,  brought  down  stairs  un- 
til inquired  for. 

“Tell  you  what  I'd  like  to  do!”  ex- 
claimed the  kitchen-maid. 

“ What  VI  you  like  to  do,  Sally?” 

‘‘Tliat's  to  come  back  again  after  I’ve 
been  home  for  just  a minute.” 


The  parlor- maid  looked  up,  unable  al- 
together to  conceal  her  interest.  The 
house  was  very  quiet.  Through  the  clock 
ticks,  at  perfectly  regular  intervals,  came 
the  muffled  sound  of  Jetty's  disconsolate 
yaps.  Neither  of  the  girls  appeared  to 
hear  them. 

“You  don't  mean  just  to  oblige,  do 
you,  Sally?” 

“Well,  I’d  do  it  in  a minute  for  no- 
thing else  beside,  but  that  ain't  quite  all 
I was  thinking  of  just  this  once.  Miss 
Catherine”  — she  hesitated,  then,  enthu- 
siastically— “have  you  seen  ’em  upstairs? 
the  whole  hundred  of  ’em  laid  out  offlMrs. 
Darling’s  bedroom?  I saw  ’em  when  Mrs. 
Bonnet  she  sent  me  up  for  the  lamps  to 
clean.  Law!  Wouldn’t  any  child  like 
to  see  a sight  like  that!  There’s  a little 
girl  in  my  tenement,  she'd  just  go  crazy. 
Do  you  think  there’d  be  any  harm  in  it 
if  I was  to  bring  her  over  and  let  her  get 
one  peep?  She’s  as  clean  a child  as  ever 
you  saw.  She  comes  of  dreadful  poor 
folks,  but  just  as  respectable.  She  never 
seen  anything  like  it  in  her  life.  Law, 
what  would  I have  done  when  I was  a 
young  one  if  I’d  seen  that?  I’d  thought 
I was  dead  and  gone  to  heaven.  I say, 
Miss  Catherine,  do  you  think  any  one 
would  mind?” 

“How  ’ll  they  know?”  said  Miss  Cath- 
erine, callously.  “Look  here,  Sally ; you 
go  along  just  as  fast  as  you  can  and  fetch 
your  young  one.  And  when  you’ve  got 
back,  perhaps  I’ll  step  out  a minute  two 
or  three  doors  up  street,  and  you  can  an- 
swer the  bell  while  I’m  gone.  Now  hurry 
into  your  things.  I’ll  give  you  your  car 
fare.” 

“ Miss  Catherine,  you’re  just  as  good 
as  you  can  be,  and  I’ll  do  something  to 
oblige  you  too,  some  time,”  said  Sally, 
her  face  aglow  with  delight;  and  having 
hurried  into  her  jacket  and  tied  up  her 
head  in  a worsted  muffler,  was  off. 

She  almost  ran  over  the  packed  snow 
down  the  street.  She  had  soon  left  the 
quiet  rows  of  private  dwelling-houses 
and  come  where  hundreds  of  lights  glit- 
tered across  the  rose -tinged  snow.  At 
every  few  rods  a street  band  tootled  and 
blared,  covering  the  scraping  of  snow- 
shovels  and  jingle  of  bells.  “How  gay 
it  is!”  she  thought;  “ won’t  it  be  a treat!” 

She  plunged  into  a mean,  small  street, 
leading  off  a mean  but  tawdry  larger  one, 
where  things  hung  outside  the  shops  with 
their  prices,  written  large,  pinned  on  them, 
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and  had  soon  come  to  the  house  where 
her  family  lived. 

She  went  in  like  a great  gust  of  fresh 
air.  In  less  than  five  minutes  she  came 
out,  leading  by  the  hand  a little  girl  who, 
from  being  very  much  bundled  up  about 
the  shoulders,  and  having  brief  petticoats 
above  thin  black  legs,  looked  top-heavy. 
She  was  obliged  to  nearly  run  to  keep 
up  with  Sally,  and  was  trying  to  get  out 
words  through  the  breathlessness  occa- 
sioned by  hurrying  and  laughing  and 
coming  so  suddenly  into  the  frosty  air. 

“ Oh,  lemme  guess,  Sal,  and  tell  me 
when  I’m  hot.  Is  it  made  of  sugar?” 

“No,  it  ain’t.” 

“But  you  said  it  was  a treat,  didn’t 
you,  Sally?” 

44 1 did  that.  But  ain’t  there  all  sorts 
of  treats?  There’s  going  to  the  circus, 
for  instance.  That  hasn't  any  sugar.” 

44  Is  it  a circus,  Sally? . Is  it  a circus?” 

44  No,  it  ain't  a circus,  but  it’s  every  bit 
as  nice.” 

44  Is  it  freaks,  Sally?  oh,  tell  me  if  it’s 
freaks!  It  isn’t?  Are  you  sure  I shall 
like  it  very  much?  It's  nothing  to  eat 
and  it's  nothing  I can  have  to  keep,  and 
it's  not  a circus.  What  color  is  it?  You'll 
answer  straight,  won’t  you?'’ 

44  Oh,  it's  every  color  in  the  world,  and 
striped  and  polka-dotted  and  crinkled  and 
smooth.  There’s  a hundred  of  it.” 

The  child  would  have  stopped  short  on 
the  sidewalk  the  better  to  centre  her  mind 
on  guessing,  but  Sally  dragged  her  brisk- 
ly along.  At  the  top  of  the  street  they 
came  to  a standstill. 

44  What  is  it?”  asked  the  child. 

44  We’re  going  to  take  the  car,”  said 
Sally,  grandly. 

“ O — h !”  breathed  the  child. 

44 1 guess  you  never  stepped  on  to  one 
of  these  before.  This,  Tibbie,  is  nothing 
but  the  beginning.  Hi!  Hi!” 

The  swiftly  gliding,  fiery,  formidable 
car  stopped,  and  the  hoarse  buzz  died  out 
in  a grinding  of  brakes;  the  light  was 
dimmed  a minute,  then  flared  out  again, 
as  if  it  had  winked.  Sally  and  Tibbie 
climbed  on  ; it  moved,  banging  and 
whirring  on  its  further  way.  They  had 
to  stand,  of  course,  but  what  of  that? 
Tibbie  looked  all  about  with  her  shining, 
intelligent  brown  eyes,  and  felt  a flush  of 
gratified  pride  to  see  Sally,  when  the  con- 
ductor had  squeezed  himself  near,  pay  like 
the  others;  it  had  seemed  impossible  that 
some  compromise  should  not  have  to  be 
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made  with  him.  She  slipped  her  hand  in 
Sally’s,  and  was  too  occupied  with  the 
people  and  the  colored  advertisements  to 
talk. 

“Did  you  get  anything  for  Christmas 
yet,  Tibbie?” 

She  moved  her  head  up  and  down,  be- 
stowing all  her  attention  on  a parcel- 
laden woman  bound  to  drop  something 
the  next  time  she  stirred. 

44  What  did  you  get?” 

44  A doll’s  flat-iron  and  a muslin  bag  of 
candy.  I put  the  iron  on  to  heat,  and  it 
melted.  I gave  what  was  left  to  Jimmy.” 

44  Who  gave  them  to  you?” 

“Off  the  Sunday-school  tree.  But 
there  were  no  lights  on  it,  because  it  was 
daytime.  Sally,  I know  something  that 
has  a hundred — ” 

44  What’s  that?  Let's  see  if  you’ve  got 
it  now?” 

Tibbie  looked  a little  shamefaced,  then 
said,  “ A dollar — is  a hundred  cents.” 

“Well,  and  would  I be  bringing  you 
so  far  just  to  show  you  a dollar?  This  is 
worth  as  much  as  a dollar,  every  indi- 
vidual one  of  them.  Tibbie,  it’s  just  the 
grandest  sight  you  ever  seen — pink  and 
blue  and  yellow  and  striped — ” 

Tibbie,  who  was  looking  Sally  fixedly 
in  the  face  as  if  to  see  if  her  secret  any- 
where transpired,  now  almost  shouted, 
“ It’s  marbles!” 

44  Aw,  but  you're  downright  stupid, 
Tibbie.  I don't  mind  telling  you  I’m  dis- 
appointed. You’re  just  a common,  every- 
day sort  of  young  one,  with  no  idear  of 
grandness  in  your  idears  at  all.  And  you 
don't  seem  to  keep  a hold  on  more  than 
one  notion  at  a time.  First  it's  a dollar. 
Is  that  pink  and  blue?  And  next  it’s 
marbles.  Is  marbles  worth  a dollar 
apiece?  Now  tell  me  what's  the  grandest, 
prettiest  thing  that  ever  you  saw — *' 

“....Angels.” 

“ D'you  ever  see  any?” 

44  In  the  church  window,  painted.” 

44  Well,  this  is  as  handsome  as  a hun- 
dred angels,  less  than  a foot  tall,  all  in 
new  clothes,  witli  little  hats  on.” 

“Sally,  I think  I know  now.  Only  it 
couldn’t  be  that.  There  couldn’t  likely 
be  a hundred  of  them  all  together,  for 
oh,  Sally,  it  isn’t  a store  we  are  going  to! 
You  didn't  tell  me  it  was  a store.” 

“ No  more  it  is.  We're  going  straight 
to  Mrs.  Darling’s  house,  and  no  place  but 
there.  Here’s  where  we  get  off.” 

The  big  girl,  with  the  small  one.  alight- 
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ed  and  turned  into  the  quieter  streets, 
Tibbie,  as  before,  almost  running  to  keep 
up  with  her  long-legged  friend. 

They  went  into  Mrs.  Darling's  by  the 
back  door.  In  the  kitchen  stood  Miss 
Catherine  in  a coat  with  jet  spangles  and 
a hat  with  nodding  plumes,  pulling  on  a 
pair  of  tight  kid  gloves. 

Tibbie  at  sight  of  her  hung  back,  mur- 
muring to  Sally:  “You  didn't  tell  me! 
You  didn't  tell  me!” 

44  Now  you'll  be  sure  she  don’t  touch 
anything,  Sally,”  said  Miss  Catherine, 
looking  Tibbie  over. 

“ Naw ! She  won’t  hurt  anything.  I've 
told  her  I’ll  skin  her  if  she  did.” 

44  Are  her  hands  clean?  You'd  better 
give  them  a wash,  anyhow.” 

Tibbie  dropped  her  eyes,  a little  morti- 
fied. 

“All  right!  I’ll  wash  ’em,”  said  Sally. 

“She’d  better  scrape  her  boots  thor- 
oughly on  the  mat  too,  before  going  up.” 

“ I'll  look  after  all  that,  Miss  Catherine. 
Just  you  go  long  with  an  easy  mind.” 

“ Well,  I’m  off.  I won’t  be  long.  Why 
don't  you  give  her  a piece  of  that  cake? 
It’s  cut.  But  make  her  eat  it  down  here. 
Good  night,  little  girl.  I guess  you  never 
was  in  a house  like  this  before.  Good- 
night, Sal.  Is  my  hat  on  straight?” 

She  was  gone,  and  the  whole  house 
now  belonged  to  Sally  and  Tibbie.  They 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence  a moment ; 
the  glee  they  felt  came  shining  to  the  sur- 
face of  their  faces  and  made  them  grin 
broadly  at  each  other. 

“She’s  particular,  ain’t  she?”  said  Sally. 

“I  just  as  soon  wash  them  again,  but 
they’re  clean.  I thought  you  said  she 
was  gone  off  to  a party  and  going  to  be 
gone  till  real  late.” 

“Law!”  roared  Sally,  and  plumped 
down  to  contort  herself  in  comfort.  “She 
thought  it  was  Mrs.  Darling  herself! 
Law!  law!” 

Tibbie  laughed  too,  but  not  so  heartily, 
and  the  great  time  began. 

Sally  went  for  the  cake-box,  and  Tibbie 
made  a thoughtful  selection:  and  “Who’ll 
ever  find  a few  crumbs?'’  said  Sally. 
44  Come  along!” 

The  great  child  and  the  little,  full  of  a 
sense  of  play,  went  up  the  stairs  hand  in 
hand.  Tibbie  could  scarcely  take  account 
of  what  was  happening  to  her,  such  was 
the  pure  delight  of  the  adventure. 

“This  is  the  dining-room:  this  is  the 
sitting-room;  this  is  the  recei ving-room ; 


this,  now  prepare — this  is  Mrs.  Darling’s 
own  room !” 

Up  went  the  light ; the  rose-paper  walls, 
the  rose-chintz  dumpy  chairs,  the  silver- 
laden d ressi n g- table,  the  pink  and  white 
draped  bed,  leaped  into  sight.  Tibbie  stood 
still,  open-lipped. 

“Ain't  it  handsome?'’  asked  Sally,  with 
the  pride  of  indirectly  belonging  to  such 
things.  44  Come  along.  I'm  going  to  wash 
your  hands  in  Mrs.  Darling's  basin.” 

She  drew  Tibbie,  who  gazed  backward 
over  her  shoulder,  into  the  little  alcove 
where  the  marble  wash-stand  was,  and 
turned  on  stiff  jets  of  hot  and  cold  w ater 
together.  At  the  sweet  odor  of  the  soap 
tablet  pushed  under  her  nose,  Tibbie's  at- 
tention was  won  to  the  operations  of  wash- 
ing and  w iping. 

“ But  wdiere  is  there  a hundred  of  any- 
thing?” she  asked,  faintly,  looking  all 
about. 

“Oh,  this  ain’t  it  yet!  This  is  only 
like  the  outside  entry.  Now,  Miss  Tibbs, 
what  kind  of  scent  w ill  you  have  on  your 
hands?” 

44  Oh,  Sal !” 

“Shall  it  be  Violet,  or  Russian  Em- 
press, or  — what's  this  otliei Lilass 

Blank?  or  the  anatemizer  played  over 
them  like  the  garden-liose?” 

They  unstopped  the  bottles  in  turn, and 
drew  up  out  of  them  great,  noisy,  luxu- 
rious breaths.  “This,  Sally,  this,”  said 
Tibbie  at  the  one  wdth  the  double  name, 
like  a person.  Sally  poured  a drop  in  her 
little  rough  red  hands,  and  she  danced  as 
she  rubbed  them  together. 

44  Why  are  the  little  scissors  crooked?” 
she  asked,  busily  picking  up  and  putting 
down  things  one  after  the  other.  44  What 
for  is  the  flu  ting-irons?  What  for  is  the 
butter  in  the  little  cliiny  jar?  What’s  the 
flour  for  in  the  silver  box?  Oh,  what’s 
this?  Oh,  Sal.  what's  that?” 

Sally  picked  up  the  powder-puff  and 
gave  her  little  friend,  who  drew  back 
startled  and  coughing,  a dusty  dab.  with 
it  on  each  cheek.  “ It’s  to  make  you  pale,” 
she  said.  “ It  ain’t  fashionable  to  be  red.” 
She  applied  the  puff  to  her  own  cheeks  as 
well.  The  two  stood  gazing  in  silent  in- 
terest at  themselves  in  the  mirror,  and 
gradually  broke  into  smiles  at  the  incon- 
gruous reflection.  Sally  suddenly  bent 
one  cheek,  hitched  up  one  shoulder,  and 
brushed  half  her  face  clean;  then  did 
the  same  by  the  other  cheek  with  her 
other  shoulder.  Tibbie,  wrho  had  watched 
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“ 01j,  a little  bit  of  a dog!  Why  does 
he  bark  all  the  time?” 

“I  guess  Mrs.  Bonnet  shut  him  up 
there  alone  in  the  dark  till  she  came  back 
from  gadding  with  Miss  Pittock.” 

“Couldn’t  we  get  him,  Sally?  I hate 
to  hear  him.  I want  to  see  him  awfully.” 

“All  right.  You  wait  here.  But  don’t 
you  hurt  anything,  or  I’ll  skin  you  sure, 
like  I told  Miss  Catherine.  And  what- 
ever you  do,  don’t  you  go  into  the  little 
room  till  I come  back.” 

“Is  the  hundred  there?” 

“ Yes,  it’s  there.” 

Tibbie,  left  alone,  looked  at.  the  half- 
open  door  a minute,  then  turned  away 
from  it;  all  was  so  interesting,  anyhow, 
she  could  wait  with  grace.  With  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  which  she  frequently 
stopped  to  smell,  she  stroked  the  fine  lin- 
en pillows  on  the  bed,  and  the  white  bear 
rugs  on  the  floor,  and  the  curtains;  every- 
thing felt  so  soft.  She  examined  the 
features  of  the  Rev.  Dorel  Goodhue  with 
approbation,  proposing  to  ask  Sally  if  she 
knew  him. 

The  bark  came  nearer  and  nearer; 
when  the  door  opened,  in  tumbled  a small 
silky  ball  of  black  dog,  who  almost  turned 
himself  inside  out  in  his  delight  at  being 
in  human  company  again.  He  ran  flop- 
pily  about  and  about  the  floor,  in  his 
conscious,  cringing,  graceful  way,  wav- 
ing his  tail  round  and  round,  tossing  back 
his  long  silk  ears  to  bark  and  bark. 

At  last  the  girls  between  them  had  him 
caught.  He  was  squeezed  tight  in  Tib- 
bie’s arms,  where  he  wriggled  and  twitch- 
ed, covering  her  cheeks  and  ears  with 
promiscuous  rapid  dog-kisses,  interspersed 
still  with  rapturous  barks.  “Oh,  oh!” 
cried  Tibbie,  trying  vainly  to  hold  him 
still  long  enough  to  get  a good  kiss  at 
him.  “Isn't  he  soft?  Isn’t  he  sweet? 
And  he  has  a yellow  ribbon.  Oh,  do 
keep  quiet,  doggie  dear— you  tickle  my 
ear!” 

“I  don’t  think  we  will  bother  any 
more  about  seeing  the  hundred,”  said 
Sally,  a feigned  coldness  in  her  tone,  and 
stood  aloof  watching  child  and  dog. 

“ I had  forgotten,  honest,  Sally.” 

“ Put  him  down  and  come  on,  then.” 

44  Mayn’t  I hold  him  and  come  too?” 

44  No,  for  when  you  see  ’ejn,  you'll  drop 
him  so  quick  you’ll  like  as  not  break  his 
legs.” 

“ All  right.  Down,  Jetty!  Down,  sir! 
Come  on,  Jetty ; come  right  along,  dear!” 


“Wait  a minute.  I’ll  go  in  first  and 
turn  up  the  light.  When  I sing  out,  you 
come  on.” 

She  went  ahead,  and  Jetty  precipitated 
himself  at  her  heels.  Tibbie  stooped  with 
anxious  wispy  noises,  and  “Come  back, 
sir!  Come  back!” 

“Ready!”  shouted  Sally. 

Tibbie  made  a bound  for  the  door,  but 
at  a step’s  distance  was  overcome  by  a 
curious  timidity,  and  instead  of  bolting 
in,  pulled  the  door  toward  her  tremulous- 
ly and  pushed  aside  the  lace  hanging 
with  a cold  hand. 

There  lay  the  hundred,  all  on  a couch 
under  the  gas-light,  arranged  as  in  a 
show-window,  propped  by  means  of  silk 
cushions  so  as  to  form  a solid  sloping  bank 
— the  hundred  beautiful  dolls. 

44  Well,  ma’am?”  asked  Sally,  expect- 
an  tly. 

Tibbie  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  them 
vaguely,  full  of  constraint. 

“Well,  I never!”  said  Sally.  “Don’t 
you  like  ’em?  What  on  earth  did  you 
expect,  child?  Well,  I never!  Well,  if 
it  don’t  beat  all!  Why,  when  I was  a 
young  one — Why,  Tibbie  girl — don’t 
ybu  think  they  are  lovely  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered,  moving  her  head 
slowly  up  and  down,  then  letting  it  hang. 

4 ‘Aw,  come  out  of  that,”  said  Sally, 
understanding.  “ Come,  let’s  look  at  ’em 
one  by  one,  taking  all  our  time.  Come 
to  Sally,  darling,  and  don’t  feel  bad.  We’ll 
have  lots  of  fun.” 

She  took  the  not  unwilling  Tibbie  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  nearer  the  banked 
splendor. 

The  dolls  were  all  of  a size,  and  un- 
dressed would  with  difficulty  have  been 
told  apart,  except,  perhaps,  by  their  little 
mothers.  All  were  very  blond  and  wide- 
eyed  and  bow-lipped;  all,  though  dressed 
like  little  ladies,  had  the  chubby  hands  of 
infants;  and  their  boots  were  painted  on 
their  trim  feet  with  black,  and  their  gar- 
ters with  blue.  But  how  to  render  the 
coquettish  fashionableness  with  which 
these  wax  - complexioned  little  darlings 
were  tricked  out!  all  equally  in  silks  and 
satins  and  velvets  and  lace,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  jealousies;  all  with  hats  of 
like  beauty  and  stylishness. 

Sally  seated  herself  on  the  floor  beside 
the  low  couch,  and  pulled  Tibbie  down 
into  her  lap,  who  drew  up  Jetty  into  hers. 
Tibbie  had  recovered  the  power  to  speak, 
but  was  still  unduly  sober  and  husky. 
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and  veil  and  necklace.  I should  like  her 
the  very  best.  But  right  after  that,  if  I 
could  have  two,  I should  like  this  other 
in  the  shade-hat  with  the  forget-me-nots 
wreath,  and  forget-me-nots  dotted  all  over 
her  dress.  And,  see!  the  sky-blue  liair-rib- 
bon.  If  I could  just  have  three  of  them, 
then  I would  take  this  one  too,  with  the 
black  lace  shawl  over  her  head  fastened 
with  roses  instead  of  a hat.  She  has  such 
a lovely  face!  And  after  her  I would 
choose  this  one  in  green — or  this  one  in 
pink;  no,  this  one  here,  Sally,  just  look — 
this  one  in  green  and  pink.  And  you,  if 
you  could  have  more  than  one,  which 
would  you  choose,  after  the  red  one?” 

“ Wei  1,1  guess  I should  choose  this  one 
in  white.” 

“Oh,  no,  Sally;  don’t  you  remember? 
That  is  the  bride,  the  one  I said  the  very 
first.  You  cau  have  all  the  others,  Sally 
dear,  except  the  bride.  But  let's  see,  per- 
haps there  are  two  brides.  Yes! — no! — 
that  is  just  a little  girl  in  white,  without 
a wreath.  Should  you  like  her  as  well? 
I was  the  first  to  say  the  bride, you  know.” 

“Law!  I wouldn’t  have  wanted  her 
if  I had  known  she  was  a bride!  I take 
this  one,  Tibbie — this  one  with  the  fea- 
thers in  her  hat.  Ain't  she  the  gay  girl 
in  red  and  green  plaid!  And  this  purple 
silk  one,  and  this  red  and  white  stripe, 
and  this — ” 

“Wait!  That's  enough;  Sally,  that 
makes  four  for  you.  It's  my  turn  now. 
If  I could  have  five,  I should  take  one  of 
the  rose-bud  ones— no,  two  of  them,so's  to 
play  I had  twins.  Say,  Sally,  let's  choose 
one  apiece— first  you  one,  then  me  one, 
till  we've  chosen  them  all  up,  and  got 
fifty  apiece.  Your  turn.” 

They  chose  and  chose,  pointing  each 
time,  and  detailing  the  costume  of  the 
chosen  one  aloud  with  the  greatest  en- 
joyment. 

Jetty  had  laid  himself  down  beside 
them,  stretched  his  silky  length,  his  nose 
between  his  paws.  He  felt  very  tired. 
Perhaps  among  the  things  his  great  moist 
eyes  were  wondering  about  was  the  rea- 
son of  this  fatigue  in  Lis  vocal  chords. 

“For  my  forty-fifth  one,”  said  Sally, 
placing  her  forefinger  pensively  against 
the  side  of  her  nose,  “I  choos#  1 «r 

with  the  little  black  velvet 
through.” 

“Taken  already,”  said  Tibbie, promptly. 

“Then  her  over  there,  with  the  short 
puffy  sleeves." 


“ Taken!” 

“ She  taken  too?  Well,  then,  her  in 
the  pink  Mother  Hubbard  with  the  little 
knitting-bag  on  her  arm.” 

“Taken,  Sally!  Can’t  you  remember 
anything?  Those  belong  to  me ; I chose 
them  long  ago.  These  are  the  only  not 
taken  ones;  here  and  here  and  here  and 
here  and  here  and  here  and — ” 

“ Aw,  you’re  a great  girl !”  cried  Sally, 
suddenly  throwing  her  arms  around  Tib- 
bie and  casting  herself  back  on  the  floor 
with  her,  where  they  tumbled  and  rolled, 
laughing,  Jetty  jumping  about  on  top  of 
them,  barking  hoarsely  in  a frenzy  of  fun. 

“ Oh,  Tibbie,  ain't  we  having  a time  of 
it?” 

And  Tibbie  almost  shouted,  “Yes! — 
ain't  we  having  a time  of  it!” 

“ Ain’t  this  a night?” 

“Oil,  yesl — ain’t  it  a night!” 

Sally  tickled  and  poked  her  affection- 
ately; and  she  tried  to  tickle  Sail}",  and 
laughed  till  she  was  almost  hysterical, 
and  never  remembered  who  she  was  or 
thought  of  anything  outside  this  little 
room,  but  was  filled  with  a sense  of  the 
crazy  deliciousness  of  the  moment. 

At  last,  weak  with  laughter,  she  disen- 
tangled herself  from  the  still  panting  and 
laughing  Sally  on  the  floor,  and  insisted 
on  returning  to  the  business  of  the  dis- 
tribution. She  felt  in  the  mood  to  be  very 
funny.  She  jerked  herself  up  and  down 
and  all  about  in  a senseless  sort  of  way. 

“Here,  Sally,  now  stop  laughing  and 
let's  finish.  It  was  your  turn.  You'd 
best  take  that  one;  she  looks  more  as  if 
she  might  be  a little  girl  of  yours,  her 
cheeks  are  so  red  — red  as  a great  big 
cabbage!”  This  remark  seemed  to  Tibbie 
so  inexpressibly  funny  that  she  laughed 
again  till  she  nearly  cried. 

“Well,  it's  sure  none  of  ’em  has  legs 
to  make  'em  look  like  children  of  yours,” 
retorted  Sally;  and  that  seemed  a greater 
joke  still.  With  a foal's  action  Tibbie 
flung  out  the  thin  black  legs  with  the 
awkward  boots  at  tire  ends  of  them,  and 
dropped  to  the  floor  squirming  and  laugh- 
ing. Sally  caught  her  suddenly  again 
and  cast  herself  backwards  with  her  as 
before,  in  a gale  of  mirth. 

There  they  were  frolicking,  when  the 
peal  of  a bell  rang  brightly  across  their 
giggies. 

Sally  sat  up  instantly,  and  all  in  Mrs. 
Darling's  house  was  for  a long  moment 
still  as  the  very  grave,  for  Sally  had  in- 
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stinctively  clapped  her  hand  over  Jetty’s 
ready  muzzle. 

“Murder!”  whispered  Sally  solemnly 
at  last. 

“What  is  it?”  breathed  Tibbie  in  her 
ear. 

“Was  it  the  front  door  or  the  back 
door?”  asked  Sally. 

“IdunW,  Sally.” 

Sally  had  picked  herself  up  and  was 
stroking  down  her  things. 

Tibbie  stood  beside  her  looking  up  in 
her  face,  her  own  a trifle  pale. 

Sally’s  irresolution  lasted  only  a second. 
She  cast  an  eye  on  the  dolls,  saw  that  they 
were  very  nearly  as  she  had  found  them, 
and  turned  down  the  light.  She  looked 
about  Mrs.  Darling’s  room  to  see  that  all 
was  as  usual,  and  turned  down  the  lights 
there  too,  after  glancing  at  the  clock. 

“It  ain’t  late,”  she  murmured.  “It 
ain’t  a bit  later  than  I supposed.  It  can’t 
be  her!  It  might  be  Mrs.  Bonnet,  though, 
getting  home  before  Catherine,  who's  got 
the  key.  I shouldn't  want  her  to  catch 
you  here  for  the  whole  world.  Look 
here,  Tibbie.  You  stand  in  here  till  I 
find  out  who  it  is,  and  if  it's  Mrs.  Bonnet, 
you’ll  have  to  stay  hidden  till  I find  a 
good  chance  to  come  and  smuggle  you 
down.” 

Tibbie  waited  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  hall  closet,  holding  her  breath,  con- 
scious of  nothing  at  first  but  excitement 
and  fear  of  she  did  not  know  quite  what. 
After  a little  the  thought  drifted  across 
her  fervent  hope  for  present  safety,  that 
though  she  got  well  out  of  this  scrape, 
she  would  probably  never  see  those  radi- 
ant dollies  again,  her  own  half  or  Sally’s. 

She  heard  a whiffling  and  scratching 
at  the  closet  door.  Here  was  Jetty,  dear 
Jetty,  whose  actions  would  surely  betray 
her  to  Mrs.  Bonnet  when  she  came  that 
way.  Tibbie  whispered:  “ Go  right  away, 
Jetty.  There  is  no  one  in  this  closet;  go 
right  away!”  and  pressed  backwards  to 
the  wall  among  the  water-proofs,  feeling 
like  a little  criminal  with  the  police  on 
her  track. 

“Tibbie!”  came  Sally’s  voice  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs:  it  sounded  perfectly 
calm, and  pleasant  with  a sort  of  company 
pleasantness.  “ It’s  all  right.  It’s  just  a 
friend  dropped  in  for  a moment.  Yoi 
can  go  in  again  and  play  a little  longer 
Turn  up  the  light  carefully.  But  remem- 
ber what  I told  you.” 

Tibbie  instantly  forgot  all  her  fears. 


She  came  out  and  picked  up  Jetty;  she 
kissed  him,  explaining  why  she  had  told 
him  to  go  away.  The  doggie  seemed  to 
bear  no  malice. 

Tibbie  tiptoed  into  the  doll-room,  and 
established  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
dolls,  happier  than  before,  with  a pro- 
founder happiness,  in  a stiller,  almost  de- 
votional mood.  It  was  so  different  being 
alone  with  them,  having  them  quite  to 
herself  to  play  with  in  her  own  way.  She 
took  up  the  bride  with  a reverent  hand, 
and  after  long  contemplating  her.  very 
seriously,  tenderly  kissed  her.  Then, 
touching  them  as  if  they  had  been  snow- 
flakes almost,  she  moved  the  impressive 
little  persons  about,  until  her  fifty  were 
on  one  side  and  Sally's  on  the  other. 

“I  can’t  play  they’re  a family,”  she 
reflected;  “they  are  too  many  all  the 
same  age,  and  all  girls.  I will  play  they 
are  a hundred  girls  in  an  orphan  asylum 
—a  very  rich  orphan  asylum — and  that  I 
am  the  superintendent.  To-morrow  I am 
going  to  give  each  a beautiful  doll  for  a 
Christmas  present.  This  little  girl's  name 
is  Rosa.  That  one  is  Nelly.  That  one  is 
Katy.  That  one  is  Sue.”  She  named 
every  one,  passing  through  the  list  of  such 
names  as  Goldenlocks,  Cherrylips,  Vic- 
toria, to  end  with  such  invented  ones  as 
Kirry,  Mirry,  Dirry,  Birry.  They  seemed 
so  much  completer  with  names.  Tibbie 
would  say,  “ Miss  Snowdrop !”  And  Miss 
Snowdrop,  with  Tibbie's  assistance,  would 
rise,  answering,  “Yes,  ma’am.”  “Spell 
knot.”  “N— O— T!”  “Not  at  all.  my 
dear.  Sit  down  again,  my  dear.  Miss 
Lily;  stand  up,  miss, and  see  if  you  can  do 
any  better  this  morning.” 

Suddenly,  after  having  taken  the  asy- 
lum through  a day’s  exercises,  Tibbie  tired 
of  being  the  superintendent.  She  craved 
a relation  more  intimate,  more  affection- 
ate, with  the  dollies.  She  did  not  believe 
a superintendent  would  have  kissed  and 
fondled  them  as  she  longed  to  do.  She 
selected  a dozen  or  so  to  play  they  were 
her  children.  She  gave  them  their  sup- 
per; she  washed  them  and  made  them  say 
their  prayers.  She  told  them  it  was  bed- 
time, and  she  would  now  rock  them  to 
s’een.  She  turned  down  the  light,  to 
' ' very  real,  and  drawing  out  a 

*«  .jg-chair  that  seemed  made  for 

purpose,  seated  herself  in  it  with  two 
dollies  on  each  arm,  the  rest  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  on  her  lap:  for  not 
one  of  them,  after  being  included  in  the 
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family,  could,  of  course,  be  left  out  of  the 
rocking.  She  rocked  gently,  now  hush- 
ing, now  singing  41  Bye-low-low-baby,” 
her  maternal  heart  swollen  very  large. 
In  time  one  of  the  daughters  became  frac- 
tious and  restless;  she  had  to  have  medi- 
cine, and  the  rocking  for  her  sake  had  to 
become  almost  violent.  Nothing  would 
soothe  her  but  that  the  chair  should  rock 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  very  tip 
ends  of  its  rockers.  This  had  its  good 
effect  at  last;  all  the  dolls  were  fast  asleep, 
and  the  mother,  her  duty  done,  composed 
herself  to  take  a well-earned  rest  too. 
This  thought  was  no  doubt  suggested  to 
Tibbie  by  the  fact  that  she  was  really  get- 
ting sleepy.  It  was  long  past  her  bed- 
time. 

She  was  not  far  from  napping  when 
she  became  aware  of  Sally  saying:  “Live- 
ly,  Tibbie!  Miss  Catherine  has  got  back. 
We  must  be  packing  off  home.  I declare 
I lost  sight  of  the  time.  There's  just  no 
one  like  a fireman  to  be  entertaining,  I 
declare.  Mrs.  Bonnet  won't  be  long  com- 
ing now.” 

She  turned  up  the  light,  and  saw  the 
dolls  so  disarranged. 

Tibbie  was  rubbing  her  eyes. 

“Law!”  said  Sally,  a little  blankly. 
“ Do  you  suppose  we  can  get  them  to  look 
as  they  did?  I hope  t’  Heaven  she  didn’t 
know  which  went  next  to  which.  Do 
you  remember,  Tibbie,  where  each  be- 
longed ?” 

44  Yes.  The  bride  went  here.  The  rose- 
buds here.  The  purple  and  gray  here. 
I can  put  them  all  back,  every  one.” 

*4  Oh,  we're  all  right!”  said  Sally  cheer- 
fully again.  “No  one'll  ever  know  in 
the  world  they’ve  been  disturbed.” 

She  had  drawn  off  to  get  the  general 
effect,  and  compare  it  with  the  earlier 
image  in  her  brain,  when  she  made  a 
dive  for  one  of  the  dolls,  the  last  one, 
that  the  sleepy  Tibbie  had  handed  her  up 
off  the  floor. 

“Tibbie!”  she  said,  in  a ghastly  whis- 
per, “look  at  its  head!” 

Something  had  happened  to  it,  certain- 
ly. Its  pink-and-wliite  face  was  pushed 
in;  it  looked  very  much  as  if  a chair- 
rocker  had  gone  over  it.  Tibbie  looked 
at  it,  not  understanding  at  all. 

44  Oh,  Tibbie!”  groaned  Sally,  “now 
what  'll  we  do!” 

“I  didn't  do  it,”  said  Tibbie,  lifting  a 
pale  face  with  perfectly  truthful  eyes. 
“ I was  just  as  careful ! She  was  one  of 


my  daughters;  1 had  her  in  my  lap  rock- 
ing her  to  sleep  with  the  others;  she 
slipped  off  my  lap— there  were  too  many 
for  one  lap,  I guess — but  I didn't  step  on 
her.  Sure,  Sally — sure  as  I live,  I didn't 
step  on  her!” 

44  Oh,  law ! You  must  have  rocked  on 
her.  Oh,  Tibbie,  what  '11  I do!” 

She  picked  up  the  doll  to  examine  it, 
but  saw  at  once  that  the  little  face  could 
not  be  made  right  again. 

Tibbie  watched  her  without  a word; 
her  voice  seemed  to  have  sunk  far  below 
reach. 

Sally  moved  the  dolls  about  tentative- 
ly, so  that  ninety-nine  should  cover  the 
same  space  as  a hundred.  Certainly  at 
first  glance  the  one  she  held  would  never 
be  missed.  “But  what’s  the  good?”  she 
said,  throwing  it  down.  “They'll  count 
them,  and  there’ll  be  the  mischief  of  a 
fuss.  Oh,  Tibbie” — and  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  her  good-nature — 44  why  did  I 
ever  think  of  bringing  you  here?  Now 
look  at  all  the  trouble  you’ve  brought  on 
me,  when  I thought  you'd  be  so  careful! 
And  I told  you  and  told  you  till  I was 
hoarse.  And  here  you’ve  ruined  all!” 

Tibbie's  eyes  could  not  bear  to  meet 
Sally's.  She  stood  with  her  hands  be- 
hind her,  speechless  and  motionless,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor. 

“I  declare  I don’t  know  what  to  do!” 
Sally  exclaimed,  dropping  her  arms  and 
sitting  down  before  the  wreck.  44 1 wish 
I'd  never  seen  ’em ! I wish  there'd  never 
been  any  Christmas ! Oh,  it's  a great  job, 
this!  Tibbie,  you've  done  for  me  this 
time!” 

At  this  moment  Miss  Catherine  came 
in  to  hurry  them. 

“ She’s  broken  one  of  them !”  blurted 
out  Sally. 

“You  don’t  mean  it !” 

“Yes,  she  has!” 

“ Let  me  see  it.  Oh,  you  wicked  child  ! 
She's  smashed  its  face  right  in ! Now 
who  ever  heard  of  such  naughtiness?” 

Tibbie  twisted  about  ever  so  little,  to 
get  her  back  turned  toward  the  two. 

44  She  didn’t  do  it  out  of  naughtiness 
at  all,  Miss  Catherine.  She's  as  good  a 
child  as  ever  lived!”  At  that  Tibbie's 
shoulders  gave  a little  convulsive  heave. 
44  It  was  an  accident  entirely.  But  that's 
just  as  bad  for  me.  I suppose  I shall 
have  to  say  it  was  me  did  it.” 

44  And  then  they’ll  say  what  was  I doing 
while  the  kitchen  help  was  poking  about 
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in  the  lady’s  chamber.  No;  you  don’t 
get  me  into  trouble,  Sally  Bean!  You’d 
much  better  say  how  it  was — how  that 
you  asked  me  if  you  just  might  bring  a 
little  girl  to  look,  and  I said  you  might, 
out  of  pure  good-nature,  being  Christmas 
is  rightly  for  children  and  I’ve  a softness 
for  them.  And  while  we  was  both  in 
the  kitchen,  she  slipped  away  from  us 
and  came  here  and  done  it  before  we 
knew.  And  the  child  will  say  herself 
that  it  was  so.  You’ll  be  packed  off  dead 
sure  out  of  this  place  if  you  let  on  you 
meddled  with  them  yourself.  She  won’t 
have  her  things  meddled  with — There 
goes  the  bell.  There  comes  that  old  cat 
Bonnet.” 

She  hurried  off  to  open. 

“ What’s  the  matter?”  said  Mrs.  Bon- 
net, elevating  her  eyebrows  as  she  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  looked  into  the 
room  she  had  expected  to  find  dark  and 
still.  She  held  a paper  bag,  and  spoke 
with  an  impediment  and  a breath  of  pep- 
permint. Her  cheek-bones  and  the  end 
of  her  nose  were  brilliant  pink  with  the 
cold.  “What  child  is  that?” 

Miss  Catherine  was  behind  Mrs.  Bon- 
net. “It  happened  this  way,  Mrs.  Bon- 
net,” she  began,  and  told  the  story  with 
a little  tactful  adaptation  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  audience,  ending,  “And 
now,  Mrs.  Bonnet,  what's  to  be  done?” 

“ Oh,  you  wicked  little  brat!”  said  Mrs. 
Bonnet.  “ I just  want  to  get  hold  of  you 
and  shake  you!” 

She  made  a snatch  at  Tibbie,  who  in- 
stinctively got  beyond  her  clutch,  and 
turning  scared  eyes  toward  Sally,  said, 
just  audibly,  “I  want  to  go  home;  I want 
to  go  home.” 

“It  don’t  seem  possible,’’  said  Mrs. 
Bonnet,  bitterly,  “that  I can’t  run  out  a 
minute  just  to  do  an  errand  for  Mrs. 
Darling  herself — to  get  a spool  of  feather- 
stitching  silk— but  things  like  this  has  to 
happen.  Catherine,  I thought  you,  at 
least,  was  a responsible  person,  and  here 
you  has  to  go  and — ” 

“ Mrs.  Bonnet,”  said  Catherine,  prompt- 
ly, “you  just  let  that  alone!  Don’t  you 
try  none  of  that  with  me ! I went  out  of 
an  errand  every  bit  as  much  as  you  did. 

I went  out  to  make  sure  the  ice-cream 
would  be  sent  in  good  season  for  Christ- 
mas dinner,  I did.  Now  I don’t  get 
dragged  into  this  mess  one  bit  more  than 
you  do!” 

Mrs.  Bonnet  looked  at  her  with  a poi- 
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son-green  eye.  She  seemed  to  be  repress- 
ing what  was  a trifle  difficult  to  keep  the 
upper  hand  of. 

“Well,”  she  exclaimed  at  last,  “Mrs. 
Darling  will  be  here  in  a minute,  and 
then  we  shall  all  see  what  we  shall  see. 
Lord,  ain’t  that  woman  been  cross  to-day 
and  fussy!  ’Tain’t  as  if  she  was  like 
other  people  — a little  bit  sensible,  and 
could  take  some  little  few  things  into 
consideration,  and  remember  we  are  all 
human  flesh  and  blood.  Not  much  ! She 
don’t  consider  nothing,  nor  nobody,  nor 
feelings,  nor  circumstances ! She  just 
makes  things  fly!  Things  has  to  go  her 
way, every  time!” 

“I  want  to  go  home,”  cried  Tibbie,  pa- 
thetically, and  looked  toward  Sally  now 
with  a trembling  face. 

“ No,  you  sha’n’t  go  home,”  said  Bon- 
net, uglily.  “You  shall  stay  right  here 
and  take  the  blame  you  deserve,  after 
spoiling  the  face  of  that  handsome  doll. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it,  you  little  brat, 
you  little  gutter  imp!” 

“ You  let  her  alone,  Mrs.  Bonnet,”  said 
Sally,  with  a boldness  that  had  never  be- 
fore characterized  her  relations  with  that 
lady.  “ Don’t  you  talk  to  her  like  that! 
Any  one  can  see  she’s  as  sorry  as  sorry 
can  be  for  what  she’s  done,  and  all  the 
trouble  she’s  got  us  into—” 

“And  what  does  that  help,  I’d  like  to 
know?  The  doll  is  broke,  ain’t  it?  And 
some  one  of  us  is  going  to  catch  it,  how- 
ever things  go.  You’re  a lucky  girl,  I 
say,  if  you  don’t  lose  your  place.  Some 
one  of  us  is  going  to,  I can  easy  foretell.” 

“I  ain’t  going  to  lose  my  place,”  said 
Miss  Catherine,  firmly;  and  with  a lifted 
chin  was  leaving  to  lay  off  her  things, 
when  the  cook’s  nice  copper -saucepan 
face  was  pushed  a little  inside  the  door. 

“ What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked,  cheer- 
ily, and  stepped  in.  Her  high  -colored 
shawl  was  pinned  on  her  breast  with  a 
big  brooch;  her  bonnet-strings  were  near- 
ly lost  in  her  fat  chin.  “What’s  it  all 
about?  Whose  nice  little  girl  is  this?” 

Gradually  she  got  the  whole  story,  and 
going  straight  to  Tibbie  lifted  her  misera- 
ble little  face,  saying:  “Don’t  you  feel 
bad  one  bit,  darlin’ ! It  was  all  an  acci- 
dent, and  it’s  no  good  crying  over  spilt 
milk.  And  if  Mrs.  Darling  gets  mad  at 
you,  she  ain’t  the  real  lady  I take  her  for. 
Why,  I gave  my  Clary  a new  doll  this 
very  evening,  and  it’s  ready  for  a new 
head  this  minute.  And  did  I stop  to 
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rear  and  tear  about  it?  Not  a bit  of  it. 
Why,  bless  you,  she  didn’t  go  for  to  do 
it!  What  child  smashes  a doll  a pur- 
pose? You’re  a pretty  set,  the  whole 
gang  of  you,  to  pitch  into  a child !” 

Tibbie  by  this  time  was  freely  weeping, 
and  Sally  and  the  cook  together  were  try- 
ing to  comfort  and  silence  her. 

“I’ve  a great  mind  to  stay  here  myself 
and  stand  up  for  her,  yer  pack  of  old 
maids,  the  lot  of  yer!”  said  the  cook,  look- 
ing hard  at  Mrs.  Bonnet,  who  had  reap- 
peared without  her  hat  and  coat. 

“You  will  oblige  me,  Mrs.  MacGrath, 
by  doing  nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  Mrs. 
Bonnet.  “We’ve  no  need  to  have  a 
whole  scene  from  the  drama.  You’ve 
no  business  on  this  floor  anyhow,  and  I 
must  insist  on  your  keeping  yourself  in 
your  own  quarters.” 

“And  I’ll  take  my  own  time,  yer 
born  Britisher,”  muttered  Mrs.  MacGrath. 
Then  putting  her  arm  around  Tibbie: 
“Well,  Tibbie  dear,  you  can  be  sure  of 
this:  however  bad  this  seems,  it’ll  soon 
be  over.  And  if  Mrs.  Darling  does  scold, 
it’ll  soon  be  over  too.  It  ’ll  all  be  looking 
different  to  you  in  the  morning.  How- 
ever things  goes,  you’ll  soon  be  forgetting 
all  about  it.  And  to-morrow  is  Christ- 
mas day,  that  our  own  dear  Lord  was 
born  on,  and  I’ll  bake  you  a little  cake 
and  send  it  to  you  by  Sally.” 

“But  Sally’s  going  to  be  sent  away,” 
sobbed  Tibbie. 

“ So  she  might  be,  but  I feel  it  in  my 
little  toe  that  she  ain’t  going  to  be.” 

“ Well,  and  if  I am,  I am,  and  there  an 
end,”  said  Sally,  bravely.  “But  I don’t 
see  why  she  can’t  take  the  price  of  the 
doll  out  of  my  wages  and  let  me  stay.” 

“I  think  you’ll  find,”  said  Mrs.  Bon- 
net, “that  it  ain’t  most  particularly  the 
cost  of  the  doll  gets  you  into  trouble — 
There  she  comes  this  minute !” 

The  door-bell  had  rung.  Profound  si- 
lence reigned  above,  while  all  listened. 
Tibbie  stopped  crying. 

4 4 Good  - night,  ” came  Mrs.  Darling’s 
sweet  voice  floating  up  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

44  Good  - night,”  came  the  Rev.  Dorel 
Goodhue’s. 

There  was  a rustle  of  silken  skirts. 

“Oh,  Cousin  Cynthia!” 

“Yes?” 

“At  ten,  did  you  say — or  half  past?” 

“I  said  ten  — or  half  past.  Good- 
night.” 


More  rustling  of  skirts,  then, 

44  Oh,  Cousin  Dorel — ” 

“ Yes?”  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  — what  we  spoke 
about,  you  know,  unless  perfectly  con- 
venient.” 

“Oh,  but  it  will  be  convenient,  per- 
fectly. Good-night.  Sleep  well.” 

44  You  too.  Pleasant  dreams.  Good- 
night.” 

44  Good-night.” 

The  rustling  drew  nearer,  and  Mrs. 
Darling  stood  in  the  doorway  looking 
with  a sort  of  absent-minded  astonish- 
ment at  the  assemblage  in  her  room. 

The  violets  were  quite  dead  on  her 
white  bosom ; her  hair  was  beginning  to 
come  loose,  and  stood  out  in  golden  wisps 
about  her  flushed  face.  She  looked  very 
sweet  and  soft  and  shiny-eyed  and  plea- 
sant altogether. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked;  and  as  Jetty 
was  evoluting  and  clamoring  about  her 
feet  she  picked  him  up  and  kissed  him 
like  a mother.  “ Has  anything  happen- 
ed? What  is  everybody  doing  up  here? 
Whose  little  girl  is  this  sitting  up  so  late? 
They  used  to  tell  me  I should  never  grow, 
my  dear,  if  I sat  up  so  late—” 

“ This  is  what  it  is, ma’am, ’’began  Mrs. 
Bonnet;  and  she  told  her  arrangement  of 
the  story,  uttering  her  words  as  a mow- 
ing-machine cuts  weeds. 

Mrs.  Darling  abstractedly  took  the  rock- 
ing-chair; as  she  listened,  the  pleasant, 
happy  look  forsook  her  face. 

“Oh,  cut  it  short!”  she  interrupted, 
sharply.  44  What  you  have  to  tell  is  that 
the  child  there  has  broken  one  of  the 
dolls,  isn’t  it?” 

There  was  an  assenting  mutter  from 
Mrs.  Bonnet. 

44  And  you’ve  kept  her  here,  when  she 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed  these  hours, 
to  bear  the  first  burst  of  my  displea- 
sure— ” 

Mrs.  Darling  had  said  so  much  in  a 
hard  voice,  with  an  appearance  of  cold 
anger;  here  her  voice  suddenly  died,  and 
she  burst  out  crying  like  a vexed,  injured 
child.  “I declare  it  is  too  bad !”  she  sobbed, 
quite  reckless  of  making  a spectacle  of 
herself,  while  all  looked  on  and  listened 
in  consternation — “I  declare  it  is  too 
bad ! It’s  no  use ! It  doesn’t  matter  what 
I do — it  is  always  the  same ! It  is  always 
taken  for  granted  I will  conduct  myself 
like  a beast.  Who  can  wonder,  after  that, 
if  I do?  Here  I find  them,  pale  as  sheets, 
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the  five  of  them  shaking  in  their  boots  we  can  do  to  make  us  both  fed  happier, 
because  a forlorn  little  child  has  broken  I drowsed  all  tho$#  dolls  for  bttfe  children 
.a-  miserable  dot).  And  what  is  ijt  >.up*  1 .&m not Vrith  at  &V).  Which 

jt$sed  I sh&U  do  about  ft!  THiipT  t d i$£/*  them  you  dike  the  very  besf  l 

the  h«p<lr«d  for  ddjdr^tuand  lit-'  Whifch  should  yon  like  for  jour  very 

t ^bUdrep  loot  >^d  J tpust  Hew  owt)t'  ''x',\'  / • V ‘ ' • / ■;,  / 

known  they  would  got  broken,  of  course.  Tibbie  could  neither  make  herself  mote 
Why  id  I df^  them!  did  1 ^pehd  pp-r  *peak ; bu  t the  tail  A f hejr  eye  trat- 

months  dnis&ihg  fort  Solely  for  elk*!  towards,  the  dolls. 

.they  Uii>xk  — not  for  any  ’charity;  *?  Tito  ?>Hd* P*  Sally  .took  the,  liberty  of 

any  kHidness,  any  lov#  of  ^biidttuo  or  sayrtigv  he&nVing. as  mtn£  to  Tibbie's 

anything  ip  the  hut  to  make  &&.  aid,  . - v V ' 

effect  off  *»  occa&Wft/I  kuppase^-tn  make  *'  Ths  bridal ./  Which  one  is  f tmtf 
myself  a m&nl  with  pamnbp^rlWps^  That  mu*  i Iff  course f'  Mm  Darling 
Here  her  ‘Qr5&f^  bccome  ie?is  of  i F<>r  tb<?  »l^nt  favorite  and 

augtflr  and  nervousness,  ami  more  of  sof-  pul  .htr  in  Tibbies  hands.  41 ;•  There,  my 
row/ 000  would  h^ve  thought  her  h^art-  $&*£.*/  * . ' \ / y‘  \*  ' ” . 

broken;  14  Oh,  it  i*  too  bad  5 One  would  ’ . Tibbie  took  the  doll  loosely,.  without 
imaging  I xifcv/r  a^id  or  breath  of  thnuksy  hut  -\v lute ;Mjrs.  parti b g 

dal  a' kind  ' wst-'to . atiy  o**s.  And  iieav^n  reviewed  the  doll*  her  haml  weut  out  in- 
know?;-  If.  is  not  for  lu*$k;  of  try  mg-  to  yrdunhsf  j]y  tov  aid  the  "broken  one.  Mrs. 
change  - But  i*n  one  sees  the  DUfBiig  saw  if  . \40f  course/  she  said  — 

lam  tea  to  t like  & vi&ett  ukA  a terror*  u&£  course  ytm  Would',  want  that  poor 
All  the  people  a.boiu  me  hate  and  max’  doliie  to  nurse  back  to  h&aU'h...  aSo^. 
and  deceive  rn&!  A proof  of.  H u;- night]  devr;  Unt  there  one  wore  :j*o.u  would 
Ob,  the  iewvn l On,  I mw't  wean/-  for  ilk* I4' 

• this!.  . 1.  meant,  vy?  it;  Whey*  f At.  this  Tibbie's  Coftfteosv  seemed  like- 

rerm?n*lx?r  )mt  Buud&y  *s  sermoo , and  |uyw  Jy  to  overwhelm  and  te,  *M'H 

straight  '(&  my  lie^int  it;  we>it  Ok,  l am  choose  ope  for  you/'  said  Mrs  Darling 
a fool  to  eryT  Come  hern  to  me,  dear  Vajid  you  shall  e&li  her  Cy nil lia.  After 
child.  What  i$  your  name  / What  ? A How  Would  you  like  that?  Sup* 

little  louder!  Wh&t  did  you  say?  Tib-  pose  we  say  this  one.  with  the  forget-mm 
* Oh.  what  a pieft*.  funny  narineC  ' rn’/fcs?  8he  iooliK  a little  like  me,  doesn’t 
5ira  Da'riiog  smiled  .Uiyough':  her  tears,  she,  witi»  her  ha-ir  parted  ip  ihe  nviddle^ 
pathetically  liieeougJpbg"  «,nti  sighing  Her  fiwk.ia  made  of  a piece  of  one  of  my 
while  she  spoke.  "You  didn’t  think  I own.  , a ml  that  blue  is  my  Tovonte  <:nUn\ 
was  going'  to  scold  did  you,  dear?  There,  Tibbie,  now  yon  have  two  wlml.o 
Of  cQurze  noil  It  Wh§  nn  aebidwt^  I dollies  and  part  of  anoflier.  Son  imisl 
anders Ukiid  all  Abobf  If  T u^chI  to  break  run.  right  lioroe  to  Jjeil.  A M^rry  Christ  * 
my  dolls'  beatk  fretjACfptdy*  f Vemember  mas  to^ you,  denr  chihb  I am  very  happy 
very  ^ — " 'to  lmvc  -tnadfi  ,ypur  •acquoiiitawer/* 

Mrs.  furling  bad  put  her  arm  spd&ir:  The  cxuUerftnt  Bally  talked  like  a clock 

in  gif  amuoil  TBdiic^Aiultrtod  lo  wmto  thp  gonA  tnaul  aH  tiihw^y  home  throngU  the 
Childs  head  easy  oil  bershouitlcr.  But  e)»^r  win  try  pighi>  and  sinc^>he  fellio 
|H>or  Tibbie’s  mtt&eles  eould  not  clmt^  to  con  vermilion,  it  tvii  well  shA 

her  stiff  IjUlo  face  iwited  UttcopifoCtably.  epulii  keep  one  up  ^lone.  for  Tibbie,  who 
without  pressing,  upon  its  Avarm  idabas  ^trotied  besidfi  her,  {uddiug  fast  tier  dolk; 
ter  prop.,  *'  l^t  us  see,  dear,  now,  tvh&i  did  pot.  utter  a single  word. 
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THE  DEFEAT  OF  AMOS  WICKLIFF. 

BY  OCTAVE  THANBT. 


WHAT’S  the  matter  with  Amos  ?” 
Mrs.  Smith  asked  Ruth  Graves; 
“the  boy  doesn’t  seem  like  himself  at  all.” 
Amos,  at  this  speaking,  was  nearer  forty 
than  thirty;  but  ever  since  her  own  son’s 
death  he  had  been  44  her  boy  ” to  Edgar’s 
mother.  She  looked  across  at  Ruth  with 
a wistful  kindling  of  her  dim  eyes.  44  You 
— you  haven’t  said  anything  to  Amos  to 
hurt  his  feelings,  Ruth?” 

Ruth,  busy  over  her  embroidery  square, 
set  her  needle  in  with  great  nicety,  and 
replied,  “I  don’t  think  so,  dear.”  Her 
color  did  not  turn  nor  her  features  stir, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  sighed. 

After  a moment  she  rose,  a little  stiff- 
ly— she  had  aged  since  Edgar’s  death — 
walked  over  to  Ruth,  and  lightly  stroked 
the  sleek  brown  head.  44  I’ve  a very  great 
— respect  for  Amos,”  she  said.  Then, her 
eyes  filling,  she  went  out  of  the  room ; so 
she  did  not  see  Ruth’s  head  drop  lower. 
Respect?  But  Ruth  herself  respected  him. 
No  one,  no  one  so  much!  But  that  was 
all.  He  was  the  best,  the  bravest  man  in 
the  world;  but  that  was  all.  While  poor 
weak  faulty  Ned — how  she  had  loved  him ! 
Why  couldn’t  she  love  a right  man? 
Why  did  not  admiration  and  respect  and 
gratitude  combined  give  her  one  throb  of 
that  lovely  feeling  that  Ned’s  eyes  used 
to  give  her  before  she  knew  that  they 
were  false?  Yet  it  was  not  Ned’s  spectral 
hand  that  chilled  her  and  held  her  back. 
Three  years  had  passed  since  he  died, 
and  before  he  died  she  had  so  completely 
ceased  to  love  him  that  she  could  pity 
him  as  well  as  his  mother.  The  scorch- 
ing anger  was  gone  with  the  love.  But 
somehow,  in  the  immeasurable  humilia- 
tion and  anguish  of  that  passage,  it  was 
as  if  her  whole  soul  were  burned  over, 
and  the  very  power  of  loving  shrivelled 
up  and  spoiled.  How  else  could  she  keep 
from  loving  Amos,  who  had  done  every- 
thing (she  told  herself  bitterly)  that  Ned 
had  missed  doing?  And  she  gravely  fear- 
ed that  Amos  had  grown  to  care  for  her. 
A hundred  trifles  betrayed  his  secret  to 
her  who  had  known  the  glamour  that 
imparadises  the  earth,  and  never  would 
know  it  any  more.  Mrs.  Smith  had  seen 
it  also.  Ruth  remembered  the  day,  near- 
ly a year  ago,  that  she  had  looked  up  (she 


was  singing  at  their  cabinet  organ,  sing- 
ing hymns  of  a Sunday  evening)  and 
had  caught  the  look,  not  on  Amos’s 
face,  but  on  the  kind  old  face  that  was 
like  her  mother’s.  She  understood  why, 
the  next  day,  Mrs.  Smith  moved  poor 
Ned’s  picture  from  the  parlor  to  her  own 
chamber,  where  there  were  four  photo- 
graphs of  him  already. 

“And  now  she  is  reconciled  to  what 
will  never  happen,”  thought  Ruth,  “and 
is  afraid  it  won’t  happen.  Poor  Mother 
Smith,  it  never  will!”  She  wished,  half 
irritably,  that  Amos  would  let  a comfort- 
able situation  alone.  Of  late,  during  the 
month  or  six  weeks  past,  he  had  appeared 
beset  by  some  hidden  trouble.  When  he 
did  not  reckon  that  he  was  observed  his 
countenance  would  wear  an  expression 
of  harsh  melancholy;  and  more  than 
once  had  she  caught  his  eyes  tramping 
through  space  after  her  with  a look 
that  made  her  recall  the  lines  of  Ten- 
nyson that  Ned  used  to  quote  to  her 
in  jest — for  she  had  never  played  with 
him : 

“ Right  thro*  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 
That  makes  a man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
That  he  lores  most,  lonely  and  miserable.” 

Then,  for  a week  at  a time,  he  would  not 
come  to  the  village;  he  said  he  was  busy 
with  a murder  trial.  He  was  not  at  their 
house  to-day ; it  was  they  who  were  await- 
ing his  return  from  the  court-house,  in 
his  own  rooms  at  the  jail,  after  the  most 
elaborate  mid-day  dinner  Mrs. Raker  could 
devise.  The  parlor  was  less  resplendent 
and  far  prettier  than  of  yore.  Ruth  knew 
that  the  change  had  come  about  through 
her  own  suggestions,  which  the  docile 
Amos  was  always  asking.  She  knew, 
too,  that  she  had  not  looked  so  young 
and  so  dainty  for  years  as  she  looked  in 
her  new  brown  cloth  gown,  with  the  fur 
trimming  near  enough  a white  throat  to 
enhance  its  soft  fairness.  Yet  she  sighed. 
She  wished  heartily  that  they  had  not 
come  to  town.  True,  they  needed  the 
things,  and,  much  to  Mother  Smith’s  dis- 
comfiture, she  had  insisted  on  going  to  a 
modest  hotel  near  the  jail,  instead  of  to 
Amos’s  hospitality ; but  it  was  out  of  the 
question  not  to  spend  one  day  with  him. 
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Ruth  began  to  fear  it  would  be  a mem- 
orable day. 

There  were  his  clothes,  for  instance; 
why  should  he  make  himself  so  fine  for 
them,  when  his  every-day  suit  was  better 
than  other  people’s  Sunday  best?  Ruth 
took  an  unconscious  delight  in  Amos’s 
wardrobe.  There  was  a finish  about  his 
care  of  his  person  and  his  fine  linen  and 
silk  and  his  freshly  pressed  clothes  which 
she  likened  to  his  gentle  manner  with 
women  and  to  the  leisurely,  pleasant  ca- 
dence of  his  voice,  which  to  her  quite 
mended  any  breaks  in  her  admiration 
made  by  a reckless  and  unprotected  gram- 
mar. Though  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  marry  him,  she  considered  him  a 
man  that  any  girl  might  be  proud  to  win. 
Quite  the  same,  his  changing  his  dress 
put  her  in  a panic.  Which  was  non- 
sense, since  she  didn't  have  any  reason  to 
suppose — The  cold  chills  were  stepping 
up  her  spine  to  the  base  of  her  brain ; that 
was  his  step  in  the  hall ! 

He  opened  the  door.  He  was  fresh 
and  pressed  from  the  tailor,  he  was 
smooth  and  perfumed  from  the  barber, 
and  his  best  opal  and  diamond  scarf-pin 
blhzed  in  a new  satin  scarf.  Certainly 
his  presence  was  calculated  to  alarm  a 
young  woman  afraid  of  love-making. 

Nor  did  his  words  reassure  her.  He 
said,  “Ruth,  I don’t  know  if  you  have 
noticed  that  I was  worried  lately.” 

“I  thought  maybe  you  were  bothered 
about  some  business,”  lied  Ruth,  with  the 
first  defensive  instinct  of  woman. 

“Yes,  that's  it;  it’s  about  a man  sen- 
tenced to  death.” 

“Oh!”  said  Ruth. 

“ Yes,  for  killing  Johnny  Bateman. 
He’s  applied  for  a new  trial,  and  the  court 
has  just  been  heard  from.  Raker’s  gone 
to  find  out.  If  he  can’t  get  the  hearing, 
it’s  the  gallows;  and  I—” 

“Oh,  Amos,  no!  that  would  be  too  aw- 
ful ! Not  you  /” 

“ — I’d  rather  resign  the  office,  if  it 
wouldn’t  seem  like  sneaking.  Ah!”  A 
rap  at  the  door  made  Amos  leap  to  his 
feet.  In  the  rap,  so  muffled,  so  hesitating, 
sounded  the  diffidence  of  the  bearer  of 
bad  news.  “If  that' 8 Raker,”  groaned 
Amos,  “it’s  all  up,  for  that  ain’t  his  style 
of  knock !” 

Raker  it  was,  and  his  face  ran  his 
tidings  ahead  of  him. 

“ They  refused  a new  trial  ?”  said  Amos. 

“Yes,  they  have,”  exploded  Raker. 


“Oh,  d — sech  justice!  And  he’s  only 
got  three  days  before  the  execution.  And 
it's  here!  Oh,  ain’t  it  h — ?” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  Amos,  “but  you 
needn’t  say  so  here  before  ladies.”  He 
motioned  to  the  portrait  and  to  Ruth, 
who  had  leaned  out  from  her  chair,  lis- 
tening with  a pale,  attentive  face. 

“ Please  excuse  me,  ladies,”  said  Raker, 
absently;  “I’m  kinder  off  my  base  this 
morning.  You  see,  Amos,  my  wife  she 
says  if  hanging  Sol  is  my  duty  I’ve  jest 
got  to  resign,  for  she  won’t  live  with  no 
hangman.  She’s  terrible  upset.” 

“It  ain’t  your  duty;  it’s  mine,”  said 
Amos. 

“I  guess  you  don’t  like  the  job  any 
more’n  me,”  stammered  Raker,  “and  it 
ain’t  like  Joe  Raker  sneakin’  off  this 
way;  but  what  can  I do  with  my  wo- 
man? And  maybe  you,  not  having  any 
wife—” 

“No,”  said  Amos,  very  slowly,  “I 
haven’t  got  any  wife;  it’s  easier  for  me.” 
Nevertheless  the  blood  had  ebbed  from 
his  swarthy  cheeks. 

“But  how  did  it  happen?”  said  Ruth. 

“’Ain’t  Amos  told  you?”  said  Raker, 
whose  burden  was  visibly  lightened — he 
pitied  Amos  sincerely,  but  it  is  much  less 
distressful  to  pity  one’s  friends  than  to 
need  to  pity  one’s  self.  “ Well,  this  was 
the  way:  Sol  Joscelyn  was  a rougher  in 
the  steel- works  across  the  river,  and  he 
has  a sweetheart  over  here,  and  he  took 
her  to  the  big  Catholic  fair,  and  Johnny 
was  there.  Johnny  was  the  biggest  po- 
liceman on  the  force  and  the  best  na- 
tured,  and  he  had  a girl  of  his  own,  it 
came  out,  so  there  was  no  cause  for  Sol 
to  be  jealous.  He  says  now  it  was  his 
fault,  and  she  says  ’twas  all  hers;  but 
my  notion  is  it  was  the  same  old  story. 
Breastpins  in  a pig’s  nose  ain’t  in  it  with 
a pretty  girl  without  common-sense;  and 
that's  Scriptur’,  Mrs.  Raker  says.  But  Sol 
felt  awful  bad,  and  he  felt  so  bad  he  went 
out  and  took  a drink.  He  took  a good 
many  drinks,  I guess;  and  not  being  a 
drinkin’  man  he  didn’t  know  how  to  car- 
ry it  off,  and  he  certainly  didn’t  have 
any  right  to  go  back  to  the  hall  in  the 
shape  he  was  in.  It  was  a friendly  part 
in  Johnny  to  take  him  off  and  steer  him 
to  the  ferry.  But  there  was  a little  bad 
look  about  it,  though  Sol  went  peaceful 
at  last.  Sol  says  they  had  got  down  to 
Front  Street,  and  it  was  all  friendly  and 
cleared  up,  and  he  was  terrible  ashamed 
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of  himself  the  minnit  he  got  out  in  the 
air.  He  was  ahead,  he  says,  crossing  the 
street,  when  he  heard  Johnny’s  little  dog 
yelp  like  mad,  and  he  turned  round — of 
course  he  wasn’t  right  nimble,  and  it  was 
a little  while  before  he  found  poor  John- 
ny, all  doubled  up  on  the  sidewalk,  stabbed 
in  the  jugular  vein.  He  never  made  a 
sign.  Sol  got  up  and  run  after  the  mur- 
derer. The  mean  part  is  that  two  men 
in  a saloon  saw  Sol  jest  as  he  got  up  and 
run.  Naturally  they  ran  after  him  and 
started  the  hue-and-cry,  and  Sol  was  so 
dazed  he  didn’t  explain  much.  Have  I 
got  it  straight,  Amos  ?” 

“Very  straight,  Joe.  You  might  put 
in  that  the  prosecuting  attorney,  Frank 
Woods,  is  on  his  first  term  and  after  lau- 
rels; and  that  unluckily  there  have  been 
three  murders  in  this  locality  inside  the 
year,  and  by  hook  or  crook  all  three  of 
the  men  got  off  with  nothing  but  a few 
years  at  Anamosa;  and  public  sentiment, 
in  consequence,  is  pretty  well  stirred  up, 
and  not  so  particular  about  who  it  hits 
as  hitting  somebody ; and  that  poor  Sol 
had  a chump  of  a lawyer— and  you  have 
the  state  of  things.” 

“But  why  are  you  so  sure  he  wasn’t 
guilty?”  said  Ruth.  The  shocked  look 
on  her  face  was  fading.  She  was  think- 
ing her  own  thoughts,  not  Amos’s,  Ra- 
ker decided. 

“Partly  on  account  of  the  dog,”  said 
Amos.  “ First  thing  Sol  said  when  they 
took  him  up  was,  ‘Johnny’s  dog’s  hurt 
too  ’ ; and  true  enough  we  found  him  (for 
I was  round)  crawling  down  the  street 
with  a stab  in  him.  Now,  I says,  here’s 
a test  right  at  hand;  if  the  dog  was 
stabbed  by  this  young  feller  he’ll  tell  of 
it  when  he  sees  him,  and  I fetched  him 
right  up  to  Sol;  but,  bless  my  soul,  the 
dog  kinder  wagged  his  tail!  And  he’s 
taken  to  Sol  from  the  first.  Another 
thing,  they  never  found  the  knife  that  did 
it;  said  Sol  might  have  throwed  it  into 
the  river.  Tommy  rot!— I mean  it  ain’t 
likely.  Sol  wasn't  in  no  condition  to 
throw  a knife  a block  or  two!” 

“But  if  not  he,  who  else?”  said  Ruth. 

Amos  was  at  a loss  to  answer  her  ex- 
actly, and  yet  in  language  that  he  con- 
sidered suitable  “to  a nice  young  lady 
but  he  managed  to  convey  to  her  an  idea 
of  the  villanous  locality  where  the  un- 
fortunate policeman  met  his  death;  and 
he  told  her  that  from  the  first,  judging  by 
the  character  of  the  blow  (“  no  American 


man — a decent  man  too,  like  Sol — would 
have  jabbed  a man  from  behind  that  way ; 
that’s  a Dago  blow,  with  a Dago  knife!”), 
he  had  suspected  a certain  Italian  woman, 
who  “boarded”  in  the  house  beneath 
whose  evil  walls  the  man  was  slain.  He 
suspected  her  because  Johnny  had  ar- 
rested “a  great  friend  of  hers”  who 
turned  out  to  be  “wanted,”  and  in  the 
end  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
the  woman  had  sworn  revenge.  “ That’s 
all,”  said  Amos,  “except  that  when  I 
looked  her  up,  she  had  skipped.  I have 
a good  man  shadowing  her,  though,  and 
he  has  found  her.” 

“ And  that  was  what  convinced  you?” 

“ That  and  the  man  himself.  Suppose 
we  take  a look  at  him.  Then  I’ll  have 
to  go  to  Des  Moines.  I suspected  this 
would  come,  and  I’m  all  ready.” 

So  the  toilet  was  for  the  Governor  and 
not  for  her;  Ruth  took  shame  to  herself 
for  a full  minute  while  Raker  was  speak- 
ing. Amos’s  dejection  came  from  a cause 
worthy  of  such  a man  as  he.  Perhaps  all 
her  fancies.  ... 

“That  will  suit,”  Raker  was  saying. 
“He  has  been  asking  for  you.  I told 
him.” 

“Thank  you,  Joe,”  said  Amos,  grate- 
fully. 

“ I don’t  propose  to  leave  all  the  dirty 
jobs  to  you,”  growled  Raker.  And  he 
added  under  his  breath  to  Ruth,  when 
Amos  had  stopped  behind  to  strap  a bag, 
“ Amos  is  going  to  take  it  hard.” 

He  led  the  way,  through  a stone- 
fl&ggsd  hall,  where  the  air  wafted  the 
unrefreshing  cleanliness  of  carbolic  acid 
and  lime,  up  a stone  and  iron  staircase 
worn  by  what  hundreds  of  lagging  feet, 
past  grated  windows  through  which  how 
many  feverish  eyes  had  been  mocked  by 
the  brilliant  western  sky,  past  narrow 
doors  and  the  laughter  and  oaths  of  ras- 
caldom in  the  corridor,  into  an  absolute- 
ly silent  hall  blocked  by  an  iron-barred 
door.  There  Raker  paused  to  fit  a key 
in  the  lock,  and  on  his  commonplace, 
florid  features  dawned  a curious  solemni- 
ty. Ruth  found  herself  breathing  more 
quickly. 

The  door  swung  inward.  Ruth’s  first 
sensation  was  a sort  of  relief,  the  room 
looked  so  little  like  a cell,  with  its  bright 
chintz  on  the  bed,  and  the  mass  of  nose- 
gays on  the  table.  A black-and-tan  terrier 
bounded  off  the  bed  and  gambolled  joy- 
ously over  Amos’s  feet. 
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u Here’s  the  sheriff  and  a lady  to  see 
you,  Sol,”  Raker  announced. 

The  prisoner  came  forward  eagerly, 
bolding  out  his  hand.  All  three  shook 
it.  He  was  a short,  cleanly  built  man, 
who  held  his  chin  slightly  uplifted  as  he 
talked.  His  reddish  - brown  hair  was 
strewn  over  a high  white  forehead;  its 
disorder  did  not  tally  with  the  neatness 
of  his  Sunday  suit,  which,  they  told  Ruth 
afterward,  he  had  worn  ever  since  his  con- 
viction, although  previously  he  had  been 
particular  to  wear  his  working -clothes. 
Ruth's  eyes  were  drawn  by  an  uncanny 
attraction,  stronger  than  her  will,  to  the 
face  of  a man  in  such  a tremendous  situ- 
ation. His  skin  was  fair  and  freckled, 
and  had  the  prison  pallor,  face  and  hands. 
But  the  feature  that  impressed  Ruth  was 
his  eyes.  They  were  of  a clear,  grayish- 
blue  tint,  meeting  the  gaze  directly,  with- 
out self-consciousness  or  bravado,  and  in- 
nocent as  a child’s.  Such  eyes  are  not 
unfrequent  among  working-men,  but  the 
rest  of  us  have  learned  to  hide  behind  the 
glass.  He  did  not  look  like  a man  who 
knew  that  he  must  die  in  three  days. 
He  was  smiling.  Looking  closer,  how- 
ever, Ruth  saw  that  his  eyelids  were  red, 
and  she  observed  that  his  fingers  were 
tapping  the  balls  of  his  thumbs  continu- 
ally. 

“I’m  real  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said. 
“Won’t  you  set  down?  Poker,  you  let 
the  lady  alone” — addressing  the  dog. 
“He’s  jest  playful;  he  won’t  bite.  Mr. 
Wickliff  lets  me  have  him  here;  he  was 
Johnny's  dog,  and  he’s  company  to  me. 
He  likes  it.  They  let  him  out  whenever 
he  wants,  you  know.”  His  eyes  for  a 
second  passed  the  faces  before  him  and 
lingered  on  the  bare  branches  of  the 
maple  swaying  between  his  window  grat- 
ing and  the  sky.  Was  he  thinking  that 
he  would  see  the  trees  but  once,  on  one 
terrible  journey? 

Raker  blew  his  nose  violently. 

“Well,  I’m  off  to  Des  Moines,  Sol,” 
said  Amos. 

“ Yes,  sir.  And  about  Elly  going?  I 
don’t  want  her  to  go  to  all  that  expense 
if  it  won’t  do  no  good.  I want  to  leave 
her  all  the  money  I can — ” 

“You  never  mind  about  the  money.” 
Amos  took  the  words  off  his  tongue  with 
friendly  gruffness.  “ But  she  better  wait 
till  we  see  how  I git  along.  Maybe 
there’ll  be  no  necessity.” 

“ It’s  a kinder  long  journey  for  a young 


lady,” said  Joscelyn,  anxiously,  “and  it’s 
so  hard  getting  word  of  those  big  folks, 
and  I hate  to  think  of  her  having  to  hang 
round.  Elly’s  so  timid  like,  and  maybe 
somebody  not  being  polite  to  her — ” 

“ I’ll  attend  to  all  that,  Joscelyn.  She 
shall  go  in  a Pullman,  and  everything 
will  be  fixed.” 

“ Can  you  git  passes?  You  are  doing 
a terrible  lot  of  things  for  me,  Mr.  Wick- 
liff ; and  Mr.  Raker  too,  and  his  good 
lady”  (with  a grateful  glance  at  Raker, 
who  rocked  in  the  rocking-chair  and  was 
lapped  in  gloom).  “It  does  seem  like 
you  folks  here  are  awful  kind  to  folks 
in  trouble,  and  if  I ever  git  out — ” He 
was  not  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
but  Amos  covered  his  faltering  with  a 
brisk — 

“That’s  all  right.  Say,  ’ain’t  you  got 
some  new  flowers?” 

Joscelyn  smiled.  “ Those  are  from  the 
boys  over  to  the  mill.  Ten  of  them  boys 
was  over  to  see  me  Sunday,  no  three 
knowing  the  others  were  coming.  I tell 
you  when  a man  gits  into  trouble  he  finds 
out  about  his  friends.  I got  awful  good 
friends.  The  roller  sent  me  that  box  of 
cigars.  And  there’s  one  little  feller — he 
works  on  the  hot-bed,  one  of  them  kids — 
and  he  walked  all  the  six  miles,  ’cross  the 
bridge  and  all,  ’cause  he  didn’t  have 
money  for  the  fare.  Why  he  didn’t  have 
money,  he’d  spent  it  all  in  boot-jack  to- 
bacco and  a rosy  apple  for  me.  He’s  a 
real  nice  little  boy.  If— if  things  was  to 
go  bad  with  me,  would  you  kinder  have 
an  eye  on  Hughey,  Mr.  Wickliff?” 

Amos  rose  rather  hastily.  “Well,  I 
guess  I got  to  go  now,  Sol.” 

Ruth  noticed  that  Sol  got  the  sheriff’s 
big  hand  in  both  his  as  he  said,  “ I guess 
you  know  how  I feel  ’bout  what  you  and 
Mr.  Raker — ” This  time  he  could  not  go 
on,  his  mouth  twitched,  and  he  brushed 
the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
Ruth  saw  that  the  palm  had  a great  white 
welt  on  it,  and  that  the  sinews  were  stif- 
fened, preventing  the  fingers  from  open- 
ing wide.  She  spoke  then.  She  held  out 
her  own  hand. 

“I  know  you  didn’t  do  it,”  said  she, 
very  deliberately ; “ and  I’m  sure  we  shall 
get  you  free  again.  Don’t  stop  hoping! 
Don’t  you  stop  one  minute!” 

“I  guess  I can’t  say  anything  better 
than  that,”  said  Amos.  In  this  fashion 
they  got  away. 

Amos  did  not  part  his  lips  until  they 
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were  back  in  his  own  parlor,  where  he 
spoke.  “ Did  you  notice  his  hand?” 

Ruth  had  noticed  it. 

“ A man  who  saw  the  accident  that  gave 
him  those  scars  told  me  about  it.  It  hap- 
pened two  years  ago.  Sol  had  his  spell 
at  the  roll, and  lie  was  strolling  about,  and 
happened  to  fetch  up  at  the  finishing- 
shears,  where  a boy  was  straightening  the 
red-hot  iron  bars.  I don’t  know  exactly 
how  it  happened ; some  way  the  iron  caught 
on  a joint  of  the  bed-plates  and  jumped 
at  him,  red-hot.  He  didn’t  get  out  of  the 
way  quick  enough.  It  went  right  through 
his  leg  and  curved  up,  and  down  he 
dropped  with  the  iron  in  him.  Near  the 
femoral  artery,  they  said,  too ; and  it 
would  have  burned  the  walls  of  the  ar- 
tery down,  and  he  would  have  bled  to 
death  in  a flash.  Sol  Joscelyn  saw  him. 
He  looked  round  for  something  to  take 
hold  of  that  iron  with  that  was  smoking 
and  charring,  but  there  wasn’t  anything 
— the  boy’s  tongs  had  gone  between  the 
rails  when  he  fell.  So  he — he  took  his 
hands  and  pulled  the  red-hot  thing  out! 
That’s  how  both  his  hands  are  scarred.” 

“Oh,  the  poor  fellow  !”said  Ruth ; “and 
think  of  him  here!” 

Amos  shook  his  head  and  strode  to  the 
window.  Then  he  came  back  to  her, 
where  she  was  trying  to  swallow  the  pain 
in  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  He  stretched 
his  great  hands  in  front  of  him.  “How 
could  I ever  look  at  them  again  if  they 
pulled  that  lever?”  he  sobbed  — for  the 
words  were  a sob;  and  immediately  he 
flung  himself  back  to  the  window  again. 

“ Amos,  I know  they  won’t  hang  him; 
why,  they  can't . If  the  Governor  could 
only  see  him.”  Ruth  was  standing,  and 
her  face  was  flushed.  “Why,  Amos,  I 
thought  maybe  he  might  be  guilty  until 
I saw  him ! I know  the  Governor  won’t 
see  him,  but  if  we  told  him  about  the  poor 
fellow,  if  we  tried  to  make  him  see  him 
as  we  do?” 

Amos  drearily  shook  his  head.  “The 
Governor  is  a just  man,  Ruth,  but  he  is 
hard  as  nuts.  Sentiment  won’t  go  down 
with  him.  Besides,  he  is  a great  friend 
of  Frank  Woods,  who  has  got  his  back 
up  and  isn't  going  to  let  me  pull  his 
prisoner  out.  Of  course  he’s  given  his 
side.” 

“The  girl— this  Elly?  If  she  were  to 
see  the  Governor?” 

“ I don’t  know  whether  she’d  do  harm 
or  not.  She’s  a nice  little  thing,  aud  has 


stood  by  Sol  like  a lady.  But  it’s  a toss 
up  if  she  wouldn’t  break  down  and  lose 
her  head  utterly.  She  comes  to  see  him 
as  often  as  she  can,  always  bringing  him 
some  little  thing  or  other;  and  she  sits 
and  holds  his  hand  and  cries  — never 
seems  to  say  three  words.  Whenever  she 
runs  up  against  me,  she  makes  a bow  and 
says,  ‘I’m  so  much  obliged  to  you,’  and 
looks  scared  to  death.  I don’t  know  who 
to  get  to  go  with  her;  her  mother  keeps 
a working-man’s  boarding-house;  she’s 
a good  soul,  but—” 

He  dropped  his  head  on  his  hand  and 
seemed  to  try  to  think. 

It  was  strange  to  Ruth  that  she  should 
long  to  go  up  to  him  and  touch  his  smooth 
black  hair,  yet  such  a crazy  fancy  did  flit 
through  her  brain.  When  she  thought 
that  he  was  suffering  because  of  her,  she 
had  not  been  moved ; but  now  that  he  was 
so  sorely  straitened  for  a man  who  was 
nothing  to  him  more  than  a human 
creature,  her  heart  ached  to  comfort 
him. 

“ No,”  said  Amos;  “ we’ve  got  to  work 
the  other  strings.  I’ve  got  some  pull,  and 
I’ll  work  that;  then  the  newspaper  boys 
have  helped  me  out,  and  folks  are  getting 
sorry  for  Sol ; there  wouldn’t  be  any 
clamor  against  it,  and  we’ve  got  some 
evidence.  I’m  not  worth  shucks  as  a 
talker,  but  I’ll  take  a talker  with  me.  If 
there  was  only  somebody  to  keep  her 
straight — ” 

“Would  you  trust  me?”  said  Ruth. 
“ If  you  will,  I’ll  go  with  her  to-mor- 
row.” 

Amos’s  eyes  went  from  his  mother’s 
picture  to  the  woman  with  the  pale  face 
and  the  lustrous  eyes  beneath  it.  He 
felt  as  stirred  by  love  and  reverence  and 
the  longing  to  worship  as  ever  did  a me- 
diaeval knight;  he  wanted  to  kneel  and 
kiss  the  hem  of  her  gown;  what  he  did 
do  was  to  open  his  mouth,  gasp  once  or 
twice,  and  finally  say,  “Ruth,  you — you 
are  as  good  as  they  make  ’em !” 

Amos  went,  and  the  instant  that  he 
was  gone,  Ruth,  attending  to  her  own 
scheme  of  salvation,  crossed  the  river. 
She  entered  the  office  of  the  steel-mill, 
where  the  officers  gave  her  full  informa- 
tion about  the  character  of  Sol  Joscelyn. 
He  was  a good  fellow  and  a good  work- 
man, always  ready  to  work  an  extra  turn 
to  help  a fellow- workman.  She  went  to 
his  landlady,  who  was  Elly’s  mother,  and 
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the  flying  tale-bearer.  “Sol  Joscelyn? 
Course  I know  him.  He’s  a friend  of 
mine.  Give  me  coffee  outer  his  pail  first 
day  I got  here;  lets  me  take  his  tongs. 
I’m  goin’  to  be  a rougher  too,  you  bet; 
I’m  a-learnin’.  He's  the  daisiest  rougher, 
he  is.  It’s  grand  to  see  him  ketch  them 
white-hot  bars  that’s  jest  a-drippin’,  and 
chuck  ’em  under  like  they  was  kindling- 
wood.  He’s  licked  my  old  man,  too,  for 
haulin’  me  round  by  the  ear.  He  ain’t 
my  own  father,  so  I didn’t  interfere.  Say, 
you  goin’  to  see  Sol  to  night?  You  can 
give  him  things,  can't  you?  I got  a 
mince  pie  for  him.” 

Ruth  consented  to  take  the  pie,  and  she 
did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry 
when, examining  the  crust,  she  discovered, 
cunningly  stowed  among  the  raisins  and 
citron,  a tiny  file. 

When  she  told  Sol,  he  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised. “ He's  always  a-sending  of  them,” 
said  he;  “ most  times  Mr.  Raker  finds ’em, 
but  once  he  got  one  inside  a cigar,  and  I 
bit  my  teeth  on  it.  He  thinks  if  he  can 
jest  git  a file  to  me  it’s  all  right.  I s’pose 
he  reads  sech  things  in  books.” 

Amos  went  to  Des  Moines  of  a Monday 
afternoon  ; Tuesday  night  he  walked 
through  the  jail  gate  with  his  head  down, 
as  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  sheriff  walk 
before.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  sodden, 
frozen  grass  and  the  ice- varnished  bricks 
of  the  walk,  which  glittered  under  the 
electric  lights;  it  was  cruelty  enougli  to 
have  to  hear  that  dizzy  ring  of  hammers; 
he  would  not  see;  but  all  at  once  he  re- 
coiled and  stepped  over  the  sharp  black 
shadow  of  a beam.  But  he  had  his  com- 
posure ready  for  Raker. 

“Well? — he  wouldn’t  listen  to  you?” 

“No:  lie  listened,  but  I couldn’t  move 
him,  nor  Dennison  couldn’t,  either.  He’s 
honest  about  it;  he  thinks  Sol  is  guilty, 
and  an  example  is  needed.  Finally  I told 
him  I would  resign  rather  than  hang  an 
innocent  man.  He  said  Woods  had  an- 
other man  ready.” 

“That  will  be  a blow  to  Sol.  I told 
him  you  would  attend  to  everything.  He 
said  he'd  risk  another  man  if  it  would 
make  you  feel  bad — ” 

“ I won’t  risk  another  man,  then.  But 
the  Governor  called  my  bluff.  Where’s 
Miss  Graves?” 

“Gone  to  Des  Moines  with  Elly.  Went 
next  train  after  your  telegram.” 

“ And  Mrs.  Smith  ?” 


“ She’s  in  reading  the  Bible  to  Sol.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it’s  doing  him  any 
good  or  not;  lie  says  ‘Yes,  ma’am’  and 
‘ That’s  right  ’ to  every  question  she  asks 
him;  but  I guess  some  of  it’s  politeness. 
And  he  seems  kinder  flighty,  and  his 
mind  runs  from  one  thing  to  another. 
But  he  says  lie’s  still  hoping.  He’s  made 
a list  of  all  his  things  to  give  away;  and 
lie’s  said  good-by  to  the  newspaper  boys. 
I never  supposed  that  youngest  one  had 
any  feeling,  but  I had  to  give  him  four 
fingers  of  whiskey  after  he  come  out;  he 
was  white’s  the  wall,  and  he  hadn’t  a 
word  to  say.  It’s  been  a terrible  day, 
Amos.  My  woman’s  jest  all  broke  up; 
she  wanted  me  to  make  a rope-ladder. 
Me!  Said  she  and  old  lady  Smith  would 
hide  him.  ‘ Polly,’  says  I,  ‘I  know  my 
duty;  and  if  I didn’t,  Amos  knows  his.’ 
She  ’ain’t  spoke  to  me  since,  and  we  had 
a picked-up  dinner.  Well,  I can't  eat!” 

“ You  best  not  drink  much  either,  then, 
Joe,”  said  Amos,  kindly;  and  he  went  his 
ways.  Dark  and  painful  ways  they  were 
that  night;  but  he  never  flinched.  And 
the  carpenters  on  the  ghastly  machine 
without  the  gate  (the  shadow  of  which 
lay,  all  night  through,  on  Amos’s  curtain) 
said  to  each  other,  “ The  sheriff  looks 
sick,  but  he  ain’t  going  to  take  any 
chances!” 

The  day  came  — Sol’s  last  day  — and 
there  were  a hundred  demands  for  Amos's 
decision.  In  the  morning  he  made  his  last 
stroke  for  the  prisoner.  He  told  Raker 
about  it.  “I  found  the  tool  at  last,”  he 
said,  “in  the  place  you  suspected.  Dago 
dagger.  I’ve  expressed  it  to  Miss  Graves 
and  telegraphed  her.  It’s  in  her  hands 
now.” 

“Sol  says  he  ’ain’t  quit  hoping,”  says 
Raker.  “Say,  the  blizzard  flag  is  out; 
you  don’t  think  you  could  put  it  off  for 
weather,  being  an  out -door  thing,  you 
know?” 

“No,”  says  Amos,  knitting  his  black 
brows;  “ I know  my  duty.” 

Towards  night,  in  one  of  his  many 
visits  to  the  condemned  man,  Sol  said, 
“Elly  'll  be  sure  to  come  back  from 
Des  Moines  in — in  time,  if  she  don’t  suc- 
ceed, won’t  she  ?” 

“ Oh,  sure,”  said  Amos,  cheerfully.  He 
spoke  in  a louder  than  common  voice 
when  he  was  with  Sol ; he  fought  against 
an  inclination  to  walk  on  tiptoe,  as  he  saw 
Raker  and  the  watch  doing.  He  wished 
Sol  would  not  keep  hold  of  his  haud  so 
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long  each  time  they  shook  hands;  but  he 
found  his  hand  going  out  whenever  he 
entered  the  room.  He  had  a feeling  at 
his  heart  as  if  a string  were  tightening 
about  it  and  cutting  into  it : shaking 
hands  seemed  to  loosen  the  string.  From 
Sol,  Amos  went  down  stairs  to  the  tele- 
phone to  call  up  the  depot.  The  elec- 
tricity snapped  and  roared  and  buzzed, 
and  baffled  his  ears,  but  he  made  out  that 
the  Des  Moines  train  had  come  in  two 
hours  late;  the  morning  train  was  likely 
to  be  later,  for  a storm  was  raging  and  the 
telegraph  lines  were  down.  Elly  hadn’t 
come;  she  couldn’t  come  in  time!  Amos 
changed  the  call  to  the  telegraph-office. 

Yes,  they  had  a telegram  for  him. 
Just  received;  been  ever  since  noon  get- 
ting there.  From  Des  Moines.  Read  it? 

The  sheriff  gripped  the  receiver  and 
flung  back  his  shoulders  like  a soldier 
facing  the  firing-squad.  The  words  pene- 
trated the  whir  like  bullets:  “Des  Moines, 
December  8, 189-.  Governor  refused  au- 
dience. Has  left  the  city.  My  sympathy 
and  indignation.  T.  L.  Dennison.” 

Amos  remembered  to  put  the  tube  up, 
to  ring  the  bell.  He  walked  out  of  the 
office  into  the  parlor;  he  was  not  con- 
scious that  he  walked  on  tiptoe  or  that 
he  moved  the  arm-chair  softly  as  if  to 
avoid  making  a noise.  He  sank  back 
into  the  great  leather  depths  and  stared 
dully  about  him.  “They’ve  called  my 
bluff!”  he  whispered;  “there  isn’t  any- 
thing left  I can  do.”  He  could  not  re- 
member that  lie  had  ever  been  in  a simi- 
lar situation,  because,  though  he  had  had 
many  a buffet  and  some  hard  falls  from 
life,  never  had  he  been  at  the  end  of  his 
devices  nor  his  obstinate  courage.  But 
now  there  was  nothing,  nothing  to  be 
done. 

“ By-and-by  I will  go  and  tell  Sol,”  he 
thought,  in  a dull  way.  No;  lie  would 
let  him  hope  a little  longer;  the  morning 
svould  be  time  enough.  . . . He  looked 
down  at  his  own  hands,  and  a shudder 
contracted  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  and 
his  teeth  met. 

“Brace  up,  you  coward!”  he  adjured 
himself;  but  the  pith  was  gone  out  of  his 
will.  That  which  he  had  thought, looking 
at  his  hands,  was  that  she  would  never 
want  to  touch  them  again.  Amos’s  love 
was  very  humble.  He  knew  that  Ruth 
did  not  love  him.  Why  should  she?  Like 
all  true  lovers  in  the  dawn  of  the  New 
Day,  he  was  absorbed  in  his  gratitude  to 


her  for  the  power  to  love.  There  is  no- 
thing so  beautiful,  so  exciting,  so  infinite- 
ly interesting,  as  to  love.  To  be  loved  is 
a pale  experience  beside  it,  being,  indeed, 
but  the  mirror  to  love  without  which  love 
may  never  find  its  beauty,  yet  holding, 
of  its  own  right,  neither  beauty  nor 
charm.  Amos  had  accepted  Ruth’s  kind- 
ness, her  sympathy,  her  goodness,  as  he 
accepted  the  way  her  little  white  teeth 
shone  in  her  smile,  and  the  lovely  depths 
of  her  eyes,  and  the  crisp  melody  of  her 
voice — as  windfalls  of  happiness,  his  by 
kind  chance  or  her  goodness,  not  for  any 
merit  of  his  own.  He  was  grateful,  and 
he  did  not  presume;  he  had  only  come 
so  far  as  to  wonder  whether  he  ever 
would  dare — But  now  he  only  asked 
to  be  her  friend  and  servant.  But  to 
have  her  shrink  from  him,  to  have  his 
presence  odious  to  her  ...  he  did  not 
know  how  to  bear  it!  And  there  was  no 
way  out.  Not  only  the  State  held  him, 
the  wish  of  the  helpless,  trusting  creature 
that  he  had  failed  to  save  was  stronger 
than  any  law  of  man.  He  thought  sud- 
denly of  Mrs.  Raker  and  her  foolish 
schemes:  that  woman  didn’t  understand 
how  a man  felt.  But  all  of  a sudden  he 
found  himself  getting  up  and  going  quick- 
ly to  his  fathers  picture;  and  he  was 
saying  out  loud  to  the  painted  soldier: 
“I  know  my  dutyl  I know  my  duty!” 
Without,  the  snow  was  driving  against 
the  window-pane;  that  accursed  Thing 
creaked  and  swayed  under  the  flail  of  the 
wind,  but  kept  its  stature.  Within,  the 
tumult  ■and  combat  in  a human  soul  was 
so  fierce  that  only  at  long  intervals  did 
the  storm  beat  its  way  to  his  conscious- 
ness. Once,  stopping  his  walk, he  listened 
and  heard  sobs,  and  a gentle  old  voice 
that  he  knew  in  a solemn,  familiar  mo- 
notony of  tone;  and  he  was  aware  that 
the  women  were  in  the  other  room  weep- 
ing and  praying.  And  upstairs  Sol,  who 
had  never  done  a mean  trick  in  his  life, 
and  been  content  with  so  little,  and  tried 
to  share  all  he  got,  was  waiting  for  the 
sweetheart  who  never  could  come,  turn- 
ing that  pitiful  smile  of  his  to  the  door 
every  time  the  wind  rattled  it, “trying  to 
hope!” 

He  had  not  shed  a tear  for  his  own 
misery,  but  now  he  leaned  his  arm  on  the 
frame  of  his  mother's  portrait  and  sobbed. 
He  was  standing  thus  when  Ruth  saw 
him,  when  she  flashed  up  to  him,  cold 
and  wet  and  radiant. 
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She  was  too  breathless  to  speak;  but 
she  did  not  need  to  speak. 

“ You’ve  got  it,  Ruth !”  he  cried.  “ Oh 
God,  you’ve  got  the  reprieve!” 

“Yes,  I have,  Amos;  here  it  is.  I 
couldn’t  telegraph  because  the  wires  were 
down,  but  the  Governor  and  the  railroad 
superintendent  fixed  it  so  we  could  come 
on  an  engine.  I knew  you  were  suffer- 
ing. Elly  is  with  Mother  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Raker,  but  I — but  I wanted  to  come  to 
you.” 

If  he  had  thought  once  of  himself  he 
must  have  heard  the  new  note  in  her 
voice.  But  he  did  not  think  once  of  him- 
self ; he  could  only  think  of  Sol. 

“ But  the  Governor,  didn’t  he  refuse  to 
see  you?”  said  he. 

“No:  he  refused  to  see  poor  Mr.  Den- 
nison.” Ruth  used  the  slighting  pity  of 
the  successful.  uWe  didn’t  try  to  go  to 
him ; we  went  to  his  wife.” 

Amos  sat  down.  “Ruth,”  he  said,  sol- 
emnly, “you  haven’t  got  talent,  you’ve 
got  genius!” 

“Why,  of  course,”  said  Ruth,  “he 
might  snub  us  and  not  listen  to  us,  but 
he  would  have  to  listen  to  his  wife.  Sbe 
is  such  a pretty  lady,  Amos,  and  so  kind. 
We  had  a little  bit  of  trouble  seeing  her 
at  first,  because  the  girl  (who  was  all 
dressed  up,  like  the  pictures,  in  a black 
dress  and  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  the 
nicest  long  apron),  she  said  that  we 
couldn’t  come  in, the  Governor’s  wife  was 
engaged,  and  they  were  going  out  of  town 
that  day.  But  when  Elly  began  to  talk  to 
her  she  sympathized  at  once,  and  she  got 
the  Governor’s  wife  down.  Then  I told 
her  all  about  Sol  and  how  good  he  was, 
and  I cried  and  Elly  cried  and  she  cried — 
we  all  cried — and  she  said  that  I should 
see  the  Governor,  and  gave  us  tea.  She 
was  as  kind  as  possible.  And  when  the 
Governor  came  I told  him  everything 
about  Sol — about  his  mother  and  the  little 
boy  at  the  mill  and  the  dog,  and  how  he 
saved  the  other  man,  pulling  out  that  big 
iron  bar  red  hot — ” 

“But,”  interrupted  Amos,  who  would 
have  been  literal  on  his  death-bed — “but 
it  wasn’t  a very  big  bar.  Not  a rougher’s 
bar,  you  know — a finisher’s  bar,  just  read}" 
for  the  shears.” 

“Never  mind;  it  was  big  when  I told 
it,  and  I assure  you  it  impressed  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  got  up  and  walked  the  floor, 
and  then  Elly  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him;  and  he  pulled  her  up,  and, 


don’t  you  know,  not  exactly  laughed,  but 
something  like  it.  4 1 can’t  make  out,’ 
said  he,  4 from  your  description  much 
about  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Solomon 
Joscelyn,  but  one  thing  is  plain,  that  he 
is  too  good  a fellow  to  be  hanged!'  ” 

“And  did  you  take  the  dagger  I sent, 
and  my  telegram?” 

“ Your  telegram?  Dagger?  Amos, I’m 
so  sorry,  but  we  didn’t  go  back  to  our 
lodgings  at  all.  We  had  our  bags  with 
us,  and  came  right  from  the  Governor's 
here!” 

‘‘Then  you  didn’t  say  anything  about 
evidence?” 

“Evidence?”  Ruth  looked  distressed. 
“Oh,  Amos!  I forgot  all  about  it!” 

Amos  always  supposed  that  he  must 
have  been  beside  himself,  for  he  caught 
her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  cried,  “You 
darling!”  Nothing  more,  not  a word; 
and  he  went  abjectly  down  on  his  knees 
before  her  chair  and  apologized,  until, 
frightened  by  her  silence,  he  looked  up — 
and  saw  Ruth’s  eyes. 

After  all,  the  evidence  was  not  at  all 
wasted;  for  the  Italian  woman,  thanks  to 
a cunning  use  of  the  dagger,  made  a full 
confession  ; and  the  public  wrath  haviug 
been  sated  on  Sol,  a more  merciful  jury 
sent  the  real  assassin  to  a lunatic  asylum, 
which  pleased  Amos,  who  was  not  cer- 
tain whether  he  had  not  stepped  from  one 
hot  box  into  another.  Ruth  told  Amos, 
when  he  asked  her  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion of  the  lover,  “I  don’t  know  when 
exactly,  dear,  but  I think  I began  to 
love  you  when  I saw  you  cry;  and  I 
was  sure  of  it  when  I found  I could  help 
you  I” 

Honest  Amos  did  not  analyze  his 
wife’s  heart  ; he  was  content  to  accept 
her  affection  as  the  gift  of  God  and  her, 
and  his  gratitude  included  Sol  and  Elly; 
wherefore  it  comes  to  pass  that  a certain 
iron- worker,  on  a certain  day  in  Decem- 
ber, always  dines  with  Amos  Wickliff,  his 
wife,  and  Mother  Smith.  Amos  is  no 
longer  sheriff,  but  a citizen  of  substance 
and  of  higher  office,  and  they  live  in  what 
Mother  Smith  fears  is  almost  sinful  lux- 
ury; and  on  this  day  there  will  be  served 
a dinner  yielding  not  to  Christmas  itself 
in  state;  and  after  dinner  the  rougher 
will  rise,  his  wineglass  in  hand.  “To 
our  wives,”  he  will  say,  solemnly. 

And  Amos,  as  solemnly,  will  repeat  the 
toast:  “ To  our  wives.  Thank  God  !” 
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PRACTICALLY  speaking,  Henry  El- 
dridge  was  a genius;  and  if  his  lines 
had  been  cast  in  smoother  places  he  might, 
and  no  doubt  would,  have  astounded  hu- 
manity by  his  inexhaustible  resources. 
As  it  was,  Henry,  nominally  a builder  of 
carriages,  also  built  himself  houses  in 
which,  one  after  another,  he  lived;  and 
many  a time  have  I seen  him  pause  in 
the  midst  of  his  work— he  paused  often — 
to  take  a huge  and  ancient  bull  - fiddle 
from  its  corner,  and  for  half  an  hour 
play  some  absurd  jig  upon  its  decrepit 
strings.  At  certain  periods  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  decayed  wheelwright  trade, 
his  fiddling,  and  his  house-building,  he 
would  descend  into  the  cellar  of  one  of 
the  houses,  carefully  open  a locked  cup- 
board, and  pour  out  half  a tumbler  of  the 
most  magnificent  home-made  elderberry 
wine  that  ever  touched  the  lips  of  wheel- 
wrights or  of  fiddlers.  This  he  would 
look  at  long  and  fondly.  Then  filling 
the  rest  of  the  tumbler  with  Jamaica  rum, 
he  would  drink  it  otf  at  a gulp,  and 
snatch  a short  twenty  minutes  from  his 
many  occupations  to  sit  upon  a barrel 
head  and  gaze  with  unswerving  thought- 
fulness upon  the  cheeses  and  rafters  of 
the  roof. 

This,  however,  was  not  by  any  means 
the  limit  of  Henry's  versatility.  It  had 
no  limit.  His  genius  suited  itself  to  the 
season.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first 
black  duck  sailing  over  the  dunes  of  Cape 
Cod,  Henry  would  calmly  and  seriously 


close  the  door  of  his  wheelwright  shop, 
tenderly  lay  away  the  bull -fiddle,  and 
leave  the  last  unfinished  bouse  to  stand 
or  fall  as  it  should  decide.  The  time  had 
come  for  other  things;  and  taking  one 
more  sip  of  the  wine  of  his  heart, he  would 
call  to  him  his  thirty  tame  ducks,  put 
them  in  their  movable  crib,  and  urging 
his  worn-out,  moth-eaten  steed,  make  all 
haste  to  reach  Cliff  Pond  and  his  shoot- 
ing-box. Once  there  with  the  ducks  fly- 
ing, he  would  remain  till  late  wunter, 
making  uncertain  descents  upon  his  home 
and  family  for  food,  but  always  returning 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  “pawnd.” 

It  did  not  trouble  Henry,  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  Cape  Cod,  and  espe- 
cially Brewster,  had  been  shot  out  years 
ago;  that  ten  to  fifteen  brace  of  duck  was 
an  enormous  day's  work.  He  did  not 
shoot  to  kill;  he  had  the  truest  sporting 
spirit,  the  spirit  that  enjoyed  tricking  the 
game;  and  he  was  as  satisfied  with  one 
duck  well  shot  as  with  a hundred  mere- 
ly slaughtered.  What  did  cause  him  to 
pour  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath,  how- 
ever— bitter  vials  they  were,  too,  accom- 
panied by  a most  extraordinary  variety 
of  language — was  to  find  that  he  had  har- 
bored in  his  bosom,  that  is  to  say,  in  his 
shooting-stand,  a tenderfoot,  a man  who 
did  not  know  enough  to  refrain  from 
sneezing  when  ducks  were  in  the  pond,  or 
who  insisted  on  slapping  his  freezing  ears 
at  the  moment  an  enormous  gander  was 
walking  deliberately  over  the  waves  into 
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II  was  not  a *so r prise  t<>  fi»n.  therefore,,  eh  i klren  happmnd  ai  tliu't  moment  urhe 
hv  receive  an  Afphrth*  from  riVi.iry  one  cold  occupying.  There  wa>  imibbig-  for  it  Lu.fi- 
January  day , to  tlie  ellVet  that  if  I woultl  to  trudge,  through  the  slecu.  ami  uuHrd 
leave  New  York  a i once  and  make  all  • .show, with  fay two  gam*  iiuiiiO  hami  ioid 
basic  to  Brewster, I wmdd  llntl  “IhuUbe”  a big*  grip  in  tin*  other. 

-and  at  this- point  in  the  letier  there  ap-  I roiuxi  rm  arriving  *o  lb;*  htmsr  t-ba.L 
pea  red  a peculiar  drawing  resembling:  a-  m is  (heir  wont  in  ibh  hem-1?;  of  *-»<ri'iau* 
dumber  of  jack  atones  arranged  mi  Mm  ism,  sveots  and  c.iremnsmne«'.N  Lad  eon- 
foyiir  nF j\i\  ii’m^ular  ;>  v ' - ’ Were  living."  dueled  themselves  In.  Hu; jr  no  « .. »rig mm 
Knowing  Henry  V liumonuts  vein.  I stir-  fashion.  It  appeared  lhai  ihfc  geese 
mimi  Men  ibis  must  be  bn  imrthnU  of  re-  >liddenly  defiarlotb  bui;  lir^l  in  aUerr  piweo 
femng  IP  g*\U<f%niii}  forih'w.iUi/I  dHpartod: ' bad  oujie  red  1 mods:  and  mallards  and 
If was  a voUk  bleak  night  when  the  !a-  black  ducks;  and  thus  l Vgan  a fort' 
bcuaii^MviinJired  with  iu  many  slops  and  night  of duck -shooting  over  fame 

starts,  pulled  up  at  the  Brewster  statimi.  decoys. 

Ibuk ness  bad  •*«>»» it*  ms  and  as  the  light*  d 

of  the c-ars  d^appeaml  to  the  eaatAyatsj  Many  a sports  hum  Of  the  heiher  sr»)i 

and  llte  g-kKmi Rattled down  over  the  little  continues  to  condemn  the  prunhv  of 

sltofdiui?  ganie  over  tame  do 
coys.  It  tvym  Id  be.  useless  tii 
deny  his  p i^blhciitv.  f1  i^iiik)y 
'Sjieakiug;,  the  ojily  sj»ort*nian- 
Hko  conduct  ih  hunting  shore 
birds,  its  in  Ifmitih^  other 
gauHv  i^  to  eniw  l up  on  them 
lo  sheer  spoiling  skiM,  ;m*l 
i*jSfew  Si  tri  t heir  own  f.QTijc 


W:-r,  hH^  corue;  t(*  hv  :a  knn\v 

ledgiui '-m  sdbrwad.de  t«r>p<rrtx 
rnloc  The  wooden  i&xk  arrs 
s*h  4tUt  ou hi  }^nt;  the  ifvinh 
bird s : j a bo  y e 

aftd  aye 

^dsof.  \<  itii  oiVtf  lm fret  as  they 
1 >gld , ‘ w i tl  i Mm  *>  tiier  .i  n si  as 
ibry  shhd  hi  fjy  avvay  ;^huot 
ing  -m  rr  i;om*  dnri;-  is  simply 
a much  more  vastly 

inuiv  stviltoi  -piei'e -.of  work  of 
the  ^ame  Mud.  : a Spoi. 

*.vb(hvr  diick^.  tty-  ccitv>tant}y 
these  tamo  birds  arc  not  i.e 
•;•:  - .'-  i »'  V l)l j t Oil  *ucdl  ,sifi»vm0. 

^rrntmil  ui>  Chpe  (Jod  t boy  add 
:gret>>:{r  l$,-i be  ^ci^yh  of  the 

Y,  h*'-  / y r-jh o-:- 

Hhifry  I|^d  a cni^fntty 


: • try, . '&y  \y  ■ ':^p«ht k , ■ is 

• itii  ev< 

■ 'iy  : 5 

. chrcm'c  on  thc»rh$itfi 

, Hh*j 

- engpfiver  vvoodcu  de 

coys.  Im 

innmcAT  fox 


Gocgle 


BUeOATiOflAX  'KU(i»TH, 


latcd  plan  fotvtrmmwg  his  deeoyS;  ami  it  only  oltmx't  \vjfd  gawev1mt  \rovrtil  li«W^ 
was  i eousuint  source  of  snrpri se  ?i.iul  the  gun  to  your  shoulder  as  you  walked 
to  toe  to  watch  the  vrc/i’kiiig^of-  along  the  shor*  m hts  vknuitvv  One  gaud 
tins  peculiar  system,  When  carefully  S{*or  tsniuio  .who  used  to  call  himself  my 
■pnriuirwl,  tUn  mtfeJ.U^ance  of  sucli  > stupid  friend,  md  only  .-hot  nniil  aft c-wanl&  o-tal 
bnvj  tt  bavn  y^rti  -luck  i?  ^»n\H!iing  tort  one  of  If^r^ry \ decoys  (is  she: ktood 
levf  jiat  the  gaining  must  he  Oed  to  u rook,  ina  actual  ly  lay  mnoog  the 

vod^ksni  vtml  daily,  ajid.  befory  a bird  is  xtom;kprih4  beach  hnl  f m\\  hoar  on*  curly 
fit  •■ fay  v: ihatWeih 

tA .* i . '••  have  been  svniSTimed.  The  lessens  Vy  h a;oo^faot  oalls  o;nne  from  a dock  of 
nob  num  o>»  the  i oo  food.  bods  ju*t  behind  the  stand. 

He?*r>  road*  if.  .hi*  liiM,  study  to  euinn«d  ,>  fo-r  bringing  these  strange  waddling 
life  iri^iffdkbvjYii^Uiim  m ihwougliit^.fli^A;  jtfls  of  Ids  Ip  n iiim'ulhrestate/af  ihntetV^v 
he  could  pick  tli^ili  up  rtml  pot  l- firm  -ifi  he  never  holed  to  sot  up  o most  txdu|;lb 
U\$  jH^yt  .iieiul  j^nvVard  at  any  iiirye;'.  seated  ami  eprfUrmoite^vi^s  o|\hie)rouit<ifcss 
will*  §0$0m  l’i't*4t  on' being;  re tn rood  'Mli4  ovdls-  whenever  ho  threw  out  their 
tfi  tt;r  gmurd  they  woo  hi  simply  rntifa  fti&tit.  Tt  not  long  t.li«>refliit‘/:i»efi.».t^ 
Uuor  feathers  and  shrewdly  wek  miiv  eye  the  birds  ussoemfed  corn  with  Herow  s 
!jp«t  him  to  a wait  the  never  failing  jmn\l  ex  traord  i i « ar  y i m r On  to  n > of  dark  fled  hi  in  f 
fol  of  com  It  has  always  been  a rjues>  am]  as-  auv  self  respechng  h ini  is  bound 
hum  with  me  whelksi*  he  himself  l mil  not  to  sp.uu.dc  vociferohsly  immediaiely  upon 
more  of  the  duck  in  him  Hum  the  tinman  seeing  footi,  it  became  a cmesequeiK-f-  'puts 
being,  for  he  could  imitate  dock  raUfi  of  within  On?  c output  of  tin-  duck  muid  to 
all  kinds  in  a manner  that  would  not  lit^  Umt  whenever  Henry  quaked,  corn 
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was  near  at  hand  and  shortly  to  be  forth- 
coming. The  result  was  an  instantane- 
ous symphony.  Consequently  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  a duck  of  reasonably 
high  birth  was  sure  to  set  up  a hyster- 
ical song  the  moment  lie  or  she  caught 
the  sounds  of  Henry’s  voice.  Whether 
Henry  actually  understood  duck  language 
and  discussed  points  of  interest  with  the 
birds  I do  not  know.  At  all  events,  he 
understood  a system  which  brought  forth 
calls  and  shrieks  from  every  one  of  his 
thirty  pets  whenever  he  saw  lit  to  put  it 
in  operation. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  became 
his  next  duty  to  teach  the  birds  to  fly — a 
sufficiently  original  occupation  to  illus- 
trate the  extensive  scope,  the  many-sided 
character  of  Henry's  genius.  This  he 
practised  gradually  with  each  bird  in  his 
barn-yard,  always  appealing  to  the  duck’s 
appetite.  He  would  grasp  one  of  them 
around  the  body  with  both  hands, her  head 
meantime  pointing  outward.  Then  bend- 
ing his  knees  and  lowering  the  neophyte 
close  to  the  ground,  he  would  rise  steadily 
but  swiftly  and  hurl  the  bird  into  the  air. 
Instinctively  she  put  out  her  wings  and 
circled  around  the  barn-yard,  descending 
gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  setting 
up  a most  hopeless  racket,  naturally  start- 
ing the  other  twenty -nine,  who  fancied 
this  was  Henry  calling  them  to  dinner. 

As  the  duck's  wings  were  clipped,  she 
naturally  could  not  fly  away  ; hence  she 
soon  alighted  near  by,  and  waddled  com- 
fortably back  into  the  yard  to  secure  the 
handful  of  corn.  Here  was  another  long 
and  weary  stage  of  training,  during  which 
Henry's  remarkable  persistency  and  en- 
ergy,  his  44 infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,”  were  constantly  to  be  noted.  The 
decayed  wheelwright  trade  and  the  strug- 
gle with  the  half-completed  houses  were 
not,  in  Henry’s  opinion,  sufficiently  enno- 
bling occupations  to  demand  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  capacity  which  lay  within 
him.  It  required  something  extraordi- 
nary, something  like  teaching  birds  to  fly. 

After  months  of  trial  and  tribulation, 
with  sometimes  a broken  back  and  a con- 
sequent duck  funeral,  the  birds  grasped 
the  meaning  of  this  peculiar  flight;  and 
Henry  could  then  stand  behind  his  barn- 
yard fence  and,  by  throwing  up  one  bird 
after  another,  give  you  and  any  stray 
wild  ducks  flying  past  the  impression 
that  there  was  a duck  Valhalla  in  the 
vicinity. 


At  the  time  of  my  arrival  all  this  had 
been  finished.  Henry  was  shooting  day 
after  day  at  the  old  stand,  which  he 
maintained  physically  while  several  of 
us  maintained  it  financially.  The  birds 
themselves  were  by  this  time  just  as  much 
at  home  going  througli  their  duties  at  the 
pond  as  they  had  ever  been  in  the  farm- 
yard. Henry  regretted,  he  said,  that  the 
geese  were  elsewhere  collecting  some  oth- 
er sportsman’s  shot  in  their  feathers;  but 
ducks  were  filling  the  pond  every  morn-- 
ing,  and  they  might  serve  my  purpose. 
This  was  what  I heard  after  Mrs.  Eldridge 
had  kindly  taken  off  my  coat  and  the 
elder  daughter  had  put  my  grip  in  the 
one  unused,  and  therefore  abnormally 
cold,  room  in  the  house.  Henry's  son  re- 
lieved me  of  both  the  guns,  promptly  took 
them  out  of  their  cases,  and,  putting  them 
together,  sat  in  a corner  fondling  and  ad- 
miring them  until  after  twelve  that  night. 
Meanwhile  Henry  and  I sat  with  our  feet 
on  the  stove,  while  the  children  brought 
me  all  their  choice  possessions  out  of  the 
one  room  which  five  shared  jointly.  And 
all  this  while  the  New  England  north- 
east wind  whistled  along  over  the  sand 
hills  outside. 

In  an  indefinable  way  there  were  com- 
fort and  hospitality  about  the  whole  place, 
something  that  made  you  feel  thankful 
you  were  born  a New -Englander,  and 
that  New  England  Yankeeism  was  still 
running  along  better  than  a good  third  in 
the  race.  Henry  had  perhaps  as  little 
politesse  as  any  human  being  could  have, 
and  yet  his  very  lack  of  it,  his  gruff  fa- 
miliar manner,  his  offer  of  his  worst — 
that  is  to  say,  his  best — black  stub  of  a 
clay  pipe,  was  distinctly  hospitable.  Here 
were  his  seven  children  and  wife  within 
one  room  talking  to  me  on  all  sides.  Yet 
none  was  sent  away.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  them.  They  were  all 
his.  The  dirt  upon  their  faces  was  his. 
He  had  with  his  own  hands  put  every 
board  in  its  proper  place  on  the  walls 
and  roof  that  sheltered  us.  To-morrow 
we  would  drive  to  the  poud  in  a carriage 
made  by  himself,  and  though  he  had  not 
built  the  horse,  he  had  at  least  paid  for 
it.  Henry  had  little  or  no  money,  but  he 
owed  not  a cent:  and  he  could  look  any 
man,  whether  from  New  England  or  old 
England,  or  from  the  South  or  West,  in 
the  eye,  telling  him  he  was  as  good  as  he, 
and  no  mistake.  Even  Henry’s  stories 
were  his  own.  They  had  a picturesque, 
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wild  ducks  and  tame 


oWghtol  that  isdttdesvri  habit.  They  the  nmrning  of  a dauitury  d; iv  or  rather 

uM(l  gun*  abd  of  of  sde>p 

men.  if  hr  v included  good  shots  and  Uul  h>  your  credit:  and-  y*n  after  a hopeless 
utis&&,  ami  Word  or  two  on  vfut  regret  that  f hail  ttUXl^tukeii  the 

4$tilingit  wttii  uitit  o)ui  iypp.rsaiwsi  plan  tm  ull,  a ml  n bitter  yearning  for  New  York 
of  heuing  hoo^t  wills  a fellow  ax  l he  bfc*fc  vit.\  and  live*  hour*  more  of  repose,  l man- 
way nf  itiaJcinfc-  him  hunhst  Who  ; «m{.  tfjtfed  to  gel  out  of  !aah  wash  and  dress 
■A*  iiuHv  wore  on  and  the '..stones  grow  by  candied  ight,  gnd  drink  n cup  of  rot 
• Uy  ’ ■xv|iereWi'  ,',  'fho'  Te^  befcii*.  two*  'Th^ii  ilay ‘‘  Wgniid 

* w &'  t wo  t v i i ] es  toil#—  Wfe  prn^eitad  16  the  hat'O-yuvd; »» » 0 wh i h* 

’'Were  covered  a*  thick  with  ducks  th’t  T harnessed  the  horse  by  ivtiidie-  light* 
yev  couldn't . see  the  water,  *nd  I wuz  Henry  ea  ugh  Mb e ducks  and  put  Muon 
JiiH.ou  th*. point  i*V  pulling  both  barrets,  into  their hM\\  which  ww  . fiiere.upuu 
wl ie*ii  —a £-  ti\ ib  h e/  b f f I by  evening  up-  loaded  < thy  r By  twenty 

prouehed,  Henry,  with  !os  serious  air  and  inimdy^  afivr  two  we  were  under  way 
silent  treat L disappeared  dou  u the  pvrpen-  for  l} jiff  Ftmd,  Awd  then  any  y earplug  fee 
dieuiar  stairway  into  hia  celling  in  return  ! mom  that  'in’  ft  weak  munn  nt  the  (tosh 
ten  min  urns  later  with  some  of. tin* l Jkhuw-  ought  have  fell  was  changed  to  imngmM: 
made  elderberry  that,  would  have  made  tafiOUs  hy  the  void  nigltr,  breeze,  For  the 
the  eyes  of  nh^  hut  stove  water  if  it  had  drive  through  the  silent  firs  and  |>i »*>'*;<  .six 
had  any.  And  us  f signal  my  portion  miles  up  into  the  Cape  sei  Ike  blood 
and  Henry  gulped  his  do dawned  tingling  ;bi . nty  body.  Henry;'.  M'io«hv.d 
upori  in^  that:  it  was  ehern  n eloek,  aitd  and  sa.id  uothiug  He  . y»  as  already  U> 
UlHt  ut  .ivrn  an  the  yi tori ung  I was  to  he  ginning  to  IVyJ  the  *xdU'mnri  n\  i !.. 
bundled  ouFof  'bod  fo  i>egm  the  six-rndr  sprwt,  and  lh^  preseuee  of  ihe  •softly" 
drive  In  CiilV  kmii  Mijncaking  diiCkfeh  thy  guns,  ll?e  tiueyr- 

taiuty  of  what  mi  gin  he  ifl  redd  y rest  mg 
1 upon  iiie  }>rind. yviM'e  yaire  sntlicient  k» 

There  fs  'nothing  that  con  Id  'hr*  more  make  me  excited  u»o; 
dfekgrpwble  to  he  Avaketl  at  1 8i)  id  -ifc' ^vyus  afW-the^e ; \vi’i feyi . jft. . -^vi 0xi> ' 
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in  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  pond.  Then 
every  sound  ceased  about  our  caravan, 
except  the  soft  conversations  and  occa- 
sional arguments  of  the  uncomfortably 
crowded  birds.  Henry  indicated,  partly 
by  whispers  and  partly  by  motions  and 
pushes,  that  I was  to  descend.  The  horse 
was  silently  secured  to  a tree  in  a shel- 
tered ravine.  Henry  took  the  ducks  on 
his  shoulders,  and  I carried  the  four  guns 
and  the  cartridges  as  we  silently  stumbled 
up  over  a rising  ground  through  the 
snow. 

The  journey  through  the  trees  con- 
tinued for  five  minutes  without  other 
noise  than  the  softly  whistling  wind  and 
the  movements  of  the  ducks,  who  had  been 
considerably  upset  during  their  transfer 
from  the  wagon  to  Henry’s  shoulders.  It 
was  so  dark  in  the  woods  that  at  times  I 
failed  to  distinguish  Henry’s  form  from 
the  surrounding  trees,  and  it  was  with 
some  surprise,  therefore,  that  I suddenly 
bumped  against  him.  He  had  stopped 
before  the  door  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
one-room  shanty,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
unfastening  the  padlock.  As  we  stood 
there  1 heard  a peculiar  lapping  noise, 
which  resolved  itself  a moment  later  into 
the  sound  of  small  waves  on  a gravel 
beach.  But  nothing  of  water  nor  of  beach 
was  to  be  seen. 

Henry  now  had  the  door  open,  and  we 
entered — ducks,  guns,  and  all.  He  then 
conveyed  to  me  in  whispers  the  informa- 
tion that  we  must  station  the  ducks  at 
once,  as  day  would  break  in  about  half  an 
hour,  and  naturally  everything  must  be 
done  before  then.  Whereupon  he  open- 
ed a door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hut 
and  let  the  ducks  out  of  their  cramped 
position.  Following  them  through  the 
door,  I found,  principally  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  that  we  were  in  a species  of  chicken 
or  duck  yard,  some  ten  feet  wide  and 
twenty-five  feet  long,  running  down  into 
what  soon  turned  out  to  be  the  waters  of 
the  pond. 

This  stand  was  of  the  usual  pond  or 
lake  type.  The  hut  had  been  set  back 
among  the  pines  and  cedars,  and  as  they 
had  no  leaves  to  shed  in  winter,  they 
completely  covered  the  little  house  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  yard,  or  stand  prop- 
er, was  surrounded  by  a five-foot  board 
fence,  banked  up  outside  with  small  firs 
and  pines  to  imitate  an  enormous  pile  of 
brush.  And  Henry  had  brought  his  ar- 
chitectural gray  matter  into  requisition 


to  construct  gates  leading  out  to  the 
beach  at  either  side,  with  small  openings 
in  them  through  which  the  ducks  could 
enter  or  leave  the  stand.  At  the  end  of 
the  yard  which  abutted  on  the  water’s 
edge  he  had  drawn  on  the  military  por- 
tion of  his  inexhaustible  store  of  know- 
ledge and  constructed  two  bastionlike 
wings,  one  of  which  permitted  the  gun- 
nel’s to  fire  eastward,  and  the  other  west- 
ward, while  the  stand  itself  faced  to  the 
north.  By  running  a low  bench  along 
this  lower  end  he  had  made  it  possible 
for  those  inside  to  kneel  and  fire  one  bar- 
rel through  the  loop-holes,  and  then  jump 
up  and  take  the  second  barrel  on  the  wing 
over  the  top  of  the  stand. 

All  this  was  observed  largely  without 
the  use  of  eyes  while  Henry  was  opening 
the  gates  and  taking  some  of  the  ducks 
outside.  And  in  this  bitterly  cold  water, 
which  froze  on  the  ducks’  feathers  as  soon 
as  it  touched  them, we  tied  those  unoffend- 
ing creatures  by  the  leg  to  a cord  which 
ran  out  on  the  water  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  It  appeared  that  this  glacial 
cord  was  a “ runner,”  and  that  it  extend- 
ed out  into  the  pond  four  hundred  feet  to 
a pulley  in  the  end  of  a long  pole,  which 
was  anchored  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
held  just  under  the  surface.  The  line 
running  through  this  returned  to  the 
stand,  passed  through  a small  hole  to  the 
inside,  and  out  again  through  another, 
until,  at  the  end  of  its  eight-hundred-foot 
journey,  it  joined  itself  and  formed  a cir- 
cuit. 

To  this  the  ducks  were  tied  one  by  one 
with  a leather  noose.  As  one  bird  was 
fastened  and  dropped  into  the  icy  water  I 
pulled  in  on  the  other  part  of  the  rope, and 
gently  forced  Mistress  Duck  three  or  four 
feet  out  on  the  black  water.  Thus  in  a 
few  moments  we  had  what  to  any  wild 
duck,  to  say  nothing  of  any  tame  man, 
would  appear  to  be  a flock  of  birds  swim- 
ming about  at  random  and  raising  a hor- 
rible racket  in  all  this  silence  of  the  night. 
The  thing  was  repeated  with  more  ducks, 
on  another  and  similar  endless  runner, 
which  ran  to  another  spot  on  the  pond. 

This  done,  Henry  directed  me  to  pull 
first  one  and  then  the  other  flock  out  to 
the  pulleys,  while  he  moved  up  and  down 
the  beach  and  stationed  eight  or  ten  soli- 
tary ducks  at  intervals,  after  the  manner 
in  which  any  other  mortal  would  have 
tied  dogs  or  anchored  boats.  Each  of 
these  had  a yard  or  more  of  rope,  and 
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each  could  paddle  in  the  watei;  or  climb  then  everything  about  the  p.l^cvt  seeui'crl 
*i.[>  the  i^ftChy:sq,u;V.vkm^  all  the  time  to  to  have  a lifting  motion,  Trees  began  to. 
her  ■heart’s  eon. tent.  ftt&Jtii  up;  the  water  rose  os  ilhv  borizoii 

The  e^kMiov*  per  pa  ratio  as  liavin^  Itopu  tv-tifciw'i. . The.  Hght  to  . the.  •eastward 
com]>iete(i\  we  returned  lo  tiie  stand  and  changed  from  gvuy  to  nh.Uey  dud  I could 
‘ UiMxt  the  rest  of  the  educated  thirty  make  out  the  V>ppomle  s-hove,  a long  Mark 
oito  :\nxb$.  Kvin*yUmnj;.  was  now  ready,  hue,  Finally  the  white  changed  to  ml, 


WAITING  eon  THK  WORD. 


-uid  Atpi  lfre>  ii fght  as  «$#W  M ever.  deepen  deej;ret\v.4'tHi : rising*  ever  high 
Ih-my  h*  too};  himself  to  U*e  xhuiHy  to  lie  or,  ATI  sorts- of  .noise*  see  need  in  wcTe, 
down,  but  1 eouid  ..lot  leave  flic  Right  and;  everytliinc. ,Vven  the  sky,  went  on 
Them  #-m  rtothingf  to  do  but  wrmder  whul  rising  iy  at  id  gnwclvdh: 
wanner  of  bird,  amt  how  many,  might  be  Suddenly  1 'fell-  a kern  vt.se  grasping- my- 
still  further  out  in  thy  po  attend  Uy  bVten  art/ i jusl  above  ihv  elbow,  ami  turned  to 
to  fltftr  mwm4  of  bur  hulc.  weaves  .vingiog  s<v  ffmn  y s sharp  bier  looking  out  Into 
to  an  accompaniment  of  the  soft  uighl  the  middle  of  tire  pond,  wtrb  mx*i  o8  Ins 
breeze  hi  the  firs  ana  die  start  !msr  <{nacfc /long  Roger*  pointing Through  the  branch- 
of  rho*c  frozen  duck*  out  >;n\  the  v:aH‘w  * s at  something  which  m time  resolved 
At  last,  it  came  almost  sudden J y ;«  if^-a  itself  into  a bta<A  hue.  ot*  the  via^r. 
fctrftak  to  »bfe  eastward  : fhcmabUh  moffr;  Docks,  >.urr]y  duck.*,  and.  sevens* eight 
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— nine — ten  of  them,  too!  Neither  of  us 
breathed  more  than  was  necessary  for  a 
moment.  Then  Henry  became  a duck — 
that  is  to  say,  he  emitted  quacks  by  the 
dozen — and  the  birds  on  the  runners,  those 
anchored  along  the  shore,  and  those  in 
the  boxes  at  our  feet  set  up  an  answer- 
ing note  that  must  have  told  wonders  to 
their  wild  cousins  out  in  the  pond.  The 
work  was  fairly  begun  now,  and  it  lasted 
two  long  hours.  Each  of  us  took  up  a 
duck  and  scaled  her,  waiting  after  each 
“cast”  to  watch  her  circle  around  the 
stand  until  she  flew  shrieking  out  on  the 
water.  Another  and  another  followed 
until  they  were  all  gone.  Then,  as  the 
corn  Henry  threw  out  attracted  their  at- 
tention, they  trotted  back  through  the 
holes  in  the  fence  and  came  forward  to  be 
scaled  again  and  again.  One  bad  scholar 
grew  obstreperous,  and  evidently  decided 
on  going  over  to  the  enemy.  But  Henry 
took  Aunty  in  his  arms — Aunty,  it  should 
be  understood,  was  his  duck  of  ducks — and 
after  conversing  with  her  for  a moment, 
hurled  her  into  the  air.  She  circled  and 
screamed  and  settled  on  the  water  as  the 
others  had  before  her,  but  she  had  no 
sooner  touched  the  surface  of  the  pond 
than  she  swam  straight  out  after  the  de- 
serter, passed  him,  headed  him  off,  and 
pecked  at  him  until  he  gave  up  the  spree 
and  returned  homeward  in  disgrace. 

Meantime  we  kept  a glass  on  the  mys- 
tic ten,  and  gradually  became  more  and 
more  certain  that  they  were  moving  over 
to  see  what  extraordinary  feeding-grounds 
their  cousins  must  have  found. 

Five  hundred  yards,  by  the  mark  ! 
Three  hundred  and  nearer! 

Henry  paused  and  loaded  the  four 
double-barrel  guns  without  making  a 
sound, jerked  the  runners  to  start  the  two 
flocks  singing  again,  and  then  returned 
to  the  charge.  Still  they  came  on,  until 
they  were  within  fifty  yards  of  our  birds 
on  the  runners.  Then  something  hap- 
pened. Possibly  we  struck  the  barrel  of 
a gun  against  the  side  of  a loop-hole. 
Perhaps  the  click  of  a cocking  hammer 
reached  them.  At  any  rate,  the  mystic 
ten  turned  and  swam  away.  Tears  came 
into  my  eyes  so  that  I could  not  see,  and 
I heal’d  Henry  muttering  to  the  bushes 
words  and  phrases  and  things  one  would 
rather  have  left  unsaid.  But  the  ten 
waggled  their  tails  in  our  faces  as  they 
continued  to  move  off. 

A punch  from  Henry  and  a jab  he  made 


at  a duck  caused  me  to  grasp  another,  and 
the  business  of  hurling  these  unoffending 
creatures  into  the  air  was  resumed. 

The  wild  ones  turned  again  and  started 
back.  The  distance  lessened  moment  by 
moment,  and  at  last  we  had  them  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  decoys  on  the  east  run- 
ner. A method  of  procedure  arranged 
between  us  beforehand  was  now  put  into 
effect.  Henry  took  the  left  side  of  the 
stand,  and  slowly  and  cautiously  pulled 
in  on  the  runner.  The  decoys,  whether 
they  would  or  no,  were  forced  to  move  in 
also,  and  with  them  came  the  wild  birds, 
as  if  fascinated.  In  an  instant  they  were 
a little  less  than  fifty  yards  away, and  with 
the  most  feverish  care  each  man  took  his 
gun  by  the  butt  as  it  lay  ready  in  position 
pointed  through  the  loop-hole.  Each  cov- 
ered his  side  of  the  flock  and  waited. 

Henry  directed  the  charge,  and  I was 
to  delay  till  I heard  him  count  “one” — 
“two  ” — firing  at  the  time  when  he  should 
say  “ three.”  It  seemed  a very  long  wait. 
First  he  was  forced  to  delay  till  the  wild 
birds  separated  themselves  completely 
from  the  tame;  and  even  then  he  waited 
until  the  former  had  grouped  themselves 
into  comprehensive  range.  That  delay 
was  a strain  on  one's  nerves,  and  it  was 
almost  iu  a dream  that  I heard  his  husky, 
whispered  count  begin.  I pulled  mechan- 
ically, and  in  the  smoke  jumped  upon  the 
bench.  Catching  a glimpse  of  a black 
object  rising  off  to  the  right,  I fired  a snap- 
shot. But  he  came  down  like  a plummet, 
and  as  the  smoke  of  the  second  charge 
cleared  away  eight  birds  lay  dead  on  the 
water,  one  was  swimming  directly  away, 
and  the  tenth  was  trying  to  fly.  The 
second  guns  came  into  play,  and  two  re- 
ports settled  the  ninth  and  tenth  birds; 
and  Henry’s  little  water -spaniel  had  a 
deal  of  swimming  to  bring  them  all  in. 

If  you  are  a sportsman,  you  are  saying 
at  this  moment,  “That  is  no  sport;  it  is 
slaughter.”  In  a measure,  judged  by  the 
highest  standards,  that  is  true;  but  you 
deceived  the  duck  when  you  crawled  up 
on  him,  and  I deceived  him  when  I made 
him  crawl  up  on  me.  It  is  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  the  ideal  of  sport;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  neither  mean  nor  un- 
worthy of  a good  sportsman.  And  the 
study,  preparation,  time,  money,  and  ex- 
citement of  it  all  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  practice  of  crawling  up  on  the 
bird  or  of  shooting  over  wooden  ’coys. 

Twelve  o'clock  found  us  again  at  Hen- 
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funi  - tliHl  boiled  tfcaf'  and  Wiled  enifee  had  at 
■■■s- boiled  tor-  iuK.il,  }Tem*y  eonsibemi  tliv  wlmlc  Ins 

1 u~  r-  * •- fuuimi.s  one.  and  before  lie.  had 

telling'  it  iW FOi ^ tilimvJl  :^<iv 
quite  evident  (hat  a \\ ce.k  hence  !.hc  -mey 

. 1 1 1 1 1 t b H i I til li  r»n  n 1 1 1 n 1 1 o*  flu ti&WWtfcdl  1k1  i 


\v;v>  Mus  r«v\y  fit  'small  diihijnlms  w »t)n(«v  the  number of  decks  on  its  surface  Mr^.; 
amKeslbi*  vviWu  spec  ial  1 E)’d  ridge  stern^d  to  eppw*iiue  tftlk  tVioi . • 

my  portion  -while  Killing  on  % soap-'hox,  lor  she  frequently  suggested  (o  B**nry;  that, 
iim);  watahwl  It'nfv  indulge  jo  an  ex  tea  it.  would  hi*  wiser  for  him  lo  more  and 
bumper.  Ami  then  sodch'oly  I wa.s  gone  brap*  h*s>:,  and  re#t^td($  ref  nun;  from 

1 6 tmike  uy  for  Wi  iii;d?  mid  to  sleep-  credi.titvg  all  ji is — fearfu  I Hes, M 
'/For .•  hours,  . vydidfe .. jienfy  wrhi  "\it  and  It  was  a good  supper.  however.  :.>.<(  <- 
u« locked  ids  shop  boor  to  -avc  if  any  of  Hnirv  and  f resolved  ourselves  into  two 
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At  six  Jipfe  were  ail  at  supper,  ^’m.  lo  Mieni  up  fur  fity  admiral imv  Lb Wng  uh 
the  baby,  who  mMsmd  preferring  my  der  the  Uofut^sioit  Uml  i had  TmL-d 
food  to  hers.  » >ue  'of  the  mv  site  tee  maW  them  the  nighl . before,  ’ :: 

graced  the  table,  Lm  be  >;eu*  0:  '"’ 


o'us  whv  of  juries  /Hid  and  men  smoked  out,  and  the. '. laiiiys.  • began  to 

and  to  id  new  Tories  of  nil, aud. made  new*  splutter,.  when  I /luUi  Henry  .that  1 in nst 
and  equally  origin  at  criticism*  on  the  last  have  a full  sleep  : 

rif  these  tiiree  miimules  frf  his.  When  I or  he  Mglit ;‘ i.ir#l  bfo afoh* ' to  :!g£t'  me • op;  i\t. 
?>  Hacked  \m  kveiHeoy  ^liootiqg  from  the  two  hi  the.  morning  & second  time.  But 
,silottstf>anvs  point  of  vieveybe  bad  enough  as  t stood  np  to  take  focmidfo  from  ih& 
of  the  t our  sport  tu  him  to  agree  that  it.  rnaukd,  h«  quietly'  forded  iVm  Uwk  ink* 
Was,  oi*  at  heist  liaq  been,  fro wned  upon  ,my  seat,  delihei-at^ly  •replaced  my  rVvfc  on 
deservedly.  Ihfo  as  he  said,  '*  It’s  Mlfifo  the  rim  of  Hi v stovivaml  with  ins  serious 
by  deeeiyi»'*:  .Vnik'nmi  dimtt  what  -slai r- 

thfothev,  the  wooden  kyiiul,  is  too,  some-  way,  rryppearuig  agfou  wlitr  two.  turn* 
\l  " AG  we  sni  there  lie  ad  v/urned  ids  bkrs  ed  iiiAit  suOie iddei-herry, 
idea  of  sport  and  of  foatiirbter,  and  then  Q ne  lamp  went  <‘oinplekdy  Out,  os  if 

we  drifted  off,  asunybody  will  under  such  disgusted;  but  we  stood  by  i.he  $t 0v%  in 
e ovum  stances*  inb>  digressions  on  reJk  the  light  of  the  otlmr,  and  I rapped  and 
gioiJ,  business,  .and  polities..  Through  d he  gulped  a^am-  Then  both  of  us  sat 
a dl  mii  that  some  Yankee,  practical  view'  down,  apd  gazed  at  the  rafters  and  the 
which  seems  to  go  so  well  with'  a -sharp  'colnvoifo fo  Ufo  roof  for  full  twenty  min- 
r\$w  and  l>i£  luhdly  eyyes,  which  is  satire  I that  such  a duy  was  one 

in  its  best  sense  rather  limn  sarcasm,  that;  gufo  u suggestion  >>f  the  -value  of 
which  yearns  lu  yiu so  the  )>i?h  of  ;\  maty  living;  add  .'that*  after  all,  it  is  a good, 
ter.  anil  to  have  a rugged  integrity  that  tliiDg  *o  fo  out  it?  the  woods  of  New 
dvrnamU  to r itself  eonsiderMte  and  honest  England  shooting  d.uckH,  driidang  hprae^ 
atfobUom  whether  lb e question  he  of  poll-  made  rlderforry  Wine,  ;*nd  having  the 
tics  or  religion  or  ducks,  ihihnte  snfofaei ion;  of  fou*g  a New  Erlg- 

So  the  tenth  and  tvvelfi.lt  pipes  were  )ambu  \ iyur&lf 
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A ROMANCE  OF  THE  SIMPKINSVILLE  CEMETERY. 
BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 


Elijah  tomkins  stood  looking 

down  upon  his  wife’s  grave.  It  was 
early  morning,  and  he  thought  himself 
alone  in  the  cemetery. 

The  low  rays  of  a rising  sun,  piercing 
the  intervening  foliage,  lay  in  white  spots 
of  light  upon  the  new  mound,  revealing 
an  incipient  crop  of  rival  grasses  there. 
A heavy  dew,  visible  everywhere  in  all- 
pervading  moisture,  hung  in  glistening 
gems  upon  the  blades  of  bright  green 
cocoa  spears  that  had  shot  up  between  the 
drier  clods,  and  lay  in  little  pools  within 
the  compact  hearts  of  the  fat  purslane 
clumps  that  were  settling  in  the  lower 
places.  But  Elijah  saw  none  of  these 
things. 

He  had  been  standing  here  some  min- 
utes, his  head  low  upon  his  bosom,  when 
a slight  sound  startled  him.  It  was  a 
faint  crackle,  as  of  a light  footstep  upon 
the  gravel  walk. 

He  turned  suddenly  and  looked  behind 
him.  He  saw  nothing,  but  the  start  had 
roused  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  has- 
tily proceeded  to  raise  his  walking-cane, 
which  he  had  held  behind  him,  and  to 
thrust  it  with  care  several  inches  deep 
into  the  top  of  the  grave.  Then  with- 
drawing it,  he  dropped  into  the  hole  it 
had  made  a rose-bud,  which  he  took  from 
his  pocket,  drew  a bit  of  earth  over  it,  and 
hastened  away. 

Elijah  had  done  precisely  this  thing 
every  morning  since  his  wife’s  death, 
three  weeks  ago. 

There  were  exactly  twenty-one  rose- 
buds buried  in  this  identical  fashion,  one 
for  each  day  since  the  filling  of  the  new 
grave,  and  most  of  them  had  been  depos- 
ited there  before  the  rising  of  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

Elijah  was  a man  to  whom  any  display 
of  sentiment  was  as  childishness;  or,  what 
to  one  of  his  temper  was  perhaps  even 
worse,  it  was  44  womanish.”  To  44  fool 
with  flowers  ” in  a sentimental  way  was, 
according  to  his  thinking,  as  unbecoming 
a man  as  to  “spout  poetry  ” or  to  “ play 
the  pianv.” 

He  had  passed  safely  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  courtship,  marriage,  and 


even  a late  paternity — that  crucial  test  of 
mental  poise — without  succumbing  to  any 
of  the  traditional  follies  incident  to  these 
particular  epochs.  He  had  borne  his  hon- 
ors simply,  as  became  a man,  without 
parade  or  apparent  emotion.  But  with 
his  widowerhood  had  come  an  obligation 
involving  tremendous  embarrassment. 

Elijah  had  loved  his  wife,  and  when 
she  had,  on  her  death-bed,  asked  him  to 
come  every  day  and  lay  a rose-bud  upon 
her  grave,  he  had  not  been  able  to  say 
her  nay.  No  one  had  heard  the  request. 
None  knew  of  the  promise. 

On  the  day  following  the  funeral  he 
had  risen  early,  saddled  his  horse,  and 
ridden  to  the  graveyard,  carrying  the 
rose-bud  openly  in  his  hand.  He  had 
slept  heavily  that  night — the  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion that  comes  as  a boon  at  such 
times  — and  when  he  had  waked  next 
morning,  confronted  suddenly  by  a sense 
of  his  loss  and  of  his  promise,  he  had 
proceeded  to  perform  his  promise  with- 
out a touch  of  self-consciousness.  It  was 
only  when  he  unexpectedly  came  upon 
a neighbor  in  the  road  that  he  instantly 
knew  that  he  was  doing  a sentimental 
thing.  At  the  surprise  the  flower  turned 
downward,  falling  out  of  sight  behind 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle  as  if  by  its 
own  volition.  And  when  Elijah  had 
passed  his  neighbor  with  a silent  greet- 
ing, his  horse’s  head  turned,  as  if  he  too 
were  denying  his  sentimental  journey, 
into  a foot-path  leading  entirely  away 
from  the  cemetery. 

When  he  had  gotten  quite  beyond  the 
curve  of  the  road,  it  was  a simple  thing 
to  turn  across  a bit  of  wood  and  enter  the 
graveyard  by  another  gate,  but  as  he  did 
so  Elijah  knew  himself  for  a hopeless 
coward.  The  crackling  pine  needles  un- 
der his  horse's  feet  sounded  as  thunder  to 
his  sensitive  ears.  Every  bur  seemed  to 
turn  upon  him  its  hundred  eyes,  in  which 
he  saw  all  Simpkinsville  gazing  at  him,  a 
mourning  widower  carrying  flowers.  The 
twitterings  of  the  wood  were  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  village  gossips,  and  some  of 
the  younger  trees  even  giggled  as  he 
passed. 
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kinsville,  when  a certain  inconsolable 
widower  of  effusive  habit  proceeded,  on 
the  demise  of  his  wife,  whose  name  was 
Lily,  to  adopt  a lily  as  his  trade-mark 
stencilled  upon  his  cotton-bales;  to  bestow 
the  name  promiscuously  upon  all  the  eli- 
gibles  born  upon  his  plantation,  from  a 
pickaninny  of  chocolate  hue  to  a bay 
colt;  to  have  all  flowers  excepting  the  lil- 
ies extracted  from  his  garden;  to  change 
the  nam$  of  his  place  from  “ Phoenix 
Farm”  to  “Lily vale”;  and  when  at  the 
end  of  a year  of  full  florescence  the  odor 
of  the  white  flower  pervaded  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  his  home,  he  suddenly 
succumbed  to  the  blushing  wiles  of  a cer- 
tain “ Miss  Rose ” of  the  country-side, 

and  there  was  a changing  of  names  and 
a planting  of  roses  with  some  confusion. 

There  were  jests  galore  about  the  rose's 
thorns  scratching  up  the  lily  bulbs  in 
this  particular  garden  of  the  winged  god, 
and  the  slight  residuum  of  sympathy 
possible  towards  the  mourning  widower 
passed  forever  out  of  the  popular  heart 
with  the  legend  of  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Everybody  in  Simpkinsville  and  its 
environments  had  known  and  laughed 
at  this  romance  of  a year.  Elijah  had 
simply  cleared  his  throat  and  been  dis- 
gusted over  it,  but  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  such  a precedent  might  somewhat 
heighten  the  sensitiveness  of  so  timid  a 
man  to  the  perils  of  the  situation  as  he 
entered  upon  his  daily  pilgrimage. 

He  had  not  meant  to  bury  the  rose  that 
first  morning.  The  interment  was  an 
after-thought;  but  it  was  so  simple  a thing 
to  do  that  he  had  easily  seized  upon  it  as 
a direct  way  out  of  his  difficulty. 

A man  of  poetic  feeling  might  have 
found  pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  in 
thus  personally  bestowing  the  flower  he 
made  it  more  exclusively  hers  who  lay  be- 
neath it  than  if  the  knowledge  of  it  were 
shared  by  others.  But  Elijah  did  not  go 
so  far.  His  satisfaction  was  rather  that 
of  him  who  thinks  he  has  found  a way 
to  eat  his  pie  and  have  it  too. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  had  been  burying 
his  daily  bud  for  three  weeks  when  this 
recital  begins,  and  he  believed  himself 
still  unobserved.  He  had  always  been 
an  early  riser,  and  the  cemetery  was  so 
near  the  road  to  his  own  fields  that  he 
found  the  early  detour  quite  a safe  thing. 
One  meeting  him  on  the  road  would  not 
question  his  errand. 

The  fright  he  had  felt  at  the  suspicion 
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of  footsteps  in  the  graveyard  this  morn- 
ing remained  with  him  as  he  turned  home- 
ward. Once  before  lie  had  been  startled 
in  this  way, and  each  time  the  false  alarm 
had  been  a warning.  It  had  frightened 
him. 

“Strange  how  women  takes  notions, 
anyhow!”  he  muttered,  as,  the  sense  of 
panic  still  upon  him,  he  turned  to  go. 
This  was  his  first  confessed  revolt.  “Nev- 
er knowed  Jinny  to  be  so  awful  set  on 
rose-buds,  nohow,  when  she  was  here. 
Not  thet  I’d  begrudge  her  all  the  roses  in 
creation  ef  she  wanted  ’em.  But  for  a 
middle-aged  couple  like  us  to  be  made 
laugHin’-stalks  of  jest  for  a few  buds  thet 
I’m  doubtful  ef  she  ever  receives,  it  does 
seem — ” 

He  had  just  reached  this  point  in  his 
soliloquy  when  an  unmistakable  creaking 
sound  startled  him,  and  he  turned  sud- 
denly to  see  the  vanishing  edge  of  a wo- 
man’s skirt  as  it  disappeared  behind  the 
hedge  of  Confederate  jasmine  that  en- 
closed the  family  burial  lot  of  a certain 
John  Christian,  a year  ago  deceased. 

He  had  heard,  long  before  his  own  be- 
reavement, that  Christian’s  widow  spent 
a great  part  of  her  time  at  her  husband’s 
grave,  but  he  had  heard  it  at  a time  when 
such  things  held  no  special  interest  for 
him,  and  it  had  passed  out  of  his  mind. 
But  now  the  discovery  of  her  actual  pres- 
ence here  filled  him  with  panic.  It  was 
not  likely  that  she  had  seen  him  this 
morning.  The  Christian  lot  was  near  the 
other  gate,  by  which  she  had  evidently 
entered,  and  her  back  had  been  in  his  di- 
rection. But  she  would  be  coming  again. 

Elijah  was  so  fearful  of  discovery  that 
he  dared  not  risk  another  step,  and  so  he 
sat  down  upon  a stump  in  the  shade  of  a 
weeping-willow  and  waited. 

The  widow  Christian  was  short, and  the 
jasmine  hedge  was  tall.  The  opening 
in  the  green  enclosure,  indicated  by  an 
arch  of  green,  was  upon  its  opposite  side, 
so  Elijah  had  not  seen  her  enter  it,  but 
presently  the  shaking  of  the  upper  branch- 
es of  the  vines  showed  that  the  training 
hand  was  within  the  square.  Once  or 
twice  a slender  finger  appeared  above  the 
hedge  as  it  drew  a wiry  tendril  into  place, 
and  there  wras  an  occasional  clipping  of 
shears  as  the  wayward  vine  received  fur- 
ther discipline  from  the  pruning  hand 
within. 

Long  after  there  was  any  sign  of  her 
presence  Elijah  sat  waiting  for  the  widow 
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•to  go,  but  still  sbe  staid.  It  seemed  an 
age,  and  he  grew  very  tired,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  imprisonment  and  fatigue 
he  presently  began  to  amuse  himself  with 
idle  thoughts — thoughts  about  the  hedge 
first,  then  about  the  man  who  was  within 
its  enclosure,  and  then,  by  natural  se- 
quence, about  his  widow. 

4 4 Pore  Christian !”  he  began.  “ He  was 
hedged  in  purty  close-t  with  her  religion 
long  ez  he  lived — an’  I see  she’s  a-follerin’ 
it  up!  A reg’lar  Presbyterian  cut  that 
hedge  has  got— a body’d  know  it  to  look 
at  it.  A shoutin’  Methodist,  now,  might 
’a’  let  it  th’ow  out  sprouts  right  an’  left, 
an’  give  God  the  glory.” 

From  this  his  first  idle  thought  it  will 
be  seen  that  Elijah  was  a man  of  some 
imagination.  May  it  not,  indeed,  have 
been  this  very  imagination,  with  a latent 
sense  of  humor,  that  put  so  keen  an  edge 
upon  his  anguish  in  a ridiculous  situa- 
tion? 

His  shrugging  shoulders  even  gave 
physical  expression  to  a repressed  chuc- 
kle, as  he  followed  his  rambling  thoughts 
still  further  in  this  wise: 

“Umh!  Well,  I reckon  she  knows 
what  she’s  about  in  keepin’  a close-t  watch 
over  his  grave.  She’s  afeerd  some  o’  them 
few  wild-oats  she  never  give  him  a chance 
to  sow  might  sprout  up  an’  give  him  away. 
Umh !” 

His  growing  pleasure  in  this  momen- 
tary mental  emancipation  seemed  to 
shorten  the  period  of  his  waiting. 

“Well,  ef  wild-oats  is  ez  long-lived  ez 
what  wheat  is,  she  can’t  no  mo’n  ward  off 
the  growth  du’in’  her  lifetime — that  is,  ef 
what  parson  sez  is  true,  thet  a grain  o’ 
wheat  has  laid  in  a ol*  tombstone  ’long- 
side  one  o’  these  dumby  mummies  a thou- 
sand years,  an’  then  sprouted  quick  ez  it 
was  took  out.  Hard  to  swaller,  that  story 
is,  for  a farmer  thet’s  had  to  do  with  mil- 
dewed seeds,  but  I reckon  ef  preachers 
don’t  know  the  ins  an’  outs  of  mummies, 
nobody  don’t.  But  the  way  I look  at  it, 
any  chemicals  thet  is  strong  enough  to 
keep  a mummy  in  countenance  that  long 
would  exercise  a savin’  influ’nce  on  any- 
thing layin’  round  him, maybe.  Pity  they 
couldn’t  be  applied  to  a man  in  life , so  ez 
to — Jack  Robinson  ! What  in  thunder? 
She’s  a-comin’  this  way!” 

It  is  a long  way  from  the  buried  secrets 
of  Egypt  to  the  Simpkinsville  cemetery, 
and  to  be  transported  the  entire  distance 
in  a twinkling  by  the  apparition  of  a 


dreaded  woman  bearing  down  upon  one 
is  what  might  be  called  a jolting  experi- 
ence. This  is  exactly  what  happened  to 
Elijah  at  this  trying  moment. 

The  widow  Christian  had  stepped  brisk- 
ly out  of  the  enclosure,  and  was  facing 
the  tree  under  which  he  sat. 

There  be  “ weeping- willows  ” that  truly 
weep,  while  some,  with  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  sorrow,  do  seem  only  to 
whine  and  whimper,  so  sparse  and  atten- 
uated are  their  dripping  fringes — fringes 
capable  even  of  flippancy  if  the  wind  be 
of  a flirtatious  mind. 

Of  this  latter  sort  was  the  one  beneath 
which  Elijah  had  taken  refuge  this  morn- 
ing. The  meagre  ambush  that  had  seemed 
quite  adequate  in  the  lesser  exigency  was 
as  nothing  now  as  through  its  flimsy 
screen  he  saw  disaster  surely  approach- 
ing.. But  his  moment  of  supreme  panic 
was  mercifully  brief. 

Before  she  had  reached  his  hiding-place, 
the  widow  turned  hastily  aside.  She  was 
bent  upon  a definite  destination,  and  Elijah 
had  scarcely  had  time  to  rally  from  his  first 
fright  before  he  discovered  that  she  was 
going  to  his  wife’s  grave.  He  could  not 
see  her  when  she  had  reached  it,  but  he 
saw  distinctly  her  lengthened  shadow  on 
the  sward  behind  her.  When  at  last  she 
stopped  there,  he  even  saw  this  same  wit- 
ness make  a deliberate  tour  of  the  grave. 

He  saw  it  bend  and  rise  and  fall,  and  then, 
when  it  was  gone,  he  watched  for  the 
widow  to  appear  at  the  further  side,  and 
he  saw  her  at  last  go  out  the  graveyard 
gate.  In  a moment  more  he  heard  the 
roll  of  wheels,  and  standing  up,  he  even 
descried  the  top  of  her  buggy  as  she  drove 
away.  And  then,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
mopping  his  forehead,  he  came  out  of 
hiding. 

This  visit  to  his  wife’s  grave  gave  Eli- 
jah a most  uncomfortable  sensation,  and 
he  hurried  there  to  see  how  things  were. 

He  had,  he  knew,  carefully  covered  his 
morning  bud,  but  still  he  was  uneasy. 

When  he  returned  to  the  grave  he  found 
the  grass  upon  it  dry.  There  seemed  to 
be  otherwise  no  change  in  its  appearance, 
and  he  was  turning  away,  somewhat  re- 
assured, when  a fresh  clod  caught  his  eye. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  overturned.  He 
stooped  down,  his  heart  thumping  like  a 
sledge-hammer,  while  he  made  a careful 
examination. 

The  clod  lay  exactly  over  the  spot  where 
he  had,  an  hour  ago,  deposited  his  rose- 
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bud,  and  its  damp  side  was  upward.  A 
bent  hair-pin  lay  beside  it,  and  there  was 
damp  earth  upon  its  points.  Lifting  the 
lump,  he  found  its  nether  side  still  warm 
from  the  sun.  Beneath  it,  clearly  discern- 
ible without  further  removal,  was  the  pink 
edge  of  a rose  leaf. 

Elijah  was  not  ordinarily  a nervous 
man,  but  when  he  rose  from  the  grave  he 
was  trembling  so  that  he  felt  it  safe  to  re- 
pair to  his  seat  beneath  the  willow  until 
he  should  recover  himself. 

The  next  moments  were  possibly  as 
wretched  as  any  that  had  hitherto  come 
into  his  life.  As  lie  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  he  felt  the  same  sort 
of  exquisite  torture  that  he  had  occasion- 
ally experienced  in  a dream,  when  for  a 
brief  moment  he  had  believed  himself 
walking  the  streets  naked,  in  a glare  of 
light,  and  had  waked  up  with  a start  to  a 
blessed  consciousness  of  a friendly  dark- 
ness and  his  night-shirt.  There  was  no 
awakening  possible  now.  A second  trip 
to  the  grave  only  prolonged  the  horrors 
of  the  nightmare.  He  took  off  his  hat 
again  and  mopped  and  mopped  his  face 
and  head  and  neck.  Then,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, he  began  walking  slowly  up  and 
down  the  gravelled  paths,  his  hands  ner- 
vously clasped  behind  him,  and  before  he 
realized  it  he  found  himself  at  the  open- 
ing in  the  Christian  hedge,  and  he  walked 
in. 

There  was  a pretty  rustic  seat  just  with- 
in the  enclosure,  and  he  sat  down  upon  it. 
Even  his  state  of  mind,  and  the  fresh  im- 
pression of  the  widow  rudely  etched  with 
the  muddy  point  of  a hair-pin  upon  the 
sensitive  plate  of  his  consciousness,  could 
not  prevent  his  feeling  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  this  spot.  The  grave  in  its 
centre  was  already,  in  the  early  spring, 
a bed  of  blooming  flowers.  Tender  sprays 
of  smilax  climbed  about  the  marble  slab 
at  its  head,  while  from  the  urn  at  the  foot 
of  the  mound  depended  rich  garlands  of 
moneywort  and  tradescantia,  and  the  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  perfumed  leaf  of 
pungent  herb  and  flowering  shrub. 

Along  the  lower  borders  of  the  mound, 
just  above  a battlement  of  inverted  bot- 
tles that  outlined  its  extreme  limits,  there 
were  signs  of  the  recent  passage  of  the 
trowel,  and  here  closer  scrutiny  revealed 
a single  line  of  wilting  plants,  evidently 
just  set  out. 

Elijah  looked  about  him  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then,  man  that  he  was,  he 


began  to  cry.  Perhaps  it  was  essential  to 
his  manhood  that  his  emotion  should  be 
interpreted  as  anger.  At  any  rate,  the 
turmoil  within  him  found  expression  in 
words  that,  as  nearly  as  they  could  be 
distinguished  among  sobs,  were  such  as 
these: 

“The  idee  of  John  Christian,  thet  nev- 
er did  a decent  thing  in  his  life,  layin’ 
comf  tably  down  in  sech  a place  ez  this— 
an’  bein’  waited  on — an’  bloomed  over! 
An’  here  I,  thet  have  tried  to  ac’  upright 
all  my  life,  am  obligated  to  be  a laughin’- 
stalk  to  his  fool  widder  an’  anybody  she’s 
a mind  to  tell!  They’ve  been  times  in 
my  life  when  I’d  give  every  doggone 
cent  I’ve  made  du’in’  my  durn  blame  life 
ef  I’d  ’a’  been  raised  to  swear — I’ll  be  jim- 
blasted  ef  I wouldn’t!  No  widder  of  sech 
a low-down,  beer-drinkin’  cuss  ez  John 
Christian  need  to  think  she  can  set  out 
to  pester  me — a-nosin’  round  my  private 
business  with  her  confounded  investi- 
gatin’ hair-pin!  They  ain’t  nothin’  thet 
a woman  with  a hair-pin  ain’t  capable  of 
doin’ — nothin’ !” 

He  sobbed  for  some  time  without  fur- 
ther words;  but  presently,  while  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  he  said,  in  quite  another  voice, 

“Ef  — ef  Jinny  had  jest  ’a’  had  the 
fo’ thought  to  say  bushes  instid  o’  buds, 
why — why,  they’d  ’a’  been  planted  long 
ago — an’  forgot — an’  she’d  be  havin’  her 
own  roses  fresh  every  day;  instid  o’ 
which — ” And  now  he  sobbed  again. 
“Instid  o’  which  John  Qhristian’s  wid- 
der has  got  the  satisfaction  of  holdin’  me 
up  on  a hair-pin  p’int  for  all  Simpkins- 
ville  to  laugh  at — same  ez  ef  I was  some 
sort  o’  guyaskutus!” 

As  he  raised  his  face,  dashing  his  tears 
away  with  his  great  bare  hands,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  inscription  upon  the  stone 
before  him.  The  Bible  verse  quoted  there 
seemed  an  assumption  of  superior  sanc- 
tity, and  he  resented  it  as  a personal 
taunt. 

“ Yas,”  he  retorted,  “ I see  you’re  takin’ 
to  quotin’  Scripture,  John  Christian,  but 
you  needn’t  to  quote  it  at  me!  You’re  set 
out  first  class,  you  are,  Bible  tex’  at  yo’ 
head  an’  flower-vase  at  yo’  feet,  but  you 
ain’t  the  first  low-down  cuss  thet’s  been 
Bible-texted  out  of  all  recognition.” 

Was  it  the  answering  silence  of  the 
grave  in  response  to  this  volley  that  re- 
buked him?  Perhaps  so,  for  certainly 
there  was  sudden  contrition  expressed  in 
his  next  words, spoken  in  apologetic  voice : 
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“God  forgive  me  for  strikin’  a man 
when  he’s  down ; but  he  does  seem  so  set 
up — flowered  all  over — an’  nothin’  to  do— 
an’  a lovin’  wife — ” 

Just  as  Elijah  said  these  last  words  there 
was  a stir  at  his  side,  and  he  turned  to 
see  the  widow  Christian  standing  before 
him,  plants  and  trowel  in  hand.  She 
started  on  first  perceiving  him,  but  his 
tearful,  dejected  state  was  an  appeal  to 
her  womanly  sympathies.  She  took  her 
seat  beside  him  on  the  settee. 

“Yas,”  she  said,  mournfully,  “every- 
body knows  she  was  a lovin’  wife,  Mr. 
Tomkins,  an’  I ain’t  surprised  to  see  you 
all  broke  up  this  way.  I been  through 
it  all,  an’  I know  what  it  is.”  She  sighed 
heavily.  “They  ain’t  a grain  o’  the  bit- 
terness but  I’ve  tasted — not  a one — an’ 
quinine  an’ bitter  alloways  is  sugar  to  it. 
But  I’m  mighty  glad,  Mr.  Tomkins,  to  see 
thet  you  feel  neighborly  enough  to  come 
into  my  lot  to  give  way.  You’ll  be  all 
the  better  for  it.  It’s  what  I do  myself. 
When  I git  nervous  in  the  house,  an’ 
seem  to  look  for  him  to  come  in,  an’  feel 
sort  o’  like  ez  ef  he  might  be  downtown 
an’  maybe  things  goin’  wrong,  why  I jest 
come  here,  an’  I see  it’s  all  right,  an’  I 
cry  it  out  an’  go  home. 

“I  hate  to  see  you  come  twice-t  in  one 
day,  though,  Mr.  Tomkins,”  she  added, 
after  some  hesitation.  “ Too  much  sorrer 
starts  the  heart  a-cankerin’!  Somehow 
I had  a notion  thet  you’d  been  here  an’ 
gone  over  a l\our  ago.  I come  an’  set 
out  this  row  o’  pansies  round  the  edge 
of  his  grave  befo’  sunup — an’  I was  jest 
seven  short.  So  I went  an’  fetched  these 
to  finish  the  line.” 

To  attempt  to  describe  Elijah’s  sensa- 
tions during  these  first  moments  would 
be  folly.  He  simply  had  none.  It  was 
a season  of  general  suspensions. 

In  speaking  of  it  afterward,  he  said: 
“While  she  set  there  a-talkin’,  seem  like 
she’d  move  away  off  into  the  distance 
tell  she  wasn’t  no  bigger’n  a chiny  doll, 
an’  every  word  she’d  say  would  sound 
clair  an’  fine  same  ez  ef  a doll-baby  was 
to  commence  to  talk  by  machinery.  An’ 
when  she’d  be  away  off  an’  dwindlin’ 
down  to  a speck,  I’d  be  gittin’  bigger  an’ 
bigger  tell  I’d  seem  like  a sort  o’  swole- 
up  pin-cushion  with  needles  a-stickin’  in 
me  all  over.  Then  she'd  start  forward 
an’  commence  to  git  bigger,  an’  I’d  swivel 
an’  swivel,  tell  time  she  come  up  to  me, 
with  a voice  like  thunder,  I’d  be  so  puny 


seem  like  I was  li’ble  to  go  out  any 
minute.” 

But  in  this  view  of  the  situation  we 
have  the  advantage  of  the  retrospect. 

The  visible  picture  at  the  time  was  of 
Tomkins  politely  facing  his  entertainer, 
with  possibly  too  much  solicitude  as  to 
the  wiping  of  his  face,  but  still  with  what 
she  was  pleased  to  accept  as  polite  atten- 
tion. She  could  have  suspected  nothing 
abnormal  in  it,  for  her  next  words  were : 

“ But  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  bother  you  now, 
Mr.  Tomkins ; you  jest  take  yo’  time  to 
ease  up,  an’  I’ll  plant  these  plants.  They 
go  in  right  here  at  his  feet.” 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  fell  upon  her 
knees  and  set  about  her  task.  But  there 
was  no  intermission  in  her  talk. 

“You  don’t  know  what  a comfort  this 
grave  is  to  me,  Mr.  Tomkins,”  she  said 
with  a sigh,  as,  taking  a pin  from  her 
back  hair,  she  began  carefully  drawing 
out  the  damp  roots  of  the  plant  she  held. 
“ Ef  a body  studies  over  it  rightly, there’s 
a heap  o’  communion  with  the  dead  th’oo 
grave-tendin’  I Now  these  pansies  here — 
f’instance — Pansies,  you  know — why, 
they’re  flowers  of  remembrance,  an’  a per- 
son can  plant  any  kind  they  see  fit,  ac- 
cordin’ to  their  hearts’  desires.  There’s 
the  yallers  and  deep  reds — an’  mixed. 
Some  o’  the  mixed  ones  is  marked  so  ez 
to  make  reg’lar  fool  faces.  These  here 
are  all  dead  black.”  She  sighed  again. 
“I  did  think  I’d  put  in  a purple  or  two 
this  season,  but  I ’ain’t  had  the  hedrt  to — 
not  yet.  He  hated  black,”  she  added  in  a 
moment,  “but  of  co’se  in  this  my  heart 
has  to  have  some  consideration,  an’  I’ve 
done  a good  many  things  to  pacify  him — 

“These  bottles,  f’instance — ” She  sat 
back  upon  her  heels,  while  her  eye  made 
the  circuit  of  the  bottle  border.  “These 
bottles,  now,”  she  repeated,  with  manifest 
hesitation  — “I  ’ain’t  never  mentioned 
them  to  nobody  before,  Mr.  Tomkins, 
an’  I don’t  know  why  I’m  a - doin’  it 
to  you,  ’less  ’n  it’s  seein’  you  in  the  same 
state  o’  mind  thet  I’ve  been  th’oo.  You’ll 
find,  ez  you  go  on,  Mr.  Tomkins,  thet  un- 
less a heart  gets  expressed  one  way  or 
another,  it’s  mighty  ap’  to  palpitate  in- 
wardly. Have  you  ever  had  yo’  heart 
to  palpitate  inward,  Mr.  Tomkins?” 

She  had  turned,  and  was  looking 
straight  into  her  guest’s  face.  He  had 
had  time  to  begin  to  recover  his  bearings 
by  this  time.  The  me  and  the  not  me  were 
gradually  assuming  proper  relations  in 
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his  returning  consciousness.  To  be  exact, 
he  had  just  begun  definitely  to  realize 
where  he  sat,  and  that  John  Christian's 
widow  was  talking  to  him,  when  she  put 
her  question. 

His  first  conscious  act  had  been  to  put 
his  handkerchief  away  and  to  stop  mop- 
ping his  face.  It  was  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  this  bestowal  that  there  came  a 
consciousness  of  her  expectant  face  and 
the  necessity  of  speech. 

“Well,  reely — Mis’  Christian — ” he 
began. 

“ Of  co’se,”  she  interrupted,  “ you 
may  ’ve  had  it  an'  not  known  it.  You 
tell  it  by  feelin’  the  need  of  somethin’  an’ 
not  knowin’  jest  what  it  is.  It  might  be 
fresh  air  or  aromatic  sperits  of  ammonia, 
an’  then  again  it  might  be  somebody  to 
talk  to.  With  some  it’s  religion.  Of  co'se, 
with  me — with  me  it's  been  this  grave. 

“These  bottles,  now — ef  they  was  one 
thing  on  earth  thet  could  ’a’  been  called  a 
bone  of  contention  in  our  lives,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, it  was  them  identical  bottles.  I don’t 
reckon  I’m  a-tellin’  you  any  secret  when 
I say  that.  Everybody  was  obligated  to 
know  pore  John’s  one  fault,  because  it 
was  that  sort  of  a fault  — outspoke  an’ 
confessed.  That's  where  John  was  un- 
lucky. They's  lots  o’  folks  thet  passes 
for  better  'n  what  he  passed  thet  has  in- 
ward faults  thet  he’d  ’a’  spewed  out  o’  his 
mouth.  Sech  ez  that  I class  ez  whited 
sepulchures — nothin’  else.  But  his  one 
outward  fault— why,  someway  it  nagged 
me  constant,  an’  I know  I never  showed 
proper  patience  with  it. 

“But  now” — she  sighed  sadly — “but 
now  I’ve  took  every  endurin’  bottle  I could 
lay  hands  on  thet  he  ever  emptied,  an’ 
I've  brought  ’em  to  him  here.  An*  I’ve 
laid  my  pansy  line  ’longside  of  ’em.  But 
I can't  say  yet  thet  they  ain’t  a thorn  in 
the  flesh  to  me  sometimes — them  bottles. 

“ An’  I've  even  done  more  than  that, 
Mr.  Tomkins;  I’ve  planted  mint  here — 
jest  ez  a token  of  forgiveness  — nothin’ 
else.  An',  tell  the  truth,  I’m  even  git- 
tin’  so’s  I like  the  smell  of  it  Maybe 
I’ll  git  entirely  reconciled  to  the  bottles 
— in  time.  I’ve  had  mighty  little  pa- 
tience with  spearmint  all  these  years, 
which  I now  reelize  was  very  foolish, 
'cause  a green  herb  ain’t  no  ways  respon- 
sible for  the  company  it’s  made  to  keep, 
an’  I don't  know  ez  they’s  anything  thet 
could  take  the  mint's  place  in  a julep  an’ 
do  less  harm  ’n  what  the  mint  does.  I 


don’t  know  but  it’s  maybe  a savin’  grace 
to  it;  an’  then  it's  a Bible  herb,  you 
know — mint  an’  anise  an’  cumin.” 

She  had  turned  away  now,  and  was  re- 
suming her  work  of  transplanting.  Her 
last  words  were  spoken  as  if  in  half  for- 
getfulness of  her  guest.  Still,  this  was 
possibly  only  in  the  seeming,  for  she 
said,  in  a moment,  “This  is  every  bit 
a work  of  love,  Mr.  Tomkins.”  She 
dropped  a pansy  into  place  as  she  spoke, 
measuring  its  distance  from  the  inverted 
bottle  with  the  length  of  her  hair-pin. 
“ He  always  said  he  didn’t  want  no  fool- 
ishness made  over  his  grave — but  I think 
sech  modesty  ez  that  should  have  its  re- 
ward.” 

She  had  presently  completed  her  plant- 
ing, and  after  she  had  scraped  the  trowel 
with  her  hair-pin,  cleansed  the  pin's  point 
in  turn  against  the  blade,  and  then  wipe<J. 
them  upon  a folded  leaf,  she  mechanically 
restored  the  little  implement  to  her  hair 
and  rose  from  her  knees. 

“ I’m  reel  glad  I had  to  come  back  to 
finish  that  transplantin’,  ez  it's  turned  out, 
Mr.  Tomkins.”  She  looked  straight  at 
him,  with  absolute  ingenuousness,  as  she 
spoke.  “ I’m  glad,  ’cause  I feel  thet  I’ve 
been  able  to  offer  you  a little  consolation. 
I was  tempted  to  let  them  plants  lay  over 
tell  to-morrer,  but  I thought  I’d  feel  mo’ 
contented  all  day  ef  every  beer-bottle  had 
its  pansy.  Ef  they  was  anything  over, 
I'd  ruther  it  would  be  a pansy,  to  make 
shore  of  lovin’  forgiveness.” 

She  had  turned  again  to  the  grave  now. 

“I  don’t  often  count  my  plants  when 
I fetch  ’em  over,  an’  I mos’  gen 'ally  have 
a few  to  spare,  an’  I set  ’em  round  on 
graves  thet  don’t  have  much  care.  I try 
to  keep  the  potter's  field  a-bloomin’  a lit- 
tle with  my  left-overs.” 

She  had  taken  her  seat  at  Tomkins's  side 
again  and  laid  the  trowel  in  her  lap.  Her 
bonnet  strings  needed  retying,  and  there 
was  a suspicion  of  dust  to  be  brushed 
from  her  knees. 

“I  did  carry  a handful  of  left-over 
flowers  around  to  plant  on  pore  Crazy 
Charlie’s  grave  one  day,  but  when  I got 
there  I found  thet  the  Lord  had  took  care 
o’  the  pore  idiot’s  memory  better’n  I could 
’a’  done.  It  was  all  broke  out  thick  ez 
measles  with  dandelions,  an’  sez  I to  my- 
self, ef  they  ever  was  a flighty  flower  on 
the  green  earth,  it’s  a dandelion.  So  I 
come  away  an’  planted  my  odds  an’  ends 
promiscuous.  I've  often  wondered  ef  dan- 
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delions  wasn’t  reckoned  ez  idiots  among 
flowers.” 

It  was  no  doubt  an  awful  thing  for 
Elijah  to  jdo,  certainly  it  was  most  incon- 
sistent with  his  position  as  taken  serious- 
ly from  any  point  of  view,  but  at  this 
juncture  he  suddenly  surrendered  him- 
self to  uncontrollable  laughter. 

After  a first  startled  glance  his  enter- 
tainer smiled. 

“ Well,  I declare!”  She  spoke  kindly. 
“I’ve  done  a good  mornin’s  work,  Mr. 
Tomkins,  ef  it’s  only  to  give  you  a good 
hearty  laugh.  You’ll  be  all  the  better 
for  it.” 

It  is  one  thing  to  laugh,  and  quite  an- 
other not  to  be  able  to  stop  laughing. 
Tomkins  was  for  some  minutes  precise- 
ly in  this  condition.  He  was  so  over- 
come, indeed,  that  he  finally  turned  his 
back,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hand- 
kerchief, shook  until  the  bench  rattled. 

Fortunately  his  hostess  was  a woman 
of  genial  humor,  and,  as  she  has  amply 
shown,  by  no  means  a person  of  sensi- 
tiveness. 

“You’ll  likely  cry  a little  again  when 
the  laugh’s  over — I always  do— but  it’s 
jest  that  much  better  for  you,”  she  said, 
cheerily,  as  she  rose  to  go.  “And  now, 
good-by !” 

As  she  moved  away,  Tomkins  suddenly 
realized  something  that  sobered  him.  She 
must  not  go  until  there  should  be  some 
understanding  about  his  buried  rose-buds. 
If  possible  he  must  have  her  promise  of 
secrecy. 

There  was  a sudden  pain  in  his  heart 
and  a sense. of  shame  as  the  tender  sub- 
ject presented  itself  anew  to  his  mental 
vision.  His  sorrow  was  fresh  and  sacred. 
The  woman  with  whom  he  must  tempo- 
rize had  invaded  its  holy  domain,  and  he 
felt,  even  as  he  hastened  to  pursue  her, 
that  he  despised  her. 

She  was  a lithe  little  woman  of  quick 
step,  and  by  the  time  Elijah  had  disposed 
of  liis  troublesome  emotions  sufficiently  to 
present  himself  he  saw  that  she  was  near- 
ing the  gate,  and  he  called  her — faintly: 

“Oh,  Mis’  Christian!” 

She  immediately  turned  and  started 
back. 

“Nemmind;  don’t  come  back;  I jest 
want  to  talk  to  you  a little  bit.” 

He  overtook  her  now,  and  together 
they  proceeded  to  the  gate. 

“ Mis’  Christian,  I’ve  jest  been  a-think- 
in’,”  he  began — “ that  is,  I’ve  been  a-won- 


derin’— I wonder  ef  you’re  the  kind  o’ 
person  — I know  you’re  a mighty  nice 
lady,  Mis’  Christian,  an’  a tender-hearted 
one,  which  you’ve  showed  me  to-day,  un- 
mistakable—but  I was  jest  a-wonderin’  ef 
you  was  the  kind  o’  person  ” — they  had 
reached  the  gate  now,  and  Elijah  leaned 
against  the  post,  hesitating  in  awkward 
embarrassment — “ef  you  was  the  sort  o’ 
person  thet,  ef  you  was  to  know  a little 
thing  about  another  person  thet  they  was 
a-tryin’  to  keep  hid — for  reasons  of  their 
own— would  you  jest  keep  it  to  yo’self, 
please,  ma'am,  an’  not  say  nothin’  about 
it?  I’d  like  to  think  you  was  that  kind  o’ 
person,  Mis’  Christian — I would  indeed.” 

A great  pleased  light  came  into  the 
widow’s  eyes.  They  saw  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  this  interesting  case,  and  this 
was  its  reflection.  She  mechanically 
loosened  her  bonnet  strings  as  she  came 
nearer  to  Elijah. 

“Mr.  Tomkins,”  she  began,  seriously, 
and  with  evident  relish,  “I’m  mighty 
glad  you’ve  spoke.  Of  co’se  yo’  silence 
wasn’t  a thing  for  me  to  break.  A per- 
son’s silence  is  his  own — to  break  or  to 
keep — an’  you’ve  broke  yores  an’  let  me 
in — an’  I come  ez  a friend.  But  befo’  I 
go  a step  further,  Mr.  Tomkins”  — she 
came  nearer  now  and  lowered  her  voice 
“befo’  I go  a step  further,  I want  to  tell 
you  roses  don’t  grow  by  plantin’  buds. 
They  have  to  be  set  out  in  cuttin’s.  You 
could  come  here  an’  plant  rose-buds  all 
yo’  mortal  life,  an’  you  wouldn’t  never 
have  so  much  ez  a sprout,  much  less  ’n  a 
rose-bush — not  ef  you  planted  tell  Dooms- 
day.” 

Elijah  blushed  scarlet.  “An’  do  you 
think,  Mis’  Christian,  thet — ” 

“ I don’t  think  nothin’  about  it.  I know 
it.  But  ez  for  talkin' ! Why,  horses  an’ 
mules  couldn’t  drag  a word  out  o’  me 
about  yo’  plantin’  them  buds.  I been 
wantin’  to  tell  you  for  three  weeks  thet 
you  wouldn’t  have  no  crop,  but,  ez  I said 
befo’,  it  wasn’t  for  me  to  break  yore  si- 
lence. I wanted  to  tell  you  partly  on  her 
account,  too,  ’cause  ef  she  was  conscious 
of  it,  I know  it  would  pleg  her.  She 
was  so  sensible  always,  I know  how 
she’d  feel.” 

Elijah  moved  uneasily,  shifting  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

“Mis’  Christian,”  he  began,  “ we’re  here 
in  the  presence  o' the  dead,  ez  you  might 
say,  an’  I’m  a-goin’  to  talk  to  you  out- 
spoke. My  feelin’s  ain’t  things  I like  to 
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talk  about — an’  I’m  a slow -spoken  man 
anyway.  Either  my  luck  or  yores  is  the 
lot  of  purty  nigh  every  married  couple  in 
God’s  world.  Mighty  few  is  allotted  to 
die  together.  They’s  bound  to  be  a goer 
an’  a stayer,  an’  ef  the  goers  can  stand 
their  part  an’  keep  silence,  it’s  always 
seemed  to  me  the  stayers  might  do  ez  much 
— jest  hold  still — that’s  all.  I thought  I 
was  man  enough  to  do  it— an’  I am — 
ef— ” He  wanted  to  say  “ef  I could  be  let 
alone,”  but  he  dared  not.  He  left  the  sen- 
tence broken.  “But  ef  they’s  one  thing 
on  the  round  world  thet  I can't  stand,  it’s 
bein’  made  a fool  of— or  laughed  at.  An’ 
that’s  why  I planted  them  buds.” 

The  widow  looked  at  him  askance,  as  if 
half  suspicious  of  his  sanity.  But  ho  went 
on: 

“ She  ast  me,  Mis’  Christian — one  o’  the 
last  words  she  spoke— an’  I promised  her 
to  put  a rose-bud  on  her  grave  every  day 
—an’  I’ve  done  it.  I knowed  thet  ef  I was 
ketched  a-doin’  sech  a softy  thing,  they 
wouldn’t  be  no  peace  in  Simpkinsville  for 
me— so  I’ve  jest  buried  it.  An’  continue 
to  do  so  I mflst. 

“Now  I’ve  done  out  with  the  whole 
thing.  It  seemed  like  a little  thing  to 
ask.  Buds  is  plentiful,  an’  the  ceme- 
tery is  close-t  enough,  an’  I’d  do  a’most 
any  thing  to  please  her.  An’  yet — Well, 
it’s  jest  one  o’  them  little  things  sech  ez  a 
woman  ’ll  ask  a man  to  do  in  a minute , 
an’  he’ll  never  git  done  doin\  Th’  ain’t 
nothin'  I wouldn’t  do  for  her,  an’  do  glad- 
ly, thet  I could  keep  to  myself.  Ef  she’d 
’a’  ast  me  to  eat  a whole  rose-bush  every 
day,  I’d  eat  it  gladly,  thorns  an’  all. 
They’d  be  a plenty  o’  ways  of  eatin’  it  in 
secret,  an’  I wouldn’t  mind  a inward  thorn. 
But  this  here  trip  I’m  obligated  to  take — 
tell  the  truth,  it  plegs  me.  An’  now,  I 
don’t  doubt  thet  to  a woman  with  sech  a 
bloomin’  grave  ez  you  keep  I must  seem 
like  a mighty  begrudgin’  sort  of  a man, 
Mis’  Christian.” 

“Not  at  all,  Mr.  Tomkins — not  at  all. 
You’re  jest  precizely,  for  all  the  world, 
similar-dispositioned  to  John  Christian. 
Ef  I had  a-died  first,  although  he’d  ’a’  been 
all  broke  up  over  it,  I know  I wouldn’t 
have  no  mo’  flowers  on  my  grave  than 
sech  weeds  ez  the  good  Lord  gives  out  to 
beggars — not  a one.  Pore  John!  He 
often  said,  jest  a jokin’,  of  co’se,  thet  he’d 
promise  thet  I should  wear  weeds,  no  mat- 
ter which  went  first.  He  was  death  on 
jokin’  that-a-way.  Little  did  he  think 


I’d  wear  both  kinds,  though,  pore  John, 
which  no  doubt  I will.  In  tendin’  his 
grave,  Mr.  Tomkins,  I take  the  same  plea- 
sure I would  ’a’  took  ef  I was  in  it  an’  he 
fixin’  it  up.  Doin’  ez  you’d  be  done  by  is 
sometimes  mo’  satisfyin’  than  bein’  did  by. 
’Cause  them  thet  do  by  you  don’t  always 
come  up  to  the  mark. 

“But  don’t  think  I blame  you,  Mr. 
Tomkins.  Where  they’s  one  person  fore- 
ordained to  carry  rose-buds  around,  there’s 
been  a hundred  foreordained  to  laugh  at 
him. 

“But  it  looks  to  me  like  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  devise  some  way  to  have  you 
relieved.  Of  co’se  you’ve  got  to  keep  on 
— ez  long  ez  rose-buds  hold  out.  An’  of 
co’se  they’s  a long  summer  ahead,  an’  buds 
’ll  be  plentiful,  but  the  last  two  winters 
have  been  so  mild  thet  they’s  a reg’lar 
freeze  prophesied  next  year.  An’  ef  buds 
give  out,  ez  they’re  more’n  likely  to,  why, 
it  won’t  be  yore  fault.  An’  ef  she  sees 
into  yo’  heart  she’ll  see  thet  it  warms  so 
todes  her  the  day  the  roses  freeze  thet  she 
wouldn’t  be  indooced  to  have  you  start  it 
another  season.  An’  don’t  you  fret.  Jest 
go  along  plantin’  yore  buds,  an’  nobody 
livin’  but  you  an’  me  an’  this  gate-post’ll 
ever  know  it. 

“An’  any  time  you  feel  the  need  of 
givin’  way,  jest  come  over  to  his  square 
an’  make  yo’self  at  home,  whether  I’m 
there  or  not.  We  all  have  our  trials, 
Mr.  Tomkins,  an’  when  yore  buds  seem 
mo’  than  you  can  bear,  why  jest  remem- 
ber thet  I’ve  got  my  beer-bottles.  Qood- 
by!” 

She  held  out  her  hand.  Tomkins  took 
it  heartily,  without  a word,  and  then  turn- 
ing away,  he  proceeded  to  unfasten  her 
horse,  and  to  turn  his  head  while  she 
jumped  into  her  buggy. 

As  he  handed  her  the  reins,  lifting  his 
hat  as  he  did  so,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels. 

Involuntarily  at  the  sound  he  dodged 
into  the  open  gate  and  hurried  back 
through  the  cemetery  to  his  horse,  tied  at 
the  other  gate.  And  even  in  his  hurry 
and  fright,  as  he  strode  rapidly  through 
the  winding  paths,  the  comforting  thought 
that  took  shape  in  his  mind  was  ever  this: 

“’Stonishin’  what  a sensible  woman 
Christian’s  wife  is,  after  all !” 

She  was  to  him  quite  as  truly  the  dead 
man’s  wife  as  if  her  lamented  husband 
were  still  living.  Her  friendly  interest 
and  sympathy  had  been  that  of  a kindly 
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sister  woman  to  an  unhappy  brother  man. 
That  was  all.  And  he  was  grateful  to 
her.  Indeed,  as  he  rode  home  ward,  taking 
a winding  d6tour  that  should  bring  him 
to  his  own  gate  from  a direction  opposite 
the  cemetery,  as  the  hour  was  late,  he  was 
conscious  of  a lightened  burden. 

The  tension  of  awful  secrecy  had  been 
eased  by  the  simple  sharing  of  his  trial 
with  another— another  who,  notwithstand- 
ing her  own  different  temperament,  “ un- 
derstood.” 

This  was  Elijah’s  mood  today;  but 
when  next  morning  came  he  found  him- 
self definitely  annoyed  at  the  thought  of 
the  interested  woman  in  the  cemetery. 
She  would  know  when  he  came  in  and 
went  out.  Maybe  she  would  be  watching 
while  he  buried  the  bud.  He  would  feel 
like  such  a fool  if  he  suspected  this.  He 
hoped  that,  having  once  been  kind  and 
neighborly,  she  would  henceforth  mind 
her  own  business  and  let  him  alone. 

Fortunately  for  his  state  of  mind,  there 
was  no  reason  to  fear  that  she  was  any- 
where near  on  this  first  day,  and  he  per- 
formed his  mission  without  any  sort  of 
disturbance — excepting, indeed, the  distinct 
irritation  he  felt  when  he  perceived  the 
bent  hair-pin  still  lying  where  she  had 
dropped  it  the  day  before. 

The  color  mounted  to  his  face  when  he 
saw  this,  and  if  the  widow*  had  appeared 
before  him  at  this  moment  it  would  have 
been  hard  for  him. 

She  did  not  come,  however.  Indeed, 
though  he  regularly  came  and  went — and 
always  looked — he  did  not  see  her  for  sev- 
eral weeks;  and  when  at  last,  nearly  a 
month  later,  he  did  meet  her  coming  in 
with  a watering-pot  in  her  hand,  she  only 
smiled  in  a simple  and  friendly  way,  as 
she  said  to  him,  quite  as  if  he  might  have 
been  any  other  man:  “ Good  - mornin’, 
Mr.  Tomkins.  Mighty  dry  spell  o’  wea- 
ther,” and  passed  on. 

This  was  well  done;  and  Elijah  was 
pleased,  though  he  was  destined  to  experi- 
ence a somewhat  uncomfortable  moment, 
as  he  instantly  realized  that  he  had  met 
and  spoken  to  a lady  bearing  a heavy  ves- 
sel of  water  and  had  not  offered  to  carry 
it  for  her. 

Indeed,  lie  was  suddenly  so  ashamed 
of  himself  that  he  turned  to  proffer  the 
tardy  courtesy;  but  she  had  gone  so  far, 
and  his  voice  did  not  come  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  — well,  the  opportunity 
passed. 


When  it  was  over,  he  felt  rather  glad 
that  his  courteous  impulse  had  failed  to 
carry.  Better  let  her  think  him  a trifle 
crude,  or  even  impolite,  than  to  “begin 
* totin’  ’ water  to  John  Christian’s  grave.” 

“Ef  I was  to  be  ketched  doin’  secli  a 
thing  ez  that,”  he  even  reflected  further, 
“ I’d  be  worse  off  ’n  ever.” 

The  summer  was  a long  and  lonely 
one  to  Elijah.  His  home,  left  to  the  care 
of  a single  old  servant,  was  wellnigh 
comfortless. 

Adam’s  first  necessity,  preserved 
through  the  very  conditions  of  its  trans- 
mission, has  become  the  one  unimpaired 
heritage  of  his  latest  son.  It  is  still,  even 
as  at  first,  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 
A primary  need  of  his  life  is  yet  the  sus- 
taining companionship  of  some  good  wo- 
man, be  she  wife  or  mother  or  sister  or 
friend.  And  it  is  well  for  him  if  she  be 
better  than  he;  happy  for  him  if  she  spice 
the  sweetness  of  her  condescension  with 
differences  of  thought  and  opinion.  Only 
let  him  feel  that  she  understands  him, 
and  cares. 

Elijah,  in  spite  of  all  her  expressions 
of  kindness  to  him,  and  her  since  becom- 
ing reticence,  had  never  quite  forgiven 
the  widow  Christian  for  discovering  his 
secret.  The  rusting  hair-pin,  always  defi- 
nitely located  in  his  consciousness,  even 
when  the  summer’s  full  growth  had  cov- 
ered it  over, was  still  an  irritation  to  him. 

And  yet,  when  the  season  of  shortening 
days  was  at  hand,  when  September  was 
waning  and  October’s  promise  was  so  very 
barren,  he  one  day  idly  wondered  if  he 
should  never  meet,  if  for  but  a moment's 
recognition — “ jest  for  a passin’  o’  the  time 
o’  day” — the  one  woman  on  earth  who 
knew  and  respected  his  secret;  the  one 
who,  so  far  as  her  slight  knowledge  went, 
understood  him. 

He  saw  her  again, very  soon  after  this, 
but  there  was  no  greeting.  He  had  taken 
a fancy  to  come  in  by  “her  gate,”  and  he 
found  she  had  just  preceded  him.  For 
the  length  of  such  a distance  as  one 
would  designate  as  “a  block”  in  New 
York — it  would  be  “a  square”  in  New 
Orleans— he  walked  a short  distance  be- 
hind her.  And  the  morning  sun  shone 
full  upon  her  all  the  way,  defining  her 
trig  figure,  penetrating  the  coil  of  her 
hair.  She  did  not  look  around,  though 
she  must  have  heard  his  step. 

The  widow  Christian  was,  as  already 
seen,  a Presbyterian,  and  as  she  walked 
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before  Elijah  down  the  gravelled  path, 
every  hair  of  her  head  seemed  a fitting 
expression  of  her  faith.  Each  strand  lay 
as  if  obeying  a divine  injunction  dating 
from  the  foundations  of  the  world.  But 
it  was  clean  and  wholesome,  and  of  a true 
blue-black. 

It  was  frankly  Calvinistic,  eminently 
sure,  by  every  declaration  of  its  polished 
braid,  of  its  calling  and  election. 

And  yet — its  conscientious  wearer  was 
canonizing  a drunkard,  reincarnating  the 
tares  of  liis  wasted  life  as  flowers,  and 
feasting  her  famished  soul  upon  their  fra- 
grance and  beauty, willingly  self-deceived 
— apologizing,as  the  good  always  do  to  the 
bad.  Base  indeed  must  be  a life  too  poor  lo 
yield  a posthumous  flowering  of  balm  for 
the  anointing  of  loving  hearts.  The  in- 
consistency of  the  lonely  little  Presbyte- 
rian woman’s  daily  devotions  at  a shrine 
so  poor  and  yet  so  rich  in  color  and  sym- 
bols was  full  of  pathos.  She  reminded 
one  of  a little  Romanist  at  her  prie-dieu 
burning  her  candle  for  a departed  soul — 
without  the  consolations  of  purgatory. 

Elijah  did  not  try  to  overtake  her  this 
morning,  nor,  be  it  quickly  said  to  his 
credit,  did  he  think  these  thoughts  about 
her.  They  are  the  writer’s  — and  idle 
enough. 

But  Elijah  was  touched  with  sympathy 
for  her  as  she  walked  alone  before  him — 
he  knew  not  why. 

There  was  a suspicion  of  chill  in  the 
air  as  he  sniffed  its  breath  this  morning. 
The  faint,  indescribable  atmospheric  relief 
that  comes  when  a Southern  September 
yawns  for  a minute  is  hard  to  describe. 
It  is  only  as  if  summer  were  tired,  per- 
haps. Still,  a yawn  always  presages  a 
new  era — a renascence  beyond  its  culmi- 
nation. 

To  Elijah  it  meant  that  the  season  of 
the  blooming  rose  was  on  the  wane.  He 
lingered  quite  a while  at  his  poor  shrine 
to-day,  waiting,  for  no  reason  at  all.  But 
when  he  was  presently  startled  by  a rus- 
tling skirt,  and  looking  up,  saw  the  wid- 
ow depart,  he  turned  away  with  a definite 
sense  of  disappointment. 

She  certainly  had  known  he  was  there, 
and  might  have  had  the  grace  to  look 
over  and  nod,  or  to  remark  that  it  was  a 
cool  morning,  or  a warm  one.  Either 
would  have  been  true  enough. 

“The  fact  is,”  he  reflected,  as  a fretful 
ten-year-old  boy  might  have  done  — “the 
fact  is,  she  don't  keer  no  mo’  for  me  ’n 


what  she  does  for  the  next  one.  She  was 
jest  kind  to  me  because  she  is  kind,  that's 
all — an’  I was  jest  big  enough  of  a fool  to 
think  she  felt  reel  neighborly.” 

If  there  was  reason  for  such  misgiving 
to-day,  the  morrow  brought  the  lonely 
man  a goodly  grain  of  reassurance.  It 
was  indeed  a full  day. 

Unconsciously  piqued  by  his  last  expe- 
rience, he  determined  that  it  should  not  be 
repeated,  and  so  he  had  risen  betimes  and 
gone  earlier  than  usual  to  the  cemetery; 
and  he  was  turning  away,  feeling  remote 
enough  from  all  human  sympathy,  when 
he  saw  his  neighbor  enter  the  gate,  and 
by  first  intention  start  in  his  direction. 
His  first  feeling  was  a qualm  of  appre- 
hension lest  she  had  set  out  on  a visit  of 
investigation,  and  would  turn  back  when 
she  should  see  him. 

But  no;  she  had  seen  him.  There  was 
pleased  recognition  of  his  presence  in  her 
face  as  she  approached  him.  This  was, 
by-the-way,  the  first  time  that  he  saw  that 
she  was  pretty — or  thought  of  it,  indeed. 

“I  thought  I'd  find  you  here  early  this 
mornin’,  Mr.  Tomkins,  an’  so  I hurried 
up  to  ketch  you.”  Such  was  her  frank 
and  friendly  greeting.  “Mr.  Tomkins,” 
she  repeated,  when  she  had  reached 
him,  “I  jest  wanted  to  tell  you  thet  Jim 
Peters  is  goin’  to  be  fetched  down  from 
Sandy  Crik  an’  buried  here  to-morrer, 
an’  the  men  are  cornin’  by  sunup  in  the 
mornin’  to  dig  his  grave;  an’  the  Peters 
lot  is  right  down  there  back  o’  you,  an’  I 
thought  maybe,  like  ez  not,  you’d  like  to 
know  it.  I know  you’d  likely  ruther  not 
meet  ’em  here.  Ef  you  don’t  feel  like 
gittin’  up  about  three  o’clock — it’s  high 
moon  then — why,  you  could  easy  slip 
around  after  sundowfn.  They  don’t  nev- 
er be  anybody  here  late  of  evenin’s  no- 
how. I often  come  in  an’  sprinkle  his 
pansies  after  the  sun’s  off  of  ’em,  an’  I 
never  have  met  nobody  here  ’long  about 
dark.” 

She  stood  facing  the  grave  on  the  side 
opposite  Elijah  as  she  spoke.  There  was 
a note  of  real  friendliness  in  her  voice, 
and  it  touched  him  deeply. 

“I  declare.  Mis'  Christian,”  he  said, 
with  emotion,  “ I do  think  you’re  the 
best -hearted  an’  kindest  lady  I’ve  ever 
knew  in  all  my  life.  I do  indeed.”  And 
then,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  grave  be- 
tween them,  he  hastened  to  add,  “ Present 
company  excepted,  of  co'se.” 

“Of  co’se,”  she  repeated,  in  generous 
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like  gold  an’  diamonds  to  me  the  way  they 
do.  But  here  I keep  on  a-talkin’.  It’s  a 
little  fresh  this  mornin’,  an’  I reckon  we  ll 
have  the  early  frost.  Secli  buds  ez  you 
find  now  must  be  most  too  pretty  to  bury. 
The  fall  llowers  always  seem  like  they 
put  on  their  purtiest  so  ez  to  make  you 
hate  to  see  ’em  go.  Good-by.” 

Instead  of  answering,  Elijah  stepped 
quickly  around  the  grave  and  joined  her. 

“ Don't  burry  away,  Mis’  Christian,”  he 
said,  as  he  stepped  beside  her.  “I  ’ain’t 
got  no  nice  seat  to  offer  you,  like  you 
have,  but  I wrant  to  talk  to  you  a little. 
It's  been  on  my  mind  some  time  to  tell 
you  tliet  you  mustn’t  think  I ’ain’t  got  no 
mo’  pride  than  to  let  this  grave  o’  mine 
all  run  to  weeds  forever.  I’m  jest  a-wait- 
in’  a little  — tell  it  settles  solid  — an’  I’m 
goin’  to  have  it  fixed  up  decent  an’  ex- 
pensive. I thought  about  havin’  a reg’lar 
long  slab  laid  down  over  it,  an’  all  ce- 
mented round  the  edges.  But  I won’t  do 
it  now  tell  all  the  buds  give  out.  I’ve  got 
so  used  to  layin’  the  bud  under  the  sod 
tliet  I wouldn’t  feel  ez  ef  she  had  it  ef  it 
was  on  top  a lot  o’  marble  an’  stuff.  She 
was  a mighty  good  wife,  Mis’  Christian- 
most  of  her  time  porely,  ez  you  know. 
They’s  many  a little  thing  I wisht  I’d  ’a’ 
done  for  her,  ez  I look  back.  I’d  ’a’  had  a 
marble  stone  there  long  ago — ’ceptin’  for 
the  buds.” 

“ Well— I don’t  know  but  you’re  wise, 
Mr.  Tomkins.  Sometimes  I have  thought 
of  cementin’  his  in,  an’  jest  lettin’  it  rest 
so.  But  I haven’t  never  been  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  what  I’d  do  with  the 
bottles — whether  I'd  leave  ’em  inside  or 
take  ’em  out.  Sometimes,”  she  sighed, 
and  hesitated — “ some  times  I have  reel 
strange  misgivin's  about  them  bottles. 
Supposin’,  f'  instance,  thet  at  the  resur- 
rection he  was  to  be  mortified  out  of  all 
countenance  findin’  ’em  here  — with  the 
brewer’s  name  blowed  in  each  one — an’ 
all  the  white  - ribboned  angels  a -fly in’ 
round.  Of  co’se  ice  can't  tell  how  things 
is  goin’  to  be — an'  they’re  bound  to  be  some 
way.  I don't  know  but  I'll  change  it  all 
yet — some  day.  But  ef  I was  to  cement 
him  in  I'd  feel  mighty  empty-handed — 
an’  lost.  But  reely,  Mr.  Tomkins,  instid  o’ 
you  apologizin’  to  me,  I want  to  tell  you 
thet  I’ve  often  felt  reproached  seein’  you 
slip  in  an’  out  so  reg'lar  an’  so  quiet. 
You’re  doin’  a thing  she  ast  you  to  do — 
an’  doin’  it  modest  and  sincere.  An’  me— 
I'm  doin' a thing  he  never  would  ’a’  liked 


in  creation,  an’  makin’  a show  of  it — 
though  how  it  would  look  was  cert’nly  the 
last  thing  on  earth  in  my  mind.  Some- 
how pore  John  never  stood  ez  high  ez  I'd 
’a’  liked  him  to  among  the  livin’,  an’  I 
have  been  ambitious  to  have  him  stand 
well  among  the  dead.  But  you’re  the 
only  human  I’ve  ever  spoke  to  about  it, 
an’  the  good  Lord  knows  you’re  the  last 
man  I’d  ’a’  ever  thought  I could  ’a’  spoke 
to — seven  months  ago.  We  never  know 
what  we’ll  do — tell  it’s  done.” 

They  were  at  the  opening  of  the  hedge 
now,  and  she  walked  in,  Tomkins  fol- 
lowing. 

“ Ef  you  want  to  see  yoreself  ez  others 
see  you,  or  at  least  ez  I saw  you,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, look  at  this  pink  pansy.” 

She  chuckled  merrily  as  she  turned  the 
saucy  face  of  the  flower  so  that  he  could 
see  it.  Tomkins  laughed  too  as  he  looked 
at  it. 

“Nobody  knows  how  much  company 
them  pink  faces  have  been  to  me  all  sum- 
mer. Croppin’out  there  in  the  black  row 
they’re  like  jokes  at  a funeral.  We’ve  all 
told  ’em — or  listened  to  ’em — an’ they 's  no 
place  on  earth  thet  a joke  gets  its  own 
more’n  at  a funeral,  to  my  thiukin’.  Yas, 
ez  I said,  Mr.  Tomkins — Set  down  a 
minute,  won’t  you?  I won’t  charge  you 
any  more.” 

Her  playful  mood  was  like  wine  to 
poor  Elijah  after  a long  thirst.  She 
moved  to  the  end  of  the  bench  to  make 
room  for  him  as  she  spoke,  and  he  sat 
down. 

“Yas,  ez  I said,”  she  began,  in  quite  a 
changed  tone,  and  yet  with  a spring  in 
her  voice — “ez  I said,  Mr.  Tomkins,  I'd 
have  them  babies  home — ef  they  was 
mine — sister  or  no  sister.  Why,  the  way 
you’re  a-livin’  now,  you  ain’t  no  mo’n  a 
uncle  to  ’em.  An’  the  way  I look  at  it 
— of  co’se  you  ain't  never  goin’  to  think 
of  marryin’  again;  you  are  like  me  in 
that — an’  so,  the  way  you  start  out  with 
them  child’en  o’  yores  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Ef  you  was  jest  holdin’  off  tell 
sech  a time  ez  you  could  turn  out  among 
the  girls  to  pick  out  a step-mother  for  ’em  • 
for  her  rosy  cheeks,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent. Yore  sister  would  do  jest  ez  well  ez 
anybody  else  to  ripen  ’em  for  her.  But 
it  seems  to  me  thet  a man  o’  yore  stand- 
in’  an’  yore  stren’th  o’  mind  would  ’a’ 
took  some  nice  pious  old  lady  like  Mis’ 
Gibbs,  f’ instance,  tliet  has  done  quilted  all 
her  life  away  nearly,  an’  won't  accept  no 
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home  thet  she  can’t  earn.  Seems  to  me 
sech  a lady  ez  that  would  ’a’  kep’  yo’  fam- 
ily circle  intac' — an’  earned  a good  home 
at  the  same  time.  An’  Mis’  Gibbs,  why, 
she  thinks  the  world  an’  all  of  you.  She 
grannied  yore  mother  when  you  was  born 
— maybe  you  remember — ’t  least  so  she 
says.  She  says  you  was  the  reddest  baby 
she  ever  see  in  her  life,  but  I sort  o’  doubt 
that — with  yore  brown  hair.” 

She  glanced  at  Elijah’s  head  as  she  spoke. 

“Well!”  she  laughed;  “don’t  know  ez 
I doubt  it,  either,  look  at  you  now.” 

He  had,  indeed,  blushed  scarlet,  and 
now  he  blushed  again  because  she  had 
noticed  it. 

“I  do  declare!”  she  laughed  again. 
“ I reckon  you  must  be  like  a girl  I went 
to  school  with.  She  always  said  she  felt 
humiliated  every  time  she  reelized  she’d 
ever  been  a baby.  But  I glory  in  it. 
The  only  grudge  I’ve  got  against  it  is  thet 
I can’t  remember  how  folks  fed  me  an’ 
dressed  me  an’  toted  me  around — waited 
on  me.  I ’ain’t  got  a single  ricollection 
of  sech  ez  thet  in  all  my  life — not  a one. 
I’ve  done  the  fetchin’-  and  carryin’  for 
others  ever  sence  I can  remember,  an’ 
done  it  willin’  euougb,  too.  Still,  I’m  glad 
to  know  thet  I have  had  my  innin’s.  But 
you  think  over  what  I’ve  said  about  ole 
Mis’  Gibbs  now — but  don’t  never  let  on 
thet  I mentioned  it.  Some  child’en  is 
afeerd  of  her  on  account  of  her  wig— but 
they’d  soon  git  used  to  it.  It  does  shift 
some  sence  she’s  fell  away  so,  but  I don't 
doubt  thet  at  the  head  o’  yore  table  she’d 
very  soon  grow  up  to  it  again.  I know 
what  one  broke -up  home  is,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, an’  I hate  to  see  another.  Mine 
can’t  help  but  stay  broke — ’less’n  I’d  start 
adoptin’,  which  would  be  a hard  thing  to 
do — in  Simpkinsville.  There  couldn’t 
never  possibly  be  a orphan  without  rela- 
tions here,  where  everybody  is  kin — an’ 
a orphan  witli  about  twenty-’leven  look- 
ers-on is  the  last  thing  on  earth  for  any- 
body to  adopt.” 

This  was  the  last  meeting  Elijah  had 
with  the  widow  Christian  during  this  sea- 
son. He  staid  a few  minutes  to-day,  her 
willing  listener  and  grateful  guest. 

When  he  finally  made  his  awkward 
adieus  his  mind  was  filled  writh  a new 
hope  in  her  suggestion  of  reconstructing 
his  broken  circle— bringing  his  children 
home.  Perhaps,  after  all,  all  of  life  had 
not  gone  out  of  living. 

He  wished  a little,  as  he  pondered  over 


her  plan,  that  old  Mrs.  Gibbs’s  wig  were 
a closer  fit,  and  that  she  were,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  less  reminiscent.  But  these  were 
externalities.  She  would  really  care  for 
him — and  his  babes.  There  would  be  a 
light  in  the  front  room  when  he  should 
go  home  at  night. 

As  he  looked  back  over  the  last  seven 
months,  Elijah  felt  as  if  he  had  always 
been  a widower — and  wretched.  It  must 
be  wretched  to  be  a widower,  else  why  the 
common  race  for  escape? 

Perhaps  widowhood  is  as  miserable,  but 
its  pangs  are  different,  being  matters  of  a 
woman’s  soul.  With  her  it  is  rarely  a 
question  of  home  breaking  or  bodily  dis- 
comfort. She  is  herself  a maker  and  dis- 
burser  of  comfort.  Where  she  is  is  home. 
And  so  her  sorrow  is — otherwise. 

The  more  Elijah  pondered  over  the  ques- 
tion of  reorganizing  his  home,  the  more 
the  desire  to  do  so  grew  strong  within  him. 

Still— so  irreconcilable  are  sometimes 
the  factors  in  a difficult  situation — the 
more  he  thought  of  old  Mrs.  Gibbs  seated 
with  wig  askew  behind  his  coffee  urn,  the 
less  the  picture  invited  his  consent. 

But  the  new  concept  had  taken  shape 
— a reorganized  family  table— a little  chair 
on  one  side — a high  chair  on  the  other. 
If  old  Mrs.  Gibbs’s  wig  bobbed  up  con- 
stantly behind  the  coffee-urn,  there  was 
at  least  an  interrogation  point  above  it. 
And  in  the  interrogation  there  is  hope. 

Elijah  was  very  thoughtful  these  days 
— very  circumspect — very  serious. 

Many  times  he  went  to  the  cemetery, 
paid  his  tribute,  and  came  away  with- 
out even  looking  toward  the  Christian 
lot. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  old  Mrs. 
Gibbs. 

However  this  may  be,  a few  days  after 
this  last  interview,  when  he  had  as  usual 
deposited  his  floral  tribute,  he  leaned  over 
the  grave,  and  reaching  forward,  felt  care- 
fully about  the  roots  of  a certain  clump  of 
grass,  as  if  searching  for  something,  and 
presently  he  picked  up  an  old,  very  rusty 
hair-pin. 

He  laid  it  in  the  palm  of  his  other  hand 
a moment  and  looked  at  it.  Then,  taking 
his  handkerchief,  he  wiped  it  carefully,  as 
if  it  were  a precious  thing. 

“I  don’t  know  what  on  earth  I been* 
a-thinkin’  about  to  let  it  all  go  to  rust 
that-a-way,”  he  said  aloud. 

And  then  he  carefully  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 
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LBEXVHEKL  we  literary  tramping  over  Europe  with  nothing'  but  a 
folk  are  apt  to  be  such  flute  in  the  pocket;  or  walking  up  to  the 
:i  common  lot.  with  ten-  metropolis  with  no  luggage  but  the  MB.  of 
<L  i>.  t - here  ami  tliere  a tragedy ; or  sleeping  in  doorways  or  un- 
* iO  bt  a shabby  lot;  we  der  the  arches  of  bridges;  or  serving  as 
arrive  from  all  sorts  of  apothecaries’  'prentices- —we  were  good  so- 
une:vi>et' led  holes  and  cor-  defy  from  the  beginning.  I think  this 
ners  of  the  earth,  remote,  was  none  the  worse  for  us.  and  it  was 
obscure  . ami  at  the  best  vastly  the  better  for  good  society, 
we  do  so  often  come  up  Literature  in  Boston,  indeed,  was  so  re- 
Oiit  df  thL  ground ; but  at  spectable,  and  often  of  so  high  a lineage, 

• - wen4  of  asoer-  that  to  be  a.  poet  was  not  only  to  be  good 

t iUh'M  and  noted  origin,  society f but  almost  to  be  good  family.  If 
iUid  good  part  of  us  one  names  over  the  men  who  gave  Bos- 
dropped  from  the  skies,  ton  her  supremacy  in  literature  during 
too.  ad  *n  holding  horses  that  Unitarian  liar  vest-  time  of  the  old 
'before  the  doors  of  then  Puritanic  .seed-lime  which  was  her  Au* 
or  capping  verses  giistun  age,  one  names  the  people  who 
at  iltv  plough -Util;  or  were  and  who  had  been  socially  lirst  in 
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the  city  ever  since  the  self  exile  of  the 
Tories  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  To 
say  Prescott,  Motley,  Parkman,  Lowell, 
Norton,  Higginson,  Dana,  Emerson, Chan- 
ning,  was  to  say  patrician,  in  the  truest 
and  often  the  best  sense,  if  not  the  largest. 
Boston  was  small,  but  these  were  of  her 
first  citizens,  and  their  primacy,  in  its 
way,  was  of  the  same  quality  as  that,  say, 
of  the  chief  families  of  Venice.  But  these 
names  can  never  have  the  effect  for  the 
stranger  that  they  had  for  one  to  the  man- 
ner born.  I say  had,  for  I doubt  whether 
in  Boston  they  still  mean  all  that  they 
once  meant,  and  that  their  equivalents 
meant  in  science,  in  law,  in  politics.  The 
most  famous,  if  not  the  greatest  of  all  the 
literary  men  of  Boston,  I have  not  men- 
tioned with  them,  for  Longfellow  was  not 
of  the  place,  though  by  his  sympathies 
and  relations  he  became  of  it;  and  I have 
not  mentioned  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
because  I think  his  name  would  come  first 
into  the  reader's  thought  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  social  quality  in  the  humanities. 
He  was  of  the  brahmin ical  caste  which 
his  humorous  recognition  invited  from 
its  subjectivity  in  the  New  England  con- 
sciousness into  the  light  where  all  could 
know  it  and  own  it,  and  like  Longfellow 
he  was  allied  to  the  patriciate  of  Boston 
by  all  the  most  intimate  ties  of  life.  For 
a long  time,  for  the  whole  first  period  of 
his  work, he  stood  for  that  alone, its  tastes, 
its  prejudices,  its  foibles  even,  and  when 
he  came  to  stand  in  his  second  period,  for 
vastly,  for  infinitely  more,  and  to  make 
friends  with  the  whole  race,  as  few  men 
have  ever  done,  it  was  always,  I think, 
with  a secret  shiver  of  doubt,  a backward 
look  of  longing,  and  an  eye  askance.  He 
was  himself  perfectly  aware  of  this  at 
times,  and  would  mark  his  several  mis- 
givings with  a humorous  sense  of  the  situ- 
ation. He  was  essentially  too  kind  to  be 
of  a narrow  world,  too  human  to  be  finally 
of  less  than  humanity,  too  gentle  to  be  of 
the  finest  gentility.  But  such  limitations 
as  he  had  were  in  the  direction  I have 
hinted,  or  perhaps  more  than  hinted;  and 
I am  by  no  means  ready  to  make  a mock 
of  them,  as  it  would  be  so  easy  to  do  for 
some  reasons  that  he  has  himself  suggest- 
ed. To  value  aright  the  affection  which 
the  old  Bostonian  had  for  Boston  one  must 
conceive  of  something  like  the  patriotism 
of  men  in  the  times  when  a man’s  city 
was  a man’s  country,  something  Athe- 
nian, something  Florentine.  The  war 


that  nationalized  us  liberated  this  love  to 
the  whole  country,  but  its  first  tender- 
ness remained  still  for  Boston,  and  I sup- 
pose a Bostonian  still  thinks  of  himself 
first  as  a Bostonian  and  then  as  an  Amer- 
ican, in  a way  that  no  New-Yorker  could 
deal  with  himself.  The  rich  historical 
background  dignifies  and  ennobles  the 
intense  public  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
gives  it  a kind  of  personality’. 

In  literature  Dr.  Holmes  survived  all 
the  Bostonians  who  had  given  the  city 
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her  primacy  in  letters,  but  when  I first 
knew  him  there  was  no  apparent  ground 
for  questioning  it.  I do  not  mean  now 
the  time  when  I visited  New  England,  but 
when  I came  to  live  in  Boston,  and  to  be- 
gin the  many  happy  years  which  I spent 
in  her  fine  intellectual  air.  I found  time 
to  run  in  upon  him,  while  I was  there 
arranging  to  take  my  place  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  and  I remember  that  in  this 
brief  moment  with  him  he  brought  me  to 
book  about  some  vaunting  paragraph  in 
the  Nation  claiming  the  literary  primacy 
for  New  York.  He  asked  me  if  I knew 
who  wrote  it,  and  I was  obliged  to  own 
that  I had  written  it  myself,  when  with 
the  kindness  he  always  showed  me  he 
protested  against  my  position.  To  tell 
the  truth  I do  not  think  now  I had  any 
very  good  reasons  for  it,  and  I certainly 
could  urge  none  that  would  stand  against 
his.  I could  only  fall  back  upon  the 
saving  clause  that  this  primacy  was 
claimed  mainly  if  not  wholly  for  New 
York  in  the  future.  He  was  willing  to 
leave  me  the  connotations  of  prophecy, 
but  I think  he  did  even  this  out  of  polite- 
ness rather  than  conviction,  and  I believe 
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he  1 i it<l  always  a svmsjtmme.ss  wlujiv  Hm*  however,  ami  sail. I hr  bad.  been  so  lon^out 
ton  Was  concerned-  Which  could  in#  seem  of  practice  Mi.it  hi>  uOultl  mu  do  4\ 1 1 y Mt i ng* 
imcenerous  to  any  gemosms mind.  \V hat-  fnrhim.  hut  lie  gave  him  the  add  re* s 
ever  olVngenng-dwihi  of  me  Ins  may  Imre  of  another  jihysifum.  some  when1-  no m 
had.  with  reference  it>  Boston,  seemed  to  Wu.Mimgtoii  Blivet,  ami  ‘ ' i f you  do«yi,; 
satisfy  itself  when  several  years  after-  know  where  Washington  Street  isC  lie 
wards  be  happened  to  speak  of  A emaiit  said  with  a gay  burst  ai  a certain  vague 
character  m an  early  novel  of  none,  who  ness  winch  had  come  into  the  yonatr 
was  pot  iju'ac  the  kind  of  Hixsrfcou hitti  urn:  mans  fare,  ^ ‘-you  .do;u’(  know  any/hiug.1! 
could  wish- to  be.  ;Tb*vfVui£  via  tot*  had  bee  a talking  .of 

talk  wuU  another  person.,  who  bud  re-  wWo  lift*  -was  like  there,  a ml  he  mmle  .(nc 
ferred  to  my  IV^toimn,  and  the  docuir  M i him  in  some  detail.  He  \vu$  e<p*vmb 
bad  apparently  made  his  aetpuiinfamu:  m l v In  u*  rested  in  what  l:  had  to  vaytf.f  ihe. 
the  book,  and  not  liked  him.  "3  it  cider  mniute  subdiYisicm  and  distribution  of  the 
stood,  of  course, ” he  said,  *'  that  3o>  vots  uivressaries.  the  small  coins.,  and  Urn  small 
a Bostonian,  i tot  the  Bostordan,"  ami  1 vainer  adapted  to  their  jmrehaisyg  the in- 
com  hi  truthfully  answer  that  this  was  by  tensely  retail  chummier,  iu  fact.  of  house : 
ail  rofe&ri$  my  o #?ii  iuid^;rshM)di|ig  too.  Hold  |:ir6vj4iodiiig ; ^41  1 ^pu]d  aye  U<dv  vb-  -by 
His  fondness  for  Ins  rdy,  which  m>  one  he  pleased  himself  in  formulating  tb>* 
could  appreciate  Ik*  t let:  Main  my  sel  f,  1 Theory  that  the  higher  a cmldalmn  the 
hope,  often-  found  expression  in  a bur  hne.r  the  appm-tkiiimehi  of  the  dmmouW 
Mosque  excess  in  ills  W ri  tings,  and1  iu  his  and  supplies.  The  ideal,  he  said,  was  a 
talk  perlaips  oftmicr  still.  Hard  upon  my  oiyiir/a  Mon  m which  you  could  buy  two 
return  from  Yenice  T had  a half  iiour  isiiUe.  w.>nh  of  beef,  and  :c  divergence 
with  bun  in  his  old  fcluby ->jm  Charles  Iroru  Oiis  blaiidard  was  towards  barba- 
StivcV.  where  he  sldi  lived  iu  l8f»a,  and  mm. 

while  .V  was  there  g young  mbn  vanm  in  The  secret  of  tire-  man  who  is  univeo- 
for  )he  doctors  help  as  it  physi.uao,  sally  irdex^slirig  o;  lliat  lie  iv  universally 
though  he  looked vyi&s  almy.^  ykll  ilhr  byNbc 
so  lively  and  piwerfuk  that  I have  since  secret  of  the  charm  Unit  itoeior  Boimvs 
had  my  doubts  v$  ioUhvr  'he  had  not  made  had  for  overy  one.  No  doubt  he  knew 
a pretext  for  a gimipsn  of  him  as  the  Auto  it.  lor  what  that/  most  aim  ihteibgeuce 
er;u.  M L* * doctor  look  him  upon  his  word,  did  not  know  of  itself  W4*  scarcely  worth 
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dine  at  the  Fieldses1,  in  Boston 


It.  was  natural  U>  be  at  least  a,s  CGavincing*  &£  the 
at  certain  meetings  of  flie  I>autr  Club,  natural 

his  Iran  ad  a-  There  was  \k  time  in  his  history  when: 
tion  for  crifioisuu,  and  thkrk  wits  supjier ' the  popular  ighorapee  classed  Flint  tvtib 
later,  that  one  saw  the  doctor;  and  his  those  who  were  Ohee  rudely  called  in fi- 
voice  was  Imard  at  tin*.  supper  raUo>r  tipiu-  dels;  but  the  'world  lias  since  gone  so  fast 
at.  the  criticism,  for  lie  Was  n&  It;ihai»ap«.  a rid ’so  lav  that  the  mind  he  was  of  coTir 
He  always  seen  ted  to  like' a curiam  turn  ee  riling  religious  belief  would  pow  be 
of  the  ifilk  toward  the  trivytieab  but  with  thought  religious  hy  a good  half  of  the 
upaee  for  the  font,  on  a firm  grok,  ml  <>f  fact  religions  world.  It  i«  true'  t ij^t  he  h*d 
this*  side  of  the  shadows;  yvittui  it  earn*  to  and  always  kepi  h<  grudge  against  the 
going  over  among  them,  and  laving  JfoTii  une»'Strul  v'afvuostu  which  afflicted  hi# 
of  them  with  the  hand  of  faith.,  us  if  they  youth;  am)  he  xyas  -through  a) i risers  and 
Wfcr*  -nbshinov  he  was  not  of  the  exeur-  laps'-s-  of  opinion  ^sserdially  Umtarmni 
^uik  - It  is  weU  known  ho«v  for  vent  I Hut  of  the  homrsl  heiivi  nf:  any  one,  l ain 
O'tmm  i say  devoMi  ..a  spirfoinhd  Lon.^  sawn  he  nrvvr  Fell  or  spoke  otherwise  than 
Telfow  & !>v.iM,v*r  tii  jay^  Apph  ton.  was;  hh^ijolermli ly.  most  leutlerly.  As  often 
ruid  when  iiv  oas  ;>?  the  taole  Um/  u fooU  he  spuko  of.:reii^io.n,  and  his.  talk  tend- 
ril foe  jpoet  * drlicuk* akTil  ' to  keep  fom  ed  .tout  very  bfton.  I never  heard  an  ir  re- 
run! tlm  Autot/wU  from  inyol  vn/y  l hew-  hgiou*  Jrbm  him,  for  less  a scoff  or 
solves -io  a oahiel;,  sma I n* Wmvcrsy  upon  *uvet  ut.  rviigfon •;  and  I am  certain  that 
Ihe*  matter  a f nn4iufestii;iious.  \VTfIi  ftp;  this  was  not  merely  fiec&tiftg-  he  would 
liuhnes  the  iiujuiry  was  Inquiry,  in  tlm  have  thought  it  had  though-  urn 

last.  i believe,  and  tfth  burden  of  proof  ttohiitedly  he  would: -have  thought  it  had 
was  left  Id  the  gliosis  and  their  friends  taswi ; 1 think  li  mnwywl,  \\  hurt  him,  t.r> 
His  attitude  was  strictly  scientific;  - he  >h>  hr  Vomited a.mhng-1,he  ieonoehist^  mid  he 
med  nothing,  hut  he  expected  the  super  would  have  beeti  profoundly  grrevyd  if  he 
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fcfchW  >liare  {mown  l'»m<r  whlelyfchis  false  ib&tlm  ffitih#  .fe^ly.  Per- 

notion  of  liim  cmce  prevailed-  It  can  dn  hap&he  Hmught  that  ‘he  Jhicj  already. 

liHrm  ;K  this  kwe  dwy  to  mipuvt  from  reached.  that  Mtpe  iit  tos  literary  life 
the  secrets  of  Hit-  mdm.duug  [10^  tbs  when  he  a fftcr  rmher than.  a ques- 
jaet  that  a snp  jK>M*d:,i»J hbtddy  in.  ite.ioiie  tiV?n.  and  when  ?*ea.sori$  and  not  feelings 
■of  his  Mot*y':  u The  Tfuardiuo  Angel  ’*  iypl  most  Iiaw  to  do  With  hiwacfTptance-or  r«w 
Up  Mnhfhhy  inany  v<nb«<!rih0l^  jet  t f >ti  Due  he  had  to  lire  many  .years 

N<mv,  the  tone  of  that  story  would  001  In*  yet  before  ho  reached this  slate.  When 
thought  even  mildly  agnostic,  I fancy,  }n>  did  reach  it.  happily  a go**l.  whsfe/h^: 
ami  long  before  his  death  the  author  had  lore  bis  death,  I do  not  believe  Anjmifp 
outlived  the  error  eoneenli ng;  him.  nverenjuVed  the  like  condition  more.  H> 

ft  ’ Was  hot  the  best  of  liife  stoiges,  by  to  feel  iiimsetf  oat 

may  mvan?,  <in4  it  'v.Ouhl  not  .be  too  harsh  marh  work  before  him  Milk  in*  l with  ;u> 
to  (uly  that  it  yr&§  the  p§6rn$L,  His  hovels  thing  Ui#t  chhid'r$fnyoke  in  hi* 

all  belonged  to  an  order  of  romance  Which  activities,  Hr  loved  at  all  jiimm  to  Uke 
was  as  distinctly  his  mYii  tki  The  form  of  iumsoif  objectively,  jf  1 may  so  express 
dramatized  (^ssay  which  heyiimmted  in  . w>y  sense  of  a ^r»hud“  that  nils- 

the  Autoevat.  Ilf  h£r<H4 Imforcylm  wa* 
of  them,  lie  ^erfcaihly  dhf  ***&  ihihk  td<f  uniyer^Jly  ^ &M.he  ih$ 

proudly,  and  I heard  him  quote  with  r*L  umverw  from  him-self.  1 do  uol  know 
ish  the  phrase  of  a ladv  who  bad sja deep  -how  one  is  to  study  h olherw^ey The  i*u- 
of  them  to  him  us  in*  ’f  medicated  novels/'  personal  has  really mo  esistame . but  *a  dh 
That,  indeed,  was  perhaps yrhM  they  were:  all  his  subtlety  and  depth  he  was  of  a 
a hum,  land  odor  of  the."  ptmrma^opveiw  )m ke  so  simple,  of  a spirit  so  umve.  thui 
<dxtng- to  their  pa^ej5v  tiion  tnajfie  woo.  s^j-  he  could  nut  practise  (he  ftdim  some  use 
entitle.  Ho-  knrwv  this  tetter  than  any  to  conceal  that,  interest  in  self  which, 
one  else,  of  course, \mid  if  any'  ope  had  after  **11,  every  one  knows  is  ooly  com 
said  id  Mf  his  turn  he  would  hardly  have  cealad,  .He" frankly  mid  joyously  vntnle 
minded  it  But  what  he  did  mind  was  Inin  sell  the  Htallhtyiiiy 

lb«  ;pemstent  misinterpretation  of  his  quest  of  the  heartland  nuricL  of .oih&r 
intemiun  in  C'wubn  quarters  where  lid  •men,  but  so. far  fiMn*t^nglhi$;  himself  dot' 
thcTUght  bVb^>l  f|i»  ri^lit  /to  1*1.'  yhhs,  .ami . iti  itv  tb^re 

jcyitreism  y>hjstoxdl  of  the  «ucces«Sbn  rtf  nwfe?  vva^  an^y  ona  who  Wais  niOro: 
queers  that  g^feeted  the  sureessivr  trunw  arid  gladly  your  fellow  heiog  in  t hW 
hers  of  his  stovy  , aud  it.  was  no  secret  things  of  the  soul 
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jVfed  on.  tilths  must  :0£ 
■Styttr'e.  on?  slse/?  lie 
thought  tlmt  our  Amer 
ie^tx  wa#  in!l*rii?ly 

1 t)mi 

1 faW&>: 

i \mw  an  'iiy- 

^ V^e : J W pu  Tm- 

ijifnM^tupcin 
grdximl  >viih  his  fellow- 
man . f n*Wl  to  not  i w 
in  tto 

v ^Uman  who  s*rv*d  om  tv 
ih{ock> on;V.B^,«ou  Sf<?e.et 
a mH  of  jitfiBcUdnHle 
the  Aufch 
rtni  wididjxdtftd  have 
eon*fc  hotn  Molbihg  but 
tfo  . kindly  i&tMH  be-, 
t ween  them  ;.  if  you 
wftn^te  ' hikft  y^heiji  be 
WiiH  OiigiVgXli  "tO  $£+.. 

Holrnes,  iold  fob 
with  ii.  sdn  or  ioipikit*:* 
liob  :i  u 1i  is  rmamer  that 
the  UKmght  #f anftfnog 
$***-%' 

prOfurmtitni,  'IThe-fOtKt' 
M low  who  took  1 \\ 
i\)riyes&\n>n  t the  Kereriy 
aiui  Hand  tester:  shores 
$eem«?d  to  he  nq He  Hi 
ihe  joke  of  the  dfHAnr> 
iiuHiot*;  uhd  wHhib  ;tb^ 
.viJlal;  t })&■  tltiugs  of  the  ..wwl.ii,  be  lifrtf  bounds  Of  Itls  personal,  modesty  and  his 

i hrough - iumdiomVi  dtehiiy  perm  it. ted  himself  a 
palings  ain!  over  the  hWdten  bptlit^  M tu«  ''&#$&&&  dailies;  whe^  you 

on  tie-  o .-i -w.  .o  w Mils ; ;jmf  Itli'mk  tie  was  stood'  talking  with  him.  or  Jisrteidilg  fo 

• .'  . ? . „ . ...  . , V • , .1  1 ■•  -. 
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or  kept  a faithfuler  conscience  for  his 
guests.  With  those  who  appeared  to  him 
in  the  flesh  he  used  a miraculous  tact, 
and  I fancy  in  his  treatment  of  all  the 
physician  native  in  him  bore  a character- 
istic part.  No  one  seemed  to  be  denied 
access  to  him,  but  it  was  after  a moment 
of  preparation  that  one  was  admitted,  and 
any  one  who  was  at  all  sensitive  must 
have  felt  from  the  first  moment  in  his 
presence  that  there  could  be  no  trespass- 
ing in  point  of  time.  If  now  and  then 
some  insensitive  began  to  trespass,  there 
was  a sliding-scale  of  dismissal  that  nev- 
er failed  of  its  work,  and  that  really  saved 
the  author  from  the  effect  of  intrusion. 
He  was  not  bored  because  he  would  not  be. 

I transfer  at  random  the  impressions 
of  many  years  to  my  page,  and  I shall 
not  try  to  observe  a chronological  order 
in  these  memories.  Vivid  among  them 
is  that  of  a visit  which  I paid  him  with 
Osgood  the  publisher,  then  newly  the 
owner  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly , when  I 
had  newly  become  the  sole  editor.  We 
wished  to  signalize  our  accession  to  the 
control  of  the  magazine  by  a stroke  that 
should  tell  most  in  the  public  eye,  and 
we  thought  of  asking  Dr.  Holmes  to  do 
something  again  in  the  manner  of  the 
Autocrat  and  the  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table.  Some  letters  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  management  concern- 
ing our  wish,  and  then  Osgood  thought 
that  it  would  be  right  and  fit  for  us  to  go 
to  him  in  person.  He  proposed  the  visit, 
and  Dr.  Holmes  received  us  with  a mind 
in  which  he  had  evidently  formulated  all 
his  thoughts  upon  the  matter.  His  main 
question  was  whether  at  his  age  of  sixty 
years  a man  was  justified  in  seeking  to 
recall  a public  of  the  past,  or  to  create  a 
new  public  in  the  present.  He  seemed  to 
have  looked  the  ground  over  not  only 
with  a personal  interest  in  the  question, 
but  with  a keen  scientific  zest  for  it  as 
something  which  it  was  delightful  to  con- 
sider in  its  generic  relations;  and  I fancy 
that  the  pleasure  of  this  inquiry  more 
than  consoled  him  for  such  pangs  of  mis- 
giving as  he  must  have  had  in  the  per- 
sonal question.  As  commonly  happens 
in  the  solution  of  such  problems,  it  was 
not  solved;  he  was  very  willing  to  take 
our  minds  upon  it,  and  to  incur  the  risk, 
if  we  thought  it  well  and  were  willing  to 
share  it. 

We  came  away  rejoicing,  and  the  new 
series  began  with  the  new  year  following. 
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It  was  by  no  means  the  popular  success 
that  we  had  hoped;  not  because  the  au- 
thor had  not  a thousand  new  things  to 
say,  or  failed  to  say  them  with  the  gust 
and  freshness  of  his  immortal  youth,  but 
because  it  was  not  well  to  disturb  a form 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  an 
achievement  which  had  become  classic. 
It  is  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  that  people  think,  when  they  think 
of  the  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  essay 
which  the  author  invented, and  they  think 
also  of  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Ta- 
ble, because  he  followed  so  soon;  but  the 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table  came  so  long 
after, that  his  advent  alienated  rather  than 
conciliated  liking.  Very  likely,  if  the 
Poet  had  come  first  he  would  have  had 
no  second  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
readers,  for  his  talk  was  full  of  delightful 
matter;  and  at  least  one  of  the  poems 
which  graced  each  instalment  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  greatest  that  Dr.  Holmes 
eve*  wrote.  I mean  Homesick  in  Hea- 
ven, which  seems  to  me  not  only  what  I 
have  said,  but  one  of  the  most  important, 
the  most  profoundly  pathetic  in  the  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  I do  not  know  any  other 
that  in  the  same  direction  goes  so  far 
with  suggestion  so  penetrating. 

The  other  poems  were  mainly  of  a cast 
which  did  not  win;  the  metaphysics  in 
them  were  too  much  for  the  human  inter- 
est, and  again  there  rose  a foolish  clamor 
of  the  creeds  against  him  on  account  of 
them.  The  great  talent,  the  beautiful  and 
graceful  fancy,  the  eager  imagination  of 
the  Autocrat  could  not  avail  in  this  third 
attempt,  and  I suppose  the  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast  Table  must  be  confessed  as 
near  a failure  as  Dr.  Holmes  could  come. 
It  certainly  was  so  in  the  magazine  which 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  first  had  availed 
to  establish  in  the  high  place  the  period- 
ical must  always  hold  in  the  history  of 
American  literature.  Lowell  was  never 
tired  of  saying,  when  he  recurred  to  the 
first  days  of  his  editorship,  that  the  mag- 
azine could  never  have  gone  at  all  with- 
out the  Autocrat  papers.  He  was  proud 
of  having  insisted  upon  Holmes's  doing 
something  for  the  new  venture,  and  he 
was  fond  of  recalling  the  author's  mis- 
givings concerning  his  contributions, 
which  later  repeated  themselves  with  too 
much  reason,  though  not  with  the  reason 
that  was  in  his  own  mind. 

He  lived  twenty-five  years  after  that 
self-question  at  sixty,  and  after  eighty  he 
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continued  to  prove  that  threescore  was 
not  the  limit  of  a man’s  intellectual  ac- 
tivity or  literary  charm.  During  all 
that  time  the  work  he  did  in  mere  quan- 
tity was  the  work  that  a man  in  the  prime 
of  life  might  well  have  been  vain  of  doing, 
and  it  was  of  a quality  not  less  surpris- 
ing. If  I asked  him  with  any  sort  of  fair 
notice  I could  rely  upon  him  always  for 
something  for  the  January  number,  and 
throughout  the  year  I could  count  upon 
him  for  those  occasional  pieces  in  which 
he  so  easily  excelled  all  former  writers  of 
occasional  verse,  and  which  he  liked  to 
keep  from  the  newspapers  for  the  maga- 
zine. He  had  a pride  in  his  promptness 
with  copy,  and  you  could  always  trust 
his  promise.  The  printer’s  toe  never 
galled  the  author’s  kibe  in  his  case;  he 
wished  to  have  an  early  proof,  which  he 
corrected  fastidiously,  but  not  overmuch, 
and  he  did  not  keep  it  long.  He  had 
really  done  all  his  work  in  the  manu- 
script, which  came  print  - perfect  'and 
beautifully  clear  from  bis  pen,  in  that 
flowing,  graceful  hand  which  to  the  last 
kept  a suggestion  of  the  pleasure  he  must 
have  had  in  it.  Like  all  wise  contribu- 
tors he  was  not  only  patient,  but  very 
glad  of  all  the  queries  and  challenges 
that  proof-reader  and  editor  could  accu- 
mulate on  the  margin  of  bis  proofs,  and 
when  they  were  both  altogether  wrong 
he  was  still  grateful.  In  one  of  his 
poems  there  was  some  Latin  Quarter 
French,  which  our  collective  purism 
questioned,  and  I remember  how  tender 
of  us  he  was  iu  maintaining  that  in  his 
Parisian  time,  at  least,  some  ladies  beyond 
the  Seine  said  “Eh,  b’en,” instead  of  44 Eh, 
bien.”  He  knew  that  we  must  be  always 
on  the  lookout  for  such  little  matters,  and 
he  would  not  wound  our  ignorance. 

I do  not  think  any  one  enjoyed  praise 
more  than  he.  Of  course  he  would  not 
provoke  it,  but  if  it  came  of  itself,  he 
would  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure,  as 
long  as  a relish  of  it  remained.  He  used 
humorously  to  recognize  his  delight  in  it, 
and  to  say  of  the  lecture  audiences  which 
in  earlier  times  hesitated  applause,  44  Why 
don’t  they  give  me  three  times  three?  I 
can  stand  it!”  He  himself  gave  in  the 
generous  fulness  he  desired.  He  did  not 
praise  foolishly  or  dishonestly,  though  he 
would  spare  an  open  dislike;  but  when  a 
thing  pleased  him  he  knew  how  to  say 
so  cordially  and  skilfully,  so  that  it  might 
help  as  well  as  delight.  I suppose  no 


great  author  has  tried  more  sincerely  and 
faithfully  to  befriend  the  beginner  than 
he;  and  from  time  to  time  he  would 
commend  something  to  me  that  he  thought 
worth  looking  at,  but  never  insistently. 
In  certain  cases,  where  he  had  simply  to 
ease  a burden  from  his  own  to  the  edito- 
rial shoulders,  he  would  ask  that  the  as- 
pirant might  be  delicately  treated.  There 
might  be  personal  reasons  for  this,  but 
usually  his  kindness  of  heart  moved  him. 
His  tastes  had  their  geographical  limit,  but 
his  sympathies  were  boundless,  and  the 
hopeless  creature  for  whom  he  interceded 
was  oftener  remote  from  Boston  and  New 
England  than  otherwise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  had  a nature 
singularly  affectionate,  and  that  it  was 
this  which  was  at  fault  if  he  gave  some- 
what too  much  of  himself  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Class  of  ’29,  and  all  the 
multitude  of  Boston  occasions,  large  and 
little,  embalmed  in  the  clear  amber  of 
his  verse,  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  amber.  If  he  were  asked  he  could 
not  deny  the  many  friendships  and  fel- 
lowships which  united  in  the  asking;  the 
immediate  reclame  from  these  things  was 
sweet  to  him;  but  he  loved  to  comply  as 
much  as  he  loved  to  be  praised.  In  the 
pleasure  he  got  he  could  feel  himself  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  but  the  coun- 
try which  owned  him  prophet  began  per- 
haps to  feel  rather  too  much  as  if  it 
owned  him,  and  did  not  prize  his  vatici- 
nations at  all  their  worth.  Some  polite 
Bostonians  knew  him  chiefly  on  this  side, 
and  judged  him  to  their  own  detriment 
from  it. 

After  we  went  to  live  in  Cambridge, 
my  life  and  the  delight  of  it  were  so  whol- 
ly there  that  in  ten  years  I had  hardly 
been  in  as  many  Boston  houses.  As  I have 
said,  I met  Dr.  Holmes  at  the  Fieldses’,  and 
at  Longfellow’s,  when  he  came  out  to  a 
Dante  supper,  which  was  not  often,  and 
somewhat  later  at  the  Saturday  Club  din- 
ners. One  parlous  time  at  the  publisher's 
I recall,  when  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
and  the  Autocrat  clashed  upon  homoeop- 
athy, and  it  required  all  the  tact  of  the 
host  to  lure  them  away  from  the  danger- 
ous theme.  As  it  was,  a battle  waged  in 
the  courteous  forms  of  Fontenoy,  went  on 
pretty  well  through  the  dinner,  and  it 
was  only  over  the  coffee  that  a truce  was 
called.  I need  not  say  which  was  hetero- 
dox, or  that  each  had  a deep  and  strenuous 
conscience  in  the  matter.  I have  always 
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felt  it  a proof  of  his  extreme  leniency  to 
me,  unworthy,  that  the  doctor  was  able  to 
tolerate  my  own  defection  from  the  elder 
faith  in  medicine;  and  I could  not  feel 
his  kindness  less  caressing  because  I knew 
it  a concession  to  an  infirmity.  He  said 
something  like,  After  all  a good  physician 
was  the  great  matter ; and  I eagerly  turned 
his  clemency  to  praise  of  our  family  doc- 
tor. 

He  was  very  constant  at  the  Saturday 
Club,  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted, 
and  few  of  its  members  missed  fewer  of 
its  meetings.  He  continued  to  sit  at  its 
table  until  the  ghosts  of  Hawthorne,  of 
Agassiz,  of  Emerson,  of  Longfellow,  of 
Lowell,  out  of  others  less  famous,  bore  him 
company  there  among  the  younger  men 
in  the  flesh.  It  must  have  been  very 
melancholy,  but  nothing  could  deeply 
cloud  his  most  cheerful  spirit.  His  stren- 
uous interest  in  life  kept  him  alive  to  all 
the  things  of  it.  after  so  many  of  his 
friends  were  dead.  The  questions  which 
he  was  wont  to  deal  with  so  fondly,  so 
wisely,  the  great  problems  of  the  soul, 
were  all  the  more  vital,  perhaps,  because 
the  personal  concern  in  them  was  in- 
creased by  the  translation  to  some  other 
being  of  the  men  who  had  so  often  tried 
with  him  to  fathom  them  here.  The  last 
time  I was  at  that  table  he  sat  alone  there 
among  those  great  memories;  but  he  was 
as  gay  as  ever  I saw  him ; his  wit  spar- 
kled, his  humor  gleamed ; the  poetic  touch 
was  deft  and  firm  as  of  old;  the  serious 
curiosity,  the  instant  sympathy  remained. 
To  the  witness  he  was  pathetic,  but  to  him- 
self he  could  only  have  been  interesting, 
as  the  figure  of  a man  surviving,  in  an 
alien  but  not  unfriendly  present,  the  past 
which  held  so  vast  a part  of  all  that  had 
constituted  him.  If  he  had  thought  of  him- 
self in  this  way,  it  would  have  been  with- 
out one  emotion  of  self-pity,  such  as  more 
maudlin  souls  indulge,  but  with  a love  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  as  keenly  alert  as 
in  his  prime. 

For  three  privileged  years  I lived  all 
but  next-door  neighbor  of  £lj\  Holmes 
in  that  part  of  Beacon  Street  whither  he 
removed  after  he  left  his  old  home  in 
Charles  Street,  and  during  these  years  I 
saw  him  rather  often.  We  were  both  on 
the  water  side,  which  means  so  much 
more  than  the  words  say,  and  our  library 
windows  commanded  the  same  general 
view  of  the  Charles  rippling  out  into  the 
Cambridge  marshes  and  the  sunsets,  and 


curving  eastward  under  Long  Bridge, 
through  shipping  that  increased  onward 
to  the  sea.  He  said  that  you  could  count 
fourteen  towns  and  villages  in  the  com- 
pass of  that  view,  with  the  three  conspic- 
uous monuments  accenting  the  different 
attractions  of  it:  the  tower  of  Memorial 
Hall  at  Harvard;  the  obelisk  on  Bunker 
Hill;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  that 
bulk  of  Tufts  College  which  he  said 
he  expected  to  greet  his  eyes  the  first 
thing  when  he  opened  them  in  the  other 
world.  But  the  prospect,  though  gener- 
ally the  same,  had  certain  precious  differ- 
ences for  each  of  us,  which  I have  no 
doubt  he  valued  himself  as  much  upon  as 
I did.  I have  a notion  that  he  fancied 
these  were  to  be  enjoyed  best  in  his  libra- 
ry through  two  oval  panes  let  into  the 
bay  there  apart  from  the  windows,  for 
he  was  apt  to  make  you  come  and  look 
out  of  them  if  you  got  to  talking  of  the 
view  before  you  left.  In  this  pleasant 
study  he  lived  among  the  books,  which 
seemed  to  multiply  from  case  to  case  and 
shelf  to  shelf,  and  climb  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Everything  was  in  exquisite 
order,  and  the  desk  where  he  wrote  was  as 
scrupulously  neat  as  if  the  sloven  disar- 
ray of  most  authors’  desks  were  impossi- 
ble to  him.  He  had  a number  of  ingen- 
ious little  contrivances  for  helping  his 
work,  which  he  liked  to  show  you ; for  a 
time  a revolving  book-case  at  the  corner 
of  his  desk  seemed  to  be  his  pet;  and  af- 
ter that  came  his  fountain-pen,  which  he 
used  with  due  observance  of  its  fountain 
principle,  though  he  was  tolerant  of  me 
when  I said  I always  dipped  mine  in  the 
inkstand;  it  was  a merit  in  his  eyes  to 
use  a fountain-pen  in  anywise.  After  you 
had  gone  over  these  objects  with  him,  and 
perhaps  taken  a peep  at  something  he  was 
examining  through  his  microscope,  he  sat 
down  at  one  corner  of  his  hearth,  and  in- 
vited you  to  an  easy-chair  at  the  other. 
His  talk  was  always  considerate  of  your 
wish  to  be  heard,  but  the  person  who 
wished  to  talk  when  he  could  listen  to  Dr. 
Holmes  was  his  own  victim,  and  always 
the  loser.  If  you  were  well  advised  you 
kept  yourself  to  the  question  and  response 
which  manifested  your  interest  in  what 
he  was  saying,  and  let  him  talk  on,  with 
his  sweet  smile,  and  that  husky  laugh  he 
broke  softly  into  at  times.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  very  well  when  you  came  in 
upon  him;  then  he  would  name  his  trou- 
ble, with  a scientific  zest  and  accuracy, 
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and  pass  quickly  to  other  matters.  As  I 
have  noted,  he  was  interested  in  himself 
only  on  the  universal  side;  and  he  liked 
to  find  his  peculiarity  in  you  better  than 
to  keep  it  his  own ; he  suffered  a visible 
disappointment  if  he  could  not  make  you 
think  or  say  you  were  so  and  so  too.  The 
querulous  note  was  not  in  his  most  cheer- 
ful register;  he  would  not  dwell  upon  a 
specialized  grief  ; though  sometimes  I 
have  known  him  touch  very  lightly  and 
currently  upon  a slight  annoyance,  or  dis- 
relish for  this  or  that.  As  he  grew  older, 
he  must  have  had,  of  course,  an  old  man’s 
disposition  to  speak  of  his  infirmities;  but 
it  was  fine  to  see  him  catch  himself  up  in 
this,  when  he  became  conscious  of  it,  and 
stop  short  with  an  abrupt  turn  to  some- 
thing else.  With  a real  interest,  which 
he  gave  humorous  excess,  he  would  cele- 
brate some  little  ingenious  thing  that  had 
fallen  in  his  way,  and  I have  heard  him 
expatiate  with  childlike  delight  upon  the 
merits  of  a new  razor  he  had  got:  a sort 
of  mower,  which  he  could  sweep  reckless- 
ly over  cheek  and  chin  without  the  least 
danger  of  cutting  himself.  The  last  time 
I saw  him  he  asked  me  if  he  had  ever 
shown  me  that  miraculous  razor;  and  I 
doubt  if  he  quite  liked  my  saying  I had 
seen  one  of  the  same  kind. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  enjoyed  sitting 
at  his  chimney-corner  rather  as  the  type 
of  a person  having  a good  time  than  as 
such  a person ; he  would  rather  be  up  and 
about  something,  taking  down  a book, 
making  a note,  going  again  to  his  little 
windows,  and  asking  you  if  you  had  seen 
the  crows  yet  that  sometimes  alighted  on 
the  shoals  left  bare  by  the  ebb-tide  behind 
the  house.  The  reader  will  recall  his  love- 
ly poem,  My  Aviary,  which  deals  with 
the  winged  life  of  that  pleasant  prospect. 
I shared  with  him  in  the  flock  of  wild- 
ducks  which  used  to  come  into  our  neigh- 
bor waters  in  spring  when  the  ice  broke 
up,  and  staid  as  long  as  the  smallest  space 
of  brine  remained  unfettered  in  the  fall. 
He  was  graciously  willing  I should  share 
in  them,  and  in  the  cloud  of  gulls  which 
drifted  about  in  the  currents  of  the  sea  and 
sky  there,  almost  the  whole  year  round.  I 
did  not  pretend  an  original  right  to  them, 
coming  so  late  as  I did  to  the  place,  and  I 
think  my  deference  pleased  him. 

As  I have  said,  he  liked  his  fences,  or 
at  least  liked  you  to  respect  them,  or  to 
be  sensible  of  them.  As  often  as  I went 
to  see  him  I was  made  to  wait  in  the  little 


reception-room  below,  and  never  shown 
at  once  to  his  study.  My  name  would 
be  carried  up,  and  I would  hear  him  veri- 
fying my  presence  from  the  maid  through 
the  opened  door ; then  there  came  a cheery 
cry  of  welcome:  “ Is  that  you?  Come  up, 
come  up!”  and  I found  him  sometimes 
half-way  down  the  stairs  to  meet  me. 
He  would  make  an  excuse  for  having  kept 
me  below  a moment,  and  say  something 
about  the  rule  he  had  to  observe  in  all 
cases,  as  if  he  would  not  have  me  feel  his 
fence  a personal  thing.  I was  aware  how 
thoroughly  his  gentle  spirit  pervaded  the 
whole  house;  the  Irish  maid  who  opened 
the  door  had  the  effect  of  being  a neigh- 
bor too,  and  of  being  in  the  joke  of  the 
little  formality;  she  apologized  in  her 
turn  for  the  reception-room;  there  was 
certainly  nothing  trampled  upon  in  her 
manner,  but  affection  and  reverence  for 
him  whose  gate  she  guarded,  with  some- 
thing like  the  sentiment  she  would  have 
cherished  for  a dignitary  of  the  Church, 
but  nicely  differenced  and  adjusted  to  the 
Autocrat’s  peculiar  merits. 

The  last  time  I was  in  that  place,  a vis- 
itant who  had  lately  knocked  at  my  own 
door  was  about  to  enter.  I met  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  on  the  landing  of  the 
stairs  outside  his  study,  and  he  led  me  in 
for  the  few  moments  we  could  spend  to- 
gether. He  spoke  of  the  shadow  so  near, 
and  said  he  supposed  there  could  be  no 
hope,  but  he  did  not  refuse  the  cheer  I 
offered  him  from  my  ignorance  against 
his  knowledge,  and  at  something  that 
was  thought  or  said  he  smiled,  with  even 
a breath  of  laughter,  so  potent  is  the  wont 
of  a lifetime,  though  his  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  and  his  voice  broke  with  his 
words.  Those  who  have  sorrowed  deep- 
est will  understand  this  best. 

It  was  during  the  few  years  of  our 
Beacon  Street  neighborhood  that  he  spent 
those  hundred  days  abroad  in  his  last  vis- 
it to  England  and  France.  He  was  full 
of  their  delight  when  he  came  back,  and 
my  propinquity  gave  me  the  advantage 
of  hearing  him  speak  of  them  at  first 
hand.  He  whimsically  pleased  himself 
most  with  his  Derby -day  experiences,  and 
enjoyed  contrasting  the  crowd  and  occa- 
sion with  that  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ear- 
lier, when  he  had  seen  some  famous  race 
of  the  Derby  won;  nothing  else  in  Eng- 
land seemed  to  have  moved  him  so  much, 
though  all  that  royalties,  dignities,  and 
celebrities  could  well  do  for  him  had  been 
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done.  Of  certain  things  that  happened 
to  him,  characteristic  of  the  English,  and 
interesting  to  him  in  their  relation  to 
himself  through  his  character  of  univer- 
sally interested  man, he  spoke  freely;  but 
he  has  said  what  he  chose  to  the  public 
about  them,  and  I have  no  right  to  say 
more.  The  thing  that  most  vexed  him 
during  his  sojourn  apparently  was  to 
have  been  described  in  one  of  the  London 
papers  as  quite  deaf;  and  I could  truly 
say  to  him  that  I had  never  imagined 
him  at  all  deaf,  or  heard  him  accused  of 
it  before.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “I  am  a 
little  hard  of  hearing  on  one  side.  But 
it  isn’t  deafness.” 

He  had,  indeed,  few  or  none  of  the 
infirmities  of  age  that  made  themselves 
painfully  or  inconveniently  evident.  He 
carried  his  slight  figure  erect,  and  until 
his  latest  years  his  step  was  quick  and 
sure.  Once  he  spoke  of  the  lessened 
height  of  old  people,  apropos  of  some- 
thing that  was  said,  and  “They  will 
shrink , you  know,”  he  said,  as  if  he  were 
not  at  all  concerned  in  the  fact  himself. 
If  you  met  him  in  the  street,  you  en- 
countered a spare,  carefully  dressed  old 
gentleman,  with  a clean-shaven  face  and 
a friendly  smile,  qualified  by  the  invol- 
untary frown  of  his  thick,  senile  brows; 
well  coated,  lustrously  shod,  well  gloved, 
in  a silk  hat,  latterly  wound  with  a 
mourning-weed.  Sometimes  he  did  not 
know  you  when  he  knew  you  quite  well, 
and  at  such  times  I think  it  was  kind  to 
spare  his  years  thre  fatigue  of  recalling 
your  identity;  at  any  rate,  I am  glad  of 
the  times  when  I did  so.  In  society  he 
had  the  same  vagueness,  the  same  dim- 
ness; but  after  the  moment  he  needed  to 
make  sure  of  you,  he  was  as  vivid  as 
ever  in  his  life.  He  made  me  think  of  a 
bed  of  embers  on  which  the  ashes  have 
thinly  gathered,  and  which,  when  these 
are  breathed  away,  sparkles  and  tinkles 
keenly  up  with  all  the  freshness  of  a new- 
ly kindled  fire.  He  did  not  mind  talking 
about  his  age, and  I fancied  rather  enjoyed 
doing  so.  Its  approaches  interested  him ; 
if  he  was  going,  he  liked  to  know  just 
how  and  when  he  was  going.  Once  he 
spoke  of  his  lasting  strength  in  terms  of 
imaginative  humor:  he  was  still  so  in- 
tensely interested  in  nature,  the  universe, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  not  like 
an  old  man  so  much  as  a lusty  infant 
which  struggles  against  having  the  breast 
snatched  from  it.  He  laughed  at  the  no- 


tion of  this,  with  that  impersonal  relish, 
which  seemed  to  me  singularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  self-consciousness  so  marked 
in  him.  I never  heard  one  lugubrious 
word  from  him  in  regard  to  his  years. 
He  liked  your  sympathy  on  all  grounds 
where  he  could  have  it  self-respectfully, 
but  he  was  a most  manly  spirit,  and  he 
would  not  have  had  it  even  as  a type  of 
the  universal  decay.  Possibly  he  would 
have  been  interested  to  have  you  share 
in  that  analysis  of  himself  which  he  was 
always  making,  if  such  a thing  could 
have  been. 

He  had  not  much  patience  with  the 
unmanly  craving  for  sympathy  in  oth- 
ers, and  chiefly  in  our  literary  craft, 
whioh  is  somewhat  ignobly  given  to  it, 
though  he  was  patient,  after  all.  He  used 
to  say,  and  I believe  he  has  said  it  in 
print,  that  unless  a man  could  show  a 
good  reason  for  writing  verse,  it  was  rath- 
er against  him,  and  a proof  of  weakness. 
I suppose  this  severe  conclusion  was 
something  he  had  reached  after  dealing 
with  innumerable  small  poets  who  sought 
the  light  in  him  with  verses  that  no  edi- 
tor would  admit  to  print.  Yet  of  mor- 
bidness he  was  often  very  tender;  he 
knew  it  to  be  disease,  something  that 
must  be  scientifically  rather  than  ethi- 
cally treated.  He  was  in  the  same  de- 
gree kind  to  any  sensitiveness,  for  he 
was  himself  as  sensitive  as  he  was  man- 
ly, and  he  was  most  delicately  sensitive 
to  any  rightful  social  claim  upon  him. 
I was  once  at  a dinner  with  him,  where 
he  was  in  some  sort  my  host,  in  a com- 
pany of  people  whom  he  had  not  seen 
me  with  before,  and  he  made  a point  of 
acquainting  me  with  each  of  them.  It 
did  not  matter  that  I knew  most  of  them 
already;  the  proof  of  his  thoughtfulness 
was  precious,  and  I was  sorry  when  I had 
to  disappoint  it  by  confessing  a previous 
knowledge. 

I had  three  memorable  meetings  with 
him  not  very  long  before  he  died : one  a 
year  before,  and  the  other  two  within  a 
few  months  of  the  end.  The  first  of  these 
was  at  luncheon  in  the  summer-house  of 
a friend  whose  hospitality  made  it  sum- 
mer the  year  round,  and  we  all  went  out 
to  meet  him,  when  he  drove  up  in  his 
open  carriage,  with  the  little  sunshade  in 
his  hand,  which  he  took  with  him  for 
protection  against  the  heat,  and  also,  a 
little,  I think,  for  the  whim  of  it.  He 
sat  a moment  after  he  arrived,  as  if  to 
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orient  himself  in  respect  to  each  of  us. 
Beside  the  gifted  hostess,  there  was  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  American  es- 
sayists, and  the  Autocrat  seemed  at  once 
to  find  himself  singularly  at  home  with 
the  people  who  greeted  him.  There  was 
no  interval  needed  for  fanning  away  the 
ashes;  he  tinkled  up  before  he  entered 
the  house,  and  at  the  table  he  was  as 
vivid  and  scintillant  as  I ever  saw  him, 
if  indeed  I ever  saw  him  as  much  so. 
The  talk  began  at  once,  and  we  left  it 
mostly  to  him,  after  we  had  made  him 
believe  that  there  was  nothing  egotistic 
in  his  taking  the  word,  or  turning  it  in 
illustration  from  himself  upon  universal 
matters.  I spoke  among  other  things  of 
some  humble  ruins  on  the  road  to  Glouces- 
ter, which  gave  the  way-side  a very  aged 
look;  the  tumbled  foundation-stones  of 
poor  bits  of  houses,  and  “Ah,”  he  said, 
“ the  cellar  and  the  well?”  He  added,  to 
the  company  generally,  “Do  you  know 
what  I think  are  the  two  lines  of  mine 
that  go  as  deep  as  any  others,  in  a cer- 
tain direction?”  and  he  began  to  repeat 
stragglingly  certain  verses  from  one  of 
his  earlier  poems,  until  he  came  to  the 
closing  couplet.  But  I will  give  them 
in  full,  because  in  going  to  look  them  up 
I have  found  them  so  lovely,  and  because 
I can  hear  his  voice  again  in  every  fond- 
ly accented  syllable: 

“ Who  sees  unmoved,  a ruin  at  his  feet, 

The  lowliest  home  where  human  hearts  have 
beat? 

The  hearth -stone,  shaded  with  the  bistre  stain, 
A century’s  showery  torrents  wash  in  vain; 

Its  starving  orchard  where  the  thistle  blows, 
And  mossy  trunks  still  mark  the  broken  rows; 
Its  chimney-loving  poplar,  oftenest  seen 
Next  an  oid  roof,  or  where  a roof  has  been ; 
Its  knot-grass,  plantain, — all  the  social  weeds, 
Man’s  mute  companions  following  where  he 
leads ; 

Its  dwarfed  pale  flowers,  that  show  their  strag- 
gling heads. 

Sown  by  the  wind  from  grass -choked  garden 
beds; 

Its  woodbine  creeping  where  it  used  to  climb; 
Its  roses  breathing  of  the  olden  time; 

All  the  poor  shows  the  curious  idler  sees, 

As  life’s  thin  shadows  waste  by  slow  degrees, 
Till  naught  remains , the  saddening  tale  to  tell , 
Save  last  life's  wrecks — the  cellar  and  the  well /” 

The  poet’s  chaunting  voice  rose  with  a 
triumphant  swell  in  the  climax,  and 
“There,” he  said,  “isn’t  it  so?  The  cel- 
lar and  the  well — they  can’t  be  thrown 
down  or  burnt  up;  they  are  the  human 
monuments  that  last  longest,  and  defy 
decay.”  He  rejoiced  openly  in  the  sym- 


pathy that  recognized  with  him  the  divi- 
nation of  a most  pathetic,  most  signal  fact, 
and  he  repeated  the  last  couplet  again  at 
our  entreaty,  glad  to  be  entreated  for  it. 
I do  not  know  whether  all  will  agree 
with  him  concerning  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  lines,  but  I think  all  must 
feel  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  picture  to 
which  they  give  the  final  touch. 

He  said  a thousand  witty  and  brilliant 
things  that  day,  but  his  pleasure  in  this 
gave  me  the  most  pleasure,  and  I recall 
the  passage  distinctly  out  of  the  dimness 
that  covers  the  rest.  He  chose  to  figure 
us  younger  men,  in  touching  upon  the 
literary  circumstance  of  the  past  and 
present,  as  representative  of  modern  feel- 
ing and  thinking,  and  himself  as  no  long- 
er contemporary.  We  knew  he  did  this 
to  be  contradicted,  and  we  protested,  af- 
fectionately, fervently,  with  all  our  hearts 
and  minds;  and  indeed  there  were  none 
of  his  generation  who  had  lived  more 
widely  into  ours.  He  was  not  a prophet 
like  Emerson,  nor  ever  a voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  like  Whittier  or  Lowell. 
His  note  was  heard  rather  amid  the  sweet 
security  of  streets,  but  it  was  always  for 
a finer  and  gentler  civility.  He  imagined 
no  new  rule  of  life,  and  no  philosophy  or 
theory  of  life  will  be  known  by  his  name. 
He  was  not  constructive;  he  was  essen- 
tially observant,  and  in  this  he  showed 
the  scientific  nature.  He  made  his  reader 
known  to  himself,  first  in  the  little,  and 
then  in  the  larger  things.  From  first  to 
last  he  was  a censor,  but  a most  winning 
and  delightful  censor,  who  could  make  us 
feel  that  our  faults  were  other  people’s, 
and  who  was  not  wont 

“To  bait  his  homilies  with  his  brother  worms.” 

At  one  period  he  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
scorner,  as  far  as  Reform  was  concerned, 
or  perhaps  reformers,  who  are  so  often 
tedious  and  ridiculous;  but  he  seemed  to 
get  a new  heart  with  the  new  mind  which 
came  to  him  when  he  began  to  write  the 
Autocrat  papers,  and  the  light  mocker  of 
former  days  became  the  serious  and  com- 
passionate thinker,  to  whom  most  truly 
nothing  that  was  human  was  alien.  His 
readers  trusted  and  loved  him ; few  men 
have  ever  written  so  intimately  with  so 
much  dignity,  and  perhaps  none  has  so 
endeared  himself  by  saying  just  the  thing 
for  his  reader  that  his  reader  could  not 
say  for  himself.  He  sought  the  universal 
through  himself  in  others,  and  he  found 
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to  his  delight  and  theirs  that  the  most 
universal  thing  was  often,  if  not  always, 
the  most  personal  thing. 

In  my  later  meetings  with  him  I was 
struck  more  and  more  by  his  gentleness. 
I believe  that  men  are  apt  to  grow  gen- 
tler as  they  grow  older,  unless  they  are 
of  the  curmudgeon  type,  which  rusts  and 
crusts  with  age,  but  with  Dr.  Holmes  the 
gentleness  was  peculiarly  marked.  He 
seemed  to  shrink  from  all  things  that 
could  provoke  controversy,  or  even  dif- 
ference; he  waived  what  might  be  a mat- 
ter of  dispute,  and  rather  sought  the 
things  that  he  could  agree  with  you  upon. 
In  the  last  talk  I had  with  him  he  ap- 
peared to  have  no  grudge  left,  except  for 
the  puritanic  orthodoxy  in  which  he  had 
been  bred  as  a child.  This  he  was  not 
able  to  forgive,  though  its  tradition  was 
interwoven  with  what  was  tenderest  and 
dearest  in  his  recollections  of  childhood. 
We  spoke  of  puritanism,  and  I said  I 
sometimes  wondered  what  could  be  the 
mind  of  a man  toward  life  who  had  not 
been  reared  in  its  awful  shadow,  say 
an  English  Churchman,  or  a Continental 
Catholic;  and  he  said  he  could  not  ima- 
gine, and  that  he  did  not  believe  such  a 
man  could  at  all  enter  into  our  feelings; 
puritanism,  he  seemed  to  think,  made  an 
essential  and  ineradicable  difference.  I do 
not  believe  he  had  any  of  that  false  sen- 
timent which  attributes  virtue  of  charac- 
ter to  severity  of  creed,  while  it  owns  the 
creed  to  be  wrong. 

He  differed  from  Longfellow  in  often 
speaking  of  his  contemporaries.  He  spoke 
of  them  frankly,  but  with  an  appreciative 
rather  than  a censorious  criticism.  Of 
Longfellow  himself  he  said  that  day, 
when  I told  him  that  I had  been  writing 
about  him,  and  that  he  seemed  to  me  a 
man  without  error,  that  he  could  think 
of  but  one  error  in  him,  and  that  was  an 
error  of  taste,  of  almost  merely  literary 
taste.  It  was  at  an  earlier  time  that  he 
talked  of  Lowell,  after  his  death,  and  told 
me  that  Lowell  once  in  the  fever  of  his 
antislavery  apostolate  had  written  him, 
urging  him  strongly,  as  a matter  of  duty, 
to  come  out  for  the  cause  he  had  himself 
so  much  at  heart.  Afterwards  LowelL 
wrote  again,  owning  himself  wrong  in 
his  appeal,  which  he  had  come  to  recog- 
nize as  invasive.  “He  was  ten  years 
younger  than  I,”  said  the  doctor. 

I found  him  that  day  I speak  of  in  his 
house  at  Beverly  Farms,  where  he  had  a 


pleasant  study  in  a corner  by  the  porch, 
and  he  met  me  with  all  the  cheeriness  of 
old.  But  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
greatly  broken  up  by  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring something  that  might  be  read  at 
some  commemorative  meeting,  and  had 
suffered  from  finding  first  that  he  could 
not  write  something  specially  for  it. 
Even  the  copying  and  adapting  an  old 
poem  had  overtaxed  him,  and  in  this  he 
showed  the  failing  powers  of  age.  But 
otherwise  he  was  still  young,  intellectu- 
ally; that  is,  there  was  no  failure  of  in- 
terest in  intellectual  things,  especially 
literary  things.  Some  new  book  lay  on 
the  table  at  his  elbow,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I had  seen  it,  and  made  some  joke  about 
his  having  had  the  good  luck  to  read  it, 
and  have  it  lying  by  him  a few  days  be- 
fore when  the  author  called.  I do  not 
know  whether  he  schooled  himself  against 
an  old  man’s  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
past  or  not,  but  I know  that  he  seldom 
did  so.  That  morning,  however,  he  made 
several  excursions  into  it,  and  told  me 
that  his  youthful  satire  of  the  Spectre 
Pig  had  been  provoked  by  a poem  of  the 
eldest  Dana’s,  where  a phantom  horse  had 
been  seriously  employed,  with  an  effect 
of  anticlimax  which  he  had  found  irre- 
sistible. Another  foray  was  to  recall  the 
oppression  and  depression  of  his  early  re- 
ligious associations,  and  to  speak  with 
moving  tenderness  of  his  father,  whose 
hard  doctrine  as  a minister  was  without 
effect  upon  his  own  kindly  nature. 

In  a letter  written  to  me  a few  weeks 
after  this  time,  upon  an  occasion  when 
he  divined  that  some  word  from  him 
would  be  more  than  commonly  dear,  he 
recurred  to  the  feeling  he  then  expressed: 
“Fifty-six  years  ago — more  than  half  a 
century — I lost  my  own  father,  his  age 
being  seventy  - three  years.  As  I have 
reached  that  period  of  life,  passed  it,  and 
now  left  it  far  behind,  my.  recollections 
seem  to  brighten  and  bring  back  my  boy- 
hood and  early  manhood  in  a clearer  and 
fairer  light  than  it  came  to  me  in  my 
middle  decades.  I have  often  wished  of 
late  years  that  I could  tell  him  how  I 
cherished  his  memory;  perhaps  I may 
have  the  happiness  of  saying  all  I long 
to  tell  him  on  the  other  side  of  that  thin 
partition  which  I love  to  think  is  all  that 
divides  us.” 

Men  are  never  long  together  without 
speaking  of  women,  and  I said  how  in- 
evitably men’s  lives  ended  where  they 
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began,  in  the  keeping  of  women,  and 
their  strength  failed  at  last  and  surren- 
dered itself  to  their  care.  I had  not  fin- 
ished before  I was  made  to  feel  that  I was 
poaching,  and  “Yes,”  said  the  owner  of 
the  preserve,  “I  have  spoken  of  that,” 
and  he  went  on  to  tell  me  just  where. 
He  was  not  going  to  have  me  suppose  I 
had  invented  those  notions,  and  I could 
not  do  less  than  own  that  I must  have 
found  them  in  his  book,  and  forgotten  it. 

He  spoke  of  his  pleasant  summer  life  in 
the  air,  at  once  soft  and  fresh,  of  that 
lovely  coast,  and  of  his  drives  up  and 
down  the  country  roads.  Sometimes  thfe 
lady  and  sometimes  that  came  for  him, 
and  one  or  two  habitually,  but  he  always 
had  his  own  carriage  ordered,  if  they 
failed,  that  he  might  not  fail  of  his  drive 
in  any  fair  weather.  His  cottage  was 
not  immediately  on  the  sea,  but  in  full 
sight  of  it,  and  there  was  a sense  of  the 
sea  about  it,  as  there  is  in  all  that  incom- 
parable region,  and  I do  not  think  he 
could  have  been  at  home  anywhere  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  salt  breath. 

I was  anxious  not  to  outstay  his 
strength,  and  I kept  my  eye  on  the  clock 
in  frequent  glances.  I saw  that  he  fol- 
lowed me  in  one  of  these,  and  I said  that 
I knew  what  his  hours  were,  and  I was 
watching  so  that  I might  go  away  in 
time,  and  then  he  sweetly  protested.  Did 
I like  that  chair  I was  sitting  in?  It  was 
a gift  to  him,  and  he  said  who  gave  it, 
with  a pleasure  in  the  fact  that  was  very 
charming,  as  if  he  liked  the  association  of 
the  thing  with  his  friend.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  excuse  the  formal  look  of  his 
bookcases,  which  were  filled  with  sets,  and 
presented  some  phalanxes  of  fiction  in 
rather  severe  array. 

When  I rose  to  go,  he  was  concerned 
about  my  being  able  to  find  my  way 
readily  to  the  station,  and  he  told  me 
how  to  go,  and  what  turns  to  take,  as  if 
he  liked  realizing  the  way  to  himself.  I 
believe  he  did  not  walk  much  of  late 
years,  and  I fancy  he  found  much  the 
same  pleasure  in  letting  his  imagination 
make  this,  excursion  to  the  station  with 
me  that  he  would  have  found  in  actually 
going. 

I saw  him  once  more,  but  only  once, 
when  a day  or  two  later  he  drove  up  by 
our  hotel  in  Magnolia  toward  the  cottage 
where  his  secretary  was  lodging.  He 
saw  us  from  his  carriage,  and  called  us 
gayly  to  him,  to  make  us  rejoice  with 


him  at  having  finally  got  that  commem- 
orative poem  off  his  mind.  He  made  a 
jest  of  the  trouble  it  had  cost  him,  even 
some  sleeplessness,  and  said  he  felt  now 
like  a convalescent.  He  was  all  bright- 
ness, and  friendliness,  and  eagerness  to 
make  us  feel  his  mood,  through  what  was 
common  to  us  all;  and  I am  glad  that 
this  last  impression  of  him  is  so  one  with 
the  first  I ever  had,  and  with  that  which 
every  reader  receives  from  his  work. 

That  is  bright,  and  friendly  and  eager 
too,  for  it  is  throughout  the  very  expres- 
sion of  himself.  I think  it  is  a pity  if  an 
author  disappoints  even  the  unreasonable 
expectation  of  the  reader,  whom  his  art 
has  invited  to  love  him  ; but  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Holmes  could  inflict  this 
disappointment.  Certainly  he  could  dis- 
appoint no  reasonable  expectation,  no  in- 
telligent expectation.  What  he  wrote, 
that  he  was,  and  every  one  felt  this  who 
met  him.  He  has  therefore  not  died,  as 
some  men  die,  the  remote  impersonal  sort, 
but  he  is  yet  thrillingly  alive  in  every 
page  of  his  books.  The  quantity  of  his 
literature  is  not  great,  but  the  quality  is 
very  surprising,  and  surprising  first  of  all 
as  equality.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  he  wrote  one  man,  of  course  in  his 
successive  consciousnesses.  Perhaps  ev- 
ery one  does  this,  but  his  work  gives  the 
impression  of  an  uncommon  continuity, 
in  spite  of  its  being  the  effect  of  a later 
and  an  earlier  impulse  so  very  marked  as 
to  have  made  the  later  an  astonishing 
revelation  to  those  who  thought  they 
knew  him.  I remember  Emerson’s  say- 
ing to  me  that  every  one  had  supposed 
Holmes  had  fully  said  himself,  or  at  least 
given  the  compass  of  his  powers,  when 
the  Autocrat  papers  came  to  confound 
and  amaze  even  his  friends. 

It  is  not  for  me  in  such  a paper  as  this 
to  attempt  any  judgment  of  his  work.  I 
have  loved  it,  as  I loved  him,  with 
a sense  of  its  limitations  which  is  by  no 
means  a censure  of  its  excellences.  He 
was  not  a man  who  cared  to  transcend; 
he  liked  bounds,  he  liked  horizons,  the 
constancy  of  shores.  If  he  put  to  sea,  he 
kept  in  sight  of  land,  like  the  ancient 
navigators.  He  did  not  discover  new 
continents;  and  I will  own  that  I,  for  my 
part,  should  not  have  liked  to  sail  with 
Columbus.  I think  one  can  safely  affirm 
that  as  great  and  as  useful  men  staid 
behind,  and  found  an  America  of  the  mind 
without  stirring  from  their  thresholds. 
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THOUGH  Sunday  Sam  was  not  always 
the  most  cheerful  companion  that 
Overcoats  could  have  selected,  he  was 
the  only  companion  who  had  ever  select- 
ed Overcoats;  and  Overcoats  was  by  na- 
ture so  averse  to  labor  in  any  form  that, 
even  in  the  matter  of  a partner,  he  was 
willing  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  other 
fellow. 

He  started  south  one  fall  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  a winter  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
had  prophesied  would  be  unusually  severe. 
But  he  journeyed  so  leisurely  that  the 
cold  wave  overtook  him  somewhere  in 
North  Carolina. 

He  set  about  to  replenish  his  wardrobe, 
but  found  to  his  horror  that  every  man 
who  owned  an  overcoat  was  wearing  it. 
The  cold  wave  had  pushed  on  to  Alabama 
and  Florida,  and  he  argued  that  the  farther 
south  he  followed  it,  the  greater  would  be 
his  chances  of  freezing  to  death.  So  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  a raging  snow-storm  set  out  for 
a clime  where  cold  was  so  common  that 
people  had  winter  clothing  to  spare. 

The  frightful  experience  of  those  few 
days  so  impressed  itself  upon  his  imagina- 
tion that  never  thereafter  was  he  without 
an  overcoat,  usually  three  or  four  of  them, 
which  he  wore  winter  and  summer,  in  or- 
der to  be  prepared  for  the  most  sudden 
drop  in  temperature.  It  was  in  this  way, 
though  later,  that  he  came  to  be  known 
as  Overcoats. 

The  man  who  first  came  to  his  rescue 
was  no  philanthropic  millionaire.  His 
benefactor  was  a fellow-wanderer  whom 
he  met  at  a freight -yard  “hang- out” 
near  Washington.  He  was  the  only  per- 
son there  when  Overcoats,  purple  with 
cold,  staggered  up  and  fell  in  a chill  to 
the  ground.  In  a trice  the  stranger  had 
Overcoats ’s  wet  clothes  off,  and  a warm 
flannel  shirt  and  the  stranger’s  own  over- 
coat on  him,  a half-pint  of  whiskey  in  him, 
a cozy  shelter  of  railroad  ties  built  over 
him,  and  a roaring  fire  blazing  in  front  of 
him,  his  clothes  drying  and  a meal  cook- 
ing. Overcoats  looked  at  the  man  in 
amazement.  Although  he  had  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  anything  for 
himself,  still  less  had  he  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  other  people  do  anything  for 
him. 
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“ W’at’s  yer  name?”  asked  Overcoats,  as 
he  roused  himself  at  last  at  the  stranger’s 
command  to  eat  the  steak  and  potatoes 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

“ Sam.  Have  some  coffee?” 

“You  bet.  Any  relation  o’  that  good 
Sam  Harrin’ton  I heard  a Salvation  Army 
guy  talkin’  about  one  Sunday?” 

“Samaritan,  yer  mean.  I guess  not; 
just  Sam.” 

“ Well,  yer  some  sort  of  a Sunday  Sam 
anyhow,  fer  yer  saved  my  life,  by  jing.” 

And  “ Sunday  Sam  ” he  was  from  that 
day  forth. 

Persuaded  that  he  really  had  saved 
Overcoats’s  life,  Sam  at  once  began  to 
take  a proprietary  interest  in  it.  He  felt 
responsible  for  it,  and  in  this  way  the 
strange  partnership  began. 

For  Sunday  Sam  was  a hustler.  He 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  busily 
employed,  usually  at  something  for  the 
comfort  of  Overcoats. 

From  the  time  Overcoats  fell  in  with 
Sunday  Sam  he  lived  in  clover.  For  Sam 
was  but  a “scab”  tramp  at  best.  If  he 
could  not  get  what  he  wanted  by  asking 
for  it,  he  would  work  for  it;  but  no  mat- 
ter how  remunerative  the  job  or  how 
long  it  might  promise  to  last,  two  or  three 
days  was  the  limit  of  his  effective  effort. 
Days  of  brightness  and  good-nature.  For 
Sam  was  not  only  always  happy  himself 
while  working,  but  he  had  the  faculty  of 
keeping  all  about  him  in  good-humor  with 
his  stories,  his  jokes,  and  his  droll  sayings. 

Then,  as  if  to  seek  a safety-valve  for 
his  superabundant  good  spirits,  he  would 
go  on  a great  spree  with  Overcoats.  They 
would  wind  up  the  evening  together  with 
a bottle  of  anything  containing  alcohol, 
until  they  fell  asleep. 

Sam  would  wake  up  late  in  the  after- 
noon with  a fearful  case  of  remorse. 
Overcome  with  shame  and  disgust,  he 
would  insist  on  immediately  putting  as 
great  a distance  as  possible  between  him- 
self and  the  scene  of  his  latest  orgy. 

Sam’s  remorse  would  last  until  he  se- 
cured work.  Then  he  would  again  be- 
come bright  and  cheerful — while  he  was 
working.  But  as  work  always  involved 
another  spree  and  more  remorse,  it  can 
readily  be  understood  that  Sam  was  often 
a trying  companion,  especially  as  Over- 
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coats  naturally  saw  little  of  him  during 
those  periods  when  he  was  in  good  spirits. 
There  were  two  other  points  on  which 
Sam  was  insistent.  He  would  not  work, 
beg,  nor  travel  on  Sunday,  and  he  would 
not  enter  the  State  of  New  York. 

While  Overcoats  saw  no  sense  in  these 
cranky  notions,  he  soon  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  change  Sam’s  opin- 
ions, and  that  to  run  counter  to  them 
would  be  to  dissolve  a partnership  the 
material  benefits  of  which  were  entirely 
on  his  own  side.  So  he  gracefully  ac- 
cepted the  evil  with  the  good;  but  deep 
in  his  heart  he  determined  to  find  out  the 
reason  of  these  unreasonable  prejudices, 
and  to  overcome  them  if  he  could.  The 
“Sunday  crank”  he  did  not  mind  so 
much,  as  Sam  was  a good  provider,  and 
so  long  as  there  was  enough  to  eat,  Over- 
coats was  more  than  content  to  stay  wher- 
ever he  happened  to  be. 

But  to  be  shut  out  from  the  great  State 
of  New  York  irked  Overcoats  greatly,  and 
the  longer  he  staid  out  the  more  attrac- 
tive that  fertile  commonwealth  appeared 
to  his  longing  vision.  It  proved  impos- 
sible, however,  for  Overcoats  to  gain  his 
partner’s  confidence.  While  Sam  was  an 
inexplicable  mystery  to  Overcoats,  Over- 
coats was  as  an  open  book  to  Sam,  and 
the  friendship  Sam  showed  his  partner 
involved  no  feeling  of  confidence  in  him 
whatever. 

So  the  years  rolled  on. 

But  while  they  rolled  lightly  over  Over- 
coats, they  pressed  heavily  on  Sunday 
Sam,  and  little  by  little  they  wrought  a 
great  change  in  him.  Unnoticed  by  Over- 
coats, he  was  undergoing  a process  of 
moral  deterioration.  He  worked  less  and 
begged  more.  His  frequent  excesses, 
punctuated  though  they  were  by  periods 
of  abstinence,  his  very  association  with 
Overcoats,  and  the  unsettled,  debasing  life 
of  the  road,  produced  their  inevitable  effect. 

Constant  companionship  developed  in 
each  some  of  the  traits  of  the  other,  and 
though  Sam’s  was  by  far  the  stronger 
character,  unfortunately  Overcoats  bad 
no  good  traits  for  Sam  to  assimilate,  and 
as  it  was  easier  for  Overcoats  to  assimi- 
late Sam’s  evil  traits  than  his  good  ones, 
he  naturally  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
indolence.  The  consequence  was  that 
while  the  two  men  became  more  and  more 
alike,  they  became  more  like  Overcoats 
than  like  Sam.  They  even  grew,  as  peo- 
ple will  under  such  circumstances,  to  look 


alike,  and  were  generally  known  as  the 
“Twins.” 

As  time  went  on  and  this  appellation 
clung  to  them,  it  became  Sam’s  whimsey 
to  accentuate  the  resemblance.  He  spent 
much  of  the  energy  that  he  formerly 
would  have  devoted  to  productive  labor 
in  hunting  up  suits  of  clothes  for  him- 
self and  Overcoats  that  would  match,  gar- 
ment for  garment,  however  variegated 
each  might  be  in  its  own  component  parts. 
He  habitually  wore  an  overcoat  as  closely 
as  possible  resembling  the  outer  one  of  his 
partner’s  series. 

But  however  much  he  changed  in  other 
respects,  Sam  remained  steadfast  in  his  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  and  in  his  avoid- 
ance of  New  York. 

One  hot,  dusty  summer’s  night,  as  the 
Twins  were  speeding  westward  from  Ho- 
boken in  an  empty  cattle-car,  en  route 
for  Massachusetts  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  Canada,  and  Vermont,  the  long- 
suffering  Overcoats  broke  forth  in  com- 
plaint to  a chance  acquaintance  who  was 
sharing  with  them  the  unasked  hospital- 
ity of  the  railroad. 

“Yes,  it’s  awk’ard,”  commented  the 
stranger.  “I  know,  fer  I been  in  the 
same  fix  myself.  Had  ter  fight  shy  o’ 
Troy  fer  five  years;  dassent  show  myself 
as  near ’s  Albany.  Never  went  s’  far  as 
ter  keep  out  the  State , though.  Still, 
p’r’aps  I ain’t  so  well  known  as  you  be. 
P’r’aps  w’at  I done  didn’t  make  so  much 
noise — jest  w’at  yer  might  call  a mis’pro- 
priation  o’  funds. 

“ Yep,  it  was  jest  a matter  o’  keerless- 
ness.  I didn’t  take  keer  ter  find  out 
that  the  funds  was  the  property  of  the 
District  Attorney.  Well,  it  seemed  ter  me 
I never  did  want  ter  go  ter  any  place ’s 
much  ’s  I wanted  ter  go  ter  Troy  them 
five  years.  Well,  they  kep’  on  re-electin’ 
that  District  Attorney;  and  the  chief  o’ 
police  he  knowed  me  too,  b’  sight,  so  I 
steered  clear  o’  the  town.  Fellers  said, 
all  damn  nonsense;  in  two  years  nobody 
’d  know  me.  But  I wasn’t  runnin’  no 
chanstses.  I kep’  away — kep’  away  fer 
five  years.  Then  I went  back.  Yes,  sir, 
I went  back,  and  durn  if  the  fust  man  I 
run  up  agin  wasn’t  the  District  Attorney 
a-talkin’  with  the  chief  o’  police.  They 
both  sawed  me  ter  wunst,  an’  both  recker- 
nized  me  ter  wunst,  an’  I was  run  in  ter 
wunst.” 

“ Gosh !”  whispered  Overcoats,  in  awed 
accents;  “ w’at  did  yer  git?” 
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“ I got  out  ter  wunst.” 

“How  did  yer  work  it  — break  out?” 
asked  Overcoats. 

44  Break  nothin’.  Say,  that. was  a dead 
easy  snap,  that  was.  .1  got  the  law  on 
’em,  an’  they  had  ter  let  me  go.” 

“ Got  the  law  on  the  District  Attor- 
ney?” queried  Overcoats,  in  amaze. 

“You  bet.  Jest  sprung  the  Statoo  of 
Limmertations  on  ’em.  4 W’at  d’  yer  sup- 
pose,’ says  I;  ‘that  I’m  cornin’  back  here 
ter  stan’ trial?  Not  much,’ says  I.  ‘Yer 
can’t  indict  a man  in  this  State  fer  nothin’ 
under  homicide  after  five  years,’  says  I. 

“‘That’s  so;  but  ’tain’t  five  years,’ 
says  he. 

“ ‘Yes,  ’tis,’  says  I,  ‘or  I wouldn’t  ’a’ 
came  back.  Look  it  up.’ 

“He  looked  it  up  and  seen  I was  right. 
He  let  me  go.  He  had  ter,  but  he  didn’t 
encourage  me  to  stay  ’round  much.” 

“Say,  is  that  dead  straight  ’bout  that 
Statoo  of  Limmertations  you  was  talkin’ 
’bout?”  queried  Overcoats,  looking  tow- 
ards Sam,  who  sat  where  the  moonlight 
shone  in  his  face. 

“Straight ’s  a string,  an’  I’m  a livin’ 
everdence  of  it,”  replied  the  stranger. 
“ It’s  a good  thing  to  know.  Most  States 
has  it,  some  longer,  some  shorter.  A hobo 
w’at  had  been  a lawyer  put  me  on  ter  it.” 

Overcoats  watched  Sam  closely, but  saw 
nothing  in  that  Sphinx-like  countenance 
to  confirm  or  to  dispel  any  suspicions  he 
may  have  had. 

The  Twins  completed  their  journey 
according  to  the  original  itinerary,  and 
roamed  through  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  Connecticut  during  the  summer. 
They  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  and 
kept  on  to  the  westward.  Overcoats  had 
almost  forgotten  the  conversation  in  the 
cattle-car.  Times  were  fairly  good,  and 
he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  towns 
they  passed  through. 

Suddenly  one  day  they  stood  on  the 
bank  of  a great  river. 

“Durned  if  I ’ain’t  got  clean  turned 
round!”  ejaculated  Overcoats.  “Here 
we  are  at  the  river  again,  and  I thought 
we  was  goin’  West.  W’y  this  is  the  Hud- 
son. Sam,  we’re  in  dear  old  Noo  York!” 

“I  guess  that’s  all  right,”  was  all  the 
reply  that  his  partner  vouchsafed,  and  all 
the  explanation  that  he  offered. 

The  two  men  made  their  way  leisurely 
up  the  east  bank  for  a way.  One  morn- 
ing a New  Hamburg  farmer  woke  up  and 
found  his  row-boat  missing.  Next  day  it 


was  discovered  pulled  up  on  the  opposite 
shore.  By  that  time  Sam  and  Overcoats 
were  well  out  of  harm’s  way,  trending 
northwesterly  toward  the  lake  region  of 
central  New  York. 

Getting  back  into  New  York,  to  which 
Overcoats  had  looked  forward  for  years 
with  eager  anticipation,  did  not  prove  to 
be  as  happy  an  occasion  as  he  had  count- 
ed on. 

Somehow  or  other  the  country  and  the 
people  did  not  seem  much  different  from 
those  of  some  other  States,  and  Sam  was 
in  one  of  his  least  agreeable  moods.  He 
seemed  nervous  and  anxious,  and  was 
longer  in  regaining  his  good  temper  after 
his  last  attack  of  intemperance  than  had 
ever  occurred  in  Overcoats’s  experience. 
As  he  counted  back  by  Sundays  he  was 
appalled  to  find  that  it  was  over  three 
weeks  since  Sam  had  been  intoxicated. 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
suggested  to  Sam  that  it  might  be  a good 
idea  for  him  to  get  a job  at  something. 

Sam  gave  him  a withering  glance.  “ If 
you  want  to  get  drunk,  get  drunk  on 
that!”  he  said,  and  threw  a half-dollar  at 
his  partner. 

Overcoats  followed  out  Sam’s  sugges- 
tion, and  was  just  about  getting  over  the 
effects  of  his  lone  spree  when  Sam  sudden- 
ly left  him  on  the  outskirts  of  Syracuse, 
saying  he  would  return  shortly. 

“ Where  yer  goin’?” 

“Gita  job.” 

“ Well,  by  jing,  if  you  ain’t  the  mean- 
est! Why  didn’t  yer  tell  me?  Why, 
durn  me  if  I wouldn’t  ’a’  waited!” 

Sam  said  nothing  and  walked  away; 
but  Overcoats  comforted  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  his  partner’s  spirits  would 
at  least  have  improved  by  the  time  he  re- 
turned if  he  were  successful  in  his  quest. 

Sam  returned  in  a few'll  ours  more  mo- 
rose and  unsociable  than  before. 

“ What  luck?”  asked  Overcoats,  almost 
timidly,  as  he  noticed  Sam’s  surly  man- 
ner. 

“There’s  nothin’  doin’,”  Sam  replied, 
with  a sneer,  as  he  tossed  him  some  scraps 
of  food. 

Affairs  went  on  this  way  for  several 
days.  It  was  getting  late  in  the  fall,  when 
winter  clothing  and  winter  quarters  be- 
came serious  considerations  iu  Tramp- 
dom.  But  still  Sam  kept  up  his  daily 
search  for  work  without  success.  And 
every  day  he  was  more  and  more  moody 
and  more  depressed. 
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Sam’s  continued  lack  of  success  in  find- 
ing something  to  do  struck  Overcoats  as 
peculiar,  and  one  day  he  aroused  himself 
sufficiently  to  follow  Sam  into  town  to 
see  where  he  went.  To  Overcoats’s  sur- 
prise, Sam  walked  steadily  on  until  he 
came  to  the  post-office.  He  went  inside, 
and  Overcoats  saw  him  go  up  to  the  gen- 
eral delivery  window.  The  clerk  ran  over 
a lot  of  letters  and  shook  his  head,  and  Sam 
turned  away  with  a bitter  expression  on 
his  face  and  went  out,  nearly  brushing 
against  Overcoats,  who  was  so  filled  with 
amazement  that  he  entirely  forgot  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  But  Sam  was  so  taken  up 
with  his  own  reflections  that  he  failed  to 
see  his  partner.  The  explanation  proved 
more  mysterious  to  Overcoats  than  the 
mystery  itself.  What  letter  could  Sam 
possibly  be  expecting?  Had  it  something 
to  do  with  his  past  life?  If  Overcoats 
could  only  get  a look  at  it,  many  things 
that  had  troubled  him  might  be  explained. 

Overcoats  was  still  trying  to  formulate 
his  thoughts  when  the  noon  whistle  blew, 
and  presently  the  clerk  who  presided  at 
the  general  delivery  window  came  out 
into  the  corridor  of  the  post-office  on  his 
way  to  dinner.  He  nodded  to  Overcoats 
and  said  : 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Estabrooke,  waiting  for  the 
next  mail?  Well,  better  luck  next  time. 
Odd  that  your  bankers  should  neglect  to 
send  your  remittance,  though,”  and  with 
a self-satisfied  laugh  he  passed  on. 

Overcoats  went  out  and  sat  on  a bench 
in  the  square.  Things  were  getting  alto- 
gether too  much  mixed  for  his  intellect. 
But  after  an  hour  of  mental  incubation 
he  hatched  out  this  much  of  an  idea:  that 
the  postal  clerk  had  mistaken  him  for 
Sam  on  account  of  their  similarity  of  ap- 
pearance and  clothes ; that  Sam  had  been 
going  to  the  window  often  enough  for  the 
clerk  to  remember  his  name ; and  that  the 
name  was  Estabrooke.  For  fear  he  would 
forget  it  he  wrote  it  down  on  a scrap  of 
newspaper. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  window  and  obtaining  the 
letter  himself,  if  he  could  get  there  before 
Sam.  The  thought  made  his  head  swim, 
and  to  nerve  himself  for  the  job  he  asked 
a benevolent-looking  gentleman  for  the 
price  of  a drink,  but  unexpectedly  receiv- 
ing a quarter,  he  quickly  put  himself  in 
such  a condition  that  he  totally  forgot  his 
resolution.  In  some  unknown  manner  he 


found  his  way  back  to  the  deserted  shanty 
where  he  and  Sam  had  established  their 
headquarters. 

When  he  came  to  he  found  a bounti- 
ful breakfast  awaiting  him,  some  winter 
flannels,  and  an  ulster  of  ample  dimen- 
sions. 

“ W’ere’s  yourn?”  queried  Overcoats. 

“Oh,”  said  Sam,  “I’m  more  active ’n 
you  be;  I don’t  need  nothin’  more  ’n  w’at 
I got.” 

To  Overcoats  there  seemed  something 
suspicious  in  this  abandonment  of  Sam’s 
conceit  of  their  dressing  alike.  He  ob- 
served his  partner  closely.  Sam  seemed 
restless  and  ill  at  ease.  Yet  the  sullen, 
depressed  look  had  disappeared.  Pres- 
ently Sam  said, 

“Well,  I guess  I must  be  gittin1  a 
move  on.” 

“ W’ere’re  ye  goin’?”  asked  Overcoats. 

“ Up  t’  the  post — ?” 

“The  w’at?”  Sam  snapped  out. 

“ Up  t’  town  lookin’  fer  work?” 

“No;  I’m  goin’  up  the  State  a ways.” 

“ All  right.  I ain’t  dead  stuck  on  Salt- 
ville;  let’s  mosey.” 

“Well,  it’s  quite  a piece,”  objected  Sam,  • 
rather  nervously. 

“Oh,  I guess  ’tain’t  further  ’n  we’ve 
went  in  the  last  six  years,”  said  Overcoats, 
cheerfully. 

Sam  gave  a sigh,  and  the  two  men  start- 
ed off  together.  Sam  strode  along  at  a 
brisk  gait  that  gave  Overcoats  all  he  could 
do  to  keep  up.  He  wondered  if  his  chum 
had  got  the  letter,  or  had  given  it  up  and 
left  town  in  disgust. 

They  went  to  bed,  after  a cold  and 
scanty  supper,  in  the  hay-mow  of  a big 
red  barn.  Sam  had  been  acting  strange- 
ly all  day,  and  quite  at  variance  with  bis 
ordinary  behavior.  Part  of  the  time  he 
would  be  jolly  and  gay,  singing  snatches 
of  songs  and  making  droll  comments  on 
things  and  people  they  met.  Now  this 
was  a condition  that  usually  only  accom- 
panied spells  of  working.  Then  of  a 
sudden  he  vrould  turn  nervous,  irritable, 
and  disagreeable  — a state  of  mind  that 
Overcoats  had  been  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating only  with  the  periods  following1 
Sam’s  lapses  from  sobriety.  Yet  Sam  had 
neither  worked  nor  drunk.  It  was  be- 
wildering and  distressing  to  Overcoats. 
Then,  when  he  came  to  think  it  over, 
there  was  something  ominous  in  the  way 
Sam  had  spoken  in  the  morning.  It  had 
not  made  any  particular  impression  on 
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him  at  the  time,  but  little  by  little  it  was 
borne  in  upon  him  that  Sam  had  appar- 
ently contemplated  making  this  present 
trip  alone.  He  certainly  had  not  count- 
ed Overcoats  in  with  any  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm. When  this  conviction  took 
possession  of  Overcoats  it  sent  a cold 
chill  to  his  heart.  There  was  only  one 
explanation.  Sam  must  have  received  a 
letter,  and  the  letter  must  have  contained 
information  of  a very  disturbing  nature. 

He  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  broach  the  subject  in 
an  off-hand  manner,  when  Sam  suddenly 
broke  the  silence  with, 

44  W’at  was  you  goin’  to  ask  me  about 
the  post-office  this  morning?” 

440h,  nothin’,  on’y  I — I seen  yer  goin’ 
in  th’  other  day,  an’  I didn’t  know  but 
w’at  yer  was  goin’  agin.” 

“Seen  me  goin’  in,  did  ye?  Spyin’  on 
yer  friend — fer  I been  yer  friend, ’ain’t  I?” 

44  Yes,  we  been  friends  — but  I wa’n’t 
spyin’,  only  I jes  happened  to  be  up  in 
town,  and  seen  yer  goin’  in.” 

“P’r’aps  yer  don’t  remember  w’at  yer 
said  to  me  last  night  w’en  yer  come  in,” 
said  Sam. 

Overcoats  acknowledged  that  he  had 
no  recollection  even  of  coming  in,  much 
less  of  any  remarks  he  might  have  made. 

44  Well,  yer  said,  ‘Good-evenin’,  Mister 
Estabrooke;  did  yer  git  yer  letter?’  that’s 
w’at  yer  said.  So  don’t  give  me  no  fairy 
story  ’bout  happenin'  to  see  me  go  in. 
I’m  on  ter  yer.” 

Overcoats  felt  that  he  was  not  only  in 
a hole,  but  that  in  his  struggles  to  get 
out  he  was  pulling  the  hole  in  after  him. 
Still  he  made  a desperate  effort.  He 
told  the  truth;  and  when  Sam  laughed 
♦at  the  story  of  his  encounter  with  the 
post-office  clerk,  his  resolve  to  ask  for  the 
letter,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  plan 
was  foiled,  he  began  to  feel  the  ground 
under  his  feet  once  more. 

That  laugh  spoiled  all  Sam’s  plans.  He 
had  meant  to  break  off  his  partnership 
with  Overcoats  finally  and  irrevocably 
that  night.  He  had  meant  that  their 
parting  should  be  in  anger  and  on  the 
ground  of  Overcoats’s  treachery.  But 
Overcoats’s  own  account  of  his  inability 
to  carry  out  his  treasonable  plan  was  too 
much  for  Sam’s  resolution. 

There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  take  a leaf  out  of  Overcoats’s  book  and 
to  tell  the  truth  himself — at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  suited  his  purposes. 


“ W’y,”he  said,  “ I’d  meant  to  tell  yer 
’bout  that  letter  if  I’d  got  it,  all  erlong. 
’F  I hadn’t  a-got  it,ther’  wouldn’t  ’a’  been 
nothin’  ter  tell.  Well,  I got  it,  an’  ef  yer 
hadn’t  cut  up  so  rusty  you’d  ’a’  knowed 
all  erbout  it  long  ago,  so  I hope  it  ’ll  teach 
yer  a lesson;  but  it  won’t,  fer  yer  ’ain’t 
never  learned  nothin’  yet,  an’  yer  never 
will.  Here  ’tis.  Like  ter  read  it?” 

Sam  pulled  a candle  end  out  of  his 
pocket  and  lighted  it,  and  handed  it  to 
Overcoats.  Then  from  some  inner  recess 
of  his  clothing  he  produced,  wrapped  in  a 
bit  of  newspaper,  an  envelope  addressed 
to  Sam’l  A.  Estabrooke,  Esq.,  General  De- 
livery, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Overcoats  reached  out  for  it  with  trem- 
bling hand,  and  taking  out  the  enclosure, 
read  as  follows: 

“ , N.  Y.,  November  20,  189-. 

“Dear  Brother, — We  were  glad  to 
get  your  letter,  and  to  know  that  you  are 
alive  and  well  after  all  these  years. 

44  Father  and  mother  are  getting  pretty 
old  now,  and  out  of  the  way  of  writing 
much,  but  they  send  their  love,  and  say 
that  they  hope  you  will  come  back  to 
the  old  home  and  never  go  away  again. 
They  both  miss  you  and  need  you  very 
much.  I am  working  at  the  store  now, 
so  I am  not  much  use  about  the  place, 
and  never  was  as  handy  as  you  about  ev- 
erything. I wonder  if  you  have  changed 
much.  You  will  hardly  recognize  me  as 
the  little  13  yrs.  old  boy  you  left  behind. 
I am  nearly  six  ft.  tall  now,  and  wear 
glasses  and  a mustache,  which  make  me 
look  older  than  I really  am.  We  can 
hardly  wait  till  Thanksgiving  day  to  see 
you,  but  think  your  idea  of  celebrating 
your  home-coming  on  that  day  a good 
one.  Dinner  at  twelve  as  usual.  Better 
come  about  eleven,  when  the  chores  will 
all  be  done  and  mother’s  cooking  well 
started.  We  are  preparing  a great  sur- 
prise for  you.  So  no  more  at  present 
from  Your  aff.  bro.,  Bill.” 

By  the  time  Overcoats  had  finished  read- 
ing the  letter  his  hands  were  shaking  so 
that  he  could  not  put  it  back  in  the  en- 
velope, and  he  handed  them  both  to  Sam 
without  a word.  So  this  was  to  be  the 
end  of  it  all ! Sam  was  going  to  give  up 
the  road  and  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family  to  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  Overcoats  was  to  be  left 
outside,  the  door  shut  in  his  face,  and  a 
hard  winter  coming  on.  It  did  not  seem 
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to  him  that  human  ingratitude  could  go 
further.  As  Overcoats  had  not  been 
taught  to  love  those  who  despitefully 
used  him,  his  friendship  for  Sam  ceased 
from  that  instant. 

Sam  replaced  the  letter  in  the  envelope, 
folded  it  in  the  piece  of  newspaper,  and 
stowed  it  carefully  away  in  his  clothes. 
“Well,”  he  said  at  last,  “looks  like  busi- 
ness, don’t  it?  Tell  the  truth,  I was  jest 
sick  o’  the  life — so  one  day  I writ  home, 
an’  ther’s  the  results.  Well,  old  man,  we 
had  some  ups  an’  downs  tergether,  and 
partin’  comes  hard — but  you  kin  see  fer 
yerself  I’m  needed  — folks  growin’  old, 
an’  ’tain’t  right  I should  stay  away  no 
longer.  So  ter-morrer  it’s  good-by,  an’ 
now,  good-night.” 

Sam  would  scarcely  have  slept  so  sound- 
ly could  he  have  known  of  the  murder- 
ous thoughts  that  surged  through  the 
brain  of  Overcoats  that  night.  And  that 
unhappy  individual  would  perhaps  have 
lain  awake  till  morning  if  it  had  not  been 
for  one  little  thought  that  came  into  his 
mind,  one  little  drop  of  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  his  soul  that  brought  a calm  in 
which  he,  too,  at  last  fell  asleep. 

When  morning  broke  and  the  two  men 
found  themselves  once  more  on  the  high- 
way, Sam  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
held  out  his  hand  to  Overcoats.  Over- 
coats, however,  knocked  it  aside  and  said, 
with  a laugh : 

“Oh,  I guess  I’ll  toddle  ’long  with  yer 
ter-day.  We  got  ter  hev  one  last  night  of 
it.  Such  a pardnership  as  ours  can’t  be 
broke  up  without  a celebration  ter  drown 
the  mournful  featur’s  of  it.” 

“I  guess  not,”  replied  Sam.  “I  quit 
all  that  now.  No  more  pots  fer  me.  I 
done  with  drinkin’,  fer  keeps.  ’Ain’t 
teched  a drop  in  nigh  on  ter  a month.” 

“Yes,  an’  how  yer  done  it?  By  not 
workin’.  W’at  ’ll  happen  w’en  yer  git 
ter  home?  Yer  won't  be  chorin’  roun’ 
fer  a couple  o'  days  before  yerTl  be  off  on 
a regular  ol’-timer.  I know  yer.” 

Sam  looked  grieved,  not  to  say  nervous, 
at  the  suggestion,  the  force  of  which  he 
felt.  But  he  also  felt  strong  in  his  reso- 
lution to  keep  straight,  and  stronger  in 
the  course  of  training  under  which  he 
had  been  putting  himself. 

“Come  erlong,  then,”  he  said;  “this 
road's  ez  free  ter  you ’s  ’tis  ter  me.  But 
if  yer  kin  git  me  ter  take  one  drop  o’ 
booze  ’tween  now  an’  Thanksgivin’  day, 
I give  yer  leave  ter  take  my  place.” 


“ I’ll  go  yer!”  cried  Overcoats,  rubbing 
his  stomach.  “ Say,  I kin  taste  that  din- 
ner now,  by  jingl” 

Sam  laughed.  “ It’s  good  yer  got  sech 
a good  ’magernation,”  he  said.  “Cause 
thet’s  the  only  way  yer  will  taste  it. 
Wat's  that 

The  men  had  been  approaching  the 
railroad  track  along  which  Sam's  nearest 
route  lay  when  suddenly,  in  the  still, 
frosty  morning  air,  there  came  an  awful 
sound — the  sound  of  a blow,  the  most  ter- 
rible blow  that  man’s  power  can  let  loose 
— the  blow  dealt  by  one  swiftly  moving 
train  when  it  strikes  another  train  mov- 
ing swiftly  toward  it,  and  the  air  seemed 
full  of  crash— such  crashing  and  wrench- 
ing and  tearing  and  destruction  as  no 
other  force  produces,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  and  overpowering  it  came  a fearful  cry 
— not  a human  cry,  but  the  cry  of  out- 
raged nature.  No  one  who  has  ever  been 
near  an  end-on  collision  but  has  heard  that 
sound;  yet  who  can  describe  it? — and  the 
air  was  full  of  steam. 

Then  came  a silence  so  silent  that  it 
was  like  a deafness,  and  perhaps  it  was — 
a momentary  reaction. 

And  then,  and  not  till  then,  came  the 
shrieks  of  the  people— the  torn  bodies  and 
the  tortured  souls. 

“It’s  an  end -on,”  gasped  Sam,  in  a 
husky  voice.  “ Come !” 

But  Overcoats  stood  trembling,  pale. 

“ Th-th-they’ll  think  we  done  it,”  he  whis- 
pered, shaking  his  head. 

“ Come  on/”  yelled  Sam.  “ Yer’ll  work 
fer  oncet,yer  sneakin’  coward,”  and  grasp- 
ing him  by  the  collar,  he  ran  him  down 
the  short  hill  that  led  to  the  track  and  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident. 

And  Overcoats  did  work  a little.  * 
There  was  so  much  to  do  that  he  couldn't 
help  it.  But  Sam  worked  as  he  had 
never  worked  in  his  life.  Next  to  Over- 
coats he  was  the  first  person  at  the  wreck. 
And  not  even  the  grewsome  nature  of  his 
task  could  down  his  rising  spirits,  for  the 
more  there  was  to  do  the  more  cheerful 
he  became.  He  did  not  offer  to  quit  un- 
til the  relief  train  pulled  away  in  the  af- 
ternoon with  the  doctors  and  the  last  of 
the  victims.  Then  he  threw  himself  down 
by  Overcoats,  who  was  warming  himself 
by  a little  fire  at  the  side  of  the  track. 

“By  cracky!”  exclaimed  Sam.  “Let 
this  be  a warnin’  ter  yer,  Overcoats,  and 
don't  never  invest  yer  capital  in  railroad 
sekoorities.  There’ll  be  Dutch  dividends 
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on  this  road  this  year.  I helped  load 
over  one  hundred  an’  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars’ wuth  o’  damages  on  them  four  cars 
at  easy  count.  That’s  more  cash  than 
I’ve  handled  in  some  time.” 

“W’y,  ther’  was  on’y  three  on  ’em 
dead,”  commented  Overcoats. 

“Yes,  an’  it  would  be  money  in  the 
comp’ny’s  pockets  ef  ther’  was  more  on 
’em — at  five  thousan’  apiece.  I tell  yer, 
it’s  the  folks  that  ain’t  hurt  too  bad  ter 
go  ter  law  that  proves  the  expensive  lux- 
uries !” 

“ Have  some?”  Overcoats  was  stretch- 
ing out  to  him  a silver-mounted  flask 
about  half  full.  Sam  took  it,  removed 
the  stopper,  and  took  a long  sniff. 

“No,  I guess  I won’t  take  any,”  he 
said,  replacing  the  stopper  and  handing 
back  the  flask.  “Yer  might  feel  chilly 
one  o’  these  cool  nights  an’  need  it  yerself.” 

“ Wher’  yer  goin’?”  asked  Overcoats, 
as  Sam  started  to  move  away. 

“ Back  ter  wuk,”  answered  Sam;  “ I’m 
took  on  extry.” 

Sam  toiled,  with  many  a merry  quip 
and  jest,  until  midnight.  Then  he  flung 
himself  in  an  empty  freight-car  and  slept 
for  five  hours,  when  he  was  aroused,  and 
worked  till  noon.  By  that  time  the  land- 
scape had  resumed  its  natural  appearance 
— a few  new  ties,  a few  lengths  of  new 
rail,  and  a few  rods  of  newly  mended  em- 
bankment were  the  only  indications  of 
the  worst  railway  disaster  of  the  year. 

“Don’t  go,”  said  the  section  foreman, 
when  Sam  went  to  see  about  his  pay. 
“Stay  on  with  us  now,  and  I’ll  give  you 
steady  work  as  long  as  you  behave  your- 
self. I like  to  have  a man  like  you  on 
the  gang.  We  had  a funny  fellow  till 
last  month,  but  he  made  the  superinten- 
dent laugh  so  one  day  that  he  promoted 
him,  and  I haven’t  been  able  to  get  a 
good  day’s  work  out  of  the  men  since. 
No#  if  you  come  on,  you  see  what  a 
chance  you’ll  get.” 

Sam  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  “ I’m 
sorry,”  he  said,  “ but  ter-morrer’s  Thanks- 
givin’  an’  I got  ter  git  home.  However, 
ef  the  folks  gits  tired  of  me,  I may  come 
down  ter  play  comeejun  in  yer  troupe,  ef 
the  place  ain't  filled.  Good-by.” 

He  stepped  off  with  a light  heart,  and 
had  gone  about  a quarter  of  a mile  when 
he  saw  Overcoats  coming  out  of  a farm- 
house, waving  to  him.  Sam’s  language 
was  not  polite,  but  no  one  heard  him. 

When  Overcoats  woke  up  the  next  day 


he  did  an  unusual  thing.  He  went  out 
to  the  horse  - trough  back  of  the  barn 
where  he  and  Sunday  Sam  had  spent  the 
night,  put  his  head  under  the  pump,  and 
worked  the  handle  while  the  icy  flood 
drenched  his  hair,  his  face,  and  his  beard, 
and  trickled  down  the  back  of  his  neck. 
He  kept  it  up  as  long  as  he  could  stand 
it,  and  then,  shivering  and  blinking  and 
rubbing  himself  dry  with  an  empty  oat- 
sack,  he  went  back  and  looked  at  Sunday 
Sam. 

Sam  was  still  sleeping,  and  judging  by 
his  stertorous  breathing,  the  bloated  look 
about  his  eyes,  and  other  symptoms,  which 
included  two  empty  whiskey-bottles,  Over- 
coats concluded,  from  his  previous  expe- 
riences, that  awakening  his  companion 
would  be  attended  with  some  difficulty. 
He  evidently  thought  it  would  be  a pity 
to  disturb  Sam,  for  he  pulled  the  sleeper’s 
limbs  out  of  tangle,  placed  his  head  in  a 
more  comfortable  position,  and  covered 
him  up  warmly  with  an  extra  horse- 
blanket. 

“There,”  he  said,  as  he  gazed  compla- 
cently at  the  result  of  his  efforts,  “I 
reckon  yer’ll  sleep  comf’ble  ’bout  all  day. 
Goin’  ter  give  me  the  frozen  hand,  was 
yer?  Well,  ther’s  two  kin  play  at  givin’ 
ther  shake,  as  the  kwynine  said  ter  the 
ager.”  And  kneeling  down,  Overcoats 
felt  in  Sam’s  pockets  until  he  found  the 
fateful  letter,  which  he  placed  in  his  hat. 

Overcoats  completed  his  toilet  with 
some  care,  brushing  his  clothes  with  the 
whisk-broom  which  Sam  always  carried^ 
oiling  his  shoes  from  the  can  in  the  farm- 
er’s mowing-machine,  and  combing  his 
damp  hair  in  an  artistic  wave  over  his 
right  eye.  He  then  transferred  Sam’s 
available  cash  assets  to  his  own  pocket, 
cast  a critical  eye  at  the  sun,  and  mur- 
muring, “’Bout  half  past  nine,  an’  four 
miles  ter  go;  well,  I’m  off,  as  ther  w’eel 
said  ter  th’  axle-tree,”  he  suited  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word  and  disappeared. 

And  Sam  slept  on. 

How  long  he  might  have  slumbered  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  had  not,  about  two 
hours  later,  a vagrom  dog  of  an  investi- 
gating turn  of  mind  discovered  him  and 
proceeded  in  friendly  fashion  to  lick  his 
face.  Sam  awoke  with  a start  and  looked 
perplexedly  around  him.  He  saw  the 
empty  bottles,  and  his  aching  head  told 
him  the  rest.  He  called  to  Overcoats,  and 
getting  no  reply,  he  went  outside.  He  did 
not  see  his  partner,  but  he  did  see  that 
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the  sun  was  very  high  in  the  heavens. 
It  must  be  nearly  dinner-time,  and  then 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  what  day  it 
was ! And  he  was  four  miles  at  least  from 
home.  What  would  they  think  of  him? 
Would  they  wait  for  him?  A sudden  sus- 
picion crossed  his  mind.  He  felt  for  his 
letter;  it  had  vanished;  for  his  money;  it 
was  gone — all  but  fifty  cents  that  had 
slipped  through  a hole  in  his  pocket  into 
the  lining  of  his  vest.  In  an  instant  he 
saw  the  whole  plot. 

44  Overcoats,”  he  cried,  44  I done  yer  in- 
justice ! Yer  was  smarter’n  I cal’lated  on ; 
but,  by  cracky,  ef  I kin  stop  yer  I will ; an’ 
ef  I can’t,  I’ll  spile  yer  digestion !”  and 
with  teeth  set  and  hands  clinched  he 
started  down  the  road  on  a run. 

But  Sam  had  broken  training  and  soon 
was  compelled  to  stop,  panting  and  dizzy, 
and  to  lean  against  a tree.  Fortunately 
a passing  farmer  saw  him  and  offered 
him  a lift  to  within  a short  distance  of 
his  destination.  Sam  accepted  gladly. 

The  ride  enabled  him  to  regain  his 
wind  and  his  composure  at  the  same  time. 
He  determined  not  to  be  in  too  much  of 
a hurry,  but  to  find  out  how  the  land  lay 
before  taking  any  definite  action.  He 
walked  briskly  but  apparently  uncon- 
cernedly through  the  outskirts  of  the 
tow’ll,  noting  the  familiar  landmarks  and 
the  few  changes  that  time  had  wrought 
during  the  past  five  years.  As  it  was 
about  dinner-time,  Sam  had  expected  to 
find  the  streets  almost  deserted.  It  was 
with  considerable  surprise,  therefore,  that 
he  beheld  a large  crowd  coming  toward 
him.  It  turned  aside  across  the  common 
toward  the  county  court-house. 

As  he  approached  nearer  he  perceived 
that  the  event  which  had  caused  so  great 
a disturbance  was  evidently  an  arrest,  as 
the  crowd  was  by  this  time  gathered 
around  the  jail,  which  was  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  court-house. 

Other  people,  attracted  by  the  commo- 
tion, were  flocking  to  the  public  square  in 
large  numbers,  and  Sam  soon  found  him- 
self among  many  of  his  old  friends  and 
associates,  none  of  whom,  however,  ap- 
peared to  recognize  him.  The  experiences 
of  the  years  that  he  had  been  away  had 
greatly  altered  his  personal  appearance. 
He  forgot  for  a moment  the  urgency  of 
his  own  errand  in  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  unusual  excitement  of  the  quiet 
place  and  in  listening  to  the  comments 
of  those  about  him. 


44  Why,  I thought  he  was  dead!”  ex- 
claimed one  woman,  whom  Sam  recog- 
nized as  an  old  schoolmate. 

“Not  much,”  remarked  the  local  pho- 
tographer; “they  save  such  as  him  for 
hangin’.” 

“Well,  he  had  a terrible  cheek  ter  come 
back,”  commented  a former  crony  of 
Sam’s.  44 1 dun’no’  w’ere  he’s  been,  but  I 
guess  he’s  in  the  right  place  now.” 

44  Waal,  now,  I think  ye're  pooty  hard 
on  the  lad,”  broke  in  an  old  fellow,  one 
of  the  village  ne’er-do-weels.  44 Alius 
seemed  ter  me  ter  be  a pooty  decent  sort 
o’  chap.  ?N’  somehow  er  ruther ’t  alius 
looked  ter  me,  ’f  ther  truth  was  knowed, 
p’r’aps  he  wouldn’t  ’a’  seemed  ter  be  so 
much  ter  blame  ez  some  folks  ud  like  ter 
make  out.” 

There  was  something  so  mysterious  in 
what  he  heard,  and  withal  so  disquieting, 
that  Sam  gave  over  his  intention  of  re- 
vealing himself  to  one  of  his  old  friends, 
and  going  up  to  the  man  who  had  last 
spoken,  he  said : 44  W’at  appears  ter  be  up? 
Lively  times  fer  a quiet  place,  ain’t  it?” 

44  Stranger?”  inquired  the  old  man. 

44  Yes,”  said  Sam ; 44 1 been  here  before, 
but  not  lately.” 

44  Waal,  so  I supposed.  It’s  quite  a 
long  story,  too.  P’int  o’  the  matter  is  the 
Sheriff’s  a mighty  smart  man.  Did  ye 
see  him — a tall,  young-lookin’  feller,  w’th 
a light  mustache  an’  eye-glasses.  Waal, 
I bet  ye,  he’s  a cute  un.  Jes  done  one  o’ 
the  brightest  bits  o’  detective  work  any- 
body ever  did  outside  a story  paper.  But 
p’r’aps  ye  ain’t  interested?” 

44  Yes  I be,  too,”  said  Sam.  44  Wher's 
the  tavern?” 

44  Right  over  this  way.  Waal,  ez  I was 
sayin’,  this  young  feller  I was  goin’  ter 
tell  yer  ’bout — ” 

“Who,  the  Sheriff?” 

44Naw,  Sam  Estabrooke — Say,  w’at’s 
the  matter;  feel  sick?”  # 

44  No,”  said  Sam,  faintly;  44  but  I guess 
I got  a little  chill  drivin’  over.  Le’s  have 
somethin’ ....  That’s  right;  I’ll  take  the 
same.  Well,  go  on.” 

44  Waal,  ez  I was  savin’,  this  young  fel- 
ler was  a son  of  old  George  Estabrooke; 
lived  up  by  the  saw -mill.  Waal,  Sam 
was  a good  sort  o’  feller — one  o’  the  boys, 
he  was,  and  no  mistake.  B'longed  ter  ther 
Crystal  Hose — thet’s  my  oP  comp’ny — 
an’  he  was  a dandy  fer  work.  Slep’  in 
the  house  ’bout  three  nights  every  week. 
Waal,  like  all  young  fellers,  Sam  ud  h'ist 
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a load  aboard  oncet  in  a w’ile,  an’  then 
he  was  a holy  terror.  But  he  alius  was 
straight  by  Sunday,  an’ then  he’d  be  set- 
tin’  up  in  the  Methodis’  choir  ez  sober  ez 
a jedge.  Folks  said  he  had  a mash  on 
the  sopranner — What,  another?  Waal, 
don’t  mind  ef  I do.  Waal,  ez  I was  sayin’, 
Sam  was  a nice  young  feller  ez  ever  lived ; 
he’d  turn  to  ter  help  anybody,  but  he  was 
just  dead  stuck  on  fires.  But,  Lord,  ther’ 
wa’n’t  sca’cely  ever  no  fires  here;  an’ 
goin’  erlong  about  six  years  ago,  Sam 
said  one  night,  said  he,  he  guessed  he’d 
hev  ter  set  fire  ter  some  house  jest  ter 
keep  the  boys  in  practice.  Ev’ybody 
s’posed  he  was  jes  jokin’,  an’  so  I guess 
he  was;  but  thet  night  he  got  plumb  full, 
and,  by  George,  the  fust  thing  anybody 
knew  ol’  Jedge  Springer’s  house  was  took 
on  fire,  ’n’  come  to  find  out  arterwards,  it 
got  out  that  his  daughter  Sophy,  the  one 
w’at  sang  in  the  choir  with  Sam,  hed  give 
him  the  mitten  thet  very  night.  Waal, 
ez  I was  sayin’,  the  house  was  took  afire, 
an’  Sam  wasn’t  nowher’  ter  be  found. 
Fust  fire  he’d  missed,  man  ’n’  boy,  in  nigh 
on  ter  twenty  year.  Course  ev’ybody  no- 
ticed it,  an’ then  folks  begun  ter  put  two 
’n’  two  tergether — w’at  he’d  said,  w’at  the 
girl  hed  done  ter  him,  how  full  he  was, 
an’,  by  George,  ef  it  didn’t  look  bad  fer 
the  boy.  W’en  the  boys  got  back  arter 
the  fire,  ther’  he  was  asleep  in  his  bunk. 
Waal,  ez  I was  sayin’,  the  boys  was  hot, 
an’  some  said  fer  one  thing,  an’  some  fer 
another.  Some  wanted  ter  arrest  him. 
Some  said  give  him  a show.  In  the  end 
they  compromised.  They  roused  him  up, 
took  him  to  the  town  limits,  and  told  him 
he’d  better  light  out  ef  he  didn’t  wanter 
go  ter  prison.” 

44  Yes,”  interposed  Sam.  “But  w’at’s 
all  this  got  to  do  with  the  Sheriff?” 

“I’m  goin’  ter  tell  yer.  Nothin’  was 
ever  heard  or  seen  of  him  arter  that.  His 
folks  moved  away — Hullo!  feel  sick 
agin?  ’Nuther  chill?  Better  take  some- 
thin’ with  me;  that  ’ll  fix  yer  all  right. 
Waal,  ez  I was  sayin’,  nothin’  was  heard 
of  him  till  ’bout  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
a letter  come  addressed  ter  George  Esta- 
brooke.  Esq.  The  Sheriff  he  was  in  the 
post-office  helpin’  sort  the  mail,  seein’ 
Jim  Evans — thet’s  the  postmaster — hed 
gone  off  fer  a day’s  shootin’.  Waal,  the 
Sheriff  he  suspicioned  somethin’  right 
off,  an’  he  showed  the  envelope  ter  Mis’ 
Evans,  and  she  said  sure  ’nough  ’twas 
Sam  Estabrooke's  handwritin’.  And  so 
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the  Sheriff  he  opened  it,  and,  by  George ! 
so  it  was.  It  seemed  Sam  hed  been  keepin’ 
out  o’  the  State  fer  five  years  on  account 
o’  bein’  afraid  o’  bein’  arrested.  But  he 
said  he  was  cornin’  back  — ef  the  folks 
wanted  him,  because  the  Statoot  of  Lim- 
mertations  was  up,  an’  the  law  c’uldn’t 
tech  him.  He  said  thet  then  he  was  goin’ 
ter  ’stablish  his  innercence.  W’en  the 
Sheriff  read  that  he  jest  laughed.  I hap- 
pened ter  be  sittin’  in  Evans’s  store  w’en 
he  read  the  letter.  4 W’y,’  said  he  ter  me, 

4 any  fool ’d  oughter  know  thet  the  Statoot 
don’t  apply  ez  long  ez  a feller  keeps  out 
o’  the  State.  Ef  he  hedn’t  run  away,  an’ 
the  grand  jury  hedn’t  indicted  him  fer 
five  years,  they  c’uldn’t  do  nothin’  to  him 
now.  But  ef  he  scoots  away  out  o’  the 
State,  the  statoot  don’t  begin  ter  run  till 
he  gits  back,  an’  he  kin  be  arrested  ez 
soon  ez  ever  he  does  git  back — ’ Say, 
young  feller,  you’d  oughter  take  some 
doctor’s  stuff  for  them  chills.  Waal,  ez 
I was  sayin’,  the  Sheriff  jest  set  down 
and  wrote  a letter  ez  ef  it  was  from  Sam’s 
brother  Bill,  tellin’  him  ter  come  home  on 
Thanksgivin’  day  an’  ther’d  be  a great 
surprise  fer  him,  an’  tellin’  how  he’d 
changed  since  he’d  growed  up,  an’  then 
he  described  himself  ter  the  life.  Waal, 
ter -day,  ’bout  ten  o’clock,  ther  Sheriff 
an’  Jim  Studley — thet’s  the  depitty — an’ 
Bart  Jones,  the  constable,  an’  me  an’  a 
lot  o’  other  folks  goes  up  ter  Joe  Small’s 
house  by  the  saw-mill,  where  Sam  used 
ter  live,  an’  we  hid  an’  waited.  ’N’  sure 
enough,  ’bout  eleven  o’clock  Sam  come 
walkin’  up  the  road.  The  Sheriff  met 
him  an’  asked  him  who  he  was,  an’  Sam 
said,  right  off : 

44  4 W’y,  Bill  Estabrooke,  how  yer 
growed!  but  I’d  ’a’  knowed  yer  anyw’ere. 
Don’t  yer  remember  yer  brother  Sam  ?’ 

“So  with  that  the  Sheriff  called  in  the 
folks,  an’  then  of  a sudden  he  claps  the 
han ’cuffs  on  him  an’  tells  him  he’s  under 
arrest,  an’  Jedge  Springer’ll  hev  a go  at 
him  ter-morrer. 

4 4 My,  but  Sam  was  mad  ! Said  he  warn ’t 
Sam,  after  all,  but  jest  a friend  o’  his 
come  ter  play  a joke  on  the  folks,  an’  thet 
Sam  ud  proberly  be  erlong  in  the  course 
o’  the  afternoon.  But,  law ! he  had  the 
letter  in  his  hat,  an’  lots  o’  folks  recker- 
nized  him.  W’y,  I’d  ’a’  knowed  him  any- 
w’ere. Changed?  Yes,  o’ course;  but  a 
man  can’t  change  in  five  years  so’s  his 
friends  won’t  know  him.  He  favors  you 
consid’ble,  come  ter  git  a*  good  look  at 
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hn>i  looked  or»o*  toward  'the  jail.  Then  i«  her.  linns.  Then  i>c  mmte  a i>»e-im6 
hfe  jaoked  toward  the  old  bouse  up  by  the  for  .the  railway  station,  and  by  .nightfall 
then  4i.t  the  new  Queen  An tye  tie  was  resting  sec ar^'y  tm  th e soil 
villa  where  the  Judges  big  while  house  of  Peiuibyi vatua. 
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VO  Ah 

ALtYMP  of  eaimel  is  burning  on  the  -ami  e^apesw  This  «s.tbe‘-r«fj».|>}ayefl. by 
grille . YV’imt  takes,  place?  ptk*  nir  the  How  about  the  fortes  * 

is  drawer  ip  teniath  the  grate  and  rises  TPti ©‘ : ■ ,/« 0‘C  ibe  oxygen  with 

through  the  bars.  ii&  o.ty^xi  combines'  the  eoaba^U-  free  stored- up  ew€iT- 

gy,  ami  this  otiergy,.i^t-iig  ttute^trwdibte, 
\ y;.r : S ::  y \ > b; ;:  • •«  'v  -■  • • • • . itpx&i  inAh^^t  jtftelf  ;4n  some  way4  4bd  $o 

sli^ws  itself  a*  feaf.  This  is  the  whole 
• 1 " sfcSry  of  wmbustHHv, 

1 l Sittte^  -opem  fine  I have  of- 

M ten  drectmed  or  co>iveniiig  the  stored- 

1 4^  up  energy  of  the  coal  into  some  form  of 

I A II  I energy  em? tflOre  iisiJui  to  mau  than 

i tmM  1 heat-.  We  know  rbai.  tbeoretieaJJy  at 

} i^. — , | least  ajiof  itature's  forces  are  iutercon- 


WU.  ).  — AS  JBX&MKNTaRY  O.ELL, 

Tu ken  t<>  «)»./ w in»r,  p.-t.  stick.  t\i 

carh. •!:  wiUi  if w.  ;in«l 

pif-v  wif.)>  ro:vp  (w>yMei:  This  wifbvn  is  IwwUy 
kif  hbjf  i‘>hui  i&uy.tr:u  tiujUfw  In  c 1 reurri f^rs»H*e> 
ami  enr^nl  vt  atyowi 

flit  v Tii  b b iw  t rv  -.  tu  o u>  v jfyvQtiJ*  0^?< 
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•rived  from  tHfc  eom]vu$th>i\  But  five.  For  a /mitfofo  fmcifoo 

thiy  is  a long*  and  ciry»iitci«s  vmh  the  force  of  *y  stroke  of  ii^hvmfor  }*  foe 

a larg*  leakage  at  e v»er j -step,  : Much  of  rdicfoui  its  durahou  is  so  brief  t}aH.£ir*tt’ 
tliv'  ;jw>fitbuMion  goes  Up  <ffiiro-  if  it  could  ix*-*  harnessed,  it  would  he  .-■:* 

ne*jr  as  heat OT  smoke;  much  of  the  he$t  pkbl*  of  doing  .y  * ifotle  u^etvil  \>v^rk\ 
isjnst  iri  bmliiVg:  the  water  to  make  s'teamv.  Many  other  plans;  k\\  of  them  jn  tensely 
m uoh  uf  ih»  pa li  W Vl^  force  of  the  steam  interns  ting*  from  k pmvh-  ><ueuOtfe  point 
pa  it  ase&pe*  fro m the  engioe;  ip/4fe^';w^re  tried;  Uut^rqm  ipo^t  of 
mjm  Sf  fox  powor  of  the  en- 
gine is  w&sled  fraction  ; ami  ij|L  ^ . 

there  h wm&  loxs  in  tin:  d.yna*  p ljHK  .!» 

i«ii  itself  B&ewt  tests,  .fp&ita 

by  a eomfiotfoe  of  the  National  V£  £ 

E let  trie  Light  A.H^Hdatioin^af 

and',  potv-ifr  |ilani^v:^h6-iy  - ::  j | ’■!>  ipj  | &£»;  ' -jfr! 

tur  avrr-igr  ;>hO»t  w:«*sw«  ;*7.4  .'  |of . 

per  reot  &fnl  utilt*;*,  8Js  elec-  r||  ; 

VrirO.y  only  2fo  (ter  e*:ui.  at  Um  ffiMlS  Hh|_bH  t • 

energy  ihroretioaUy  obUumi-  ^ ^ 

The  pmh.lvia  form  was  to  con-  : I A 

vert . |h*  energy  of  coal  more  : - 

staiiooniyior ; -xissihh  to*  •/-  V /!; 

do  ir>*ay  with  heu  ifodf.  'i--  y " ;’V  ";•  | % 


FfO  & :.— CA  J&0&  PXRpTKUr,  OVNttR&yViHi 

• Of?«in£d$g-  h«  i»n*K»r  Thl*  anvrutor  -'M«Kis^  (\f  a 

Itttotrtf&bis  flyw  within  whihh  sir  hit  1 are  c^aecrfed 

iti :£gfe'te£,  arid  sitepewled  over  h 


Vbut  H iUMimttet^uon  <jfo ho  cu  m*n fc  was  obtained  that  was 
he  subject  Maoi  mode  it.  evident  that  beoHoniicaily  eapalde  of  being  pi.H  hi  any 
as  not  even  iheoretimM v possible  to  indumml  n.sev 

f£H  tuora  thau  a v^yy  sandi  pecaeiit-  Nitiuee  is  tr  coy  na^tmss.  yet  likes 
of  th*i  <onirgy  nf  eoi^l  into  elee-  to  he  wo0^d>  aiitl  to  the  dUigeat  sin  tor 
ity  in  this  way  TIk-  gtnaratiou  of  giv»>’  it *uaJ  tokens  of  eh^^.oray^.* 

trie  CMrienLs  by  i/dtern at ely  heating  »nem  , and  it  happened  that  ouy  dxy  I 
c<x>]nig  the  . mhpietic  coi-vx  of  wile  ;«ij rpri^etl  Irer  hi  her  seei*et,  ami .tbsPovereii 
H ghv&  no  proiii.i'.we  of  etlTclent  results,  the  way  by  which  vve  may  'abandon  even 
iod  baiui^s  plan  of  pnxlncirjg  conihustipti  and  beat  lUelf,  and  co^yyyf 

Hit?  nvap<*jiiAtii:m  of  water  and  con-  tliy  stored  an  energy  of  coal  drtyj't-hj  ini^ 
iiif  of  vapor  gjbhdfe^—uti^  electHbHj-.  ' / , , ' \ 

igh  I firww^irig:  It  came  to  mo  a l most,  as  a rr^ylAtioj'* 

* thdnfejr-storins,  the  <(imntity  of  efoc-  that  if  the  byygyH  bf  thy  ^ryen^Ui  Ixy 

iy  ohtai»3i>ln  was  mw  >;odioiont  for  rnade  to  combi py  wth  thi>  -coal  n mhr 

commercial  u*e.  Inihml,  my  re-  snob  :,cm:UmsVii.«v:  > that  the  prodm  imn 
'ches  ha^e  led  me  to  doubt  whether  of  hntt  ia>nl\l  b«*  prevented,  and  at  th^ 
total  energy  **F  r>  good  brisk  thunder-  sumo  time  ii  condnyiipg  path  r«mid  he 
m,  dmm^tic  as  k ite  display,,  in  equal 

he  ruergy'  radiated  from  u-  hedroo.ui  might'  develnp.  the  ebenueal  affinity  of 
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the  coal  for  the  oxygen  would  necessarily 
be  converted  into  electricity  and  not  into 
heat;  for  any  given  form  of  energy  will 
be  converted  into  such  other  form  as  the 
surrounding  conditions  make  most  easy. 
Given  the  proper  conditions,  the  poten-s 
tial  energy  of  coal  would  rather  convert 
itself  into  electricity  than  into  heat. 

This  led  to  experiments  in  which  coal 
was  submerged  in  a liquid  so  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  could  not  come  in  di- 
rect contact  with  the  coal  and  produce 
combustion.  Further,  such  a liquid  was 
chosen  that  when  air  was  forced  through 
it  to  the  coal,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  would 
temporarily  enter  into  chemical  union 
with  the  liquid  and  then  be  crowded  out 
by  a further  supply  of  oxygen  and  forced 
to  combine  with  the  coal.  We  may  pic- 
ture each  successive  atom  of  oxygen,  on 
its  way  from  the  source  of  air  supply 
through  the  liquid  to  the  coal,  as  tempo- 
rarily entering  into  chemical  union  with 
each  of  a row  of  atoms  of  the  liquid,  just 
as  each  successive  man  as  he  circles  around 
in  the  “grand  right  and  left” of  dancing 
temporarily  clasps  hands  with  each  of  the 
ladies  of  the  set.  When  one  substance 
passes  through  another  in  this  way  it  fur- 
nishes a path  in  which  an  electric  current 
may  flow,  so  that  by  causing  the  oxygen 
to  combine  with  the  carbon  through  the 
intervening  liquid  opportunity  is  furnish- 
ed for  an  electric  current  to  develop,  and 
since  combustion  cannot  take  place,  the 
chemical  affinity  of  the  coal  for  the  oxy- 
gen is  converted  directly  into  electricity, 
and  not  into  heat.  Liquids  which  thus 
allow  atoms  of  oxygen  and  a current  of 
electricity  to  pass  through  them  may  be 
called  ' electrolytic  carriers.” 

I have  thus  discovered  what  I believe 
to  be  a new  fact  or  principle  not  hitherto 
known  to  natural  science — a principle 
which  I hope  may  be  as  valuable  to  pure 
science  as  my  invention  promises  to  be 
valuable  to  the  useful  arts.  Stated  scien- 
tifically, my  discovery  is  that  if  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  be  caused  to  combine  with 
carbon,  not  directly  as  in  combustion,  but 
through  an  intervening  electrolytic  car- 
rier, the  stored- up  energy  of  the  carbon 
may  be  converted  directly  into  electrical 
energy,  and  not  into  heat. 

Crudely  speaking,  my  invention  con- 
sists in  generating  electricity  by  causing 
the  oxygen  of  air  to  combine  with  coal 
beneath  the  level  of  a suitable  liquid. 

The  invention  is  a process;  it  is  not  a 


machine.  The  process  may  be  carried 
on  with  very  simple  apparatus.  An  early 
form  of  apparatus  consisted  of  a platinum 
crucible  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  after- 
dinner  coffee-cup,  partially  filled  with 
common  potash,  that  was  kept  liquid  by 
suspending  the  crucible  over  a gas  flame. 
Within  the  molten  potash  was  suspended, 
by  means  of  a platinum  wire,  a lump  of 
ordinary  coke  of  the  size  of  a peanut. 
Into  the  molten  potash  a stream  of  air 
was  blown  by  means  of  a platinum  tube 
like  a straw.  The  wire  by  which  the  car- 
bon was  suspended  formed  the  negative 
pole,  and  a second  wire  attached  to  the 
crucible  the  positive  pole,  of  the  genera- 
tor. Attaching  these  wires  to  a small 
electric  motor,  I found  that  when  air 
was  blown  into  the  potash  the  motor 
started,  and  moved  more  rapidly  as  air 
was  blown  in ; when  the  current  of  air  was 
interrupted,  the  motor  stopped.  From 
this  minute  apparatus  a current  of  several 
amperes  was  obtained.  The  electro-mo- 
tive force  was  a little  over  one  volt. 

That  the  electric  current  was  due  to  the 
chemical  combination  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  the  coke  (carbon),  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  Quantitative  tests  showed 
that  oxygen  was  taken  from  the  air;  that 
the  carbon  was  consumed;  that  carbonic 
acid  was  formed.  Moreover,  the  electro- 
motive force  obtained  agreed  almost  ex- 
actly with  that  which  is  theoretically  ob- 
tainable from  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  (1.04 
volts).  That  the  phenomenon  was  not 
due  to  thermo-electric  action  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  whole  appa- 
ratus was  so  enclosed  that  all  parts  were 
kept  of  uniform  temperature  the  maxi- 
mum electro  - motive  force  and  current 
were  obtained.  Again,  later  experiments 
with  far  larger  apparatus  have  not  only 
confirmed  these  results,  but  have  shown 
that  under  proper  conditions  the  electrical 
energy  thus  obtained  is  substantially  equal 
to  the  potential  energy  of  the  weight  of 
carbon  consumed  within  the  pot. 

The  invention  had  now  been  made. 
Electricity  had  been  obtained  directly 
from  carbon.  Would  it  work  on  a larger 
scale?  Could  the  numerous  practical  dif- 
ficulties be  overcome?  Platinum  is  more 
expensive  even  than  gold,  and  hence  some 
other  metal  must  be  used.  * Iron  was  tried, 
but  the  current  obtained  when  the  inven- 
tion was  practised  in  an  iron  vessel  wTas 
very  small. 
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FIU.  3,  — LARGE  CARBON  ELECTRIC  GENERATOR, 

With  which  experiments  Are  now  bein«  made.  The  brick  oven  i*  ten  feet  square  and  six  feet  HJ*h. 
Two  of  the  cells  are  shown  removed.  Kaeh  contains  six  carbons  three  feet  longr.  it  is  expected  that, 
when  perfected,  this  generator  will  yield  about  forty  electrical  horse- power. 


Vessels  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  alutni-  Numerous  other  difficulties  have  had  to 
nutn,  nickel,  magnesium,  were  destroyed,  be  overcome.  Coal,  as  it  comes  to  us 
Gold  and  silver  gave  good  results,  but  in-  from  the  mines,  is  not  a good  conductor 
ferior  to  platinum.  Again  and  again  the  of  electricity,  and  though  an  experimental 
experiments  were  repeated.  There  seemed  apparatus  was  constructed  in  which  it 
to  be  no  reason  in  theory  why  iron  should  was  found  possible  to  consume  ordinary 
not  work  as  well  as  platinum,  and  vessels  coke  shovelled  on  to  a submerged  grate, 
were  made  from  samples  of  iron  of  all  it  has  been  found  best  to  crush  the  coal 
kinds.  and  mould  it  into  large  sticks  of  convert* 

Finally  the  reason  was  found.  Most  ient  size  to  handle,  and  bake  them  to  drive 
specimens  of  iron  have  an  oily  surface,  off  the  included  gases  ami  give  them  good 
which,  when  heated,  becomes  converted  electrical  conductivity, 
into  carbon,  so  that  the  action  upon  the  The  rapidity  with  which  the  carbon  is 
carbonaceous  surface  of  the  iron  tends  to  consumed,  and  consequently  the  strength 
offset  the  action  upon  the  proper  carbon  of  the  electric  current  yielded  by  a cell,  is 
itself.  This  led  to  a method  of  cleansing  greatly  increased  by  thoroughly  impreg- 
the  surface  of  .the  iron:  and  when  proper-  nating  all  parts  of  the  liquid  with  an  ex.* 
ly  cleansed  an  iron  pot  is  as  good  as  cue  cess  of  oxygen:  and  this  is  best  done  by 
of  platinum,  ami  of  course  far  cheaper.  terminating  the  air-supply  pipe  in  a rose 
The  pots  were  now  made  larger  and  nozzle  something  like  that  of  u watering- 
larger,  until  to-day  they  are  made  as  large  pot,  so  that  the  air  is  injected  into  the 
as  a barrel;  and  the  current  is  measured  liquid  in  a large  number  of  fine  sprays, 
in  hundreds  of  amperes.  There  are  mauy  liquids  that  may  be 
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fig.  4.-r-i*«Wi‘0«icn  cahbok  for  supplying cKMHtjnr,  by  mejufs  or 

a tiaw  rail,  to  mat,  U)a or,  am  propel  railway  *r|tAiijrgt;  .&$&  CAMS. 


ustnl  el^trpfiytiir  cHfriefts,  but  xinfor-  carriers  that  have-  uo  Afiiiuty  for  carbonic 
tunAk%-;iho  -KiHist  fec^nre  liquid  aicid  -tliis  need  of  frequent  cleansing*  is 

only  «t  icfriperat iire^ . &&  u cer-  avoided,  since,  farthoatei^  the;  fewsump- 

tai.w  &r  oUier  Ltfil  hut?  lo  tion  of  the  carbboi&Ai:>  rriu;^iV  tjfiore  com- 

be burned*  cfn  a jsrmtel^ifath  the  J>qte  lo  plete  than.  i\  is  in  oYdidj#y  ^^nbuslfou 
maintain  this  temperutnm  A?,  1 jow^yfer,  that  with  : reason ab!)."  imfe-  grades  of  coal 
there  ts  no  considerable  twmmipi.ien  of  only  a Sum II  arnofuit  of  ea.sib  iv  movable 
heat,  excepting  as  it  is  usod  hi  warming  ash  is  formal. 

tli o ioydluUi1,|?t  ai r tu*  is  lo«t  by  mlialiwi,  The  qua  n thy  that  may  he 

we  Qi^y:  oxpeet  that  hfi:  J&jf#e  appsirAtus,  taken  from  a pot  l<  About  th 4 ^quarters 
whe  vc a number  uf  ku-go  pots are  enclosed  of  an,  a rope  re  per  square  inch  of  vs*  rhm.i 
iid  pvfe#>  ;ljie  •rdu*  tjh»t  a:  pm-youtuuj.Hig.rkiic  sitekse 

sumpLiou  ‘if  eout  o*a  the  jerkin  will  b*>  of  curb  on,  each  -three  inches  in  dbnmMer 
come  comparaii  vely  v?ry  roudji.  \£vm  and  eighteen  inches  )ong-~;& siz*  taw  vim- 
witii  a sipa)!  two-hom  power  ieiitly  niaiiji factored,  handled,  -and.  used-  - 

in  wiiii^h  ;uo  very  w#ne  yieiiCfc  ab&nt  seyeo  hundred  and  fifty- diri« 

taken  to  reiaih  the  he;H,  n»ea-nrehiepU . or  a little  wore  than  one  .*•  led  rical 

showed  that  only  0tie- third  of  ct  pound  of  hor^c -power.  The  elect ro-tnoUve  force  of 
•;-/,il  per  • electrical  -hur&e-pott  or  hour  was  cacti  pot.,  whether  larga?  nr  small,  m.si'fHtk? 
burned  vm  tjie  . /A  owe  volt.  Wh#  #rciMer  volt: 

ami  dynamo  of  e.ijui ynltrnf  power  would  age  is  desired,  the  requisite  rnmdwr  of 
haf;e  veuuii.ned  frl  least  forty  turns*  u&  . pots  are  connected  in  series  ami  heated  in 
Tiiiudi,  o*ir  common  oven.  Tin*  air  is  pkiOped 

Molten  potash  lias,  many  tulTaxihV^^^ Hi  h>*  rottiuis  of 'an  e.teiHrie^^  : 

'■•0  an  e 1 e et r ol  v t ur  r^irr i >4 hu  t bfvi  the  -pump,  oj^rnte^l  by  a Mini i i portion  uf  the 
dlKadv-^ntag'e  »>f  ^‘bSfVr.bfii^  nif:»iv:’«r  ^hrrreht  ^renj&,rat.eij.-  : . , \ 

Mv(d  jjiy^n  r?tf  by , ‘it  wvfijflil  be  (irfrn^ture  to  aUwfpt-to 
>>r  ^Intairted  iu  the  ptr';  s;o  ihut  Tf  , ^tvei  4wi;yf' fli|^i'’dhta  ns  Id  the  elR^ffry  «f 

. : .ni t.h<b<|f h- • a ; parV-^t-ihi*  carhoNir  tbh  iwty  proems  wlien  pr;i elided 
acid,  h-  r way  by  the  oi»ro^cnv  and  *cale.  lu«  pro  airmen  t>.  .au»st;u*riy  !»♦> 

Uf-i/v  r;lJ-ned  to  iho  Mirlm^  aed  hhj  nuide  A*- ■ cmopA^ctl  Vviib  mtAiem 
• JibiwnO-i;  ivy  u.jifoig  to  the  ja>t;i-.h  -iMiohir  steufu* hi'r»io^s,  »;ujy  tvlati Vi:dy ; smai)  car* 
i*hid,-  .or  inter  hnrv  >iectric^ ^ 'Uii^ivs.-yet  been 

the  bfyflwck miiiswitiaieU  iiiid  tto  and  if  stiopfd  he  riqutfipbcwd  that 

to  b^,  td<eau^d.  By  chcHfeit3(jg.^lertrtalytlc  with  thia  sue  ihe/sl^aBi- 
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engine,  increased  size  means  increased  is  poorer.  Ttu*  invention  of  the  sle&tif- 
etlieieucy  per  pound  »f  coal , punicuUu*)  v fctfgifle.  doubled  this  produviiv.tf  ra- 

in the  coal  eoijstvined  on  the  grain.  Fob  paei.ty  of  the  labor  of  i he  world.  lit  itifa. 
io>vti)g,  however,  are  soiiie  remits  of  a country  aiouv  it  is  to-day  doing  work 
test  by.  esperU  pal  eoun«efe.«i  equal  o>  ihe  h/ind  Labor  of  'iOojjob.ufu; 

t!u%  development  of  the  mventtoijn  upon  m<fu,  or  a popukiUpo  'of  ^0.ObbrOOO  qreby 
a small  and  com  para  tie  ety  eruue  lure  plr.  Now  comes  a.  p»<wer  munv  (irors  as 
horse-  power  harttmi  fcleeirie  generator  effidieiit':a.s . '-jSttefci'ci'iF^' 


that  has  be^u  in  occasional  use  for  some  mom  and  useful. 

six  Bnon'tlib'  There  appears  to  be.  no  msurmoontutde 

. Average  electric:*!  tors**-  pnw.m  Uevt'ioped  . . . ••  2. 1 0 II.  P 

1‘teetnvul  hi«r^j-  f>o*  •«*  tm.-U  Uy  air-pamp.  , . 0,1  l f 

net  eleeiricii  horsepower  dcrclopeOL ,' . ...  . ...  . &b#  •* 
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tors,  working  directly  and  noiselessly, 
forcing  a great  ship  like  the  Campania 
at  a pace  which  breaks  all  records,  and 
lands  her  passengers  at  Queenstown  per- 
haps within  three  days  of  leaving  Sandy 
Hook. 

Our  White  Squadron,  with  its  vital 
machinery  safely  placed  well  below  the 
water-line  ; with  its  bunkers  easily  con- 
taining sticks  of  carbon  sufficient  to  make 
it  independent  of  frequent  coaling  sta- 
tions; with  its  turrets  revolved,  its  guns 
trained,  its  ammunition  raised,  and  all  its 
complicated  mechanism  moved  by  elec- 
trical hands;  with  absence  of  the  telltale 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  with  its  superior  pow- 
er and  speed — would  be  a formidable  ad- 
versary to  the  other  navies  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  prospective  change  less  start- 
ling in  matters  of  household  economy. 
Cheap  current  means  not  only  cheap  elec- 
tric lighting,  but  heating  and  cooking  by 
electricity.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
expense,  the  electric  warming  of  dwell- 
ings is  ideal;  for  it  means  even  tempera- 
ture, automatically  maintained  in  each 
room  at  any  desired  degree,  perfect  ven- 
tilation, and  doing  away  with  the  waste- 
ful use  of  coal,  with  the  labor  and  the 
dirt  and  the  dust  which  accompany  it. 


We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  electric  current  in  metal- 
lurgy as  a means  of  reduciug  metals  from 
their  ores.  Cheap  electricity  means  the 
cheap  production  of  copper;  it  means 
bringing  aluminum  into  general  use  in 
the  arts;  it  means  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver;  it  means 
changes  in  the  great  iron  industry  and 
the  production  of  steel. 

The  possibilities  of  the  future  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  other  branches  of 
chemistry  we  can  now  but  dimly  see,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  this  form  of 
energy,  whose  chemical  power  is  such 
that  it  can  dissociate  comparatively  value- 
less forms  of  matter  into  their  constituent 
elements  and  recombine  these  elements 
into  new  compounds  of  great  value,  has 
far-reaching  possibilities  upon  the  future 
civilization  of  man. 

Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  com- 
paratively pure  air  in  our  larger  cities 
that  would  result  from  the  absence  of  the 
smoke  and  soot  of  the  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  now  burned.  The  difference  between 
city  air  and  the  pure  air  of  the  country 
is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  due  to  the  con- 
tamination by  carbonic  - acid  gas  and 
smoke.  Think  of  a smokeless  London  I 


CLAYIS. 

BY  ANNIE  TRUMBULL  SLOSSON. 


PERHAPS  the  child’s  mother  might 
have  found  it  out  sooner  than  I did 
if  she  had  lived;  I cannot  tell.  I know 
she  could  not  have  loved  the  little  one 
more  tenderly,  watched  her  more  closely. 
From  the  hour  when  I took  the  child 
into  my  arms,  out  of  whose  clasp  the  mo- 
ther had  just  slipped  away  quietly  and 
forever,  the  little  girl  was  all  the  world 
to  me. 

There  was  a strange  and  wonderful 
sympathy  between  us  two.  She  under- 
stood me  always  when  no  one  else  could, 
and  she  told  me  so.  That  this  compre- 
hension was  not  gained  through  the  ear, 
expressed  by  the  tongue,  I did  not  for  a 
long  time  notice.  We  lived  so  quietly, 
you  see,  far  away  from  the  busy  world,  in 
the  very  heart  of  nature,  among  trees  and 
hills  and  streams,  with  birds  and  flowers 
and  wild  free  things,  and  we  did  not  talk 
much.  When  I held  her  close  to  my  heart 
and  we  looked  out  upon  the  shining  river, 


up  to  the  purple  hills,  into  the  rosy  clouds, 
or  over  to  the  dark  deep  forest,  there  was 
no  need  of  words.  And  when  there  came 
the  rushing  sound  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees,  the  music  of  the  brook  whose  white 
waters  ran  over  the  stones,  the  glad  song 
of  the  bobolink,  or  the  tender  strain  of 
the  thrush,  I looked  into  her  deep  still 
eyes  and  felt  that  we  were  both  listening, 
and  that  we  both  heard. 

We  had  no  neighbors,  few  friends,  and 
for  a long  time  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
me  of  anything  the  child  lacked  or  missed. 
But  there  came  a time  when  it  was  said 
that  my  little  child  did  not  hear,  that  her 
ears  were  sealed  to  all  sound,  and  that 
she  would  never  speak  to  me. 

I do  not  remember  that  even  then  it 
was  a great  grief  to  hear  this.  Even  then, 
when  she  was  so  small,  so  young,  I felt 
that,  silent  and  deaf  to  others  though  she 
might  be,  yet  she  understood  me  well,  and 
could  tell  me  so.  I do  not  know  how 
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this  was;  I cannot  explain  it.  I know 
only  that  I,  who  had  failed  hitherto  to 
make  my  meaning  clear  to  those  around 
me,  found  comprehension,  full  under- 
standing, perfect  sympathy,  in  my  little 
silent  child. 

I had  always  been  a shy,  awkward,  ret- 
icent man.  A strange,  sad,  loveless  boy- 
hood, a youth  of  struggle  unrewarded, 
privation  unpitied,  longing  for  affection 
unsatisfied,  had  made  me  this.  And  now, 
just  when  I had  ceased  to  expect  it,  there 
came  to  me  all  I had  needed,  craved,  de- 
spaired of,  so  long.  There  had  always 
been  a strange  thing  in  my  life  which  no 
one  understood  or  cared  for.  From  my 
earliest  years  there  had  been  a constant 
wonder  in  my  mind,  a strange  eager  ques- 
tioning about  the  meaning  of  things.  I 
did  not  care  for  the  answers  men  give 
to  such  questions — for  the  explanations 
found  in  learned  books  or  the  wisdom 
taught  in  schools.  All  my  life  long  I 
had  known  that  there  was  one  key  to  all 
the  mysteries  of  which  this  world  is  so 
full,  but  that  no  man  had  ever  found  it. 

I had  felt  sure  that  if  any  one  could 
learn  the  meaning  of  just  one  simple 
thing  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  hills,  or 
among  the  flowers  or  birds,  he  would  un- 
derstand everything;  there  would  be  no 
more  puzzles,  nothing  hidden  or  unex- 
plained, and  from  my  boyhood  I had 
striven,  thirsted,  to  find  that  key.  Many, 
many  times  I had  seemed  to  almost  grasp 
it.  Some  sight,  some  sound,  some  faint 
elusive  odor,  would  give  a hint,  a sugges- 
tio^and  quick,  sudden  as  the  flight  of  a 
darting  bird,  .the  truth  I had  sought  so 
long  would  flash  before  me  and  was  gone. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  wonder  at 
even  in  the  simple  life  which  my  little 
girl  and  I lived,  and  we  were  always  won- 
dering. 

Perhaps  to  you  there  are  no  mysteries 
in  the  wild  flowers.  They  are  so  simple, 
so  fair,  seen  at  a glance,  passed  by,  or 
gathered  and  thrown  aside.  But  to  us 
there  were  such  strange  puzzles  there.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  little  linnsea  crept 
over  the  ground  and  lifted  its  pink  bells 
on  slender  hairlike  stems,  there  came  to 
us  from  it  always  the  same  fragrance,  a 
subtle  perfume  we  could  not  define.  We 
were  sure  no  other  blossom,  no  other  thing 
on  earth,  held  that  odor ; and  yet  it  brought 
us  memories,  was  linked  with  something 
we  could  not  recall;  it  was  full  of  asso- 
ciation, but  with  what?  Where  had  we 
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ever  before  breathed  that  aroma  of  spice, 
of  sweetness,  that  it  should  bring  us  that 
strange  feeling,  half  sadness,  half  joy,  a 
memory  so  like  a hope? 

And  the  colors  of  the  flowers — they 
surely  held  a meaning  if  we  could  but 
catch  it.  The  speedwell’s  gentle  blue, 
the  bear-plum’s  pale  yellow,  the  butter- 
cup’s polished  gold,  the  aster’s  lavender 
and  mauve  and  purple,  the  cardinal- 
flower’s  vivid  red,  the  crimson  pink  of 
the  wild  rose — we  knew  them  all,  and  al- 
most understood  them.  One  touch,  one 
word,  to  help  us,  and  the  whole  world  of 
color  would  fall  into  harmony.  I think 
my  little  girl  understood  these  flower 
tints  better  than  I did;  perhaps  because 
she  did  not  hear  or  speak  as  others  hear 
and  speak  her  eyes  saw  more  than  most, 
and  she  would  hold  a brightly  tinted 
blossom  and  gaze  into  its  blue  or  pink 
or  yellow  with  such  deep  content  in  her 
strange  eyes  that  I felt  she  was  learning 
much  of  the  meaning  it  held. 

But  she  did  not  know  all.  One  sum- 
mer she  had  been  day  after  day  among 
the  cardinal-flowers  by  the  brook.  She 
had  bent  over  them  and  touched  them, 
drinking  in  the  warmth  and  glow  of  their 
brilliant  red  till  she  seemed  to  compre- 
hend all,  and  to  know  why  these  flowers 
alone  held  such  living  fire.  But  one  hot 
August  noon  when  she  was  among  them, 
watching  them  burn  to  more  vivid  crim- 
son under  the  sun’s  fierce  heat,  she  found, 
among  the  others,  a stalk  of  pure  white 
blossoms.  They  were  cardinal  - flowers 
too,  but  pale  and  cold.  She  led  me  to  the 
place  and  showed  me  the  delicate  snowy 
flowers,  with  a look  on  her  face  half  sad, 
half  frightened, and  very  wistful.  I could 
not  help  her.  How  could  it  be?  What 
was  the  meaning?  It  was  the  warmth,  the 
glow,  the  depth  and  vividness,  which 
made  the  other  blossoms  cardinal-flowers. 
But  here  was  one  which  lacked  all  these 
qualities,  and  was  like  snow,  not  fire. 
Never  again  did  my  child  tell  me  that 
she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  cardinal- 
flower. 

And  there  was  a certain  plant  which 
always  grew  in  the  forest, under  the  pines, 
and  bore  one  large  rose-colored  blossom, 
just  one  solitary  pouchlike  flower  upon 
each  slender  stalk,  always  alone,  always 
by  itself;  we  knew  it  by  its  oneness,  its 
being  single  and  solitary.  One  day  we 
found  among  the  rest  a plant  just  the 
same  but  that  its  slender  stalk  bore  two 
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twin  blossoms,  and  they  were  white,  not 
pink. 

But  I think  there  was  no  puzzle  among 
the  flowers  so  hard  to  solve  as  that  of  the 
closed  gentian.  No  one  could  help  won- 
dering over  that.  Why,  if  it  is  never  to 
unfold,  if  no  sunshine  or  dew  or  soft 
warm  air  can  ever  open  its  fast-closed 
petals — why  should  it  be  so  fair  within  ? 
For  we  had  looked  inside,  gently  opening 
the  dark  purple -blue  budlike  blossom. 
It  was  quite  finished  within,  tinted  and 
veined,  satin-smooth,  as  dainty  and  com- 
plete as  any  of  its  sisters  who  open  their 
eyes  to  the  light  and  air.  We  could  find 
no  secret  there,  no  reason  for  the  shut-up, 
lonely  life,  and  while  I thought  and  que- 
ried and  surmised,  I could  see  the  wonder 
grow  and  deepen  in  my  little  voiceless 
child’s  tender  eyes  of  darkest  blue.  But 
no  one  helped  us;  nothing  told  us  the 
meaning  of  it  all. 

The  birds  made  us  wonder  too.  We 
could  not  understand  their  songs,  though 
each  had  its  meaning;  we  were  sure  of 
that.  For  she  heard  them  too.  Sealed 
as  her  ears  might  be,  she  felt  the  notes 
in  some  strange  unexplained  way,  and  I 
read  them  over  again  in  her  eyes.  The 
clear,  sweet,  far-reaching  whistle  of  the 
white-throat  sparrow,  the  soft,  gentle 
whisper  of  the  waxwing,  the  swamp-spar- 
row’s trill,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  wood- 
pewee,  the  glad,  free  strain  of  the  bobo- 
link, the  gurgle  and  croon  of  the  cuckoo 
— we  knew  them  all.  But  why  did  each 
bring  such  a different  thought?  There 
was  one  small  bird  whose  color  was  like 
that  of  the  dark  pine-trees  where  he  sang, 
and  his  strain  was  almost  like  human 
speech,  always  the  same — just  a few  ap- 
pealing words,  then  silence.  Up  on  the 
hill  above  the  lake  the  winter-wren  sang. 
There  were  so  many  different  meanings 
in  his  song,  bright  and  sad  and  tender. 
We  smiled  as  we  heard  it,  but  the  tears 
were  very  near  our  eyes.  And  in  early 
morning  and  in  the  twilight  the  veery 
always  rang  his  silver  bells.  Over  and 
over  again  they  rang  and  vibrated,  till 
our  hearts  ached  with  the  sweetness  and 
mystery  of  it.  Why  did  the  bird  sing 
that  strain  and  never  any  other?  And 
wThat  did  it  mean? 

And  there  was  the  hermit-thrush.  I 
have  said  that  there  were  many  things 
which  seemed  at  times  about  to  give  us 
the  light  we  sought.  But  of  all  these  the 
song  of  the  hermit  - thrush  most  often 


brought  us  such  glimpses.  In  the  even- 
ing twilight  of  a June  day,  when  all  na- 
ture seemed  resting  in  quiet,  the  liquid, 
melting,  lingering  notes  of  the  solitary 
bird  would  steal  out  upon  the  air  and 
move  us  strangely.  What  was  the  feel- 
ing it  awoke  in  our  hearts?  Was  it  sor- 
row or  joy,  fear  or  hope,  memory  or  ex- 
pectation? And  while  we  listened,  my 
little  quiet  girl  and  I,  suddenly  we  would 
turn  with  quick,  eager  looks  and  read  in 
each  other’s  eyes  the  same  thought.  The 
meaning  of  it  all  — it  was  coming;  we 
should  know ; it  was  trembling  on  the  air, 
and  in  an  instant  it  would  reach  us. 
Then  it  faded,  it  was  gone,  and  we  could 
not  even  remember  what  it  had  been. 

The  name  of  my  child  was  Clavis. 
When  I had  first  looked  into  her  deep 
earnest  eyes  of  violet -blue  there  had 
arisen  in  my  heart  a strange  hope  that 
through  this  little  girl  I might  find  the 
meaning,  the  key,  I had  sought  so  long, 
and  in  that  hope  I gave  her  this  name. 
As  the  years  went  by,  hope  became  expec- 
tation, expectation  foreknowledge,  and  I 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  my  silent  child 
would  bring  me  the  truth. 

I do  not  know  just  how  it  came  about, 
but  many  people  learned  of  this  strange 
questioning  of  ours.  I sought  no  know- 
ledge, no  help,  in  the  matter  from  others, 
even  from  the  most  learned  men.  For  I 
had  read  their  books,  and  I knew  they 
themselves  had  never  found  the  key. 
But  they  came  to  me  from  far  and  near, 
and  each  one  brought  his  own  explana- 
tion, his  own  theory  or  creed.  I will 
own  that  sometimes — for  they  were  very 
learned  men — their  words  half  satisfied 
me,  and  for  a moment  I felt  that  I had 
grasped  the  clew  I sought.  But  always, 
always  when  I turned  and  met  the  quiet 
eyes  of  my  child,  I saw  in  their  dark  blue 
depths  the  certainty  that  I had  but  touch- 
ed the  surface  of  things,  and  that  far,  far 
below  lay  the  truth  I was  seeking. 

There  was  a strange  thing  about  these 
meetings.  However  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic the  man  might  be  who  came  to  ex- 
pound his  own  belief  and  teach  us  the 
meaning  of  things,  I always  saw  a change 
come  over  him  before  he  went  away.  For 
when  he  looked  into  my  child’s  quiet 
eyes,  so  deep,  so  full  of  hidden  meaning, 
his  own  eyes  were  troubled,  his  looks  cou- 
fused;  his  voice  lost  its  self-confident 
ring;  his  words  came  more  slowly  and 
with  hesitation,  and  sometimes  ceased  ut- 
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terly.  Such  a one  would  sometimes  tell 
us  before  he  went  away  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  had  not  discovered  the  real 
meaning  of  things:  perhaps  the  key  was 
yet  to  be  sought  and  found. 

So  the  months  and  years  went  by,  and 
more  aud  more  often  came  to  us  both 
those  faint  brief  glimpses  of  a great  sat* 
isfying  truth,  of  one  single  simple  key 
which  should  unlock  all  our  mysteries. 
There  were  mountains  about  our  home, 
and  strange  things  happened  upon  those 
hills.  Sometimes  when  the  summer  sun 
lay  hot  and  bright  upon  them  we  saw 
shadows  upon  their  peaks  and  sides. 
Some  were  shadows  of  clouds  which 
floated  above  them;  these  we  saw  and 
recognized.  But  there  were  other  shad- 
ows there,  strange  unfamiliar  things,  like 
nothing  in  the  sky,  like  nothing  on  the 
earth,  wonderful  shapes  and  full  of  mean- 
ing. As  I clasped  my  little  Clavis’s  hand 
tightly  and  we  gazed  eagerly,  trembling- 
ly, upon  those  dark  rolling  shades  cast 
there  by  something  we  could  not  see,  of 
which  we  knew  nothing,  we  felt  the 
whole  truth  very  near.  There  is  a won- 
derful light  that  comes  sometimes  at  even- 
ing upon  those  hills,  creeping  from  base 
to  summit, changing  from  pink  to  purple, 
from  purple  to  blood-red,  till  all  is  fire 
and  glow  and  glory,  and  every  time  it 
came  it  flashed  a quick,  fleeting  hint  of 
what  we  sought.  And  never,  never  did 
the  hermit-thrush  chant  his  silver,  melt- 
ing, throbbing,  ringing  strain  without  our 
seeming  to  hold  for  one  short, vanishing 
instant  the  key  to  all  things.  If  it  could 
but  sing  always,  we  thought,  or  even  a 
little  longer,  we  should  know  all. 

The  learned  men,  the  great  scholars, 
thinkers,  writers,  came  more  often  to  us. 
I do  not  remember  how  it  happened 
that  at  last  these  many  great  men  agreed 
to  assemble  together  at  our  home — my 
little  girl's  and  mine — and  listen  to  what 
we  should  say  to  them.  They  knew  well, 
for  we  had  told  them  so,  that  we  had 
never  yet  found  the  one  password,  the 
true  solution,  the  right  key  to  all  the 
strange  things  about  us.  But  I think 
they  wished  to  be  convinced  that  any  one 
key  would  open  all,  that  there  was  but 
one  solution  to  all  problems,  one  answer 
to  all  riddles,  as  I believed,  and  as  Clavis 
knew.  And  I talked  to  them.  It  was 
early  June  and  in  the  evening  twilight, 
and  we  were  out-of-doors.  It  seems 
strange  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  does  to  you, 


that  so  many  great  men  came  together 
there  to  listen  to  one  unsatisfied,  question- 
ing man  and  one  little,  silent,  expectant 
girl.  But  they  came,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  hills  they  gath- 
ered there,  and  I stood  in  their  midst, 
with  Clavis  at  my  side.  I cannot  tell 
you  what  we  said  to  them : because  of  all 
that  came  afterwards,  I forget  much.  I 
know  that  we  spoke  of  the  strange  mys- 
teries about  us  even  there  in  that  quiet 
spot,  among  the  dark  pines  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains.  Then  I 
told  them,  and  Clavis  said  it  over  and 
over  again  in  that  silent  way  I cannot 
make  you  comprehend,  that  we  felt  sure 
that  there  was  one  single  clew  to  all  these 
riddles,  if  we  could  but  find  it.  The  se- 
cret of  the  flower  that  never  opens,  like 
a bud,  an  undeveloped,  immature,  unfin- 
ished thing  to  outward  seeming,  but  a 
fair,  complete  blossom  within ; the  mean- 
ing of  the  purple  light  that  comes  upon 
the  hills  at  evening ; the  suggestion  in  the 
perfume  of  the  linnaea;  the  memories — or 
hopes  — awakened  by  the  thrush’s  song; 
the  black  shadows  on  the  sunny  moun- 
tain - side,  cast  there  by  something  far 
above  which  our  eyes  cannot  see;  the 
frost- white  cardinal-flower  springing  up 
among  its  glowing  sisters;  the  large  pink 
blossom  in  the  forest,  whose  very  nature 
and  property  seems  to  be  that  it  should 
be  solitary  on  its  slender  stem,  yet  bear- 
ing sometimes  fair  twin  flowers — all  these 
things,  and  many  more  which  made  us 
wonder  and  question  now,  would  lie 
open,  plain,  and  simple  before  us  could 
we  touch  the  key  we  sought.  We  told 
them  how  near  it  sometimes  came  to  us — 
how  a perfume,  a sight,  a sound,  a touch, 
seemed  so  close  to  bringing  the  clew.  And 
I saw,  and  my  little  girl’s  eyes  shone  with 
a glad  but  still  light  as  she  saw  it  too,  that 
one  after  another  remembered  how  such 
moments,  such  glimpses, had  come  to  him, 
and  how  brief,  how  sweet,  how  fleeting, 
they  had  been.  While  I talked, the  breeze 
that  always  comes  down  at  sunset  from 
the  cool  mountains  sprang  up,  and  as  it 
reached  me  it  brought  that  strange  elu- 
sive odor  of  spice,  of  sweetness,  from  the 
pink  bells  of  the  linnaea  growing  thickly 
among  the  pine-trees,  and  for  one  brief 
sudden  instant  I remembered  or  foresaw 
its  meaning.  Then,  like  the  faint  evan- 
escent perfume  itself,  the  thought  was 
gone,  and  I could  not  recall  or  tell  it.  I 
looked  at  Clavis.  She  too  had  read  that 
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meaning,  but  it  had  vanished;  yet  her 
deep  eyes  shone  with  a still  glad  light, 
which  said  that  it  would  surely  come 
again,  and  we  should  keep  it. 

Now  the  wonderful  light  crept  up  the 
hills.  It  was  golden  at  first,  and  turned 
the  grass  and  the  tree  trunks  yellow  and 
russet,  then  it  changed  the  leaves  over- 
head to  orange,  and  then  flushed  and  red- 
dened as  it  crept  up  the  hill  sides,  crim- 
soning the  lower  peaks,  and  still  rising, 
rising,  till,  as  it  touched  the  top  of  the 
highest,  grandest  mountain,  it  made  its 
rugged  rocky  summit  as  red  as  blood. 
Suddenly  all  my  being  was  flooded  with  a 
quick,  glowing  flame  which  showed  me 
all  we  were  seeking.  For  the  instant  I 
knew  it ; I could  tell  it  to  the  people.  But 
before  my  slow  tongue  could  form  the 
words  the  color  upon  the  hill-tops  faded, 
the  flush  died  away,  and  I had  forgotten. 
I turned  an  almost  hopeless,  despairing 
look  upon  my  little  girl.  She  was  very 
still,  as  always.  But  upon  her  soft  cheek 
lingered  the  flush  of  rose  which  had  left 
the  sky,  and  in  her  quiet  eyes  there  shone 
an  almost  triumphant  light  which  spoke 
of  victory  very  near.  They  saw  it  too, 
and  clustered  close  together  and  around 
us,  while  over  all  came  that  hush  which 
seems  to  throb  with  expectancy  and  thrill 
with  anticipation. 

Up  in  a lofty  pine  above  our  heads  a 
little  lonely  bird  uttered  his  simple  strain, 
a few  appealing  wistful  notes,  then  si- 
lence. Then  a veery  rang  his  silver  bells. 
Over  and  again  they  rang  and  vibrated, 
till  our  hearts  ached  with  the  sweetness 
and  mystery  of  it. 

Then  from  the  hill-side  across  the  river 
a hermit-thrush  began  to  sing.  Every- 
thing besides  was  very  still,  and  the  air 
throbbed  and  trembled,  pulsated  and  quiv- 
ered, with  that  wonderful  strain.  And  I 
knew  all:  I held  the  key.  A moment  of 
suspense,  of  waiting,  fearing  lest  it  van- 
ish as  had  died  into  silence  the  bird’s  song, 
then  I looked  into  my  child’s  eyes.  Yes, 
she  knew  it  too.  I read  it  over  again  in 
the  dark  depths  of  her  eyes,  aud  the 
strange,  sweet,  mysterious  smile  that  lin- 
gered about  her  silent  lips. 

Then  I spoke.  For  the  first  time  in  all 
the  ages  was  told  the  secret  of  things.  I 
held  the  key,  and  I showed  it  to  them  all. 
I cannot  tell  you  of  that  hour,  the  won- 
der, the  exultation,  the  glad  surprise;  no 
words  could  make  you  comprehend.  It 
was  my  voice  that  spoke,  but  it  was  at 


Clavis  that  they  looked,  and  from  her 
stillness  they  gathered  more  than  from 
my  spoken  words. 

Then  hands  clasped  hands,  eyes  gazed 
into  each  other,  lips  quivered,  cheeks  were 
wet  with  tears.  They  knew  all  now,  and 
it  was  all  so  simple,  learned  in  one  brief 
second.  How  had  we  missed  it  so  long, 
sought  it  so  vainly?  How  could  there 
have  been  any  key  but  this,  now  ours  for- 
ever? No,  I say  again,  I cannot  tell  you 
of  it.  In  all  time  there  never  was  an  hour 
like  that.  Will  ever  such  a one  come 
again  ? 

Darkness  came  on,  the  breeze  from  the 
mountains  grew  chill,  and  we  must  sepa- 
rate. On  the  morrow  we  would  meet 
again,  and  then  decide  how  this  great 
news  might  be  told  to  the  world.  When 
all  had  gone,  and  my  little  girl  and  I were 
left  alone,  I took  her  to  my  heart,  and  we 
talked  in  our  strange  silent  way  of  what 
had  come  to  us.  I was  full  of  a solemn, 
awed  wonder,  but  she  felt  no  surprise, 
only  a still  joy  that  what  she  had  known 
was  coming  should  be  here  now.  I had 
thought  that  the  excitement  and  wonder 
would  banish  sleep  from  my  eyes,  but  I 
slept  long  and  dreamlessly.  I awoke  to 
dark  skies,  thick  clouds,  and  a chill  air. 
By  degrees  I remembered.  I thought  of 
the  assembly  of  the  night  before,  of  the 
questioning  looks,  the  earnest  faces  up- 
turned to  mine,  of  the  purple  light,  the 
linnaea’s  fragrance,  the  lonesome  bird  in 
the  pine-tree,  then  the  hermit -thrush’s 
song.  I saw  the  glad,  the  solemn,  exult- 
ing faces,  recalled  the  joy,  the  peace,  the 
wonder  of  those  to  whom  the  key  was 
shown.  But — what  was  that  key?  For 
an  instant  I had  lost  it  as  in  the  old  days. 
But  it  would  return ; never  could  such  a 
blessed  thing  as  came  to  me  that  fair  June 
evening  and  staid  so  long — never  in  life 
could  it  be  forgotten,  lost.  I was  but  half 
awake ; I was  yet  dazed  with  sleep ; I would 
go  out  into  the  morning  air,  look  up  at 
the  hills,  and  remember  all.  But  I could 
not  grasp  it;  it  just  escaped  each  time  I 
sought  to  seize  it.  Like  the  vanishing 
perfume  of  a flower,  the  fading  light  upon 
the  hills,  a bird’s  faint  dying  song,  it 
drifted  from  me. 

But  I was  not  afraid.  So  many  knew 
it  now,  it  could  not  be  lost.  While  I 
stood  in  the  raw  chill  air  of  the  dark 
morning,  one  of  the  learned  men  who  had 
been  with  us  the  night  before  came  to  me. 
His  face  was  a little  troubled,  but  bright- 
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ened  as  he  saw  me,  and  he  spoke  quickly, 
eagerly.  He  told  me  that  in  his  sleep  the 
clear  outlines  of  that  wonderful  truth  he 
had  held  the  last  night  had  become  some- 
what blurred,  confused.  Would  I tell 
him  again,  now  in  the  light  of  day,  just 
what  had  brought  such  joy,  such  peace, 
when  he  first  heard  it?  For  the  moment 
I could  not  tell  him,  and  I said  so.  One 
after  another  came  to  us  those  who  had 
listened  and  heard  and  rejoiced  a few 
hours  before,  and  all  with  the  same 
troubled  confusion.  Was  it  so  with  all? 
Had  we  let  sleep  steal  away  that  wonder- 
ful, priceless  treasure?  So  it  seemed;  for 
all  came,  and  all  had  forgotten.  For  a 
brief  instant  I was  seized  with  a terrible 
fear.  Then  I smiled,  and  remembered 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm:  Clavis 
knew  all ; Clavis  never  forgot,  never  lost 
anything  she  had  once  held  fast.  I went 
to  her.  She  was  asleep,  her  fair  hair  like 
sunshine  about  her  head,  the  white  lids 
shut  down  over  her  dark  eyes.  As  I 
looked  at  her  she  awoke.  I need  not 


have  been  afraid.  One  glance  into  her 
still,  glad  eyes  showed  me  she  had  not  for- 
gotten. The  key  was  not  lost:  Clavis 
knew  all.  She  told  me  in  her  silent  way, 
as  I took  her  in  my  arms,  that  all  was 
well:  she  held  the  key;  we  should  all 
have  it— we  need  not  fear;  she  knew  all, 
and  we  should  soon  know  all  likewise. 
She  was  very  weary,  she  said,  and  would 
like  to  rest  a little  while — only  a little 
while,  and  we  should  come  to  her  and 
know  all.  It  was  almost  like  the  hour 
in  which  I first  held  out  the  key  when  I 
went  back  to  the  fearful,  trembling  men 
and  told  them  that  my  little  child  remem- 
bered. Not  one  doubted;  all  believed 
and  were  at  peace.  By-and-by  I went  to 
her  again.  She  was  asleep.  The  white 
lids  lay  over  her  dark,  deep  eyes,  and  hid 
their  meaning.  But  the  old,  mysterious, 
all-knowing  smile  rested  about  the  silent 
lips,  and  I was  not  afraid.  Nor  am  I 
afraid  now.  No,  though  she  never  wak- 
ened. Has  she  not  given  me  the  secret 
she  held? 


THE  human  race  is  a hard  race  to  please. 

It  even  makes  a merit  of  being  dis- 
satisfied with  everything,  and  says  that 
discontent  is  a necessary  element  of  prog- 
ress. Its  progress  is,  however,  some- 
times a thing  to  make  you  laugh,  for  it  is 
evidently  after  not  self-improvement,  or 
individual  evolution  to  a better  being,  but 
only  change  of  condition — that  is,  displa- 
cing some  one  else  in  the  situation  he  has, 
or  getting  possession  of  something  be- 
longing to  somebody  else.  Many  people 
do  not  like  December,  and  have  no  sym- 
pathy (in  temperate  zones)  with  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  year,  the  halt  called  to  fever- 
ish haste,  and  the  gracious  covering  of 
the  troubled  earth  with  the  white  mantle 
of  oblivion.  The  waning  year  makes 
them  melancholy,  as  if  the  order  of  na- 
ture were  hostile  to  them  and  associated 
with  their  own  passing  away.  They  re- 
sent the  fillip  of  frost  to  their  enervated 
systems.  They  say,  and  say  truly,  that 
they  are  not  annuals  like  garden  vegeta- 
bles and  the  foliage  of  trees,  and  should 
not  be  interrupted  in  their  longer  career, 


as  the  vegetables  often  are,  by  untimely 
frosts.  Granted  that  man  lias,  like  the 
cabbage,  a natural  life,  he  ought  to  be  un- 
disturbed in  it.  So  he  might  be,  as  far  as 
the  seasons  go,  if  he  planted  himself  in  a 
genial  place.  The  cabbage  would  not  be 
nipped  by  early  frosts  if  it  were  left  in  its 
natural  habitat,  I suppose.  Again,  many 
people  are  equally  discontented  with  the 
monotony  of  the  lands  of  equable  temper- 
ature and  uniformly  sunny  skies.  They 
are  tired  of  days  all  pleasant  and  nights 
all  serene.  An  everlasting  summer  palls 
upon  the  mind,  which,  after  all  we  may 
say  of  it,  likes  the  condition  of  uncertain- 
ty. We  are  said  to  derive  our  chief 
pleasure  out  of  expectation,  but  I am  not 
sure  that  our  chief  delight  in  life  is  in 
not  knowing  what  will  turn  up  the  next 
minute. 

The  philosophers  have  noticed  that  the 
best  people  on  this  earth  live,  and  no 
doubt  by  choice,  in  the  worst  climates — 
if  not  the  very  worst,  then  in  those  most 
subject  to  sudden  and  violent  changes,  to 
daily  fluctuations  and  yearly  extremes. 
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There  must  be  some  reason  for  this.  Either 
the  most  trying  climates,  as  some  main- 
tain, breed  the  best  races,  or  the  virile 
races  have  an  inherent  inclination  to  cope 
with  Nature  where  she  is  most  aggressive 
and  bothersome.  The  earth  was  laid  out 
to  please  a great  variety  of  tastes.  It  was 
a long  time  in  formation  before  it  had  &ny 
place  fit  for  man,  but  when  it  was  ready 
(admitting  that  it  is  now  ready)  it  offered 
for  settlers  almost  every  conceivable  con- 
dition of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness. 
It  would  seem  that  there  could  not  be  a 
temper  born  into  the  world  that  could  not 
find  a home  congenial  to  it.  Yet  it  seems 
by  the  common  complaints  that  content 
with  one’s  situation  on  this  earth  is  rare. 

These  commonplace  observations  would 
not  be  worth  repeating  if  they  did  not 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  race  itself 
has  only  got  a very  little  way  in  its  evolu- 
tion. Either  the  earth  is  as  yet  really 
undeveloped,  as  to  its  final  form  and  con- 
dition, or  man  is  only  in  his  infant  stages, 
for  the  two  are  very  far  from  being  in 
harmonious  sympathy.  We  are  ignorant 
of  what  man  was  in  his  early  stages.  We 
can  only  inspect  him  as  he  was  in  Chal- 
dean and  Egyptian  days,  some  say  five 
thousand  and  some  say  nine  thousand 
years  B.C.,  but  he  has  made  very  slow 
progress  since  his  first  historical  appear- 
ance. It  is  astonishing  how  long  he 
blundered  along  in  profound  ignorance 
of  nature  and  the  world  in  which  he 
lived,  and  still  more  astonishing  that  un- 
til very  recently  he  knew  nothing  about 
his  own  frame.  Up  to  this  year  of  grace 
he  is  the  prey  of  the  most  childish  super- 
stitions and  delusions.  He  does  not  know, 
with  a few  exceptions,  what  is  good  for 
him  physically  or  mentally.  As  a rule, 
he  is  still  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health 
or  of  his  mental  development,  and  it  is  in 
trading  on  this  ignorance  that  thousands 
of  people  make  their  living.  To  go  low 
down  for  an  illustration,  take  the  patent 
medicines,  for  instance,  and  the  many 
schemes  for  an  easy  and  cheap  education. 
He  doesn’t  even  know  how  to  vote — but 
this  is  an  unfair  illustration,  for  voting 
is  a very  modern  invention.  I know  it 
is  said  to  be  an  evidence  of  man’s  superi- 
ority to  the  other  races  that  he  is  more 
conceited.  But  this  is  not  certain  ground. 
The  camel  and  the  donkey  are  probably 
fully  as  conceited  as  man,  and  many  of 
the  animals  are  his  match  in  cunning. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  last  two  hundred 


“years  man  has  made  great  progress  in  his 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his 
use  of  its  forces,  and  he  seems  on  the 
edge  of  greater  discoveries.  It  is  also  no 
doubt  true  that  he  has  had  an  extraordi- 
nary development,  physically  and  men- 
tally, since  Niagara  Falls  took  substan- 
tially its  present  form.  But  individually 
during  historic  periods  he  has  not  dis- 
tinguished himself,  except  by  his  uneasi- 
ness, his  discontent,  his  quarrelsome  dis- 
position. It  is  doubtful  if  he  is  any  better 
now,  even  as  a fighter,  than  Agamem- 
non. I doubt  if  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment is  as  high  as  the  Tower  of  Babel 
was.  We  admit  his  triumphs  in  archi- 
tecture, in  painting,  sculpture,  and  in  lit- 
erature, but  the  animal  man  gets  on  slow- 
ly. In  knowing  how  to  take  care  of 
himself,  for  any  derangement  of  body 
or  mind,  he  has  until  recently  shown 
not  so  much  sense  as  the  wild  animals. 
He  has  been  subject  to  epidemics  of  dis- 
ease and  mental  delusions  in  mass, 
from  which  the  other  animals  have 
been  comparatively  free.  It  is  said  that 
during  this  century  the  average  of  human 
life  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the 
decrease  of  ignorance  of  hygienic  condi- 
tions, but  when  we  see  how  deep  this 
ignorance  still  is  we  have  small  Cause  to 
boast.  A few  educated  persons  have  been 
able  to  force  sanitary  practices  upon  whole 
communities,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
regard  these  as  interferences  with  their 
liberty.  We  are  not  astonished  at  the 
splendid  growth  and  great  age  of  a tree 
which  has  had  plenty  of  moisture  in  a 
good  soil,  but  all  very  old  persons  are 
matter  of  wonder  to  us.  We  do  not  yet 
study  the  conditions  of  a good  breed  of 
men  half  as  closely  as  we  do  those  of  a 
good  breed  of  horses  or  sheep.  It  is  only 
a little  while  ago  that  we  considered  a 
plague  that  destroyed  half  the  inhabitants 
of  a city  as  a visitation  of  God  for  some- 
body’s misconduct,  and  diseases  as  evi- 
dences of  divine  displeasure  and  chasten- 
ing, or  of  Satanic  possession.  We  have 
only  recently  learned  by  scientific  meth- 
ods to  check  epidemics  (not  yet  of  mental 
fads,  but  of  physical  disease)  and  to  pre- 
vent ravages  of  pestilences,  but  we  still 
stand  helpless  before  many  diseases  which 
cut  down  the  young  and  the  blooming 
all  around  us.  We  are  yet  very  far  from 
the  point  of  saying  that  every  disease  is 
curable,  except  those  which  the  subjects 
of  them  have  incurred  by  ignorance  which 
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led  to  the  destruction  of  a vital  function. 
We  do  not  expect  a tree  to  live  with  its 
roots  cut  or  its  bark  peeled  off.  We  talk 
about  the  diseases  incident  to  old  age. 
There  should  be  no  such.  They  are  prob- 
ably due  to  early  ignorances  and  perver- 
sions. If  the  race  had  itself  in  hand, 
old  age  would  have  no  diseases,  only  the 
weaknesses  proper  to  a machine  running 
down.  And  a good  machine  ought  to  run 
down  harmoniously.  How  long  man 
might  live  if  all  the  conditions  were  what 
they  might  be  we  cannot  guess,  but  it  is 
evident  that  few  people  yet  know  how  to 
live.  And  this  single  fact  is  a testimony 
to  the  very  slow  progress  of  the  race. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  race 
has  got  its  final  shape — this  assumption 
was  before  the  bicycle  came  in  — and 
physical  proportion,  and  that  any  change 
hereafter  will  be  a moral  one.  The  sci- 
entists say  that  certain  rudimentary  or- 
gans have  been  got  rid  of,  though  many 
of  them  yet  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
a thing  called  the  spleen.  But  I am  not 
so  sure  that  all  this  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  There  are  forces  at  work  that 
may  greatly  modify  the  human  race  as  it 
exists  at  present,  improve  it  in  strength, 
power,  and  adaptability  to  what  is  called 
its  environment.  Who  can  say  what  the 
women  are  going  to  do  ? If  they  keep 
up  their  increase  of  physical  and  mental 
vigor  and  lose  gradually  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence, who  can  calculate  the  effect  of 
this  invigoration  upon  the  coming  race  ? 
If  every  coming  individual  starts  with  a 
better  capital  of  physical  strength  and 
brain  power  (that  is  the  word  now)  than 
his  predecessor,  it  will  need  only  a few 
hundred  years  to  make  radical  changes 
in  the  race.  The  common  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  “knowledge  is  power”  was 
that  it  gave  the  possessor  power  over 
other  people.  If  it  comes  to  mean  power 
to  make  himself  a superior  man,  with  a 
like  effect  upon  coming  generations,  then 
real  progress  will  begin.  If  that  progress 
does  not  evolve  any  further  structural 
change,  it  may  well  be  that  the  frame  of 
man  will  be  a much  sounder  and  more 
efficient  organism,  and  capable  of  longer 
endurance  in  good  working  order,  and  of 
accomplishing  much  more  in  intellectual 
development  and  in  the  control  of  the 
forces  of  nature.  There  are  already  vi- 
sionaries who  fancy  that  man  will  be  as 
free  in  the  air  as  he  is  now  on  the  land 
and  the  sea,  and  who  regard  as  a puny 


being  the  creature  who  now  is  fast  to  the 
earth  in  comparison  with  the  man  to  be, 
who  will  sail  the  air  in  freedom  and  make 
voyages  perhaps  into  the  limitless  space. 
He  is  thinking  even  now  that  he  ought  to 
go  anywhere  that  light  and  electricity  go. 

II. 

But  these  are  still  dreams.  Man  is  sub- 
ject to  diseases  and  accidents  which  he  has 
not  wit  enough  to  cure  or  prevent.  Phys- 
ically his  days  are  still  few  and  full  of 
trouble.  He  is  perhaps  getting  on  very 
well  in  the  long-run,  but,  as  we  reckon 
time,  his  progress  is  very  slow.  And  if 
this  is  true  in  regard  to  his  command  of 
himself  and  of  the  forces  of  nature,  how 
is  it  about  his  moral  condition  ? It  is 
well  known  (to  one  person)  that  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  not  a pessimist. 
Indeed,  taking  life  as  it  is,  he  is  daily  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  good,  cheerful, 
helpful,  unselfish  people  in  this  world— 
at  the  growth  of  charity  and  the  spread 
of  brotherly  kindness  under  so  many  ad- 
verse circumstances.  But  an  optimist  must 
often  get  impatient  at  the  way  things  go. 
It  is  almost  ludicrous,  for  instance,  to 
look  over  a world  evidently  intended  for 
the  best  development  of  man,  if  not  for  his 
happiness,  and  see  such  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  organizing  and  arming 
and  drilling  for  the  express  purpose  of 
killing  each  other,  on  land  and  on  sea,  and 
fancying  that  they  are  making  progress 
in  civilization  because  they  are  constantly 
inventing  superior  machines  for  doing 
so,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  people  submit 
to  heavy  taxation  to  keep  the  killing  con- 
tingent in  trim  for  their  work.  And  it  is 
enough  to  make  Olympus  explode  with 
laughter  to  hear  the  earthlings  say  they 
are  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  peace!  This 
may  be  all  true,  and  it  also  may  be  true 
that  war  is  necessary  to  preserve  a manly 
spirit  and  bring  out  the  sturdy  virtues. 
But  if  it  is  true,  the  fact  is  a queer  com- 
ment on  the  stage  of  civilization  which 
man  has  attained.  And  this  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  our  civilization.  It  is  still 
more  melancholy  to  see  such  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  race  simply  engaged  in  a 
fight  to  get  away  each  other’s  property. 
Men  were  always  engaged  in  this  strug- 
gle, and  we  call  it  increase  in  civilization 
because  they  use  legal  methods  now  more 
than  they  did  in  former  ages.  Still,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  legal  rights  of  all  men 
are  better  secured  now,  and  that  this 
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struggle,  though  not  less  keen  than  for- 
merly, is  more  orderly.  And  then  it  can 
be  justly  claimed,  at  the  close  of  this  very 
exciting,  disturbed,  and  bellicose  year, 
that  there  are  now  more  people  on  the 
earth  who  live  by  the  golden  rule  than  in 
any  year  before.  There  are  more  people 
who  are  willing  to  earn  their  living  by 
honest  labor  of  hand  and  brain,  more 
who  intend  to  pay  their  debts,  more  who 
intend  not  to  incur  obligations  that  they 
cannot  meet,  and  there  are  a great  many 
more  who  are  in  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  penury  and  suffering  and  ignorance 
of  this  world,  and  are  lavish  in  their  gifts 
to  relieve  them.  If  you  stop  to  think  of 
it,  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  1896 
of  the  number  of  people  who  have  made 
large  gifts  for  schools,  libraries,  hospitals, 
and  beneficent  charities.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  fashion  for  the  well- 
to-do  to  make  these  gifts.  A public  ex- 
pectation exists  in  regard  to  this,  so  much 
so  that  surprise  is  expressed  when  a rich 
man  or  woman  does  nothing  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit.  These  things  are  mitigations 
of  the  general  situation. 

III. 

I am  not  saying  that  the  race  is  not 
getting  on,  but  merely  commenting  upon 
its  slow  progress.  This  is  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  condition  of  our  great 
modern  cities  in  regard  to  administration 
and  to  vice  with  the  great  cities  of  for- 
mer times.  Improvement  there  is,  in  or- 
der and  in  health,  if  not  in  morals,  but 
it  needs  a stout  optimist  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  spectacle.  An  illustration  of 
the  slowness  of  the  race  in  adapting  itself 
to  the  world  which  is  the  theatre  of  its 
development  is  found  in  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White’s  Warfare  of  Science  and  Theol- 
ogy,, a work  which  has  occupied  the  lib- 
eral, tolerant,  and  intelligent  scholar  for 
many  years.  It  is  wholly  historical,  and 
not  at  all  con  tro  versial  or  theoretic.  It  does 
not  profess  to  be  a moral  history  of  the 
race,  but  confines  itself  to  the  struggle 
science  has  had  in  opposition  to  dogma. 
Incidentally  it  speaks  of  the  impediments 
science  has  encountered  in  its  own  field, 
from  its  own  disciples  and  from  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  men,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  field  of  medicine;  but  the  thesis  is  the 
narrow  one  of  the  opposition  of  dogmatic 
theology  to  the  attempts  to  discover  the 
truths  of  nature,  to  the  great  injury  of 
both  science  and  religion.  This  histor- 


ical record,  even  in  the  feeble  light  of  to- 
day, is  almost  incredible.  If  this  spec- 
tacle of  the  slowness  with  which  man 
has  opened  his  eyes  to  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  were  not  so  sad,  it  would  be 
most  amusing.  The  story  related  of 
any  other  planet,  less  developed  than  we 
think  we  are,  would  be  received  with 
merriment.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
laugh  at  our  own  superstitions,  nor  at 
the  dogmatic  contrivances  which  have  so 
retarded  our  civilization,  and  so  long 
have  obscured  our  conception  of  the  wis- 
dom and  greatness  and  fatherhood  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  of  his  imma- 
nence in  human  affairs  everywhere  and 
with  all  men  since  man  existed.  These 
learned  volumes,  which  carry  on  every 
page  proofs  of  the  record  spread  out,  are 
written  in  an  excellent  spirit  and  temper, 
and  with  calm,  good-natured  fearlessness. 
It  is  not  there  urged  that  scientific  men 
do  not  make  mistakes,  or  are  not  often 
carried  away  by  a spirit  of  controversy, 
or  do  not  make  claims  in  advance  of 
proved  facts,  but  that  science  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  pursue  its  investiga- 
tions after  truth,  regardless  of  any  formu- 
lated opinions.  And  there  is  less  and  less 
fear  that  the  discovery  of  the  truth  about 
the  world  we  live  in,  about  the  once  he- 
retical notion  that  the  earth  revolves 
about  the  sun,  about  the  long  geological 
periods,  about  the  age  of  man  on  the 
planet,  and  about  God’s  continued  en- 
lightenment of  his  creatures  will  harm 
anybody.  Indeed,  the  increased  well-be- 
ing of  man  during  the  last  hundred  years 
under  the  freedom  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion is  sufficient  answer  to  any  doubt. 

We  must  still  think  that  the  race  is  a 
pretty  difficult  one  to  do  anything  with, 
and  that  it  slowly  moves  out  of  its  bru- 
tality into  spiritual  conditions.  Taking 
a horizontal  parallax  of  its  positions  in 
the  historic  ages,  we  can  see  that  it  does 
move.  So  far  as  we  can  trace  it  back,  it 
has  not  yet  much  changed  its  physical 
form  or  its  mental  capacity.  But  that 
it  has  got  an  enviable  moral  stature,  or 
that  it  knows  itself,  or  is  yet  adapted  to  a 
high  life  on  this  planet,  no  one  can  affirm. 
It  is  still  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  win- 
ter of  its  discontent.  But  because  we  be- 
lieve in  divine  purposes,  we  believe  it  will 
have  a spring,  a summer,  a ripening  au- 
tumn, and  that  when  the  December  of  the 
planet  comes  it  will  be  a consummation 
of  rest  and  peace. 
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hausted ).  Well — Bess — I’m  home  at  lust — and — 
and  there  are  still  signs  of  life — 

Mrs.  Perkins  ( with  a sigh  of  relief}.  But  how  lute 
you  are,  Teddy ! 

Perkins.  Late?  Well,  my  dear  Bess,  you’re  in 
luck  to  have  me  here  at  all.  Tiiis  confounded 
portable  kitchen  you  sent  me  after  is  harder  to  get 
home  than  driving  pigs  to  market.  Particularly  in 
these  so-called  holiday  days,  with  women  by  the 
billion  on  the  street.  Really  they’re  so  thick,  if  it 
wasn’t  for  tripping  on  their  sleeves,  you  could  walk 
on  their  shoulders.  And  why  they  call  these  fear- 
ful times  the  holidays  I don’t  know,  for  I’ve  never 
had  to  work  so  hard  in  my  life ! 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I don’t  see — 

Perkins.  Of  course  you  don’t,  my  dear.  You 
couldn’t  see  even  if  I explained  it  with  a working 
diagram  to  make  it  clear.  It  surpasses  the  imagina- 
tion. Ah — Jove,  I’m  tired  fighting  my  way  through 
shoppers,  and  squalling  though  happy  babies,  and 
toy -fakirs,  with  this  — this  — thing  impeding  my 
every  step!  Did  you  ever  see  a potato- race,  Bess? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  No— but — 

Perkins.  Well,  you  ought  to;  it’s  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world — to  look  at.  In  a potato-race 
you  have  to  run  about  a hundred  yards,  stooping 
over  to  pick  up  a potato  every  two  or  three  feet, 
and  the  man  who  gets  across  the  line  with  the  most 
potatoes  first  wins.  It’s  more  like  trying  to  get  a 
chafing-dish  home  than  anything  I know.  (Rises 
and  removes  his  coat.)  The  man  who  sold  me  this 
barbaric  contrivance  tied  it  up  with  zephyr,  I im- 
agine, and  considerately  put  one  of  those  wooden 
bundle-handles  on  it,  so  that  I wouldn’t  be  bothered 
carrying  it.  Very  good  of  him,  that!  “Awkward 
things  to  carry,  these  shaving-dishes,”  said  he — and 
he  was  right.  He  must  have  suffered  himself.  I 
hadn’t  gone  a block  before  the  zephyr  broke. 

Mrs.  Perkins . Thaddeus  ! 

Perkins.  Solemn  truth,  ray  dear.  The  wooden 
bundle  - handle  was  willing,  but  the  zephyr  was 
weak — and  then  you  should  have  seen  that  street 
covered  with  zinc.  Ilot-water  pan  rolled  up  street; 
top  pan  fell  into  gutter ; stand  landed  on  sidewalk  ; 
lamp  flew  into  the  basket  of  a tinsel  - snow  fakir 
and  got  tangled  up  in  two  dollars’  worth  of  that  in- 
teresting stuff,  which  of  course  I had  to  buy ; the 
snuffer  disappeared  wholly,  and  the  cover  gave 
beautiful  imitations  of  a hoople  going  into  business 
oil  its  own  hook.  I’d  never  have  caught  it  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  an  automatic  tin  alligator  that  got 
in  its  way,  which  I likewise  had  to  buy  of  the  poor 
ragged  devil  that  was  trying  to  sell  it.  Here  it  is. 
( Takes  it  out  of  his  pocket.)  It  will  please  the  boy, 
anyhow'.  But  what  made  me  so  eternally  mad  was 
that  even  the  policeman  thought  I’d  dropped  the 
dish  for  fun,  and  grinned,  and  a million  shoppers 
stopped  shopping  to  smile  sympathetically.  If 
there’d  been  a lobster  Newburg  in  that  chafing- 
dish  I’d  have  rammed  it  down  that  bobbie’s  throat, 
even  if  I had  to  hang  for  it.  As  it  was,  I had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  from  sicking  my  tin  alligator  at 
him. 

Mrs.  Perkins  ( with  a laugh).  Poor  Thaddeus  ! 

Perkins.  Yes — that’s  it.  Poor  Thaddeus  ! and 
with  the  poor  Thaddeus  you  throw  in  a ha  ! ha ! — 
an  unfeeling  ha!  ha!  Bess,  I’m  surprised  at  you. 
Even  you  seem  to  think  it’s  funny  ; but  you  wouldn’t 
have  thought  so  if  you’d  been  compelled,  as  I w'as, 
to  go  about  gathering  the  myriad  portions  of  that 
scattered  utensil,  with  a constantly  growing  crowd 
of  small  boys  and  other  human  hyenas,  with  laughs 


like  thunder -claps,  watching  the  operation  with 
glee. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I’m  sorry,  dearest.  You  ought  to 
have  had  it  sent. 

Perkins.  Sent?  A chafing-dish  sent  ? Particularly 
these  days,  holidays — hollow  days,  I call  ’em.  Sent 
by  what — a platoon  of  police  to  keep  it  in  order? 
I believe  it  would  require  the  united  efforts  of  the 
whole  National  Guard  to  manage  a machine  so 
lacking  in  conscience  or  cohesion  as  a chafing-dish. 
If  ever  I have  to  choose  between  bringing  one  of 
these  things  home  again  and  becoming  a prize- 
fighter, give  me  the  ring ! And  that  wasn’t  the 
worst  of  it.  When  I got  on  the  L with  it  the  cur 
was  jammed  with  savages  bearing  bundles,  and  one 
of  those  women  who  are  always  in  a hurry  to  get 
off  rushed  past  me  and  knocked  my  amateur  bun- 
dle to  smithereens  a second  time,  and  I had  to  grope 
around  under  the  feet  of  about  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple to  corral  the  pigs — I should  say  the  pans  and 
lamps — again.  I was  half  inclined  to  let  the  whole 
thing  slide.  The  wrapping-paper  was  hurst  beyond 
hope  of  redemption,  the  zephyr  flew  off  into  space, 
and  that  is  why  you  see  me  coming  home  looking 
like  a knight  of  old,  covered  with  armor.  ‘For  zinc, 
Don  Quixote  was  not  in  it  with  me.  Here’s  the 
lamp.  ( Takes  it  out  of  his  coat  pocket.)  I’ll  let 
you  extricate  it  from  the  tinsel  snow.  The  snuffer, 
as  I said,  is  gone,  and  if  there’s  anything  else  miss- 
ing you’ll  probably  find  it  somewhere  in  New  York, 
between  Fourteenth  Street  and  here.  Only,  if  you 
wish  to  live,  don’t  venture  out  after  it  until  this 
season  of  peace  on  eartlj  and  good-will  to  men  is 
over. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  All  right,  Teddy.  * It  appears  to  be 
all  here  except  the  snuffer,  and  I guess  we  can  get 
along  without  that.  Snuffers  aren’t  of  the  least 
importance. 

Pei'kins.  Ought  to.  If  we  can’t  blow  the  lamp 
out,  we  can  use  the  fire-extinguisher.  By-the-way, 
I want  two  of  those  tire-grenades  in  the  room,  in 
case  of  accident.  If  Bob  Yardslev’s  going  to  have 
charge  of  the  obsequies,  we  may  need  ’era.  He’s  a 
trifle  careless  sometimes.  The  way  he  drops  lighted 
cigarettes  about  in  amateur  theatricals  is  a caution. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Very  well,  Teddy.  I’ll  have  Jen- 
nie bring  them  in.  (Rings  bell.)  Now  go  out  and 
get  your  dinner  and  dress;  they’ll  be  here  in  a very 
few  minutes.  I’m  sorry,  hut  your  dinner  is  waiting 
for  you  in  the  laundry.  The  dining-room  won’t  be 
done  until  Saturday,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilbur’s  delays. 

Perkins.  Don’t  want  any  dinner.  Had  a very 
late  luncheon.  Besides,  I want  to  save  up  for  that 
(pointing  to  dish).  I meant  to  have  doubled  my 
life-insurance  beforehand,  but  I’ve  spent  ull  my 
spare  time  getting  that  tin -plate  industry  home. 

Enter  Jennie. 

Jennie.  Did  you  ring,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs . Perkins.  Yes,  Jennie.  Bring  two  of  those 
tire-grenades  in  here,  and  put  them  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Bring  some  plates,  and  tell  Marv  to  make 
sixteen  pieces  of  toast.  We’ll  want  knives  and 
forks  and  napkins  too. 

Perkins  (aside,  gathering  up  his  coat).  Likewise  a 
phvsiciun,  two  undertakers,  and  a coroner.  I’m 
likely  to  need  ’em  all.  [Exit  Perkins. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  A little  mustard  and — (Calling 
through  door.)  Thaddeus! 

Perkins  (from  a distance).  Well? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  What  goes  with  Welsh  rabbits — 
beer  ? 

Perkins.  I don’t  know.  Ipecac,  I guess.  Look 
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Enter  Perkins. 

Perkins.  Hello,  boys ! Howdy  ? Glad  to  see  you 
again. 

YardsUy.  Really  ? 

Perkins.  Yes — really.  You  may  not  believe  it, 
but  Pve  always  said  I wunted  to  die  surrounded 
by  my  best  friends.  Jack,  how  are  you  ? And 
you  too,  Bob  ? How  goes  the  world  ? 

Barlow . Don’t  ask  so  many  questions,  Ted.  The 
world  goes  round,  as  usual.  It  isn’t  going  to  change 
because  Yardsley  takes  up  cooking.  As  for  me,  I’m 
in  perfect  health.  Been  training — for  this. 

[Points  to  chafing -dish. 

Yardsley.  Oh,  coine  off  that.  Jack.  I’m  a profes- 
sional cook,  my  dear  boy.  ( Tunis  to  chafing-dish 
and  inspects  it.)  Been  at  this  sort  of  thing  for  a 
decade,  and  haven’t  killed  my  man  yet. 

Barlow.  But  I haven’t  seen  vour  references,  Bob, 
and  that’s  important,  as  Mrs.  Perkins  knows. 

Pei'kins.  Oh,  not  so  very.  The  way  refer- 
ences are  written  nowadays  they  don’t  cut  anv — 
ah — 

Perkins.  Ice? 

Mrs.  Perkins  (severely).  — figure ! They  don’t  cut 
any  figure  at  all.  My  last  ceok  was  recommended 
as  being  magnificent,  and  she  was.  Siie  couldn’t 
cook,  but  her  manner  was  regal,  and  her  dress  abso- 
lutely overpowering. 

Perkins . Well,  just  the  same,  I’d  like  to  know, 
Bridget  Yardsley,  if  you  are  sober  and  industrious. 
And  what  wages  do  you  expect  ? How  many  nights 
off  a day,  and  how  many  cousins  had  you  on  the 
police  force  at  the  census  before  the  investigation  ? 

Yardsley  (ignoring  Perkins  and  Barlow).  This 
dish  looks  as  if  it  had  seen  service,  Mrs.  Perkins. 
I almost  hesitate  to  try  a chafing-dish  that  has  beeu 
so  long  in  the  family.  It  indicates — 

Perkins  (aside).  Seen  service!  Well,  1 guess! 
Long  in  the  family ! He  little  wots  those  dents 
came  from  contact  with  the  sidewalk  this  very 
afternoon.  * 

Yardsley.  — and  that  you  are  not  at  all  strangers 
to  the — er — art  of — [ Bell  rings. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Good  ! here  come  the  others.  Now 
we  can  begin. 

[Jennie  ushers  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  into  the 
room.  The  customary  salutations  are  ex- 
changed, and  the  wraps  and  coats  of  the 
newly  arrived  ones  removed. 

Barlow  (shaking  hands  with  Bradley).  Made  your 
will,  old  man  ? 

Bradley.  Yes,  just  before  I left  home.  By-tlic- 
wav,  Yardsley,  my  coachman’s  waiting  outside. 
How  long  wili  it  take  you  to  get  this  rabbit  into  a 
proper  state  of  resistance? 

Barlow.  I ordered  my  ambulance  at  10.30. 

Yardsley  (dryly).  Better  go  now,  if  you’re  so 
dcucedly  timid. 

Perkins.  Oh  no.  I think  Mrs.  Perkins  is  going 
to  have  a supper  after  we’ve  eaten  the  rabbit — 
aren’t  you,  Bess  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Why  Thaddeus  ! Of  course  not. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Mr.  Yardsley’s  rabbit  will  be 
enough,  I’ve  no  doubt. 

Barlow.  Of  course.  Perkins,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of  ? Billie  Wilkins  tried  one  of  Yardsley’s 
clam  sautes  once  at  the  club,  and  hasn’t  had  to  eat 
anything  since.  That  was  two  years  ago. 

Bradley.  Great  idea  that.  How*  one  could  econ- 
omize ! We’ll  stay  and  eat  that  rabbit,  and  what 
we  save  from  never  eating  again  we’ll  divide  with 
Yardsley.  Eh? 


Yardsley.  If  we  can  have  the  cheese  now,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  I’ll  begin.  The  only  way  to  keep  this  from 
becoming  a repartee  party  is  for  me  to  fulfil  my 
mission. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Certainly.  Thaddeus,  will  you 
bring  the  cheese?  It’s  in  the  pantry,  on  the  dress- 
er. It’s  all  ready  to  put  in. 

Peikins.  Pin  off.  Glad  to  go,  too.  Nothing  like 
exercise  when  you’re  contemplating  a home-made 
rabbit.  [Exit. 

Bradley  (calling  after  him).  Don’t  eat  it  all  on 
the  way  back,  Thud. 

Perkins  ( from  without).  No  fear.  Raw  rabbits 
are  worse  than  cooked  ones. 

Yardsley.  How  is  it  cut,  Mrs.  Perkins? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  In  small  dice,  just  os  the  cookerv- 
book  says. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  I don’t  think  that’s  the  best  way. 
We  always  cut  ours  in  slithers.  The  cheese  melts 
more  rapidly  when  cut  in  slithers. 

Yardsley.  In  what?  I’m  not  familiar  with  the* 
term,  Mrs.  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Slithers — don’t  you  know  what  a 
slither  is  ? Like  a shaving. 

Yardsley.  Oh — ah!  Yes  — I know.  They  are 
good.  Don’t  make  much  difference,  though.  Some 
people  grate  it. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  I wonder  what  is  the  matter  with 
Thaddeus  ? I fancy  he  can’t  find  the  cheese.  I’ll 
have  to  go  get  it  myself.  [Exit. 

Barlow.  He’s  probably  stopped  to  throw’  the  dice. 
Thaddeus  always  was  fond  of  a quiet  little  gamble. 
Ente r Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  latter  with  a dish  of 
cheese  in  her  hand. 

Pei'kin*.  I didn’t  know  that  was  it,  my  dear.  I 
was  looking  for  a pineapple. 

Bradley.  Intelligent  man ! Sent  for  a cheese  and 
looks  for  a pineapple ! It’s  a wonder  to  me  you 
didn’t  go  into  the  dining-room  and  bring  in  some  of 
Wilbur’s  putty. 

Barlow.  I wonder  how  putty  compares  with  a 
golden  buck  for  digestibility? 

Yardsley  (scorn fully).  That’s  an  interesting  point. 
Suppose  you  eat  a pound  of  putty  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Enter  Jennie  with  butter  and  beer. 

Barlow.  All ! that  looks  like  business.  Mrs. 
Bradley,  can’t  I help  you  to  a pat  of  butter? 

Yardsley.  Now  for  the  hot  water. 

Bradley.  Do  we  drink  the  hot  water  first,  or  af- 
tenvards  ? 

Jennie.  I’ll  bring  it  right  away.  [Exit. 

Yardsley.  Give  me  a match,  Perkins,  will  you? 
(Perkins  hands  him  his  match-box.)  Tlmnks. 
(Strikes  match.  AH  gather  round.  Yardsley  en- 
deavors to  light  lamp.  It  will  not.  light.)  Humph  f 
— doesn’t  seem  to  work. 

Bradley.  Why  is  the  lamp  like  a tramp?  Be- 
cause it  won’t  work.  Next. 

Barlow.  Doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  wick. 

YardsUy.  Doesn't  need  any  — alcohol  - lamp. 
Don’t  you  know  anything,  Jack  ? 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Oil,  I declare — I forgot  to  fill  it. 
Teddy,  will  you  take  it  up  stairs  and  fill  it,  please? 
The  alcohol  is  on  the  shelf  in  my  medicine-closet. 
Small  white  bottle.  I told  Jennie  to  get  the  al- 
cohol, but  she  has  apparently  forgotten  it.  I’d 
send  her  again,  only  she  is  getting  the  hot  water. 

Perkins.  Certainly,  mv  dear.  More  exercise — 
I’ll  be  fit  as  a fiddle.  Small  white  bottle  on  shelf 

[ Takes  lamp.  Exit. 

Bradley.  What  beer  is  this?  (Picks  up  bottle 
and  inspects  label.)  Munich  — good  enough,  first 
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rate — straight.  Little  dark  for  a rabbit,  if  you  want 
color,  but  still — [/W*  bottle  on  manbl-piece. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Doesn’t  tone  in  with  the  cheese 
very  well,  does  it  ? 

Barlow.  No  ; it’s  rather  dark — like  the  prospect 
before  us.  Still,  I’ve  seen  worse  combinations  in  a 
Worth  gown.  ( Catches  tight  of  Jive  - grenade.) 
What's  this,  Mrs.  Perkins?  Rhine  wine? 

Mrs.  Perkins  (laughing).  No.  Thaddeus  thought 
it  was  safer  to  have  the  tire-grenade  at  hand,  in 
case  Mr.  Yardsley  upset  the  lamp.  He’s  very  timid 
about  tire.  Ever  since  that  false  alarm  off  in  the 
country,  when  the  volunteers  destroyed  our  parlor 
tioor,  he’s  had  a horror  of  firemen. 

Yardsley  (dryly).  It’s  always  well  to  take  pre- 
cautions— though  Pve  never  upset  a lamp  yet ; hut 
it’s  just  possible  I’ll  do  it  to-night.  It  is  the  un- 
expected that  always  happens  at  chafing-dish  par- 
ties. 

[Barlow  picks  up  fire-grenade , holds  it  up  to 
light , and  then  lays  it  down  on  table , along- 
side of  chafing-dish. 

Barlow.  Better  have  it  handy.  If  your  rabbit 
tries  to  run  away,  Yardsley,  throw  the  bottle  at  him. 

Enter  Perkius  with  lamp. 

Perkins.  There  you  are ; she’s  brimful. 

Yardsley.  Good  enough. 

[ All  gather  about  table  again.  Jennie  enters 
with  the.  hot  - water  pin.  The  butter  and 
cheese  are  heaped  in  the  chafing-dish,  and 
Yardsley  again  attempts  to  light  the  lamp , 
but  in  vain. 

Yardsley.  There’s  something  wrong  yet.  (Strikes 
a fhird  match.')  Where  did  you  fill  this,  Thaddeus 
— from  the  water-spout? 

Perkins.  Nope — out  of  small  white  bottle  — off 
sh«lf — medicine-closet.  Had  to  pick  it  out  in  dark, 
bixt  I c<*t  there  just  the  same. 

[Mr?-  Perkins  removes  lamp  and  inspects  it. 
Puts  it  to  her  nose  and  sniffs. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Why  Teddy,  how  stupid  of  you ! 
You’ve  tilled  it  with  rose-water.  Jennie,  take  this 
and  till  it  with  alcohol.  [Eat  Jennie. 

Yardsley  (impatiently).  You  are  a dandy,  Perkins. 
I'd  like  to  have  you  for  a professional  nurse  if  I’m 
ever  seriously  ill.  You’ve  a genius  for  picking  out 
bottles. 

Bradley.  Almost  intelligent  enough  for  a profes- 
sional cook,  I should  say.  Takes  such  interest  in 
his  work — regular  ten-thousand-dollar  chef. 

Perkins.  Well,  I followed  instructions.  Bess 
said  small  white  bottle — shelf — medicine  - closet. 
That’s  what  I did.  You  never  seem  to  like  any- 
thing I do,  so  what’s  the  use  of  seeking  after  per- 
fection ? I never  pretended  to  be  an  accomplished 
scuil  cry  - m aid , a nv  ho  w. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Edward  needn’t  talk,  Mr.  Perkins, 
lie  is  always  doing  things  that  are  quite  as  bad,  so 
you  needn’t  mind  wlmt  he  says.  Why,  only  the 
other  night  he  tried  to  make  me  a hot  Scotch,  to 
drive  away  mv  cold,  with  witch-hazel. 

Yardsley.  It’s  a good  thing  for  both  you  men 
you’re  married  and  have  somebody  to  look  after 
you.  If  you  were  lone  lorn  bachelors  like  me,  they’d 
have  to  put  you  in  an  orphan  asylum. 

Perkius  (winking  at  Bradley).  You  weren’t  any 
wiser  than  we  are  when  you  were  our  age,  were 
you.  Bob? 

Y anlslcy  (with  a laugh).  No,  but  I will  be. 

Enter  Jennie  with  lamp.  Yardslev  lights  it  success- 
fully. 

All.  Ah  ! Now  we’re  off. 
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Yardsley.  Perkins,  open  the  beer,  will  you,  while 
I stir? 

Perkins  (feeling  in  his  pockets  for  corkscrew).  I 
wonder  where  my  corkscrew  is? 

Bradley.  You  probably  put  it  in  the  plate  on  Sun- 
day, in  one  of  your  tits  of  absent-mindedness. 

Perkins.  It’s  more  likely  Bess  has  used  it  for  a 
hat-pin.  Anyhow%  it’s  gone.  Confound  it,  I — 

Barlow.  Here’s  mine.  Thad. 

[Barlow  takes  knife  with  corkscrew  attachment 
from  his  pocket. 

Perkins . Ah  ! thanks.  The  ever-readv  universal 
Barlow.  You  don’t  happen  to  have  a nutmeg- 
grater  and  grindstone  with  you  too,  do  you? 

[Perkins  takes  corkscrew  and  absently  removes 
cork  from  fire  - grenade,  which  he  hands  to 
Yardslev,  putting  corkscrew  on  table,  whence 
it  falls  to  floor.  Yardsley  is  about  to  pour 
the  contents  of  the  grenade  into  the  dish. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (excitedly).  Oh  dear  no ! — no  ! Mr. 
Yardsley — that  isn’t  the  beer;  it’s  the  fire-extin- 
guisher ! Don’t ! 

Yardsley  (looking  at  bottle).  Well,  of  all  the  idi- 
otic— 

Perkins.  Jove!  I must  have  made  a mistake. 

Yardsley  (dropping  spoon).  Yes — and  a nice  mis- 
take it  would  have  been ! Do  you  know  what  would 
have  happened,  Thaddeus  Perkins,  if  I hud  gone  on 
and  made  this  rabbit  with  that  stuff? 

Barlow.  His  wife  would  have  become  a rich 
widow.  I almost  wish  he  had  gone  on,  because 
I’m  getting  tired  of  single  - blessedness,  and  Mrs. 
Perkins  is — 

Yardsley.  It  would  have  killed  every  mother’s 
6011  of  us. 

Bradley.  What  of  it?  We’ve  all  got  to  die  some 
day,  and  why  not  now?  Sudden  death  is  better 
than  the  lingering  agony  induced  bv  a Welsh  rabbit, 
and  while  I wouldn’t  willingly  drink  the  contents 
of  that  fire  - grenade,  even  at  the  club  on  Sun- 
day, I — 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Edward ! 

Bradley.  Yes,  dear? 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Don’t  be  flippant.  When  you  die, 
you  die  at  home.  It  isn’t  good  form  to  impose  on 
your  friends — 

Bradley.  Yes,  it  is — it’s  perfectly  de  riggei'.  If  vour 
friends  invite  you  to  join  them  in  a progressive-sui- 
cide party,  you  owe  it  to  them  to  fall  in  entirely 
w ith  their  ideas. 

Barlow.  Well,  if  one  has  lived  a wicked  life,  the 
contents  of  a fire-grenade  might  help  in  the  future 
world — 

Yardsley  (with  a glance  at  the  steaming  chafing- 
dish).  Th underation  ! Pve  neglected  the  stirring. 
Perkins,  if  this  rabbit  is  a failure,  it’s  all  your  fault. 
(Begins  to  stir  rapidly.)  You  fairly  rattled  me  with 
your  tire- grenade. 

Perkins.  Well,  I move  we  fail  right  off  and  save 
our  lives — make  an  assignment  in  favor  of  a cold 
chicken — eh?  We’ve  got  one  downstairs — that  is, 
we  had  one  a week  ago.  I’m  not  going  to  partake 
of  an  indigestible  prepared  by  a cook  who  admits 
he’s  rattled. 

Yardsley  ( inspecting  the  cheese  and  butter  care- 
fully). It’s  all  right.  Now  hurry  up  with  the 
beer. 

Enter  Jennie  with  plates.  She  places  them  on  tabic. 
Exit. 

Barlow . Let  me  take  charge.  Perkins  is  rattled. 
( Takes  up  bottle  of  beet'.)  Give  me  the  corkscrew', 
Thad. 
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Yardsley.  And  hurry  up  about  it,  too;  it’s  just 
ripe  now,  and  we  haven’t  a second  to  spare. 

Perkins.  What  the  deuce  did  I do  with  it?  (Feels 
in  his  pockets.)  Didn’t  I give  it  to  you.  Jack  ? 

Barlow.  No,  you  didn’t,  and  you  know  you 
didn’t.  You  never  return  anything  except  rep- 
artee and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  people  who 
don’t  want  it. 

Mrs.  Bradley  (looking  about  the  room).  You  must 
have  laid  it  down  somewhere. 

Pei' kin*  (going  through  his  pockets  again).  I 
thought  sure  I gave  it  to  Jack.  You  haven’t  it, 
have  you,  Brad  ? 

Bradley.  Don’t  try  to  work  your  carelessness  off 
on  me.  I haven’t  seen  the  thing  since  you  tried  to 
poison  us.  Nice  treatment  from  one’s  host! 

Yardsley  (in  despair).  Oh — hur — rv — up  ! The 
whole  thing  will  spoil.  Break  the  top  off. 

Bradley.  That’s  it — break  it  off,  Teddy.  Knock 
it  against  the  piano,  or  the  fireplace — only  get  it 
open. 

Perkins.  Not  if  I know  it.  You  don’t  know  this 
beer.  It  goes  off  like  a torpedo  anyhow,  even  if 
you  pull  the  cork. 

Yardsley.  Well,  do  something — only  get  me  the 
beer. 

Mrs.  Pei'kins.  Here  it  is  (catching  sight  of  cork- 
screw on  the  floor , picks  it  up) — here,  Teddy.  Now 
do  be  quick ! 

Perkins.  I’m  hustling,  my  dear;  but  you  must 
remember  that  I never  posed  as  an  electric  man.  I 
don’t  do  things  with  lightninglike  rapidity.  I’ve 
got  a streak  of  messenger-boy  in  me,  and  I’m  de- 
liberate. Make  haste  slowly  is — 

Yardsley  ( interrupting ).  No — you  can’t  be  stam- 
peded, that’s  evident.  You’re  never  asked  to  do 
anything  that  you  don’t  strike. 

Pei'kins  (indignantly).  Strike?  (Putting  down 
bottle.)  Strike?  I like  that!  See  here,  Bob— I 
know  I’m  host,  and  I want  to  be  polite  to  my 
guests,  but — 

Yardsley.  Oh,  go  on,  old  man,  and  open  the  bot- 
tle. I didn’t  mean  anything. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Of  course  he  didn’t,  Thaddeus. 

Perkins.  Well,  I — it  seems  to  me  that  every  sin- 
gle time — 

Yardsley.  For  the  love  of  this  rabbit,  Perkins, 
open  that  bottle. 

Perkins  (picking  up  bottle  again,  screwing  the 
cork).  All  right.  But  (pausing)  I don’t  want  you 
to  think  I’m  an  idiot,  or  quarrelsome,  Yardsley,  be- 
cause I’m  not. 

Barlow.  Nobody  does,  Teddy.  Nobody  does. 
We  all  know  you.  You  aren’t  even  irritable. 
You’re  a splendid,  genial  fellow,  but — 

Perkins.  I hate  to  quarrel,  Bob,  but  I don’t  like — 

Yardsley  (with  a mournful , pleading , rising  inflec- 
tion). Open  the  beer , will  you  ? I don’t  want  this 
thing  to  turn  into  a sole-leather  trunk.  I’m  trying 
to  make  you  something  to  eat. 

Perkins.  Certainly.  (Pulls  cork  half-way  and 
pauses  ) But  I’m  trying  to  make  you  understand 
that  I’m  a victim  of  circumstances  — not  design. 
I’m  just  as  anxious  to  be  useful  as  you  are,  but  un- 
fortunately things  sometimes  go  wrong,  und  gen- 
erally when  I am  concerned.  I — 

Bradley.  Oh,  go  on,  Perk  ; pull  the  cork.  You’re 
the  nicest  fellow  in  the  world.  We  all  love  you 
more  than  we  do  anybody  else — so  jndl  the  cork. 
We  believe  in  you.  We  know  you  haven’t  a mean 
bone  in  vonr  body  — so  pull  the  cork  and  give 
Yardsley  the  beer. 


Perkins  (pulling  the  cork).  All  right.  There, 
Bob,  pour  it  in,  and  accept  my  blessing. 

Yardsley  (with  a sigh  of  relief  ’ as  he  pours  in  a 
portion  of  the  beer).  Ah  ! Now  we’ve  got  it  going 
all  right,  I guess.  Came  pretty  near  being  too  late, 
but  I guess,  with  a little  close  attention,  it  will  be  all 
right.  Now  for  a little  pepper.  You’ll  excuse  me, 
Mrs.  Perkins,  if  I remove  the  top  of  the  pepper-pot. 
It  is  difficult  to  stir  ami  shake  at  the  same  time. 
(Puts  in  pepper  and  stirs.)  This  is — almost  as — 
good  exercise  as — bicycling.  Keeps  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  right  up  in  G.  Just  trv  the — rotary  mo- 
tion of  this  combination  for  a minute,  will  vou,  Bar- 
low? 

Barlow.  Certainly. 

[ Takes  sffoon  and  begins  to  stir.  As  he  does  so 
lie  upsets  the  pepper-jtot  on  the  table.  S toojis 
and  blows  particles  away , and  in  so  doing 
unconsciously  blows  out  the  lamp.  Resumes 
stirring , but  reverses  direction. 

Mrs.  Perkins.  Here — oh — Mr.  Barlow!  Not  that 
way;  the  other  wav.  You’ll  roil  it  all  up. 

Perkins.  And  there’s  no  more  dangerous  wild 
beast  in  digestive  zoology  than  a roiled  Welsh  rabbit. 

Bradley.  I should  think  you’d  have  known  that, 
Jack.  The  idea  of  a man  who’s  had  the  free  and 
easy  bachelor  life  that  you  have,  not  knowing  that 
there  is  no  worse  culinary  crime  than  to  stir  melted 
cheese  the  wrong  way ! 

Yardsley.  Exactly ; it’s  like  rubbing  a cat’s  fur 
the  wrong  way.  Rabbits  are  of  the  feline  tribe — 

Barlow.  I don’t  think  this  one  is.  Its  resistance 
reminds  me  of  the  elephantine  tribe.  I'm  not  stir- 
ring the  blooming  thing — I’m  revolving  it.  It  seems 
to  have  lost  its  liquidity.  It’s  ossifying,  Bob. 

Yardsley.  What  on  earth  has  happened  ? (In- 
spects the  rarebit.  Then  looks  underneath  at  lamp. ) 
Why,  you  clumsy  idiot,  you've  blown  out  the  lamp! 
Give  me  that  spoon  and  go  hide  yourself,  Jack  Bar- 
low. Oli,  of  all  the  awkward — ( Lights  lamp 
again.)  If  this  is  spoiled,  it’s  all  your  fault. 

Perkins.  Ah — you  don’t  know-  what  a load  that 
takes  off  my  mind.  It  was  all  my  fault  a minute 
ago. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (anxiously).  Is  it  ruined,  Mr.  Yards- 
ley ? 

Yardsley.  Can’t  say  yet — it’s  beginning  to  melt 
again.  Possibly  we  can  save  it,  but  I have  my 
doubts.  A Welsh  rarebit  is  like  a jealous  woman. 
It  doesn’t  pay  to  neglect  her  a minute,  if  you  don’t 
want  her  to  disagree  with  you  afterwards.  Yes — 
it’s  softening. 

Barlow.  It  would  be  a stony-hearted  rabbit  that 
wouldn’t  yield  to  you,  Bob. 

Mrs.  Bradley  (with  a glance  into  the  dish).  Oh — I 
think  it  ’ll  be  all  right — it  looks  fine.  It’s  a pic- 
ture— 

Bradley.  Exactly — like  an  impressionist  sunset. 
Ought  to  frame  it,  Bob. 

Barlow.  Rather  wiry,  though,  isn’t  it.  Bob  ? 
You  don’t  want  it  too  muscular. 

Yardsley.  Well,  it  won’t  be. 

[Mrs.  Bradley  sits  at  piano  ami  plays. 

Barlow.  Good  idea — music  hath  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  beast.  Plav  the  Intermezzo,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, will  you  ? Nothing  could  be  stringy  after  that, 
not  even  a rabbit. 

[Mrs.  Bradley  begins.  All  but  Yardsley  gather 
about  the  piano.  Yardsley  continues  to  stir. 

Perkins.  That’s  a great  opera,  that  Cava!  I evict. 

Barlow.  Best  going,  I think.  (Sings.)  Ta-turn- 
ti-tuin — 
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Ana  upU;*:i  s-rirK  the  st:>-rr  — 

A nfah  t ‘<{- < h. -4,  >rh  fj^  u«  ‘hi*»rt 

Ah ti  of  l\\h»i.  iini;  • uak  a » »-:!iU rh ui >h-  [Mir  ; 

AyvI  Uhl  on  fifa . t'Jiwk:  m*.  ■*  v.fdMUlM  fc.acb — 
IH^UvU-rinh  vir.il,  i'lig.  h- 

V'lh»-T  tip  'A, lit  L!.r  ih.)»/'  ;rv  iuT  loved  h *‘\t, 

.-Vo  » iiihn*  a.  u jitVv  hi.5  ghfc  ;h 

Aoh  Mw  hv  w*r,r.  thftt  </h  ri«m.**<  e/t, 
That  h*  feist  ,‘jn;  buy  who didn't  believe! 

.\u  i >h  I t!v*  mi  ou*d.  ihfti  v-'lirhsiiiia*  dey, 

A i --whsi't  8rti»i;i  ;itffi:'.tvhf>n  he  went  away! 


TW«  M*o  |in!c  *}«»..  Th*  hif;f>  t ** » v w <{ *i 
. A.4  bfylv  IHri%e!:^4'n>  mo.  hh  iS^Ce, 

Bus,  \;i  his  >ur{:irh*t  \».;  i » r Mmu  :hc  u<>ot\ 

of  t.ho  c\; 

And  tih'  yuim-  iihj  -ark  Uhl  uni-os?  iljdl back-*- 
TiriU  jnbk  — 

And  ihfh  iwrpIviiM^  m ■ , a u ti  ilm  ?‘et  round  Juv<* 
And  ft » air  hf  - .kindly  l«*vh  M,h‘h  ^i^vh. 

■‘  Xuvv  do  roh  tilled  &mU  riaim. 

i:  i i<?  Iliii.  0 ■’  f\iti  <4|iH:5,  ‘ horuurh — ” 

Th‘  Slim,  iv4i't  ti  «jit*>it(:  11  Nr;va  minh  M 
And.  yAOiyl»h»i^;Utih-  Ji‘f fh  •'iVliviud.- 


And "-o  I ask  ‘ui  *iiis  Ijato,  ' 

Who  CM!f  fill  hr  !)*.  '!*•» «.  h**‘i'*  Hu*  r-hivnr, 

Who  ; i;1, 

In  thr  „i  in  r:.u-  Spirit  of  I,oyo  rtitii  Oh ie*>  ? 


tim  I 


Tire*  •Hvin  mil  imiy 

Mr:  “T  »M*vi.-r  Wsbjfeil  ,t  *\v\  m-f.W  hf.\  u-tl  whites  nt«»ra.  I a-  ■ ? i v.  ruifa)  0*  :»♦»«!  m vt- 
H»Vy  '/ . Ai<f* ■■■&/<&&% ’A :,r i . *fS4y’i  u.  tAjyp^srcr^ S.  t ,vv»nt  r«?jr^ ^T’ffdT' 


f W-pVlt 


f«»*f  r.jdltj;*  ^iiit  a iittPphti  |o«.i 


jtizedn  Gocgle 
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ROARING  SPRING’S  ^ESTHETIC  CHRISTMAS 
TREE. 

The  report  becoming  current  about  town 
Christmas  clay  that  Mr.  Milo  Hush  had,  the 
night  before,  been  attacked  by  a pack  of  hun- 
gry wolves  and  chased  half  a dozen  times 
around  the  track  of  the  Bon  Pierre  County 
Horse-racing  Association,  as  a faithful  chron- 
icler of  events  I sought  out  the  gentleman 
to  obtain  the  facts  in  the  case.  Unhappily 
for  the  languishing  cause  of  local  contem- 
poraneous history,  it  speedily  became  ap- 
parent that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ru- 
mor; indeed,  Mr.  Bush  stoutly  maintained 
that  no  wolf  had  so  much  as  said  boo  to 
him. 

“I  was,”  he  said,  in  an  explanatory  tone, 
“ down  at  Bob  Cat  last  night  to  a Christmas 
tree  in  the  Methodist  church.  Feller  put  on  a 
bull-terrier  pup  for  Jim  Cozzens.  Something 
the  minister  said  in  his  remarks  to  the  iufaut 
class  riled  the  dog — he  didn’t  seem  to  know 
nothing  about  dogs  anyhow — and  he  begun  to 
bark  and  jump  on  his  chain — the  dog  did,  not 
the  minister — he  wasn’t  hung  up  with  the 
dolls  and  things,  but  was  tied  to  the  trunk — 
and  he  carried  on  so  that  nobody  could  get 
within  forty  rods  of  the  tree,  and  they  had  to 
tish  off  the  presents  with  a split  bamboo  rod. 
That’s  what  comes  of  a man  who  don’t  under- 
stand ball-terriers  trying  to  run  a Christmas 
tree.” 

44  Yes,”  I answered,  reflectively,  “ a man  who 
doesn’t  thoroughly  understand  dogs  should 
avoid  Christmas  festivities.  They  are  apt  to 
develop  undesirable  complications.” 

“That’s  what,”  returned  Mr.  Bush.  44  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  of  the  fancy,  improved,  and  pat- 
eut- applied -for  Christmas  tree  that  we  had 
once  back  in  Pennsylvania  ?” 

44  I don’t  recall  it.” 

“Then  I never  told  you.  It  was  this  ’ere 
way : A Philadelphia  schoolma’am  come  out 
there  to  Roaring  Spring  to  teach  the  school. 
She  was  one  o’  these  hero  ’way  - up  women, 
al’ays  a -quoting  poetry  and  such  guff  and 
talking ’bout  art.  She  boarded  at  old  Deacon 
Pulseater’s.  Took  down  the  picture  of  4 Wil- 
liam Penn  treating  the  Indians’  in  the  dea- 
con’s parler,  and  put  up  what  she  called  an 
edging.  Some  good  jedges  of  pictures  didn’t 
cotton  to  hern  as  much  as  they  did  to  the 
deacon’s,  either. 

“Well,  the  hollerdays  began  to  loom  up 
ahead,  and  this  here  schoolma’am  come  out 
with  the  blamedest  idea  yoi/  ever  hearn  tell  of. 
It  was  to  have  a new  kind  of  Christmas  tree. 
She  said  the  old  kind  was  too  common  and 
ord’nary.  She  ranked  ’em  with  the  picture  of 
Penn’s  treat,  I reckon.  4 Let  us  have  some- 
thing new  and  picturrecks,’  says  the  school- 
ma’am. Her  notion  was,  in  place  of  the  tall, 
Jive,  springy  tree,  to  get  an  old  broken-topped 
oue,  with  mebby  one  or  two  limbs  reaching 
out  sideways,  and  with  a big  holler  trunk  with 
moss  on  it.  And  you  may  put  me  down  amongst 


the  Injuns,  not  taxed , if  in  a week  she  didn’t 
have  every  last  one  of  us  in  Roaring  Spring 
crazy  about  it. 

“So  the  day  before  Christmas  a lot  of  us 
sashayed  out  into  the  woods  for  a likely  tree. 
We  found  one  with  a trunk  as  big  as  a barr’l, 
or  bigger,  broke  oft’  lil’teen  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  leaning  over  a good  deal,  and  with 
one  long  limb  and  two  or  three  small  ones. 
We  rooted  it  up  and  loaded  it  ou  the  deacon’s 
sleigh,  which  wasn’t  hard,  being  ns  it  was  hol- 
ler ; though  I reco’lect  remarking, 4 Boys,’  says 
I,  ‘this  is  the  all-firedest  heaviest  hotter  tree 
I ever  lifted  on’ — just  like  that,  I says;  but 
somebody  speaks  up  and  says  he  that  I never 
lifted  on  no  kind  of  a tree  before,  which  wa’n’t 
fur  from  the  truth,  so  I didn’t  say  nothing 
more.  Well,  we  set  up  the  tree  iu  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  everybody  brought  their 
presents,  and  the  schoolma’am  and  the  com- 
mittee put  ’em  on,  with  pop-corn  and  red  ap- 
ples and  taller  caudles.  It  was  the  funniest- 
looking  tree  you  ever  seen,  with  a lot  of  rocks 
around  it  covered  with  cotton  bat’n’,  to  look 
like  snow,  and  a stuffed  owl  on  the  big  limb ; 
but  the  schoolma’am  was  happy,  and  we  didn’t 
care.  We’d  ’a’  brought  iu  Paxawaxa  Moun- 
tain and  set  it  up  for  her  if  she’d  a -said  so. 
It’s  cur’ous  about  schoolma’ams,  ’specially 
Philadelphia  schoolma’ams.  Man  in  their 
hands  becomes  no  better  lhan  a — no,  sir,  not 
a doggasted  speck  better  than  a yaller- faced 
Chinaman. 

“ Well,  sir,  at  seven  o’clock  that  evening  we 
was  all  in  that  church,  waiting  for  the  thing 
to  open  up.  The  schoolma’am  set  on  the  front 
seat,  a-smiling  and  a- beaming,  aud  we  all  set 
on  back  seats,  also  a-smiling  and  a-beamiug, 
just  because  we  had  made  her  happy  and  had 
got  something  new  in  Christmas  trees.  Young 
man,  we  had ! 

“Then  Deacon  Pulseater  got  up  to  make 
some  suitable  remarks  to  the  infant  class. 
The  deacou  was  sup’renteudent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  he  done  it  every  Christmas, 
though  this  time,  being  soft  on  the  school- 
ma’am  and  tickled  to.  death  over  the  idea  of 
the  tree,  like  the  rest  of  ns,  he  let  himself  out 
stronger  than  usual.  ‘Little  ones,’ says  the 
deacon, 4 we-nns  have  gathered  together  here 
iu  this  here  place  for  another  happy  Yule-tide’ 
— that’s  what  the  deacon  said,  just  like  that — 
4 Yule-tide’ — got  it  from  the  schoolma’am,  you 
see.  4 We  are  here  again,’  says  the  deacon, 
a-rubbing  his  hands  and  sort  of  swelling  up, 

4 once  more  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  loved 
ones.  But  we  have  not  the  old-fashioned  tree, 
have  we  ? No,  little  ones,  we  have  not  the  old- 
fashioned  tree.  We  have  a better  tree — a tree 
which  is  beautiful  and  picturrecks.  See  its 
grand  old  trunk,  children,  which  has  braved 
the  ripsnorting  gales  often  thousand  wiuters. 
But,  my  little  hearers,  that  trunk  is  holler,  like 
the  sins  and  vanities  of  this  world.  It  is  hol- 
ler, I repeat.  Do  you  reckon  there’s  a squirrel 
down  in  the  holler  trunk  of  this  here  old  tree? 
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THE  TIACCOUX  FAMILY'  TVERB  A FI.  K TO  ENJOY  THEIR  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

> it  i r^.  Zi/vM  irwiTifA 


T0£  4&C*t  W AT  'I 


IN  PEACE  AKD  COMFORT 


\Vbo  / ttrJrik  tjKvro  tVirsijujrrui  tiik  iiETruN  of  the  wanderktc 

Hi  i t .1  i iM-ar'i  -iiCtlii-A.  \Vli!it  !?r-  'V’V^»>f  «aid  thi?  ojU  Mum,  rwmuim^Ml  ly. 

lit-'  A/  ■,  mill  ynlnfifauM*  tp  j»o  ‘(••''Hi  into  tin;  V *iiu>*  itiiiki*  all  .tin*  !'«.* %.  irf*  |4Jo  obi 
tmH-r  TMnili  of  our  ..hi  f r.  <>  .»»,<{  Hiivt:  oil!  Ha*  </liriMi»m.s  '.folk's  von  ;n  nut-  t<>.  but 

l AU!  I s*;^  h;u,ils  f.us*-»l  \ h»  !<•  s a riL*br  mu:.iU  bit  m Vuu  u!b*r  ;ilU  Tlic 

thr^v  hrr'm  b*iv-  $ aut  to  ^o  iiowii  into  tin/  1ml-  Y^tfuhnvr  <b»w<  v’ofim  b#M-k  Oh?  i-jr.Hu*?>  *-\v.  Mimr- 
Jrr  H*»»nk  i.iiriiiil  tnul  ilri  vo  vaa  t ij«*  r say  w bat.  > ohVi;  ;i  7i»m  »t  to  /Xlnvio  \va* 

*.p»*nvb  libr  » h«M'M  anv  m>  bail  Jaue;«jouH  Ihrii  boy  i*iH  ui  wiv*'  ovate  *n\  f»y  ru  tbc  Wv*U 

)«*/ a Ho  tv  n n»  7 Hu  hollrr  trunk  of  .tniSf-  obi  ;0»it  vv^  ju*  tu»r  tiairbi  bbn  jur  VCar^i 

tjrifc  /ili  ho!  /Tlftetp  nr»‘  in*  — ' Jhm,  ih»\n  t he  .V-vf.-r  -ImaCJ  u vJpvjv.M*  front  lull* 

jookoiV Vt*4Uit}ib  AtuV A.,1h^5  Uifyk,  vthb Vi al>^' ‘ 

hungry  V;»r  iutniihj*  «!*  '»»“  n/fcby  i.uj>  of  the  VIi 1,1  >^*^*<><1  (hi\\ 

trunk.  ‘Clublroh/  yrfhsi  •.  Wm  n*.*Ht'bn,  Hlin  5 Thar  - w^opr,"  rt'tiirtiOit  tW*  ,/JH  on* a • /: 
bluim*  (Uiux  \*  ioa»bil  (ifM  hII  !’  mol  van  ituty  Y H'K  { bit)  n’t  .Ma-ti-  'fiy  *1  kOiiiiy 

%\mUh  ini'  b.>M!mroh‘«i W U|*‘  .taa.'on  Hbi.iCt.  biU  Manif  Ann  • Ha id  hr  naubl.  it  Hon’!; 

ov  v\  i.h'  banks  i»f  tiiMu  -pi-w-s  for  thv  1 * k *'*  sbuol  b‘  mos  ? J ft '>  r*y  k*r  bufjpini* 

a iu.O,:  r“|.<  .YTulUm1,  jjoJb.M  Miy;'  bmmlv  tmirHCr ■■  'hi  all  the  MoriV.V  sav*  *.{»«•  * *ju~t -/bn  wait  cm*.) 
i*  vary  junhp,  ami  thr  rose  urns  bakfl  mum  b b«*-  *<'■.'  So  wo  amt  fi»u  \t  \>(!.  » * r b - • r v-luVbvii  so  I. 

. hin»‘l  bifiK.  ami  the  only  >.»m\  ,bf  .i.i»at . iia/i.  .*>Hit  vc aiMal.  fbmmby  t iu;H:  vva^i  U .jvju&U,  hi »f i f 
plain  b.«»i  -nout'b  n»  flunk  aH* tiu'mob<i»H*  umu  to  t H«-  iIimi.;  h»i»1  »(u  olu  atan  so.^pcH,  h* 

tl^k  ^koiU,  4 Hit  hr  .-oino  wiif  if  nVfn<bH»n*  Uy  ,ri‘ontinh  ■ ; , by  / \ / 

' - atw  m ^ \ / u'Ah<1 

f»V« t ( -QlAtf;  iWik  ^if#l  tftAt  WW*-  * 

.•  '/•  *a-  • ••r.' . . ’ ■ . • i ;•  ' v . ’ •.  . . . » \ ' . . ' • vi*  ;«••  '' * ■ • -Y  -.v* • i * . ’t  . > i . 
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T4>OCl’  V^O&e'  ;\6\y  >J:0> . tVy  in  . Hi  I'O  »J  gf(  llij  .$£3; 

Cnn ciicjd  -.with  tf^vu hoi  s'  &i\it  r»r;c  ; 

i I f inn » i ' «ri  V . I d ! fc Jen  r>. 

Drip'  dk’Vvn 'm^  piftflvd  ^ 

( ire  f ^htHOiv  ivus  itiv  > A V».i i‘.£ . \< '•v^.t'^nyr . 

Thv  ttf ijfikwf  'BrnV>&  •,VUh'»r-'*Vp  Vr^vT! 

Th 4i  #11  Uiv  A^itcT*?*4  ^©fe:;  *Y  ( ;VfV^t  > ,;.  :t 
. . L<i-;-'>  rK;v  r r.s\--  jv  f I;-.:,  •■.. 
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B Y L4  fen  E $ p E II  UYTQN 


CURIOUS  is  the  part  wlii eh  color  plays  in  JhjtT  liGGfi.  BMibsequcn  tly  tlie  JirolUor-iu-laNV 
the  /mineuclnturo  of  modern  fiction.  In  of  Mr.  Urbckelr A Rimut  A -Tab,  found  himself 
other  days  «ve  lind  Little  Red  Riding  r hood,  in  y«?ry  fjeripiis*  irbttbk-  one  fbyy,  ?<f  hia  early  : 

1 1 jt*  RWk-.I.UrijrF, The  Pearler.  Letter,  ami  The-  trtyih'lboo.d ; he  prayed  a very  wHgimil  xuid 
(*i  White;  lint  withm  the  last  .few  eilVeihc  pmyer,  closing  with  ! iits  fid  I. wing 
yviir#  v?o  fiara  hud  given- Was  tHio  Red  Mus-  o<* ry?|>^d t txf>yi  i * 4 Vftfn 

ianfyThq  yti&d  Cockadis  The  Red  Radge  of,  and  mid  Gfeg  Rxdl^aud  a’ 

Courage,  Tim  lied  Eypoldie,  Tim  f&ds  of  the  /iwjaiHir  ffeeiUU.  ‘Amen  ln 
Mill},  Under  the  Red  ■ H«vhe,  Under  tlm  Red  All  toqmtotg  friends  of  Mr,  .tohad  Ralph, 
■CfiiB^ajiA -EwI . as | Rose  is  She;  We*  have  fctnl  *>T JOf$i  tfiSUfjjV- Um> — 
had  The  Scarlet  lT>ppy<  Tito  Cri lawn  IjffgtV  tyhdm  We  Tasa  in  the  Night, win  spen rt  m;» ny  a 
The  Wiy  td  jpompahy,  Whit* ^ ta  UA imr  * With  Mr.  Ra 

Heecbeji,  The  Gulden  ItouAc,  The  Gxddito  Yfwo  and  yvUl  lm  glad  to  tipakp.  the ;4vqnai »V lance  of 
d mg.  The  Gobfe**  :Otode!v  ftea-W:.  Tim  the  ne\v  friends  Mr.  Ralph  met-  to  Urn  tfmipiv 

Lilac  Sun  bon  liet;  This  fitoefi  VnvUid  ion.  The  de-«  a few  yerur*  ago.  liv  the  ’itm-tor  ot  MM, 
Ycitow  AWw^'Thfy  id  Yejlow,  $}R*  \ he  tolls  na,  h&  yput^T  :Em  pi  re  iu 

Lmtoand  this  month  come*  Tkr  Gray  x\f# *V  rrrdrr  i0  »en  <iinl  ti>  kaxn  vxhfef  lie*  «^nbl,  in 
wh'i eh  treat*.  m .different  idem  tors,  of  The  Laws  tl'icir  own  laud,  of  rhusc  sumo.  (logged  work- 
nf  the  WiiHa  Tower.-  of  The  .Inn  of  the  Red  men  who  paws?  to  and  fro  before  mvr  in 
Afo$wr*  itud  of  The  Tine  Blanket,  and  whose  every  f Own  amt  village  of  the  ITtutod  Stores;, 
hero  id  u youth  who  te.midy  iv  bght  to  tip*  and  who  stilt  remain  'to  n?  vagitvly  emnprc*  • 
«to:vM»  tor  tin*  Id no  and  the  gold.  The  Blue  )i*^niledr almost  mysterious  strange  rs  IltoKpenfc 
Blanket  Is  llifc: fanums  ting  xvibPh  for  m many  some  time  among:  the 'Chj.itesf*  llicmtoivto  4e« 
year*  Waved  ui  Urn  IVonf  wf  itoery  Srntdi^fi  dying  himself  the  cdiu|uvny  of  the  hoNpitohlo 
cte»ifie5fc  <>f orilerdfe^^tollitfg  el y il  n ml  w iiHe  men  and  wormwt  in  what  are  ^}<1  ted.  The* 
Mnnitn,  f iu?  rtpfHiddiiig  of.  ehh  relies,..  Treaty  Porta:  and  t lie  result  in  a jnosi  -interest- 
mft  the  Sfmkmg -.  cd*  iUtou'e.s ; ■•tiny  blue  Hag  of  ing  series  of  ‘ospe-nenees  and  imiuyssioH-s,  told 
tii^  TT^»le*nf  Etiii>]nHgli  ^ h»yli  ooW  iigMreB  30  hi  the  fovut  of  sliorK  tales  ftiiil  romance^,  eavh 
p^mineutiy  Vu  ihr ■ Union  <?aclf  of  the  British  of  fheni.  novel,  and  some  of  them,  as  fie  ex- 
km|Mre.  presses  ht  almost  dreaiulila*,  j&veii  to  him,  zis 

ta  h ‘Tlsri  Man  Mr  Croeketi  hew  gone  Im  looks  back  upon  them.  They  exhibit  nil 

hnek  to  the  yriir#  and  the  todrks  wf  Tin:  that  keen  mmisu  af  obserriitioi!  and  ;iU  that 
Rsidenr  of  oiler  day*.  The  scenes  are  laid  happy  gift  of  elear  roid  vivid  eVprej-hou  for- 
n»  SeoUrimh  of.'  c^ifrs^,  and  the  period  is  dor-  which  Ato-  Ralph-  'ts-pv.c-nlinrly  difiMngaistovi 

mg  fffeij  h?lgn  iff  Jr*nn*(*  VL,  and  before  that  i:  j * “*  e ! U . y 

Stivfcr^igb  ttircthc  of  iUe  £hglUliv 

Qne^w-\^1:di\it^:k;Lv;  Tfe  atoty  fh  'Jimtjk"  'fenM,  itot  'd ^ -' . ' V; 

nrrd  *y  to  ypnug  Soldier  ivhsr  dj  vules  hgMful  Uein'u0^e.once,fi  of  h*s  ?irv*::>i*;ail«m  y?ith 

his  it^^fVp'tLiiinhrr  TIk/  Bjue  tho  gt’ikii  men  &£  fte  ^ew  xvhoin  ho  uioU  th  hiw 

eh  hei-Wieh  fighting  and  ‘the  'making  of  lovej  pari y iimuhcmd,  and  -na  luv  i-»  setting  thoin 
esi-.elUng  ill  or  hers  in .both  professhnis.  " Yij  down,  from  month  ic»  Unndhtm  the  OidiitariA 

tea  a.  djid  that  comes  tfamUngf'  uf  ImV  cvrtiuii  y^w^ 
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especial  political  interest  of  Henry  Clay.  He 
made  the  hero  of  one  of  his  novels  a printer,  it 
will  be  remembered;  ami  in  a few  strong  words 
he  draws  here  a character  who  plays  a much 
more  important  part  in  the  political  and  liter- 
ary history  of  liis  country  than  his  fellow- 
countrymen  give  him  credit  for.  He  is  the 
boy  who  comes  from  the  paternal  farm  with 
the  wish  to  bo  a printer,  because  Frauklin 
was  a printer,  and  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing the  office  his  university.  He  begins  by 
the  sweeping  of  floors,  by  the  hewing  of  wood 
and  the  drawing  of  water ; he  becomes  a roller- 
boy  before  ho  serves  behind  the  press,  and  is 
promoted  to  the  case ; he  is  glad  of  being  inky 
and  stained  with  the  marks  of  his  trade;  his 
work  makes  him  acquainted  with  a vast  vari- 
ety of  interests,  and  keeps  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  hands  employed ; his  fellow-students  have 
been,  and  are,  some  of  the  brightest  men  of 
their  times;  and  he  graduates  with  the  de- 
grees of  Experience  and  Common-Sense,  which 
are  better  than  those  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Laws.  If  Mr.  Howells  had  gone  to 
a less  practical  college  we  might  never  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  Chance  Acquaintance, 
or  the  benefit  of  the  many  good  things  wo 
have  gained  from  him  since. 


Whkn  we  read,  in  the  very  opening  para- 
graph of  the  reminiscences  of  Amyas  Egerton, 
Cavalier ,4  that  “the  rascal  knaves  miscalling 
themselves  the  Parliament  of  England,  dravo 
his  Sainted  Majesty  King  Charles  to  raise  his 
standard  at  Nottingham  ”;  and  when,  on  the 
next  page,  we  are  told  that  a certain  maltster 
of  Huntingdon,  one  Oliver  Cromwell,  had 
banded  seven  counties  into  a “devilish  confed- 
eracy ,”  we  get  a pretty  fair  notion  of  the  scope 
and  sentiment  of  the  volume  in  question. 
Amyas  Egerton,  the  Master  of  Holcombe,  is  a 
camp-mate  of  Master  Tom  Duncombe,  whose 
adventures  were  recorded  lately  in  “The  Cav- 
aliers” of  Mr.  S.  R.  Keightley ; and  they  fight 
together  against  Cromwell  and  the  Round 
Heads  to  6ave  the  crown  and  the  life  of  the 
King.  The  scenes  are  the  same,  as  the  period 
is  the  same ; many  of  the  same  real  characters 
of  history  figure  in  both  books;  and,  strange- 
ly enough,  both  young  heroes  act  as  the  confi- 
dential and  sole  friend  of  Charles,  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  at  the  same  time;  each  hero,  in 
his  old  age,  narrating  his  own  individual  and 
unassisted  attempt  to  compass  the  escape  of 
his  Master;  and  each,  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  painting  a lifelike,  familiar  portrait  of 
the  Royal  and  Sainted  Martyr. 

Mr.  Maurice  H.  Hervey,  the  author  of  the 
present  tale,  must,  of  necessity,  have  had  his 
work  well  under  way  when  “The  Cavaliers” 
appeared,  some  six  months  ago;  aud  he  can- 
not, of  course,  be  accused  of  borrowing,  or  ap- 
propriating, any  of  Mr.  Keightley's  thoughts. 

* Amyas  Egerton^  Cavalier . A Novel.  By  Mauiuck 
H.  Hkuvky.  Illustrated.  Post  8 vo,  Cloth,  $1  60.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


The  incidents  are  established  matters  of  his- 
tory, and  long  have  they  been  common  prop- 
erty, on  which  there  is  no  fictional  copyright. 
The  coincidence  is  simply  a curious  one;  both 
books  are  well  worth  reading,  and  well  worth 
reading  together  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
Like  “The  Gray  Man,”  they  are  both  superior 
to  the  average  autobiographical  historical 
novel  which  is  now  the  fashion ; and  in  both 
the  style  and  the  arrangement  are  good.  Mr. 
Hervey  gives  us  more  of  the  “I  wot  not,” 
“ beshrew  me,”  “ so  please  ye,”  “ marry-comc- 
up,”  “ quotha,”  and  “ yclept  ” stylo  of  diction 
than  does  Mr.  Keightley,  and  his  plot  is  a lit- 
tle more  complex,  perhaps,  if  not  more  new. 
The  idea  of  the  brother  and  sister,  so  unlike 
in  character,  but  the  exact  counterpart  of 
each  other  in  face  aud  in  figure,  is  as  old  as 
“The  Twelfth  Night  ” of  “honest  Will  Sliak- 
spere,”  whom  Amyas  quotes  so  freely ; and 
Geraldine  and  Gerald  are  Viola  and  Sebastian 
over  again,  in  a different  country  aud  in  dif- 
ferent environments. 

Mr.  Hervey  permits  his  Amyas  to  do  tardy 
justice  to  Cromwell,  to  whose  single  vote,  at 
the  close  of  the  narrative,  he  owes  his  own 
life;  and  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  in  the 
chapter  entitled  “Cromwell  in  Camp,”  is  the 
description  of  tho  iron-willed  lender  quieting 
the  mutiny  among  his  troops.  An  historical 
novel,  as  historically  correct  as  this  work 
seems  to  be,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
study  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  his- 
tory proper,  and  if  Amyas  Egerton  tempts  tho 
more  immature  reader  to  turn  to  Clarendon 
and  the  other  established  authorities  he  will 
serve  a better  purpose  than  simply  to  amuse. 


In  his  Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812 6 Mr. 
James  Barnes  is  writing  history,  and  is  writing 
it  well.  In  noticing  his  first  published  book 
in  these  columns  a half-year  ago,  the  reviewer 
spoke  of  its  promise  of  good  work  in  tho  fu- 
ture. “ For  King  and  Country”  is  a story  of 
the  American  Revolution,  in  which  the  sol- 
dier, not  tho  sailor,  plays  a prominent  part, 
and  he  is  the  soldier  of  fiction  rather  than 
of  real  life;  the  present  volumo  is  devoted  to 
a narration  of  the  brave  deeds  of  the  actual 
seamen  who  preserved  us  as  a nation.  “To 
study  the  condition  of  affairs  which  led  up  to 
the  declaration  of  a second  w ar  against  Great 
Britain,”  says  Mr.  Barnes,  “ w?o  have  but  to 
turn  to  the  sea.”  The  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can sailors  into  the  Euglisli  service,  despite 
continued  remonstrauces  from  our  govern- 
ment, was  the  prime  cause  of  the  trouble; 
there  wms  no  serious  fear  of  any  great  inva- 
sion of  our  country;  and  as  it  was  a strug- 
gle for  the  rights  of  our  seamen,  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  high  seas,  so,  as  was  natural,  the 

4 Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812.  By  Jamrs  Batinks. 
With  21  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Caiii.ton  T.  Chap- 
man, printed  in  color,  and  12  Reproduct  ions  of  Medals. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $4  50.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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high  seas  saw  the  brunt  of  all  the  battles 
fought. 

Mr.  Barnes  does  not  attempt,  nor  does  lie 
intend,  to  record  the  full  annals  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Navy,  but  simply  to  give  an  account  of 
the  most  prominent  actions  in  which  the  ves- 
sels of  the  regular  service  participated.  Only 
two  affairs  in  which  American  privateers  took 
part  are  introduced;  and  he  declares,  and 
truly,  that  the  doings  of  the  Yankee  priva- 
teersmen would  make  a history  in  themselves. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Barnes  may  be  moved, 
and  spared,  to  write  it. 


The  Ship's  Company , and  Other  Sea  People  * 
tells  ns  the  story  of  the  li/o  of  Poor  Jack  in 
the  times  of  peaco  and  in  the  present  day. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  its  author,  is  a Lieu- 
tenant-Commander in  the  United  States  Navy, 
a graduate  of  the  Academy  at  Annapolis,  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  ships  and  among 
people  of  the  sea;  he  has  had,  as  well,  no  little 
training  aud  experience  as  a writer  upon  naval 
matters,  and  he  speaks,  therefore,  as  one  hav- 
ing authority  npon  the  quarter-deck  and  in 
the  editorial  sanctum.  He  knows  his  subject 
thoroughly,  and  ho  knows  how  to  treat  it  in  a 
thorough,  scholarly,  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner. “ The  Ship’s  Company,”  which  opens  the 
volume,  is  an  account  of  the  manning  and 
mauagiug  of  an  Atlantic-liuer,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  merchant  service;  “The  Squadron 
Cruise”  is  a chapter  upon  yachts  and  yacht- 
ing; “Midshipmen,  Old  and  New,”  is  a history 
of  the  course  of  study  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
These  are  followed  by  “Superstitions  of  the 
Sailor” ; by  “The  Basket  of  the  Sea,”  which 
is  Papeete,  the  capital  of  the  Society  Islands, 
in  the  Pacific;  by  “The  Rigor  of  the  Game,” 
describing  the  denials  and  hardships  of  pro- 
fessional sea-going;  by  “The  Spirit  of  Li  bo- 
gen,”  the  yarn  of  a very  mysterious  incident 
connected  with  the  wreck  of  the  American 
merchant  ship  Rainier  in  1883;  and  by  “ Queer 
Pets  of  Sailor  Jack.” 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  quote  many 
entertaining  and  effective  passages  from  Mr. 
Kelley’s  book,  did  space  permit.  His  style  is 
vigorous  and  hearty  and  clear ; and,  as  he  sings 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  landsmen  will  listen  to 
him  with  os  much  interest  as  do  his  messmates 
aud  brother  sailors. 


Very  rich  in  the  matter  of  illustration  are 
the  books  of  the  month.  Mr.  Carlton  T.  Chap- 
man, whose  spirited  paintings  of  Naval  Actions 
are  reproduced  in  color  iu  the  volume  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  has,  as  its  author  says,  in  the  preface, 
“ caught  the  atmosphere  of  action  and  has 
given  us  back  the  old  days  in  a way  that 
makes  ns  feel  them.”  “The  Gray  Man”  has 
twenty-six  drawings  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas, 

• The  Ship's  Company , and  Other  Sea  People.  By  J. 
D.  Jbrjiolu  Kkllbt,  Lieutenant-Commander  U.  8.  N. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth.  Ornamental,  $2  60.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


R.  A.;  “Alone  in  China,”  sixty  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Weldon;  “The  Ship’s  Company”  has  many 
pictures  by  Mr.  de  Thulstrnp  and  others; 
“ Amy  as  Egerton  ” is  illustrated  by  an  English 
artist;  while  Mr.  Howard  Pyle’s  and  Mr.  Harry 
Fenn’s  illustrations  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  “ Wash- 
ington,” noticed  below,  serving  as  they  do 
as  a series  of  object-lessons  ns  well  as  of  orna- 
ment, add  not  a little  to  this  historical  value 
of  that  very  valuable  work.  Two  of  the  books 
of  the  month  which  are  illustrations  pure  and 
simple,  with  a very  thin  rivulet  of  text,  are 
Pictures  of  People 7 by  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
and  “In  Vanity  Fair”  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wenzel!. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  book  is  printed  entirely  from 
new  plates,  made  especially  for  it,  and  upon 
especial  paper;  and,  as  an  example  of  press- 
work  and  of  artistic  excellence,  it  is  even  better 
than  is  Mr.  Gibson’s  volume  of  two  years  ago, 
which  is  saying  a great  deal  for  it.  It  includes 
his  recent  studies  of  English  society  and  of 
Parisian  life,  and  it  is  an  admirable  exhibition 
of  what  this  accomplished  master  of  his  par- 
ticular branch  of  his  profession  can  do.  It  is 
always  a pleasure  to  notice  Mr.  Gibsou’s  beau- 
tiful drawing  of  the  hands,  which  invariably 
express  as  much  character  as  do  his  heads. 
He  seems  never  to  bo  afraid  of  any  movement 
of  the  expressivo  human  organ  of  touch.  He 
is  conscientious  to  a degree  iti  everything  he 
does,  and  the  most  simple  of  his  drawings  are 
the  result  of  careful  work  from  the  living  model. 


Mb.  Wknzell’s  happy  excursion  In  Vanity 
Fair,6  uniform  iu  size  and  shape  with  Mr.  Gib- 
son’s “ Pictures  of  People,”  is  a very  worthy 
companion  to  that  volume.  Mr.  Wenzel  1 was 
born  in  this  country,  a little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago ; he  has  studied  under  Professor  L. 
von  Loefftz  in  Munich,  and  under  Febvre  and 
Boulanger  in  Paris;  ho  combines  in  his  work, 
therefore,  the  teachings  of  the  German  and 
French  schools,  while  he  has  a certain  rich- 
ness of  color  and  delicacy  of  touch  which  are 
all  his  own.  He  is  a young  man  of  excellent 
natural  endowments.  II is  handling  of  light 
and  shadow  is  most  skilful,  although  some  of 
his  friendly  critics,  among  his  fellow  - artists, 
prefer  his  drawings  made  with  the  point. 
His  lack  of  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  shown 
now  and  then,  in  his  handling  of  the  nude; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ho  uses  so  fre- 
quently that  peculiar  typo  of  young  woman 
who  is  fond  of  displaying  her  front  teeth.  But 
ho  composes  well.  His  work,  always,  has  what 
is  called  “style”;  some  of  it  displays  particu- 
larly fine  action  ; and  his  interiors  of  theatres 
and  the  like,  whereiu  he  treats  of  groups  of 
persons,  have  rarely  been  excelled. 

Both  books  speak  a very  good  word  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  creators. 

7 Pictures  of  People.  Drawings  by  Ciiaut.ks  Dana 
Gibson.  Folio,  vellum,  $5.  New  York : R.  II.  Russell 
and  Son. 

8 In  Vanity  Fair.  Drawings  by  A.  B.  Wenzell. 
Folio,  $5.  New  York  : U.  II.  Russell  and  Son. 
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Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  doing  late- 
ly for  the  Father  of  his  Country  what  Mr.  Murk 
Twain  was  doing,  not  very  long  ago,  for  the 
Savior  of  France: — to  wit,  humanizing  his  sub- 
ject. He  has  removed  the  halo  which  George 
Washington9  has  worn  for  an  hundred  years, 
and  he  has  made  Washington  a Man.  His 
Washington  is  not  the  kemi-semi-demi-god  of 
song  and  story;  not  the  faultless,  perfect 
hero  of  romance;  not  even  the  great  soldier 
and  the  magnificent  statesman  of  history  ; but 
the  boy  Washington  as  he  was  familiar  to  his 
mother  aud  to  his  brothers,  the  youth  Wash- 
ington as  he  was  known  to  the  companions 
of  his  youth,  the  man  Washington  as  he  was 
known  to  his  wife,  to  his  friends,  and  to  the 
children  of  his  adoption.  Since  Thackeray,  iu 
‘‘The  Virginians,” and  iu  a cursory  way,  took 
Washington  off  his  pedestal  for  a few  moments 
and  put  him  upon  a commonplace,  ordinary 
chair  where  he  was  on  a level  with  the  mod- 
ern human  eye,  no  one  but  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
General  A.  W.  Grcely,  in  a contemporary  peri- 
odical, have  had  the  courage  to  paint  Wash- 
ington as  he  must  have  been.  There  were  no 
paragraphers  in  his  day,  no  snap-shot  inter- 
viewers, no  collectors  of  Celebrities  at  Home, 
no  Society  Gossipers  to  picture  him  in  mufti ; 
aud  since  he  took  command  of  the  American 
Army,  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  became 
President  of  the  United  States  iu  1789,  he  has 
marched,  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  as 
first  in  peace  with  the  set  smile  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  as  first  in  war  iu  the  full  uniform 
of  John  Trumbull,  always  in  dress-parade. 

The  present  biography — for  biography  it  is, 
although  it  does  not  pretend  so  to  be — opens 
with  a clear  and  vivid  description  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  its  society,  aud  its  part 
iu  the  conflict  between  the  British  and  the 
French  for  the  possession  of  this  continent  of 
ours,  where  Washington  was  born,  in  that 
plain  but  spacious  homestead  on  Bridge’s 
Creek,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1732.  The  later 
chapters  treat  of  Washington  iu  his  early  man- 
hood as  a surveyor,  and  as  a soldier  iu  the 
unfortunate  campaign  which  culminated  in 
Braddock’s  defeat;  of  Washington  “At  Home 
in  Virginia,”  before  and  after  his  marriage ; 
of  “ Washington  during  the  Kevolution”;  of 
“Washington  as  First  in  Peace,”  and  of 
“ Washington  as  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

It  is  pleasant,  and  refreshing,  and,  some- 
how, it  is  not  at  all  shocking,  to  read  of  Wash- 
ington as  loving  a game  of  cards  in  almost  any 
company,  and  as  paying  his  stakes,  when  he 
lost  the  rubber,  like  every  other  well-conduct- 
ed man  of  his  century  ; as  going  to  Annapolis, 
and  even  so  far  as  Philadelphia,  to  see  a good 
horse-race,  or  to  have  a round  of  balls  and 
evenings  at  the  theatre  ; as  enjoying  horses 

9 George  Washington.  By  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph  D., 
liL.D.  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyj.k  and  Others. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


and  dogs  and  the  stalking  of  defcr;  as  indulg- 
ing in  small-beer  aud  cider,  aud  his  couple  of 
glasses  of  Madeira  after  dinner;  aud  as  send- 
ing careful  orders  to  his  London  tailor.  “ I 
waut  neither  laces  nor  embroidery,”  he  wrote 
to  the  Poole  of  the  period ; “ plain  clothes 
with  a gold  or  silver  button  (if  worn  in  gen- 
teel dress)  are  all  I desire.  My  stature  is  six 
feet;  otherwise  rather  slender  than  corpu- 
lent.” It  would  be  an  additional  comfort  if 
one  could  catch  “The  Brave  Sire  of  Colum- 
bia” in  the  employment  of  had  or  inelegant 
English.  “Genteel,”  ns  we  now  know  it,  is  a 
vile  word;  but  the  contemporaries  of  Wash- 
ington, and  those  upon  whom  they  based  their 
literary  stylo,  employed  “genteel”  very  free- 
ly. Goldsmith,  who  died  when  Washington 
was  forty-two,  said  that  “ the  genteel  thing  is 
the  genteel  thing  any  time”;  Sheridan,  who 
survived  him  twenty  years,  spoke  in  “The 
Rivals  ” of  “ a genteel  man,  a pretty  figure  of  a 
man”;  Jane  Austen  wrote  of  “ au  unsupport- 
able  crowd,  in  which  there  was  not  a genteel 
face  to  be  seen”;  aud  they  all  followed  iu  the 
wake  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
and  of  our  own  couutryman,  Mr.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, who  reported  that  “ the  colony  at  New 
Haven  was  under  the  conduct  of  holy,  pru- 
dent, and  genteel  persons.”  The  Loudon 
tailor,  therefore,  comprehended  the  allusion  to 
“ genteel  dress”  which  is  the  genteel  thing  at 
any  time,  and  no  doubt  he  made  Washington 
a pretty  figure  of  a mau,  and  justified  the  use 
of  the  word. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  Washington  is  the  Washington 
of  the  author  of  “A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,” 
who,  in  portraying  genteel  society  in  Virginia, 
which  was  anything  but  shabby,  showed  us 
Major  Washington  as  very  handsome,  very 
tall,  and  very  good,  but  with  not  a grain  of 
wild-oats  to  exhibit  as  the  result  of  the  sow- 
ings of  his  youth.  Madam  Esmond,  who  ad- 
mired him  greatly,  was  never  weary  of  prais- 
ing him  to  her  sons ; and  once,  when  he  gave 
an  imitation  of  Braddock’s  heavy  person  and 
great  boots  floundering  through  the  woods  af- 
ter the  wild  turkey,  she  even  conceded,  to  his 
face,  that  he  was  “ vastly  comical.”  Thack- 
eray hints  that  the  young  Major  had  a tender 
feeling  for  Madam  Esmond,  w ho  was  his  senior 
by  some  fifteen  years,  and  Mr.  Wilson  proves 
that  Washington  wras  fond  of  ladies  and  of 
their  society  at  all  periods  of  his  existence.  It 
is  to  he  regretted  that  he  does  not  give  us 
more  of  the  details  of  Washington’s  wooing 
of  the  Widow  Custis  near  Williamsburg  in 
1758. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  to  be  thanked  for  putting 
flesh  upon  Washington’s  bones  aud  for  inject- 
ing blood  into  his  veins.  He  does  not  lessen 
our  admiration  and  affection  for  the  individual 
Washington  in  the  slightest  degree;  although 
he  leaves  in  our  minds  a certain  impression 
that  even  Mr.  Wilson,  notwithstanding  his 
familiarity  with  his  subject,  is  still  a little  bit 
afraid  of  Washington ! 
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WHITE  MAN’S  AFRICA. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

PART  III.— PORTUGUESE  PROGRESS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


TTUNDREDS  of  well-built  and  wide- 
JlL  eyed  Zulus  were  at  work  as  we  land- 
ed on  the  beach.  They  were  engaged  in 
piling  up  thousands  of  huge  beams  that 
had  been  floated  ashore  from  a four- 
masted  3000-ton  sailing-bark  anchored  in 
English  River,  which  constitutes  the  port 
of  Lorenzo  Marquez.  As  they  worked 
they  sang,  and  when  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  lifted  high  some  monstrous  bit  of 
Oregon  pine  it  was  as  though  the  act  was 
part  of  some  fantastic  musical  drill;  for 
at  a certain  stage  of  their  song  up  went 
the  great  beam,  tossed  high  by  one  im- 
pulse, and  with  it  on  their  shoulders  they 
marched  away,  singing  in  unison,  and 
bearing  their  burden  to  its  appointed  rest- 
ing-place. Then  they  moved  back  to  fetch 
another  beam;  but  not  as  day-laborers 
move  in  the  land  of  the  “walking  dele- 
gate.” These  unspoiled  savages  moved 
with  the  elasticity  of  young  athletes;  they 
chuckled  and  gurgled  and  crooned,  and 
made  those  thousand  idiotic  noises  which 
in  children  correspond  to  irresponsible 
satisfaction  touching  nothing  in  particu- 
lar; and  as  they  laughed  and  sang  they 
now  and  then  gave  little  kicks,  and  made 
little  movements  with  their  hands  and 
heads,  indicative  of  what  we  all  wish  to 
do  when  we  are  restless  from  long  inac- 
tion. Here  they  were,  in  the  midst  of 
their  long  day  of  toil,  showing  unmis- 
takably that  they  had  life  enough  left  in 
them  to  perform  a soner  and  dance  be- 
tween the  lifts.  So  I asked  the  manager 
of  the  lumber-yards  (an  American)  if  his 
men  would  like  to  stop  work  for  an  hour 
or  so  and  have  some  skylarking.  He 
called  up  one  of  his  blacks,  who  appeared 
to  enjoy  local  popularity,  and  told  him 
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that  he  might  pass  the  word  amongst  the 
“ boys  ” to  have  a dance  immediately  after 
the  mid-day  meal,  which  here  was  eaten 
at  eleven  o’clock,  and  consisted  of  bread 
furnished  by  their  employers,  and  such 
other  luxury  as  they  chose  to  add  from 
their  own  purse. 

After  their  dinner  was  over  our  blacks 
of  Delagoa  Bay  lined  up  along  the  sandy 
beach  in  the  blistering  noon  sun,  and  at 
once  commenced  to  sing  in  unison,  and 
to  beat  their  feet  and  knock  together  the 
sticks  they  carried,  one  in  each  hand.  At 
first  the  movement  suggested  the  drill  of 
a gymnastic  class,  but  in  a very  few  min- 
utes the  excitement  so  rose  that  eyes  be- 
gan to  snap,  the  bodies  commenced  to 
move  convulsively,  and  the  singing  be- 
came touched  with  ferocity.  Then  up 
started  a new  note  from  somewhere  in 
the  ranks,  and  out  jumped  a naked  Zulu, 
brandishing  his  two  sticks  and  leading 
off  into  another  song,  the  refrain  of  which 
was  at  once  caught  up  by  his  comrades, 
who  stamped  the  ground  and  swayed 
their  bodies  as  though  deeply  affected  by 
the  words  of  the  one  who  now  held  every 
eye.  He  was  singing  of  war,  and  acted 
the  part  of  a Zulu  chief,  making  extrava- 
gant bounds  into  the  air,  brandishing  his 
spear, and  at  the  same  time  dancing  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  weird  music  about 
him.  Sometimes  he  splashed  into  the  lit- 
tle waves  of  the  beach  ; then  sprang  back 
into  the  deep  sand;  then  rushed  forward 
in  attack;  then  crouched  as  though  ward- 
ing off  an  imaginary  blow;  finally  falling 
back  exhausted  amongst  his  comrades. 
But  the  savage  song  kept  on,  and  the 
place  of  the  retiring  dancer  was  quickly 
filled  by  another,  who  sprang  out  into 
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the  open  amidst  cheers  and  rapping  of 
sticks.  This  one  was  obviously  given  to 
doing  the  comic,  for  he  drew  forth  shouts 
of  laughter  by  hopping  round  in  a large 
circle,  raising  his  knees  to  his  chin  like  a 
supercilious  game-cock,  and  wagging  his 
hands  and  elbows  with  equally  grotesque 
effect.  He  squirmed  and  wriggled  and 
hopped  about,  while  the  singing  changed 
from  the  sound  of  war  to  the  patter  of 
the  quickstep.  All  beat  their  sticks  to- 
gether merrily,  and  shouted  out  their 
song  with  vigorous  sympathy.  At  last 
he  too  became  exhausted, and  a third  took 
the  floor  with  a new  burst  of  song.  Each 
dancer  impersonated  some  set  of  emo- 
tions, and  was  applauded  according  to  the 
vigor  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  part. 

It  was  marvellous  to  note  the  variety  of 
songs,  or  rather  of  chants,  commanded 
by  these  men — the  powerful  effect  their 
voices  produced.  This  effect  reminded 
me  of  the  songs  sung  on  the  march  by  a 
Russian  regiment.  It  was  usually  in  a 
minor  key,  and  the  tone  was  always  round 
and  rich;  it  might  be  loud  and  savage, 
but  never  harsh  or  unmusical. 

When  the  principal  favorites  had 
danced  themselves  into  apparent  help- 
lessness the  leaders  drew  the  whole  body 
of  blacks  off  into  two  camps,  about  one 
hundred  yards  apart.  Now  commenced 
a war-dance  of  even  more  violent  char- 
acter than  the  first,  for  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a mimic  battle  here 
on  the  spot.  The  joke  was  a bit  ghastly 
to  me,  as  I recalled  that  this  same  harbor 
town  of  Lorenzo  Marquez  had  been  more 
than  once  threatened  with  extinction  by 
possibly  the  same  blacks  who  to-day 
were  brandishing  their  clubs  in  sham 
war.  But  it  Was  well  done,  and  the  bet- 
ter for  the  fact  that  every  black  present 
threw  himself  into  his  part  with  a fervor 
that  made  my  illusion  almost  complete. 
They  approached  one  another  with  dem- 
onstrations of  great  hatred;  making  huge 
springs  into  the  air,  which  no  doubt  were 
intended  by  way  of  intimidation;  they 
sang  together  the  same  Zulu  war-cry 
which  rang  through  the  ranks  of  Cete- 
wayo’s  warriors,  and  at  one  time  carried 
disaster  amongst  English  regulars.  There 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seven 
hundred  in  this  fight,  but  with  all  the 
gyrations  of  their  arms  and  heads  and 
legs  and  sticks  I could  have  almost  sworn 
that  thousands  were  engaged. 


The  battle  looked  as  though  it  might 
have  furnished  inspiration  to  a Zulu  Ho 
mer.  Blows  fell  with  painful  suddenness ; 
eyes  glared  with  mock  frenzy;  passes 
were  made  which  suggested  violent  death. 
Then,  while  the  great  body  of  warriors 
was  engaged  in  this  furious  scuffle,  one 
champion  would  challenge  another  from 
the  opposite  ranks,  and  the  two  would 
engage  in  a spirited  duel,  according  to 
the  rule  of  Zulu  chivalry,  using  the  right- 
hand  stick  as  a broadsword,  and  the  left- 
hand  one  by  way  of  a shield.  Their  eyes 
blazed  with  excitement;  the  foam  dripped 
from  the  corners  of  their  voluble  lips; 
their  bodies  quivered  with  a frenzy  that 
seemed  real,  or  else  it  was  such  a frenzy 
as  only  great  actors  could  have  simulated. 
The  shouts  that  burst  from  them  and  the 
savagery  they  were  enacting  were  equally 
calculated  to  recall  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  wars  in  which  they  had  shared 
only  a few  months  gone  by. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  fury  of  mind 
and  action,  not  once  did  I see  a blow 
dealt  in  malice;  not  once  did  I catch  a 
resentful  look.  Now  and  then  on  the 
naked  head  came  a crack  that  would  have 
split  a cocoanut;  but,  so  far  from  evoking 
angry  retaliation,  it  was  met  by  a grin  of 
good-nature  and  a redoubled  zeal  in  ward 
ing. 

Finally  both  sides  became  exhausted  in 
the  prolonged  conflict,  and  they  retired, 
as  by  mutual  consent,  to  rub  their  son- 
limbs  and  laugh  over  their  little  tri- 
umphs. 

When  they  had  rested  a little  they  gave 
us  an  entertainment  that  closed  and 
crowned  the  whole  affair.  The  white 
overseer  knew  who  among  the  natives 
were  the  champions  of  Zulu  fighting,  and 
he  coaxed  some  of  them  to  challenge  the 
rest  to  single  combat.  So  we  had  now 
some  fencing  more  exciting  to  watch  than 
even  that  which  we  had  previously  wit- 
nessed. For  in  the  grand  fight  the  match- 
ing was  the  result  of  accident,  and  each 
fought  with  an  eye  solely  to  a general 
effect.  Now,  however,  the  champions 
were  carefully  selected,  and  the  duel  was 
watched  by  the  assembled  armies.  No- 
thing on  the  floor  of  any  fencing  club  has 
ever  held  me  so  interested  as  this  series  of 
gladiatorial  duels  on  the  sandy  beach  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what 
most  I admired— the  surpassing  swords- 
manship, or  the  splendid  display  of  mus- 
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garrison  has  within  the  past  year  (1895) 
trembled  in  the  fear  of  total  extermina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  blacks,  such  as  those 
who  had  danced  for  me. 

To  understand  the  feelings  entertained 
by  the  blacks  for  their  Portuguese  mas- 
ters on  both  sides  of  Africa,  I must  ex- 
plain that  the  black  man  has  a strong 
love  for  his  native  hills  and  streams,  as 
well  as  a loyal  attachment  to  his  chiefs, 
and  other  social  forces  surrounding  his 
native  kraal  ; the  Portuguese,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  adopted  a method  of 
punishing  natives  which  to  these  blacks 
seems  peculiarly  cruel.  For  instance,  to 
the  south  of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  across 
English  River,  is  the  land  of  Temb6, 
ruled  by  Chief  Mavai.  This  chief  was 
kidnapped  by  foul  means  in  1891  and  de- 
ported— after  having  been  coaxed  into  the 
Portuguese  lines  under  pretence  that  no- 
thing was  intended  beyond  a peaceful 
powwow.  At  different  times,  when  the 
Portuguese  have  been  in  need  of  soldiers, 
they  have  laid  traps  for  the  unsuspecting 
blacks,  hurried  them  on  board  of  their 
ships,  drilled  them,  and  carried  them  off 
to  distant  provinces — the  men  of  Delagoa 
Bay  being  shipped  to  Mozambique,  those 
of  Angola  shipped  to  the  east  coast,  and 
so  on.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  to- 
day it  is  difficult  to  secure  cheap  black 
labor  in  Delagoa  Bay,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  native  population  has  suffered 
very  much  through  locusts  and  is  very 
anxious  to  earn  wages.  The  blacks,  in- 
deed, dread  the  Portuguese  more  even 
than  the  Boers.  As  one  of  them  said, 
resignedly,  “The  Boers  are  hard  upon 
us,  and  lock  us  up  for  nothing  sometimes, 
but  at  least  they  do  not  take  us  away  far 
from  our  homes.” 

In  parenthesis,  I might  remark  here 
that  Portuguese  Africa,  like  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  places  no  effectual  restric- 
tion upon  the  sale  of  spirits  to  natives. 
On  the  contrary,  each  of  these  govern- 
ments draws  a large  revenue  from  the 
debauchery  of  their  blacks;  for  the  native 
is,  after  all,  but  a big  child,  and  requires 
the  same  paternal  treatment. 

On  July  10,  1894,  a chief  named  Maha- 
zul  furnished  the  theme  for  a chant  that 
is  sung  to-day  throughout  Portuguese 
East  Africa: 

“ Alas ! poor  Mahazul,  the  white  man  calls  thee ! 

Why  does  the  white  man  call  thee,  oh  Mahazul  ? 

Alas!  poor  Mahazul,  he  calls  thee  to  thy  ruin — 

The  white  man  will  kidnap  thee  to  Mozambique.” 


This  Mahazul  was  the  chief  of  a tribe 
named  Magaia,  dwelling  northward  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  He  was  a young  man 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  command- 
ing about  5000  warriors.  Several  times 
had  the  Portuguese  cited  him  to  appear 
before  them,  on  pretence  that  they  de- 
sired only  a peaceful  discussion;  but  each 
time  Mahazul  had  evaded  the  citation, 
because  he  feared  to  be  kidnapped  as  had 
been  Mavai.  the  chief  of  Tern  be. 

Finally,  however,  fearing  to  awaken 
the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese,  he  did 
make  his  appearance  at  a military  post 
named  Angouana,  which  is  about  ten 
miles  northward  of  Lorenzo  Marquez. 
But,  instead  of  coming  alone  and  un- 
armed, as  the  Portuguese  commandant 
had  desired,  Mahazul  arrived  under  the 
protection  of  his  army.  The  project  of 
kidnapping  had  therefore  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  commandant  sent  Maha- 
zul back  with  pretexts  that  could  not  con- 
ceal his  regret  at  the  failure  of  his  plot. 

But  the  Portuguese  soon  had  another 
plot  ready,  and  on  August  27, 1894,  ten  of 
Mahazul's  councillors  were  summoned  to 
the  military  post  of  Angouana — again  the 
pretence  being  made  that  there  was,  on 
the  Portuguese  side,  no  other  desire  save 
for  a friendly  discussion.  They  were  or- 
dered to  come  unarmed,  and,  indeed,  came 
accompanied  only  by  a small  guard  of 
honor.  They  assembled  peacefully,  and 
listened  to  wdiat  the  commandant  had  to 
say,  which  was,  however,  a project  so 
cruel  to  their  chief  Mahazul  that  they 
protested  strongly  against  it  as  being  con- 
trary to  their  native  sense  of  justice,  and 
repugnant  to  their  feeling  of  loyalty  tow- 
ards Mahazul. 

When  the  Portuguese  commandant  saw 
that  these councillorsof  Mahazul  remained 
loyal  to  their  chief,  he  gave  a signal,  and 
at  once  his  soldiers,  brought  from  Angola, 
fell  upon  the  unarmed  councillors  and 
made  them  prisoners.  But  help  was  near. 
There  was  a scuffle,  the  Angola  mercena- 
ries were  driven  off  by  the  partisans  of 
Mahazul,  and  the  councillors  w’ere  rescued 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  fired  upon 
them,  wounding  one  of  them. 

Again  the  kidnapping  project  failed, 
but  this  time  so  treacherous  had  been  the 
Portuguese  attempt  that  these  councillors 
of  Mahazul  roused  the  country  to  arms 
as  they  fled  northward  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  rifles  of  the  Portuguese  and  their 
mercenaries. 
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were  misunderstood  by  tlie  Portuguese — 
the  poor  hunted  blacks  wanted  only  to 
be  left  alone;  they  dreaded  war  because 
their  elders  warned  them  that  they  would 
always  get  the  worse  in  war  against 
whites.  But  the  Portuguese,  in  their  ig- 
norance, finally  developed  symptoms  of 
panic.  They  abandoned  the  military 
post  of  Angouana  in  hot  haste,  even 
leaving  their  cannon  behind  them.  They 
sought  to  conceal  their  ammunition  by 
burying  it  in  the  ground,  but  the  natives 
found  it  when  they  entered  the  place. 
Lorenzo  Marquez  was  in  the  last  stages 
of  fright.  The  only  safe  place  was  the 
public  square  where  the  black  military 
band  now  plays  of  an  evening.  Here 
barricades  were  erected — against  an  ene- 
my who  proved  to  be  imaginary.  Indeed, 
so  great  was  the  fright  of  the  Portuguese 
military  authorities  that  on  two  occasions 
the  garrison  was  turned  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  to  fire  into  the  darkness 
at  an  enemy  which  existed  only  in  the 
fever  of  their  fears. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  Portuguese 
finally  enjoyed  the  sight  of  about  2500 
black  warriors  from  Maputa.  They  ar- 
rived on  the  southern  shore  of  English 
River  after  having  done  the  questionable 
service  of  pillaging  the  country  of  Mavai, 
which  was  then  nominally  friendly  with 
Portugal.  So  glad,  however,  were  the 
Portuguese  to  see  these  ambiguous  allies 
that  they  made  toward  them  every  dem- 
onstration of  friendship.  They  presented 
them  with  rifles  and  cattle,  and  strips  of 
white  cloth,  which  the  people  of  Maputa 
were  to  wear  as  a distinguishing  badge 
for  the  coming  war. 

But  the  coming  war  did  not  happen  ac- 
cording to  the  Portuguese  plan.  The  na- 
tives of  Maputa,  in  common  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mavai,  of  Mahazul,  and  of  Zicha- 
cha,  cherished  a great  dread  of  the  kidnap- 
ping Portuguese.  They  had,  it  is  true, 
marched  as  far  as  the  southern  side  of 
Lorenzo  Marquez  Harbor,  and  at  one  time 
they  may  have  entertained  the  project  of 
actually  assisting  the  white  man  against 
Mahazul  and  his  supporters.  But  their 
hearts  failed  them  when  they  looked  over 
the  broad  English  River  and  saw  the 
Portuguese  barges  that  had  been  prepared 
as  transports  for  them.  They  were  told 
that  these  barges  were  intended  only  to 
carry  them  across  the  river  to  Lorenzo 
Marquez,  and  the  story  seemed  at  first 
plausible.  But  in  their  midst  some  one 


raised  the  chant  of  warning,  and  soon 
the  belief  gained  ground  that  this  was 
another  plot  of  the  Portuguese:  that  they 
were  to  be  coaxed  by  this  means  on  to 
the  white  mans  boats,  and  then  carried 
away  into  slavery  at  Mozambique.  And 
thus  the  tradition  of  treachery,  com- 
menced near  that  spot  by  the  soldiers  of 
Portugal,  lost  that  government  the  aid  of 
a powerful  army  at  a moment  when  it 
was  sorely  needed.  The  men  of  Maputa 
became  thoroughly  suspicious  and  alarm- 
ed. At  daylight  of  the  next  morning 
they  had  all  decamped. 

But  time  was  working  strangely  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Portuguese,  owing  to  the  nat- 
ural gentleness  of  the  black  man,  and  also 
to  his  belief  that  war  with  the  white  man 
must  result  in  still  further  calamities  to 
the  black.  So  on  October  11  the  chief 
who  had  declined  to  fight  against  Maha- 
zul now  sent  a message  of  peace  to  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  Zichacha,  whose 
land  adjoined  that  of  Mahazul  on  the 
west,  and  formerly  included  Lorenzo 
Marquez.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  naturally  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
South  African  native  than  this  constant 
seeking  of  peace  by  the  different  chiefs 
about  Delagoa  Bay,  even  after  the  Port- 
uguese had  shown  their  complete  inca- 
pacity to  conquer  any  single  one  of  them. 
These  whites  had  grievously  wronged  the 
blacks;  had  driven  them  into  rebellion 
as  the  only  refuge  left  them;  and  yet, 
when  the  military  power  of  Portugal  in 
that  neighborhood  was  at  the  lowest, 
Zichacha  sent  a messenger  to  beg  that 
there  might  be  no  war  between  white  and 
black.  Let  us  remember  these  episodes- 
when  we  read  in  sensational  papers  that 
white  troops  have  succeeded,  after  great 
heroism,  in  burning  some  native  huts 
aud  chasing  away  the  inhabitants.  We 
shall  discover,  in  almost  every  instance, 
that  the  whites  met  with  no  resistance, 
or,  if  resistance  was  ultimately  encoun- 
tered, it  was  at  a point  where  the  blacks 
had  to  fight  in  order  to  avoid  extermina- 
tion. 

In  this  peaceful  message  of  the  much 
ill-treated  Zichacha  the  only  favor  he 
begged  which  to  the  white  man  might 
appear  rebellious  was  that  the  Portu- 
guese Governor  might  return  to  him  the 
inoffensive  blacks  who  had  been  kid- 
napped and  taken  to  Mozambique.  The 
Portuguese  do  not  speak  of  kidnapping; 
they  call  it  “enforced  conscription.” 
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This  message  of  peace  from  Zichacha 
was  given  to  the  Portuguese  Governor, 
who  gave  a favorable  answer.  But,  as 
bad  fortune  would  have  it,  this  last  mes- 
sage, acceding  to  the  wishes  of  Zichacha, 
was  intercepted  by  an  uncle  of  the  black 
bearer.  And  so  it  happened  that  Zicha- 
cha waited  in  vain  for  the  letter  lie  had 
been  expecting;  and,  as  he  could  no  long- 
er restrain  the  more  violent  section  of 
his  young  warriors,  Lorenzo  Marquez  was 
attacked  on  October  14.  The  attack  was 
not  of  much  account,  excepting  that  it 
served  to  frighten  still  further  the  Portu- 
guese garrison.  A few  blacks  were  killed, 
after  which  the  rebels  withdrew  to  await 
on  their  own  ground  the  expected  retalia- 
tion. On  October  IS  the  Governor  issued 
a proclamation  which  showed  clearly 
that  after  Portugal’s  pretending  to  have 
governed  Delagoa  Bay  for  several  centu- 
ries her  hold  upon  the  country  was  in  the 
year  1894  about  as  nominal  as  it  had  ever 
been  — say  in  1502,  the  tenth  year  after 
Columbus  discovered  America.  For  in 
1502  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  one  of  his  fleet 
finally  cast  anchor  in  the  Bahia  da  La- 
goa, or  Delagoa  Bay.  In  that  year  1502, 
as  in  our  time,  the  Portuguese  visitors 
were  treated  with  kindness  by  the  na- 
tives; and  they  requited  this  kindness 
then  as  they  did  in  after-years — they  kid- 
napped and  carried  away  into  slavery 
those  who  had  fed  them.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  this  now,  for  the  claim  of 
Portugal  to  all  these  coasts  rests  upon 
a chain  of  historic  incidents  no  one  of 
which  rises  to  greater  colonial  value  than 
is  involved  in  the  landing  of  a few  sol- 
diers and  the  kidnapping  of  a few  credu- 
lous blacks.  In  1894,  at  any  rate,  the 
Governor  of  Lorenzo  Marquez  had  to  pro- 
claim to  all  the  world  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place  might  seek  their  safety 
behind  a barricade  of  bales  and  barrels 
hastily  reared  in  the  public  square.  This 
barricade  seemed  to  the  Portuguese  the 
only  protection  that  remained  for  the 
white  population  of  their  principal  port. 

TIi is  painful  siege  was  raised,  however, 
at  last — in  November — when  500  troops 
arrived  from  Lisbon.  These  marched  on 
the  4th  of  December  to  reconquer  An- 
gouana,  which  place  had  been  abandoned 
in  a panic  about  the  middle  of  September, 
as  has  been  already  told.  Of  course  the 
blacks  were  driven  out,  and  the  Portu- 
guese claimed  a glorious  victory. 


The  Portuguese  now  felt  a renewal  of 
confidence,  and  at  the  end  of  January, 
1895,  were  at  the  centre  of  the  country  of 
Mahazul,  northward  of  Lorenzo  Marquez. 
But  even  in  their  new  strength  they  nar- 
rowly escaped  extermination,  for  their 
camp,  at  a place  called  Moraquen,  was 
surprised  at  daybreak;  the  natives  pene- 
trated within  their  lines,  for  some  time 
the  Portuguese  wavered,  but  finally  they 
managed  to  form  a hollow  square  and 
hold  their  own  against  the  blacks. 

From  this  time  on  their  career  of  con- 
quest was  unchecked.  They  secured  black 
allies  in  abundance,  and  built  a chain  of 
small  forts  far  into  the  countries  to  the 
north.  Zichacha  and  Mahazul  had  re- 
treated further  and  further  northward, 
seeking  in  vain  shelter  from  the  Portu- 
guese and  their  black  allies.  * There  was 
no  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
blacks,  and  both  Mahazul  and  Zichacha 
were  surrendered  to  the  Portuguese  by 
the  chiefs  who  had  hitherto  given  them 
asylum. 

Goungounyane  was  the  name  of  the 
chief  who  finally  surrendered  Zichacha 
to  the  Portuguese.  On  November  7 his 
forces  had  been  routed,  and  on  the  lltli 
his  kraal  was  burned  to  the  ground.  In 
December  of  1895  he  therefore  decided  to 
give  up  his  dangerous  guest,  and  hoped 
thereby  to  avert  further  disaster  to  his 
country. 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Portu- 
guese Captain  Albuquerque,  who  marched 
upon  him  in  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
Poor  Goungounyane  had  not  the  remotest 
notion  of  resisting  this  final  white  inva- 
sion. His  only  desire  was  to  beg  a peace 
at  any  price.  His  crime  had  been  that  of 
shielding  a friend  whom  the  Portuguese 
had  called  rebel.  He  had  suffered  much 
for  daring  to  offer  the  right  of  asylum  to 
this  black  friend,  and  thought  to  have  ex- 
piated still  further  by  finally  giviug  him 
up  as  prisoner  into  Portuguese  hands.  So 
when  Albuquerque  marched  against  him, 
so  far  from  offering  resistance,  he  sent  his 
own  son  to  meet  him,  and  loaded  that  son 
with  gifts  of  gold  and  ivory  as  token  of 
submission  to  the  white  man.  And  he 
sent  also  a message  begging  Albuquerque 
to  come  and  talk  the  matter  over  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship. 

He  forbade  his  retainers  from  fighting, 
and  with  them  retired  to  a grove  sacred 
to  his  ancestors,  where  his  famous  grand- 
father Manukosi  is  buried.  Here,  un- 
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required  by  law  to  be  within -doors  by 
nine  o’clock.  If  in  Natal,  thought  he, 
why  not  also  in  Lorenzo  Marquez.  He 
was  a new  Governor — they  always  are.  A 
friend  of  mine  counted  a list  of  seven  dif- 
ferent Governors  who  had  ruled  Delagoa 
Bay  within  the  past  eighteen  months.  So 
this  new  Governor  called  his  chief  of  po- 
lice and  ordered  him  to  lock  up  every 
native  caught  upon  the  streets  that  same 
night  after  nine  o’clock.  It  did  not  occur 
to  this  Governor  that  there  might  be  a 
certain  amount  of  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  unexpected  arrest  of  the  whole 
population  of  blacks,  irrespective  of  of- 
fence. As  early  as  half  past  seven  o’clock 
squads  of  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
strategic  points  in  this  little  town,  and 
every  native  was  seized  and  carried  off  to 
the  jail,  which  was  soon  full  to  overflow- 
ing. We  may  imagine  the  dread  that 
took  possession  of  the  blacks  when  this 
act  became  known.  No  one  could  im- 
agine a reason  beyond  the  well-worn  one 
that  the  government  needed  black  re- 
cruits for  Mozambique,  and  was  making 
another  kidnapping  raid  for  this  purpose. 

The  jail  that  night  was  so  crowded 
that  to  lie  down  was  impossible,  and  the 
poor  blacks  stood  huddled  together  await- 
ing their  fate  in  the  greatest  alarm. 
Amongst  these  blacks  were  many  ser- 
vants sent  by  their  masters  on  important 
errands — for  instance,  to  fetch  medicine 
from  the  druggist;  to  deliver  letters;  to 
purchase  food.  One  and  all,  they  were 
locked  up  and  kept  like  malefactors, 
while  their  masters  and  kinsmen  at  home 
marvelled  much  at  this  new  govern- 
mental eccentricity. 

Next  day  there  had  to  be  a jail-deliv- 
ery; for  food  was  costly,  and  the  jail  was 
far  too  small  to  hold  all  that  were  brought 
in.  Many  were  released  whose  identity 
was  satisfactorily  established.  All  money 
had  been  taken  away  from  those  who 
were  locked  up,  and  I have  reason  to 
think  that  much  of  this  cash  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities 
when  the  victims  were  released.  Of 
course  no  reparation  was  offered  for  the 
unjust  detention;  but  on  the  day  after- 
wards the  Governor  made  a proclamation 
which  explained,  if  it  did  not  excuse,  his 
wholesale  kidnapping.  He  ordered  that 
for  the  future  blacks  should  not  appear 
on  the  public  streets  after  nine  o’clock  at 
night. 

In  other  countries  we  refer  to  such 
Vol.  XCIV.-No.  660.-20 


legislation  as,  “First  hang  your  man — 
then  try  him !” 

III. 

When  our  ship  at  last  cast  anchor  in 
the  chief  port  of  Portuguese  Africa  it 
was  with  a certain  sense  of  gratitude  for 
dangers  happily  escaped;  for  the  Port- 
uguese government  regards  lightly  its 
duties  touching  navigation.  Sometimes 
there  is  a buoy,  sometimes  there  is  not, 
and  when  the  navigator  finds  one  it  may 
be  a mile  out  of  its  place.  Many  are  the 
sad  wrecks  that  have  taken  place  at  the 
entrance  to  Lorenzo  Marquez  owing  to 
strangers  arriving  at  the  port  under  the 
delusion  that  buoys  which  were  marked 
upon  the  charts  Would  also  be  found  in 
the  channel.  I have  talked  with  consuls 
and  sea-captains  on  this  subject,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Portuguese 
find  no  satisfaction  in  promoting  the  com- 
merce of  others,  and  they  do  see  at  least 
some  good  in  wrecks  that  occur  at  their 
door.  . Of  course  the  vessels  that  ply  reg- 
ularly in  and  out  of  Delagoa  Bay  know 
something  of  Portuguese  ways,  and  con- 
sequently ignore  the  buoys  entirely,  de- 
pending wholly  upon  their  own  sound- 
ings— for  pilots  at  Delagoa  Bay  enjoy 
no  better  reputation  than  the  Portuguese 
light-ship. 

English  River  flows  into  Delagoa  Bay 
at  Lorenzo  Marquez,  and  this  is  the 
stream  that  forms  the  port.  It  is  here 
about  a mile  wide,  and  is  capable  of  shel- 
tering an  almost  infinite  number  of  ships. 
That  is  a vague  statement,  but  from  mere- 
ly rowing  about  I should  say  it  formed  as 
big  a shelter  as  New  York  or  Plymouth. 
The  shores  are  sandy.  The  Portuguese 
town  is  down  on  a flat  place,  most  of 
which  is  swamp,  but  behind,  the  land 
rises  to  a cheering  altitude,  where  many 
of  the  officials  have  their  houses. 

There  were  some  thirty  sailing-ships 
anchored  here  on  the  day  that  I arrived, 
and  also  half  a dozen  steamships,  besides 
a couple  of  Portuguese  gunboats.  The 
shores  of  the  river  are  admirably  adapted 
for  wharves,  and  did  the  government  but 
allow  it,  arriving  ships  might  unload 
their  cargoes  directly  into  railway  trucks 
on  shore.  As  it  is,  they  have  to  unload 
in  the  stream ; lighters  have  to  carry  the 
cargoes  ashore;  then  there  is  another 
unloading  operation  on  to  the  land,  and 
after  this  the  commerce  of  the  port  has 
to  be  lifted  on  to  the  backs  of  blacks  and 
carried  a short  distance  to  the  railway. 
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The  Portuguese  government  manages 
all  this,  for  it  owns  the  railway  and  the 
landing  machinery.  It  acts  for  commerce 
here  as  it  does  for  the  ships  entering  port. 
It  creates  as  much  difficulty  as  is  possible; 
it  embarrasses  trade  rather  than  helps-  it. 
When  I landed  at  the  government  wharf, 
where  the  lighters  are  unloaded,  I looked 
about  me  upon  a scene  that  recalled  Stras- 
burg  after  the  siege.  Lorenzo  Marquez 
appeared  to  have  sustained  either  a bom- 
bardment or  an  earthquake.  Fortunately 
I had  a friend  with  me  capable  of  ex- 
plaining that  what  I saw  was  the  result 
neither  of  war  nor  of  a Providential  act 
of  wrath.  It  was  simply  the  Portuguese 
government  acting  as  a forwarding  agent. 

First  I saw  masses  of  boxes  containing 
tinned  provisions  from  Chicago— they  had 
been  smashed  open,  and  were  scattered 
about  as  by  the  effect  of  a well-directed 
shell.  With  them  lay  thousands  of  little 
rock-drills,  made  also  in  America — they 
were  scattered  all  over  the  sand,  and 
seemed  to  have  here  no  more  value  than 
banana  peelings.  No  doubt  some  miners 
in  Johannesburg  were  wondering  what 
had  become  of  their  rock-drills.  A step 
further  I saw  a barricade  of  sacks,  some 
containing  rice,  some  lime.  The  lime  was 
on  top  of  the  rice,  and  I could  readily 
imagine  the  pleasant  taste  that  would  re- 
sult from  this  unholy  alliance  in  this 
tropical  temperature.  Then  I stumbled 
upon  the  complete  outfit  for  a mine  rail- 
way— little  cars,  little  Wheels,  little  rails, 
little  iron  sleepers,  along  with  innumer- 
able bolts  and  nuts  and  carefully  fitted 
parts  that  had  been  carefully  packed  in 
Birmingham  or  Philadelphia.  Here  they 
lay  all  smashed  as  though  they  had  been 
wrecked  in  a railway  collision.  Up  at 
Johannesburg  hands  were  idle  while  wait- 
ing for  this  important  consignment.  There 
was  wreckage  on  all  sides,  and  I threaded 
my  way  amongst  Portuguese  officials  and 
natives  as  though  I were  being  guided 
amongst  the  ruins  of  some  great  ware- 
house. There  seemed  no  end  of  this  scene 
of  destruction — broken  cases,  whose  con- 
tents were  sometimes  made  up  of  precious 
bottles  or  jars,  the  stuff  all  running  away 
into  the  sand;  delicate  machinery  for  an 
electrical  plant;  clocks;  billiard  tables; 
barrels  of  molasses.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Portuguese  must  here  have  shown 
more  than  usual  energy  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  smashing  so  much  of  value.  But 
no  — I was  there  at  rather  a favorable 


time!  It  had  been  much  worse  a few 
weeks  before. 

We  all  know,  I suppose,  that  Delagoa 
Bay  is  the  nearest  port  to  the  gold-fields 
of  Johannesburg,  and  that  the  Boer  re- 
public does  all  in  its  power  to  favor  this 
railway.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
railway  connecting  Johannesburg  with 
the  Portuguese  frontier  is  owned  by 
Hollanders,  and  the  Boer  government 
seeks  to  favor  Hollanders  at  the  expense 
of  the  English,  who  have  competing  rail- 
ways to  the  ports  of  Durban,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  Cape  Town. 

But  even  the  Boer,  thought  I,  must  be 
rather  tired  of  paying  so  high  a price  for 
the  pleasure  of  spiting  John  Bull.  In- 
deed, it  was  difficult  in  Lorenzo  Marquez 
to  discover  where  the  custom-house  end- 
ed and  where  the  town  commenced;  for 
bales,  boxes,  and  general  wreckage  were 
scattered  up  and  down  the  streets  leading 
in  any  direction  from  the  government 
landing-place,  offering  every  temptation 
to  thieves;  and,  indeed,  there  are  thieves 
in  plenty,  wearing  the  Portuguese  uni- 
form. They  are  officials  who  come  to 
Lorenzo  Marquez  on  a nominal  salary 
equal  to  that  which  is  paid  to  domestic 
servants,  and  who  return  home  after  a 
few  years  prepared  to  retire  comfortably 
as  landed  proprietors.  Such  of  us  as 
know  Cuba  or  Russia  or  China  can  un- 
derstand how  an  official  receiving  $500  a 
year  can  live  in  the  style  of  men  receiv- 
ing $50,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  little 
Portuguese  port  may  be  gained  on  learn- 
ing that  one  American  alone  brings  in 
about  150,000  tons  of  lumber  annually, 
chiefly  from  Tacoma.  All  this  he  seeks 
to  ship  through  to  the  mines  of  Johannes- 
burg, but  the  Portuguese  cannot  provide 
him  with  enough  railway  trucks  to  carry 
on  his  business.  They  will  not  build  him 
a wharf  at  which  to  unload  his  lumber, 
and  they  will  not  even  allow  him  to  build 
his  own  wharf.  His  lumber  lies  rotting 
on  the  beach  as  I write:  aud  may  lie 
there  for  six  months  more,  as  it  has  for 
six  months  past.  Whatever  can  be  done 
to  make  difficult  the  work  of  unloading 
his  timber -ships  and  forwarding  their 
contents  is  done,  in  the  belief  that  there- 
by the  officials  of  government  can  earn 
the  largest  amount  of  bribes.  But  let 
not  such  officials  for  a moment  think 
that  this  American  merchant  has  told  me 
these  things — he  is  far  too  wise  a man  to 
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where  are  regarded  as  thieves,  I can  cheer- 
fully refer  him  to  half  a dozen  reputable 
merchants  in  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  Johan- 
nesburg, who  would  furnish  him  every 
evidence  required  for  sending  to  jail  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  present 
officials  in  the  province  of  Mozambique. 
But  naturally  no  one  of  these  people 
would  speak  freely  so  long  as  they  were 
within  Portuguese  jurisdiction. 

There  is  a beautiful  map  of  Lorenzo  Mar- 
quez published  by  order  of  government. 
It  represents  many  graceful  squares,  gar- 
dens, fountains,  parks,  avenues,  public 
buildings — in  short,  a little  Paris  ready- 
made on  the  shores  of  Southeast  Africa. 
On  investigation  I found  that  this  official 
map  was  made  up  much  as  are  the  proj- 
ects of  ambitious  land  companies  in  the 
far  West.  Where  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment placed  streets  and  squares  I found 
nothing  but  a swamp,  which  generated  so 
much  fever  that  I marvel  at  the  pluck  of 
those  who  continue  to  live  there. 

The  total  white  population  in  June  of 
1896  was  about  1200.  What  it  is  now  I 
dare  not  guess.  Between  the  coast  fever 
and  the  Portuguese  there  should  be  a 
considerable  falling  off  by  this  time,  un- 
less the  losses  of  to-day  are  repaired  by 
the  immigrants  of  to-morrow. 

The  only  recreation  accessible  to  this 
population  of  quinine-fed  men  was  a lit- 
tle whiskey-booth  situated  in  the  public 
square  of  the  town.  This  was  the  casino, 
the  club,  the  centre  of  social  life  for  the 
population.  From  private  sources  I learn- 
ed that  Lorenzo  Marquez  with  its  1200 
whites  supported  ninety  drinking-shops. 
It  is  obvious  that,  thirsty  as  is  the  average 
white  man  of  South  Africa,  not  even  the 
most  accomplished  community  of  drunk- 
ards could  justify  ninety  rum-shops  to  a 
population  of  1200.  We  have  to  look  for 
the  constituency  of  these  drinking-places 
amongst  the  native  blacks,  who  are  being 
from  day  to  day  assisted  in  becoming 
worthless  if  not  dangerous  members  of 
the  community. 

What  the  black  population  may  J>e  no 
one  knows;  but  one  tiling  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  black  labor  is  difficult  to  get, 
and  consequently  demands  high  pay- 
ment. Black  domestic  servants  were  re- 
ceiving $15  to  $20  a month  while  I was 
there.  And  the  day-laborers  in  the  har- 
bor got  4s.  ($1)  a day  and  their  food. 
Nor  were  these  well -trained  servants, 
upon  whom  one  might  rely — they  were 


almost  raw  negroes,  only  temporarily 
separated  from  their  kraals,  and  merely 
come  to  gather  an  amount  needful  to 
buy  them  a few  wives.  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  Europe  or  America,  these 
blacks  would  be  handsomely  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $5  a month,  and  no  doubt  they 
themselves  would  gladly  accept  such 
wages  did  they  not  live  under  the  condi- 
tions incident  to  Portuguese  misrule. 

The  cost  of  living  is  in  other  respects 
equally  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
production.  Remember  that  Lorenzo 
Marquez  is  only  a few  hours  by  rail  from 
the  highlands  of  the  interior,  and  con- 
nected by  almost  daily  steamers  with 
Natal  and  its  excellent  market.  Yet  at 
Delagoa  Bay  butter  costs  3s.  9 d.  per  pound 
(nearly  $1),  and  even  then  one  must  not 
expect  it  regularly.  It  has  to  come  665 
miles,  from  Cape  Town,  and  may  have 
lain  a week  or  more  in  the  custom-house 
or  post-office;  and  the  recipient  may  find 
that  the  butter  for  which  he  has  paid  $1 
a pound  is  no  more  than  a piece  of  brown 
paper  saturated  with  greasy  matter.  The 
housekeeper  at  Lorenzo  Marquez  is  glad 
to  pay  Is.  8 <f.  (40  cents)  per  quart  for 
milk  unfit  to  drink  — watery  stuff  not 
worth  four  cents  a quart  in  any  Euro- 
pean city.  I tasted  some  such  milk— it 
was  a painful  experience.  An  African 
chicken,  a scrawny  sketch  of  a bird, 
costs  75  cents  (3s.),  a puny  duck  costs  6s. 
($1  50),  and  all  else  in  proportion.  Just 
think,  you  women  who  count  your  week- 
ly bills,  sugar  at  9 d.  (18  cents)  a pound ! 
You  ask  the  reason?  It  is  not  that  freight 
to  Delagoa  Bay  is  dear;  it  is  not  that  the 
black  man  is  unwilling  to  work;  it  is  not 
that  the  soil  and  climate  are  unfavorable 
to  chickens  or  cows.  The  reason  is  that 
the  Portuguese  government  acts  as  a 
blight  upon  any  attempt  to  make  that  part 
of  the  world  habitable  to  white  people. 

The  nearest  port  to  Delagoa  Bay  is 
Durban ; note  at  once  the  vast  difference. 
It  is  like  going  from  Venezuela  to  Brit- 
ish Guiana;  from  Russia  to  Germany; 
from  darkness  into  light;  yet,  so  far  as 
climate  and  natural  opportunities  are 
concerned,  Durban  would  be  no  better 
than  Lorenzo  Marquez  had  Portugal  re- 
t%ined  control  of  Natal. 

IV. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Theal  is  the  chief  living  au- 
thority on  South  African  history.  One 
day  he  told  me  this,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
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century  the  Dominican  order  had  exten- 
sive missionary  stations  in  the  present 
British  protectorate  south  of  the  Zambesi 
(Mashonaland).  “There  is  no  doubt,” 
said  he,  “about  the  genuineness  of  their 
work.  For  at  least  three  generations,  and 
perhaps  more,  the  African  blacks  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  were  in  name  and 
practice  Christians,  and  remained  so  for 
as  long  as  they  had  white  men  to  look 
after  them. 

“ Now  what  has  become  of  their  Chris- 
tianity? 

“Lord  Grey  showed  me  a letter  writ- 
ten to  him  by  David  Livingstone,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend.  This  letter  must 
have  been  dated  in  the  fifties.  Herein  he 
narrates  coming  to  a kraal  on  a stream 
flowing  into  the  Zambesi  River.  The  na- 
tives here  called  themselves  Christians. 
On  inquiry  he  found  that  they  knew  nei- 
ther the  creed  nor  the  Lord’s  prayer;  that 
they  were  polygamists  and  devil-worship- 
pers. But  they  knew  how  to  cross  them- 
selves, and  that  is  all  that  remained  to 
them  of  the  Christian  religion.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,”  concluded  Dr. 
Theal,  “that  had  these  people  remained 
in  contact  with  white  missionaries  they 
would  have  remained  Christians  to  this 
day,  for  it  was  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
for  more  than  three  generations.” 

Now,  making  all  the  allowance  possible 
for  statements  dealing  with  religious  con- 
versions, the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Theal  are 
most  important,  as  those  of  one  who  has 
enjoyed,  more  than  any  other  competent 
white  man,  an  opportunity  of  reaching 
just  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

This  talk  with  Dr.  Theal  led  me  to  look 
a little  closer  into  the  history  of  the  Port- 
uguese, in  the  hope  of  learning  why  they 
have  so  completely  lost  their  power.  For 
in  the  year  1620,  when  the  English  Pil- 
grims landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  Portu- 
gal controlled  the  whole  of  the  African 
coast-line,  with  the  exception  of  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Red  Sea.  Her  mis- 
sionaries baptized  the  blacks  with  a ra- 
pidity that  is  bewildering,  as  we  read  of 
it;  but  it  gave  huge  delight  in  Lisbon  and 
Rome.  Yet  side  by  side  with  this  mis- 
sionary zeal  grew  up  a trade  in  slaves, 
which  became  soon  the  staple  industry 
of  the  country.  It  was  sanctioned  by  a 
papal  bull,  and  already  in  1645  slaves 
were  being  shipped  to  America  from  East 
Africa. 

The  Portuguese  Governors  soon  came 


to  regard  their  posts  as  the  means  of  re- 
pairing their  fortunes,  and  instead  of  a 
salary  they  were  given  trading  monop- 
olies, highly  injurious  to  the  colony  as  a 
whole.  As  early  as  1775  history  tells  us 
that  there  were  then  only  eight  clergy- 
men for  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese 
East  African  coast,  and  of  these  only 
three  were  white.  What  in  the  world, 
then,  had  become  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Christians  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans?  Dr.  Theal, 
in  his  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  South 
Africa,  speaks  of  the  officials  having  their 
harems,  and  living  a life  of  Oriental  lazi- 
ness and  corruption.  Indeed,  he  confess- 
es that  in  following  the  chronicles  of  this 
part  of  the  world  he  is  always  in  doubt 
whether  officials  referred  to  by  high- 
sounding  names  are  white  or  colored. 

At  any  rate,  one  conclusion  it  is  safe  to 
draw — that  Portugal,  after  three  hundred 
years  of  African  rule,  not  only  made  no 
good  impression  upon  that  country,  but 
has  left  behind  her  everywhere  traces  of 
a government  scandalous  to  white  men 
of  any  age. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
connection  between  the  slave  trade  and 
Portuguese  degeneration,  particularly  the 
effect  of  mixed  marriages  upon  the  Portu- 
guese character.  Already  in  the  fifteenth 
century  were  African  slaves  brought  to 
Portugal;  and  when  once  these  blacks 
had  accepted  the  Christian  religion,  the 
whites  of  that  country  regarded  them  as 
their  equals,  and  mingled  with  them  in 
marriage.  In  fact,  the  Roman  Church 
encouraged  slavery  in  those  days  as  be- 
ing good  for  the  blacks, to  be  brought  thus 
under  Christian  influence.  And  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  blacks  remain- 
ed Christian  so  long  as  they  lived  amongst 
Christians,  but  on  removing  the  personal 
influence  of  the  whites  they  reverted  to 
their  native  tastes— polygamy  and  devil- 
worship. 

The  Portuguese  have  in  the  past  tried 
to  raise  the  blacks  to  their  level  by  mar- 
rying with  them,  and  permitting  them  to 
become  priests  in  their  orders.  But  this 
has  worked  badly.  The  negroes  have  not 
been  raised  to  the  white  level ; the  whites 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  black. 
Portugal  is  to-day  full  of  negro  blood, 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  the  result. 

But  this  opens  up  another  question— a 
very  big  one,  indeed — and  not  confined  to 
Portuguese  East  Africa  alone. 
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PART  IV. 

“La  cigale  ay  ant  chant6 
Tout  P6t4, 

Se  trouva  fort  d6pourvue 

Quand  la  biee  fut  venue. . . .” — Lafontaini. 


SOMETIMES  I went  to  see  Lord  and 
Lady  Archibald,  who  lived  in  Clarges 
Street;  and  Lady  Archibald  was  kind 
enough  to  call  on  my  mother,  who  was 
charmed  with  her,  and  returned  her  call 
in  due  time. 

Also,  at  about  this  period  (1853)  my 
uncle  Charles  (Captain  Blake,  late  17th 
Lancers),  who  had  been  Lord  Runs  wick’s 
crony  twenty  years  before,  patched  up 
some  feud  he  had  with  my  father,  and 
came  to  see  us  in  Brunswick  Square. 

He  had  just  married  a charming  girl, 
young  enough  to  be  his  daughter. 

I took  him  to  see  Barty,  and  they  be- 
came fast  friends.  My  uncle  Charles 
was  a very  accomplished  man,  and  spoke 
French  as  well  as  any  of  us;  and  Barty 
liked  him,  and  it  ended,  oddly  enough,  in 
Uncle  Charles  becoming  Lord  Whitby’s 
land-agent  and  living  in  St.  Hilda’s  Ter- 
race, Whitby. 

He  was  a very  good  fellow  and  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  Barty  in  many  ways. 
But,  alas  and  alas!  he  was  not  able  to 
prevent  or  make  up  the  disastrous  quar- 
rel that  happened  between  Barty  and 
Lord  Archibald,  with  such  terrible  re- 
sults to  my  friend — to  both. 

It  is  all  difficult  even  to  hint  at— but 
some  of  it  must  be  more  than  hinted  at. 

Lord  Archibald,  like  his  nephew,  was 
a very  passionate  admirer  of  lovely  wo- 
man. He  had  been  for  many  years  a 
faithful  and  devoted  husband  to  the  ex- 
cellent French  woman  who  brought  him 
wealth — and  such  affection  ! Then  a ter- 
rible temptation  came  in  his  way.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a very  beautiful  and 
fascinating  lady,  whose  birth  and  princi- 
ples and  antecedents  were  alike  very  un- 
fortunate, and  Barty  was  mixed  up  in  all 
this:  it’s  the  saddest  thihg  I ever  heard. 

The  beautiful  lady  conceived  for  Barty 
one  of  those  frantic  passions  that  must 


lead  to  somebody’s  ruin;  it  led  to  his; 
but  he  was  never  to  blame,  except  for  the 
careless  indiscretion  which  allowed  of  his 
being  concerned  in  the  miserable  busi- 
ness at  all,  and  to  this  frantic  passion  he 
did  not  respond. 

“ Spretce  injuria  forma." 

So  at  least  she  fancied ; it  was  not  so. 
Barty  was  no  laggard  in  love ; but  he 
dearly  loved  his  uncle  Archie,  and  was 
loyal  to  him  all  through. 

M His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true.” 

Where  he  was  unfaithful  was  to  his 
beloved  and  adoring  Lady  Archibald — 
his  second  mother — at  miserable  cost  of 
undying  remorse  to  himself  for  ever  hav- 
ing sunk  to  become  Lord  Archibald’s  con- 
fidant and  love-messenger,  and  bearer  of 
nosegays  and  billets  -doux,  and  singer 
of  little  French  songs.  He  was  only 
twenty,  and  thought  of  such  things  as 
jokes;  he  had  lived  among  some  of  the 
pleasantest,  best-bred,  and  most  corrupt 
people  in  London. 

The  beautiful  frail  lady  told  the  most 
infamous  lies,  and  stuck  to  them  through 
thick  and  thin.  The  story  is  not  new; 
it’s  as  old  as  the  Pharaohs.  And  Barty 
and  his  uncle  quarrelled  beyond  recall. 
The  boy  was  too  proud  even  to  defend 
himself,  beyond  one  simple  denial. 

Then  another  thing  happened.  Lady 
Archibald  died,  quite  suddenly,  of  peri- 
tonitis— fortunately  in  ignorauce  of  what 
was  happening,  and  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  and  Barty  round  her  bed- 
side at  the  end.  She  died  deceived  and 
happy. 

Lord  Archibald  was  beside  himself  with 
grief;  but  in  six  months  he  married  the 
beautiful  lady,  and  went  to  the  bad  alto- 
gether— went  under,  in  fact;  and  Daphne, 
his  daughter  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  was 
taken  by  the  Whitbys. 


* Began  in  October  number,  1896. 
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So  now  Barty,  thoroughly  sick  of  smart 
society,  found  himself  in  an  unexpected 
position — without  an  allowance,  in  a crack 
regiment,  and  never  a penny  to  look  for- 
ward to ! 

For  old  Lord  Whitby,  who  loved  him, 
was  a poor  man  with  a large  family;  and 
every  penny  of  Lady  Archibald's  fortune 
that  didn't  go  to  her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter went  back  to  her  own  family  of  Lon- 
lay-Savignac.  She  had  made  no  will — 
no  provision  for  her  beloved,  her  adopted 
son ! 

So  Barty  never  went  to  the  Crimea, 
after  all,  but  sold  out,  and  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds — most  of  which  he  owed — and 
with  the  world  before  him.  But  I am  go- 
ing too  fast. 

In  the  winter  of  1853,  just  before 
Christmas,  my  father  fitted  up  for  me  a 
chemical  laboratory  at  the  top  of  the  fine 
old  house  in  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury, 
where  his  wine  business  was  carried  on, 
a splendid  mansion,  with  panelled  rooms 
and  a carved  oak  staircase  — once  the 
abode  of  some  Dick  Whittington,  no 
doubt  a Lord  Mayor  of  London;  and  I 
began  my  professional  career,  which  con- 
sisted in  analyzing  anything  I could  get 
to  analyze  for  hire,  from  a sample  of  gold 
or  copper  ore  to  a poisoned  stomach. 

Lord  Whitby  very  kindly  sent  me  dif- 
ferent samples  of  soil  from  different  fields 
on  his  estate,  and  I analyzed  them  care- 
fully, and  found  them  singularly  like 
each  other.  I don't  think  the  estate 
benefited  much  by  my  scientific  investi- 
gation. It  was  my  first  job,  and  brought 
me  twenty  pounds  (out  of  which  I bought 
two  beautiful  fans — one  for  my  sister,  the 
other  for  Leah  Gibson — and  got  a new 
evening  suit  for  myself  at  Barty’s  tai- 
lor’s). 

When  this  job  of  mine  was  finished  I 
had  a good  deal  of  time  on  my  hands, 
and  read  many  novels  and  smoked  many 
pipes,  as  I sat  by  my  chemical  stove  and 
distilled  water,  and  dried  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash to  keep  the  damp  out  of  my  scales, 
and  toasted  cheese,  and  fried  sausages, 
and  mulled  Burgundy,  and  brewed  nice 
drinks,  hot  or  cold — a specialty  of  mine. 

I also  made  my  laboratory  a very  plea- 
sant place.*  My  father  wouldn’t  permit 
a piano,  nor  could  I afford  one;  but  I 
smuggled  in  a guitar  (for  Barty),  and  also 
a concertina,  which  I could  play  a little 


myself.  Barty  often  came  with  friends 
of  his,  of  whom  my  father  did  not  ap- 
prove— mostly  Guardsmen;  also  friends 
of  my  own — medical  students,  and  one 
or  two  fellow-chemists,  who  were  serious, 
and  pleased  my  father.  We  often  had  a 
capital  time:  chemical  experiments  and 
explosions,  and  fearful  stinks,  and  poi- 
soned waters  of  enchanting  hue;  also 
oysters,  lobsters,  dressed  crab  for  lunch — 
and  my  Burgundy  was  good,  I promise 
you,  whether  white  or  red ! 

We  also  had  songs  and  music  of  every 
description.  Barty’s  taste  had  improved. 
He  could  sing  Beethoven’s  “Adelaida” 
in  English,  German,  and  Italian,  and 
Schubert’s  “Serenade”  in  French — quite 
charmingly,  to  his  own  ingenious  accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar. 

We  had  another  vocalist,  a little  He- 
brew art  student,  with  a heavenly  tenor 
(I’ve  forgotten  his  name) ; and  Ticklets, 
the  bass;  and  a Guardsman  who  could 
yodel  and  imitate  a woman’s  voice — one 
Pepys,  whom  Barty  loved  because  he  was 
a giant,  and,  according  to  Barty,  “the 
handsomest  chap  in  London.” 

These  debauches  generally  happened 
when  my  father  was  abroad— always,  in 
fact.  I’m  greatly  ashamed  of  it  all  now; 
even  then  my  heart  smote  me  heavily  at 
times  when  I thought  of  the  pride  and 
pleasure  he  took  in  all  my  scientific  ap- 
pliances, and  the  money  they  cost  him — 
twenty  guineas  for  a pair  of  scales ! Poor 
dear  old  man,  he  loved  to  weigh  things 
in  them — a feather,  a minute  crumb  of 
cork,  an  infinitesimal  wisp  of  cotton- 
wool ! . . . 

However,  I’ve  made  it  all  up  to  him 
£ince  in  many  ways;  and  he  has  told  me 
that  I have  been  a good  son,  after  all! 
And  that  is  good  to  think  of  now  that  I 
am  older  than  he  was  when  he  died ! 

One  fine  morning,  before  going  to  busi- 
ness, I escorted  my  sister  to  Bedford 
Square,  calling  for  Leah  Gibson  on  the 
way;  as  we  walked  up  Great  Russell 
Street  (that  being  the  longest  way  round 
I could  think  of),  we  met  Barty,  looking 
as  fresh  as  a school-boy,  and  resplendent 
as  usual.  I remember  lie  had  on  a long 
blue  frock-coat,  check  trousers,  an  elabo- 
rate waistcoat  and  scarf,  and  a white  hat 
— as  was  the  fashion — and  that  he  looked 
singularly  out  of  place  (and  uncommonly 
agreeable  to  the  eye)  in  such  an  austere 
and  learned  neighborhood. 
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He  was  coming  to  call  for  me  in  Bruns- 
wick Square. 

My  sister  introduced  him  to  her  friend, 
and  he  looked  down  at  Leah  with  a sur- 
prised glance  of  delicate  fatherly  admira- 
tion— he  might  have  been  fifty. 

Then  we  left  the  young  ladies  and  went 
off  together  citywards  ;•  my  father  was 
abroad. 

“ By  Jove,  what  a stunner  that  girl  is  I 
I’m  blest  if  I don’t  marry  her  some  day — 
you  see  if  I don’t!” 

“That’s  just  what  I mean  to  do, ’’said 
I.  And  we  had  a good  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  two  such  desperadoes,  as  we  thought 
ourselves,  talking  like  this  about  a little 
school-girl. 

“We’ll  toss  up,”  says  Barty;  and  we 
did,  and  he  won. 

This,  I remember,  was  before  his  quar- 
rel with  Lord  Archibald.  She  was  then 
about  fourteen,  and  her  subtle  and  singu- 
lar beauty  was  just  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt. 

I never  knew  till  long  after  how  deep 
had  been  the  impression  produced  by  this 
glimpse  of  a mere  child  on  a fast  young 
man  about  town— or  I should  not  have 
been  amused.  For  there  were  times  when 
I myself  thought  quite  seriously  of  Leah 
Gibson,  and  what  she  might  be  in  the  long 
future!  She  looked  a year  or  two  older 
than  she  really  was,  being  very  tall  and 
extremely  sedate. 

Also,  both  my  father  and  mother  had 
conceived  such  a liking  for  her  that  they 
constantly  talked  of  the  possibility  of  our 
falling  in  love  with  each  other  some  day. 
Castles  in  Spain ! 

As  for  me,  my  admiration  for  the  child 
was  immense,  and  my  respect  for  hej 
character  unbounded;  and  I felt  myself 
such  a base  unworthy  brute  that  I couldn’t 
bear  to  think  of  myself  in  such  a connec- 
tion— until  I had  cleansed  myself  heart 
and  soul  (which  would  take  time) ! And 
as  for  showing  by  my  manner  to  her 
that  such  an  idea  had  ever  crossed  my 
mind,  the  thought  never  entered  my 
head. 

She  was  just  my  dear  sister’s  devoted 
friend;  her  petticoat  hem  was  still  some 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  her  hair  in  a 
plait  all  down  her  back. . . . 

Girlish  innocence  and  purity  incarnate 
— that  is  what  she  seemed;  and  what  she 
was.  “La  plus  forte  des  forces  est  un 
coeur  innocent,”  said  Victor  Hugo — and 
if  you  translate  this  literally  into  Eng- 


lish, it  comes  to  exactly  the  same,  both  in 
rhythm  and  sense. 

When  Barty  sold  out,  he  first  thought 
he  would  like  to  go  on  the  stage,  but  it 
turned  out  that  he  was  too  tall  to  play 
anything  but  serious  footmen. 

Then  he  thought  he  would  be  a singer. 
We  used  to  go  to  the  opera  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  they  gave  in  English  a different 
Italian  opera  every  night; — and  this  was 
always  followed  by  Acis  and  Galatea . 

We  got  our  seats  in  the  stalls  every 
evening  for  a couple  of  weeks,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Braham, 
whom  Barty  knew,  and  who  played  Poly- 
phemus in  Handel’s  famous  serenata. 

I remember  our  first  night;  they  gave 
Masaniello , which  I had  never  seen; 
and  when  the  tenor  sang,  “Behold  how 
brightly  breaks  the  morning,”  it  came  on 
us  both  as  a delicious  surprise— it  was 
such  a favorite  song  at  Brossard’s— 
“amts/  la  matinie  est  belle  . . .”  In- 
deed, it  was  one  of  the  songs  Barty  sang 
on  the  boulevard  for  the  poor  woman,  six 
or  seven  years  back. 

The  tenor,  Mr.  Elliot  Galer,  had  a love- 
ly voice;  and  that  was  a moment  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

Then  came  Acts  and  Galatea , which 
was  so  odd  and  old-fashioned  we  could 
scarcely  sit  it  out. 

Next  night,  Lucia  — charming;  then 
again  Acis  and  Galatea , because  we  had 
nowhere  else  to  go. 

“Tiens,  tiens  !”  says  Barty,  as  the 
lovers  sang  “ the  flocks  shall  leave  the 
mountains”:  “c’est  diantrement  joli,  9a! 
— 6coute !” 

Next  night,  La  Sonnambula  — then 
again  Acis  and  Galatea . 

“ Mais,  nom  d’une  pipe— el le  est  divine , 
cette  musique-la!”  says  Barty. 

And  the  nights  after  we  could  scarcely 
sit  out  the  Italian  opera  that  preceded 
what  we  have  looked  upon  ever  since  as 
among  the  divinest  music  in  the  world. 

So  one  must  not  judge  music  at  a 
first  hearing;  nor  poetry;  nor  pictures 
at  first  sight ; unless  one  be  poet  or 
painter  or  musician  one’s  self — not  even 
then!  I may  live  to  love  thee  yet,  oh 
Tannhauser  ! 

Lucy  Escott,  Fanny  Huddart,  Elliot 
Galer,  and  Hamilton  Braham — that  was 
the  cast;  I hear  their  voices  now. . . . 

One  morning  Hamilton  Braham  tried 
Barty’s  voice  on  the  empty  stage  at  St. 
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James’s  Theatre — made  him  sing  44  When 
other  lips.” 

“Sing  out , man — sing  out!”  said  the 
big  bass.  And  Barty  shouted  his  loudest 
— a method  which  did  not  suit  him.  I 
sat  in  the  pit,  with  half  a dozen  Guards- 
men, who  were  deeply  interested  in  Bar- 
ty’s  operatic  aspirations. 

It  turned  out  that  Barty  was  neither 
tenor  nor  barytone;  and  that  his  light 
voice,  so  charming  in  a room,  would  never 
do  for  the  operatic  stage;  although  his 
figure,  in  spite  of  his  great  height,  would 
have  suited  heroic  parts  so  admirably. 

Besides,  three  or  four  years’  training  in 
Italy  were  needed-— a different  produc- 
tion altogether. 

So  Barty  gave  up  this  idea  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  an  artist.  He  got  per- 
mission to  work  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  drew  the  44  Discobolus,”  and  sent  his 
drawing  to  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the 
hope  of  being  admitted  there  as  a student. 
He  was  not. 

Then  an  immense  overwhelming  home- 
sickness for  Paris  came  over  him,  and  he 
felt  he  must  go  and  study  art  there,  and 
succeed  or  perish. 

My  father  talked  to  him  like  a father, 
my  mother  like  a mother;  we  all  hung 
about  him  and  entreated.  He  was  as  ob- 
durate as  Tennyson’s  sailor-boy  whom 
the  mermaiden  forewarned  so  fiercely. 

He  was  even  offered  a handsome  ap- 
pointment in  the  London  house  of 
Vougeot-Conti  and  Co. 

But  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  to  my 
sorrow,  and  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew 
him,  he  fixed  the  date  of  his  departure  for 
the  2d  of  May  (1856), — this  being  the 
day  after  a party  at  the  Gibsons’  — a 
young  dance  in  honor  of  Leah’s  fifteenth 
birthday,  on  the  1st — and  to  which  my 
sister  had  procured  him  an  invitation. 

He  had  never  been  to  the  Gibsons’ 
before.  They  belonged  to  a world  so 
different  to  anything  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to — indeed,  to  a class  that  he  then 
so  much  disliked  and  despised  (both  as 
ex-Guardsman  and  as  the  descendant  of 
French  toilers  of  the  sea,  who  hate  and 
scorn  the  bourgeois)— that  I was  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  bear  himself  there; 
and  rather  nervous,  for  it  would  have 
grieved  me  that  he  should  look  down  on 
people  of  whom  I was  getting  very  fond. 
It  was  his  theory  that  all  successful  busi- 
ness people  were  pompous  and  purse- 
proud  and  vulgar. 


I admit  that  in  the  fifties  we  very  often 
were. 

There  may  perhaps  be  a few  survivals 
of  that  period:  old  nouveaux  - riches, 
who  are  still  modestly  jocose  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  other’s  millions  when  they 
meet,  and  indulge  in  pompous  little  plea- 
santries about  their  pet  economies,  and 
drop  a pompous  little  h now  and  then, 
and  pretend  they  only  did  it  for  fun. 
But,  dear  me,  there  are  other  things  to  be 
vulgar  about  in  this  world  besides  money 
and  uncertain  aspirates. 

If  to  be  pompous  and  pretentious  and 
insincere  is  to  be  vulgar,  I really  think 
the  vulgar  of  our  time  are  not  these  old 
plutocrats — not  even  their  grandsons, 
who  hunt  and  shoot  and  yacht  and  swag- 
ger with  the  best — but  those  solemn  little 
prigs  who  have  done  well  at  school  or 
college,  and  become  radicals  and  agnos- 
tics before  they’ve  even  had  time  to  find 
out  what  men  and  women  are  made  of, 
or  what  sex  they  belong  to  themselves  (if 
any),  and  loathe  all  fun  and  sport  and 
athletics,  and  rave  about  pictures  and 
books  and  music  they  don’t  understand, 
and  would  pretend  to  despise  if  they  did 
— things  that  were  not  even  meant  to  be 
understood.  It  doesn’t  take  three  gener- 
ations to  make  a prig — worse  luck! 

At  the  Gibsons’  there  was  neither  pomp- 
ousness nor  insincerity  nor  pretension  of 
any  kind,  and  therefore  no  real  vulgari- 
ty. It  is  true  they  were  a little  bit  noisy 
there  sometimes,  but  only  in  fun. 

When  we  arrived  at  that  most  hospita- 
ble house  the  two  pretty  drawing-rooms 
were  already  crammed  with  young  people, 
and  the  dancing  was  in  full  swing. 

I presented  Barty  to  Mrs.  Gibson,  who 
received  him  with  her  usual  easy  cor- 
diality, just  as  she  would  have  received 
one  of  her  husband’s  clerks,  or  the  Prime 
Minister;  or  the  Prince  Consort  himself, 
for  that  matter.  But  she  looked  up  into 
his  face  with  such  frank,  unabashed  ad- 
miration that  I couldn’t  help  laughing — 
nor  could  he! 

She  presented  him  to  Mr.  Gibson,  who 
drew  himself  back  and  folded  his  arms 
and  frowned  ; then  suddenly,  striking  a 
beautiful  stage  attitude  of  surprised  emo- 
tion, with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

44  Oh  ! Monsewer  ! Esker-voo  ker  jer 
dvvaw  lah  vee  ? — ah!  kel  bonnure!” 

And  this  so  tickled  Barty  that  he  forgot 
his  manners  and  went  into  peals  of  laugh - 
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ter.  And  from  that  moment  I ceased  to 
exist  as  the  bright  particular  star  in  Mr. 
Gibson's  firmament  of  eligible  young 
men  : for  in  spite  of  the  kink  in  my  nose, 
and  my  stolid  gravity,  which  was  really 
and  merely  the  result  of  my  shyness,  he 
had  always  looked  upon  me  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally presentable,  proper,  and  good- 
ly youth,  and  a most  exemplary — that  is, 
if  my  sister  was  to  be  trusted  in  the  mat- 
ter; for  she  was  my  informant. 

I’m  afraid  Barty  was  not  so  imme- 
diately popular  with  the  young  cavaliers 
of  the  party — but  all  came  right  in  due 
time.  For  after  supper,  which  was  early, 
Barty  played  the  fool  with  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  taught  him  how  to  do  a mechanical 
wax  figure,  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
show-man;  and  the  laughter,  both  bary- 
tone and  soprano,  might  have  been  heard 
in  Russell  Square.  Then  they  sang  an 
extempore  Italian  duet  together  which 
was  screamingly  droll — and  so  forth. 

Leah  distinguished  herself  as  usual  by 
being  attentive  to  the  material  wants  of 
the  company  : comfortable  seats,  ices, 
syrups,  footstools  for  mammas,  and  wraps ; 
safety  from  thorough  draughts  for  grand- 
papas— the  inherited  hospitality  of  the 
clan  of  Gibson  took  this  form  with  the 
sole  daughter  of  their  house  and  home; 
she  had  no  “ parlor  tricks.” 

We  remained  the  latest.  It  was  a full 
moon,  or  nearly  so — as  usual  on  a bal- 
cony; for  I remember  standing  on  the 
balcony  with  Leah. 

A belated  Italian  organ-grinder  stopped 
beneath  us  and  played  a tune  from  I Lom- 
bardi, called  “La  mia  letizia.”  Leah’s 
hair  was  done  up  for  the  first  time — in 
two  heavy  black  bands  that  hid  her  little 
ears  and  framed  her  narrow  chinny  face 
— with  a yellow  bow  plastered  on  behind. 
Such  was  the  fashion  then,  a hideous  fash- 
ion enough — but  we  knew  no  better.  To 
me  she  looked  so  lovely  in  her  long  white 
frock — long  for  the  first  time— that  Tav- 
istock Square  became  a broad  Venetian 
moonlit  lagoon,  and  the  dome  of  Univer- 
sity College  an  old  Italian  church;  and 
“La  mia  letizia”  the  song  of  Adria’s 
gondolier. 

I asked  her  what  she  thought  of  Barty. 

“I  really  don’t  know,”  she  said. 
“ He's  not  a bit  romantic,  is  he  ?” 

“No;  but  lie's  very  handsome — don't 
you  think  so  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  indeed — much  too  handsome 
for  a man.  It  seems  such  waste.  Why, 


I now  remember  seeing  him  when  I was 
quite  a little  girl,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
at  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral.  He 
had  his  bear-skin  on.  Papa  pointed  him 
out  to  rrs,  and  said  he  looked  like  such  a 
pretty  girl!  And  we  all  wondered  who 
lie  could  be!  And  so  sad  he  looked!  I 
suppose  it  was  for  the  Duke. 

“I  couldn’t  think  where  I'd  seen  him 
before,  and  now  I remember — and  there’s 
a photograph  of  him  in  a stall  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Have  you  seen  it?  Not 
that  he  looks  like  a girl  now!  Not  a bit! 
I suppose  you’re  very  fond  of  him  ? Ida 
is ! She  talks  as  much  about  Mr.  Josselin 
as  she  does  about  you  ! Barty , she  calls 
him.” 

“Yes,  indeed;  he’s  like  our  brother. 
We  were  boys  at  school  together  in 
France.  My  sister  calls  him  thee  and 
thou;  in  French,  you  know.” 

“And  was  he  always  like  that — funny 
and  jolly  and  good-natured?” 

“Always;  he  hasn't  changed  a bit.” 

“And  is  he  very  sincere?” 

Just  then  Barty  came  on  to  the  bal- 
cony: it  was  time  to  go.  My  sister  had 
been  fetched  away  already  (in  her  gon- 
dola). 

So  Barty  made  his  farewells,  and  bent 
his  gallant,  irresistible  look  of  mirthful 
chivalry  and  delicate  middle-aged  ad- 
miration on  Leah’s  upturned  face,  and 
her  eyes  looked  up  more  piercing  and 
blacker  than  ever;  and  in  each  of  them 
a little  high  light  shone  like  a point  of 
interrogation  — the  reflection  of  some 
white  window-curtain,  I suppose;  and  I 
felt  cold  all  down  my  back. 

(Barty’s  daughter,  Mary  Trevor,  often 
sings  a little  song  of  De  Musset's.  It  is 
quite  lovely,  and  begins: 

“ Beau  chevalier  qui  partez  pour  la  guerre, 
Qu’allez-voua  faire 
Si  loin  d’ici? 

Voyez-vous  pas  que  la  nuit  est  profonde, 

Et  que  le  monde 
N’est  que  souci?” 

It  is  called  “ La  Chanson  de  Barberine,” 
and  I never  hear  it  but  I think  of  that 
sweet  little  white  virginal  point  d'in- 
terrogation , and  Barty  going  away  to 
France.) 

Then  he  thanked  Mrs.  Gibson  and  said 
pretty  things,  and  finally  called  Mr.  Gib- 
son dreadful  French  fancy-names:  “ Cas- 
cameche— moutardier  du  pape,  tromblon- 
bolivard,  vieux  coquelicot;”  to  each  of 
which  the  delighted  Mr.  G.  answered, 
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“Voos  ayt  oon  oter — voos  ayt  oon 
6 ter!” 

And  then  Barty  whisked  himself  away 
in  a silver  cloud  of  glory.  A good  exit! 

Outside  was  a hansom  waiting,  with  a 
carpet  bag  on  the  top,  and  we  got  into  it 
and  drove  up  to  Hampstead  Heath,  to 
some  little  inn  called  the  Bull  and  Bush, 
near  North-end. 

Barty  lit  his  pipe,  and  said: 

“What  capital  people!  Hanged  if 
they’re  not  the  nicest  people  I ever  met.” 

“Yes,”  said  I. 

And  that’s  all  that  was  said  during 
that  long  drive. 

At  North-end  we  found  two  or  three 
other  hansoms,  and  Pepys  and  Ticklets 
and  the  little  Hebrew  tenor  art  student 
whose  name  I’ve  forgotten,  and  several 
others. 

We  had  another  supper,  and  made  a 
night  of  it.  There  was  a piano  in  a 
small  room  opening  on  to  a kind  of  little 
terrace,  with  geraniums,  over  a bow-win- 
dow. We  had  music  and  singing  of  all 
sorts.  Even  I sang — “The  Standard- 
bearer” — and  rather  well.  My  sister  had 
coached  me ; but  I did  not  obtain  an  encore. 

The  next  day  dawned,  and  Barty  had 
a wash  and  changed  his  clothes,  and 
we  walked  all  over  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  saw  London  lying  in  a dun  mist, 
with  the  dome  and  gilded  cross  of  St. 
Paul’s  rising  into  the  pale  blue  dawn ; 
and  I thought  what  a beastly  place 
London  would  be  without  Barty  — but 
that  Leah  was  there  still,  safe  and  sound 
asleep  in  Tavistock  Square ! 

Then  back  to  the  inn  for  breakfast. 
Barty,  as  usual,  fresh  as  paint.  Happy 
Barty,  off  to  Paris ! 

And  then  we  all  drove  down  to  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  see  him  safe  into  the 
Boulogne  steamer.  All  his  luggage  was 
on  board.  His  late  soldier-servant  was 
there — a splendid  fellow,  chosen  for  his 
length  and  breadth  as  well  as  his  fidelity; 
also  the  Snowdrop,  who  was  lachrymose 
and  in  great  grief.  It  was  a most  affec- 
tionate farewell  all  round. 

“Good-by,  Bob.  I won  that  toss  — 
didn't  I?” 

Oddly  enough,  I was  thinking  of  that, 
and  didn’t  like  it. 

“What  rot!  it’s  only  a joke,  old  fel- 
low!” said  Barty. 

All  this  about  an  innocent  little  girl 
just  fifteen,  the  daughter  of  a low-comedy 
John  Gilpin:  a still  somewhat  gaunt  lit- 


tle girl,  whose  budding  charms  of  color, 
shape,  and  surface  were  already  such 
that  it  didn’t  matter  whether  she  were 
good  or  bad,  gentle  or  simple,  rich  or 
poor,  sensible  or  an  utter  fool. 

C’est  tou  jours  comme  qa! 

We  watched  the  steamer  pick  its  sunny 
way  down  the  Thames,  with  Barty  wav- 
ing his  hat  by  the  man  at  the  wheel ; 
and  I walked  westward  with  the  little 
Hebrew  artist,  who  was  so  affected  at 
parting  with  his  hero  that  he  had  tears 
in  his  lovely  voice.  It  was  not  till  I 
complimented  him  on  his  wonderful 
B - flat  that  he  got  consoled ; and  he 
talked  about  himself,  and  his  B-flat,  and 
his  middle  G,  and  his  physical  strength, 
and  his  eye  for  color,  all  the  way  from 
the  Mansion  House  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital;  when  we  parted,  and  lie  went 
straight  to  his  drawing-board  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum — an  anticlimax! 

I found  my  mother  and  sister  at  their 
late  breakfast,  and  was  scolded;  and  I 
told  them  Barty  had  got  off,  and  wouldn’t 
come  back  for  long — it  might  not  be  for 
years! 

“Thank  Heaven!”  said  my  dear  mo- 
ther, and  I was  not  pleased. 

Says  my  sister: 

“Do  you  know,  he’s  actually  stolen 
Leah’s  photograph,  that  she  gave  me  for 
my  birthday.  He  asked  me  for  it  and  I 
wouldn’t  give  it  him — and  it’s  gone!” 

Then  I washed  and  put  on  my  work-a- 
day  clothes,  and  went  straight  to  Barge 
Yard,  Bucklersbury,  and  made  myself  a 
bed  on  the  floor  with  my  great-coat,  and 
slept  all  day. 

Oh  heavens!  what  a dull  book  this 
would  be,  and  how  dismally  it  would 
drag  its  weary  length  along,  if  it  weren’t 
all  about  the  author  of  Sardonyx! 

But  is  there  a lost  corner  anywhere  in 
this  planet  where  English  is  spoken  (or 
French)  in  which  The  Martian  won’t 
be  bought  and  treasured  and  spelt  over 
and  over  again  like  a novel  by  Dickens 
or  Scott  (or  Dumas) — for  Josselin's  dear 
sake!  What  a fortune  my  publishers 
would  make  if  I were  not  a man  of  busi- 
ness and  they  were  not  the  best  and  most 
generous  publishers  in  the  world!  And 
all  Josselin’s  publishers — French,  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  what  not  — down  to 
modern  Sanscrit!  What  millionaires — 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  this  little  busy  bee  of 
a Bob  Maurice! 
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Poor  Barty!  I am  here!  a bon  chat, 
bon  rat! 

And  what  on  earth  do  I want  a for- 
tune for?  Barty ’s  dead,  and  I’ve  got  so 
much  more  than  I need,  who  am  of  a 
frugal  mind  — and  what  I’ve  got  is  all 
going  to  little  Josselins,  who  have  already 
got  so  much  more  than  they  need,  what 
with  their  late  father  and  me;  and  my 
sister,  who  is  a widow  and  childless,  and 
“riche  k millions”  too!  and  cares  for 
nobody  in  all  this  wide  world  but  little 
Josselins,  who  don’t  care  for  money  in 
the  least,  and  would  sooner  work  for 
their  living— even  break  stones  on  the 
road  — anything  sooner  than  loaf  and 
laze  and  loll  through  life.  We  all  have 
to  give  most  of  it  away — not  that  I need 
proclaim  it  from  the  house-tops!  It  is 
but  a dull  and  futile  hobby,  giving  away 
to  those  who  deserve;  they  soon  leave 
off  deserving. 

How  fortunate  that  so  much  money 
is  really  wanted  by  people  who  don’t 
deserve  it  any  more  than  I do;  and  who, 
besides,  are  so  weak  and  stupid  and  lazy 
and  honest — or  so  incurably  dishonest — 
that  they  can’t  make  it  for  themselves!  I 
have  to  look  after  a good  many  of  these 
people.  Barty  was  fond  of  them,  honest 
or  not.  They  are  so  incurably  prolific; 
and  so  was  he,  poor  dear  boy!  but.  oh, 
tlie  difference!  Grapes  don’t  grow  on 
thorns,  nor  figs  on  thistles! 

I’m  a thorn,  alas!  in  my  own  side, 
more  often  than  not^and  a thistle  in 
the  sides  of  a good  many  donkeys,  whom 
I feed  because  they’re  too  stupid  or  too 
lazy  to  feed  themselves!  But  at  least  I 
know  my  place,  and  the  knowledge  is 
more  bother  to  me  than  all  my  money, 
and  the  race  of  Maurice  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinct. 

When  Barty  went  to  foreign  parts,  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1856,  I didn’t  trouble 
myself  about  such  questions  as  these. 

Life  was  so  horribly  stale  in  London 
without  Barty  that  I became  a quite  ex- 
emplary young  man  when  I woke  up 
from  that  long  nap  on  the  floor  of  my 
laboratory  in  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury ; 
a reformed  character:  from  sheer  grief,  I 
really  believe! 

I thought  of  many  things— ugly  things 
— very  ugly  things  indeed — and  meant 
to  have  done  with  them.  I thought  of 
some  very  handsome  things  too — a pair 
of  beautiful  crown -jewels,  each  rare  as 


the  black  tulip — and  in  each  of  them  a 
bright  little  sign  like  this:  ? 

I don’t  believe  I ever  gave  my  father 
another  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  from  that 
moment.  I even  went  to  church  on 
Sunday  mornings  quite  regularly;  not 
his  own  somewhat  severe  place  of  wor- 
ship, it  is  true!  But  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. There,  in  the  gallery,  would  I sit 
with  my  sister,  and  listen  to  Miss  Dolby 
and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  Lawler 
the  bass — and  a tenor  and  alto  whose 
names  I cannot  recall;  and  I thought 
they  sang  as  they  ought  to  have  sung, 
and  was  deeply  moved  and  comforted — 
more  than  by  any  preachments  in  the 
world;  and  just  in  the  opposite  gallery 
sat  Leah  with  her  mother:  and  I grew 
fond  of  nice  clean  little  boys  and  girls 
who  sing  pretty  hymns  in  unison;  and 
afterwards  I watched  them  eat  their  roast 
beef,  small  mites  of  three  and  four  or  five, 
some  of  them,  and  thought  how  touching 
it  all  was — I don’t  know  why ! Love  or 
grief?  or  that  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  at  about  1 p.m.  on 
Sunday? 

One  would  think  that  Barty  had  ex- 
erted a bad  influence  on  me,  since  he 
seems  to  have  kept  me  out  of  all  this 
that  was  so  sweet  and  new  and  fresh  and 
wholesome! 

He  would  have  been  just  as  suscepti- 
ble to  such  impressions  as  I;  even  more 
so,  if  the  same  chance  had  arisen  for  him 
— for  he  was  singularly  fond  of  children, 
the  smaller  and  the  poorer  the  better, 
even  gutter  children!  and  their  poor 
mothers  loved  him,  he  was  so  jolly  and 
generous  and  kind. 

Sometimes  I got  a letter  from  him  in 
Blaze,  my  fathers  short-hand  cipher;  it 
was  always  brief  and  bright  and  hopeful 
and  full  of  jokes  and  funny  sketches. 
And  I answered  him  in  Blaze  that  was 
long  and  probably  dull. 

All  that  I will  tell  of  him  now  is  not 
taken  from  his  Blaze  letters,  but  from 
what  he  has  told  me  later,  by  word  of 
mouth— for  he  was  as  fond  of  talking  of 
himself  as  I of  listening  — since  he  was 
droll  and  sincere  and  without  guile  or 
vanity;  and  would  have  been  just  as 
sympathetic  a listener  as  I,  if  I had  cared 
to  talk  about  Mr.  Robert  Maurice,  of 
Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury.  Besides,  I am 
good  at  hearing  between  the  words  and 
reading  between  the  lines,  and  all  that — 
and  love  to  exercise  this  faculty. 
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When  the  joy  of  this  faded,  as  it 
always  must  when  indulged  in  too  freely, 
he  amused  himself  by  sitting  in  his  bed- 
room and  painting  Leah's  portrait,  en- 
larged and  in  oils  ; partly  from  the  very 
vivid  image  lie  had  preserved  of  her  in 
his  mind,  partly  from  the  stolen  photo- 
graph. At  first  he  got  it  very  like;  then 
he  lost  all  the  likeness  and  could  not  re- 
cover it;  and  he  worked  and  worked  till 
he  got  stupid  over  it,  and  his  mental 
image  faded  quite  away. 

But  for  a time  this  minute  examination 
of  the  photograph  (through  a powerful 
lens  he  bought  on  purpose),  and  this  delv- 
ing search  into  his  own  deep  conscious- 
ness of  her,  into  his  keen  remembrance 
of  every  detail  of  feature  and  color  and 
shade  of  expression,  made  him  realize  and 
idealize  and  foresee  what  the  face  might 
be  some  day — and  what  its  owner  might 
become. 

And  a horror  of  his  life  in  London  came 
over  him  like  a revelation — a blast— a hor- 
rible surprise!  Mere  sin  is  ugly  when 
it’s  no  more;  and  so  beastly  to  remember, 
unless  the  sinner  be  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized; and  Barty  was  only  twenty-two, 
and  hated  deceit  and  cruelty  in  any  form. 
Oh,  poor,  weak,  frail  fellow  - sinner — 
whether  Vivien  or  Guinevere!  How 
sadly  unjust  that  loathing  and  satiety  and 
harsh  male  contempt  should  kill  man’s 
ruth  and  pity  for  thee,  that  wast  so  kind 
toman!  what  a hellish  after-math! 

Poor  Barty  hadn’t  the  ghost  of  a notion 
how  to  s6t  to  work  about  becoming  a 
painter,  and  didn’t  know  a soul  in  Paris 
he  cared  to  go  and  consult,  although  there 
were  many  people  he  might  have  discov- 
ered whom  he  had  known:  old  school- 
fellows, and  friends  of  the  Archibald 
Rohans — who  would  have  been  only  too 
glad. 

So  he  took  to  wandering  listlessly 
about,  lunching  and  dining  at  cheap  sub- 
urban restaurants,  taking  long  walks, 
sitting  on  benches,  leaning  over  parapets, 
and  longing  to  tell  people  who  he  was, 
his  age,  how  little  money  he’d  got,  what 
lots  of  friends  he  had  in  England,  what 
a nice  little  English  girl  he  knew,  whose 
portrait  he  didn’t  know  how  to  paint — any 
idiotic  nonsense  that  came  into  his  head, 
so  at  least  he  might  talk  about  something 
or  somebody  Uiat  interested  him. 

There  is  no  city  like  Paris,  no  crowd  like 
a Parisian  crowd,  to  make  you  feel  your 
solitude  if  you  are  alone  in  its  midst! 


At  night  he  read  French  novels  in  bed 
and  drank  eau  sucree  and  smoked  till  he 
was  sleepy;  then  he  cunningly  put  out 
his  light,  and  lit  it  again  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  and  exploded  what  re 
mained  of  the  invading  hordes  as  they 
came  crawling  down  the  wall  from  above. 
Their  numbers  were  reduced  at  last; 
they  were  disappearing.  Then  he  put 
out  his  candle  for  good,  and  went  to 
sleep  happy — having  at  least  scored  for 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Mort  aux 
pu  naises! 

Twice  he  went  to  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  saw  Richard  Occur  de  Lion  and  Le 
Pri  aux  Clercs  from  the  gallery,  and 
was  disappointed, and  couldn’t  understand 
why  he  shouldn’t  sing  as  well  as  that — 
he  thought  he  could  sing  much  better, 
poor  fellow!  he  had  a delightful  voice, 
and  charm,  and  the  sense  of  tune  and 
rhythm,  and  could  please  quite  wonder- 
fully— but  he  had  no  technical  knowledge 
whatever,  and  couldn’t  be  depended  upon 
to  sing  a song  twice  the  same!  He  trust- 
ed to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment— like 
an  amateur. 

Of  course  he  had  to  be  very  econom- 
ical, even  about  candle  ends,  and  almost 
liked  such  economy  for  a change;  but  he 
got  sick  of  his  loneliness,  beyond  expres- 
sion— he  was  a fish  out  of  water. 

Then  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  and 
copy  a picture  at  the  Louvre — an  old 
master;  in  this  he  felt  he  could  not  go 
wrong.  He  obtained  the  necessary  per- 
mission, bought  a canvas  six  feet  high, 
and  sat  himself  before  a picture  by  Nico- 
las Poussin,  I think:  a group  of  angelic 
women  carrying  another  woman  through 
the  air  up  to  heaven. 

They  were  not  very  much  to  his  taste, 
but  more  so  than  any  others.  His  chief 
notion  about  women  in  pictures  was  that 
they  should  be  very  beautiful — since  they 
cannot  make  themselves  agreeable  in  any 
other  way;  and  they  are  not  always  so 
in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  At 
least,  he  thought  not.  These  are  matters 
of  taste,  of  course. 

He  had  no  notion  of  how  to  divide  his 
canvas  into  squares— a device  by  which 
one  makes  it  easier  to  get  the  copy  into 
proper  proportion,  it  seems.  He  began 
by  sketching  the  head  of  the  principal 
woman  roughly  in  the  middle  of  his 
canvas,  and  then  he  wanted  to  begin 
painting  it  at  once— he  was  so  impatient. 

Students,  female  students  especially. 
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came  and  interested  themselves  in  his 
work,  and  some  rapins  asked  him  ques- 
tions, and  tried  to  help  him  and  give  him 
tips.  But  the  more  they  told  him,  the 
more  helpless  and  hopeless  he  grew.  He 
soon  felt  conscious  he  was  becoming 
quite  a funny  man  again  — a centre  of 
interest — in  a new  line;  but  it  gave  him 
no  pleasure  whatever. 

After  a week  of  this  mistaken  drudg- 
ery he  sat  despondent  one  afternoon  on 
a bench  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
watched  the  gay  people,  and  thought 
himself  very  down  on  his  luck;  he  was 
tired  and  hot  and  miserable — it  was  the 
beginning  of  July.  If  he  had  known 
how,  he  would  almost  have  shed  tears. 
His  loneliness  was  not  to  be  borne,  and 
his  longing  to  feel  once  more  the  north 
had  become  a chronic  ache. 

A tall,  thin,  shabby  man  came  and  sat 
by  his  side,  and  made  himself  a cigarette, 
and  hummed  a tune— a well  known  quar- 
tier-latin  song — about  “ Mon  Aldegonde, 
ma  blonde,”  and  “Ma  Rodogune,  ma 
brune.” 

Barty  just  glanced  at  this  jovial  person 
and  found  he  didn't  look  jovial  at  all,  but 
rather  sad  and  seedy  and  out  at  elbows — 
by  no  means  of  the  kiud  that  the  fair  Al- 
degonde or  her  dark  sister  would  have 
much  to  say  to. 

Also  that  he  wore  very  strong  spec- 
tacles, and  that  his  brown  eyes,  when 
turned  Barty's  way,  vibrated  with  a 
quick  tremulous  motion  and  sideways,  as 
if  they  had  the  “ gigs.” 

Much  moved  and  excited,  Barty  got  up 
and  put  out  his  hand  to  the  stranger,  and 
said : 

“ Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Bonzig!  comment 
allez-vous?” 

Bonzig  opened  his  eyes  at  this  well- 
dressed  Briton  (for  Barty  had  clothes  to 
last  him  a French  lifetime). 

“ Pardonnez- moi,  monsieur  — mais  je 
n'ai  pas  Thonneur  de  vous  remettre!” 

“ Je  m'appellc  Josselin — de  chez  Bros- 
sard !” 

“Ah!  Mon  Dieu,  mon  clier,  mon  tres- 
clier!”  said  Bonzig,  and  got  up  and  seized 
Barty's  both  hands — and  all  but  hugged 
him. 

“Mais  quel  bonheur  de  vous  revoir! 
Je  pense  a vous  si  souvent,  et  a Ouittebe! 
comme  vous  etes  change — et  quel  beau 
gargon  vous  etes!  qui  vous  aurait  re- 
connu!  Dieu  de  Dieu — c’est  un  reve! 
Je  n’en  reviens  pas!”  etc.,  etc.  . . . 


And  they  walked  off  together,  and  told 
the  other  each  an  epitome  of  his  history 
since  they  parted;  and  dined  together 
cheaply,  and  spent  a happy  evening  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  boulevards,  and 
smoking  many  cigarettes  — from  the 
Madeleine  to  the  Porte  St. -Martin  and 
back — again  and  again. 

“ Non,  .mon  cher  Josselin,”  said  Bon- 
zig, iu  answer  to  a question  of  Barty ’s — 
“non,  I have  not  yet  seen  the  sea . . ; it 
will  come  in  time.  But  at  least  I am  no 
longer  a damned  usher  (un  sacre  pion 
d'etudes);  I am  an  artist — un  peintre  de 
marines — at  last!  It  is  a happy  exist- 
ence. I fear  my  talent  is  not  very  im- 
posing, but  my  perseverance  is  excep- 
tional, and  I am  only  forty-five.  Any- 
how, I am  able  to  support  myself — not  in 
splendor,  certainly;  but  my  wants  are 
few  and  my  health  is  perfect.  I will  put 
you  up  to  many  things,  my  dear  boy .... 
We  will  storm  the  citadel  of  fame  to- 
gether . . . .” 

Bonzig  had  a garret  somewhere,  and 
painted  in  the  studio  of  a friend,  not  far 
from  Barty 's  lodging.  This  friend,  one 
Lirieux,  was  a very  clever  young  man, 
a genius,  according  to  Bonzig.  He  drew 
illustrations  on  wood  with  surprising 
quickness  and  facility  and  verve,  auil 
painted  little  oil -pictures  of  sporting 
life — a garde  chain pdtre  in  a wood  with 
his  dog,  or  with  his  dog  on  a dusty  road, 
or  crossing  a stream,  or  getting  over  a 
stile,  and  so  forth.  The  dog  was  never 
left  out;  and  these  things  he  would  sell 
for  twenty,  thirty,  even  fifty  francs.  He 
painted  very  quick  and  very  well.  He 
was  also  a capital  good  fellow,  industri- 
ous and  cultivated  and  refined,  and  full 
of  self-respect. 

Next  to  liis  studio  he  had  a small  bed- 
room which  he  shared  with  a younger 
brother,  who  had  just  got  a small  gov- 
ernment appointment  that  kept  him  at 
work  all  day,  in  some  ministere.  In  this 
studio  Bonzig  painted  his  marines — still 
helping  himself  from  La  France  Mari- 
time, as  he  used  to  do  at  Brossard's. 

He  was  good  at  masts  and  cordage 
against  an  evening  sky — “ Tlieure  ou  le 
jaune  de  Naples  rentre  dans  la  nature,” 
its  he  called  it.  He  was  also  excellent  at 
foam,  and  far  off  breakers,  and  sea-gulls, 
but  very  bad  at  the  human  figure — 
sailors  and  fishermen  and  their  wives. 
Sometimes  Lirieux  would  put  one  in  for 
him  with  a few  dabs. 
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As  soon  as  Bonzig  had  finished  a pic* 
ture,  which  didn't  take  very  long,  he 
carried  it  round,  still  wet,  to  the  small 
dealers,  bearing  it  very  carefully  aloft,  so 
as  not  to  smudge  it.  Sometimes  (if  there 
were  a sailor  by  Lirieux)  he  would  get 
five  or  even  ten  francs  for  it;  and  then  it 
was  “Mon  Aldegonde”  with  him  all  the 
rest  of  the  day;  for  success  always  took 
the  form,  in  his  case,  of  nasally  hum- 
ming that  amorous  refrain. 

But  it  very  often  happened  that  he  was 
dumb,  poor  fellow— no  supper,  no  song! 

Lirieux  conceived  such  a liking  for 
Barty  that  he  insisted  on  taking  him  into 
his  studio  as  a pupil-assistant,  and  setting 
him  to  draw  things  under  his  own  eye  ; 
and  Barty  would  fill  Bonzig's  French  sea 
pieces  with  Whitby  fishermen,  and  Bon- 
zig  got  to  sing  “ Mon  Aldegonde”  much 
oftener  than  before. 

And  chumming  with  these  two  de- 
lightful men,  Barty  grew  to  know  a 
dean,  quiet  happiness  which  more  than 
made  up  for  lost  past  splendors  and  dis- 
sipations and  gay  dishonor.  He  wasn't 
even  funny;  they  wouldn't  have  under- 
stood it.  Well-bred  Frenchmen  don’t 
understand  English  fun — not  even  in  the 
quartier  latin,  as  a general  rule.  Not 
that  it’s  too  subtle  for  them;  that's  not 
why! 

Thus  pleasantly  August  wore  itself 
away,  Bonzig  and  Barty  nearly  always 
dining  together  for  about  a franc  apiece, 
including  the  waiter,  and  not  badly. 
Bonzig  knew  all  the  cheap  eating-houses 
in  Paris,  and  what  each  was  specially 
renowned  for— “ bonne  friture,”  4k  fricas- 
see de  lapin,”  “pommes  sautees,”  “soupe 
aux  choux,”etc.,  etc. 

Then,  after  dinner,  a long  walk  and 
talk  and  cigarettes— or  they  would  look 
in  at  a cafe  chantant,  a bal  de  barriere, 
the  gallery  of  a cheap  theatre— then  a 
bock  outside  a cafe--et  bonsoir  la  com* 
pagnie! 

On  September  the  1st,  Lirieux  and  his 
brother  went  to  see  their  people  in  the 
south,  leaving  the  studio  to  Bonzig  and 
Barty,  who  made  the  most  of  it,  though 
greatly  missing  the  genial  young  painter, 
both  as  a companion  and  a master  and 
guide. 

One  beautiful  morning  Bonzig  called 
for  Barty  at  his  cremerie,  and  proposed 
they  should  go  by  train  to  some  village 
near  Paris  and  spend  a happy  day  in  the 
country,  lunching  on  bread  and  wine  and 


sugar  at  some  little  road-side  inn.  Bonzig 
made  a great  deal  of  this  lunch.  It  had 
evidently  preoccupied  him. 

Barty  was  only  too  delighted.  They 
went  on  the  imperiale  of  the  Versailles 
train  and  got  out  at  Ville  d’Avray,  and 
found  the  kind  of  little  pothouse  they 
wanted.  And  Barty  had  to  admit  that 
no  better  lunch  for  the  price  could  be 
than  “small  blue  wine”  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  a hunch  of  bread  sopped  in  it. 

Then  they  had  a long  walk  iu  pretty 
woods  and  meadows,  sketching  by  the 
way,  chatting  to  laborers  and  soldiers 
and  farm -people,  smoking  endless  ciga- 
rettes of  caporal ; and  finally  they  got  back 
to  Paris  the  way  they  came — so  hungry 
that  Barty  proposed  they  should  treat 
themselves  for  once  to  a “ prix- fixe”  din- 
ner at  Carmagnol's,  in  the  passage  Choi- 
seul,  where  they  gave  you  hors-d'oeu- 
vre, poiage,  three  courses  and  dessert 
and  a bottle  of  wine,  for  two  francs  fifty 
— and  everything  scrupulously  clean. 

So  to  the  passage  Choiseul  they  went; 
but  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  famous 
restaurant  (which  filled  the  entire  arcade 
with  its  appetizing  exhalations)  Bonzig 
suddenly  remembered,  to  his  great  regret, 
that  close  by  there  lived  a young  married 
couple  of  the  name  of  Lousteau,  who  were 
great  friends  of  his,  and  who  expected 
him  to  dine  with  them  at  least  once  a 
week. 

“I  haven't  been  near  them  for  a 
fortnight,  mon  cher — and  it  is  just  their 
dinner  hour.  I’m  afraid  I must  really 
just  run  in  and  eat  an  aile  de  poxdet 
and  a pSche  au  vin  with  them,  and 
give  them  of  my  news,  or  they  will  be 
mortally  offended.  I'll  be  back  with 
you  just  when  you  are  ‘ entre  la  poire  et 
le  fromage ' — so,  sans  adieu!”  and  he 
bolted. 

Barty  went  in  and  selected  his  menu  ; 
and  waiting  for  his  hors  -d 'oeuvre,  he 
just  peeped  out  of  the  door  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  arcade,  which  was  al- 
ways festive  and  lively  at  that  hour. 

To  his  great  surprise  he  saw  Bonzig 
leisurely  flaning  about  with  his  ciga- 
rette in  his  mouth,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, his  long  spectacled  nose  in  the  air — 
gazing  at  the  shop  windows.  Suddenly 
the  good  man  dived  into  a baker's  shop, 
and  came  out  again  in  half  a minute  with 
a large  brown  roll,  and  began  to  munch 
it — still  gazing  at  the  shop  windows,  and 
apparently  quite  content. 
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Barty  rushed  after  and  caught  hold  of 
him,  and  breathlessly  heaped  bitter  re- 
proaches on  him  for  his  base  and  un- 
friendly want  of  confidence  — snatched 
his  roll  and  threw  it  away,  dragged  him 
by  main  force  into  Carmagnol\s,  and 
made  him  order  the  dinner  he  preferred 
and  sit  opposite. 

“ Ma  foi,  mon  cher!”  said  Bonzig — “I 
own  to  you  that  I am  almost  at  the  end 
of  my  resources  for  the  moment — and 
also  that  the  prospect  of  a good  dinner  in 
your  amiable  company  is  the  reverse  of 
disagreeable  to  me.  I thank  you  in  ad- 
vance, with  all  my  heart!” 

44  My  dear  M’sieur  Bonzig,”  says  Barty, 
‘4you  will  wound  me  deeply  if  you  don’t 
look  on  me  like  a brother,  as  I do  you ; I 
can’t  tell  you  how  deeply  you  have  wound- 
ed me  already!  Give  me  your  word  of 
honor  that  you  will  share  ma  mangeaille 
with  me  till  I haven’t  a sou  left!” 

And  so  they  made  it  up,  and  had  a cap- 
ital dinner  and  a capital  evening,  and 
Barty  insisted  that  in  future  they  should 
always  mess  together  at  his  expense  till 
better  days— and  they  did. 

But  Barty  found  that  his  own  money 
was  just  giving  out,  and  wrote  to  his 
bankers  in  London  for  more.  Somehow 
it  didn’t  arrive  for  nearly  a week;  and 
they  knew  at  last  what  it  was  to  dine  for 
five  sous  each  ( 2\d .) — with  loss  of  appe- 
tite just  before  the  meal  instead  of  after. 

Of  course  Barty  might  very  well  have 
pawned  his  watch  or  his  scarf-pin;  but 
whatever  trinkets  he  possessed  had  been 
given  him  by  his  beloved  Lady  Archi- 
bald—everything  pawnable  he  had  in  the 
world,  even  his  guitar!  And  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  taking  them  to  the 
“ Mont  de  Piete.” 

So  he  was  well  pleased  one  Sunday 
morning  when  his  remittance  arrived, 
and  he  went  in  search  of  his  friend,  that 
they  might  compensate  themselves  for  a 
week’s  abstinence  by  a famous  dejeuner. 
But  Bonzig  'was  not  to  be  found ; and 
Barty  spent  that  day  alone,  and  gorged 
in  solitude  and  guzzled  in  silence — moult 
tristement,  a l’anglaise. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  first  sleep 
that  night  by  the  irruption  of  Bonzig  in 
a tremendous  state  of  excitement.  It 
seems  that  a certain  Baron  (whose  name 
I’ve  forgotten),  and  whose  little  son  the 
ex-usher  had  once  coached  in  early  Latin 
and  Greek,  had  written,  begging  him  to 
call  and  see  him  at  his  chateau  near  Me- 


lun;  that  Bonzig  had  walked  there  that 
very  day — thirty  miles;  and  found  the 
Baron  was  leaving  next  morning  for  a 
villa  he  possessed  near  Etretat,  and 
wished  him  to  join  him  there  the  day 
after,  and  stay  with  him  for  a couple  of 
months — to  coach  his  son  in  more  classics 
for  a couple  of  hours  in  the  forenoon. 

Bonzig  was  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  his 
time  as  he  liked,  except  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  six  “ marines”  for  the 
baronial  dining-room;  and  the  Baron  had 
most  considerately  given  him  400  francs 
in  advance! 

4*  So,  then,  to  morrow  afternoon  at  six, 
my  dear  Josselin,  you  dine  with  vie , for 
once— not  in  the  passage  Choiseul  this 
time,  good  as  it  is  there!  But  at  Babets, 
en  plein  Palais  Royal!  un  jour  de  sepa- 
ration, vous  comprenez!  the  dinner  will 
be  good,  I promise  you:  a calf’s  head  k la 
vinaigrette— they  are  famous  for  that,  at 
Babet’s— and  for  their  Pauillac  and  their 
Ste.-Estephe;  at  least  I’m  told  so!  nous  en 
ferons  l'experience.  . . . And  now  I bid 
you  good  night,  as  I have  to  be  up  before 
the  day — so  many  things  to  buy  and  set- 
tle and  arrange — first  of  all  to  procure 
myself  a ‘maillot'  and  a ‘peignoir,’  and 
shoes  for  the  beach ! I know  where  to 
get  these  things  much  cheaper  than  at 
the  sea-side.  Oh  ! la  mer,  la  mer!  Enfin 
je  vais  piquer  ma  tete  [take  my  header] 
la  dedans — et  pas  plus  tard  qu'apr&s- 
demain  soir.  ...  A demain,  trds-cher 
camarade—  six  lieures — chez  Babet!” 

And,  delirious  w ith  joyful  anticipations, 
the  good  Bonzig  ran  away — all  but  “pi- 
quant sa  tete  ” down  the  narrow  staircase, 
and  whistling  “Mon  Aldegonde”  at  the 
very  top  of  his  whistle;  and  even  outside 
he  shouted: 

“Ouile — ni6 — sekile  ro, 
sekile  ru, 
sekilc  ro  ..  . 

Ouile — me — sekile  ro 
Tat  brinn  my  ladde  oine !” 

He  had  to  be  silenced  by  a sergent  de 
ville. 

And  next  day  they  dined  at  Babet  s. 
and  Bonzig  was  so  happy  he  had  to  beg 
pardon  for  his  wTant  of  feeling  at  seem- 
ing so  exuberant  “un  jour  de  separation  ! 
mais  venez  aussi,  Josselin  — nous  pique 
rons  nos  tetes  ensemble,  et  nagerons  de 
conserve.  ...” 

But  Barty  could  not  afford  this  little 
outing,  and  he  was  very  sad — with  a 
sadness  that  not  all  the  Pauillac  andSle.- 
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Suddenly  an  old  gentleman  came  in 
and  beckoned  to  Barty  and  ordered  a 
demi  tasse  and  petit  verre.  There  were 
no  other  customers  at  that  hour. 

Mile.  Solange  was  horrified;  but  Barty 
insisted  on  waiting  on  the  old  gentleman 
in  person,  and  helped  him  to  his  coffee 
and  pousse  cafe  with  all  the  humorous 
grace  I can  so  well  imagine,  and  handed 
him  the  Independance  Beige , and  went 
back  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for 
the  coming  play. 

Presently  the  old  gentleman  looked  up 
from  his  paper  and  became  interested, 
and  soon  he  grew  uneasy,  and  finally  he 
rose  and  went  up  to  Barty  and  bowed, 
and  said  (in  French,  of  course): 

“Monsieur,  I have  made  a very  stupid 
mistake.  I am  nearsighted,  and  that 
must  be  my  apology.  Besides,  you  have 
revenged  yourself  *avec  tant  d’esprit’ 
that  you  will  not  bear  me  rancune! 
May  I ask  you  to  accept  my  card,  with 
my  sincere  excuses  . . . 

And  lo!  it  was  Bonzig’s  famous  Baron  ! 
Barty  immediately  inquired  after  his  lost 
friend. 

“Bonzig?  Ah,  monsieur — what  a ter- 
rible tragedy!  Poor  Bonzig,  the  best  of 
men — he  came  to  me  at  Etretat.  I in- 
vited him  there  from  sheer  friendship! 
He  was  drowned  the  very  evening  he  ar- 
rived. 

“ He  went  and  bathed  after  sunset— on 
his  own  responsibility  and  without  men- 
tioning it  to  any  one.  How  it  happened  I 
don’t  know — nobody  kuows.  He  was  a 
good  swimmer,  I believe,  but  very  blind 
without  his  glasses.  He  undressed  be- 
hind a rock  on  the  shore,  which  is 
against  the  regulations.  His  body  was 
not  found  till  two  days  after,  three 
leagues  down  the  coast. 

“ He  had  an  aged  mother,  who  came  to 
Etretat.  It  was  harrowing!  They  were 
people  who  had  seen  better  days,”  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

And  so  no  more  of  le  Grand  Bonzig. 

Nor  did  Barty  ever  again  meet  Lirieux, 
in  whose  existence  a change  had  also 
been  wrought  by  fortune;  but  whether 
for  good  or  evil  I can't  say.  He  was 
taken  to  Italy  and  Greece  by  a wealthy 
relative.  What  happened  to  him  there — 
whether  he  ever  came  back,  or  succeed- 
ed or  failed  — Barty  never  heard!  He 
dropped  out  of  Barty's  life  as  completely 
as  if  he  had  been  drowned  like  his  old 
friend. 


These  episodes,  like  many  others  past 
and  to  come  in  this  biography,  had 
no  particular  influence  on  Barty  Josse- 
lin’s  career,  and  no  reference  to  them  is 
to  be  found  in  anything  he  has  ever 
written.  My  only  reason  for  telling 
them  is  that  I found  them  so  interesting 
when  he  told  me%  and  so  characteristic  of 
himself.  He  was  “bon  raconteur.”  I’m 
afraid  Pm  not,  and  that  I’ve  lugged  these 
good  people  in  by  the  hair  of  the  head; 
but  I’m  doing  my  best.  “La  plus  belle 
fille  au  monde  ne  peut  donner  que  ce 
qu’elle  a!” 

I look  to  my  editor  to  edit  me — and  to 
my  illustrator  to  pull  me  through. 

That  autumn  (1856)  my  father  went  to 
France  for  six  weeks,  on  business.  My 
sister  Ida  went  with  the  Gibsons  to  Rams- 
gate, and  I remained  in  London  with  my 
mother.  I did  my  best  to  replace  my 
father  in  Barge  Yard,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  was  so  pleased  with  me  (and  I 
think  with  himself  also)  that  he  gave  me 
twenty  pounds,  and  said,  “Go  to  Paris  for 
a week.  Bob,  and  see  Barty,  and  give  him 
this,  with  my  love.” 

And  “this”  was  another  twenty-pound 
note.  He  had  never  given  me  such  a 
sum  in  my  life — not  a quarter  of  it ; and 
“this”  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
tipped  Barty. 

Things  were  beginning  at  last  to  go 
well  with  him.  He  had  arranged  to  sell 
the  vintages  of  Bordeaux  and  Cham- 
pagne, as  well  as  those  of  Burgundy;  and 
was  dreaming  of  those  of  Germany  and 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Fortune  was  be- 
ginning to  smile  on  Barge  Yard,  and  ours 
was  to  become  frhe  largesi  wine  business 
in  the  world — comme  tout  un  chacun 
sgait. 

I started  for  Paris  that  very  night,  and 
knocked  at  Barty’s  bedroom  door  by  six 
next  morning;  it  was  hardly  daylight — 
a morning  to  be  remembered : and  what 
a breakfasting  at  Babet's,  after  a rather 
cold  swim  in  the  Passy  school  of  natation, 
and  a walk  all  round  the  outside  of  the 
school  that  was  once  ours ! 

Barty  looked  very  well,  but  very  thin, 
and  his  small  sprouting  beard  and  mus- 
tache had  quite  altered  the  character  of 
Ii is  face.  I shall  distress  my  lady  readers 
if  I tell  them  the  alteration  was  not  an 
improvement;  so  I won’t. 

What  a happy  week  that  was  to  me  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  imagination.  We 
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took  a large  double-bedded  room  at  the 
Hotel  de  Lille  et  d’Albion  in  case  we 
might  want  to  smoke  and  talk  all  night; 
we  did,  I think,  gnd  had  our  coffee 
brought  up  to  us  in  the  morning. 

I will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sen- 
sations of  a young  man  going  back  to  his 
beloved  Paris  “after  five  years.”  Tout  5a, 
c'est  de  l’histoire  ancienne.  And  Bartv 
and  Paris  together — that  is  not  for  such 
a pen  as  mine. 

I showed  him  a new  photograph  of 
Leal)  Gibson— a very  large  one  and  an 
excellent.  He  gazed  at  it  a long  time 
with  his  magnifying-glass  and  without, 
all  his  keen  perceptions  on  the  alert;  and 
I watched  liis  face  narrowly. 

“My  eyes!  She  as  a beautiful  young 
woman,  and  no  mistake!”  he  said,  with  a 
sigh.  “You  mustn’t  let  her  slip  through 
your  fingers,  Bob!” 

“How  about  that  toss?”  said  I,  and 
laughed. 

“ Oh,  I resign  my  claim;  she’s  not  for 
the  likes  o’  me.  You're  going  to  be  a 
great  capitalist — a citizen  of  credit  and 
renown.  I’m  Mr.  Nobody,  of  nowhere. 
Go  in  and  win,  my  boy;  you  have  my  best 
wishes.  If  I can  scrape  together  enough 
money  to  buy  myself  a white  waistcoat 
and  a decent  coat.  I’ll  be  your  best  man; 
or  some  left-off  things  of  yours  might  do 
— we’re  about  of  a size,  aren’t  we?  You’ve 
become  trfes  bel  homme,  Bob— pi u tot  bel 
liomme  que  joli  ga^on,  hein?  That's 
what  women  are  fond  of:  English  women 
especially.  I’m  nowhere  now,  without 
my  uniform  and  the  rest.  Is  it  still 
Skinner  who  builds  for  you?  Good  old 
Skinner!  Mes  compliments!” 

This  simple  little  speech  took  a hidden 
weight  off  my  mind  and  left  me  very 
happy.  I confided  frankly  to  the  good 
Barty  that  no  Sally  in  any  alley  had 
ever  been  more  warmly  adored  by  any 
industrious  young  London  apprentice 
than  ivas  Leah  Gibson  by  me! 

“Qa  y est,  alors!  Je  te  felicite  d’avance 
et  je  garde  mes  larmes  pour  quand  tu 
seras  parti.  Allons  diner  chez  Babet: 
j'ai  soif  de  boire  a ton  bonheur!” 

Before  I left  we  met  an  English  artist 
he  had  known  at  the  British  Museum — 
an  excellent  fellow,  one  Walters,  who 
took  him  under  his  wing,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  entering  the  atelier  Trop- 
long  in  the  rue  des  Beiges  as  an  art  stu- 
dent. And  thus  Barty  began  his  art 
studies  in  a proper  and  legitimate  way. 


It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  this 
should  never  have  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore. 

So  when  I parted  with  the  dear  fellow 
things  were  looking  a little  brighter  for 
him  too. 

All  through  the  winter  he  worked  very 
hard — the  first  to  come,  the  last  to  go; 
and  enjoyed  his  studio  life  thoroughly. 

Such  readers  as  I am  likely  to  have 
will  not  require  to  be  told  what  the  inte- 
rior of  a French  atelier  of  the  kind  is 
like,  nor  its  domestic  economy;  nor  will 
I attempt  to  describe  all  the  fun  and  the 
frolic,  although  I heard  it  all  from  Barty 
in  after-years,  and  very  good  it  was.  I 
almost  felt  I’d  studied  there  myself!  He 
was  a prime  favorite — “ le  Beau  Josse- 
lin,”  as  he  was  called. 

He  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  had 
already  begun  to  work  in  colors  by  the 
spring.  He  made  many  friends,  but  led 
a quiet,  industrious  life,  unrelieved  (as  far 
as  I know)  by  any  of  those  light  episodes 
one  associates  with  student  life  in  Paris. 
His  principal  amusements  through  the 
long  winter  evenings  were  the  cafe  and 
the  brasserie,  mild  6carte,  a game  at  bill- 
iards or  dominoes,  and  long  talks  about 
art  and  literature  with  the  usual  unkempt 
young  geniuses  of  the  place  and  time — 
French,  English,  American. 

Then  he  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head 
to  go  to  Antwerp;  I don’t  know  who  in- 
fluenced him  in  this  direction,  but  I ar- 
ranged to  meet  him  there  at  the  end  of 
April — and  we  spent  a delightful  wreek 
together,  staying  at  the  “Grand  Labou- 
reur”  in  the  Place  de  Meer.  The  town 
was  still  surrounded  by  the  old  walls  and 
the  moat,  and  of  a picturesqueness  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  pall. 

Twice  or  three  times  that  week  British 
tourists  and  travellers  landed  at  the 
quai  by  the  Place  Yerte  from  The  Baron 
Osy — and  this  landing  was  Barty 's  de- 
light. 

The  sight  of  fair,  fresh  English  girls, 
with  huge  crinolines,  and  their  hair  done 
up  in  chenille  nets,  made  him  long  for 
England  again,  and  the  sound  of  their 
voices  went  nigh  to  weakening  his  re- 
solve. But  he  stood  firm  to  the  last,  and 
saw  me  off  by  The  Baron.  I felt  a 
strange  “serrement  de  coeur”  as  I left 
him  standing  there,  so  firm,  as  if  he  had 
been  put  “ au  piquet”  by  M.  Dumollard ! 
and  so  thin  and  tall  and  slender— and  his 
boyish  face  so  grave.  Good  heavens! 
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how  much  alone  he  seemed,  who  was  so 
little  built  to  live  alone! 

It  is  really  not  too  much  to  say  that  I 
would  have  given  up  to  him  everything 
I possessed  in  the  world — every  blessed 
thing!  except  Leah — and  Leah  was  not 
mine  to  give ! 

Now  and  again  Barty’s  face  would 
take  on  a look  so  ineffably,  pathetically, 
angelically  simple  and  childlike  that  it 
moved  one  to  the  very  depths,  and  made 
one  feel  like  father  and  mother  to  him  in 
one!  It  was  the  true  revelation  of  his  in- 
nermost soul,  which  in  many  ways  re- 
mained that  of  a child  even  in  his  middle 
age  and  till  he  died.  All  his  life  he  never 
quite  put  away  childish  things ! 

I really  believe  that  in  bygone  ages  he 
would  have  moved  the  world  with  that 
look,  and  been  another  Peter  the  Hermit! 

He  became  a pupil  at  the  academy 
under  De  Keyser  and  Van  Lerius,  and 
worked  harder  than  ever. 

He  took  a room  nearly  all  window  on 
a second  floor  in  the  March6  aux  CEufs, 
just  under  the  shadow  of  the  gigantic 
spire  which  rings  a fragment  of  melody 
every  seven  minutes  and  a half— and  the 
whole  tune  at  midnight,  fortissimo. 

He  laid  in  a stock  of  cigars  at  less 
than  a centime  apiece,  and  dried  them  in 
the  sun;  they  left  as  he  smoked  them  a 
firm  white  ash  two  inches  long;  and  he 
grew  so  fond  of  them  that  he  cared  to 
smoke  nothing  else. 

He  rose  before  the  dawn,  and  went  for 
a swim  more  than  a mile  away — got  to  the 
academy  at  six — worked  till  eight — break- 
fasted on  a little  roll  called  a pistolet,  and 
a cup  of  coffee ; then  the  academy  again 
from  nine  till  twelve — when  dinner,  the 
cheapest  he  had  ever  known,  but  not  the 
worst.  Then  work  again  all  the  after- 
noon, copying  old  masters  at  the  Gallery. 
Then  a cheap  supper,  a long  walk  along 
the  quais  or  ramparts  or  outside — a game 
of  dominoes,  and  a glass  or  two  of  “ Ma- 
lines  ” or  “Louvain  ” — then  bed,  without 
invading  hordes — the  Flemish  are  as 
clean  as  the  Dutch;  and  there  he  would 
soon  smoke  and  read  himself  to  sleep  in 
spite  of  chimes  — which  lull  you,  when 
once  you  get  “ achimatized,”  as  he  called 
it,  meaning  of  course  to  be  funny  : ,a 
villanous  kind  of  fun — caught,  I fear,  in 
Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury.  It  used  to 
rain  puns  in  the  City — especially  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  which  is  close  to  Barge 
Yard. 
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It  was  a happy  life,  and  he  grew  to  like 
it  better  than  any  life  he  had  led  yet; 
besides,  he  improved  rapidly,  as  his  facili- 
ty was  great — for  painting  as  for  every- 
thing he  tried  his  hand  at. 

He  also  had  a very  agreeable  social 
existence. 

One  morning  at  the  academy,  two  or 
three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a fellow-student — one  Tescheles 
— who  introduced  himself  as  an  old  pu- 
pil of  Troplong’s  in  the  rue  des  Beiges. 
They  had  a long  chat  in  French  about  the 
old  Paris  studio.  Among  other  things, 
Tescheles  asked  if  there  were  still  any 
English  there. 

“ Oui  ” — says  Barty  — “ un  nomme 
Valt&res” .... 

Barty  pronounced  this  name  as  if  it 
were  French;  and  noticed  that  Tescheles 
smiled,  exclaiming, 

“Parbleu,  ce  bon  Yaltferes— je  l’con- 
nais  bien !” 

Next  day  Tescheles  came  up  to  an  Eng- 
lish student  called  Fox  and  said, 

“Well,  old  stick-in-the-mud,  how  are 
you  getting  on?” 

“Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you're 
an  Englishman?”  says  Barty  to  Tescheles. 

“Good  heavens!  you  don’t  mean  to 
say  you  are!  fancy  your  calling  poor  old 
Walters  ValUres /” 

And  after  that  they  became  very  in- 
timate, and  that  was  a good  thing  for 
Barty. 

The  polyglot  Tescheles  was  of  a famous 
musical  family,  of  mixed  German  and 
Russian  origin,  naturalized  in  England 
and  domiciled  in  France  — a true  cos- 
mopolite and  a wonderful  linguist,  be- 
sides being  also  a cultivated  musician 
and  excellent  painter*;  and  all  the  musi- 
cians, famous  or  otherwise,  that  passed 
through  Antwerp  made  his  rooms  a fa- 
vorite resort  and  house  of  call.  And 
Barty  was  introduced  into  a world  as 
delightful  to  him  as  it  was  new — and  to 
music  that  ravished  his  soul  with  a novel 
enchantment:  Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner, 
Schumann — and  he  found  that  Schubert 
had  written  a few  other  songs  besides  the 
famous  “Serenade”! 

One  evening  he  was  even  asked  if  he 
could  make  music  himself,  and  actually 
volunteered  to  sing — and  sang  that  fa- 
mous ballad  of  Balfe’s  which  seems  des- 
tined to  become  immortal  in  this  country 
— “When  other  lips”.  . . aZias,  “Then 
you’ll  remember  me!” 
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Strange  to  say,  it  was  absolutely  new 
to  this  high  musical  circle,  but  they 
went  quite  mad  over  it;  and  the  beau- 
tiful melody  got  naturalized  from  that 
moment  in  Belgium  and  beyond,  and 
Barty  was  proclaimed  the  primo  tenore  of 
Antwerp— although  he  was  only  a bary- 
tone! 

A fortnight  after  this  Barty  heard 
“When  other  lips”  played  by  the 
“Guides”  band  in  the  park  at  Brussels. 
Its  first  appearance  out  of  England — and 
all  through  him. 

Then  he  belonged  to  the  Antwerp 
“ Cercle  Artistique,”  where  he  made 
many  friends  and  was  very  popular,  as  I 
can  well  imagine. 

Thus  he  was  happier  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life;  but  for  one  thing  that 
plagued  him  now  and  again:  his  oft-re- 
curring desire  to  be  conscious  once  more 
of  the  north,  which  he  had  not  felt  for 
four  or  five  yeqrs. 

The  want  of  this  sensation  at  certain 
periods — especially  at  night — would  send 
a chill  thrill  of  desolation  through  him 
like  a wave ; a wild  panic,  a quick  agony, 
as  though  the  true  meaning  of  absolute 
loneliness  were  suddenly  realized  by  a 
lightning  flash  of  insight,  and  it  were  to 
last  for  ever  and  ever. 

This  would  pass  away  in  a second  or 
two,  but  left  a haunting  recollection  be- 
hind for  many  hours.  And  then  all  was 
again  sunshine,  and  the  world  was  made 
of  many  friends— and  solitude  was  im- 
possible evermore. 

One  memorable  morning  this  happi- 
ness received  a check  and  a great  horror 
befell  him.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
summer— just  before  the  vacation. 

With  a dozen  others,  he  was  painting 
the  head  of  an  old  man  from  the  life, 
when  he  became  quite  suddenly  conscious 
of  something  strange  in  his  sight.  First 
he  shut  his  left  eye  and  saw  with  his 
right  quite  perfectly;  then  he  shut  the 
right,  and  lo!  whatever  he  looked  at  with 
the  left  dwindled  to  a vanishing  point 
and  became  invisible.  No  rubbing  or 
bathing  of  his  eye  would  alter  the  terri- 
ble fact,  and  he  knew  what  great  fear 
really  means,  for  the  first  time. 

Much  kind  concern  was  expressed,  and 
Van  Lerius  told  him  to  go  at  once  to  a 
Monsieur  Noiret,  a professor  at  the  Cath- 


olic University  of  Louvain,  who  had  at- 
tended him  for  the  eyes,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  oculist  in 
Belgium. 

Barty  wrote  immediately  and  an  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  in  three  days 
he  saw  the  great  man,  half  professor, 
half  priest,  who  took  him  into  a dark 
chamber  lighted  by  a lamp  and  dilated 
his  pupil  with  atropine  and  looked  into 
his  eye  with  the  newly  discovered  “oph- 
thalmoscope.” 

Professor  Noiret  told  him  it  was  merely 
a congestion  of  the  retina — for  which  no 
cause  could  be  assigned;  and  that  he 
would  be  cured  in  less  than  a month. 
That  he  was  to  have  a seton  let  into  the 
back  of  his  neck,  dry-cup  himself  on  the 
chest  and  thighs  night  and  morning,  and 
take  a preparation  of  mercury  three  times 
a day.  Also  that  he  must  go  to  the  sea- 
side immediately — and  he  recommended 
Ostend. 

Barty  told  him  that  he  was  an  impecu- 
nious art  student,  and  that  Ostend  was  a 
very  expensive  place. 

Noiret  considerately  recommended 
Blankenberghe,  which  was  cheap;  asked 
for  and  took  his  full  fee,  and  said,  with  a 
courtly  priestly  bow: 

“ If  you  are  not  cured,  come  back  in  a 
month.  Au  revoir  /” 

So  poor  Barty  had  the  seton  put  in  by 
a kind  of  barber  - surgeon,  and  was  told 
how  to  dress  it  night  and  morning;  got 
his  medicines  and  his  dry-cupping  appa- 
ratus, and  went  off  to  Blankenberghe 
quite  hopeful. 

And  there  things  happened  to  him 
which  I really  think  are  worth  telling; 
in  the  first  place,  because,  even  if  they  did 
not  concern  Barty  Josselin,  they  should 
be  amusing  for  their  own  sake — that  is, 
if  I could  only  tell  them  as  he  told  me 
afterwards;  and  I will  do  my  best! 

And  then  he  was  nearing  the  end  of 
the  time  when  he  was  to  remain  as  other 
mortals  are.  His  new  life  was  soon  to 
open,  the  great  change  to  which  we  owe 
the  Barty  Josselin  who  has  changed  the 
world  for  us ! 

Besides,  this  is  a biography — not  a 
novel — not  literature!  So  what  does  it 
matter  how  it’s  written,  so  long  as  it’s  all 
true ! 

[to  be  continued.] 
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A CENTURY’S  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  FRANCHISE  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  N.  THORPE. 


THE  evolution  of  American  politics  is 
from  a basis  of  things  to  a basis  of 
persons.  We  began  our  government  on 
the  basis  of  property,  but  time  discloses 
that  man  is  the  chief  corner-stone.  Ev- 
idences of  the  transition  are  presented 
sometimes  unexpectedly,  as  in  the  objec- 
tion to  an  income  tax : “If  this  be  a gov- 
ernment of  men,  taxes  must  be  levied  on 
men,  and  not  on  property.  When  all 
men  are  taxed  according  to  fixed  and 
equitable  rules,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  the  burden  imposed  on  each 
individual,  the  government  rests  on  men, 
not  on  things.” 

The  American  system  rests  fundamen- 
tally on  the  franchise.  All  our  constitu- 
tions and  laws  are  devices  to  enfranchise 
the  man  as  an  individual,  and  as  a per- 
son having  communal  relations  in  a civil 
corporation — the  town,  the  county,  the 
commonwealth,  or  the  nation. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  chief  strug- 
gle in  America  has  been, and  continues  to 
be,  the  struggle  for  the  franchise.  In  a 
democracy  every  human  interest  is  event- 
ually valued  as  a political  force.  De- 
mocracy exposes  the  individual.  It  rests 
the  whole  case  of  civilization  upon  his  in- 
tegrity. Thus  it  follows  that  crafty  men 
may  substitute  a political  device  for  integ- 
rity, and  witless  men  may  confuse  integ- 
rity with  the  device.  A democracy  is  at 
the  mercy  of  ideas.  If  the  conduit  for 
their  currency  is  easy  and  open,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  an  upheaval  of  the  state. 
The  offices  in  commonwealth,  in  city, 
in  shire,  and  in  national  government  are 
safety-valves  in  our  democracy.  A talk- 
ing Congress  is  less  destructive  than  a 
muzzled  populace.  Even  French  revolu- 
tions collapse  when  all  Paris  talks  free- 
ly. The  secret  of  government  is  to  en- 
franchise ideas.  Men  never  talk  and  fight 
at  the  same  time. 

In  theory  there  will  always  be  two  po- 
litical parties  in  a democracy.  One  will 
construct  its  machinery  from  the  landless 
and  those  without  property.  It  will  pre- 
scribe wealth  for  those  who  can  take  it 
from  its  present  possessors.  A new  order 
is  easier  than  the  old. . Indeed,  is  it  not 
easier  at  any  time  of  difficulty  to  begin 
anew  than  sedulously  to  carry  through 
the  original  plan?  This  is  the  party  of 


the  future;  the  party  by  amendment;  the 
party  for  change.  It  finds  the  world 
weary  of  the  old  reformers,  who  left  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  to  find  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  It  finds  thought  outrunning  per- 
formance; its  philosophy  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  discontent.  It  knows  that  the 
promise  of  pleasure,  of  wealth,  of  power, 
is  a more  virtuous  incentive  than  present 
pain,  present  poverty,  or  present  weak- 
ness. It  will  be  destructive  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  constructive  of  the 
institutions  of  to-morrow.  It  lives  in  the 
future,  but  is  forced  to  collect  taxes  to-day. 
Could  it  free  its  disciples  from  these  pres- 
ent burdens,  there  would  be  but  one  party 
in  the  world.  It  is  founded  on  persons. 

The  other  party  has  a long  memory. 
It  prefers  the  ease  of  conserving  to  the 
labor  of  destroying.  Men  pass  away; 
things  remain  longer;  ideas  only  are  im- 
mortal. It  therefore  builds  on  ideas,  and 
attempts  to  anchor  things  to  them.  The 
present  is  the  true  time.  What  has  been, 
will  be,  therefore  the  passing  populace 
may  pass  on.  Think  for  them,  furnish 
them  labor,  protect  them, but  anchor  them 
to  real  things.  Identify  their  interests 
with  the  interests  of  the  state.  Repair, 
but  destroy  not.  Enfranchise  men  as 
thinking  creatures,  as  ideas  in  the  flesh. 
Only  little  ideas  can  ruin  the  common- 
wealth. Therefore  the  great  teacher,  the 
great  school,  the  great  builder,  the  great 
industry,  the  great  state.  To  enfranchise 
little  minds  is  to  turn  into  the  streets  men 
who  squeak  and  gibber.  Secure  the  means 
for  practical  intelligence  before  placing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude. 
Then  is  the  state  secure. 

These  two  parties  have  made  our  polit- 
ical history.  At  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  conservative  party  was  in  power ; 
at  the  close  of  this  century  the  radical 
party  is  in  power.  The  revolution  has 
been  from  government  founded  on  prop- 
erty to  government  founded  on  persons. 

In  nature  the  processes  of  evolution  ai*e 
marked  by  the  emergence  of  types.  It  is 
so  in  the  evolution  of  government,  for 
government  is  a natural  process.  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  American  governments  were 
evolved,  the  two  types  of  political  evolu- 
tion were  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.  Ham- 
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ilton’s  ideas  of  government  rest  on  two 
propositions — that  government  is  a device 
of  checks  and  balances,  created  by  a few 
thoughtful  men,  and,  under  their  control, 
supported  by  many  less  thoughtful  men, 
who  are  protected  by  the  device,  and  pros- 
pered in  their  affairs  as  a compensation 
for  their  support;  and  secondly,  that  prop- 
erty is  the  basis  of  government.  The  New 
England  formulation  of  the  Hamiltonian 
idea  is:  ‘‘Government  shall  be  one  of 
laws,  not  one  of  men.” 

Jefferson’s  ideas  of  government  rest 
also  on  two  main  propositions— that  gov- 
ernment is  probably  a necessary  device, 
of  which  the  more  you  have  the  worse 
you  are  off;  and  that  government  is 
founded  on  persons. 

Between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  is 
Franklin,  whose  concept  of  government 
is  that  “a  general  government  is  neces- 
sary for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment but  may  be  a blessing  to  the 
people  if  well  administered.” 

The  eighteenth  century  was  the  century 
of  modern  political  theories.  Their  influ- 
ence is  seen  in  the  language  of  all  the 
American  and  French  constitutions  of 
that  time.  Voltaire  set  the  pace  for 
France,  Jefferson  for  America;  and  Jef- 
ferson is  commonly  called,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  father  of  American  democracy. 
Hamilton’s  and  Jefferson’s  theories  of 
government  have  been  subjected  for  a 
century  to  the  severe  test  which,  in 
Franklin’s  opinion,  discloses  whether  a 
government  is  a blessing  or  a curse  to  its 
people — the  test  of  administration.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  been  spent  in  ad- 
ministering the  political  theories  of  the 
eighteenth.  The  process  has  been  one  of 
evolution,  marked  by-  the  emergence  of 
two  administrative  types — Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  Webster  died,  Lincoln  was  in  his 
forty-fourth  year.  These  years  were  the 
years  of  Webster’s  influence  and  fame. 
His  orations  had  become  a part  of  the 
world’s  literature;  his  eloquence  had  be- 
come the  glory  of  the  nation.  Yet  no 
trace  of  Webster’s  influence  on  Lincoln 
exists.  The  man,  the  voice,  the  argument, 
seem  never  to  have  become  part  of  Lin- 
coln’s world.  Other  public  men  of  Lin- 
coln’s and  of  a later  generation  have 
made  a study  of  Webster.  It  is  not 
known  that  Lincoln  ever  read  a line  of 
his  speeches.  The  obscure  Lincoln  was 
as  unconscious  of  Webster  as  Webster 


was  unconscious  of  the  plain  lawyer  of 
Sangamon  County. 

Had  they  known  each  other,  it  may  be 
said,  they  would  have  remained  strangers. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  know  each  other  as  now  the  world 
knows  each  of  them.  Each  was  a type 
in  the  administrative  evolution  of  popu- 
lar government.  Webster  was  admired, 
but  not  loved  or  profoundly  trusted  by 
the  people.  Lincoln  trusted  the  people, 
and  therefore  the  people  trusted  him. 

Webster’s  reply  to  Hayne,  and  Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg  address,  the  one  the 
longest,  the  other  the  shortest,  speech  of 
its  kind  in  our  history,  are  also  the  most 
famed.  Lincoln’s  is  lofty  in  sentiment 
and  faultless  in  form;  Webster’s,  less  per- 
fect in  form,  is  equally  lofty  in  senti- 
ment, and  the  sentiment  of  each,  “ dear 
to  every  American  heart,”  is  the  liberty 
and  union  of  the  nation.  Of  all  utter- 
ances in  America  during  this  century  we 
would  least  willingly  let  these  two  utter- 
ances die.  We  cherish  them  because  they 
embody  the  dominant  cause  of  the  cen- 
tury in  America — “Whether  the  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  can  long  endure.”  This  has  been 
the  administrative  question  of  American 
democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century — a 
question  that  compelled  answer  just  as 
the  century  had  lost  its  youth  and  was 
entering  upon  its  responsible  manhood; 
a question  which  the  America  of  Webster 
asked,  and  which,  ten  years  later,  the 
America  of  Lincoln  answered. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  that  question 
and  to  appreciate  that  answer  if  we  fol- 
low the  evolution  of  the  franchise-during 
those  four-and-forty  years.  The  United 
States  in  1789,  when  its  Constitution  was 
adopted,  was  a limited  democracy.  So, 
too,  were  the  commonwealths.  The  latter 
continued  limited  democracies  for  one  gen- 
eration ; the  United  States  for  two.  The 
limitation  was  of  the  franchise.  Jeffer- 
son theorized  that  a man  should  vote 
because  he  is  a man.  The  conserva- 
tive party  interpreted  the  franchise  as  the 
privilege  of  men  who,  by  long  residence, 
if  they  were  not  to  the  manor  born,  by 
religious  belief,  and  by  the  possession  of 
property  could  be  intrusted  with  so  valu- 
able a privilege. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  those  who 
questioned  the  justice  of  these  qualifica- 
tions were  considered  anarchists.  Long 
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residence  was  necessary  to  enable  the  elec- 
tor to  understand  communal  interests.  A 
religious  qualification  was  necessary  as  a 
deterrent  of  crime.  A property  qualifi- 
cation was  necessary  as  a safe  anchor  for 
the  state. 

These  qualifications  limited  the  elector- 
ate; similar  qualifications,  more  exacting, 
limited  candidature.  Government  was 
controlled  and  administered  by  the  few. 
It  was  government  of  the  few,  by  the 
few,  for  the  many.  On  the  return  of 
America  to  a peace  footing,  in  1783,  a 
counter-revolution  began.  A similar 
counter-revolution  followed  the  second 
war  with  England,  the  Mexican,  and  the 
civil  war.  These  counter-revolutions  in- 
volved the  franchise.  By  1810  the  first 
had  nearly  obliterated  the  religious  quali- 
fication of  the  right  to  vote.  It  did  not 
obliterate  a quasi-religious  test,  as  a “ be- 
lief in  a future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments,” before  they  could  serve  on 
juries  or  be  witnesses;  or  “a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a Supreme  Being”  before 
they  could  be  eligible  to  office.  These 
qualifications,  peculiar  to  the  Southern 
States  from  1835  to  1868,  awaited  the  coun- 
ter-revolution that  followed  the  civil  war, 
when,  save  in  three,  they  were  abolished. 
Franklin,  in  a letter  to  Priestley,  written 
from  Passy  in  1784,  spoke  of  the  quasi-re- 
ligious test  at  that  time  required  by  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania:  “The  evil 
of  it  is  less,  as  no  inhabitant  nor  officer  of 
the  government,  except  members  of  As- 
sembly, are  required  to  make  the  declara- 
tion.” 

Jefferson  had  let  loose  the  idea  that 
was  to  change  the  state.  “The  error 
seems  not  sufficiently  eradicated  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  acts 
of  the  body,  are  subject  to  the  coercion  of 
the  laws.  But  our  rulers  can  have  au- 
thority over  such  natural  rights  only  as 
we  have  submitted  to  them.  The  rights 
of  conscience  we  never  submitted  ; we 
could  not  submit.  We  are  answerable 
for  them  to  our  God.  The  legitimate 
powers  of  government  extend  to  such 
acts  only  as  are  injurious  to  others.  But 
it  does  me  no  injury  for  my  neighbor  to 
say  there  are  twenty  gods  or  no  god.  It 
neither  picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my 
leg.  If  it  be  said  his  testimony  in  a 
court  of  justice  cannot  be  relied  on,  reject 
it  then,  and  be  the  stigma  on  him.  Con- 
straint may  make  him  worse  by  making 
him  a hypocrite, but  it  will  never  make  him 


a truer  man.  It  may  fix  him  obstinate- 
ly in  his  errors,  but  will  not  cure  them. 
Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  ef- 
fectual agents  against  error;  the  way  to 
silence  religious  disputes  is  to  take  no 
notice  of  them.”  The  application  of 
these  liberal  ideas  has  abolished  religious 
tests  in  this  country,  save  in  four  com- 
monwealths, and  their  Constitutions  were 
made  a generation  ago. 

By  1820  the  struggle  for  the  franchise 
was  the  chief  issue  before  the  coun- 
try. In  that  year  the  political  reformers 
in  Massachusetts,  led  by  Levi  Lincoln, 
sought  to  change  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  from  property  to 
persons.  Very  distinguished  were  the 
men  who  in  the  Convention  of  that  year 
opposed  that  innovation.  Most  venerable 
in  years  and  service  was  John  Adams,  the 
author  of  the  Constitution  which  they 
were  called  to  amend.  He  asserted  that 
the  great  object  of  government  is  to  make 
property  secure,  and  quoted  freely  from 
classic  history  to  show  that  “ by  destroy- 
ing the  balance  between  property  and 
numbers,  and  in  consequence,  a torrent 
of  popular  commotion  broke  in  and  des- 
olated the  republic  of  Athens.”  To 
change  the  basis  of  representation  in 
Massachusetts  would  cause  a like  desola- 
tion. In  these  opinions  Adams  was  sup- 
ported by  Justice  Story,  but  by  none  so 
ably  or  successfully  as  by  Webster,  who 
spoke  at  length  on  “ property  the  basis  of 
government.”  So  satisfactory  was  this 
speech  to  Webster  that  a week  later  he 
incorporated  it  in  his  Plymouth  oration. 
The  world  has  long  been  familiar  with 
this  classic.  Its  leading  passages  now 
seem  to  belong  to  the  political  concepts 
of  ancient  times.  “ If  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  be  to  found  government  on 
property,  and  that  it  should  look  to  those 
who  hold  property  for  its  protection,  it  is 
entirely  just  that  property  should  have 
its  due  weight  and  consideration  in  po- 
litical arrangements.  Life  and  personal 
liberty  are  no  doubt  to  be  protected  by 
law;  but  property  is  also  to  be  protected 
by  law,  and  is  the  fund  out  of  which  the 
means  for  protecting  life  and  liberty  are 
usually  furnished.” 

Against  Adams  and  Story  and  Web- 
ster, Levi  Lincoln  and  his  political  asso- 
ciates spoke  in  vain.  Webster’s  speech 
was  supposed  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
answer  slowly  came,  however,  from  many 
voices — not  like  his,  commanding  the  ear 
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of  the  nation,  but  such  as  are  called  ob- 
scure and  feeble.  For  sixteen  years  these 
voices  gathered  strength.  In  1836  Web- 
ster was  paying  his  respects,  as  a Senator 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Legislature 
which  had  elected  him.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  under  discussion 
as  he  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  House.  A Democratic  mem- 
ber was  making  a vigorous  attack  upon 
the  idea  that  property  is  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernment. Had  not  Webster  forever  set- 
tled that  controversy  in  the  convention 
of  1820?  Before  he  left  the  chamber  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a two-thirds 
vote,  and  was  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
following  November  election. 

A year  later,  in  New  York,  the  strug- 
gle for  the  franchise  involved  the  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualifications,  the  short- 
ening of  the  term  of  residence  to  become 
an  elector,  and  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  persons  of  color.  Tompkins, 
then  just  from  two  terms  in  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  was  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  leader  of  the  party  favoring 
the  extension.  There  were  Federalists 
and  Democrats  who  opposed  the  innova- 
tion. Such  Federalists  as  Chancellor 
Kent  and  Rufus  King,  members  of  the 
convention,  opposed  what  was  then  called 
universal  suffrage — a suffrage  stripped  of 
a property  qualification — and  ihey  were 
joined  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  famous 
lieutenant  of  the  most  famous  Democrat 
of  this  century.  These  agreed  that  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  should  repre- 
sent property;  the  other,  persons.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
persons  of  color  was  grounded  on  fear. 
It  would  endanger  the  State.  Their  loyal- 
ty could  not  be  relied  on.  Rufus  King 
pointed  out  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
exclusion.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  “ the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States.”  In  Massachusetts,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  Vermont,  persons  of  color  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  voting.  If  a citi- 
zen formerly  of  one  of  these  States  moved 
into  New  York,  became  a citizen,  and 
obeyed  the  laws,  how  could  he  be  excluded 
from  the  right  to  vote?  The  convention 
replied  by  inserting  in  the  Constitution 
a clause  enabling  male  persons  of  color, 
qualified  by  a three  years’  residence  in  the 
State  and  the  possession  of  property  of 
the  value  of  $250,  to  vote.  For  a white 


man  no  property  qualification  was  re- 
quired, and  a residence  of  but  one  year. 
The  race  question  had  permanently  en- 
tered American  politics.  Of  course  only 
free  male  persons  of  color  were  intended 
in  this  extension  of  the  franchise.  In 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont slavery  had  been  unlawful  for  near- 
ly half  a century.  In  other  Northern 
States  it  was  lawful  in  1820. 

Ten  years  later  the  struggle  for  the 
franchise  was  a forlorn  hope  in  the  Rich- 
mond convention.  Eighty  thousand 
white  male  inhabitants  of  Virginia  were 
disfranchised  by  the  property  qualifica- 
tion in  the  Constitution  of  1776.  The 
ideas  of  these  non-freeholders  were,  ex- 
pressed in  a memorial  from  the  non- 
freeholders of  Richmond.  Chief-Justice 
Marshall  presented  it,  but  voted  against 
its  favorable  consideration.  Two  ex-Pre- 
si dents  of  the  United  States,  James  Mad- 
ison and  James  Monroe,  and  a future 
President,  John  Tyler,  also  members  of 
this  convention,  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  freehold  qualification.  Like  John 
Adams  in  the  Massachusetts  convention, 
like  Kent  and  King  in  New  York,  like 
all  American  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Madison  and  Monroe  drew  their 
premises  and  political  analogies  from  the 
history  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  repub- 
lics. The  separation  of  government  from 
its  true  basis,  property  in  land,  would  de- 
stroy the  state. 

Monroe,  too  feeble  in  health  to  continue 
as  presiding  officer,  made  his*  last  public 
utterance  an  expostulation  against  the  ex- 
tension. The  best  evidence  of  attachment 
to  the  country,  he  thought,  was  “some 
hold  in  the  territory  itself;  some  interest 
in  the  soil ; something  that  we  own,  not  as 
passengers  or  voyagers,  who  have  no  prop- 
erty in  the  State,  and  nothing  to  bind  them 
to  it.  The  object  is  to  give  firmness  and 
permanency  to  our  attachment.  And 
these  (that  is,  property  qualifications)  are 
the  best  means  by  which  it  may  be  accom- 
plished. These  transient  passengers  may 
be  foreigners.  . . . Ours  is  a government 
of  the  people,  ....  but  the  whole  system 
is  as  yet  an  experiment;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  such  a government  can  be 
maintained.”  And  he  thought  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  to  non-freeholders  too 
dangerous  an  innovation.  The  poor  man 
should  be  induced  to  use  exertions  which 
would  soon  obtain  for  him  the  right  of 
voting. 
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But  the  man  on  whose  words  the  conven- 
tion hung  was  Madison,  and  he  thought 
the  rights  of  property  and  persons  were 
inseparable.  Property  was  reliable;  men 
were  not.  If  universal  suffrage  were 
granted,  the  majority  would  not  sufficient- 
ly respect  the  rights  of  the  minority.  The 
convention  supported  Marshall,  Madison, 
and  Monroe.  The  petitioning  non-free- 
holders found  no  advocate  so  eloquent  as 
their  own  memorial.  The  mere  owner- 
ship of  real  estate  gave  no  superior  right 
to  the  suffrage.  The  great  charter  of 
American  government  declared  44  that 
all  men  by  nature  are  free  and  equal 
and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of 
which,  when  they  enter  into  a state  of 
society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact  de- 
prive or  divest  their  posterity.”  The 
venerated  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  of  the  Act  of  Religious 
Freedom  had  fully  set  forth  the  rights 
of  man.  Deprived  of  their  political  rights, 
the  eighty  thousand  non-freeholders  might 
become  a dangerous  class.  They  were  the 
mechanics  and  artificers  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
had  forced  the  young  men  of  Virginia  to 
migrate  to  Western  States,  where  such  re- 
strictions were  not  tolerated.  Therefore 
they  thought  themselves  justly  entitled  to 
the  right  to  vote.  The  convention  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  freehold  qualification 
continued  in  Virginia  twenty  years  more. 
The  vigorous  appeal  of  the  non -free- 
holders of  Richmond  suggests  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  that  political  whirl- 
wind which  swept  over  this  country  at 
the  time  of  General  Jackson’s  election. 
It  was  called  by  those  who  directed  the 
storm  44  the  uprising  of  a free  people.”  It 
was  the  political  prelude  to  the  era  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  into  which  the  country  was 
passing. 

But  a serious  obstacle  was  in  the  way. 
What  shall  be  the  law  of  the  franchise  in 
a democracy-  in  which  persons  are  also 
property  ? Either  persons  must  cease 
being  property  or  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy must  be  abandoned. 

The  bridgeless  gulf  between  Webster 
and  Lincoln  was  becoming  apparent. 
The  doctrine  Webster  advocated  never 
prevailed  outside  of  the  original  States. 
Proportional  popular  representation  has 
become  the  basis  for  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Senatorial  differs  from 
the  Assembly  district  only  in  size. 

In  the  slaveholding  States  the  property 


basis  of  government  longer  affected  na- 
tional politics.  When  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  framed,  Gorham 
of  Massachusetts  said  if  property  voted 
in  the  South  it  should  vote  in  the  North. 
The  houses  and  cattle  of  Massachusetts 
should  be  counted  as  well  as  the  slaves  of 
South  Carolina. 

Two -fifths  of  a slave  was  property; 
three -fifths  was  pei*son.  The  anomaly 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  democracy  in 
which  it  prevailed.  President  Monroe’s 
doubt  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  in 
1830  was  characteristic  of  all  American 
statesmen  till  slavery  was  abolished. 

North  Carolina  in  1835,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1838,  in  revising  their  eighteenth- 
century  Constitutions,  were  compelled  to 
consider  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
free  male  persons  of  color.  Each  State 
refused,  and  for  the  same  reason.  There 
was  no  precedent;  the  State  would  be 
overrun  by  negroes ; they  were  incapable 
of  becoming  intelligent  citizens;  social 
equality  could  not  be  extended  to  them, 
and  to  extend  political  equality  would 
only  precipitate  a revolution;  they  al- 
ready enjoyed  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  and  were  quite  as  well  off  as 
they  could  expect  to  be.  If  given  the 
franchise,  they  would  become  the  crea- 
tures of  designing  men,  and  the  State 
would  suffer.  Michigan  in  1835,  though 
in  convention  unanimously  agreeing  to 
the  clause  forbidding  slavery,  with  almost 
equal  unanimity  refused  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  free  persons  of  color.  Wis- 
consin in  1847,  after  adopting  an  abolition 
clause,  refused  them  franchise  as  Michi- 
gan had  done  twelve  years  before,  and 
further  refused  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  electors  of  the  State.  Illinois  in 
1818,  and  again  in  1848,  limited  the  suf- 
frage to  white  males,  though  declaring 
slavery  unlawful,  and  slave  indentures 
void.  Ohio  in  1850  pursued  a similar 
course.  Indiana  a year  later  made  it 
a penal  offence  to  encourage  negroes  or 
mulattoes  to  settle  in  the  State,  the  fines 
paid  in  to  constitute  a fund  wherewith 
the  State  might  transport  such  persons  of 
color  as  would  consent  to  go.  Tennessee 
in  1835  included  free  persons  of  color  as 
possible  members  of  her  electorate.  The 
Western  States  admitted  from  1846  to 
1858,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  Minne- 
sota, Oregon,  Kansas  — all  free  States — 
denied  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
the  free  African.  Oregon  in  its  Consti- 
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tution  practically  forbade  him  to  come. 
The  African  was  disfranchised  in  the 
North  and  enslaved  in  the  South.  Save 
as  productive  property,  the  hand  of  man 
was  turned  against  him.  His  condition 
was  held  to  be  morally  axiomatic,  and 
expressive  of  the  will  of  God.  It  was  an- 
other emphasis  of  the  presumptuous  doc- 
trine, less  heard  of  in  late  years  than  for- 
merly— Populi  vox,  Dei  vox . 

Meanwhile  other  phases  of  the  suffrage 
were  under  discussion.  In  1846  the  de- 
bate began  in  New  York  in  favor  of  its 
extension  to  woman.  Four  years  later  a 
resolution,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Con- 
vention favoring  the  extension.  It  was 
too  unprecedented  to  be  treated  seriously. 
Its  seven  defenders  made  no  campaign 
in  its  behalf.  One  ventured  the  opinion 
that  women  ought  to  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity with  men  in  education,  in  the 
control  of  their  property,  in  work  and 
wages,  and  the  franchise. 

To  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  wo- 
man-suffrage question  in  American  pol- 
itics, the  conditions  of  life  in  1850  were 
favorable.  Her  toil  helped  to  clear  off 
mortgages  from  the  farm  , to  educate  the 
children ; to  carry  on  business ; to  manage 
property;  to  support  schools,  churches, 
and  newspapers;  to  make  social  life  pos- 
sible ; and  to  develop  the  great  West. 
There  the  franchise  was  first  granted  her. 

The  new  phases  of  woman’s  activity 
signified  new  economic  adjustments  in 
American  life  certain  to  have  a political 
effect.  The  adjustment  signified  that  her 
industrial  freedom  must  be  declared,  and 
her  industrial  necessitated  her  political 
freedom. 

In  1853,  in  Massachusetts,  a petition 
signed  by  two  thousand  women  was  re- 
ferred by  the  convention  then  in  session 
to  its  Committee  on  the  Franchise,  of 
which  Araasa  Walker  was  chairman.  The 
petition  asked  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  women.  The  committee  in  its 
report  begged  to  be  excused  from  consid- 
ering the  request.  The  petition,  as  far  as 
the  committee  knew,  was  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Nor  would  the  committee  argue 
the  case.  Of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
women  in  Massachusetts,  but  one  in  a 
hundred  had  signed  the  petition.  This 
all  women  in  the  State  had  been  free  to 
do.  That  they  had  not  signed  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  they  did  not  care  to 
sign,  and  that  in  their  opinion,  as  it  was 


also  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  they 
were  already  duly  represented  by  their 
husbands,  their  brothers,  and  their  sons. 
And  the  convention  dismissed  the  peti- 
tioners, “having  given  them  a careful 
hearing.” 

Webster  passed  away  with  that  vision 
before  him  that  did  “sear  his  eyeballs.” 
It  was  the  fearful  vision  which  had  been 
before  him  for  twenty  years — a vision  of 
“ the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of 
a once  glorious  Union;  States  dissevered, 
discordant,  belligerent;  a land  rent  with 
civil  feuds,  drenched  in  fraternal  blood.” 
His  last  great  public  utterance,  the  7th  of 
March  speech,  applied  ideas  expressed  by 
him  thirty  years  before,  that  property,  not 
persons,  is  the  basis  of  government,  and 
now  his  application  tended  to  strengthen 
slavery.  Five  years  after  his  death  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  carried  the  polit- 
ical doctrine  involved  in  Webster’s  idea 
presumptively  to  its  final  judicial  inter- 
pretation. By  this  decision  the  African 
even  lost  his  three-fifths  .claim  to  person- 
ality. 

More  than  any  other  utterance  made  by 
any  body  of  American  officials  down  to 
the  day  of  its  delivery,  this  stirred  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  an  examination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  American  democracy.  If  this 
decision  was  true,  democracy  was  a mis- 
nomer; all  white  men  were  slave-catch- 
ers, all  slaves  mere  personal  property. 
The  nation  at  once  detected  the  moral 
incongruity  of  the  decision.  In  the  court 
of  national  conscience  this  decision  was 
reversed ; and  its  legal  effect  was  soon  cut 
short  by  the  sword. 

The  war  was  essentially  an  industrial 
struggle — a struggle  between  free  labor 
and  the  masters  of  slave  labor.  The 
emancipation  of  negro  slaves  was  a war 
measure,  and  conferred  no  political  privi- 
leges upon  the  freedmen.  As  the  nation- 
al army  restored  civil  order-  in  the  South- 
ern States  after  the  close  of  the  war,  op- 
portunity came  for  the  reconstruction  of 
their  governments.  And  first  in  Louisi- 
ana, whose  loyal  people,  in  1864,  elected 
Michael  Hahn  Governor.  On  the  13th  of 
March  President  Lincoln  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Hahn,  congratulating  him  on  hav- 
ing fixed  his  name  in  history  as  the  first 
free  State  Governor  of  Louisiana:  “ Now 
you  are  about  to  have  aconvention,  which, 
among  other  things,  will  probably  define 
the  elective  franchise,  I barely  suggest, 
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for  your  private  consideration,  whether 
some  of  the  colored  people  may  not  be 
let  in;  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelli- 
gent, and  especially  those  who  have  fought 
gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They  would  prob- 
ably help  in  some  trying  time  to  come  to 
keep  the  jewel  of  liberty  in  the  family  of 
freedom.” 

Probably  this  was  the  first  suggestion 
of  its  kind  from  the  President.  In  re- 
sponse to  it  the  Louisiana  convention  of 
1864,  kept  in  order  with  difficulty  by  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  its  president  and  its 
sergeant-at-arms,  abolished  slavery,  and 
empowered  the  Legislature  to  extend  the 
suffrage  to  such  other  persons,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  as  by  military  service, 
by  taxation  to  support  the  government, 
or  by  intellectual  fitness,  might  be  deemed 
entitled  to  vote,  thus  embodying  Lincoln’s 
suggestion. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  other 
States  attempted  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, but  they  refused  to  extend  political 
rights  to  negroes.  South  Carolina  not 
only  denied  them  these  rights,  but  refused 
to  include  them  in  the  apportionment  of 
representation.  As  the  right  to  vote  em- 
anates from  the  State,  four  millions  of 
persons,  comprising  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a million  of  males  twenty -one 
years  of  age  and  over,  were  thus  excluded 
from  political  rights  and  from  representa- 
tion. The  race  problem  became  at  once 
a national  issue.  Its  solution  was  the 
work  of  that  counter-revolution  which 
followed  the  civil  war. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1865,  President 
Johnson  wrote  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
or of  Mississippi, W.L. Sharkey : “If  you 
could  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  all 
persons  of  color  who  can  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  English 
and  write  their  names,  and  to  all  persons 
of  color  who  own  real  estate  valued  at 
not  less  than  $250  and  pay  taxes  thereon, 
you  would  completely  disarm  the  adver- 
sary and  set  an  example  the  other  States 
would  follow.  This  you  can  do  with  per- 
fect safety,  and  you  thus  place  the  South- 
ern States,  in  reference  to  free  persons  of 
color,  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  free 
States.”  But  Mississippi  declined  to  fol- 
low the  suggestion,  though,  twenty -five 
years  later,  it  followed  it  almost  literally, 
but  for  a different  purpose. 

A struggle  over  the  franchise  thus  be- 
gan between  the  reconstructed  States  and 
Congress.  The  Constitutions  made  in 
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the  conventions  of  1865  were  declared  by 
Congress  to  be  illegal  and  void.  The  re- 
construction acts  of  1867,  affirming  that 
illegality,  provided  that  qualified  electors 
in  the  designated  Confederate  States — 
Virginia  being  subject  to  a special  act — 
upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
being  duly  registered,  might  elect  dele- 
gates to  constitutional  conventions.  Each 
could  then  frame  a supreme  law,  which, 
if  approved  by  Congress,  should  become 
the  State  Constitution.  The  condition 
imposed  was  the  ratification  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  giving  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  qualified  persons,  irrespective 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Thus  the  national  govern- 
ment compelled  the  reconstructed  States 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  colored 
race,  and  to  include  it  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation.  In  the  recon- 
struction conventions  of  1868, except  South 
Carolina,  a firm  protest  was  made.  The 
protest  in  Arkansas  was  typical  of  the 
feeling  throughout  the  South.  The  inev- 
itable result  of  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  the  negro — so  ran  this  protest — 
“ would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  white 
man’s  government  of  our  fathers,  and  an 
erection  of  an  Africanized  government  in 
its  stead.  The  negro  is  not  the  equal  of 
the  white  man.  In  mind  and  body  the 
differences  are  striking,  numerous,  and 
insurmountable.  Four  thousand  years 
ago  he  was  exactly  what  he  is  to-day. 
All  history  demonstrates  his  utter  inca- 
pacity for  self-government,  and  his  utter 
want  of  appreciation  of  free  institutions. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  our  own  experience 
and  the  teachings  of  history  inexorably 
point  to  this  dreadful  result.  The  in- 
vesting of  an  inferior  race  with  social 
and  political  equality  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  miscegenation,  and  the  conse- 
quent utter  deterioration  and  degeneracy 
of  the  dominant  race.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  political  equality  (politically 
that  equality  resulting  from  the  indis- 
criminate exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise) will  result  in  social  equality,  un- 
less, in  the  throes  and  conflicts  which 
will  inevitably  precede  the  new  order  of 
things,  one  or  the  other  of  the  races  per- 
ishes from  the  earth.” 

No  expression  of  this  kind  came  from 
South  Carolina,  because  its  second  recon- 
struction convention  was  composed  chief- 
ly of  colored  men.  In  Charleston,  where, 
eight  years  before,  the  first  secession  con- 
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vention,  composed  of  slave-owners,  had 
declared  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
there  assembled  now  another,  to  which 
some  lately  slaves  were  delegates.  For- 
mer masters  were  disfranchised,  and  de- 
clared incapable  either  of  being  members 
of  the  convention  or  of  expressing  any 
opinion  of  its  work  by  their  votes. 

Never  before  was  there  so  sudden,  so 
vast  a change  in  a democracy,  the  former 
slave  making  the  supreme  law  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Orr,  an  ex-Speaker  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives,  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  secession  convention 
of  1860  (now  provisionally  Governor  and 
declaring  himself  henceforth  a Union 
man),  urged  the  delegates  to  be  mag- 
nanimous, to  provide  for  public  educa- 
tion, and  to  prescribe  educational  qualifi- 
cation. He  told  them  that  they  did  not 
represent  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  vir- 
tue of  South  Carolina,  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  its  people— mean- 
ing the  white  population.  He  might  have 
added  that  were  it  not  for  the  national 
troops  patrolling  the  State  and  guarding 
the  convention,  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  commonwealth  would  quickly  disperse 
the  delegates  (nicknamed  “the  menagerie” 
by  the  whites)  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. But  this  he  did  not  say;  the  con- 
vention completed  its  work  in  peace,  and 
the  Constitution  which  it  framed  contin- 
ued the  supreme  law  of  South  Carolina 
until  1896 — the  only  reconstruction  Con- 
stitution that  endured  a generation.  The 
suggestions  of  the  Governor  respecting 
schools  and  magnanimity  were  carefully 
followed,  but  no  educational  qualification 
was  prescribed.  One  was  discussed  at 
length,  but  the  delegates  took  their  stand 
on  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  and 
their  personal  fears.  One  member  summed 
all  objections:  the  colored  race  had  been 
disfranchised  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
in  America,  and  now  negroes  were  going 
to  vote. 

The  history  of  South  Carolina  since 
1868  has  proved  the  truth  of  Franklin’s 
major  premise  in  government — that  the 
Constitution  of  a State  is  determined  not 
by  its  language,  but  by  its  administration. 

Congress  approved  the  Constitutions  of 
1868,  and  soon  after  readmitted  the  South- 
ern States.  Of  that  “civil  and  social  war ” 
which  followed  for  ten  years,  it  is  unjust 
to  speak  till  after  exhaustive  study  of  the 
period.  The  struggle  for  the  franchise 


was  not  over  in  the  South.  In  1890  Mis- 
sissippi, openly  avowing  its  purpose  to  dis- 
franchise the  negro  and  to  secure  white 
supremacy  forever  in  the  State,  promul- 
gated a new  Constitution. 

The  convention  discussed  several  plans: 
plural  suffrage,  based  upon  property;  a 
property  qualification  of  $250;  an  educa- 
tional qualification  like  that  proposed  in 
1865  by  President  Johnson,  save  that  the 
Constitution  to  be  read  should  be  the  Con- 
stitution of  Mississippi ; total  exclusion  of 
the  African  race  from  the  suffrage,  and 
proportional  relinquishment  of  represen- 
tation in  Congress;  and  woman  suffrage. 

An  influential  journal  in  the  State  de- 
clared that  the  introduction  and  consid- 
eration of  a clause  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  had  weakened  public  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  convention  to  grap- 
ple successfully  with  the  grave  problems 
before  it.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  woman  as  a means  of  maintaining 
white  supremacy  in  the  State  was  a 
dernier  ressort , a sacrifice  made  on  the 
ground  that  necessity  knows  no  law. 
The  white  men  of  the  State  could  main- 
tain white  supremacy. 

A property  qualification  was  rejected  be- 
cause it  would  disqualify  as  many  whites 
as  blacks.  An  educational  qualification 
was  adopted,  after  much  opposition.  Ev- 
ery elector  must  be  able  to  read  any  sec- 
tion of  the  State  Constitution,  or  to  under- 
stand it  when  read  to  him,  or  give  it  a 
reasonable  interpretation.  The  election 
officer  who  decides  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  interpretation  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

As  the  Constitution  was  not  submitted 
to  a popular  vote,  the  clause  escaped  de- 
feat. 

When  from  the  State  Constitutions  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  obliterated  the 
word  “white,”  only  six  States  had  con- 
ferred the  franchise  on  persons  of  color. 
Congress,  with  absolute  authority  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  never  conferred  it. 
The  Wade  and  Davis  bill,  the  only  Con- 
gressional plan  for  reconstruction  in  1866, 
did  not  include  negro  suffrage.  The  ex- 
tension was  in  consequence  of  a grinding 
political  and  industrial  necessity. 

From  1860  to  1890  some  commonwealths 
further  modified  the  franchise  by  pre- 
scribing registration  of  voters,  thereby 
requiring  an  educational  qualification, 
and  nearly  all  reduced  the  time  required 
to  gain  a legal  residence.  This  reduction* 
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was  in  response  to  the  inter-State  bid  for 
immigrants.  If  Michigan  required  two 
years  and  Wisconsin  but  one,  immigrants 
would  pass  on  to  Wisconsin.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  gain  a residence 
required  twenty-one  years.  At  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  it  does  not  require  half 
as  many  minutes,  for  in  many  States  the 
man  may  vote  who  declares  his  intention 
of  becoming  a citizen. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  decades 
of  the  century  were  decades  of  woman- 
suffrage  agitation,  most  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful in  1889-90  in  the  new  States  of 
the  Northwest.  The  Constitution  of  Wy- 
oming gives  woman  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  hold  office.  The  Legislature  of  Idaho 
is  empowered  to  grant  her  the  right  to 
vote. 

When  in  1853  Amasa  Walker’s  com- 
mittee begged  to  be  excused  from  consid- 
ering so  novel  a proposition  as  woman 
suffrage,  probably  no  white  woman  had 
ever  seen  that  region  now  called  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  Wyoming  provision,  three  years 
later,  received  administrative  definition 
in  a concurrent  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a resolution  which  is  the  very  ecstasy  of 
propagandism : That  the  possession  and 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  the  women 
of  Wyoming  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  has  wrought  no  harm,  and  has, 
without  any  violent  or  oppressive  legis- 
lation, largely  aided  in  banishing  crime, 
pauperism,  and  vice  from  the  State;  that 
it  secured  peaceful  elections,  good  gov- 
ernment, and  a remarkable  degree  of  civ- 
ilization and  public  order.  After  twen- 
ty-five years  of  woman  suffrage  not  a 
county  in  Wyoming  had  a poorhouse; 
its  jails  were  almost  empty  ; and  crime, 
except  when  committed  by  strangers  in 
the  State,  was  almost  unknown.  As  the 
result  of  this  experience,  every  civilized 
community  was  urged  to  enfranchise  its 
women  without  delay. 

One  of  the  three  Republican  Presiden- 
tial electors  of  Wyoming  in  1896  was  a 
woman.  Rarely  does  so  significant  a so- 
cial and  political  change  occur  as  that 
which  has  occurred  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  woman  suffrage  agitators  of  1846. 

Some  one  may  inquire  whether  the  en- 
thusiastic resolution  of  the  Wyoming  Le- 
gislature in  1893  is  a new  voice  in  the 
world,  or  only  the  echo  of  similar  resolu- 
tions in  political  platforms  of  a generation 


earlier,  when  negro  suffrage  was  the  prop- 
agandism of  political  optimists.  Has  ne- 
gro suffrage  solved  the  race  problem  ? 
Will  woman  suffrage  solve  the  social 
problem?  Experience  has  not  yet  an- 
swered. 

During  this  struggle  for  the  franchise, 
now  lasting  a century,  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment by  public  consent  has  been  shifted 
from  property  to  persons.  Jefferson’s 
ideas  of  manhood  suffrage  prevail.  Ham- 
ilton’s idea  of  identifying  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  with  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional government  preserved  the  Union, 
as  it  made  the  Union  possible.  Web- 
ster’s great  speeches  placed  American  in- 
stitutions for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s 
literature.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
Franklin’s  wisdom  in  affirming  that  the 
test  of  a government  is  its  administra- 
tion. 

As  the  century  draws  to  a close,  the 
one  American  whose  thought  was  the 
political  conscience  of  the  nation  is  he 
whose  simple  definition  of  government  in 
his  Gettysburg  address  has  been  accepted 
by  the  world  as  the  true  definition  of 
democracy  in  America. 

The  struggle  for  the  franchise  has  been 
a struggle  for  the  more  perfect  union,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  justly  increased  the  sov- 
ereign American  electorate,  upon  which 
the  fate  of  the  Union  depends. 

And  what  means  universal  suffrage? 
That  every  person  of  sound  mind  and  of 
the  age  which  common  custom  fixes  as 
the  time  test  of  responsibility  shall  freely, 
fully,  potently,  express  his  ideas  for  his 
own  and  for  the  general  welfare.  To  en- 
franchise man  is  to  give  liberty  to  the 
mind,  and  to  let  the  world  have  the  bene- 
fit of  ideas.  Nations  rest  upon  men ; men, 
upon  ideas.  The  franchise  is  a political 
device  by  which  ideas  may  be  known, 
counted,  weighed,  and  applied.  In  the 
evolution  of  government*  we  are  now  in 
the  franchise  process.  The  device  is  prac- 
ticable, and,  when  fairly  used,  serves  a 
large  purpose  in  American  democracy. 
But  on  last  analysis  it  is  only  a device. 
The  real  struggle  for  the  franchise  is  not 
to  win  a piece  of  political  mechanism,  but 
to  win  freedom  of  thought,  political  mo- 
rality— the  republic  of  ideas.  The  device 
itself  is  the  political  compliment  which  in 
the  evolution  of  democracy  is  paid  to  the 
thoughtless.  The  apology  for  the  device 
is  that  its  extension  tends  to  make  men 
and  women  thoughtful. 
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TIME. 

BY  WILLISTON  FISH. 

I THINK  that  Time  abideth  in  some  star 

That  winter  nights  doth  glimmer  faint  and  cold, 
Some  star  lost  in  a mist  of  worlds  afar, 

Wherefrom  he  casts  the  spell  that  makes  us  old; 
Wherefrom  he  maketh  that  the  ripened  grain, 

The  restful  night,  the  ever-welcome  day, 

The  sparkling  tide  new-risen  on  the  main, 

Do  register  our  hours  that  pass  away; 

Wherefrom  he  maketh  that  a little  sand 
Cannot  within  its  glass  run  silently, 

Nor  on  a dial  move  a foolish  hand, 

But  they  do  measure  our  mortality. 

O demon  Time,  accursed,  malevolent, 

When  shall  thy  rage  be  satisfied  or  spent? 

Thou  necromancer  of  the  starry  steeps, 

Thou  wizard,  ravisher,  and  enemy, 

Eternity,  thy  master,  broods  and  sleeps, 

And  knows  not  of  thy  cruel  villany. 

Thou  conjurest  the  dead  forth  from  their  mould 
To  question  them  for  fearful  auguries; 

The  golden  hours  that  in  our  hands  we  hold 
Thou  changest  into  withered  memories; 

The  chastest  maids  in  youth,  sole  loveliness, 

Thou  dost  pursue,  and  lead’st  them  on  to  scorn, 
Their  rosy  lips  and  cheeks  thou  ravishest, 

Then  who  shall  love  them  that  thou  leav’st  forlorn? 
Of  all  mankind  thou  art  the  enemy, 

And  never  kind  except  in  treachery. 

All,  all  this  world  thou  usest  but  to  mock 
Our  pillaged  senses  that  would  love  it  well; 

Of  every  motion  dost  thou  make  a clock; 

Of  every  sound  thou  mak’st  a passing-bell. 

A happy  moment  is  a moment  gone; 

A crowned  life  is  but  a lifetime  fled. 

Thou  writ’st  a doom  across  the  breaking  dawn : 

“The  day  that  cometli  passeth  to  the  dead.” 

Oh,  might  it  be  that  thou  didst  not  invade 

Some  sheltered  spot,  some  dreaming  summer  land! 

Lo,  on  the  turf  there  lies  the  maple’s  shade, 

And  ’tis  a dial  with  a creeping  hand. 

O cruel  Time,  why  doest  thou  this  wrong, 

That  thou  lett’st  not  one  summer’s  day  be  long? 

Oh,  were  Time  kind,  as  never  yet  Time  was, 

Then  would  he  use  his  strange,  transmuting  power 
Only  to  make  fair  change,  bring  good  to  pass, 

Fond  friends  to  meet,  and  clasped  buds  to  flower; 

To  raise  the  worthy  peasant  high  at  court, 

The  lonely  scholar  to  a great  renown; 

To  bring  far-wandered  ships  to  happy  port; 

To  crown  our  hopes  and  never  cast  them  down; 

To  raise  the  patient  from  his  w’eary  bed, 

And  lead  sweet  lovers  to  their  rosy  bliss, 

Making  the  timid  swain  emboldened 
To  take  at  last  the  undefended  kiss. 

Oh,  were  Time  kind,  then  would  his  magic  be 
More  golden  rich  than  golden  alchemy! 
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as  if  the  living,  palpitating  flesh  about 
them  were  but  the  shadowy  substance  of 
a ghost. 

Not  only  could  the  human  eye  see  these 
astounding  revelations,  but  the  impartial 
evidence  of  inanimate  chemicals  could  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  mind 
harbored  no  illusion.  The  photographic 
film  recorded  the  things  that  the  eye  might 
see,  and  ghostly  pictures  galore  soon  gave 
a quietus  to  the  doubts  of  the  most  scep- 
tical. Within  a month  of  the  announce- 
ment of  Professor  Rontgen’s  experiments 
comment  upon  the  “X  ray”  and  the 
“new  photography ” had  become  a part 
of  the  cu  1*1*611 1 gossip  of  all  Christendom. 

It  was  but  natural  that  thoughtful 
minds  should  have  associated  this  discov- 
ery of  our  boasted  latter-day  epoch  with 
another  discovery  that  was  made  in  the 
earliest  infancy  of  our  century.  In  the 
year  1801  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  of  the 
world-renowned  family  of  potters,  and 
Humphry  Davy,  the  youthful  but  already 
famous  chemist,  made  experiments  which 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  secure  the 
imprint  of  a translucent  body  upon  a 
chemically  prepared  plate  by  exposure  to 
sunlight.  In  this  way  translucent  pic- 
tures were  copied,  and  skeletal  imprints 
were  secured  of  such  objects  as  leaves  and 
the  wings  of  insects— imprints  strikingly 
similar  to  the  “ shadowgraphs  ” of  more 
opaque  objects  which  we  secure  by  means 
of  the  “new  photography”  today.  But 
these  experimenters  little  dreamed  of  the 
real  significance  of  their  observations. 
It  was  forty  years  before  practical  pho- 
tography, which  these  observations  fore- 
shadowed, was  developed  and  made  of 
any  use  outside  the  laboratory. 

It  seems  strange  enough  now  that  im- 
aginative men  — and  Davy  surely  was 
such  a man— should  have  paused  on  the 
very  brink  of  so  great  a discovery.  But 
to  harbor  that  thought  is  to  misjudge  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  Things  that 
have  once  been  done  seem  easy ; things 
that  have  not  been  done  are  difficult, 
though  they  lie  but  a hair's-breadth  off* 
the  beaten  track.  Who  can  to-day  fore- 
tell what  revelations  may  be  made,  what 
useful  arts  developed,  forty  years  hence 
through  the  agency  of  what  we  now  call 
the  new  photography? 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  however, 
to  attempt  the  impossible  feat  of  casting 
a horoscope  for  the  new  photography. 
My  present  theme  is  reminiscent,  not  pro- 


phetic. I wish  to  recall  what  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  men  had  in  the  days  when 
that  discovery  of  Wedgwood  and  Davy 
was  made,  almost  a hundred  years  ago; 
to  inquire  what  was  the  scientific  horizon 
of  a person  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
our  own  century.  Let  us  glance  briefly 
at  each  main  department  of  the  science 
of  that  time,  that  we  may  know  whither 
men's  minds  were  trending  in  those  clos- 
ing days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
what  were  the  chief  scientific  legacies  of 
that  century  to  its  successor. 

II. 

In  the  field  of  astronomy  the  central 
figure  during  this  closing  epoch  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  William  Herschel, 
the  Hanoverian,  whom  England  has  made 
hers  by  adoption.  He  is  a man  witli  a 
positive  genius  for  sidereal  discovery.  At 
first  a mere  amateur  in  astronomy,  he 
snatches  time  from  his  duties  as  music- 
teacher  to  grind  him  a telescopic  mirror, 
and  begins  gazing  at  the  stars.  Not  con- 
tent with  his  first  telescope,  he  makes 
another,  and  another,  and  he  has  such 
genius  for  the  work  that  he  soon  possesses 
a better  instrument  than  was  ever  made 
before.  Ilis  patience  in  grinding  the 
curved  reflecting  surface  is  monumental. 
Sometimes  for  sixteen  hours  together  he 
must  walk  steadily  about  the  mirror, 
polishing  it,  without  once  removing  his 
hands.  Meantime  his  sister,  always  his 
chief  lieutenant,  cheers  him  with  her  pres- 
ence, and  from  time  to  time  puts  food 
into  his  mouth.  The  telescope  completed, 
the  astronomer  turns  night  into  day,  and 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  year  in  and  year 
out,  sweeps  the  heavens  unceasingly,  un- 
less prevented  by  clouds  or  the  brightness 
of  the  moon.  His  sister  sits  always  at 
his  side,  recording  his  observations.  They 
are  in  the  open  air,  perched  high  at  the 
mouth  of  the  reflector,  and  sometimes  it 
is  so  cold  that  the  ink  freezes  in  the  bot- 
tle in  Caroline  Hersehel's  hand;  but  the 
two  enthusiasts  hardly  notice  a thing  so 
com  mon  place  as  terrestrial  weather.  They 
are  living  in  distant  worlds. 

The  results?  What  could  they  lie?  Such 
enthusiasm  would  move  mountains.  But. 
after  all,  the  moving  of  mountains  seems 
a Lilliputian  task  compared  with  what 
Herschel  really  does  with  those  wonder- 
ful telescopes.  lie  moves  worlds,  stars, 
a universe — even,  if  you  please,  a galaxy 
of  universes;  at  least  he  proves  that  they 
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move,  which  seems  scarcely  less  wonder- 
ful; and  he  expands  the  cosmos,  as  man 
conceives  it,  to  thousands  of  times  the 
dimensions  it  had  before.  As  a mere  be- 
ginning, he  doubles  the  diameter  of  the 
solar  system  by  discovering  the  great 
outlying  planet  which  we  now  call  Ura- 
nus, but  which  he  christens  Georgium 
Sid  us,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  and 
which  his  French  contemporaries,  not 
relishing  that  name,  prefer  to  call  Her- 
schel. 

This  discovery  is  but  a trifle  compared 
with  what  Herschel  does  later  on,  but  it 
gives  him  world-wide  reputation  none  the 
less.  Comets  and  moons  aside,  this  is  the 
first  addition  to  the  solar  system  that  has 
been  made  within  historic  times,  and  it 
creates  a veritable  furor  of  popular  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm.  Incidentally  King 
George  is  flattered  at  having  a world 
named  after  him,  and  he  smiles  on  the 
astronomer,  and  comes  with  his  court  to 
have  a look  at  his  namesake.  The  in- 
spection is  highly  satisfactory;  and  pres- 
ently the  royal  favor  enables  the  astrono- 
mer to  escape  the  thraldom  of  teaching 
music,  and  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
more  congenial  task  of  star-gazing. 

Thus  relieved  from  the  burden  of  mun- 
dane embarrassments,  he  turns  with  fresh 
enthusiasm  to  the  skies,  and  his  discov- 
eries follow  one  another  in  bewildering 
profusion.  He  finds  various  hitherto  un- 
seen moons  of  our  sister  planets ; he  makes 
special  studies  of  Saturn,  and  proves  that 
this  planet,  with  its  rings,  revolves  on  its 
axis;  he  scans  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and 
suggests  that  they  influence  the  weather 
of  our  earth;  in  short,  he  extends  the  en- 
tire field  of  solar  astronomy.  But  very 
soon  this  field  becomes  too  small  for  him, 
and  his  most  important  researches  carry 
him  out  into  regions  of  space  compared 
with  which  the  span  of  our  solar  system 
is  a mere  point.  With  his  perfected  tele- 
scopes he  enters  abysmal  vistas  which  no 
human  eye  ever  penetrated  before,  which 
no  human  mind  had  hitherto  more  than 
vaguely  imagined.  He  tells  us  that  his 
forty-foot  reflector  will  bring  him  light 
from  a distance  of  “at  least  eleven  and 
three-fourths  millions  of  millions  of  mill- 
ions of  miles  ” — light  which  left  its  source 
two  million  years  ago.  The  smallest  stars 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye  are  those  of 
the  sixth  magnitude;  this  telescope,  he 
thinks,  has  power  to  reveal  stars  of  the 
1342d  magnitude. 


But  what  does  Herschel  learn  regard- 
ing these  awful  depths  of  space  and  the 
stars  that  people  them?  That  is  what  the 
world  wishes  to  know.  Copernicus,  Gali- 
leo, Kepler,  have  given  us  a solar  system, 
but  the  stars  have  been  a mystery.  What 
says  the  great  reflector — are  the  stars 
points  of  light,  as  the  ancients  taught, 
and  as  more  than  one  philosopher  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  still  contended, 
or  are  they  suns,  as  others  hold?  Her- 
schel answers,  they  are  suns,  each  and 
every  one  of  all  the  millions — suns,  many 
of  them,  larger  than  the  one  that  is  the 
centre  of  our  tiny  system.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  are  moving  suns.  Instead  of 
being  fixed  in  space,  as  has  been  thought, 
they  are  whirling  in  gigantic  orbits  about 
some  common  centre.  Is  our  sun  that 
centre?  Far  from  it.  Our  sun  is  only  a 
star,  like  all  the  rest,  circling  on  with  its 
attendant  satellites— our  giant  sun  a star, 
no  different  from  myriad  olher  stars,  not 
even  so  large  as  some;  a mere  insignifi- 
cant spark  of  matter  in  an  infinite  shower 
of  sparks. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Looking  beyond  the 
few  thousand  stars  that  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  Herschel  sees  series  after  series 
of  more  distant  stars,  marshalled  in  gal- 
axies of  millions;  but  at  last  he  reaches 
a distance  beyond  which  the  galaxies  no 
longer  increase.  And  yet — so  he  thinks — 
he  has  not  reached  the  limits  of  his  vision. 
What  then?  He  has  come  to  the  bounds 
of  the  sidereal  system;  seen  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  universe.  He  believes  that 
he  can  outline  this  system,  this  universe, 
and  prove  that  it  has  the  shape  of  an  ir- 
regular globe,  oblately  flattened  to  almost 
disclike  proportions,  and  divided  at  one 
edge — a bifurcation  that  is  revealed  even 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  forking  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

This,  then,  is  our  universe  as  Herschel 
conceives  it — a vast  galaxy  of  suns,  held 
to  one  centre,  revolving,  poised  in  space. 
But  even  here  those  marvellous  telescopes 
do  not  pause.  Far,  far  out  beyond  the  con- 
fines  of  our  universe,  so  far  that  the  aw- 
ful span  of  our  own  system  might  serve  as 
a unit  of  measure,  are  revealed  other  sys- 
tems, other  universes,  like  our  own,  each 
composed,  as  he  thinks,  of  myriads  of  suns, 
clustered  like  our  galaxy  into  an  isolated 
system — mere  islands  of  matter  in  an  infi- 
nite ocean  of  space.  So  distant  from  our 
universe  are  these  new  universes  of  Her- 
schel’s  discovery  that  their  light  reaches 
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the  systems  are  “well  supplied  with  in- 
habitants.’* In  this,  as  in  some  other  in- 
ferences, Herschel  is  misled  by  the  faulty 
physics  of  his  time.  Future  generations, 
working  with  perfected  instruments,  may 
not  sustain  him  all  along  the  line  of  his 
observations  even,  let  alone  his  inferences. 
But  how  one’s  egotism  shrivels  and  shri  nks 
as  one  grasps  the  import  of  his  sweeping 
thoughts! 

Continuing  his  observations  of  the  in- 
numerable nebuke,  Herschel  is  led  pres- 
ently to  another  curious  speculative  infer- 
ence. He  notes  that  some  star  groups  are 
much  more  thickly  clustered  than  others, 
and  he  is  led  to  infer  that  such  varied 
clustering  tells  of  varying  ages  of  the  dif- 
ferent nebulae.  He  thinks  that  at  first  all 
space  may  have  been  evenly  sprinkled 
with  the  stars,  and  that  the  grouping  has 
resulted  from  the  action  of  gravitation. 
Looking  forward,  it  appears  that  the  time 
must  come  when  all  the  suns  of  a system 
will  be  drawn  together  and  destroyed  by 
impact  at  a common  centre.  Already,  it 
seems  to  him,  the  thickest  clusters  have 
“outlived  their  usefulness,” and  are  ver- 
ging toward  their  doom. 

But  again,  other  nebulae  present  an  ap- 
pearance suggestive  of  an  opposite  condi- 
tion. They  are  not  resolvable  into  stars, 
but  present  an  almost  uniform  appearance 
throughout,  and  are  hence  believed  to  be 
composed  of  a shining  fluid,  which  in 
some  instances  is  seen  to  be  condensed  at 
the  centre  into  a glowing  mass.  In  such 
a nebula  Herschel  thinks  he  sees  a sun  in 
process  of  formation. 

Taken  together,  these  two  conceptions 
outline  a majestic  cycle  of  world  for- 
mation and  world  destruction --a  broad 
scheme  of  cosmogony,  such  as  had  been 
vaguely  adumbrated  two  centuries  before 
bv  Kepler,  and  in  more  recent  times  by 
Wright  and  Kant  and  Swedenborg.  This 
so-called  “nebular  hypothesis”  assumes 
that  in  the  beginning  all  space  was  uni- 
formly filled  with  cosmic  matter  in  a state 
of  nebular  or  “ fire  mist”  diffusion,  “form- 
less and  void.”  It  pictures  the  condensa- 
tion—coagulation,  if  you  will — of  portions 
of  this  mass  to  form  segregated  masses, 
and  the  ultimate  development  out  of  these 
masses  of  the  sidereal  bodies  which  we 
see.  Thus  far  the  mind  follows  readily; 
but  now  come  difficulties.  How  happens 
it,  for  example,  that  the  cosmic  mass  from 
which  was  born  our  solar  system  was 
divided  into  several  planetary  bodies  in- 


stead of  remaining  a single  mass?  Were 
the  planets  struck  off  from  the  sun  by  the 
chance  impact  of  comets,  as  Buffon  has 
suggested  ? or  thrown  out  by  explosive 
volcanic  action,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Darwin?  or  do  they  owe 
their  origin  to  some  unknown  law?  In 
any  event,  how  chanced  it  that  all  were 
projected  in  nearly  the  same  plane  as  we 
now  find  them? 

It  remained  for  a mathematical  astron- 
omer to  solve  these  puzzles.  The  man  of 
all  others  competent  to  take  the  subject 
in  hand  was  the  French  astronomer  La- 
place. For  a quarter  of  a century  he  had 
devoted  his  transcendent  mathematical 
abilities  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Working 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  his  countryman 
Lagrange,  his  only  peer  among  the  math- 
ematicians of  the  age,  he  had  taken  up 
and  solved  one  by  one  the  problems  that 
Newton  left  obscure.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  these  two  men  the  last  lin- 
gering doubts  as  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
Newtonian  hypothesis  of  universal  gravi- 
tation had  been  removed.  The  share  of 
Lagrange  was  hardly  less  than  that  of  his 
co-worker;  but  Laplace  will  longer  be  re- 
membered, because  he  ultimately  brought 
his  completed  labors  into  a system,  and 
incorporating  with  them  the  labors  of  his 
contemporaries,  produced  in  the  Meca- 
nique  Celeste  the  undisputed  mathemat- 
ical monument  of  the  century,  a fitting 
complement  to  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton, which  it  supplements  and  in  a sense 
completes. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  century  La- 
place takes  up  the  nebular  hypothesis  of 
cosmogony,  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, and  gives  it  definitive  proportions; 
in  fact,  makes  it  so  thoroughly  his  own 
that  posterity  will  always  link  it  with  his 
name.  Discarding  the  crude  notions  of 
cometary  impact  and  volcanic  eruption, 
Laplace  fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  hypothe- 
sis with  the  aid  only  of  well-known  laws 
of  gravitation  and  motion.  He  assumes 
that  the  primitive  mass  of  cosmic  matter 
which  was  destined  to  form  our  solar 
system  was  revolving  on  its  axis  even  at 
a time  when  it  was  still  nebular  in  char- 
acter, and  filled  all  space  to  a distance  far 
beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  system. 
As  this  vaporous  mass  contracted  through 
loss  of  heat,  it  revolved  more  and  more 
swiftly,  and  from  time  to  time,  tli rough 
balance  of  forces  at  its  periphery,  rings  of 
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its  substance  were  whirled  off  and  left 
revolving  there,  to  subsequently  become 
condensed  into  planets,  and  in  their  turn 
whirl  off  minor  rings  that  became  moons. 
The  main  body  of  the  original  mass  re- 
mains in  the  present  as  the  still  contract- 
ing and  rotating  body  which  we  call  the 
sun. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  thus  giveu  de- 
tailed completion  by  Laplace  is  a wor- 
thy complement  of  the  grand  cosmologic 
scheme  of  Herschel.  Whether  true  or 
false,  the  two  conceptions  stand  as  the 
final  contributions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  history  of  man's  ceaseless 
efforts  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  cosmic 
origin  and  cosmic  structure.  The  world 
listens  eagerly  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  new  doctrines;  and  that  attitude  tells 
of  a marvellous  intellectual  growth  of  our 
race.  Mark  the  transition.  In  the  year 
1600,  Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake  for 
teaching  that  our  earth  is  not  the  centre 
of  the  universe.  In  1700,  Newton  was 
pronounced  “impious  and  heretical”  by 
a large  school  of  philosophers  for  declar- 
ing that  the  force  which  holds  the  planets 
in  their  orbits  is  universal  gravitation.  In 
1800.  Laplace  and  Herschel  are  honored 
for  teaching  that  gravitation  built  up  the 
system  which  it  still  controls;  that  our 
universe  is  but  a minor  nebula,  our  sun 
but  a minor  star,  our  earth  a mere  atom 
of  matter,  our  race  only  one  of  myriad 
races  peopling  an  infinity  of  worlds. 
Doctrines  which  but  the  span  of  two  hu- 
man lives  before  would  have  brought 
their  enunciators  to  the  stake  were  now 
pronounced  not  impious,  but  sublime. 

III. 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  the 
science  of  the  earth,  which  lies  at  man's 
feet,  would  at  least  have  kept  pace  with 
the  science  of  distant  stars.  But  perhaps 
the  very  obviousness  of  the  phenomena 
delayed  the  study  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  unattainable  that  allures 
and  mystifies  and  enchants  the  develop- 
ing mind.  The  proverbial  child  spurns 
its  toys  and  cries  for  the  moon. 

So  in  those  closing  days  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  astronomers  had 
gone  so  far  towards  explaining  the  mys- 
teries of  the  distant  portions  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  find  a chaos  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
earth.  Guesses  were  not  wanting  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  world,  it  is 


true,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
these  are  bizarre  indeed.  One  theory  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  have  been  at  first  a 
solid  mass  of  ice,  which  became  animated 
only  after  a comet  had  dashed  against 
it.  Other  theories  conceived  the  original 
globe  as  a mass  of  water,  over  which  float- 
ed vapors  containing  the  solid  elements, 
which  in  due  time  were  precipitated  as  a 
crust  upon  the  waters.  In  a word,  the 
various  schemes  supposed  the  original 
mass  to  have  been  ice,  or  water,  or  a con- 
glomerate of  water  and  solids,  according 
to  the  random  fancies  of  the  theorists; 
and  the  final  separation  into  land  and 
water  was  conceived  to  have  taken  place 
in  all  the  ways  which  fancy,  quiLe  un- 
checked by  any  tenable  data,  could  in- 
vent. 

Whatever  important  changes  in  the 
general  character  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  were  conceived  to  have  taken  place 
since  its  creation  were  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mosaic  deluge,  and  the 
theories  which  attempted  to  explain  this 
catastrophe  were  quite  on  a par  with 
those  which  dealt  with  a remoter  period 
of  the  earth's  history.  Some  speculators, 
holding  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  a 
great  abyss  of  waters,  conceived  that  the 
crust  had  dropped  into  this  chasm  and  had 
thus  been  inundated.  Others  held  that 
the  earth  had  originally  revolved  on  a 
vertical  axis,  and  that  the  sudden  change 
to  its  present  position  had  caused  the  cat- 
astrophic shifting  of  its  oceans.  But  per- 
haps the  favorite  theory  wTas  that  which 
supposed  a comet  to  have  wandered  near 
the  earth,  and  in  whirling  about  it  to 
have  carried  the  waters,  through  gravita- 
tion, in  a vast  tide  over  the  continents. 

Thus  blindly  groped  the  majority  of 
eighteenth-century  philosophers  in  their 
attempts  to  study  what  we  now  term 
geology.  Deluded  by  the  old  deductive 
methods,  they  founded  not  a science,  but 
the  ghost  of  a science,  as  immaterial  and 
as  unlike  anything  in  nature  as  any  other 
phantom  that  could  be  conjured  from  the 
depths  of  the  speculative  imagination. 
And  all  the  while  the  beckoning  earth 
lay  beneath  the  feet  of  these  visionaries; 
but  their  eyes  were  fixed  in  air. 

At  last,  however,  there  came  a man  who 
had  the  penetration  to  see  that  the  phan- 
tom science  of  geology  needed  before  all 
else  a body  corporeal,  and  who  took  to 
himself  the  task  of  supplying  it.  This 
was  Dr.  James  Hutton,  of  Edinburgh, 
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ph y si ciati , farmer,  a ncl  man u factu ri n g 
chemist;  patient.,  enthusiastic,  level-head- 
ed devotee  of  science.  Inspired  by  his 
love  of  chemistry  to  study  the  character 
of  rocks  and  soils,  Hutton  had  not  gone 
far  before  the  earth  stood  revealed  to  him 
in  a new  light.  He  saw,  what  gene  ra- 
tions of  predecessors  had  blindly  refused 
to  see,  that  the  face  of  nature  every  where, 
instead  of  being  rigid  and  immutable,  is 
perennially  plastic,  and  year  by  year  is 
undergoing  rnetamorphic  changes.  The 
solidest  rocks  are  day  by  day  disinte- 
grated, slowly  but  none  t lie  less  surely, 
by  wind  and  rain  and  frost,  by  mechani- 
cal attrition  and  chemical  decomposition, 
to  form  the  pulverised  earth  and  clay. 
This  soil  is  being  swept  away  by  perennial 


showers,  and  carried  off  to  the  oceans. 
Tiie  oceans  themselves  beat  on  their 
shores,  and  eat  insidiously  into  the  struc- 
ture of  sands  and  rocks.  Everywhere, 
slowly  but  surely,  the  surface  of  the  land 


is  being  worn  away  ; its  substance  is  be- 
ing' carried  to  burial  in  the  seas. 

Should  this  denudation  continue  long 
enough,  thinks  Hutton,  the  entire  surface 
of  the  continents  must  be  worn  away. 
Should  it  be  continued  tong  enough ! And 
with  that  thought  there  flashes  on  his 
mind  an  inspiring  conception — the  idea 
that  solar  time  is  long,  indefinitely  long. 
That  seems  a simple  enough  thought — 
almost  a truism — to  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury mind  : but  it  required  genius  to  con- 
ceive in  the  eighteenth.  Hutton  ponder- 
ed it,  grasped  its  full  import,  and  made  it 
the  basis  of  his  hypothesis.  Ills  M theory  of 
the  earth. M 

The  hypothesis  is  this — that  the  observed 
changes  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  con- 
tinued through  indefi- 
nite lapses  of  t ime,  must 
result  in  conveying  all 
the  land  at  last  to  the 
sea;  in  wearing  con- 
tinents away  till  the 
oceans  overflow  them. 
What  then  ? Why,  as 
the  continents  wear 
down,  the  oceans  are 
filling  up.  Along  their 
bottoms  the  detritus  of 
wasted  continents  is  de- 
posited in  strata, togeth- 
er with  the  bodies  of 
marine  animals  and 
vegetables.  Why  might 
not  this  debris  solidify 
to  form  layers  of  rocks- 
— the  basis  of  new  con- 
tinents? Why  not.  in- 
deed ? 

But  have  we  any 
proof  that  such  forma- 
tion of  rocks  in  an 
ocean -bed  1ms.  in  fact, 
occurred?  To  be  sure 
we  have.  It  is  furnished 
by  every  bed  of  lime- 
stone, every  outcrop- 
ping fragment  of  fos 
sil-beariiig  rock,  every 
stra  ti  fled  cl  i ft\  Ho  w 

else  than  through  such 
formation  in  an  ocea  n - 
bed  came  these  rocks  to* 
he  stratified?  IIow  else  came  they  to  con- 
tain the  shells  of  once  living  organisms, 
embedded  in  their  depths?  The  ancients, 
finding  fossil  shells  embedded  in  the  rocks, 
explained  them  as  mere  freaks  of  naturer 
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notice.  It  was  not  published  in  book  form 
till  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  when 
Hutton  had  lived  with  and  worked  over 
his  theory  for  almost  fifty  years.  Then 
it  caught  the  eye  of  the  world.  A school 
of  followers  expounded  the  Hutton ian 
doctrines;  a rival  school,  under  Werner, 
in  Germany,  opposed  some  details  of  the 
hypothesis;  and  the  educated  world  as 
a whole  viewed  the  disputants  askance. 
The  very  novelty  of  the  new  views  for- 
bade their  immediate  acceptance.  Bitter 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  “heresies,” 
and  that  was  meant  to  be  a soberly  tem- 
pered judgment  which  in  1800  pro- 
nounced Hutton’s  theories  “ not  only 
hostile  to  sacred  history,  but  equally  hos- 
tile to  the  principles  of  probability,  to 
the  results  of  the  ablest  observations  on 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  dictates 
of  rational  philosophy.”  And  all  this 
because  Hutton’s  theory  presupposed  the 
earth  to  have  been  in  existence  more  than 
six  thousand  years. 

Thus  it  appears  that  though  the  thoughts 
of  men  had  widened, in  these  closing  days 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  include  the 
stars,  they  had  not  as  yet  expanded  to  re- 
ceive the  most  patent  records  that  are 
written  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Before  Hutton’s  views  could  be 
accepted,  his  pivotal  conception  that  time 
is  long  must  be  established  by  convincing 
proofs.  The  evidence  was  being  gathered 
by  William  Smith, Cuvier,  and  other  dev- 
otees of  the  budding  science  of  paleon- 
tology in  the  last  days  of  the  century, 
but  the  record  of  their  completed  labors 
belongs  to  another  epoch. 

IV. 

The  eighteenth  - century  philosopher 
made  great  strides  in  his  studies  of  the 
physical  properties  of  matter,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  properties  in  mechanics, 
as  the  steam-engine,  the  balloon,  the  optic 
telegraph, the  spinning-jenny,  the  cotton- 
gin,  the  chronometer,  the  perfected  com- 
pass, the  Leyden  jar,  the  lightning-rod, 
and  a host  of  minor  inventions  testify. 
In  a speculative  way  he  had  thought  out 
more  or  less  tenable  conceptions  as  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  matter,  as  witness  the 
theories  of  Leibnitz  and  Boscovich  and 
Davy,  to  which  we  may  recur.  But  he 
had  not  as  yet  conceived  the  notion  of  a 
distinction  between  matter  and  energy, 
which  is  so  fundamental  to  the  physics 
of  a later  epoch.  He  did  not  speak  of 


heat,  light,  electricity,  r. s forms  of  energy 
or  “force”;  he  conceived  them  as  subtile 
forms  of  matter  — as  highly  attenuated 
yet  tangible  fluids,  subject  to  gravitation 
and  chemical  attraction ; though  he  had 
learned  to  measure  none  of  them  but 
heat  with  accuracjf,  and  this  one  he  could 
test  only  within  narrow  limits  until  late 
in  the  century,  when  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
the  famous  potter,  taught  him  to  gauge 
the  highest  temperatures  with  the  clay 
pyrometer. 

He  spoke  of  the  matter  of  heat  as  being 
the  most  universally  distributed  fluid  in 
nature;  as  entering  in  some  degree  into 
the  composition  of  nearly  all  other  sub- 
stances; as  being  sometimes  liquid,  some- 
times condensed  or  solid,  and  as  having 
weight  that  could  be  detected  with  the 
balance.  Following  Newton, he  spoke  of 
light  as  a “corpuscular  emanation”  or 
fluid.com posed  of  shining  particles  which 
possibly  are  transmutable  into  particles  of 
heat,  and  which  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  particles  of  other  forms 
of  matter.  Electricity  he  considered  a 
still  more  subtile  kind  of  mattei — per- 
haps an  attenuated  form  of  light.  Mag- 
netism,*4 vital  fluid,”  and  by  some  even  a 
“ gravic  fluid  ” and  a fluid  of  sound,  were 
placed  in  the  same  scale;  and  taken  to- 
gether, all  these  supposed  subtile  forms  of 
matter  were  classed  as  “ imponderables.” 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  “im- 
ponderables” was  in  some  measure  a ret- 
rogression, for  many  seventeenth -century 
philosophers,  notably  Hooke  and  Huy- 
gens and  Boyle,  had  held  more  correct 
views;  but  the  materialistic  conception 
accorded  so  well  with  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury tendencies  of  thought  that  only  here 
and  there  a philosopher,  like  Euler,  called 
it  in  question,  until  well  on  toward  the 
close  of  the  century.  Current  speech  re- 
ferred to  the  materiality  of  the  “ impon- 
derables” unquestion ingly.  Students  of 
meteorology  — a science  that  was  just 
dawning— explained  atmospheric  phenom- 
ena on  the  supposition  that  heat,  the  hea- 
viest imponderable,  predominated  in  the 
lower  atmosphere,  and  that  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism  prevailed  in  suc- 
cessively higher  strata.  And  Lavoisier, 
the  most  philosophical  chemist  of  the  cen- 
tury, retained  heat  and  light  on  a par  with 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  iron,  and  the  rest,  in 
liis  list  of  elementary  substances. 

But  just  at  the  close  of  the  century  the 
confidence  in  the  status  of  the  iinponder- 
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ables  was  rudely  shaken  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers  by  the  revival  of  the  old 
idea  of  Fra  Paolo  and  Bacon  and  Boyle, 
that  heat,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a material 
fluid,  but  merely  a mode  of  motion  or  vi- 
bration among  the  particles  of  “ pondera- 
ble” matter.  The  new  champion  of  the 
old  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  heat  was 
a very  distinguished  philosopher  and  di- 
plomatist of  the  time,  who,  it  may  be 
worth  recalling,  was  an  American.  He 
was  a sadly  expatriated  American,  it  is 
true,  as  his  name,  given  all  the  official 
appendages,  will  amply  testify;  but  he 
had  been  born  and  reared  in  a Massachu- 
setts village  none  the  less,  and  he  seems 
always  to  have  retained  a kindly  interest 
in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  even  though 
he  lived  abroad  in  the  service  of  other 
powers  during  all  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  was  knighted  by  England,  enno- 
bled by  Bavaria,  and  honored  by  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  bodies  of  Europe. 
The  American,  then,  who  championed  the 
vibratory  theory  of  heat,  in  opposition  to 
all  current  opinion,  in  this  closing  era  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count 
Rum  ford,  F.R.S. 

Rumford  showed  that  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced in  indefinite  quantities  by  friction 
of  bodies  that  do  not  themselves  lose  any 
appreciable  matter  in  the  process,  and 
claimed  that  this  proves  the  immaterial- 
ity of  heat.  Later  on  he  added  force  to 
the  argument  by  proving,  in  refutation 
of  the  experiments  of  Bo wd itch,  that  no 
body  either  gains  or  loses  weight  in  vir- 
tue of  being  heated  or  cooled.  He  thought 
it  proved  that  heat  is  only  a mode  of  mo- 
tion. 

But  contemporary  judgment,  while  it 
listened  respectfully  to  Rumford,  was  lit- 
tle minded  to  accept  his  verdict.  The 
cherished  beliefs  of  a generation  are  not 
to  be  put  down  with  a single  blow. 
Where  many  minds  have  a similar  drift, 
however,  the  first  blow  may  precipitate 
a general  conflict;  and  so  it  was  here. 
Young  Humphry  Davy  had  duplicated 
Rum  ford's  experiments,  and  reached  sim- 
ilar conclusions;  and  soon  others  fell  into 
line.  Then,  in  1800,  Dr.  Thomas  Young — 
“Phenomenon  Young”  they  called  him 
at  Cambridge,  because  he  was  reputed  to 
know  everything — took  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  vibratory  theory  of  light,  and  it 
began  to  be  clear  that  the  two  “impon- 
derables,” heat  and  light,  must  stand  or 


fall  together;  but  no  one  as  yet  made  a 
claim  against  the  fluidity  of  electricity. 

But  before  this  speculative  controversy 
over  the  nature  of  the  “imponderables” 
had  made  more  than  a fair  beginning,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  a discovery 
was  announced  which  gave  a new  impe- 
tus to  physical  science,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment turned  the  current  of  speculation 
into  another  channel.  The  inventor  was 
the  Italian  scientist  Volta;  his  invention, 
the  apparatus  to  be  known  in  future  as 
the  voltaic  pile — the  basis  of  the  galvanic 
battery.  Ten  years  earlier  Gal  van  i had 
discovered  that  metals  placed  in  contact 
have  the  power  to  excite  contraction  in 
the  muscles  of  animals  apparently  dead. 
Working  along  lines  suggested  by  this 
discovery,  Volta  developed  an  apparatus 
composed  of  two  metals  joined  together 
and  acted  on  by  chemicals,  which  ap- 
peared to  accumulate  or  store  up  the  gal- 
vanic influence,  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  effect  could  be  accentuated  by  link- 
ing together  several  such  “piles”  into  a 
“ battery.” 

This  invention  took  the  world  by  storm. 
Nothing  like  the  enthusiasm  it  created  in 
the  philosophic  world  had  been  known 
since  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
more  than  half  a century  before.  WiLhin 
a few  weeks  after  Volta’s  announcement, 
batteries  made  according  to  his  plan  were 
being  experimented  with  in  every  impor- 
tant laboratory  in  Europe.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  March.  Early  in  May  two 
Englishmen,  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Car- 
lyle, practising  with  the  first  battery  matle 
in  their  country,  accidentally  discovered 
the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  action 
of  the  pile.  And  thus  in  its  earliest  in- 
fancy the  new  science  of  “galvanism” 
had  opened  the  way  to  another  new  sci- 
ence— electro-chemistry. 

As  the  century  closed,  half  the  philo- 
sophic world  was  speculating  as  to  wheth- 
er “galvanic  influence”  were  a new  im- 
ponderable or  only  a form  of  electricity; 
and  the  other  half  was  eagerly  seeking 
to  discover  what  new  marvels  the  battery 
might  reveal.  The  least  imaginative  man 
could  see  that  here  was  an  invention  that 
would  be  epoch-making,  but  the  most 
visionary  dreamer  could  not  even  vague- 
ly adumbrate  the  real  measure  of  its  im- 
portance. Hitherto  electricity  had  been 
only  a laboratory  aid  or  a toy  of  science, 
with  no  suggestion  of  practical  utility 
beyond  its  doubtful  application  in  medi- 
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cine;  in  future,  largely  as  the  outgrowth 
of  Volta’s  discovery,  it  was  destined  to 
become  a great  economic  agency,  whose 
limitations  not  even  the  enlarged  vision 
of  our  later  century  can  pretend  to  out- 
line. 

V. 

Of  all  the  contests  that  were  waging 
in  the  various  fields  of  science  in  this 
iconoclastic  epoch,  perhaps  the  fiercest 
and  most  turbulent  was  that  which  fell 
within  the  field  of  chemistry.  Indeed, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  war- 
fares in  the  history  of  polemics.  It  was 
a battle  veritably  Napoleonic  in  its  in- 
ception, scope,  and  incisiveness.  As  was 
fitting,  it  was  a contest  of  France  against 
the  world;  but  the  Napoleonic  parallel 
fails  before  the  end,  for  in  this  case 
France  won  not  only  speedily  and  un- 
compromisingly, but  for  all  time. 

The  main  point  at  issue  concerned  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  old  chemistry — 
the  doctrine  of  Becher  and  Stahl,  that 
the  only  combustible  substance  in  nature 
is  a kind  of  matter  called  phlogiston, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  oth- 
er bodies  in  varying  degree,  thus  deter- 
mining their  inflammability.  This  theory 
seems  crude  enough  now,  since  we  know 
that  phlogiston  was  a purely  fictitious 
element,  yet  it  served  an  excellent  pur- 
pose when  it  was  propounded  and  it  held 
its  place  as  the  central  doctrine  of  chem- 
ical philosophy  for  almost  a century. 

At  the  time  when  this  theory  wTas  put 
forward,  it  must  be  recalled,  the  old  Aris- 
totelian idea  that  the  four  primal  elements 
are  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  still  held 
sway  as  the  working  foundation  of  all 
chemical  philosophies.  Air  and  water 
were  accepted  as  simple  bodies.  Only  a 
few  acids  and  alkalies  were  known,  and 
these  but  imperfectly;  and  the  existence 
of  gases  as  we  now  know  them,  other 
than  air,  was  hardly  so  much  as  suspect- 
ed. All  the  known  facts  of  chemistry 
seemed  then  to  harmonize  with  the  phlo- 
giston hypothesis;  and  so,  later  on,  did 
the  new  phenomena  which  were  discov- 
ered in  such  profusion  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  — the 
epoch  of  pneumatic  chemistry.  Hydro- 
gen gas,  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  1776, 
and  called  inflammable  air,  was  thought 
by  some  chemists  to  be  the  very  principle 
of  phlogiston  itself.  Other  “airs”  were 
adjudged  “ dephlogisticated  ” or  “ phlo- 
gisticated,”  in  proportion  as  they  sup- 


ported or  failed  to  support  combustion. 
The  familiar  fact  of  a candle  flame  going 
out  when  kept  in  a confined  space  of  or- 
dinary air  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  sat- 
uration of  this  air  with  phlogiston.  And 
all  this  seemed  to  tally  beautifully  with 
the  prevailing  theory. 

But  presently  the  new  facts  began,  as. 
new  facts  always  will,  to  develop  an  icon- 
oclastic tendency.  The  phlogiston  theory 
had  dethroned  fire  from  its  primacy  as. 
an  element  by  alleging  that  flame  is  due 
to  a union  of  the  element  heat  with  the 
element  phlogiston.  Now  earths  were 
decomposed,  air  and  water  were  shown 
to  be  compound  bodies,  and  at  last  the 
existence  of  phlogiston  itself  was  to  be 
called  in  question.  The  structure  of  the 
old  chemical  philosophy  had  been  com- 
pletely riddled;  it  was  now  to  be  over- 
thrown. The  culminating  observation 
which  brought  matters  to  a crisis  was 
the  discovery  of  oxygen,  which  was  made 
by  Priestley  in  England  and  Scheele  in 
Sweden,  working  independently,  in  the 
year  1774.  Priestley  called  the  new  ele- 
ment “dephlogisticated  air”;  Scheele 
called  it  “empyreal  air.” 

But  neither  Priestley  nor  Scheele  re- 
alized the  full  import  of  this  discovery;, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  did  any  one  else  at 
the  moment.  Very  soon,  however,  one 
man  at  least  had  an  inkling  of  it.  This, 
was  the  great  French  chemist  Antoine 
Laurent  Lavoisier.  It  has  sometimes, 
been  claimed  that  he  himself  discovered 
oxygen  independently  of  Priestley  and. 
Scheele.  At  all  events,  he  at  once  be- 
gan experimenting  with  it,  and  very  soon 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  this  remarka- 
ble substance  might  furnish  a key  to  the 
explanation  of  many  of  the  puzzles  of 
chemistry.  He  found  that  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed or  transformed  during  the  combus- 
tion of  any  substance  in  air.  He  reviewed 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  in  the  light 
of  this  new  knowledge.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  new  element  explained  them 
all  without  aid  of  the  supposititious  ele- 
ment phlogiston.  What  proof,  then,  have 
we  that  phlogiston  exists?  Very  soon  lie 
is  able  to  answer  that  there  is  no  proof, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists.  Then 
why  not  denounce  phlogiston  as  a myth, 
and  discard  it  from  the  realm  of  chem- 
istry? 

Precisely  this  is  what  Lavoisier  pur- 
poses to  do.  He  associates  with  him  three- 
other  famous  French  chemists,  Berthol- 
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let.,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcrov,  In  applying*  these  ideas  the  new  sys- 
and  sets  to  work  to  develop  a complete  tern  proposes  an  altogether  new  nomen* 
system  of  chemistry  based  on  the  new  chiture  for  chemical  substances.  Hith- 
conception.  In  1788  the  work  is  com-  erto  the  terminology  of  the  science  has 
pleted  and  given  to  the  world.  It  is  not  been  a matter  of  whim  and  caprice.  Such 
merely  an  epoch-making  book;  it  is  rev-  names  as  “liver  of  sulphur,1’  “mercury 
olutionarv.  It  discards  phlogiston  alto-  of  life/1  “ horned  moon,”  “ the  double  se- 
gether,  alleging  that  the  elements  really  crot,”  “ the  salt  of  many  virtues,1’ and  the 
concerned  in  combustion  are  oxygen  and  like,  have  l>een  accepted  without  protest 
heat.  It  claims  that  acids  are  compounds  by  the  cliemical  world.  With  such  a 
of  oxygen  with  a base,  instead  of  mix-  terminology  continued  progress  was  as 
tures  of  “earth  11  and  water;  that  metals  impossible  as  human  progress  without 
are  simple  elements,  not  compounds  of  speech.  The  new  chemistry  of  Lavoisier 
“earth”  and  “ phlogiston  and  that  and  his  confreres,  following  the  model 
water  itself,  like  air,  is  a compound  of  set  by  zoology  half  a century  earlier,  des- 
ox vgen  with  another  element.  ignales  each  substance  by  a name  instead 
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other  case  in  history  of  a man  not  a spe- 
cialist in  science  accomplishing1  so  much 
in  original  research  as  did  Joseph  Priest- 
lev,  the  chemist,  physiologist,  electrician; 
the  mathematician,  logician,  and  moral- 
ist; the  theologian,  mental  philosopher, 
and  political  economist.  He  took  all 
knowledge  for  his  field;  but  how  he 
found  time  for  his  numberless  researches 
and  multifarious  writings,  along  with  his 
every-day  duties,  must  ever  remain  a 
mystery  to  ordinary  mortals. 

That  this  marvellously  receptive,  flexi- 
ble mind  should  have  refused  acceptance 
to  the  clearly  logical  doctrines  of  the 
new  chemistry  seems  equally  inexplica- 
ble. But  so  it  was.  To  the  very  last, 
after  all  his  friends  had  capitulated, 
Priestley  kept  up  the  fight.  From  Amer- 
ica, whither  he  had  gone  to  live  in  1794, 
he  sent  out  the  last  defy  to  the  enemy  in 
1800,  in  a brochure  entitled  ‘‘The  Doctrine 
of  Phlogiston  Upheld,”  etc.  In  the  mind 
of  its  author  this  was  little  less  than  a 
paean  of  victory ; but  all  the  world  besides 
knew  that  it  was  the  swan-song  of  the 
doctrine  of  phlogiston.  Despite  the  defi- 
ance of  this  single  warrior  the  battle  was 
really  lost  and  won,  and,  as  the  century 
closed,  “antiphlogistic”  chemistry  had 
practical  possession  of  the  field. 

VI. 

Several  causes  conspired  to  make  ex- 
ploration all  the  fashion  during  the  clos- 
ing epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
New  aid  to  the  navigator  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  perfected  compass  and 
quadrant  and  by  the  invention  of  the 
chronometer;  medical  science  had  ban- 
ished scurvy,  which  hitherto  had  been  a 
perpetual  menace  to  the  voyager;  and, 
above  all,  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age 
impelled  the  venturesome  to  seek  novelty 
in  fields  altogether  new.  Some  started 
for  the  pole,  others  tried  for  a northeast 
or  northwest  passage  to  India,  yet  others 
sought  the  great  fictitious  antarctic  conti- 
nent told  of  by  tradition.  All  these  of 
course  failed  of  their  immediate  purpose, 
but  they  added  much  to  the  world's  store 
of  knowledge  and  its  fund  of  travellers’ 
tales. 

Among  all  these  tales  none  was  more 
remarkable  than  those  which  told  of 
strange  living  creatures  found  in  antipo- 
dal lands.  And  here,  as  did  not  happen 
in  every  field,  the  narratives  were  often 
substantiated  by  the  exhibition  of  speci- 


mens that  admitted  no  question.  Many 
a company  of  explorers  returned  more  or 
less  laden  with  such  trophies  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  to  the 
mingled  astonishment,  delight,  and  be- 
wilderment of  the  closet  naturalists.  The 
followers  of  Linnaeus  in  the  “golden  age 
of  natural  history.”  a few  decades  before, 
had  increased  the  number  of  known  spe- 
cies of  fishes  to  about  400,  of  birds  to 
1000.  of  insects  to  3000,  and  of  plants  to 
10,000.  But  now  these  sudden  accessions 
from  new  territories  doubled  the  figure 
for  plants,  tripled  it  for  fish  and  birds, 
and  brought  the  number  of  described  in- 
sects above  20,000. 

Naturally1  enough,  this  wealth  of  new 
material  was  sorely  puzzling  to  the  classi- 
fiers. The  more  discerning  began  to  see 
that  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  won- 
derful and  useful  as  it  had  been,  must  be 
advanced  upon  before  the  new  material 
could  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The 
way  to  a more  natural  system,  based  on 
less  arbitrary  signs,  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Jussieu  in  botany,  but  the  zoologists 
were  not  prepared  to  make  headway  tow- 
ard such  a system  until  they  should  gain 
a wider  understanding  of  the  organisms 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  through 
comprehensive  studies  of  anatomy.  Such 
studies  of  individual  forms  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  entire  scale  of  organic  beings 
were  pursued  in  these  last  decades  of  the 
century,  but  though  two  or  three  most 
important  generalizations  were  achieved 
(notably  Kaspar  Wolff’s  conception  of 
the  cell  as  the  basis  of  organic  life,  and 
Goethe’s  all-important  doctrine  of  meta- 
morphosis of  parts),  yet,  as  a whole,  the 
work  of  the  anatomists  of  the  period  was 
gerni inative  rather  than  fruit- bearing. 
Bichat's  volumes,  telling  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissues  of  the 
body,  did  not  begin  to  appear  till  the  last 
year  of  the  century.  The  announcement 
by  Cuvier  of  the  doctrine  of  correlation 
of  parts  bears  the  same  date,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  studies  of  this  great  naturalist, 
which  in  due  time  were  to  stamp  him  as 
the  successor  of  Linnaeus,  were  as  yet  only 
fairly  begun. 

In  the  field  of  physiology,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  most  important  works  were 
fairly  consummated  in  this  epoch— the 
long-standing  problems  of  digestion  and 
respiration  were  solved,  almost  coincided t- 
ly.  Two  very  distinguished  physiologists 
share  the  main  honors  of  discovery  in  re- 
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gardto  the  function  of  digestion — the  Abbe 
Spallanzani,  of  the  University  of  Pavia, 
Italy,  and  John  Hunter,  of  England. 
Working  independently,  these  investiga- 
tors showed  at  about  the  same  time  that 
digestion  is  primarily  a chemical  rather 
than  a mechanical  process.  It  is  a curi- 
ous commentary  on  the  crude  notions  of 
mechanics  of  previous  generations  that 
it  should  have  been  necessary  to  prove 
by  experiment  that  the  thin,  almost  mem- 
branous stomach  of  a mammal  has  not 
the  power  to  pulverize,  by  mere  attrition, 
the  foods  that  are  taken  into  it.  How- 
ever, the  proof  was  now  for  the  first  time 
forth  coming,  and  the  question  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  function  of  diges- 
tion was  forever  set  at  rest. 

To  clear  up  the  mysteries  of  respiration 
was  a task  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  chemis- 
try. The  solution  of  the  problem  fol- 
lowed almost  as  a matter  of  course  upon 
the  advances  of  that  science  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century.  Hitherto  no  one 
since  Mayow,  of  the  previous  century, 
whose  flash  of  insight  had  been  strangely 
overlooked  and  forgotten,  had  even  vague- 
ly surmised  the  true  function  of  the  lungs. 
The  great  Boerhaave  had  supposed  that 
respiration  is  chiefly  important  as  an  aid 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  his  great 
pupil,  Haller,  had  believed  to  the  day  of 
liis  death  in  1777  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  function  is  to  form  the  voice.  No 
genius  could  hope  to  fathom  the  mystery 
of  the  lungs  so  long  as  air  was  supposed 
to  be  a simple  element,  serving  a mere 
mechanical  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the 
earth. 

But  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gave  the 
clew,  and  very  soon  all  the  chemists  were 
testing  the  air  that  came  from  the  lungs — 
Dr.  Priestley,  as  usual,  being  in  the  van. 
His  initial  experiments  were  made  in 
1777,  and  from  the  outset  the  problem  was 
as  good  as  solved.  Other  experimenters 
confirmed  his  results  in  all  their  essen- 
tials— notably  Scheele  and  Lavoisier  and 
Spallanzani  and  Davy.  It  was  clearly 
established  that  there  is  chemical  action 
in  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  tissue  of 
the  lungs;  that  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  disappears,  and  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  added  to  the  inspired  air.  It  was  sho  wu, 
too,  that  the  blood,  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  is  changed  from  black 
to  red  in  color.  These  essentials  were  not 
in  dispute  from  the  first.  But  as  to  just 
what  chemical  changes  caused  these  re- 


sults was  the  subject  of  controversy. 
Whether,  for  example,  oxygen  is  actually 
absorbed  into  the  blood, or  whether  it  mere- 
ly unites  with  carbon  given  off  from  the 
blood,  was  long  in  dispute. 

Each  of  the  main  disputants  was  biassed 
by  his  own  particular  views  as  to  the 
moot  points  of  chemistry.  Lavoisier,  for 
example,  believed  oxygen  gas  to  be  com- 
posed of  a metal  oxygen  combined  with 
the  alleged  element  heat;  Dr.  Priestley 
thought  it  a compound  of  positive  elec- 
tricity and  phlogiston  ; and  Humphry 
Davy,  when  he  entered  the  lists,  a little 
later,  supposed  it  to  be  a compound  of 
oxygen  and  light.  Such  mistaken  no- 
tions naturally  complicated  matters,  and 
delayed  a complete  understanding  of  the 
chemical  processes  of  respiration.  It  was 
some  time,  too,  before  the  idea  gained  ac- 
ceptance that  the  most  important  chem- 
ical changes  do  not  occur  in  the  lungs 
themselves,  but  in  the  ultimate  tissues. 
Indeed,  the  matter  was  not  clearly  settled 
at  the  close  of  the  century.  Neverthe- 
less, the  problem  of  respiration  had  been 
solved  in  its  essentials.  Moreover,  the 
vastly  important  fact  had  been  establish- 
ed that  a process  essentially  identical  with 
respiration  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
not  only  of  all  creatures  supplied  with 
lungs,  but  to  fishes,  insects,  and  even 
vegetables — in  short,  to  every  kind  of  liv- 
ing organism. 

All  advances  in  science  have  a bearing, 
near  or  remote,  on  the  welfare  of  our  race ; 
but  it  remains  to  credit  to  the  closing 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  a dis- 
covery which,  in  its  power  of  direct  and 
immediate  benefit  to  humanity,  surpasses 
any  other  discovery  of  this  or  any  pre- 
vious epoch.  Needless  to  say  I refer  to 
Jenner’s  discovery  of  the  method  of  pre- 
venting small -pox  by  inoculation  with 
the  virus  of  cow-pox.  It  detracts  no- 
thing from  the  merit  of  this  discovery  to 
say  that  the  preventive  power  of  accident- 
al inoculation  had  long  been  rumored 
among  the  peasantry  of  England.  Such 
vague,  unavailing  half-knowledge  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  fruitful  discovery.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  Jenner's  discov- 
ery was  original  and  unique.  Neither, 
considered  as  a perfected  method,  was  it 
in  any  sense  an  accident.  It  was  a 
triumph  of  experimental  science;  how 
great  a triumph  it  is  difficult  now  to  un- 
derstand, for  we  of  to-day  can  only  vague- 
ly realize  what  a ruthless  and  ever-pres- 
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I. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Inglkhart  and  Miss  Roberta 
Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “My  dear!  I will  not 
hear  another  word.  He  is  yours!  The 
idea  of  making  such  a fuss  about  a little 
thing  like  the  gift  of  a young  man !” 

Miss  Laicrence : 44  It’s  only  that  I was 
afraid  you  might  want  him  yourself.  Mrs. 
Inglehart.  It  would  make  me  unhappy 
if  I thought  you  had  deprived  yourself 
of  a cousin  you  might  regret.  They  don't 
grow  on  every  bush,  I believe.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Such  as  Jim  don’t, 
I'll  admit.  But  I hope  I know  the  duties 
of  a hostess,  and  the  first  of  them  is  to 
get  a young  lady  visitor  engaged  if  pos- 
sible. You’ve  never  seen  Jim,  have  you  ?” 

Miss  Lawrence  : “Never.  What’s  he 
like?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Are  you  very  fond 
of  tall  men?” 

Miss  Laicrence  : “ Is  he  tall?” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart:  “Not  so  very.  I should 
say  he  had  more  breadth  and  thickness 
than  length.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “ Oh, I like  them  broad 
and  thick.” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart : “Do  you?”  She  speaks 
with  a certain  intonation  of  misgiving, 
and  then  she  has  the  effect  of  pulling 
herself  together : “ Do  you  like  them 
brown-complexioned  and  dark  eyed?” 

Miss  Lawrence : “Is  he  brown  com- 
plexioned  and  dark-eyed?” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart : 4 4 He’s  brown  - com- 
plexioned  and  blue-eyed.” 

Miss  Lawrence : “ Oh,  that  sort  of  con- 
tradiction is  adorable.  The  blue  eyes  al- 
ways have  such  a funny  look  in  the  dark 
face.  I shall  like  him,  I know.  When’s 
he  coming?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Any  moment,  now.” 

Miss  Lawrence : “ Oh !”  She  jumps  to 
her  feet.  Mrs.  Inglehart  remains  seated, 
but  leans  forward  to  look  in  through  the 
door  at  the  clock  in  the  hall,  from  the 
veranda  where,  with  a pretence  of  sewing, 
in  her  lap,  she  is  talking  with  her  guest. 
To  the  right  of  this  hall  the  windows  of 
a wide  drawing-room  open  to  the  floor, 
and  people  come  and  go  through  them  as 


if  they  were  doors.  From  the  veranda, 
which  extends  around  three  sides  of  the 
house,  broad  steps  descend  to  a driveway 
curving  in  front  of  it.  Beyond  the  road 
green  lawns,  wept  over  by  drooping  white 
birches,  slope  to  the  red  rocks  that  keep 
Mrs.  Inglehart's  place  from  the  sea. 

Mrs.  Inglehart : 44  Or  not  moment , ex- 
actly. He  promised  to  be  here  by  the 
half  past  four,  but  he  probably  won’t 
come  till  the  five-ten;  it’s  only  four, now.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  44 Time  enough  to 
prink,  then.”  She  sinks  back  into  her 
chair,  provisionally.  “Is  Mr.  Fairford 
punctilious  about  prinking?” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart:  “I  see  you  would 
dread  that.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  44 1 don’t  know  that  I 
should.  They  have  to  have  some  fault.” 

Mrs . Inglehart : “And  you  think  that 
is  a fault?” 

Miss  Lawrence:.  44 1 can’t  say  that  I 
do.  Do  you?” 

Mrs . Inglehart , with  an  air  of  great 
candor:  44 To  tell  you  the  truth,  I don’t 
believe  Jim  cares  about  women’s  dress.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Then  he  is  the  most 
dangerous  kind.  He’ll  not  see  anything, 
but  he'll  feel  everything.  I shall  have 
to  dress  at  his  nerves.” 

Mrs . Inglehart : 44  It’s  clear  that  you’ve 
made  your  observations,  my  dear.'’ 

Miss  Lawi'ence:  “By  twenty-six,  one 
has.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : 44 1 should  never  have 
dreamt  twenty-six.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “I  haven’t  dreamt  it, 
myself.  In  my  dreams  I’m  still  sixteen. 
It’s  only  in  my  waking  moments  that  I’m 
twenty-six.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart , thoughtfully:  “You 
have  courage.” 

Miss  Lawrence : “I  have  conviction. 
It’s  best  to  be  honest  — unless  the  man 
prefers  lies.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : 44  Don’t  they  all?” 

Miss  Laicrence:  44 Nearly  all.  But  if 
Mr.  Fairford  should  happen  to  be  the  ex- 
ception that  doesn’t,  will  you  please  tell 
him  I owned  to  twenty-six,  but  you  don’t 
know  how  much  older  I really  am?” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart , with  open  admiration 
and  covert  alarm  : 44  You’re  a strange  girl.” 
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Miss  Lawrence  : “ Will  that  scare  liim? 
Should  you  advise  me  to  be  less  strange?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart , with  a sigh:  “No;  he 
will  like  you  so.” 

Miss  Lawrence , laughing:  “What  de- 
spair ! Poor  Mrs.  Inglehart ! You're  sorry 
already  you  gave  him  to  me!  Well,  you 
may  have  him  back.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  with  noble  constancy: 
“ No,  no;  you’re  the  very  one  for  him.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Then  our  only  hope 
is  that  fce  isn’t  the  one  for  me.” 

Mr  8 J Inglehart : “You  think  I’m  not 
in  earnest.  Well,  then,  the  only  thing 
left  is  to  convince  you  by  practical — ” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Demonstration?  I 
don’t  see  how  it  can  be  done.  You  can't 
pass  this  young  man  along  to  me  without 
consulting  his  inclinations.  Has  he  very 
decided  inclinations?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Yes,  he  has.  That 
was  the  trouble,  I suppose.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “So  there  was  trou- 
ble.” She  smiles  intelligently. 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “It  was  a great  while 
ago.  It  was  before  I was — there  was  any 
— Mrs.  Inglehart.  And  there  would  be 
the  same  trouble  again,  if  I were  not — 
there  were  not  any — Mrs.  Inglehart.  So 
it's  best  to  have  it  over  before  it  begins.” 

Miss  Laivrence : “ I see  what  you  mean. 
He‘s  one  of  those  terrible  creatures  who 
know  their  own  minds;  or  think  they  do; 
and  — may  I be  a little  critical  of  your 
gift?  I know  it  seems  ungracious!” 

Mrs . Inglehart:  “Not  the  least.  Peo- 
ple change  their  wedding-presents,  even.” 

Miss  Laivrence:  “I  shouldn’t  wish  to 
change  the  present;  only  the  name:  Jim  ! 
If  it  were  only  Jack,  now,  I should  know 
what  to  do.  The  Jacks  are  all  alike. 
They  smoke,  they  flirt  desperately,  but 
they  are  very  warm-hearted,  and  conceal 
a great  deal  of  sentiment  under  the  mask 
of  cynicism — like  Thackeray's  men.  They 
would  do  anything  for  you — at  least  any 
little  thing  like  jumping  overboard  from 
a yacht  to  fish  your  hat  up,  or  marrying 
a girl  that  you’ve  found  out  is  in  love 
with  them,  and  you  think  they  ought, 
though  you’re  dying  for  them  yourself. 
You  can  twist  them  round  your  fingers; 
but  it  must  be  different  with  Jims.  Jim ! 
It  suggests  something  rather  grim;  per- 
haps it’s  because  it  rhymes  with  it.  Jim ! 
I should  say  one’s  little  arts,  one’s  little 
airs  and  graces,  would  be  thrown  away 
on  Jim.  He  sounds  like  a person  of  con- 
victions; he  sounds  like  a person  of  opin- 


ions, too,  and  very  stiff  ones.  I suspect 
that  Jim  is  serious,  and  he  likes  serious- 
ness in  women.  He  has  ideas  of  home 
and  a wife,  and  of  being  master  in  his  own 
house.  All  that  could  be  easily  taken  out 
of  him  if  lie  were  Jack,  of  course;  but 
being  Jim,  it  couldn’t.  He's  masterful ; 
I feel  that  lie's  masterful.  He  has  all 
sorts  of  preconceived  notions.  He  would 
be  very  domestic,  and  intellectual,  and 
he  would  rather  read  to  you  than  talk  to 
you.  He  would  want  to  respect  you,  and 
if  you  wouldn't  let  him,  he  would — make 
it  hot  for  you.  Yes,  I know  the  type: 
adoring,  domineering,  devoted,  and  utter- 
ly intolerable.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart , who  has  been  leaning 
forward  more  and  more,  and  edging  al- 
most out  of  her  chair,  in  her  intentness: 
“You’ve  met  him!  You  know  him! 
You’ve  been  letting  me  give  myself  away !” 

Miss  Lawrence : “Mr.  Fairford?  You? 
I?  You’ve  given  Jura  away,  but  not  your- 
self, at  least  to  me,  Mrs.  Inglehart.  I nev- 
er saw  Mr.  Fairford  in  my  life.  I never 
heard  of  him  till  I came  here.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Then  I don’t  know 
but  it’s  worse,  for  you’ve  guessed  him. 
How  you  must  dread  the  idea  of  him!” 

Miss  Lawrence , though tfully : “ I don’t 
know.  I rather  like  the  notion  of  grap- 
pling with  such  a — problem.  It  would  be 
fun  to  get  the  better  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “And  if  you  got  the 
worse?” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “I  don't  believe  I 
should  get  the  vrorse.  But  now,  really, 
hadn't  I better  go  and  prink,  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart? I don’t  believe  Jim  would  like  to 
find  me  unprepared.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “No.  Go  and  prink.” 

Miss  Laivrence , going  in  through  the 
open  door:  “ If  he  should  happen  to  come 
before  I get  down,  I know  I can  trust  him 
with  you,  Mrs.  Inglehart.”  She  vanishes, 
with  a smile  over  her  shoulder  at  Mrs. 
Inglehart,  who  remains  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, apparently  insensible  of  her  with- 
drawal, though  she  keeps  a mechanical 
smile  of  parting  on  her  face.  Her  mo- 
ther enters  from  the  door  that  Miss  Law- 
rence has  passed  through. 

11. 

Mils.  Wknham,  Mrs.  Inglkhart. 

Mrs.  Wenham  : “ When  do  you  expect 
James,  Lilly?*’ 

Mrs.  Inglehart , with  a deep  sigh : “ Oh, 
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Mrs . Wenham:  “What  has  she  been 
saying  about  them?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Oh, — nothing.  But 
girls  seem  to  say  anything,  nowadays.  Es- 
pecially old  ones!  How  old  am  I,  mother?” 

Mr8.Wenham:  “ You’re  twenty-seven. 
You  know  that  well  enough.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ And  she’s  twenty-six, 
and  looks  every  day  of  it.”  Vaguely, 
after  a moment:  “ I’m  sure  I don't  know 
how  I came  to  ask  her  here.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Why  do  you  say  that, 
now  i Have  you  been  makiug  a fool  of 
yourself,  Lilly?” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart:  “I  won't  be  scolded 
in  my  own  house,  mother!” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “ Very  well,  if  you  call 
it  scolding.”  Mrs.  Wenham  sits  very 
erect  in  her  chair,  and  gathers  all  her  dig- 
nity about  her;  Mrs.  Inglehart  rocks  to 
and  fro  in  a reckless  and  distraught 
manner.  “May  I ask  a simple  question?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “ I suppose  so.” 

Mrs . Wenham:  “Are  you  going  to  ac- 
cept James  ?” 

Mr 8.  inglehart : “ What  an  idea ! No !” 

Mrs.  Wenham : “ Then,  if  it  isn’t  scold- 
ing, allow  me  to  say  that  he  will  have  a 
right  to  feel  trifled  with.  Your  letting 
him  come  here,  after  what’s  past,  is  tanta- 
mount to  your  saying  you  would  marry 
him  if  he  asked  you — ” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Very  well.  I’ll  keep 
him  from  asking  me,  then.  There  are 
ways  of  staving  men  off.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Not  such  men  as 
James  Langton  Fairford.  You  haven't 
forgotten  how  he  behaved  when  you  tried 
it  before — before  your  marriage.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “That  was  a great 
while  ago.  I considered  him  a mere  boy, 
and  he  might  have  known  it.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “He  was  two  years 
older  than  you.” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart : “ And  how  old  was  I, 
pray?  Nineteen!  A perfect  chit!  That 
proves  that  he  was  a boy.  And  he  was 
very  rude.  If  he  had  been  a little  more 
— thoughtful,  and  patient!  You  know 
how  it  was,  mother.  After  Jim’s  out- 
rageous conduct,  I had  no  alternative  but 
to  marry  Mr.  Inglehart;  and  I am  not 
going  to  have  it  said,  now,  after  all  I’ve 
been  through  on  his  account,  that  I was 
in  love  with  him  all  along,  and  married 
him  the  minute  I decently  could.  I trust 
I have  too  much  regard  for  Mr.  Ingle- 
hart's  memory  for  that.'1 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “ Then  allow  me  to  say, 


my  dear,  without  scolding,  that  I don't 
know  what  you’re  after.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “I’m  not  after  any- 
thing, if  you  prefer  such  a common  ex- 
pression. It's  Jim  that’s  after  me;  and  I 
shall  not  feel  in  the  least  bound  to  be 
overtaken.  I have  other  plans  for  him.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “ Other  plans?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “He  may  fancy  Ro- 
berta Lawrence.  I’m  sure  I don’t  see  what 
men  And  in  her,  all  of  them.  But  if  it  s 
frankness,  as  they  call  it,  I wish  them 
joy  of  it.  Of  all  the  detestable  hypo- 
crites in  this  world  commend  me  to  a 
frank  woman.  Why,  it’s  nothing  but 
mask  upon  mask,  all  the  way  through !” 

Mrs . Wenham  : “ Is  this  why  you  are 
so  down  upon  the  poor  girl?” 

Mrs . Inglehart:  “Down  upon  her? 
Well,  yes;  it  may  be  hate  to  throw  such 
a husband  as  Jim  Fairford  in  her  way. 
At  any  rate  I’ve  set  my  heart  upon  making 
a match  between  them.  That  will  let  me 
out,  and  it  will  be  such  fun.”  She  ex- 
presses her  exultation  in  rather  a lugu- 
brious note  of  laughter,  and  tries  to  es- 
cape the  severe  gaze  which  her  mother 
fixes  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Just  one  word,  Lilli- 
an Inglehart ! Does  Miss  Lawrence  know 
anything  of  this  fine  scheme?” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart : “No.  That  is,  I have 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  accept  Jim  Fair- 
ford by  telling  Roberta  Lawrence  she  may 
have  him  if  she  can  get  him.  If  she  does, 
or  can,  that’s  the  end  of  it ; and  it's  the  end 
of  it  anyway.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Well,  Lillian,  if  you 
are  in  earnest  in  what  you  say,  you  are 
certainly  the  greatest  fool — But  per- 
haps you  consider  this  scolding  ?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Not  at  all.  I call 
it  reasoning.  Go  on.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Oh,  I’ve  nothing 
mope  to  say.  But  if  you  have  really  told 
the  girl — if  you  have  put  this  idea  into 
her  head,  you  have  done  a wrong  and 
wicked  thing,  and  you’ll  have  to  answer 
for  the  consequences.  It  would  be  no 
more  than  you  deserve  if  James  did  take 
a fancy  to  her,  and  I hope  he  will;  and 
if  you  have  a spark  of  generosity  in  your 
composition,  you  at  least  won’t  try  to 
prejudice  him  against  her.” 

Mr  8.  Inglehart : “You  have  such  a 
low  opinion  of  me,  mother,  that  I won- 
der you  associate  with  me  at  all.  But 
now  I’m  going  to  wring  your  bosom  by  an 
act  of  the  most  exemplary  magnanimity 
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you  ever  heard  of.  A splendid  idea  has 
just  occurred  to  me.  I'm  going  to  send 
Roberta  down  to  see  Jim  first  and  receive 
him.  She's  upstairs  now,  prinking,  and 
I’m  going  straight  to  my  room,  and  I’m 
going  to  be  so  slow  getting  ready  that 
she’ll  have  to  go  down,  and  she  can  have 
him  all  to  herself  for  a first  impression; 
and  a girl  of  twenty-six  knows  how  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Now 
what  do  you  say?” 

Mrs.  Wenham , going  in:  “Humph!” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “You  don’t  believe 
I’ll  do  it?” 

Mrs.  Wenham : “ I know  you  won’t.” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart,  cal  ling  after  her:  “Well, 
I’m  so  glad  you  approve  of  the  idea, 
mother.  I only  wish  you  could  see  how 
expressive  your  back  looks,  as  you  disap- 
pear in  the  distance.  It’s  everything  that’s 
appreciative  and  flattering.”  As  Mrs. 
Wenham  vanishes:  “ Well,  I don’t  care.” 
In  the  course  of  her  two  dialogues  a great 
many  sewing  materials  and  appliances 
have  dropped  about  Mrs.  Inglehart  on  the 
floor;  as  she  now  rises,  her  scissors  fall 
out  of  her  lap,  and  as  she  stoops  to  pick 
them  up  she  is  reminded  of  the  other 
things.  “What  a bother!”  When  she 
has  got  them  all  in  her  lap  again,  she 
turns  to  the  door,  but  is  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  a quick,  decided  footfall  on  the 
steps  of  the  veranda.  She  looks  round 
over  her  shoulder,  and  in  this  very  pretty 
and  engaging  attitude  she  meets  the  blue 
eyes  flashing  out  of  the  brown  face  of 
James  Fairford.  He  has  a robust  hand- 
bag in  one  hand  and  an  umbrella  in  the 
other;  over  his  arm  hangs  a light  over- 
coat. He  is  dressed  in  summer  stuffs, 
but  in  no  concession  to  the  negligence  of 
summer  fashion;  his  shirt  is  white;  his 
firm  legs  are  cased  in  trousers  that  de- 
scend to  his  black  shoes;  his  whole  keep- 
ing is  that  of  a man  who  despises  the  ap- 
pearance of  recreation,  and  puts  business 
before  pleasure.  “James!”  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart’s  exclamation  expresses  mingled 
pleasure,  surprise, and  dismay.  She  drops 
all  the  things  out  of  her  lap  again.  “What 
are  you  doing  here  at  this  unearthly  hour? 
You  said  you  would  be  here  at  half  past 
four!”  She  sinks  back  into  her  chair. 

III. 

Fairford  and  Mrs.  Inglehart,  with  moments  of 
, Miss  Lawrence. 

Fairford:  “It’s  half  past  four  now.” 
He  sits  heavily  down  in  one  of  the  ve- 


randa chairs,  plants  his  bag  before  him, 
and  then  pushes  it  away  with  his  foot, 
while  he  mops  his  forehead  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

Mr 8.  Inglehart : “Did  you  walk?” 

Fairford  : “ Do  I seem  to  have  driven? 
And  in  what?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart , hiding  a smile  with  her 
hand:  “I  wonder  how  you  found  the 
way.” 

Fairford:  “They  told  me  at  the  sta- 
tion.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart , gracefully  sinking  into 
a chair:  “Did  they  tell  you  that  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  your  ridiculous  punctu- 
ality you’d  have  been  met  at  the  train? 
Now  you  see  what  comes  of  being  on 
time!” 

Fairford:  “I  dare  say  they  would  if 
they  could  have  spared  a moment  from 
the  celebration  of  your  charms  and  vir- 
tues. You  seem  to  have  cast  your  con- 
founded glamour  over  the  neighborhood, 
as  usual.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Yes,  it’s  new  to  me. 
It  must  have  been  the  telegraph  girl  ?” 

Fairford:  “There  was  a girl,  and 
there  was  a telegraph.  I didn’t  see  them 
in  combination.” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart : “They  were  one,  all 
the  same.  Yes,  I may  say  she's  quite  an 
ardent  admirer.” 

Fairford  : “So  am  I,  Lillian.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Oh  yes.  But  you 
mustn’t  say  it.  I hope  you  weren’t  rude 
to  the  poor  girl  on  that  account?'’ 

Fairford:  “Why  mustn’t  I say  it? 
I’ve  come  here  to  say  it!” 

Mrs.  Inglehart , to  gain  time:  “But 
you’ve  said  it  before — and  you  ought  to 
be  a little  more  diversified  in  your  re- 
marks.” 

Fairford,  getting  to  his  feet:  “ Lillian, 
how  can  you  trifle  with  me  so?  Surely 
you  know  what  I must  understand — must 
hope  — from  your  allowing  me  to  come 
here  to-day?”  He  starts  toward  her  and 
stumbles  over  his  bag;  he  kicks  the  bag; 
Mrs.  Inglehart  laughs.  “Oh,  laugh  at 
me.  make  a fool  of  me !” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “You  know  you  don’t 
approve  of  me,  Jim  ; you  know  you 
don’t.” 

Fairford:  “I  believe  you  can  make 
me  approve  of  you  if  you  choose.  And 
if  you  don’t  choose,  I want  you  anyway.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Oh!  Do  you  think 
that’s  very  logical?” 

Fairford , bitterly:  “No,  I’m  not  proud 
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you,  whatever  you  are,  are  a thousand 
times  dearer  than  anything  I’ve  ever  im- 
agined? And  yet  you  might  be  all  that 
I’ve  ever  dreamed  of  in  woman,  prompt, 
energetic,  constant  in  purpose,  with  a high 
sense  of  duty,  a devotion  to  noble-—” 

Mrs . Inglehart:  “ Another  James  Fair- 
ford.  What  egotism ! Yes,  I could  easily 
be  all  that,  if  I wanted  to.  The  trouble  is 
I couldn’t  want  to.” 

Fairford : “ I know  it,  and  I don’t  ask 
it  of  you.  I ask  you  merely  to  be  your- 
self,—and  to  be  mine.” 

Mrs . Inglehart : “ Do  you  think  that’s 
so  little,  that  you  say  merely  t Asking  a 
woman  to  be  herself  and  to  be  yours  is 
asking  everything.” 

Fairford:  “Then  don’t  be  yourself; 
don’t  be  anything  but  mine.” 

Mrs . Inglehart:  “ Now  you  are  begin- 
ning to  talk  sense — ” 

Fairford , starting  toward  her:  “And 
you  consent — you — ” A sound  as  of  a 
lifting  window  above  the  veranda  roof 
is  heard,  and  then,  after  a moment,  the 
voice  of  Miss  Roberta  Lawrence. 

Miss  Lawrence:  “ Mrs.  Inglehart !” 

Mrs.  Inglehart , in  a low  key  to  Fair- 
ford: “Oh,  good  gracious,  I forgot  all 
about  her!  Now  what  am  I to  do?”  In 
a high  key  to  Miss  Lawrence:  “ Yes  ?” 

Miss  Lawrence , with  a nervous  laugh : 
“Oh,  it  is  you.  I thought,  I wasn’t  sure 
it  was  you  I heard.  What  time  is  it, 
please  ?” 

Mrs . Inglehart:  “It’s  a little  after  four 
— a quarter — twenty  minutes — ” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Then  there’s  time, 
yet.”  There  is  a sound  of  a closing  win- 
dow. 

Fairford:  “Why  did  you  say  that, 
Lillian?  You  know  it’s  twenty  minutes 
of  five.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ That's  a very  charm- 
ing girl,  Jim — a Miss  Roberta  Lawrence. 
I want  you  to  meet  her.  But  perhaps  you 
have  met  her  already 

Fairford:  “No;  but  that  isn’t  the 
point.  Why  did  you  say  twenty  min- 
utes? I wish  you  hadn’t,  dear!” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ Well,  it  is  twenty 
minutes — and  more  too;  it’s  twenty  min- 
utes of  five.  You  said  so  yourself.  Now 
don’t  tease,  but  go  and  prettify.  That’s 
what  she's  doing-—”  The  sound  of  the 
lifting  window  is  heard  again,  and  then 
the  voice  of  Miss  Lawrence. 

Miss  Lawrence : “Mrs.  Inglehart!  Are 
you  still  there?” 
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Mrs.  Inglehart , in  a high  key:  “Yes!” 
In  a low  key  to  Fairford:  “Now  you 
must  go!  It’s  a shame  for  you  to  stay 
here  eavesdropping.  And  making  me, 
too;  and  you  so  conscientious!  ’Sh !” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “ I’m  in  something  of 
a dilemma.  I don’t  know  whether  it  had 
better  be  the  green,  or  the  blue.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ Oh— the  blue,  dear; 
or  no,  the  green — blue,  I mean.”  In  a 
low  key  to  Fairford:  “Now  you  have 
spoiled  everything,  and  disgraced  me  be- 
fore my  guest.  I can  never  forgive 
you !” 

Fairford:  “How  have  I done  that? 
She  has  said  nothing  that  compromises 
either  of  you — ” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “You’ve  let  her  give 
herself  away.  You  know  that  it’s  for  you 
she’s  choosing  between  blue  and  green.” 

Fairford:  “Bless  my  soul,  how  should 
I know  such  a thing?” 

Mrs . Inglehart:  “ Don’t  you  suppose  I 
told  her  you  were  coming?  And  when 
she  comes  down  and  finds  you  here,  you 
won’t  be  capable  of  seeming  to  have  come 
just  that  instant.” 

Fairford:  “If  she  asks — ” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ As  if  she  would  ask  ! 
She  is  too  high-spirited,  too  noble-minded 
to  go  prying  about;  but  it  will  kill  her, 
all  the  same.  You  don’t  know  how  a girl 
like  Roberta  Lawrence,  so  frank  herself, 
and  so  unsuspicious,  will  take  such  a 
thing.  Of  course,  if  it  was  I,  I could 
laugh  it  off ; but  she  will  think  that  I did  it 
purposely;  she  won’t  show  it,  but  she  will 
never  believe  that  I was  as  innocent  as 
she  was  in  the  matter.” 

Fairford:  “It  seems  to  me  you’re  not 
painting  a very  frank  and  unsuspicious 
character.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “I  mean,  I should  in 
her  place.  You  know  what  I meun.  But 
if  you  prefer  to  vex  me — She'll  be  ask- 
ing something  else  in  another  minute!” 

Fairford : “ But  what  do  you  want  me 
to  do?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “You  must  think 
what  I want  you  to  do.  You  have  got 
me  into  this  trouble,  by  your  ridiculous 
promptness,  and  you  must  get  me  out.” 

Fairford:  “Then  let  me  go  to  my 
room,  and  I can’t  overhear  anything 
more.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Oh,  you  think  it's  so 
simple  as  that,  do  you?  Wait  a minute 
— I have  it!  You  must  go  away  I Awd^ 
you  must  come  back  in  about  ten  min- 
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utes  or  so,  as  if  you  hadn’t  been  here  at 
all.  And  you  must  apologize  for  being 
late;  say  you  missed  the  train,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and—” 

Fairford}  sitting  doggedly  down : “ No, 
I can’t  do  anything  of  the  kind.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “You  can't?” 

Fairford:  “Well,  then,  I won’t.  It 
would  be  acting  a lie.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “You  accuse  me  of 
wishing  you  to  lie.” 

Fairford:  “I  don’t  think  you  do  it 
knowingly.  But,  Lillian,  you  must  see — ” 

Mr8.  Inglehart:  “’Sh!  There,  she’s 
putting  up  her  window  again!” 

Miss  Laivrence , from  her  window: 
“I’ve  decided  not  to  dress  at  him,  Mrs. 
Inglehart.  I am  going  to  be  perfectly 
passive,  and  let  fate  take  its  course.  I’m 
going  to  wear  my  silver-gray.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Perfect !”  In  a low 
tone  to  Fairford,  desperately:  “It’s  too 
late  for  you  to  go  away  now.  You 
might  as  well  stay!” 

Fairford:  “But  I don’t  understand. 
Why  should  Miss  Lawrence  dress  at  me? 
Have  you  dressed  at  me,  Lillian?  You 
look  heavenly  in  that — thing  you’ve  got 
on;  I don’t  know  what  it  is.” 

Mrs . Inglehart:  “Oh,  much  pleasure 
your  compliments  give  me,  when  I know 
what  a cold,  hoi  low  heart  they  come  from ! 
I may  dress  for  you,  but  you  won’t  gratify 
me  in  the  smallest  thing.  Suppose  your 
going  away  does  have  the  appearance  of 
deceit?  Is  a mere  appearance  so  very  kill- 
ing, when  it’s  for  such  a good  object?  Oh, 
Jim!  Do  help  me  out!  Think  of  the 
poor  girl’s  feelings  if  she  comes  down 
and  finds  you  here!  She’ll  know  you 
overheard  her.  If  you  really  cared  for 
me — ” 

Fairford,  rising  to  his  feet  with  a 
groan,  and  gathering  his  bag  up  for  go- 
ing: “And  if  I go— if  I do  this  against 
my  reason  and  conscience,  what  shall  you 
do  with  me  when  I come  back?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “You’ll  be  so  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Lawrence  you  won’t  care.” 

Fairford  : “ That  won’t  do,  Lillian.  I 
shall  want  my  answer  when  I come  back. 
Will  you  promise  it?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “It’s  very  mean  of 
you  to  make  conditions!  I’ll  listen  to 
you.  But  I won’t  even  do  that  if  you 
stay.  And  if  you  think  I’m  asking  you 
*3  act  a lie,  just  think  what  a lie  you’ve 
r**5feen  making  me  act.” 

Fairford : “I?  How?” 


Mrs.  Inglehart:  “By  letting  me  see 
you  before  you  saw  her,  when  I promised 
mamma  I wouldn’t.” 

Fairford : “But  why  did  you  promise 
that?  What — ” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  A promise  is  a promise,  and  sa- 
cred. Will  you  go?  And  when  you  come 
back,  and  find  Miss  Lawrence  here,  will 
you  ask  after  me  as  if  you  hadn’t  met  me?” 

Fairford : “ No,  certainly  not.  I can’t 
carry  the  deceit  as  far  as  that.” 

Mr 8.  Inglehart : “ Not  to  enable  me  to 
keep  my  promise?  Very  well,  then,  that 
shows  that  you  don’t  trust  me,  and  if  you 
don’t  trust  me.  you  can’t  care  for  me.” 

Fairford:  “I  don’t  trust  you  in  the 
least,  and  I care  all  the  world  for  you. 
For  heaven’s  sake,  Lillian,  be  candid  with 
me,  for  once,  and  tell  me  what  all  this 
coil  is!  I know  that  whatever  you’ve  got 
in  your  head,  there’s  nothing  but  truth  in 
your  heart,  and  if  you  would  only  be 
guided  by  that — ” 

Mrs.  Ingleharty  apparently  fascinated 
by  the  idea:  “ Well,  I will.  I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  You  see  that  we  were  talk- 
ing about  your  coming,  and  I said  to  Ro- 
berta Lawrence — ’Sh ! There’s  her  step ! 
She’s  coming  out  of  her  room — she’s  on 
the  stairs!  Run,  James,  if  you  love  me!” 
She  pushes  him  towards  the  veranda  steps, 
and  without  waiting  to  see  him  vanish 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  she  turns, 
and  flies  through  the  long  window  into 
the  drawing-room,  while  Miss  Lawrence 
emerges  from  the  hallway,  and  Mrs.  Wen- 
ham  advances  from  the  veranda  on  the 
side  of  the  house  opposite  that  wThich  has 
just  hidden  Fairford  from  view. 

IV. 

Miss  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Wenham. 

Miss  Lawrence : “ Mrs.  Inglehart!”  To 
Mrs.  Wenham:  “I  thought  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart was  here!” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “And  I thought  I 
heard  talking.  But  I must  have  dream- 
ed it.  I seem  to  have  dozed  over  my 
book.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Perhaps  you  heard 
me  calling  down  to  her.  I was  consult- 
ing her  about  Mr.  Fairford ’s  taste  in  col- 
ors. Isn’t  he  very  late?”  She  looks  in 
at  the  clock  in  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Wen- 
ham looks  in  too. 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Yes;  it’s  nearly  five, 
and  he  promised  to  be  here  at  half  past 
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four.  Somo.Uii!ig  iiHtai  have  detained  get  over  wanting  her  id  be  serious,  or  lias 
him;  he's  usually  so  prompt/’  .she  jf* 
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Miss  Lawrence*  reclining  m her  chair,  I. eta  If  she  saw  that  any  oiie  else  wauled 
indifferently  studies  the  effect  of  a ring  James,  she-  wonlvi  move  heaven  anil  earth 
on  her  left  hri nil.  to  g*d  turn  herself-T 

.V/?s.  2}er  oyer'  her  laughing  : M*  Really, 

0&g&.  *-  * * nephew,  wfi^i : :j;i4y  say  v&tbfcft  .inc  lines  me  lo  i0. 
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been  scalding  LlfUao  for  her  nonsense;-  more  and  more.  *' I know  wh&i  nonsense 
He  is  not  hers  to 
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Mid*  Lawrence: 
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she  has  been  talking  to  you,  and  I made 
her  promise,  just  to  punish  her,  that  she  4 
would  let  you  meet  him  first,  and  have  a 
chance  to — I mean  that  she  should  be 
made  to  suffer  a little  for  her  wicked 
folly — ” 

Miss  Lawrence : “Through  some  finesse 
of  mine?  Wouldn’t  that  be  rather  too 
much  theatre?” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Yes,  I don’t  know 
what  she  wouldn’t  do  in  her  jealousy ; for 
she’d  be  frantically,  blindly,  madly  jeal- 
ous if  she  thought  he  cared  for  you  the 
least  bit.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Poor  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart!  I should  like  to  see  her  jealous. 
It  doesn’t  seem  in  character.  But  I’m 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  securiug  me 
the  first  innings.  How  do  you  propose 
to  manage  it?” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “That  I shall  leave 
entirely  to  Lillian.  I suppose  that  as  she’s 
out  of  the  way,  and  he’s  expected  mo- 
mentarily, she’s  actually  keeping  her 
word,  and—” 

Mi88  Lawrence:  “I’m  sitting  here  to 
intercept  Mr.  Fairford  on  his  way  into 
the  house!  Isn’t  it  rather  cold-blooded? 
But  I don’t  mind!  You  don’t  think  he 
could  manage  to  escape  me,  somehow?” 

Mr 8,  Wenham:  “I  shall  be  sitting 
here  too;  arid  I dare  say  Lillian  has 
given  directions  where  he’s  to  be  re- 
ceived.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Heroic  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart!  I begin  to  quake  a little.  Do  you 
know,  if  I had  been  she,  I should  have 
broken  my  word.”  After  a thoughtful 
mopnent:  “ If  one  were  really  meditating 
an  assault  upon  Mr.  Fairford’s  affections, 
what  should  you  say  was  his  weakest 
side,  Mrs.  Wenham?” 

Mrs.  Wenham : “James  ?”  Proudly : 
“ He  has  no  weak  side.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Oh,  I didn’t  say 
weak,  I said  weakest . Where  is  he  least 
strong?” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Except  for  his  in- 
conceivable folly  in  regard  to  Lillian,  I 
should  say  that  James  Fairford  wras 
equally  strong  at  all  points.  He  is  truth 
itself  ; promptitude,  sincerity,  justice, 
honor—” 

Miss  Lawrence , with  a deep  breath  : 
“He  is  formidable.” 

Mrs.  Wenham : “ He  despises  anything 
like  double-dealing,  or  prevarication,  or 
even  evasion.  He  will  admire  you , Miss 
Lawrence.” 


Miss  Lawrence:  “Oh,  thank  you!  I 
begin  to  have  my  doubts.”  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart  appears  at  one  of  the  long  veranda 
windows,  and  looks  through  them,  with 
her  hands  lifted  to  either  side  of  the  case- 
ment. “Oh, come  out,  Mrs.  Inglehart!” 

Y. 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  Miss  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Wenham. 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “It’s  very  tempting. 
But  I can’t,  and  I’ve  got  to  take  my  mo- 
ther away  too,  and  consult  about  some 
little  changes  in  receiving  Mr.  Fair- 
ford. You  must  keep  him  here  until  I 
come.” 

Miss  Lawrence : “I  wish  he  were  here 
now.  If  he  could  only  see  you  there  as 
you’re  standing  now!  I wish  you  could 
see  yourself,  and  you’d  agree  with  me  that 
there  was  never  anything  quite  so  grace- 
ful as  that  pose  of  yours.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “You  must  tell  him 
about  it  when  he  does  come;  that  will  be 
such  a nice  pose  for  you.'1 

Miss  Lawrence , rising  and  bobbing  a 
courtesy  to  Mrs.  Inglehart  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  little  dig:  “Thank  you,  so 
much!”  To  Mrs. Wenham,  who  joins  her 
daughter:  “ And  you’re  actually  going  to 
leave  me  alone  with  Mr.  Fairford !” 

Mrs.Wenhami  “You’ll  be  in  the  best 
of  hands,  my  dear.  Remember  what  I 
told  you.” 

Miss  Lawrence : “ I sha’n’t  forget  such 
a charge  as  that!” 

Mr s.  Inglehart : “A  conspiracy?”  She 
looks  from  one  to  the  other;  then  over 
her  shoulder,  as  she  vanishes  within:  “Be 
sure  to  keep  him;  tell  him  he  can’t  go  to 
his  room  just  yet.” 

Miss  Lawrence,  calling  after  her:  “ Oh, 
I’ll  keep  him.”  When  Mrs.  Inglehart  and 
her  mother  are  out  of  sight,  she  bows  her- 
self forward  in  silent  laughter,  and  when 
she  lifts  her  face  out  of  her  hands  again, 
she  confronts  Fairford,  who  is  stealthily 
mounting  the  veranda  steps,  with  a man- 
ner the  reverse  of  his  earlier  brusqueness 
and  severity.  At  sight  of  him  Miss  Law- 
rence springs  to  her  feet,  and  comes  gay- 
ly  toward  him  with  outstretched  hand: 
“Mr.  Fairford?  Miss  Lawrence!  Mrs. 
Inglehart  has  commissioned  me  to  wel- 
come you  in  her  place,  and  to  keep  you 
here,  while  she  and  Mrs.  Wenham  are 
taking  counsel  together  about  your 
room.  Won’t  you  sit  down  till  they 
come?” 
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promptly  at  half  past  four! — I'm  sure 
you’ll  answer  me.  As  you  came  up  the 
veranda  steps,  just  now,  I had  that  weird 
sense  of  its  all  having  happened  before. 
You  have  had  it;  every  one  has;  but  at 
this  instant  it’s  so  vivid  with  me  that  it 
seems  as  if  you  must  share  it  with  me.” 
Laughingly : 44  Do  you  have  a beeu-liere- 
before  feeling  too?” 

Fairford:  “I  can't  say— I — May  I 
ask  what  you  meau?” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “I  don’t  wonder 
you’re  surprised.  But  I’m  so  curious  to 
know  whether  two  persons  could  have 
that  weird  seizure  at  the  same  moment  in 
regal’d  to  the  same  thing.  Of  course  it’s 
impossible,  and  I ought  really  to  beg  your 
pardon,  but  as  you  came  up  the  veranda 
steps,  just  now,  it  flashed  upon  me,  ‘He 
feels  as  if  he  had  been  here  before.’ 
Perhaps  it  was  a strange  look — Excuse 
me;  I’m  odiously  personal.  Will  you 
please  to  make  a remark?” 

Fairford ; 4 4 1 ! A remark  ?” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Yes;  anything— 
anything  to  turn  the  conversation.  I’ve 
made  all  the  remarks  up  to  this  point. 
I see  you  don’t  like  psychical  confi- 
dences.” 

Fairford:  “Yes — I like  them  very 
much.  But  I wish  to  say— I ought  to  tell 
you — I don’t  know  how  to — ” He  stops 
and  stares  at  her. 

Miss  Lawrence , looking  down  at  her 
dress  on  either  side  of  her,  and  twitching 
it:  “Is  there  something  on  my  gown?  A 
bug?  A caterpillar?  No?”  Laughing: 
“A  woman  always  thinks  something's 
wrong  with  her  dress  when  people  stare. 
But  perhaps  it’s  only  the  color?  It's  a 
very  peculiar  shade  of  gray;  I’ve  been 
told  by  flatterers  that  I look  like  a wraith 
in  it,  and  you  look — excuse  me,  really, 
Mr.  Fairford ! lyou  look  as  if  I did  look 
like  a wraith !” 

Fairford:  “Not  at  all,  I assure  you. 
But  I— but  in  regard  to  your  psychical 
experience,  I wish  — I feel  bound  to 
say—” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Then  you  like  that 
kind  of  thing!  Do  let  me  tell  you  an- 
other! It’s  apropos  of  this  gown,  which 
I wish  you  to  notice  particularly,  so  that 
you  can  corroborate  me  when  I tell  Mrs. 
Inglehart.”  She  rises,  and  puts  it  in 
evidence  by  slowly  turning  in  front  of 
her  chair;  Fairford  starts  up,  and  backs 
away  in  a vague  alarm.  “ Should  you 
have  thought  I put  it  on  for  you?” 


Fairford , gasping:  44  For  me?” 

.*  Miss  Lawrence:  “No?  Didn’t  you 
know  it?”  She  fixes  him  with  a piercing 
glance,  and  then  sinks  into  her  chair 
again,  laughing,  while  he  remains  stand- 
ing,  aghast.  “It  can’t  be  the  first  time 
that  you’ve  been  dressed  at  by  a young 
lady;  it’s  something  that's  always  hap- 
pening when  men  are  expected  in  houses 
where  girls  are.  Don’t  you  know  that?” 

Fairford,  with  relief:  “I  suppose— I 
dare  say — ” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “But,  unless  you 
know,  you  never  could  imagine  the  rest 
of  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you.  I’ve  just 
had  the  most  awful  scare.  A little  while 
before  you  came,  I was  up  in  my  room, 
which  looks  out  over  the  roof  of  the 
veranda  here,  and  I fell  into  a hopeless 
doubt  between  blue  and  green.  Which 
should  I wear?  I couldn't  decide,  aud  as 
I had  left  Mrs.  Inglehart  sitting  here 
alone,  I indulged  myself  in  a little  im- 
pulse. I put  up  my  window,  and  asked 
Mrs.  Inglehart  which  it  should  be,  aud 
then  after  I had  decided,  I decided  over 
again,  and  put  up  my  window  to  tell  her 
so.  It  was  this  last  time  that  I had  my 
fright.  I thought— I fancied — I dreamed 
— that  I heard  another  voice  just  before 
I spoke,  and  that  this  voice  was  a man's 
voice.  Of  course  it  was  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  even  if  it  was  so, 
but  it  served,  for  the  time  being.  As 
soon  as  I could,  I reasoned  myself  out 
of  it.  Mrs.  Inglehart  couldn’t  be  so  un- 
generous— so  unkind — as  to  let  me  sup- 
pose she  was  here  alone,  and  even  if  she 
could,  the  man  would  have  insisted  upon 
giving  me  some  proof  of  his  presence,  if 
he  was  a gentleman.  Of  course  if  it  were 
the  groom,  or  the  gardener, or  some  work- 
man about  the  place,  I needn’t  care; 
and  so,  as  I said,  I reasoned  myself  out  of 
it.  But  it  was  a very  pretty  scare  while 
it  lasted,  I can  assure  you.  I really  sup- 
pose it  was  this  that  gave  me  that  been- 
here-before  feeling  when  I saw  you  com- 
ing up  the  steps.  Ah,  here  comes  Mrs.  In- 
glehart, and  I’m  off  duty ; but  please  don’t 
speak  to  her  of  it,  will  you?  I wish  to  tell 
her  later  myself.  You  promise?” 

Fairford:  “Yes — ” 

Miss  Laicrence:  “ Oh  thank  you.  I’ll 
be  back  directly,  Lilly.  I’ve  kept  Mr. 
Fairford  safely  for  you.”  She  waves  her 
hand  to  Mrs.  inglehart  as  she  appears  at 
the  parlor  window,  and  vanishes  through 
the  door  into  the  hall. 
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VII. 

Mrs.  Inglehart  and  Fairford. 

Mrs.  Inglehart,  coming  out  on  the  ve- 
randa: “What  is  it  you’re  not  to  tell 
me?” 

Fairford:  “ Who  is  that,  Lillian?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “It’s  Miss  Lawrence, 
of  course.  Don’t  you  like  her?” 

Fairford:  “Against  my  reason  and 
conscience,  I consented  to  go  away  and 
come  back,  in  this  disgraceful  fashion,  to 
spare  your  feelings,  and  hers,  and  the 
result  is  that  I shall  do  neither,  and  that 
I shall  not  be  able  to  hold  up  my  head.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Why,  what  in  the 
world  has  happened?” 

Fairford:  “ That  is  what  I can’t  tell 
you;  that's  what  I promised  I wouldn’t 
tell.  You  can  ask  Miss  Lawrence;  I am 
going  away.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Going  away!” 

Fairford:  “I  have  been  placed  in  a 
thoroughly  false  position.  To  oblige  you, 
I have  consented  to  act  a falsehood,  and 
I have  done  it  so  badly  that — ” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Ofcourseyou’vedone 
it  badly.  I expected  that.  But  what  of 
it?  Did  she  get  it  out  of  you?” 

Fairford:  “ I must  leave  you  to  learn 
from  Miss  Lawrence  what  has  passed.  I 
have  given  my  word,  and  I must  keep  it. 
Good-by!”  He  bows  coldly,  and  goes 
towards  the  veranda  steps. 

Mrs.  Inglehart , running  to  intercept 
him:  “But  you  are  not  actually  going! 
You  can't  be  so  insane,  so  wicked  as 
that!” 

Fairford:  “You’ve  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  stay.  The  truth  must  come  out, 
and  then  you  will  see  why.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “But  no  matter  how 
bad  the  truth  is,  you’ll  only  make  it  worse 
by  going!" 

Fairford:  “I  must  be  judge  of  that. 
Will  you  please  let  me  pass?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Do  you  think  this  is 
treating  me  very  nicely?  What  shall  I 
say  to  Miss  Lawrence?  How  shall  I ex- 
plain? Oh,  Jim,  dear!  Don’t  be  boyish  ! 
I've  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  I know  what 
the  trouble  is,  I can  make  it  right.  I 
might  have  known  she  would  tangle  you 
up,  somehow;  but  it  can’t  be  bad  enough 
to  drive  you  from  my  house.  Think  how 
it  will  look!” 

Fairford:  “ I must  leave  appearances 
to  you,  hereafter;  you  can  manage  them 
letter.” 


Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ Is  that  what  she  said 
of  me?” 

Fairford:  “Lillian!” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “I  didn’t  mean  that, 
Jim;  indeed  I didn't.  But  you  can’t  im- 
agine how  awkward  it  will  be  for  me 
if  you  go;  what  a false  position  it  will 
place  me  in.  Don’t  be  selfish!  Don’t 
go.  I ask  you  to  stay”  She  looks  at 
him  significantly. 

Fairford:  “It’s  too  late.  I’d  have  given 
the  world  to  hear  that  from  you  a little 
while  ago;  but  now — ” He  falters. 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ Very  well,  go,  then ! 
I know  what  the  trouble  is.  She  knew 
that  you  had  been  here  before,  and  she 
could  only  have  done  it  by  eavesdrop- 
ping.” 

Fairford:  “ No,  Lillian  ; it  was  we  who 
were  eavesdropping.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Then  it’s  not  eaves- 
dropping to  listen  from  a window,  but  it 
is  from  a veranda?  She  heard  every  word 
we  were  saying  here,  and  her  calling  down 
to  me  was  a mere  ruse.  I might  have 
known  it  at  the  time.  But  of  course,  if 
you  think  I was  capable  of  eavesdropping 
and  she  wasn’t,  that  settles  the  matter, 
and  I have  no  more  to  say.  Don’t  let  me 
keep  you,  Mr.  Fairford.”  She  suddenly 
bursts  into  tears,  and  catching  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face,  flies  through  the  win- 
dow and  vanishes,  at  the  same  moment 
that  Mrs.  Wenham  appears  at  the  hall- 
way door. 

VIII. 

Mrs.  Wenham  and  Fairford. 

Mrs.  Wenfutm,  coming  forward  to  where 
Fairford  remains  standing  motionless,  bag 
in  hand:  “Why,  James!  You’ve  got  here 
at  last.  What  in  the  world  kept  you? 
Have  you  just  come?” 

Fairford:  “ I'm  just  going.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Going?  Without  see- 
ing Lillian?” 

Fairford:  “I  have  seen  her,  and — 
that's  why  I’m  going.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “She  isn’t  sending  you 
away !" 

Fairford:  “No,  no!  Not  in  that  sense 
of  the  word.  We’ve  quarrelled.  Aunt 
Harriet,  I wish  to  tell  you—” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Oh,  you  needn’t  tell 
me!  I know  what  it  is.  It’s  part  of  that 
miserable  nonsense  of  hers  about — But 
you  haven’t  seen  Miss  Lawrence!” 

Fairford , in  dull  despair:  “Yes,  I've 
seen  Miss  Lawrence.” 
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Mrs . Wenham : “And  Lillian  was  an- 
gry with  you  on  that  account,  and  in  her 
ridiculous  jealousy — Well,  then,  I’m 
glad  she’s  lost  you,  James!” 

Fairford:  “ I’m  not,  Aunt  Harriet. 
And  I’m  afraid  it  isn’t  just  as  you  think 
it  is.  I must  tell  you  something — I prom- 
ised not  to  tell  Lillian,  but  I may  tell 
you — ” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “You  may  tell  me , 
anything,  James.  Whom  did  you 
promise  ?” 

Fairford:  “ Miss  Lawrence.  I came  at 
half  past  four  as  I promised,  and  I found 
Lillian  on  the  veranda  here — ” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Lillian!  And  where 
was  Miss  Lawrence?” 

Fairford:  “I  don’t  know— or  I didn’t 
then;  but  it  seems  somewhere  overhead; 
and  presently,  while  we  were  talking,  she 
put  up  her  window,  and  began  calling 
down  to  Lillian,  and  asking  her  what  she 
Bhould  wear.  Lillian  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten about  her — ” 

Mr8.  Wenham:  “ Wretched  child!” 

Fairford  : “ And  when  she  remember- 
ed, she  said  she  had  promised  you  Miss 
Lawrence  should  see  me  first,  and  I must 
go  away,  and  come  back  so  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  I hadn’t  been  here.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “But  you  never  con- 
sented to  such  an  outrageous  imposi- 
tion?” 

Fairford:  “I  didn’t  like  it;  but  I 
thought  Lillian  was  right  in  thinking 
Miss  Lawrence  would  be  annoyed  if  she 
knew  that  I had  overheard  her,  and  I con- 
sented— in  violation  of  every  principle  of 
my  life.  When  I came  back,  Miss  Law- 
rence was  here.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Well?” 

Fairford:  “ It  was  useless.  She  be- 
gan to  let  me  understand  at  once  that  she 
knew  I had  been  here  already,  and — in 
short,  the  game  was  up.  She  kept  the 
whole  thing  in  such  form  that  I could 
neither  admit  it  nor  deny  it.  When  Lil- 
lian returned,  and  Miss  Lawrence  left  us, 
I threatened  to  go  away,  and  she  begged 
me  to  stay,  and  after  we  had  some  hot 
words,  she  told  me  to  go,  and— here  I am. 
What  is  it  all  about,  Aunt  Harriet? 
Why  should  she  promise  you  to  let  Miss 
Lawrence  receive  me,  and  why  should 
Miss  Lawrence  wish  to  dress  especially  to 
please  me?” 

Mrs.  Wenham : “ I will  tell  you,  James. 
But  first  sit  down  and  put  that  bag  some- 
where. You’re  not  going,  and  Lillian 


never  meant  you  to  go,  any  more  than 
you  meant  to  leave  her  when  you  threat- 
ened it.  I’m  glad  I know  just  how  the 
case  stands,  and  I think  I can  make  you 
see  Lillian's  behavior  in  the  right  light, 
though  I’m  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it  my- 
self, and  disgusted  with  her,  and  I’ve  told 
her  so.  You  will  always  have  to  account 
for  something  that  is  wholly  incompre- 
hensible in  Lillian  if  you  expect  to  under- 
stand her  at  all.” 

Fairford , patiently:  “Yes,  that  is  what 
I have  always  tried  to  do.” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “ Well,  then,  you  can 
easily  imagine  that  when  she  had  con- 
sented to  your  coming  here  to-day  on 
terms  that  any  one  else  would  feel  were 
the  same  as  accepting  you,  she  should  feel 
the  need  of  putting  it  out  of  her  power  to 
accept  you — or  rather  that  she  would 
have  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  los- 
ing you — before  she  was  able  to  accept 
you.” 

Fairford , making  an  effort:  “I  think 
I can  conceive  of  something  like  that. 
What  has  it  to  do  with  Miss  Lawrence's 
trying  to  please  my  taste  in  dress?” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Simply  this.  Be- 
fore she  could  realize  your  loss,  Lillian 
had  to  give  you  to  some  one  else.” 

Fairford , after  a moment’s  reflection: 
“If  you  wanted  anything,  would  you  put 
it  out  of  your  power,  in  order  to  realize 
your  desire  for  it?” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “No,  but  Lillian  would; 
and  I should  respect  you  a great  deal 
more  if  you  renounced  her  forever,  and 
took  a fancy  to  Miss  Lawrence.  But  I 
hope  you  won’t,  for  I know  that  Lillian 
is  devotedly  fond  of  you.” 

Fqirford : “ I’m  afraid  there’s  no  dan- 
ger of  my  renouncing  her.  Whom  did 
she  give  me  to?” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “Oh,  you  poor,  single- 
minded  man  ! To  Miss  Lawrence!” 

Fairford:  “And  did  Miss  Lawrence 
know  it?” 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “James,  I don't  won- 
der Lillian  finds  you  rather  trying  at 
times.  Of  course  she  knew  it!  And  I 
insisted  upon  her  being  allowed  to  meet 
you  first,  and  to— to— to — ” 

Fairford:  “What?” 

Mrs.  Wenham  : “ My  dear,  you  are 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a saint. 
Such  innocence  as  yours  is  criminal  /” 
At  this  word,  Mrs.  Inglehart  suddenly 
emerges  from  the  drawing-room  window 
upon  the  veranda. 
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Mrs.  Iuglvhart : k*  I will 
not  have  you  abusing  me 
to  James,  mother.” 

Mrs.  Wenhani:  “I  was 
not  speaking  of  you  !” 

Mrs.  Iuglvhart 1 .*  “ You 
said  cjHnninul." 

Mrs.  Wenham:  “ I said 
James  was  criminal — for 
being  so  good." 

Mrs.  Ingtehart : ‘‘Oh! 
And  vyhat  have  you  been 
sav  mg  about  me?" 

Mrs.  Wenham  : “ I've 

been  explaining  you. ’ ’ 

Mrs.  Ingtehart : “ Very 
well,  then.  I won't  be  ex- 
plained— above  all  to  Mr. 
Fairford."  She  sits  down 
and  looks  at  her  mother. 
41 1 thought  he  was  going. 41 

Fai rford , a ppeal  ingl  y ; 
4i  You  know  I couldn't  go. 
Lillian — " 

Mrs.  Ingtehart , ignoring 
him “ He  said  he  was  go- 
ing; but  perhaps  that  was 
a man's  way  of  meaning 
that  he  wasn't,  You  nev- 
er can  tell  what  they  mean 
from  what  they  say.  Do 
you  know  where  Miss  Law- 
rence is,  mother?  I wish 
to  tell  her  that  Mr.  Fairford 
has  changed  his  mind,  and 
to  stav  after  all. 


is  going 
She  may  not  like  to  come 
to  dinner  in  that  case;  or 

Mr.  Fairford  may  not  like  to  meet  her.  be  so  perverse!  I don’t  care  hone  old  you 
They  seem  both  to  be  victims  of  the  same  are.  You  are  acting  like  a naughty 
deceit,  poor  deal's.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know  child,  but  I suppose  it’s  because  you're 
who  has  tried  to  deceive  them,  except  for  thoroughly  ashamed  of  yourself,  3’ve 
their  own  good,"  told  James  all  about  your  wicked  folly, 

Fairford:  “I  never  doubted  your  mo-  and  if  I were  he  I should  go  away,  and 
ti vc,  Lillian.  I know  how  generous  you  leave  yon  to  get  out  of  it  as  you  could, 
are.  I only  objected  to  the  false  position  1 wash  my  bunds  of  the  whole  affair.” 
that  1 was  placed  in  with  reference  to  Miss  Mrs,  Wenham  sweeps  in  doors  and  nbun- 
Lsnvrenee."  dons  the  cousins  to  their  own  devices. 

Mrs.  Ingtehart.  always  ignoring  him : 

“ 1 hope  yon  are  satisfied,  mother,  with  X. 

having  insisted  on  my  letting  Miss  La\ 
re  nee  meet  Mr.  Fairford  first,  instead  of  r 
ceiving  him  myself  as  a hostess  should."  Mrs.  Ingtehart , after  a marked  si- 
Mrs.  Wenham , rising  in  virtuous  indig-  lence.  very  mildly  and  meekly:  “ Well, 
nation:  “Lillian,  I will  not  allow  you  to  Jim!" 
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Fairford:  “Well,Lil!” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : ‘‘What  do  you  think 
of  me  now?” 

Fairford:  “I  haven’t  changed  my 
mind;  but  I think  I understand  you  a 
little  better  than  I did.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “And  you  still  blame 
me?  Remember  I don’t  know  what  my 
mother’s  been  saying  about  me.” 

Fairford : “Nothing  that  doesn’t  make 
you  dearer  to  me.  I think  she  was  too 
hard  upon  you  for  a harmless  joke  like 
that.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Oh,  Jim,  how  sweet 
you  are!  Do  you  really  mean  it?” 

Fairford:  “I  wish  you  would  let  me 
prove  it.  I wish  you  could  let  me  em- 
ploy my  life  in  proving  it.” 

Mrs . Inglehart:  “Oh,  you  know  I al- 
ways trusted  you.  You’re  truth  itself !” 

Fairford:  “And  I always  trusted  you, 
though — ” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “ Though  I’m  not  truth 
itself?” 

Fairford:  “Something  like  that.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “ How  delicious!  You 
know  I always  did  think  your  candor 
was  delicious.”  She  puts  up  her  hands  to 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  tries  to  look 
round  at  the  top  of  her  chair.  “I  seem 
to  be  caught — ” 

Fairford : “ Can  I help  you?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Oh,  no.”  But  he 
comes  to  her  and  frees  the  knot  of  her 
hair  from  a loose  fibre  of  the  cane  which 
has  caught  it.  “Thank  you  so  much, 
James.”  He  does  not  go  away,  and  he 
does  not  relinquish  the  hand  she  had  put 
up  to  help  free  her  hair.  He  sits  down 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  scrutinizes 
her  left-hand  fingers  critically. 

Mr  8.  Inglehart : “Well?” 

Fairford:  “I  thought  I couldn’t  be 
mistaken  in  the  size.  May  I try  it  on?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “Why,  if  you’ve  taken 
all  the  trouble  to  bring  it — ” 

Fairford  : “I  ventured  to  do  it.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart , looking  fondly  up  into 
his  eyes  while  he  fits  the  ring  on  her  fin- 
ger: “ It  was  no  great  risk.” 

Fairford:  “Does  it  hurt?  Is  it  too 
tight?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “It  is  too  tight,  but  it 
doesn’t — hurt!”  A sound  of  quick  foot- 
falls and  rustling  skirts  makes  itself  heard 
within  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Ingle- 
hart jumps  to  her  feet.  “ Oh,  good  gra- 
cious! There’s  that  detestable  girl!  I 
forgot  all  about  her  again ! Run,  Jim  ! 


Or  no,  it’s  too  late,  now.  Stay!”  The 
sound  of  the  quick  footfalls  and  the  rus- 
tling skirts  within  grows  vaguer.  “Yes, 
go,  now.  She's  executing  a little  ma- 
noeuvre. She’s  seen  us,  but  she’s  pretend- 
ing she  didn't,  and  she’s  gone  back  to  give 
us  time  before  she  comes  out  through  the 
hall  door.  That’s  all  right.  Run  along, 
now,  dear,  and  leave  me  to  manage  with 
her.  I don’t  think  she’ll  get  anything 
out  of  me  that  I don’t  want  her  to  know. 
Why  don’t  you  go,  James?  Oh  ! Goose /” 
She  puts  her  arms  round  his  neck,  as  he 
bends  over  her,  and  kisses  him,  and  then 
pushes  him  decisively  away.  As  he  dis- 
appears round  the  corner  of  the  veranda, 
she  calls:  “Miss  Lawrence!  Roberta! 
Is  that  you?” 

Miss  Lawrence,  within:  “I’m  looking 
for  a handkerchief  I left — Oh,  here  it 
is!”  She  appears  at  the  door,  and  looks 
out.  “I  thought  Mr.  Fairford — ” 

Mr s.  Inglehart : “He  was  here  a mo- 
ment ago,  but  he’s  gone  to  his  room — I 
suppose  to  his  room.  I’ve  been  so  much 
interested  in  your  psychological  expe- 
rience, Roberta.” 

Miss  Lawrence : “Then  lie’s  told!  I 
might  have  expected  it.” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “You’d  have  been  dis- 
appointed if  you  had.  Men  needn’t  tell 
things.  They’ve  merely  to  say  theywon’t, 
and  then  women  are  inspired  with  the 
facts.  I guessed  what  had  happened,  as 
soon  as  I saw  the  kind  of  trouble  he  was 
in,  and  I envied  you  the  opportunity  you 
had  of — rattling  him.  Do  tell  me  just 
how  you  did  it.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Do  you  think  that 
will  be  necessary?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “No,  I don’t  know 
that  I do.  And  I admire  you  for  your 
reticence.  I supposed  frankness  was 
your  strong  point.” 

Miss  Lawrence:  “Isn’t  that  always  a 
forlorn  hope  with  us?  The  pose  of  utter 
despair?  The  last  resort?” 

Mrs.  Inglehart:  “Perhaps  it  is.  I 
was  just  going  to  try  it  with  you.  There 
seems  nothing  else  for  it.” 

Mi88  Lawrence:  “Ah,  you  pique  my 
curiosity.  What  is  it  you  could  be  frank 
about?  I mean — ” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “I  see  what  you  mean. 
But  you  remember  that  a little  while  ago, 
here,  I gave  you  James  Fairford?” 

Miss  Lawrence : “Yes;  and  4 the  gods 
themselves  cannot  resume  their  gifts.’  ” 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “ I don’t  knowT  about 
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the  gods,  but  I’m  sure  the  goddesses  could.  Mrs.  Inglehart : “Oh,  but  I assure  you 
My  dear  Roberta,  I want  him  back.  I he  doesn’t  care  anything  about  you — ” 
must  have  him.  Come,  now,  be  very,  very  Miss  Lawrence:  “That  I must  know 
nice,  and  let  me  have  him  again  I Won’t  from  himself.  I insist  upon  his  choosing 
you?  I know  that  legally,  and  every-  between  us!” 

thing  else,  he  belongs  to  you,  and  I sup-  Mrs.  Inglehart , rising:  “ Do  you  real- 
pose  that  in  a court  of  justice  I shouldn’t  ly  mean  it?” 

have  the  slightest  chance.  But  I throw  Miss  Lawrence : “Yes;  I think  it  would 
myself  on  your  mercy.  See!”  She  comes  be  fun.” 

over  to  where  the  girl  has  seated  her-  Mrs.  Inglehart , with  genuine  feeling: 
self,  and  drops  on  her  knees  before  her.  “ I can’t  say  it’s  my  idea  of  a joke.  Well, 


“THEN  IT  WAS  ALL  A TRICK  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  V* 


“Let  me  have  him,  dear!  I’d  no  idea  I then,  it  may  be  very  inhospitable,  and  all 
cared  anything  about  him  till  I’d  parted  that,  and  I wish  it  could  have  come  about 
with  him.  Come!  Say  the  word!”  a little  more  gracefully,  but  I have  to 

Miss  Lawrence:  “And  I,  what  am  I tell  you — Oh,  have  you  hurt  yourself?” 
to  do  with  the  wealth  of  affection  that  She  takes  note  of  the  handkerchief  which 
I had  prepared  to  lavish  upon  him?”  Miss  Lawrence  has  wrapped  around  her 

Mrs.  Inglehart : “ Oh,  give  it  to  some-  left  hand;  the  girl  puts  the  hand  behind 
body  else!  Jim  won’t  mind.”  her.  “ Can’t  I give  you  something  ? Ar- 

Miss  Lawrence : “ Ah,  that’s  just  what  nica  ? Pond’s  extract  ? How  did  you  do 
I’m  not  so  sure  about!  I’ve  an  idea  that  it?  Putting  up  the  window V' 
he  is  madly  devoted  to  me.  In  fact,  I Miss  Lawrence , in  embarrassment : 
can’t  give  him  up  till  I know  from  his  “No,  no — ” 

own  lips  that  he  wishes  to  be  given  up.  Mrs.  Inglehart,  dryly:  “I’m  very  sor- 
Yes,  he  must  renounce  me—”  ry.  Those  window-catches  are  awkward 
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thing*,  v ^ Y ^ iXcrersf?  wH^! ii  f v£  wt$r:&mri[  iu*fl,  hut yt ' ^i,y 

been .Uimkhfg- ■.M[’-s‘oT.f»et)ung  oW/:  H.  .Perhaps  youAI  Ibu  >K?<>  entpi^sueni 

Mis*  isrirrt:ui'# : "■  It  wasn't  the  As  in-  ring?.;  You  Uidy  have  raw—  .-••’■  £lw  U'm 

tH^«gi£h*  X i aa&fop  you,  Ingkh&rt  b jd|  & oJfvy.V'  \ /VVnS>,‘  A* 

«r»il  T don't  know  Ww  to  tell  you  v\fuU  Mi**  Lon* r >-){(' r ; 4 ‘ V<"h*U/‘o  run  iiMyui.it 
it  is.  exactly.  X thought  it  ^ookl  lie.  so  TV  hot  are  you  flonigV  AThoiri  are  'you 
simple;  bnf  — I uughfc  never  to  have  M uffkyng  about?" 

yoM  ^ivf  Hre  Mr.  Fai/‘Joi4<3;0  Mrs:  Inglohurt,  U\l\  f4n*gglb>g  violent- 

Mrs  jdinjfihctrt  z /r  01i,  JcniH  ixilfid  HtHi'A  If  vtitlrilip  ring;  • • J a Jf i* . You 
I’ve  txkvn  him  back  ngum."  ixmy  have  bo  Ur  ins  rut^ — " 

Mi##-  ..{j>mxettc*  : *;OJy  that  iloesht  Mixs  Lnu'rmc**';  1 * J a nuti . Fahfvnl'X  ".| 

- ‘^n  my '.part:  I meant  to  d ou  t ward  his  of  Iheth . Tin 

t-.jv v <*  told  van  before;  -hut  I eouIiUXL  g*»l ' engaged  tr>  Arthur  Waylumi!  I>0  vou 
the  and  then  it  Cornell  to  get  ' Unplc  then;’ \<  only  ope  cnari  in  ibe 

•move  a'iivi  m^re  complicated,  and — ‘ World 

$)%  'h^U^kitrt\  impatiently-  3jtr&: , . after -a  trmmipnV#  d^re  ; 

Mite  r.  *;' Well.!'*  She  pm*  ^ Then  yon  — you — l s**— -y*.s!  Ok  voo 

Xrtlf  heV  hand  to  .Mrs.  T^  4#%?*  for  fpi$M  Shyv 

covers  her  ej*e$  with  the  handlc^rclndf  .Mie  • folk  upon  Miss  no<>k  and 

has  caught  from  it.  clasps  Per  r<»  be?’  hhfih  * Arthur  W;>y* 

.Mrs,  Tughhdris  doivUkg  b wildly.-  lamb  He-s  ebariniwc.  and  hhs  a Very. 
4V  An  engagenient  ring’ " lucky  fellow,  but  he  b^m'es  you  if  *.ny 

Mim  ikfpriiiive;}  ;A*y^O  w^re  eh-  oneffbes,  Ak  Imy  Ink f OXrV  ofiy  diu,  kii  is 
jaat  WY*kv'^  ,MrS:.W^n1itfm‘  appear^  •;«£ 

^peak  to  HfjV]  1 didn't  * tUfr  yeeaihta:  aid  Jfthrhmt  nt  lh$  ’mher,. 

—X  badn  i the  er.vmpit— from  different  sides  of  the  house. 
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that  she  had  already  begun  to  work  at 
Julian's,  but  did  not  find  it  altogether 
satisfactory^/ 

The  Painter,  looking  at  her  indifferent- 
ly, was  roused  to  a sudden  interest  by 
her  face.  Her  features  and  complexion 
were  certainly  pleasing,  but  the  untidy 
mass  of  straggling  hair  topped  by  a bat- 
tered straw  sailor  hat  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  a casual  observer  from  her  really 
unusual  delicacy  of  feature  and  coloring. 
She  was  tall  and  slim,  although  now  she 
was  dwarfed  by  Miss  Snell’s  gaunt  fig- 
ure. A worn  dress  and  shabby  green 
cape  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a button 
hanging  precariously  on  its  last  thread 
completed  her  very  unsuitable  winter  at- 
tire. 

/ Outside  the  great  studio  window  a cold 
December  twilight  was  settling  down  over 
roofs  covered  with  snow  and  icicles,  and 
the  Painter  shivered  involuntarily  as  he 
noticed  the  insufficiency  of  her  wraps  for 
such  weather,  and  got  up  to  stir  the  fire 
which  glowed  in  the  big  stove. 

In  one  corner  his  model  waited  patient- 
ly for  the  guests  to  depart,  and  he  now 
dismissed  her  for  the  day,  eliciting  faint 
protestations  from  Miss  Snell,  who,  how- 
ever, was  settling  down  comfortably  in 
an  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  with  an  evident 
intention  of  staying  indefinitely/  Miss 
Price’s  large,  somewhat  expressionless 
blue  eyes  were  taking  in  the  whole  stu- 
dio, and  the  Painter  could  feel  that  she 
was  distinctly  disappointed  by  her  inspec- 
tion. f She  had  evidently  anticipated  some- 
thing much  grander,  and  this  bare  room 
was  not  the  ideal  place  she  had  fancied 
the  studio  of  a world-renowned  painter 
would  prove  to  be^ 

Bare  painted  walls,  a peaked  roof  with 
a window  reaching  far  overhead,  a pol- 
ished floor,  one  or  two  chairs  and  a di- 
van, the  few  necessary  implements  of  his 
profession,  and  many  canvases  faced  to 
the  wall,  but  little  or  no  bric-Abrac  or 
delightful  studio  properties.  The  Painter 
was  also  conscious  that  her  inspection  in- 
cluded him  personally,  and  was  painfully 
aware  that  she  was  regarding  him  with 
the  same  feeling  of  disappointment;  she 
quite  evidently  thought  him  too  young 
and  insignificant  looking  for  a person  of 
his  reputation. 

Aliss  Snell  had  not  given  him  time  to 
reply  to  Miss  Price’s  remark  about  her 
study  at  Julian’s,  but  prattled  on  about 
her  own  work  and  the  unsurmountable 


difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  a wo- 
man’s successful  career  as  a painter. 

“I  have  been  studying  for  years  un- 
der   ,”said  Miss  Snell,  “and  real- 

ly I have  no  time  to  lose.  It  will  end 
by  my  simply  going  to  him  and  saying, 

quite  frankly:  ‘Now, Monsieur , I have 

been  in  your  atelier  for  four  years,  and 
I can’t  afford  to  waste  another  minute. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  You 
positively  must  tell  me  liov/  to  do  it.  You 
really  must  not  keep  me  waiting  any 
longer.  I insist  upon  it.’  How  discour- 
aging it  is!”  she  sighed.  “ It  seems  quite 
impossible  to  find  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  give  the  necessary  information.” 

Miss  Price’s  wandering  eyes  had  at  last 
found  a resting-place  on  a large,  half-fin- 
ished canvas  standing  on  an  easel.  Some- 
thing attractive  in  the  pose  and  turn  of 
her  head  made  the  Painter  watch  her  as 
he  lent  a feeble  attention  to  Miss  Snell’s 
conversation. 

Miss  Price's  lips  were  very  red,  and  the 
clear  freshness  of  extreme  youth  bloomed 
in  her  cheeks ; she  was  certainly  charm- 
ing. During  one  of  Miss  Snell’s  rare 
pauses  she  spoke,  and  her  thin  high  voice 
came  with  rather  a shock  from  between 
her  full  lips. 

“May  I look?”  was  her  unnecessary 
question,  for  her  eyes  had  never  left  the 
canvas  on  the  easel  since  they  had  first 
rested  there.  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and 
went  over  to  the  painting. 

The  Painter  pulled  himself  out  of  the 
cushions  on  the  divan  where  he  had  been 
lounging,  and  went  over  to  push  the  big 
canvas  into  a better  light.  Then  he  stood, 
while  the  girl  gazed  at  it,  saying  nothing, 
and  apparently  oblivious  to  everything 
but  the  work  before  him. 

He  was  roused,  not  by  Miss  Price,  who 
remained  admiringly  silent,  but  by  the 
enraptured  Miss  Snell,  who  had  also  risen, 
gathering  furs  and  wraps  about  her,  and 
was  now  ecstatically  voluble  in  her  ad- 
miration. English  being  insufficient  for 
the  occasion,  she  had  to  resort  to  French 
for  the  expression  of  her  enthusiasm. 

The  Painter  said  nothing,  but  watched 
the  younger  girl,  who  turned  away  at 
last  with  a sigh  of  approbation.  He 
was  standing  under  the  window,  leaning 
against  a table  littered  with  paints  and 
brushes. 

“Stay  where  you  are!”  exclaimed  Miss 
Snell,  excitedly.  “Is  he  not  charming, 
Com,  in  that  half-light?  You  must  let 
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word  of  odviye  about.  her  work/’  suit!  Miss 
Snell,  as  &)i*\fa&l£fj?tf  her  v/raps  prepara- 
tory to  dvporrare  She  seemed  quite  ob- 
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He  turned  politely  to  Miss  Price,  who 
n*ujrf(Mir^d  ^irt^ tiling'  about  Julian^  be-  . iS 
i n£  sb ^bHUly'^frniiiateib  bnt  ^ve  him  no 
*fe*r  as  to  beivp»rtirAii«r  branch  of  Urn 
profession  .Mis*  Snell, however,  .supplied 
all  itetatfci,  • '/T  t * was 

•shying  Miss  ^neU^  studio,  bavir^  been 
senl  over  by  th?.  Lynx? ll  !t\  Massachusetts, 
.Swam-ec  fN’i/fv  F.wv,j,  for  which  sue  had 
sijici ne#i | uli ? i con v)»e haf , x ii d which  pro- 
vided <i  xuMAgr*  aijowaiict*  for  iwd  years' 
study;  abrba<i,:>:  ; vi  :,  ..'  . Vy.;;,'  > * b. 

‘•'Ste  waito  ta  paiiit  heads;1*'  said  *Afi**c 
Smdl , &H«J  m.  reply  to  & remark  about  the 

p 1 isb  tbVs  destrev^o rprised  lam  by  savin |r,, 
/.\Oh,-*hfc  to  paint  thym  weH 

$x\jfny&}i  to  teach,  hot  w6ll  etiou^lj  to  i:? 
ry'f;  jil  drop  iu  and  See  your  work  'some 
tW  PHU)tec%  wavnied 

by  tlmf:  evideh.t;i;hfev»i-ion  of  leavvb£$ ; .-'.^S 
hf  escorted  them  to  th«  lamlia?,  ivnrhin £ 

£fe*hrn  agaiitf?!  the  dangeroiis  steepri^^  of  ’V  * ;c 
stairway,  whit*) i wound  down  in  al-  > 
Wmt  njujrkp  durkn#$$  . ,; ,'.0 ^ / , J 

Teh  bfrnuies  later  fhe  feh^re  pahel  of  , J 
h»s  door  d^layhti'  av.ejmj  hearing.  these :..  | 
v#tfrd&. 


At  ]iv?fh^  only utter  khx- o clt>ek.  7 
' ’ V womk-r  I never  J.bm.iyla;  of  dome  Vi  , ..  _ . 

•lias'  •Uefotey*'  reflected..  ;.'a» 

nreUe  arid  i ^troJ  led  rdl' In  ne i ifTi ; 

restahratif;  " I am  alwavi  out  di’y  ihmt  - 

h ■ : U Pv 

' ' .'  'V  . t * •*  M ;>  y • ; /Y  'r‘  r \KZ  - MI8S  , B.x«L^. T,  * 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  .IxV;ss.w.;-.-  ; 

Mis..  Pm:/'  for  he  promptly 

his  promise  hi  visit  her  stmlio  and  ttj*p*ci  yulnuwd  duriog  lier  visa,  trial  H really 
her  vror?r.  His  own  work  wat*  v.Cty,  ab  ^Wiett  to  ta?  proir^^sha/.  Put  the  weather 
sorbin ;r  jusc  iheU,  and  the  Mion.  winter  ejian^etl  ftiMltlexily.  from  iVo^i/lo  tl^wfamt 
day»edt  {f>o  ^v^/  for  ibs  aceoidjliS^buinhi.  be  Whke  dhe  to  h^4;IrPhw„  ruhr 

He 'tr&$  ^trnjErghdg’  to  complete  tite  of  di»d>r  whfer  ’ tfown  hi^ 

c&nVai  ihAt  dSneU  had  m>  v>tl.nhiy;  wmdfnv ;,^«d  dinmatly-  ilrtpiuri^  ‘into  the 
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muddy  street  below.  It  made  him  feel 
blue,  and  his  big  picture,  which  had 
seemed  so  promising  the  day  before, 
looked  hopelessly  bad  in  this  new  mood. 
So  he  determined  to  take  a day  off,  and, 
after  his  coffee,  strolled  out  into  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens.  There  the  statues  were 
green  with  mouldy  dampness,  and  the 
paths  had  somewhat  the  consistency  of 
very  thin  oatmeal  porridge.  Suddenly 
the  sun  came  out  brightly,  and  he  found 
a partially  dry  bench, where  he  sat  down 
to  brood  upon  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
things  in  general  and  the  Luxembourg 
statuary  in  particular.  The  suuny  facade 
of  the  palace  glittered  in  the  brightness. 
One  of  his  own  pictures  hung  in  its  gal- 
lery. “It  is  bad,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“hopelessly  bad,”  and  he  gloomily  felt 
the  strongest  proof  of  its  worthlessness 
was  its  popularity  with  the  public.  He 
would  probably  go  on  thinking  this  un- 
til the  weather  or  his  mood  changed. 

As  his  eyes  strayed  from  the  palace,  he 
glanced  up  a long  vista  between  leafless 
trees  and  muddy  grass-plats.  A familiar 
figure  in  a battered  straw  hat  and  scanty 
green  cloak  was  advancing  in  his  direc- 
tion; the  wind,  blowing  back  the  fringe  of 
disfiguring  short  hair,  disclosed  a pure  un- 
broken line  of  delicate  profile,  strangely 
simple,  and  recalling  the  profiles  iu  Bot- 
ticelli’s lovely  fresco  in  the  Louvre.  Miss 
Price,  for  it  was  she,  carried  a painting- 
box,  and  under  one  arm  a stretcher  that 
gave  her  infinite  trouble  whenever  the 
wind  caught  it.  As  she  passed,  the  Painter 
half  started  up  to  join  her,  but  she  gave 
him  such  a cold  nod  that  his  intention 
was  nipped  in  the  bud.  He  felt  snubbed, 
and  sank  back  on  his  bench,  taking  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  observing  that,  wo- 
manlike, she  ploughed  through  all  the 
deepest  puddles  in  her  path,  making  great 
splashes  about  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  that 
fluttered  out  behind  her  as  she  walked, 
for  her  hands  were  filled,  and  she  had  no 
means  of  holding  it  up. 

The  Painter  resented  his  snubbing.  He 
was  used  to  the  most  humble  deference 
from  the  art  students  of  the  quarter,  who 
hung  upon  his  slightest  word,  and  were 
grateful  for  every  stray  crumb  of  his  at- 
tention. 

He  now  lost  what  little  interest  he  had 
previously  taken  in  his  surroundings. 
Just  before  him  in  a large  open  space  re- 
served for  the  boys  to  play  handball  was 
a broken  sheet  of  glistening  water  reflect- 


ing the  Blue  sky,  the  trees  rattled  their 
branches  about  in  the  wind,  and  now  and 
then  a tardy  leaf  fluttered  down  from 
where  it  had  clung  desperately  late  into 
the  winter.  The  gardens  were  almost  de- 
serted. It  was  too  early  for  the  throng 
of  beribboned  nurses  and  howling  infants 
who  usually  haunt  its  benches.  One  or 
two  pedestrians  hurried  across  the  garden, 
evidently  taking  this  route  to  make  short- 
cuts to  their  destinations,  and  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  lounging  among  its  blustery 
attractions. 

After  idling  an  hour  on  his  bench,  he 
went  to  breakfast  with  a friend  who 
chanced  to  live  conveniently  near,  and 
where  he  made  himself  very  disagreeable 
by  commenting  unfavorably  on  the  work 
in  progress  and  painting  in  particular. 
Then  he  brushed  himself  up  and  started 
off  for  the  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs, 
where  Miss  Snell’s  studio  was  situated.  It 
was  one  of  a number  huddled  together  in 
an  old  and  rather  dilapidated  building, 
and  the  porter  at  the  entrance  gave  him 
minute  directions  as  to  its  exact  location, 
but  after  stumbling  up  three  flights  of 
dark  stairs  he  had  no  trouble  in  finding 
it,  for  Miss  Snell’s  name,  preceded  by  a 
number  of  initials,  shone  out  from  a door 
directly  in  front  of  him  as  he  reached  the 
landing. 

He  knocked,  and  for  several  minutes 
there  was  a wild  scurrying  within  and  a 
rattle  and  clash  of  crockery.  Then  Miss 
Snell  appeared  at  the  door,  and  exclaimed, 
in  delighted  surprise: 

“How  do  you  do?  We  had  quite  given 
you  up.” 

She  looked  taller  and  longer  than  ever 
swathed  in  a blue  painting -apron  and 
grasping  her  palette  and  brushes.  She 
had  to  apologize  for  not  shaking  hands 
with  him,  because  her  fingers  were  cov- 
ered with  paint  that  had  been  hastily  but 
ineffectually  wiped  off  on  a rag  before 
she  answered  his  knock. 

He  murmured  something  about  not 
coming  before  because  of  his  work,  but 
she  would  not  let  him  finish,  saying,  in- 
tensely, 

“ We  know  how  precious  every  min- 
ute is  to  you.” 

Miss  Price  came  reluctantly  forward 
and  shook  hands:  she  had  evidently  not 
been  painting,  for  her  fingers  were  quite 
clean.  Short  ragged  hair  once  more  fell 
over  her  forehead,  and  the  Painter  felt  a 
shock  of  disappointment,  and  wondered 
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why  lie  had  thought  her  so  fine  when  she 
passed  him  in  the  morning. 

“I  was  just  going  to  paint  Cora,”  an- 
nounced Miss  Snell.  “She  is  taking  a 
holiday  this  afternoon,  and  we  were  hunt- 
ing for  a pose  when  you  knocked.” 

“ Don’t  let  me  interrupt  you,”  he  said, 
smiling.  “ Perhaps  I can  help.” 

Miss  Snell  was  in  a flutter  at  once,  and 
protested  that  she  should  be  almost  afraid 
to  work  while  he  was  there. 

“ In  that  case  I shall  leave  at  once,”  he 
said;  but  his  chair  was  comfortable,  and 
he  made  no  motion  to  go. 

44  What  a queer  little  place  it  is!”  he 
reflected,  as  he  looked  about.  44  All  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends  stuck  about  helter-skel- 
ter, and  the  housekeeping  things  trying 
to  masquerade  as  bric-a-brac.” 

Cora  Price  looked  decidedly  sulky  when 
she  realized  that  the  Painter  intended  to 
stay,  and  seeing  this  he  became  rooted  in 
his  intention.  He  wondered  why  she  took 
this  particular  attitude  towards  him,  and 
concluded  she  was  piqued  because  of  his 
delay  in  calling.  She  acted  like  a spoiled 
child,  and  caused  Miss  Snell,  who  was 
overcome  by  his  condescension  in  stay- 
ing, no  little  embarrassment. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  her  behavior 
that  Miss  Price  was  impressed  with  her 
own  importance  as  the  beneficiary  of  the 
Lynxville  Prize  Fund,  and  would  require, 
the  greatest  deference  from  her  acquaint- 
ances in  consequence. 

“Here,  Cora,  try  this,” said  Miss  Snell, 
planting  a small  three-legged  stool  on  a 
rickety  model -stand. 

“Might  I make  a suggestion?”  said  the 
Painter,  coolly.  44 1 should  push  back  all 
the  hair  on  her  forehead;  it  gives  a finer 
line.” 

“ Why,  of  course !”  said  Miss  Snell.  “ I 
wonder  we  never  thought  of  that  before. 
Cora  dear,  you  are  much  better  with  your 
hair  back.” 

Cora  said  nothing,  but  the  Botticelli 
profile  glowered  ominously . against  a 
background  of  sage-green  which  Miss 
Snell  was  elaborately  draping  behind  it. 

“ If  I might  advise  again,”  the  Painter 
said,  “ I would  take  that  down  and  paint 
her  quite  simply  against  the  gray  wall.” 

Miss  Snell  was  quite  willing  to  adopt 
every  suggestion.  She  produced  her 
materials  and  a fresh  canvas,  and  began 
making  a careful  drawing,  which,  as  it 
progressed,  filled  the  Painter’s  soul  with 
awe. 


“ I feel  awfully  like  trying  it  myself,” 
he  said,  after  watching  her  for  a few  mo- 
ments. Can  I have  a bit  of  canvas?” 

* 4 Take  any  th  ing,  ’’exclaimed  Miss  Snell ; 
and  he  helped  himself,  refusing  the  easel 
which  she  wanted  to  force  upon  him,  and 
propping  his  little  stretcher  up  on  a chair. 
Miss  Snell  stopped  her  drawing  to  watch 
him  commence.  It  made  her  rather  ner- 
vous to  see  how  much  paint  he  squeezed 
out  on  the  palette ; it  seemed  to  her  a reck- 
less prodigality. 

He  eyed  her  assortment  of  brushes 
dubiously,  selecting  three  from  the  drag- 
gled limp  collection. 

Cora  was  certainly  a fine  subject,  in 
spite  of  her  sulkiness,  and  he  grew  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work,  and  painted  away,  with 
Miss  Snell  at  his  elbow  making  little  stac- 
cato remarks  of  admiration  as  the  sketch 
progressed.  Suddenly  he  jumped  up,  re- 
alizing how  long  he  had  kept  the  young 
model. 

“Dear  me,” he  cried,  “ you  must  be  ex- 
hausted !”  and  he  ran  to  help  her  down 
from  the  model-stand. 

Site  did  look  tired,  and  Miss  Snell  sug- 
gested tea,  which  he  staid  to  share.  Cora 
became  less  and  less  sulky,  and  when  at 
last  he  remembered  that  he  had  come  to 
see  her  work,  she  produced  it  with  less 
unwillingness  than  he  had  expected. 

He  was  rather  floored  by  her  produc- 
tions. As  far  as  he  could  judge  from 
what  she  showed  him,  she  was  hopelessly 
without  talent,  and  he  could  only  wonder 
which  of  these  remarkably  bad  studies 
had  won  for  her  the  Lynxville  Sumner 
Prize  Fund. 

He  tried  to  give  her  some  advice,  and 
was  thankful  when  she  put  her  things 
away.  Then  they  all  looked  at  his  sketch, 
which  Miss  Snell  pronounced  “too  charm- 
ing,” and  Cora  plainly  thought  did  not  do 
her  justice. 

“I  wish  you  would  pose  a few  times 
for  me,  Miss  Price,”  he  said  before  leav- 
ing. “I  should  like  very  much  to  paint 
you,  and  it  would  be  doing  me  a great 
favor.” 

The  girl  did  not  respond  to  this  request 
with  any  eagerness.  He  fancied  he  could 
see  she  was  feeling  huffy  again  at  his 
meagre  praise  of  her  work. 

Miss  Snell,  however,  did  not  allow  her 
to  answer,  but  rapturously  promised  that 
Cora  should  sit  as  often  as  he  liked,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  girl's  protest  that 
she  had  no  time  to  spare. 
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“This  has  been  simply  in-spiring!” 
said  Miss  Snell,  as  she  bade  him  good-by, 
and  he  left  very  enthusiastic  about  Cora’s 
profile,  and  with  his  hand  covered  with 
paint  from  Miss  Snells  door-knob. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Snell’s  assurance  that 
Cora  would  pose,  the  Painter  was  con- 
vinced that  she  would  not,  if  a suitable 
excuse  could  be  invented.  Feeling  this, 
he  wrote  her  a most  civil  note  about  it. 
The  answer  came  promptly,  and  did  not 
surprise  him. 

She  was  very  sorry  indeed,  but  she  had 
no  leisure  hours  at  her  disposal,  and  al- 
though she  felt  honored,  she  really  could 
not  do  it.  This  was  written  on  flimsy 
paper,  in  a big  unformed  handwriting, 
and  it  caused  him  to  betake  himself  once 
more  to  Miss  Snell’s  studio,  where  he 
found  her  alone — Cora  was  at  Julian’s. 

She  promised  to  beg  Cora  to  pose,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  for  them  to  break- 
fast with  him  in  his  studio  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning. 

He  carefully  explained  to  her  that  his 
whole  winter’s  work  depended  upon 
Cora’s  posing  for  him.  He  half  meant 
it,  having  been  seized  with  the  notion 
that  her  type  was  what  he  needed  to 
realize  a cherished  ideal,  and  he  told  this 
to  Miss  Snell,  and  enlarged  upon  it  until 
lie  left  her  rooted  in  the  conviction  that 
lie  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  Cora — a 
fact  she  imparted  to  that  young  woman 
on  her  return  from  Julian’s. 

Cora  listened  very  placidly,  and  ex- 
pressed no  astonishment.  He  was  not 
the  first  by  any  means;  other  people  had 
been  in  love  with  her  in  Lvnxville,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  she  confided  the  details  of 
several  of  these  love-affairs  to  Miss  Snell’s 
sympathetic  ears  during  the  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  Painter  did  nothing, 
and  a fresh  canvas  stood  on  his  easel 
when  the  girls  arrived  for  breakfast  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  big  unfinished 
painting  was  turned  to  the  wall;  he  had 
lost  all  interest  in  it. 

“When  I fancy  doing  a thing  I am 
good  for  nothing  else,”  he  explained  to 
Cora,  after  she  had  promised  him  a few 
sittings.  “So  you  are  really  saving  me 
from  idleness  by  posing.” 

Cora  laughed,  and  was  silent.  The 
Painter  blessed  her  for  not  being  talk- 
ative; her  nasal  voice  irritated  him,  al- 
though her  beautiful  features  were  a con- 
stant delight. 


Miss  Snell  had  succeeded  in  permanent- 
ly eliminating  the  disfiguring  bang,  and 
her  charming  profile  was  left  un marred. 

“ I want  to  paint  you  just  as  you  are,” 
he  said,  and  noticing  that  she  looked  ra- 
ther disdainfully  at  her  shabby  black 
cashmere,  added,  “The  black  of  your 
dress  could  not  be  better.” 

“ We  thought,”  said  Miss  Snell,  depre- 
catingly,  “ that  you  might  like  a costume. 
We  could  easily  arrange  one.” 

“Not  in  the  least  necessary,”  said  the 
Painter.  “ I have  set  my  heart  on  paint- 
ing her  just  as  she  is.” 

The  girls  were  disappomteiTat  his  want 
of  taste.  They  had  had  visions  of  a crea- 
tion in  which  two  Liberty  scarfs  and  a 
velveteen  table  cover  were  combined  in  a 
felicitous  harmony  of  color. 

“When  can  I have  the  first  sitting?” 
he  asked. 

“Tuesday,  I think,”  said  Miss  Snell, 
reflectively. 

“ Heavens !”  thought  the  Painter.  “ Is 
Miss  Snell  coming  with  her?”  And  the 
possibility  kept  him  in  a state  of  nervous- 
ness until  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  Cora 
appeared,  accompanied  by  the  inevitable 
Miss  Snell. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  latter 
could  not  stay.  She  would  call  for  Cora 
later;  just  now  her  afternoons  were  oc- 
cupied. She  was  doing  a pastel  portrait 
in  the  Champs  felysees  quarter,  so  she  re- 
luctantly left,  to  the  Painter’s  great  relief. 

He  did  not  make  himself  very  agree- 
able during  the  sittings  which  followed. 
He  was  apt  to  get  absorbed  in  his  work 
and  to  forget  to  say  anything.  Then  Miss 
Snell  would  appear  to  fetch  her  friend, 
and  he  would  apologize  for  being  so  dull, 
and  Cora  would  remark  that  she  enjoyed 
sitting  quietly,  it  rested  her  after  the  noise 
and  confusion  at  Julian’s. 

“If  she  talked  much  I could  not  paint 
lier,  her  voice  is  so  irritating,”  he  con- 
fided to  a friend  who  was  curious  and 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  about  his  new 
sitter. 

The  work  went  well  but  slowly,  for 
Cora  only  sat  twice  a week.  She  felt 
obliged  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  time  to 
study,  as  she  was  living  on  the  prize  fund, 
and  she  even  had  qualms  of  conscience 
about  the  two  afternoons  she  gave  up  to 
the  sittings. 

During  all  this  time  Miss  Snell  con- 
tinued to  weave  chapters  of  romanceabout 
Cora  and  the  Painter,  and  the  girls  talked 
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things  over  after  each  sitting  when  they 
were  alone  together. 

Spring  had  appeared  very  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  public  gardens  and  boule- 
vards were  richly  green.  Chestnut-trees 
blossomed  and  gaudy  flower-beds  bloom- 
ed in  every  square.  The  Salons  opened, 
and  were  thronged  with  an  enthusiastic 
public,  although  the  papers  as  usual  de- 
nounced them  as  being  the  poorest  exhi- 
bitions ever  given. 

The  Painter  had  sent  nothing,  being 
completely  absorbed  in  finishing  Cora’s 
portrait,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else. 

Cora  did  the  exhibitions  faithfully.  It 
was  one  of  the  duties  she  owed  to  the 
Lynxville  fund,  and  which  she  diligently 
carried  out.  The  Painter  bothered  and 
confused  her  by  many  things;  he  per- 
sistently admired  all  the  pictures  she  liked 
least,  and  praised  all  those  she  did  not 
care  for.  She  turned  pale  with  suppress- 
ed indignation  when  he  differed  from  her 
opinion,  and  resented  his  sweeping  con- 
tempt of  her  criticisms. 

On  the  strength  of  a remittance  from 
the  prize  fund,  and  in  honor  of  the  sea- 
son, she  discarded  the  sailor  hat  for  a 
vivid  ready-made  creation  smacking 
strongly  of  the  Bon  March6.  The  wea- 
ther was  warm,  and  Cora  wore  mitts, 
which  the  Painter  thought  unpardonable 
in  a city  where  gloves  are  particularly 
cheap.  The  mitts  were  probably  fashion- 
able in  Lynxville,  Massachusetts.  Miss 
Snell,  who  rustled  about  in  stiff  black 
silk  and  bugles,  seemed  quite  oblivious 
to  her  friend’s  want  of  taste;  she  was  all 
excitement,  for  her  pastel  portrait— by 
some  hideous  mistake— had  been  accepted 
and  hung  in  one  of  the  exhibitions,  and 
the  girls  went  together  on  varnishing- 
day to  see  it.  There  they  met  the  Paint- 
er prowling  aimlessly  about,  and  Miss 
Snell  was  delighted  to  note  his  devotion 
to  Corn.  It  was  a strong  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  her,  she  thought.  The 
truth  was  he  felt  obliged  to  be  civil  after 
her  kindness  in  posing.  He  wished  he 
could  repay  her  in  some  fashion,  but  since 
his  first  visit  to  Miss  Snell’s  she  had  nev- 
er offered  to  show  him  her  work  again, 
or  asked  his  advice  in  any  way,  and  he 
felt  a delicacy  about  offering  his  services 
as  a teacher  when  she  gave  him  so  little 
encouragement.  He  fancied,  too,  that  she 
did  not  take  much  interest  in  his  work, 
and  knew  she  did  not  appreciate  his  por- 


trait of  her,  which  was  by  far  the  best 
thing  he  had  ever  done. 

Her  lack  of  judgment  vexed  him,  for 
he  knew  the  value  of  his  work,  and  ev- 
ery day  his  fellow-painters  trooped  in  to 
see  it,  and  were  loud  in  their  praises.  It 
would  certainly  be  the  clou  of  any  ex- 
hibition in  which  it  might  be  placed. 

During  one  sitting  Cora  ventured  to 
remark  that  she  thought  it  a pity  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  the  portrait  more 
complete,  and  suggested  the  addition  of 
various  accessories  which  in  her  opinion 
would  very  much  improve  it. 

“It’s  by  far  the  most  complete  thing 
I have  ever  done,”  he  said.  “I  shaVt 
touch  it  again,”  and  he  flung  down  his 
brushes  in  a fit  of  temper. 

She  looked  at  him  contemptuously, 
and  putting  on  her  hat,  left  the  studio 
without  another  word;  and  for  several 
weeks  he  did  not  see  her  again. 

Then  he  met  her  in  the  street,  and 
begged  her  to  come  and  pose  for  a head 
in  his  big  picture,  which  he  had  taken  up 
once  more.  His  apologies  were  so  ab- 
ject that  she  consented,  but  she  ceased 
to  be  punctual,  and  he  never  could  feel 
quite  sure  that  she  would  keep  her  ap- 
pointments. 

Sometimes  he  would  wait  a whole  af- 
ternoon in  vain,  and  one  day  when  she 
failed  to  appear  at  the  promised  hour  he 
shut  up  his  place  and  strolled  down  to 
the  Seine.  There  he  caught  sight  of  her 
with  a gay  party  who  were  about  to  em- 
bark on  one  of  the  little  steamers  that 
ply  up  and  down  the  river. 

He  shook  his  fist  at  her  from  the  quay 
where  he  stood,  and  watched  her  and  her 
party  step  into  the  boat  from  the  pier. 

“ She  thinks  little  enough  of  the  Lynx- 
ville Prize  Fund  when  she  wants  an  out- 
ing,” he  said  to  himself,  scornfully. 

After  fretting  a little  over  his  wasted 
afternoon,  he  forgot  all  about  her,  and  set 
to  work  with  other  models.  Then  he  left 
Paris  for  the  summer. 

A few  hours  after  his  return,  early  in 
the  fall,  there  came  a knock  at  his  door. 
He  had  been  admiring  Cora’s  portrait, 
which  to  his  fresh  eye  looked  exception- 
ally good. 

Miss  Snell,  with  eyes  red  and  tearful, 
stood  on  his  door-mat  when  he  answered 
the  tap. 

“Poor  dear  Cora,”  she  said,  had  re- 
ceived a notice  from  the  Lynxville  com- 
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fund  another  your.  * Hit-  i I i have.  to  ; He  was  absent  nmnii-d.  Inn  assented  $$ 
go  home,  ' w>M>«d  M iss iSiR-il.  hut  said.':  y-J  all  she  said.  In  \m  heart.  hedliought  ii  a 
aw.  I'mvcd  ia  admit  lltfipt  Cow  ha.*  wasted  tyrtiiiuito  limn;  l>>al  the  ]ivi-/.o  fund  should 
a jfood  deal  o?  'ii«ne  Ibis  suimijfcrV  She ‘is.  ; Wt®'’”’'1?--  Gbft  letHale  act,  student 
so  youii^;  aitcl  mst.'ils  a the  Tessh  fv<»  jjsrijvC jifpSAed with  the  idea. 

mow  and  then,’*  ami  she  appealed  In  ihd  &>n\ had  ebas-td' JO  ih.tmv.sf Uim  w*  ,va  io- 
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dividual,  ami  he  * only  as  bundled  fe?r  unr^nioauijw^y  out  of  the 
oik-  of  tin  obhoxifcits  ct&ssn  fthuho  pleading  important  work. 

4M .thought  vvu j ought  jm  he  the  first  in  Hr  coded  fwiC'e  in  ill*  rue  Noire  'Dame 
know  about  ifc?r  .said  Miss  Snell,  mutib  tte»  CJuinrj^.  but  tlm  ptirfer  would  niaver 
.den  tially , ' **  because.  you  might  hare  some  jet  him  .pass  her  lodge,  and  he  at  last  md* 
plan  for  keeping  over  here ,'\  Mm  m.d  'dint  she  hint  hern  given  orders  to 
Buell  looked.  umUieral.de  • tfirugs  that  she  tt.iai  %d.loet.  A jud  icious  tip  e xtrorCeU 
did  not  dare  to  put  into  words.  from  her  i lie  fact  that  Miss  Pnee  exjit- -o.ted 

She  made  the  Painter  feel  micotidpH-  tb  rjeav**  for  America  ihe  following  Hu t - 
able,  she  h>nk»*d  so  knowing,  ;und.  be  fe  Ufduv .ami,  aiiued  with  aft  imnuvu.sp  boue 
;t!'a  in  a IjuXiil in  ids  fioiiife:v  tfV**b  he  :;  betook  iiUawlf  to  iUe  Bi, 

at  often  ’ . / miUihu  at  « L**h  hour  for  the  departure  %f 

v Faek  her  off/*  he  Crk*d.  t*  w&M-  the  B&viv  express, 

itig  time'  ;uui  money,  by  staymgv  She  Hero1 •nvcvHvith  only  a minute 
/&  • partible . of  taJenfc,  tjf&(guafi&ty  *vh’ifcUt>. 

sootier  %he  -hack-  to  Ly.uxriliu  tiii?  by  the  mo.sipiiio]ike  that  tpe 
betOv.  * train  in  moUutn 

M<s;#:Soe)l>fukahk.f^*om  his  Yeheuieti^,  TheBouicoUi  profile  m v*cy.  haughty, 

and  wished  she  bad  not  it  fisted  upon  and  cold.  >Us*8mdiyvi)ra  Ujero.of  cour^v 
ejoldinf  to  coftkuli  him,  jSfie/  had  bathed  ftp  leant  He  Ibid  just time  enough 
sured  Cora  that  the  merest  hint  wouid  to  bnud  in  jm  huge  ho ucpm  through  the 
bring--,  sillers  io  a crisis.  Coya  would  Xipoa  >imdi>TC  briferas  the  > tain  started,  lift 
imagine  that  she  had  boogied  matters  caught  one  glimpse  of  an  angry  fuce  vvUh- 
ternbiy,  Siui  s)w  was  ruoctiHed  at  the  in.  when  suddenly  iris  great  imseyay 
thought  cd  ret (iriihig  with  lb-1  ne<*s  of  a li  ving  our  of  the  corn  pari nmrd.  ami.  slriU- 
repulse.  ing  him  full  in  the  face  spread  its /shat-- 

As  soon  as  si ic  had  gone  the  Painter  tered  paper  ,uu)  loosened  ilowsrs  »H  over 
felt  sorry  he  had  been  so  hedy.  Ho  hud  the  jdatfurm  at  Ids  feet 


FOG  POSSIBILITIES. 

BY  ALEXANDER  McADIE. 


11HE  city  by  tbe  Golden  Gate  has  been 
. pictured  by  one  of  its  poetic  children 
as  a Franciscan  friar  wrapped  in  robes 
of  gray.  But  in  truth  the  city  resembles 
more  the  face  of  a fresh  young  girl  mask- 
ing in  Quaker  garb.  For  while  the  fre- 
quent fogs  roll  in  from  the  Pacific  and 
lie  heavily  upon  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  can  see  from  any  of  the  lofty 
hills  of  the  city  views  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  and  exquisitely  set 
off  by  the  fog  robes  and  draperies.  Our 
poet  also  sang  of  the  island  of  Saint 
Thomas,  and  “the  black -browed  hurri- 
cane brooding  down  the  Spanish  'Main,” 
but  probably  never  dreamed  that  the  fog- 
bank  and  the  hurricane,  though  seldom 
found  together,  are  closely  related.  Fur- 
ther on  we  hope  to  show  how  the  cy- 
clonic condition  controls  the  movement 
of  the  fog. 

A convenient  though  not  strictly  sci- 
entific classification  of  fog  types  is,  sea 
or  coast  fog,  valley  or  hill  fog,  and  town 
or  dust  fog.  The  last-named  has  been 
given  the  euphonic  designation  nebula 
pulverea.  It  is  an  artificial  rather  than 
natural  condition.  The  Rev.  Clement  Ley, 
who  gave  a large  portion  of  his  life  to 
cloud  study,  says,  in  his  book  on  “Cloud- 
land,”  that  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
nebula  pulverea  is  occasionally  so  thick 
as  to  obscure  almost  totally  the  sun- 
light, and  in  Abyssinia  has  led  to  the 
tradition  that  the  plague  of  darkness  in 
Egypt  was  in  reality  an  unusual  “dust 
fog.”  The  amount  of  moisture  varies  so 
much  in  different  fogs  that  the  terms 
“dry”  and  “wet”  are  used,  the  scientific 
name  of  the  latter  being  nebula  stillans. 
In  wet  fog  the  particles  are  apt  to  be 
larger  than  in  dry  fog.  A still  further 
division,  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Scott,  is  anti-cyclonic  fog,  or  fog  in  which 
no  rain  falls,  while  the  temperature,  gen- 
erally low  in  the  morning,  continues  to 
rise  during  the  day;  and  cyclonic  fog,  in 
which  rain  does  occur,  while  the  temper- 
ature remains  about  stationary.  Before 
leaving  these  town  fogs  we  may  notice 
the  part  played  by  them  in  affecting  the 
health  of  the  community.  Mr.  Scott  has 
given  figures  showing  the  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  for  some 
of  the  more  memorable  fogs  of  London. 


We  have  room  for  but  one  of  the  many 
periods  he  gives.  From  January  26  to 
February  6,  1880,  London  experienced 
eight  days  of  fog.  The  average  temper- 
ature at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  was 
26°  Fahrenheit.  The  total  death  rate  was 
48.1  per  thousand,  a rate  unequalled  since 
the  last  cholera  epidemic,  and  there  were 
no  less  than  1557  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  It  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  trace  direct  relation- 
ship even  where  the  statistics  are  careful- 
ly gathered,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  town  fogs  are  unwholesome. 
Indirectly  they  affect  the  health  of  the 
community  in  a way  few  would  imagine. 
A town  fog  is  an  excellent  trap  for  nox- 
ious gases,  holding  them  close  to  the 
ground.  Dr.  R.  Barnes,  studying  this 
question,  found,  by  inspection  of  gas 
plants  near  London,  that  in  foggy  wea- 
ther the  escaping  gas  was  held  in  con- 
centrated form  in  and  near  the  works. 
There  are  other  sources  of  contamination 
in  foul  emanations  from  the  ground, 
sewers,  etc.  On  clear,  bright  days,  even 
if  no  wind  is  blowing,  the  law  of  diffu- 
sion of  gases  acts  more  effectively,  and 
helps  disperse  the  gases. 

A few  years  ago  the  question  of  the 
artificial  production  of  rain  excited  pub- 
lic interest.  The  governing  principle  of 
the  experiment,  as  commonly  stated,  was 
that  an  extensive  and  continued  concus- 
sion of  the  air  would  result  in  rainfall. 
The  experiments  were  neither  counte- 
nanced nor  accepted  by  meteorologists, 
and  the  results  were  exactly  such  as 
might  have  been  forecasted  by  physicist 
and  engineer.  There  was  also  a prime 
mistake  in  the  reasoning  which  sought  to 
precipitate  the  moisture  of  the  air  with- 
out a proper  precedent  condensation. 
Before  we  undertake  to  make  rain  arti- 
ficially we  must  understand  how  to  make 
and  unmake  clouds.  When  we  can  con- 
trol absolutely  the  thermo-dynamic  condi- 
tions and  condense  at  pleasure  a given 
amount  of  invisible  vapor  in  the  free  air 
into  visible  cloud,  and,  conversely, change 
visible  fog  into  invisible  vapor,  we  shall 
be  nearer  artificial  rain-making  than  we 
have  yet  been. 

Fog  may  form  in  at  least  three  differ- 
ent ways:  first, where  the  air  is  cooled  by 
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•is  a d»tlVorn<-r  below  i.  tin*  U-m-  tfm  iVudlio  b-  i*  i-i^y |l<j  Irma  Urn 

poniUi res-  of  l,he  t>?Ul  #)'(•*'  oiM^teiJL  VoVV-:" t of  Vhtr 

Uvo  \v  it<-r  tmnerds  of  tempemy  "brno  area  and  Mm  foiK  Professor 

Mires  are  conM-roo;^  Foust  fo^s  are  I>sw»*  {oils  fo  >.ono;?.vlmi  aijinla^  tvndi* 
formed  > v Ijoi*  iiir  from  libifo  iu  Dmymdier.  |Kni,  .'vvOeii  Uo-  low- 

tlif  - w*&  over  lupd,  bat  I** ud# Ku .£f  (£# • *V*> $*’ *$i **>  tttfoii ' i o ..  f >>& fop 

roar*  gypw*)  I y dp ri-jrr&  lie##  teiii.id  id  tbn vifV^ r^; 

Mm  -prewjeiarft  *£-&?((&;& Wwa . tVf ; Ui s^Vi  »i  -s  ^ 1 ft  r 5 v n d . 1 1 i 4 i 1 L u.ml  ;« 
pressure,  or  ;* n li  mvlonvy’’ >-  it  \<  fo*>}»  ‘yarned’  (foot  Iw-fow . Tbr  I'ow 

nicuJl.v  itmV\ynv  at>d  Ih^Vr  aH^  hurried  (n^  - V*1'?’ j* . . k% 
fond.  db^Ivfoir  it*-  limy- £«*:•■■  Tl  m.usrt'bfv  bapfomi  Mm  MMs  jiforcjiv*  -limumb  urm 

reiiu*?nberrd  rhid  Mu*  •.dmospfoTo  is  >ohm'-  ufo*  r-inniU  iii  tfonir  foufotiwi.  FVmm 
Munfo  }/ko,i  foeaL  g\i+*xnt*i  HiOdtm  .<  mm  pro-xy.-r.s  ♦» t fooiiM&r  \yiU»  tlies^  fomper- 
predion  and  mspanMoji  are  yohskmUv  ,nfo»e  and  Mm  tvlsH'U 

ur<»i;m  rm.v,  it-b  r*  su ; ?/» 1 < 4 '’i-mby  and  r!e>m  ^und  inn/-  i.o^iKjuiiv  l.in*m.  Knm  and 
sjvfes  and  diirei-OtM  lompewihirc'S  Tor  va<m  «n  I be  vaifoxs  nt-v  fr/?sV  lidfon, 

ous  layiT^.  Strife*  of  the  M tfdtife *mi -iftfo?*# tJrti-f : 


201  IfoVRPKicA  Vi-foY  \j  ONYIU  A MAfoA/lM*. 

rapid  • ilmiionl  r»;iHp<tmto4o  fottml  w'iti’i  th#  jtivlt  yyylooii- 

llWtil  ■“  of  di  Ifermit  ill. Pirate  tloK  (‘XCt  ii-oM  s A< 

air  (Mii'jvi.i  - ; dob  Uiml-  wh'ftrr  a ctrtrtm#  snnl.  f.imes  wo  tied  <|i;.o  at  >J|./  iVm  :i  a 
ba^  I.H;eu  OiitVsVji  hy  &M  lijrlift  ii»vT  i,{'  Me-  Ui?’/*:  bill  U *.s  eoliif-r  ll#.M{i 

i\h\  Tlte  iir*4t  is  ihv  most.  eomuoM*  rao^i-  ;»:•  Mt>*  toy,  *Tbe  ail’  is  ulmn  tivrM<v  nr 

of.f-e  fm-OMiiiou,  fvittiktlifeu  f<-.^  :s  ^ren  .Uorty  svanm-r  00  Mte 

<-i*ul I y formed  over  .$urJ‘:i#*esv  unip-iy  iwel,  than  in  |!irv^4'V\  ( fin*  ^i-xi  fo-  U>\*U» 

<vlioii  Avsi-riti  air  cvnite  ih  v»..o.iae!  wjlti  and-  -Mo*  fo&s  v.  tnrfj  tx-oian*. 

yiold 'ground,  fog2^  o^U'1  >vhr)i  Mime  dim  H>-  xoeb  OMiiporai ore  iiive»SK>hs,  Pie 
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Kf^icir^'  pVi j>vhio*  iiY.‘  04^:  bfiVofet^.*f  h\g  # 
mi**h§ nf  pr^N^iiirrig,:^: ferth 
Iterative**  Vliifcli  \s!iui4l;V>i}^vw(^*  row  I f:. 
Mm*  than  a eriitnry  HgM»TirmM?4>  Jt»iT^r 
smt.  .W’iftt ^ ^p|k‘M.^;'l-i>  Jfi^v^-.lireu; 
ili<*iU^\ti>^  rtf  frost,  WvotP  t 

l ho  vr  know  ft  t'roM>  Hi)  V('Vrv\'  ;}*  $0/10  0 

ill*-  hiVkory  in^t  ;ii'otjml  :*  1>o*f 4 Monti- 
v^iUi,  awl  y£k:' h&t  ir0ufH‘  tlu'  tmolrr  frfvft 
WnSflom1*  then  i»>  hlotifn  mi  /In*  t«?p  Amd 
li|gh& r parts  of  the  moimumh  oml  iu  Urn 
rmirseof  forty  years  doring  nduoh  if  has 
settled  lit  are  ha  vm  H^et»  fi^C  h* 
r,f  Jt  gyrtmrol  l oss  V»f  fniiV  mi  it> 
wi$U?--.  ih  thv  «>iix'imy)?4t'aiif,  ryoHitrk  ih£ 
ffcuit  hu-s  £^£|>rtf  but  lVvh:«*  in  Ih^last 

; ’ ,;.•  $$$$$$ 

If*  f ff f t He a Jargr  aftioUMf  . 

♦ if  frail  WTt;r  v,.l'v**«i  )>V  tV»llO  fcV  jaig  : 

'*  Mf/AV  ,11  Uirih 

moii.  *>r  flm  Cutled  StahA  WontUrl  i>$o 
iTHu,  pm  t*  Uul  mi  I tty  fht\  fra  i t 
livr  ofcwor.of  Aav--  ’'M'l-'-v^ili!^  IVo-J  • 
First;  tty  rlnifiHJ^hrityr;  Op*  jp  rj  fat*  mi r/>j$(r ; 
<md,  by  rar^asim;  th?  m‘n<{nr<‘  in  via*  m- 
ami  fim  dfov-pmol;  fttiru. . hy..»<hj 

u I £ Jr  f\?*t  )t«  0 nv0ir ; fojryth;iV^  t^tVioT  ii%y: 

<iO.  »'<*!  .1  an ci«‘i».i«5:y  'i  rail'.;  mg  *t  off' 

.tiiHl  hCUh  !»y uuymg  thi* . ;iir  ttmf  i'hmswv' 
log  t>KMV*lchiii'  {VotivthtvgraMHil.  H/faui-v 
Hrf:i>  iira  hiMod  UjpMfi  Ihiy  lir^ct  method 

«.nfc  if  v'€y:; 

meht jti  itii*  iideothmtiwt 

fe§iiith  it1  0 r:  * ihtt  vapiii’OUv 


stale . Who 0 aarultMi ses , or, 

m mI]h  .-  •.ivvrU.s  svjiaa  U>a  fno  fornis.  ;m 
r-mmmmv  wioirjti  «h’  'giv.en  off, 

i?«*naraliy- • at  iiiv  vrn  hviuhi  n\  whiali  it 
Ssi  rMt)Sl  Fr/g*  ami  frost  hot  ii  i*cru^ 

wlaai  th^  skias  .nn*  cfr-ar  loul  ljulr  <»r  no 
air  i.s  siirriny;  A strong  vvoahso  ihn^mglo 
ly  mi\rs  till-  air  that  Mrnrr  is.liltfft  dtapca 
for  roUl  ifrv  air  to  sfltU?  iti  the  h(»lfows 
:4H<1  in w piar-i  ^.  Fog.  ll^  as  li^.  nai»- 
rai  pix^vitnitivi*  of  frt^j-  fuiay yjw'  a l>io^- 

>ug  fo  orehurJkr;  hut  lire  iVtjo 

; r<,  pLirtiouhiiiy  trtm-Ko™.  •}«>  ^vhoin  tor 
fog  VM.il  ho  \rn.  i\  ^ufU’i'O  «.»f ■;,i»may:irir<-  ami 

0uV»g;o;r  FiiHv  t^atnhi^\  oalhiyaiTihrr  it 
;»;u!  OS  I aft  ar^u  of  logh  (><*-»'ssmo  lay 
*f>ll  1 1 O*  A rial)  til*  Ooasf,  A.I  N»*v 

Vol  k S‘lah  .*  fog  |>o * V jo  1 1 m i t >V»*?'  Oi'^ 

rival  v iinif!  I>ay  ihai  tlio  SmuimI  .slransr-rv 
•fUtt-  i)4#e;  lo  ]ui*s  1 1 0*0 Ugh;  ttell 

l;hit*vx  iin(l  t ho  rt^^uii  slt-a fridti i x\Vry  al  1 
fl<*-»aiMv*h  h^h.ivV  t^inu-aiihiir.  Ojf'  o.iur^ 
‘In  rn  vvnrr  liraoivilb 

i'/io  </V  'it  Jfittli  ■ ftttiXH'  y>tf  Mfi.nts 

h ltnn*n  i>  s-#-o  -<■ ’.  ’I'Kiti  ?f\r  ./of/' / SV  o 

Mtyfmy  ui.  f ti*i  fU4l,v<rt;  0ml  i t isar  ^iitijhor ' 
j»5  • x.  Hmn  Uf^  arrilicial  |iroiIiirii(;n  of 
fair?  ,hiho  Ai(I>oh,  of  Ktlitihurgh.  ahotH  . 
l*v?‘  ,.g<v,  <h*visr0  a v(n*y  ■ v« 

Uis.si  oommrn  aiul  uifii  it  ha-  mcaonrU 
tl)h  Uu>l.  pailirh's  m ihr  un*  <t|.  <i  iNnihtr 
i im.%*ij itx*ino) \\ s aud  t im 
oi  C:»vl  Bunt.-  ha\r  d^r.vn 
how  vlirn  h.vim  mfaiiuM-iuh  htdwtyo  fog, 
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cloud,  or  haze  ami  the  member  of  dust  I-sodgie, further  show*  ho>y;<  >iuuW  ed|ar 
particles  hi  the  air.  'Whether  the  vapor  nmy  Ivy  deam}  ot  -tlu^k  luypenUoe  smoke 
shall  condense  os  fine  Scotch  ’ rnrtf;  Vrtv'v&y  dbch^rp*.c>  a Up  that' there  *my 

course • black;  London  fo.tr  is  ia/yHv  d»-  ^nv  oiher  abdications  of  the  primhpie. 
(enrolled  by  the  dust.  It  W can  remove  sum*  un  purify  me  t\ itj  air  of  •smnkmg- 
thedusi  fn.nr*  the  an\  wfr  Imv.c  removal  rooms,  timufre  gallon***,  ihsmuvifiMg-  line 
tlie  nuclei  of  e^ndensulmn.  Dr,  Lodee  pitai  wards.  e&y  To  fh^sipan  viu-  o;v 
has  jpfofutett  out  five  different  rnethtwlg  vvouHi  epimr..  by  M yem'.V  ekvirdieai  am. 
of  aceoDjplisfrmjg:  this,  viz..  \\\irdtiou^ set-  increase  jfU*  stm  of  die  dust  michh  unii) 
tli rig,  m^ondehfiin^  ck]cm ingv  aod  electrlr  ‘ they  spiffed,  or,  aadef  siting 
float  ion,  There  may  life  oilier  v/nya.  .‘hii't  disifhat*^.  *eyu#r 

of those  ■meuf/idiictl  the  hist  is  I. hr  um-  T**r»  y ears  lira  v e hated y passed  yanc* -Lodge 
which  seems  to  contain  the.  greatest  pos*  amte  ;he,  suggestion  of  thu*  disputing 
sibiihies  wlnm  applied  to  the  problem  of  fng,  Great  changes,  h.-ic'e  Ucom  made  u> 
fog^dl^i patios  . There?  can  Uc  hh  dhdiht  aj}fiamtfis  ftmee  t hgth.  &nd  ifiMtyV/-'; f 

that  air  i&  speedily  eteun&ed  of  solid  f.nut-V;-;Ja>tlMK'  materials  then  hard Iv  Icodty U are 
ter  in  suspension  by  continued  eleeuili  >u>w  i.u  common  use.  f. Vfei.it  his  of fif*y 
catioo.  Om>  of  Div  Loilge5^ fc&pemncms  t ivo-a^.iicl  volts  arv  less  rare  t«.  day*  ih&it 
iwiv  he  quoted  here:'  pmerdbiJs  of  live  i hnnsaml  vedu  >•  en-  ji  ve 

“ A bell-jar  hf  iljutniuaied;  magnesium  ;yeaes  ago.  With  tit  a eea^onuhle  distance 
smoke  is  ts^mieeted  with  the  polc  dr^  a fog  can  protolvly  tin* 

Vo.se  luachiue.  A ( potential  able  to  give  >or  clarified.  • Of 'course  t]«r  supply-  *>f 
quarter  h id i or  even  tenth -iueli  spsrk;>  is  fog*  mgy  be  such  tlm£  iVmre  Would  he  Ihim 
ample. . The  smoke  particles  very  quickly  ap) weeial.de  diminution  • hoi  as  a r u»c  fog-  .-  • 
into  long  filaments,  which  drop  has.  xv^lomarked  Miirlcunil  >s  UwsVfizp?}. ; 
by  their  own  weight  ^Wa  the  eleefcyifi  nrjgjtl  be  placed  upan  \var  > /,  : 

cation  is  removed.  A higher  potenti a 1 sjfips,  ferry  - hoais,  and  at  n\\  termor-.,* 
tears  tliern  asunder  and  drives  them  depots  and  crowds]  thoroughfares. . W e 
-against  fhe  sides  of  the  jar  ...  U the  jar  cart  n-vny  from  our  busiest  .streets  Ho- 
bo tilled  with  steam,  electrification  rapid-  snow  .>r  so'UdUled  vnpor  of  tiie  air.  {.-  \ i 
ly  agg)vegu'tes.  the  pjwtides-  op  glpbule^  ifoi  letter  economy  to  attempt  the  con- 
into  Seolcii  mist  and  true  rain  ‘ quest  of  {hf^  water  vapor  in  amitVier  form  $ 
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IT  was  still  snowing  solidly  as  the  car- 
riage swung  out  of  the  side  street  and 
went  heavily  on  its  way  up  the  Avenue; 
the  large  flakes  soon  thickened  again  upon 
the  huge  fur  collars  of  the  two  men  who 
sat  on  the  box  bolt-upright;  the  flat  crys- 
tals frosted  the  windows  of  the  landau  so 
that  the  trained  nurse  could  see  out  only 
on  one  side.  She  sat  back  in  the  luxuri- 
ous vehicle.  She  had  ou  the  seat  beside 
her  the  bag  containing  her  change  of  rai- 
ment; and  she  wondered,  as  she  always 
did  when  she  was  called  unexpectedly  to 
take  charge  of  an  unknown  case,  what 
manner  of  house  it  might  be  that  she  was 
going  to  enter,  and  what  kind  of  people 
she  would  be  forced  to  associate  with  in 
the  swift  intimacy  of  the  sick-room  and 
for  an  unknown  period.  That  the  patient 
was  wealthy  and  willing  to  spend  his 
wealth  was  obvious  — the  carriage,  the 
horses,  the  liveried  servants,  were  evi- 
dence enough  of  this.  That  his  name 
was  Swank  she  also  knew;  and  she 
thought  that  perhaps  she  had  heard  about 
the  marriage  of  a rich  old  man  named 
Swank  to  a pretty  young  wife  a year  or 
two  ago.  That  he  had  been  taken  sick 
suddenly,  and  that  the  case  might  be  seri- 
ous,she  had  gathered  from  the  note  which 
the  doctor  had  sent  to  summon  her,  and 
which  had  been  brought  by  the  carriage 
that  was  now  returning  with  her. 

She  had  ample  time  for  speculation  as 
they  drove  up  the  Avenue  in  the  early 
darkness  of  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The 
Christmas  wreaths  still  decked  the  win- 
dows of  the  hotels,  although  through  the 
steady  snow  she  could  see  little  more  than 
a blur  of  reddish-yellow  light  as  she  sped 
past.  There  were  few  people  in  the  Ave- 
nue, except  as  they  crossed  the  broader 
side  streets, now  beginningto  be  tilled  with 
the  throng  of  workers  returning  home 
after  the  day's  labor.  They  passed  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral, already  encrusted  with 
snow  whiter  than  its  stone.  They  came 
to  Central  Park,  and  they  kept  on,  with 
its  broad  meadows  on  their  left,  gray  in 
the  descending  darkness.  At  last  the  car- 
riage drew  up  before  a house  on  a corner — 
a very  large  house  it  seemed  to  the  train- 
ed nurse;  and  its  marble  front  struck  her 


as  cold,  not  to  call  it  gloomy.  Workmen 
were  hastily  erecting  the  frame  of  an  awn- 
ing down  the  marble  steps,  and  a path 
had  been  made  across  the  snowy  sidewalk. 

The  footman  carried  her  bag  up  the 
stoop  and  rang  the  bell  for  her. 

The  door  was  opened  promptly  by  a 
very  British  butler. 

“This  is  the  nurse  for  Mr.  Swank,” 
said  the  footman.  “ Is  he  any  better?” 

“ ’E’s  about  the  same,  I’m  thinkin’,”  the 
butler  responded.  “This  way,  please,” 
he  said  to  the  owner  of  the  bag,  which 
the  footman  deposited  just  inside  the  door. 
“I’ll  take  you  up  to  Mr.  Swank’s  room, 
and  I’ll  send  your  bag  up  to  you  after- 
wards.” 

The  trained  nurse  followed  the  butler 
up  the  massive  wooden  stairs,  heavy  with 
dark  carving.  She  noticed  that  the  house 
was  now  dimly  lighted,  and  that  there 
was  a going  and  a coming  of  servants,  as 
though  in  preparation  for  an  entertain- 
ment of  some  sort. 

“We  ’ave  a dinner  on  this  evening,” 
the  butler  explained ; “ only  twenty-four ; 
but  it’s  ’ard  Mr.  Swank  ain’t  goin’  to  be 
able  to  come  down.  We're  keepin’  the 
’ouse  dark  now,  so  it  won't  get  too  ’ot  at 
dinner-time.” 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  absence 
of  adequate  illumination,  it  made  the  up- 
per hall  even  more  dismal  than  the  one 
below — so  the  trained  nurse  thought. 

“That’s  Mr.  Swank's  room  there;  and 
’ere's’is  dressin’-room,  that  you're  to  ’ave 
— so  the  doctor  said,”  the  butler  declared, 
leading  the  stranger  into  a small  room 
with  a lofty  ceiling,  and  with  one  window 
overlooking  Central  Park.  The  shades 
had  not  been  drawn;  the  single  gas-jet 
was  burning  dimly;  there  was  no  fire- 
place; and  a sofa  on  one  side  had  had 
sheets  and  blankets  put  on  it  to  serve  as 
her  bed. 

She  almost  shivered,  the  place  seemed 
to  her  so  cheerless.  But  her  training 
taught  her  not  to  think  of  her  own  com- 
fort. 

“This  will  do  very  well,”  she  as- 
serted. 

“I'll  tell  them  to  fetch  up  your  bag,” 
the  butler  said  as  he  was  about  to  witli- 
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draw.  “ Would  you  be  wantin’  any  din- 
ner later?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  would  like 
something  to  eat  later — whenever  it  is 
convenient.” 

The  butle*  left  the  room,  only  to  reap- 
pear almost  immediately, 

“ ’Ere’s  the  doctor  now,”  he  announced, 
holding  the  door  open. 

A tall  handsome  man,  with  a master- 
ful mouth,  walked  in  with  a soft,  firm 
tread. 

“So  this  is  the  nurse,”  he  began. 
“ Miss  Clement,  isn’t  it?  I’m  glad  you 
were  able  to  follow  my  note  so  quickly. 
If  you  will  come  into  the  next  room, 
where  the  patient  is,  as  soon  as  you  have 
changed  your  dress,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
wish  you  to  do.” 

With  that  he  left  her;  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  she  followed  him  into  the 
large  bedroom  on  the  corner  of  the  house. 
It  was  an  unusually  spacious  room,  with 
a high  ceiling  and  four  tall  windows. 

There  was  a dull  red  fire,  which  seemed 
insufficient  to  warm  even  the  elaborate 
marble  mantel.  Almost  in  one  corner 
stood  a large  bed,  with  thick  curtains 
draped  back  from  a canopy. 

The  doctor  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  bed  as  the  nurse  came  into  the  room. 

“ This  is  Miss  Clement,  Mr.  Swank,”  he 
said  in  a cheerful  voice  to  the  old  man, 
who  lay  in  the  bed  motionless.  “She  will 
look  after  you  during  the  night.” 

Mr.  Swank  made  no  answer,  but  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  woman 
who  had  come  to  nurse  him.  She  used 
to  say  afterward  that  she  had  never  felt 
before  so  penetrating  a gaze. 

The  doctor  turned  to  her,  and  in  the 
same  professionally  cheery  tones  he  said, 
“ I sent  for  you,  nurse,  because  Mrs. 
Swank  has  an  important  dinner  to-night, 
and  it  might  therefore  be  difficult  for  her 
to  give  Mr.  Swank  the  attention  he  may 
require.” 

The  physician  was  addressing  the  nurse, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  words  were 
really  intended  for  the  patient,  whose  eyes 
were  still  fixed  on  her. 

All  at  once  the  sick  man  sat  up  in  bed 
and  began  to  cough  violently.  When 
the  paroxysm  had  passed,  he  sank  back 
again  to  the  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes 
wearily. 

“I  think  that  was  not  as  severe  as  the 
last  one,”  the  doctor  remarked;  “I  can 
leave  you  in  Miss  Clement’s  hands  now. 
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Perhaps,  if  I happen  to  be  up  this  way 
about  midnight,  I may  drop  in  again,  just 
to  see  that  you  are  getting  on  all  right. 
In  the  mean  time,  nurse,  you  will  see  that 
he  takes  these  capsules  every  two  hours 
—he  had  the  last  at  half  past  five.  And 
you  will  take  his  temperature  every  hour 
if  he  is  awake.” 

He  said  good-night  to  Mr.  Swank  in  the 
same  cheering  tone,  and  then  he  went  to 
the  door.  The  nurse  knew  that  she  was 
to  follow  him. 

When  they  stood  alone  in  the  hall, 
the  doctor  said  to  her:  “If  there  is  any 
change  in  the  pulse  or  the  temperature, 
send  for  me  at  once.  Ring  for  the  butler, 
and  tell  him  I am  to  be  sent  for;  he  will 
know  what  to  do.  Mr.  Swank  has  influ- 
enza only,  but  his  heart  is  weak,  and  he 
needs  careful  attention.  I shall  be  here 
again  the  last  thing  to-night.” 

When  the  nurse  returned  to  the  corner 
room  the  patient  had  fallen  into  a heavy 
doze,  and  she  took  advantage  of  this  to 
prepare  for  the  long  vigil.  She  arranged 
her  own  belongings  ready  to  her  hand 
in  the  dressing-room  set  aside  for  her 
use.  In  that  room  she  did  not  lower  the 
shade,  and  she  even  stood  at  the  window 
for  a minute,  trying  to  look  out  over 
Central  Park,  hidden  from  her  by  a sway- 
ing veil  of  swirling  snow.  The  workmen 
had  completed  the  canvas  tunnel  down 
the  stoop  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  lanterns  hung  inside  the  frame- work 
revealed  grotesquely  its  striped  contor- 
tions. As  the  nurse  gazed  down  on  it 
an  old  man  without  any  overcoat  sought 
a temporary  shelter  from  the  storm  in  the 
mouth  of  the  awning,  only  to  be  ordered 
away  almost  immediately  by  the  servant 
in  charge. 

The  nurse  went  back  into  the  larger 
room.  She  looked  at  her  patient  asleep 
in  the  warm  bed.  She  wondered  why 
life  was  so  unequal;  why  the  one  man 
should  spend  the  night  in  the  snowy 
street,  while  the  other  had  all  that  money 
could  buy — shelter,  warmth,  food,  attend- 
ance. She^recalled  how  her  father  used 
to  declare  that  the  inequalities  we  see  all 
around  us  are  superficial  only,  and  that 
there  are  compensations,  did  we  but  know 
them,  for  all  deprivations,  and  that  all 
apparent  advantages  are  to  be  paid  for, 
somehow,  sooner  or  later.  More  than 
ever  to-night  she  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
her  father’s  saying.  How  could  there  be 
anything  but  inequality  between  the  old 
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man  in  the  street  there  below  and  the  old 
man  here  in  the  bed?  The  thing  seemed 
to  her  impossible. 

As  she  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light  of  the  room  she  was  able  to  note 
that  the  furniture  was  heavy  and  black, 
that  the  carpet  was  unusually  thick,  that 
the  walls  had  large  paintings  hanging  on 
them,  that  the  ceiling  was  frescoed  in 
sombre  tints.  On  all  sides  of  her  she  saw 
the  evidences  of  wealth  and  of  the  will- 
ingness to  spend  it;  and  yet  the  room  and 
the  house  seemed  to  her  strangely  unin- 
viting and  almost  repellent.  She  asked 
herself  why  the  sick  man  lying  there 
asleep  in- the  huge  bed  had  not  used  his 
money  to  better  advantage,  and  had  not 
at  least  made  cheerful  his  own  sick-room. 
Then  she  smiled  at  her  own  foolishness. 
Of  course  the  owner  of  the  room  had  not 
expected  to  be  stricken  down;  of  course 
he  had  no  thought  of  illness  when  he  had 
furnished. 

She  moved  gently  about  the  room  and 
tried  to  look  at  the  pictures,  but  the  illu- 
mination was  insufficient.  All  that  she 
could  make  out  clearly  were  the  names 
of  the  artists  carved  on  tiny  tablets  at- 
tached to  the  broad  frames;  and  although 
she  knew  little  about  painting,  she  had 
read  the  newspapers  enough  to  be  aware 
that  pictures  by  these  artists  must  have 
cost  a great  deal  of  money — thousands 
of  dollars  each,  very  likely.  If  she  had 
thousands  to  spend,  she  believed  that  she 
could  lay  them  out  to  better  advantage 
than  the  owner  of  the  house  had  done 
here.  It  struck  her  again  as  though  the 
sick  man  had  more  than  his  share  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  She  had  not  yet 
heard  him  speak,  and  she  had  not  really 
had  a good  look  at  him ; but  she  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a man  who  had  so 
much,  who  had  the  means  of  doing  so 
much,  who  was  absolutely  his  own  mas- 
ter, and  who  could  spend  a large  fortune 
just  as  he  pleased  — she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  ought  to  be  happy.  It 
was  true  that  he  was  ill  now,  but  the  in- 
fluenza wears  itself  out  at  last;  and  when 
he  was  well,  he  had  so  much  money  that 
he  must  be  happier  than  other  men — far 
happier  than  poor  men,  certainly. 

When  she  came  to  this  conclusion  she 
was  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
looking  at  the  man  lying  there  asleep.  It 
was  on  the  stroke  of  half  past  seven,  and 
she  had  come  to  let  him  have  his  medicine 
again.  Then  she  noticed  that  his  eyelids 


were  parted,  and  that  he  was  looking  at 
her. 

“ It  is  time  to  take  one  of  these  capsules 
now,”  she  said,  gently  moving  to  his  side 
and  offering  it  to  him. 

He  took  it  without  a word,  and  gulped 
it  down  with  a swallow  of  water.  Then 
he  sank  back  on  the  pillow,  only  to  raise 
himself  at  once,  as  he  was  again  shaken 
by  a severe  fit  of  coughing. 

At  last  he  lay  back  on  the  bed  once 
more,  still  breathing  heavily. 

A fresh  young  voice  was  heard  at  the 
door  leading  to  the  hall,  saying,  “May 
I come  in,  John  ?”  and  then  a graceful 
young  figure  floated  into  the  room  with 
a birdlike  motion. 

The  sick  man  opened  his  eyes  wide  as 
his  wife  came  near  him,  and  a smile  illu- 
mined his  face. 

“How  beautiful  you  are!”  he  said, 
faintly,  but  proudly. 

“ Am  I?”  she  answered,  laughing  a lit- 
tle. “ I tried  to  be  to-night,  because  there 
will  be  the  smartest  women  in  New  York 
at  Mrs.  Jimmy  Suydam’s  dance,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  them.” 

The  nurse  had  withdrawn  toward  the 
window  as  the  wife  came  forward,  and 
she  did  not  believe  that  any  woman  at 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Suydam’s,  wherever  that 
might  be,  could  well  look  more  beautiful 
than  the  one  who  now  stood  smiling  by 
the  side  of  the  sick  husband. 

She  was  a blonde,  this  young  wife  of 
an  old  man,  a mere  girl,  and  the  vaporous 
blue  dress  was  cut  low  on  a slender  neck, 
girt  about  by  a single  strand  of  large 
pearls,  while  a diamond  tiara  high  on  her 
shapely  head  flashed  light  into  every  cor- 
ner of  the  darkened  sick  room. 

“ I thought  I’d  just  run  in  and  see  how 
you  were  before-anybody  came,”  she  said, 
lightly.  l\ Dinner  is  at  quarter  to  eight, 
you  know.  I do  tvish  you  could  be  down. 
We  shall  miss  you  dreadfully.  Of  course 
I sent  out  at  the  last  minute  and  got  a 
man  to  fill  your  place,  so  we  shall  sit 
down  with  twenty -four  all  right;  but 
then — ” 

Here  she  broke  off,  having  caught  sight 
of  the  third  person  in  the  room. 

“ So  this  is  the  nurse  Dr.  Cheever  sent 
for?”  she  went  on.  “ I’m  sure  she'll  take 
good  care  of  you,  John — the  doctor  is  al- 
ways so  careful.  . And  if  you  hadn’t  had 
somebody  with  you  I shouldn’t  have 
liked  to  leave  you  all  alone — really  I 
shouldn't!” 
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With  that  she  circled  about  the  bed 
again,  turning  toward  the  door. 

“I  must  be  off  now,”  she  explained. 
44 1 can’t  be  wasting  my  time  on  you  in 
this  way.  I really  ought  to  be  down  in 
the  drawing-room  now;  and  first,  I’ve  got 
to  see  if  the  flowers  are  all  right  on  the 
table.” 

Her  husband’s  eyes  had  followed  her 
wistfully  about  the  room,  watching  every 
one  of  her  easy  and  graceful  movements; 
and  when  at  last  she  slipped  out  of  the 
door,  it  was  a moment  before  he  turned 
an  inquiring  glance  on  the  nurse,  as 
though  to  discover  what  she  thought  of 
the  brilliant  vision. 

The  nurse  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
with  her  clinical  thermometer  in  her 
hand. 

“ You  are  awake  now,”  she  said,  with  a 
pleasant  smile : “ may  I take  your  temper- 
ature?” 

Five  minutes  later,  when  she  was  en- 
tering in  her  note  book  the  high  degree 
shown  by  the  thermometer,  and  when  the 
patient  had  again  dropped  off  to  sleep,  the 
first  guests  began  to  arrive  for  the  wife’s 
dinner  party. 

The  thick  snow  made  the  wheels  in- 
audible, but  the  nurse  heard  the  doors  of 
the  carriages  slam,  as  those  who  had  been 
invited  passed  through  the  canvas  tunnel 
one  after  another.  In  the  room  next  to 
the  dressing-room  assigned  to  her  for  her 
own  use  there  was  a rustling  of  silken 
stuffs,  and  there  were  fragments  of  con- 
versation now  and  again  so  loudly  pitched 
as  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  young  woman 
who  sat  silent  in  the  sick-chamber.  Then, 
when  all  the  guests  were  come,  the  house 
sank  again  into  silence,  and  a tall  clock 
in  a corner  of  the  stairs  chimed  forth  the 
hour  of  eight.  * 

So  long  as  her  patient  slept,  the  nurse 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do;  but  though 
her  body  was  motionless,  her  thoughts 
were  busy.  She  was  country-bred  her- 
self; she  had  left  her  home  in  a little 
New  England  village  by  the  sea  to  make 
her  way  in  the  world.  She  had  now  been 
a trained  nurse  for  nearly  two  years;  and 
yet,  as  it  happened,  her  work  had  been 
either  in  hotels  or  in  families  of  only 
moderate  means.  This  was  the  first  time 
she  had  been  in  so  handsome  a house  or 
with  people  of  so  much  wealth.  She  could 
not  help  being  conscious  of  her  surround- 
ings, and  she  caught  herself  wishing  that 
she  too  were  rich.  She  confessed  that 


she  would  like  to  be  a guest  at  the  dinner 
below.  She  wondered  what  a dinner  table 
for  twenty-four  must  be.  To  be  able  to  en- 
tertain as  lavishly  as  that,  and  not  to  have 
to  worry  about  the  arrangement,  or  the 
cost,  or  anything — well,  that  would  be  an 
existence  any  woman  must  delight  in. 
She  felt  herself  capable  of  expanding, and 
of  being  equal  to  the  enjoyment  of  any 
degree  of  luxury.  She  liked  her  occupa- 
tion, for  she  had  chosen  her  own  calling. 
She  had  been  successful  in  it  too;  and  yet 
she  was  beginning  to  be  a little  afraid 
that  she  had  miscalculated  her  strength. 
The  work  was  very  laborious  and  con- 
fining, and  more  than  once  of  late  she 
had  felt  overtaxed.  It  might  be  that  in 
a year  or  two  her  reserve  force  would  be 
exhausted,  and  she  would  have  to  give  up 
the  struggle  and  go  back  home,  where 
she  would  be  welcome,  of  course,  but 
where  she  would  add  to  the  burdens  her 
mother  was  already  laden  with. 

There  was  an  alternative,  and  never  be- 
fore had  it  seemed  to  her  so  tempting  as 
when  she  was  sitting  there  alone  with  the 
sick  man  in  the  darkened  corner  room  of 
his  great  house.  She  might  marry.  More 
than  once  she  had  been  asked  in  mar- 
riage ; and  one  man  had  asked  her  more 
than  once.  He  was  persistent,  and  he  still 
declined  to  accept  her  refusal  as  final. 
He  was  not  an  old  man  yet,  although 
he  was  twice  her  age.  He  was  a rich 
man,  even  if  he  was  not  as  wealthy  as 
the  owner  of  the  splendid  but  depressing 
home  where  she  now  sat  silently  musing. 
She  did  not  love  him,  that  was  true,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it;  but  she  did 
respect  him,  and  she  had  heard  that  some- 
times love  comes  after  marriage.  He 
could  let  her  have  all  she  longed  for,  and 
he  was  ready  to  give  her  everything  he 
had.  If  she  married  him,  she  too  could 
have  dinners  of  twenty-four,  and  wear  a 
rope  of  pearls  and  a diamond  tiara;  and 
then,  too,  she  could  do  so  much  good  with 
money  if  she  had  it. 

In  the  course  of  her  service  in  the 
hospital,  and  afterward  among  the  poor, 
she  had  seen  many  a case  of  sore  distress 
which  she  had  been  unable  to  relieve.  If 
she  had  riches  she  could  accomplish  much 
that  was  now  impossible;  she  could  do 
good  in  many  ways;  she  could  relieve 
suffering  and  aid  the  impoverished  and 
help  the  feeble  far  more  adroitly  and  skil- 
fully than  could  any  woman  who  had  al- 
ways been  wealthy,  and  who  had  not  had 
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her  experience  of  life  and  of  its  misfor- 
tunes and  its  miseries.  She  thought  that 
she  knew  her  own  character,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  strength  to  withstand 
the  temptations  which  beset  the  rich. 
Thinking  herself  unselfish,  she  held  her- 
self incapable  of  keeping  for  herself  alone 
any  good  fortune  that  might  come  to  her. 
And  she  made  a solemn  resolve  that  if  she 
should  marry  the  man  who  stood  ready  to 
take  her  to  wife  she  would  devote  to  good 
works  the  greater  part  of  her  money  and 
of  her  time.  She  would  dress  as  became 
her  station,  of  course,  and  she  would  en- 
tertain splendidly  too;  but  no  old  man 
should  ever  be  turned  shivering  from  her 
door  when  she  was  giving  a dinner  of 
twenty-four. 

Her  re  very  was  interrupted  half  a dozen 
times  by  the  fits  of  coughing  which  shook 
her  patient,  and  which  seemed  to  her  to 
become  more  and  more  frequent  and  more 
violent.  At  half  past  nine  she  gave  him 
his  medicine  again,  and  took  his  tempera- 
ture once  more.  Then  she  made  up  the 
fire,  which  burned  badlv;  and  she  straight- 
ened the  sheets  on  his  bed,  and  turned  the 
pillows. 

He  soon  sank  to  slumber  again,  breath- 
ing heavily,  and  turning  uneasily  in  his 
sleep.  The  house  was  singularly  still, 
and  no  sound  of  the  dinner  party  below 
reached  the  nurse  in  the  corner  room 
above.  When  she  happened  to  go  into 
the  dressing-room  she  found  there  await- 
ing her  a tray  with  several  dishes  from 
the  dinner  table.  She  was  glad  to  have 
something  to  eat,  and  she  sat  down  by  the 
window  to  enjoy  it.  The  thick  soft  snow 
had  silenced  nearly  all  the  usual  street 
sounds.  The  carriages  that  went  up  and 
down  the  Avenue  were  as  inaudible  as 
though  they  were  rolling  on  felt.  But 
sleighing  parties  became  more  frequent, 
and  she  found  a suggestion  of  pleasant 
companionship  and  of  human  activity  in 
the  jingle  of  the  bells.  Once  a fire-engine 
sped  swiftly  past  the  house,  its  usual  roar 
deadened  by  the  heavy  snow,  and  its 
whistle  shrilling  forth  as  it  neared  the 
side  streets,  one  after  another;  ten  min- 
utes later  it  came  slowly  back.  The  nurse 
was  glad  that  there  was  only  a false  alarm, 
for  she  knew  how  terrible  a fire  would  be 
in  a crowded  tenement-house  on  such  a 
night. 

She  finished  her  belated  dinner  a few 
minutes  after  the  deep  tones  of  the  clock 
in  the  hall  had  told  her  that  it  was  ten, 


and  that  there  were  left  of  the  old  year 
but  two  hours  more.  Except  when  the 
sick  man  waked  with  a cough,  the  next 
hour  was  wholly  eventless. 

And  yet,  when  it  had  drawn  to  an 
end,  the  nurse  thought  that  it  would 
count  in  her  life  as  important  beyond 
most  others,  for  it  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  the  rich  man  who  wanted  her  for 
his  wife,  and  whom  she  did  not  love. 
The  resolution  once  determined,  she  let 
her  mind  play  about  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  She  would  not  be  married 
till  the  spring,  of  course,  and  they  would 
go  to  Europe  for  their  wedding  - trip. 
Then,  in  the  fall,  she  would  persuade  him 
to  move  to  New  York.  He  was  fond  of 
his  own  town,  but  he  would  get  used  to 
the  city  in  time;  and  they  could  buy  a 
new  house,  overlooking  Central  Park — 
perhaps  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the 
one  where  she  was  sitting  in  the  hazy 
light  of  the  sick-room.  She  smiled  un- 
consciously as  she  found  herself  wonder- 
ing whether  her  patient’s  beautiful  young 
wife  would  call  on  her  if  she  purchased 
the  house  next  door. 

It  was  a little  after  eleven  o’clock  when 
she  again  heard  a rustling  of  silken  stuffs 
in  the  room  by  the  side  of  hers,  followed 
shortly  by  the  voice  of  the  servant  in  the 
street  below  calling  the  carriages  of  the 
departing  guests.  But  some  of  the  diners 
still  lingered,  for  it  was  nearly  half  an 
hour  later  before  the  door  of  the  sick-room 
opmed  and  the  sick  man’s  wife  came 
gliding  in  again  with  her  languorous 
grace. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  at  once,  and 
smiled  with  contentment  as  she  came 
toward  him. 

“You’ve  been  asleep,  haven’t  you?” 
she  began.  “ I’m  so  glad,  for  of  course 
that’s  so  good  for  you.  We  all  missed 
you  downstairs,  and  everybody  asked 
about  you,  and  said  they  were  so  sorry 
you  were  not  there.  You  must  hurry  up 
and  get  well;  and  I’ll  give  another  din- 
ner like  this,  for  it  was  a great  success. 
The  flowers  were  superb — and  I don’t 
think  any  of  the  women  had  a hand- 
somer gown  than  I did.  And  I know  all 
of  them  together  hadn’t  as  elegant  dia- 
monds. I don’t  believe  anybody  at  the 
dance  will  have  as  many  either.” 

“ Sit  down  by  me  here  and  tell  me  all 
about  the  dinner,”  said  the  sick  husband. 

“Oh,  I can’t  wait  now,”  the  young 
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wife  answered.  “I  must  be  off  at  once. 
I’ve  simply  got  to  be  there  in  time  to  see 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in. 
They  say  Mrs.  Jimmy  has  a surprise  for 
us,  and  nobody  at  dinner  had  the  slight- 
est idea  what  it  could  possibly  be !” 

“ Are  you  going  to  the  dance  to-night?” 
asked  the  man  in  the  bed ; and  the  nurse 
saw  the  pleading  look  in  his  eyes,  even  if 
his  wife  failed  to  perceive  it. 

44  Of  course  I am,”  was  the  wife’s  re- 
ply. 44 1 wouldn’t  miss  it  for  anything . 
I think  it’s  a lovely  idea  to  have  a dance 
on  New-Year’s  eve,  don’t  you?  I do  wish 
you  were  well  enough  to  go,  and  I’m  cer- 
tain sure  Mrs.  Jimmy  will  ask  about  you 
—she’s  always  so  polite.  You  won’t  miss 
me — you  will  be  asleep  again  in  five  min- 
utes, won’t  you?” 

44  Perhaps,”  he  answered,  still  clinging 
to  her  fingers.  44  I’ll  try  to  sleep.” 

“That’s  right,”  she  responded,  with- 
drawing her  hand  and  going  toward  the 
door.  “I’ll  trust  you  to  the  nurse. 
She'll  take  better  care  of  you  than  I 
should,  I’m  afraid.  I never  was  any 
good  when  people  were  sick.  Now  good- 
by.  I hope  you’ll  be  better  when  I get 
back.  I’ll  come  in  and  say  good-night,  of 
course.  I sha’n’t  be  late,  either— I’ll  be 
home  by  three — or  before  four,  anyway .” 

And  with  that  she  glided  away,  smil- 
ing back  at  her  husband  as  she  left  the 
room.  He  followed  her  with  his  eyes, 
and  he  gazed  at  the  door  fixedly  after 
she  had  gone.  There  was  a hungry  look 
in  his  face,  so  it  seemed  to  the  nurse,  as 
of  one  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
With  the  vain  hope  that  the  vision  of 
beauty  might  yet  return,  he  lay  silent, 
but  listening  intently,  until  he  heard  the 
sharp  slam  of  the  carriage  doors.  Then 
he  relaxed  and  turned  restlessly  in  bed. 

It  was  then  half  past  eleven,  and  the 
nurse  took  his  temperature  and  adminis- 
tered another  capsule,  as  the  doctor  had 
ordered.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
more  feverish  and  that  he  was  coughing 
more  frequently ; and  even  as  she  saw  the 
patient  sink  in  to  a broken  sleep,  she  wished 
that  the  physician  would  come  soon. 

The  arrival  of  the  doctor  was  delayed 
till  a few  minutes  before  midnight,  and 
the  nurse  had  time  to  reconsider,  once 
and  forever,  her  decision  to  marry  for 
money  and  without  love.  Her  mind  had 
been  made  up  slowly  and  with  great  de- 
liberation; it  was  unmade  suddenly  and 
unhesitatingly  and  irrevocably.  It  was 


the  sight  of  the  mute  pleading  in  the  sick 
man’s  eyes  which  made  her  change  her 
mind.  After  seeing  that  look  she  felt  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  make  a 
loveless  marriage— not  for  her  own  sake 
only,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she 
would  marry.  If  he  loved  her  and  she 
did  not  love  him,  there  would  be  no  fair 
exchange;  she  would  be  cheating  him. 
When  she  beheld  clearly  the  meaning  of 
the  transaction  her  honesty  revolted.  She 
had  refused  to  marry  him  more  than  once ; 
and  now  her  refusal  was  final. 

She  stood  for  a moment  at  the  window 
and  looked  out.  The  snow  had  ceased 
falling,  and  there  was  already  a clearing 
of  the  clouds,  which  let  the  moonlight 
pierce  them  fitfully.  The  wind  blew 
steadily  across  the  broad  meadows  of  the 
Park,  bending  the  whitened  skeletons  of 
the  trees. 

Three  immense  sleighs  filled  with  a 
joyous  and  laughing  party  went  down 
the  Avenue,  bandying  songs  from  one 
sleigh  to  the  other.  A horn  was  tooted 
repeatedly  in  one  of  the  side  streets,  and 
there  were  louder  and  more  frequent 
whistles  from  the  river  craft  on  both 
sides  of  the  city.  A pistol-shot  rang  out 
now  and  again.  It  was  almost  midnight 
on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year;  and  the 
new  year  was  to  be  greeted  with  the  cus- 
tomary chorus  of  wild  noises. 

As  the  nurse  turned  from  the  window 
the  doctor  entered  the  room.  She  made 
her  report  briefly,  and  she  told  him  that 
the  old  man’s  cough  was  worse,  and  that 
he  seemed  weaker. 

While  they  were  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  the  patient  was  seized  with  an- 
other paroxysm.  He  sat  up,  shaken  by 
the  violent  effort — far  more  violent  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  He  seemed  to 
struggle  vainly  for  relief,  and  then  he 
dropped  back  limply  on  the  pillows.  The 
physician  was  at  his  side  instantly,  and 
laid  a hand  on  his  heart.  There  was  a 
moment  of  silence,  and  the  clock  on  the 
stairs  began  to  strike  twelve,  its  chimes 
mingling  with  the  uproar  made  by  the 
pistols  and  the  horns  and  the  steam- 
whistles  out-doors. 

“ That’s  what  I was  afraid  of,”  said  the 
doctor  at  last.  44 1 suspected  that  he  had 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.” 

44  Is  he— is  he  dead?”  asked  the  nurse. 

“Yes,  he  is  dead.” 

But  it  was  not  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
that  the  shrill  noises  outside  ceased. 
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THE  LILY  OF  YORROW. 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

DEEP  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  the  lily  of  Yorrow  is  growing; 

Blue  is  its  cup  as  the  sky,  and  with  mystical  odor  overflowing; 

Faintly  it  falls  through  the  shadowy  glades  when  the  south  wind  is  blowiug. 

Sweet  are  the  primroses  pale  and  the  violets  after  a shower; 

Sweet  are  the  borders  of  pinks  and  the  blossoming  grapes  on  the  bower; 
Sweeter  by  far  is  the  breath  of  that  far-away  woodland  flower. 

Searching  and  strange  in  its  sweetness,  it  steals  like  a perfume  enchanted 
Under  the  arch  of  the  forest,  and  all  who  perceive  it  are  haunted, 

Seeking  and  seeking  forever,  till  sight  of  the  lily  is  granted. 

Who  can  describe  how  it  grows,  with  its  chalice  of  lazuli  leaning 
Over  a crystalline  spring,  where  the  ferns  and  the  mosses  are  greening? 

Who  can  imagine  its  beauty,  or  utter  the  depth  of  its  meaning? 

Calm  of  the  journeying  stars,  and  repose  of  the  mountains  olden, 

Joy  of  the  swift-running  rivers,  and  glory  of  sunsets  golden, 

Secrets  that  cannot  be  told  in  the  heart  of  the  flower  are  holden. 

Surely  to  see  it  is  peace  and  the  crown  of  a life-long  endeavor; 

Surely  to  pluck  it  is  gladness, — but  they  who  have  found  it  can  never 
Tell  of  the  gladness  and  peace:  they  are  hid  from  our  vision  forever. 

’Twas  but  a moment  ago  that  a comrade  was  wandering  near  me: 

Turning  aside  from  the  pathway  he  murmured  a greeting  to  cheer  me, — 
Then  he  was  lost  in  the  dusk,  and  I called  but  he  did  not  hear  me. 

Why  should  I dream  he  is  dead,  and  bewail  him  with  passionate  sorrow? 
Surely  I know  there  is  gladness  in  finding  the  lily  of  Yorrow: 

He  has  discovered  it  first,  and  perhaps  I shall  find  it  to-morrow. 


ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  SMALLEY. 


SOCIETY,  whether  English  or  Amer- 
ican, is  a word  which  means  several 
different  things.  It  has  never  been  de- 
fined to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody;  nor 
is  it  certain  that  any  two  men  or  women, 
whether  inside  or  outside  its  magic  cir- 
cle, would  give  exactly  the  same  defini- 
tion of  it.  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
an  account  of  the  matter  as  might  please 
everybody  may  be  found  in  an  epigram 
by  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Hayward — a man 
not  given  to  epigrams  except  in  quotation, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  on  most  social  questions.  He 
was  for  forty  years  an  important  and 
sometimes  a dominant  figure  in  London 
drawing-rooms.  I once  asked  him  to  de- 
fine Society.  He  answered,  “ Society  con- 
sists of  the  people  we  know.” 


From  Mr.  Hayward  this  was  a sufficient 
explanation.  The  merit  of  it  lay,  in  part, 
in  its  authorship.  In  the  mouth  of  an 
outsider  it  would  have  meant  nothing,  or 
would  have  been  limited  to  the  company 
of  his  fellow-outsiders.  Yet  even  in  Mr. 
Hayward’s  mouth  the  phrase  lacks  pre- 
cision, or  perhaps  requires,  like  a difficult 
classical  text,  a good  deal  of  comment  and 
elucidation.  The  subject  is  less  simple 
there  than  here,  if  only  because  London 
is  so  much  larger  than  New  York,  and 
because  London  has  undergone  within  a 
generation  a social  transformation.  Go 
back  a century,  and  the  contrast  is  still 
more  striking.  In  the  days  of  Walpole 
and  Selwyn,  Society  consisted  of  three  or 
four  hundred  people,  and  was  perhaps 
at  that  period,  both  in  England  and  in 
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France,  the  most  agreeable  and  brilliant 
collection  of  human  beings  anywhere  to 
be  met.  You  had,  however,  to  take  the 
precaution  to  be  born  into  this  set.  There 
was  no  admission  to  it  from  the  outside, 
or  almost  none.  In  much  later  genera- 
tions the  exclusiveness  was  hardly  less. 
Lady  Jersey  in  her  time  held  the  keys  to 
the  gates  of  this  paradise;  and  after  her, 
Lady  Palmerston.  It  has  always  been 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  Lady  Palmerston 
as  if  she  ruled  strongly  and  kept  the 
standard  high,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  was 
she  who  opened  the  doors  widest  to  men 
and  women  whose  sole  claim  to  pass  in- 
side was  political.  A card  to  one  of  Lady 
Palmerston’s  assemblies  was  a card  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  whip,  and  he  it  was 
who  played  it ; it  was  a means  of  win- 
ning or  of  rewarding  a doubtful  vote.  I 
do  not  know  whether  what  is  called  the 
whip’s  list  had  then  come  into  use  for 
social  purposes.  The  whip  is  the  party 
manager  in  Parliament,  and  it  has  so  be- 
fallen that  the  catalogue  of  the  faithful 
which  he  drew  up  primarily  for  political 
purposes  and  for  division  lists  has  passed 
into  use  for  very  different  purposes.  Take 
the  two  chief  whips  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons together,  and  their  inventory  in- 
cludes all  members  of  the  two  chief  po- 
litical parties,  together  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  sometimes  even  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts.  When  an  offi- 
cial or  political  reception  is  to  be  given, 
these  lists  come  into  requisition.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  say  that  in  London  social 
distinction,  or  even  social  recognition,  by 
no  means  follows  as  a matter  of  course 
upon  political  distinction.  It  may  or 
may  not;  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be  found 
that  personal  qualities  have  done  more  to 
obtain  it  than  those  which  are  political 
merely.  At  the  Admiralty,  or  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  at  one  of  the  large 
private  houses  where  people  are  invited 
with  a view  to  party  benefit,  may  always 
be  met  large  numbers  of  persons  who  are 
not  to  be  seen  on  other  and  more  strictly 
social  occasions.  They  are  those  who 
figure  on  the  whips’  lists.  They  make 
their  one  or  two  appearances  during  the 
season,  and  then  disappear  and  are  seen 
no  more. 

Nor  are  mere  riches  a passport,  though 
I believe  the  contrary  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  true.  London  is  full  of  rich 
people  who,  socially  speaking,  are  non- 
entities; not  because  there  is  anything 


against  them,  but  because  they  belong  to 
another  world,  and  not  to  this  one  which 
we  are  considering.  Walking  one  day, 
early  in  my  London  experiences,  with 
Mr.  Kinglake,  through  a well  - known 
quarter  of  the  far  West  End  of  London,  I 
asked  him  who  lived  in  a certain  house. 
“I  do  not  know,”  he  answered,  adding, 
in  his  reflective  way : “Nothing  in  Lon- 
don is  more  remarkable  than  such  a dis- 
trict as  this.  For  the  last  half-hour  we 
have  been  wandering  among  houses  the 
possession  of  which  implies  wealth.  You 
could  not  live  in  such  a house  for  less 
than  £5000  or  £10,000  a year,  often  more, 
and  not  a single  person  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  lives  in  any  one  of  them.”  They 
have  a society  of  their  own,  but  it  is  not 
Society.  They  are  important  persons  in 
the  City,  or  in  whatever  department  of 
business  or  industry  they  belong  to.  And 
the  chances  are  that  London  sees  their 
names  for  the  first  time  when  they  die 
and  their  wills  are  published  in  an  illus- 
trated weekly  paper  with  the  amounts  of 
their  fortunes. 

The  same  may  be  said,  and  will  seem 
perhaps  still  more  surprising,  of  Litera- 
ture, Art,  Science.  No  one  of  these  by 
itself  and  of  itself  is  a guarantee  of  social 
admissibility.  Nor  is  Bank.  I have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  persuade  people 
of  this  last  than  of  any  other  negative 
proposition  about  English  Society.  A 
notion  has  prevailed  in  America  that  the 
peerage  is  of  itself  the  Golden  Book  in 
which  are  writ  the  names  of  the  elect. 
Wealth  and  Bank — those  are  the  two  true 
tests  or  true  certificates  of  position.  But 
they  are  not.  There  are  scores  and  scores 
of  peers,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  lesser  titles,  who  are  unknown 
in  London  society.  If  you  read — and  a 
good  many  people  do  read — the  lists  pub- 
lished of  guests  at  smart  parties  and  wed- 
dings, their  names  never  appear.  The 
people  themselves  never  appear.  They 
have  their  own  place,  and  perhaps  a high 
place,  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  it  is 
not  this  place.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
care  for  Society;  sometimes  Society  does 
not  care  for  them.  It  is  no  reproach  to 
either,  and  it  may  be  well  to  say,  once  for 
all,  that  in  anything  I have  to  allege  on 
these  often  delicate  matters  I mean  no 
reproach  or  criticism  upon  anything  or 
anybody.  I have  no  other  aim  than  to 
describe  things  as  they  are. 

Making,  then,  all  allowance  for  the  in- 
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difference  of  those  for  whom  Society  has 
no  great  attraction,  or  for  their  absorption 
in  other  interests,  I will  venture  to  say  of 
Society  that  it  draws  the  best  from  all 
these  different  departments  of  life,  so  far 
as  they  will  consent  to  be  drawn.  This 
it  does,  not  because  it  cares  overmuch,  in 
what  I may  call  its  corporate  capacity, 
for  rank  or  riches,  for  art  or  for  litera- 
ture, still  less  for  science,  but  because  it 
cares  for  excellence.  It  cares  for  a man 
who  has  pushed  his  way  to  the  front;  to 
have  made  his  way  to  the  front  any- 
where is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he 
belongs  to  that  company  of  the  best, 
which  only  remains  the  best  on  condition 
of  being  continually  recruited.  Then  he 
is  admitted,  as  it  were,  on  trial,  on  proba- 
tion. If  he  conforms  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, comes  up  to  the  new  requirements, 
catches  the  note,  and  pays  his  toll,  he 
gains  a foothold.  If  he  does  not,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  previous  celebrity,  he  is  piti- 
lessly relegated  to  his  original  condition. 
He  has  been  taken  up  only  to  be  dropped, 
and  his  last  state  is  worse  than  his  first. 

“A  cutlet  for  a cutlet” — such,  if  you 
will  believe  a very  accomplished  and  ex- 
perienced woman,  is  the  inexorable  law 
of  Society.  It  is  a commercial  basis  at 
best,  and  it  carries  with  it  a suggestion 
of  vulgarity.  It  means,  however,  much 
more  than  that  when  A asks  you  to  din- 
ner you  shall  presently  ask  A back  again, 
under  penalty  of  not  being  yourself  asked 
a second  time — which  perhaps  you  might 
endure.  It  means  that,  in  return  for  the 
welcome  offered  you,  you  must  bring 
something  to  the  feast.  It  need  not  be  a 
reciprocal  hospitality.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  Society  who  never  give  a 
dinner,  yet  accept  many.  The  return  is 
not  expected  of  them  in  that  form.  If  I 
may  adopt  a maritime  metaphor,  which 
becomes  a little  crude  in  its  application  to 
social  exigencies,  you  work  your  passage. 
What  the  payment  in  kind  shall  be  must 
depend  on  the  individual,  and  also  on  the 
sex.  It  may  be,  in  a woman,  beauty,  or 
fine  manners,  or  the  rare  art  of  knowing 
how  to  put  on  her  clothes,  and  how  to 
wear  them.  It  may  be  charm,  the  most 
indefinable  and  omnipotent  of  all  things. 
The  man  may  have  conversation,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  turf  which  he  is  willing 
to  impart  in  the  shape  of  tips,  or  a wide 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  moves,  and  this  last 
he  may  use  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 


others,  or  of  terrifying  them ; and  it  is  not 
certain  which  is  the  more  efficient. 

If  it  be  possible  to  generalize  on  such  a 
matter,  what  is  now  called  Society  in  Lon- 
don is  made  up  of  sets  or  separate  coteries, 
each  a society  in  itself,  and  all  together 
combining  into  one  very  loosely  organized 
whole.  At  the  head  of  all  these,  from  a 
purely  fashionable  point  of  view,  is  the 
Marlborough  House  set,  meaning  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their 
friends  and  associates.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  Queen,  because  the 
Queen  withdrew  from  Society  on  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  has  never  re- 
turned to  it.  Nor  need  the  court,  prop- 
erly so  called,  be  considered.  Drawing 
Rooms  and  Levies  are  held  regularly,  and 
it  is  still  considered  that  a presentation  at 
court  is  a certificate  of  social  admissibil- 
ity. The  number  of  presentations  is, 
however,  very  large,  and  is  regulated 
upon  principles  very  different  from  those 
which  society  adopts  as  tests  or  standards 
of  admission  to  any  of  its  many  cliques. 
To  be  excluded  from  court  would  be,  as 
a rule,  a disqualification  for  the  best  or 
smartest  society.  Even  to  this  rule  there 
are  brilliant  exceptions.  The  Queen  holds 
views  on  certain  points  of  morals  and 
conduct  much  stricter  than  those  whicli 
prevail  in  Mayfair  and  Belgravia.  It 
may  seem  a social  paradox,  but  it  is  the 
fact,  and  a fact  familiar  to  everybody  in 
London,  that  exclusion  from  court  does 
not  necessarily  mean  exclusion  from  the 
Marlborough  House  set.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is,  in  the  good  sense,  a law  unto 
himself,  and  the  laws  which  he  enacts  for 
his  own  court  are  much  less  Draconian 
than  those  which  regulate  entrances  into 
Buckingham  Palace, or  even  to  the  Levees 
which  the  Prince  holds  at  St.  James’s 
Palace  by  the  Queen’s  command,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  framed  by  her  own 
officials — presentations  at  Levies  held  by 
the  Prince  being  considered  and  an- 
nounced as  equivalent  to  presentations  to 
her  Majesty. 

Levees,  however,  are  attended  only  by 
men,  and  it  is  not  of  men  that  one  thinks 
when  reflecting  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
code  which  is  in  force  elsewhere.  I could 
name — but  of  course  shall  not — more  than 
one  woman  well  known  in  London — wo- 
men of  position,  of  rank  perhaps,  of  un- 
deniable social  gifts,  favorites  in  the 
Prince’s  set  and  in  other  sets,  to  whom 
nevertheless  the  gates  of  Buckingham 
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Palace  never  open.  They  have  offended, 
perhaps  many  years  ago,  against  one  of 
the  written  or  unwritten  laws  which  none 
may  violate  with  impunity.  It  does  not 
imply,  or  necessarily  imply,  any  reproach 
whatever.  The  Queen  holds,  for  exam- 
ple, very  rigid  notions  about  divorce,  and 
divorced  women  who  had  married  again 
were  shut  out.  There  has  been  a relax- 
ation, I believe,  of  this  ordinance.  If  I 
were  to  discuss  other  causes  of  exclusion, 
it  might  bring  us  dangerously  near  to  a 
discussion  of  morals  or  of  social  morality. 
You  will  remember,  perhaps,  two  articles 
written  by  a well-known  English  woman 
in  an  American  periodical  some  three 
years  ago,  and  her  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  London  society  as  vicious  and 
vulgar.  The  author  of  them  is  herself  an 
ornament  of  the  company  she  censures. 
She  does  not  include  everybody,  of  course, 
among  the  black  sheep,  but  her  indict- 
ment is  so  general  that  I think  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  in  her  view  of  society 
as  a whole  she  stands  alone.  It  will  hard- 
ly do  to  set  up  an  ideal  standard.  Eng- 
lish society  of  to-day  must  be  judged  with 
reference  to  English  society  of  other  pe- 
riods, or  to  Continental  society;  and  so 
judged  I know  of  no  reason  for  saying 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  ex- 
ceptionally bad.  In  trying  to  pass  any 
judgment  on  it  we  have  to  come  back  to 
the  question  of  its  composition.  Which 
set  does  this  stern  censor  mean  to  convict? 
The  smartest?  Are  there  no  sinners  in 
sets  less  smart?  Is  the  proportion  less? 
How  does  she  know?  How  do  any  of  us 
know?  And  until  we  have  evidence  as 
well  as  hearsay  to  go  upon,  we  might  do 
well  to  be  cautious.  It  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  draw  an  indictment  against  some 
thousands  of  people  as  Burke  said  it  was 
against  a nation;  and  stilL  more  difficult, 
in  both  cases,  if  it  is  to  be  supported  by 
facts  and  such  proofs  as  we  ask  for  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  life. 

A word  must  be  said,  I suppose,  upon 
the  effect  which  the  presence  of  royalty 
has  on  English  society.  To  trace  it  in  all 
its  ramifications  would  carry  me  too  far, 
and  I can  imagine  that  American  read- 
ers, with  their  absence  of  interest  in  rank 
or  titular  distinctions  of  any  kind,  might 
be  impatient  of  any  long  discussion  upon 
the  rank*  and  distinctions  which  in  Eng- 
land are  reckoned  highest  of  all.  I will 
keep  to  the  surface,  and  if  you  look  only 
at  the  surface  it  has  to  be  said  that  the 
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social  influence  of  royalty  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  depressing.  No  matter  how  ani- 
mated the  conversation,  a hush  comes 
over  the  company  when  royalty  enters. 
The  tone  is  lowered;  a raised  voice  is  not 
thought  respectful.  There  comes  at  the 
same  time  a certain  constraint.  Few  even 
of  those  who  live  most  constantly  in  these 
exalted  circles  escape  it.  Groups  of  men 
and  women  who  a moment  before  were 
entirely  at  their  ease  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
slightly  less  at  their  ease.  Before,  every- 
body was  equal ; now,  a superior  is  pres- 
ent. Shocking  as  the  word  must  be  to 
an  American,  it  has  to  be  used.  Royalty 
in  England  is  still  a caste  apart,  and 
treated  as  such.  The  substance  of  su- 
periority, and  especially  the  substance  of 
power,  has  passed  from  these  superior 
beings.  The  more  closely  do  they  cling 
to  the  shadow,  to  the  outward  signs  and 
observances  which  once  denoted  a sub- 
mission to  a real  master,  who  could  and 
did  impose  his  will  on  his  subjects. 

A lady  long  used  to  these  royal  usages 
once  made  a remark  on  them  which  has 
the  usual  feminine  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion. A dinner  party,  carefully  composed 
and  long  planned  for  a particular  purpose, 
had  been  broken  up  by  a summons  from 
Marlborough  House  to  some  of  the  chief 
guests.  There  was  a good  deal  of  com- 
ment on  the  want  of  consideration  shown 
— and  often  shown— by  the  royalties  for 
the  convenience  of  others.  Said  this  lady: 
“ Don’t  blame  them  too  much ; it  is  about 
the  last  of  the  old  royal  prerogatives  now 
left  to  them,  and  they  cling  to  it.  If  they 
had  to  consider  our  comfort,  where  would 
be  the  use  of  being  a Prince?”  The  other 
side  may  be  seen  in  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  the  reigning  family: 
“If  you  knew  how  we  had  been  brought 
up,  you  would  wonder  we  behave  as  well 
as  we  do.”  Nor  do  I think  the  English 
themselves  much  resent  being  summoned, 
as  the  phrase  is,  to  a royal  entertainment. 
“ Commanded  ” they  are  not.  Invitations 
go  in  the  name  or  under  the  hand  of  the 
proper  official  of  the  household,  and  he  it 
is  who  has  her  Majesty’s  commands,  or  is 
commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness,  to  in- 
vite Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  dinner.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  have  the  further  priv- 
ilege of  inviting  or  proposing  themselves, 
but  then  so  have  their  subjects,  in  the  way 
I have  explained  elsewhere.  I am  far  from 
meaning  to  suggest  that  the  constraint  im- 
posed by  their  presence  is  voluntarily  or 
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consciously  imposed  by  them.  It  has  al- 
ways been  said  in  England,  and  I think 
truly  said,  that  the  distinction, of  classes  is 
largely  kept  up  by  the  inferior  classes.  So 
as  between  the  upper  classes  and  that  royal 
caste  which  stands  so  far  apart  from  them 
all.  The  observances  of  loyal  respect  are 
practised  willingly  and  of  choice  by  those 
from  whom  they  are  thought  to  be  due. 
The  hush  in  conversation  on  the  arrival 
of  a Prince  or  Princess  is  voluntary. 
There  is  no  compulsion.  It  is  a tribute 
yielded  without  heart-burning.  Conver- 
sation flows  on  after  a moment — not  with 
so  impetuous  a stream,  but  freely  enough. 
Only  there  are  certain  conventionalities 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  When  Car- 
lyle sat  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  at 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley’s  tea  party  at  West- 
minster Abbey  the  company  were  shocked 
perhaps,  but  not  the  Queen,  who,  with  real 
consideration  for  Carlyle,  simply  motioned 
to  the  rest  to  be  seated.  No  story  is  better 
known ; none  gives  a better  notion  of  the 
Queen’s  manner ; none  shows  more  clearly 
how  great  a personage  you  must  be  before 
you  can  expect  customs  to  curtsy  to  you. 

Matthew  Arnold’s  criticism  upon  Amer- 
ican society  was  that  it  lacked  savor.  You 
may  hear  often  enough  a similar  criticism 
from  Americans  who  have  found  their 
way  from  time  to  time  into  the  best  soci- 
ety of  England  or  France.  I quote  these 
sayings  for  the  sake  of  their  reflex  light 
on  English  society;  and  I may  add  to 
them  the  testimony  of  an  American  lady, 
who  has  seen  and  known  all  there  is  best 
in  New  York,  that  what  is  most  valued 
here  for  social  purposes  is  wealth.  We 
have  seen  that  in  England  wealth  has  no 
such  supreme  influence.  Whether  it  has 
here  or  not  is  a question  I have  no  means 
of  answering.  I do  but  repeat  what  I hear 
said.  But  if  it  were  true  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  understand  what  Arnold  meant 
by  a lack  of  savor.  There  is  in  England 
that  savor  which  comes  from  the  blend- 
ing of  various  elements.  Society  is  a salad. 
It  is  not  all  lettuce  nor  all  lobster,  nor 
would  it  be  to  the  taste  of  any  one  if  it 
were  composed  only  of  oil  or  only  of  vin- 
egar. There  must  be  something  of  each, 
and  of  salt  also,  which  is  as  essential  as 
anything.  The  variety  in  these  days  is 
far  greater  than  it  was,  and  you  must  not 
forget  to  take  into  account  the  presence 
and  influence  of  American  women.  They 
have  done  their  full  share  in  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought.  Perhaps  Arnold 


forgot  them  when  he  spoke  of  savor.  He 
found  in  America  great  freedom,  great 
enjoyment,  animation,  buoyancy.  These 
have  been  among  the  contributions  of  the 
American  woman  to  London  society,  and 
to  them  you  may  add  the  attractions  of 
novelty,  of  frequent  surprises,  and  of  the 
sparkling  quality  which  she  possesses 
both  there  and  here.  The  chief  criticism 
upon  her  in  England  has  been  that  she 
possesses  too  many  of  all  these  engaging 
characteristics.  They  ensured  her  for 
many  years  a welcome  and  a brilliant 
place.  They  finally  led  to  a kind  of  re- 
action or  protest ; not,  indeed,  against 
those  who  already  had  a secure  foothold 
—much  too  secure  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
cabal  — but  against  the  re-enforcements 
which  poured  steadily  in.  The  British 
mother  took  a heroic  resolution  that  her 
own  daughters  should  no  longer  be  ex- 
posed to  this  alien^competition,  and  many 
doors  once  open  wide  to  the  transient 
American  visitor,  the  American  girl  espe- 
cially, have  been  pitilessly  closed.  I will 
not  presume  to  ask  the  question  which  of 
the  two,  society  or  the  girl,  has  been  the 
greater  loser. 

But  with  reference  to  Arnold’s  remark, 
it  is  odd  that  it  should  be  the  same  which 
Frenchmen — and  especially  French  wo- 
men— have  been  known  to  make  on  the 
society  of  England.  The  French  think 
they  have  a greater  breadth  of  culture, 
and  perhaps  they  have.  I may  say  that 
I have  known  a number  of  Frenchmen 
eminent  in  public  life,  and  of  all  these, 
without  exception,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  they  were  something  much  more 
than  mere  politicians  or  statesmen.  They 
were  not  always,  it  is  true,  men  of  the 
world,  if  by  the  world  you  mean  society. 
The  Republic  has  brought  to  the  front  a 
very  considerable  number  of  men  who 
came  from  what  Gambetta  called  the 
nouvelle8  couches  sociales.  He  himself 
was  of  that  origin.  The  same  was  of 
course  true  under  both  the  Napoleonic 
empires  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
They  were,  at  least  in  recent  times,  men 
with  fixed  and  large  ideas  of  matters 
far  outside  of  politics.  They  had  read 
much  and  thought.  They  had  opinions 
on  literature  and  on  history;  probably  on 
philosophical  problems  also.  They  un- 
derstood art  and  the  history  of  art.  The 
talk  ranged  beyond  the  concerns  of  to- 
day; beyond  business  and  politics.  Nor 
was  it  experimental.  There  was  little  of 
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that  thinking  aloud  which  is  so  common 
among  men  of  imperfect  culture.  You 
felt  that  they  were  expressing  considered 
opinions,  and  that  their  views  of  art  and 
literature  had  been  formed  long  before; 
that  they  were  the  meditations  and  ob- 
servations of  a lifetime.  Matthew  Arnold 
knew  French  society,  and  knew  some  of 
the  best  of  it,  and  he  knew  English  socie- 
ty. But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  draw  a comparison  be- 
tween them,  or  to  say  to  what  proportion 
of  English  statesmen  he  would  have  cared 
to  listen,  had  they  chosen  to  discourse  on 
art — which,  in  truth,  they  seldom  do. 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  art  of 
spoken  intercourse  as  a social  element. 
Conversation  is  the  overflow  of  a full 
mind.  Emerson  thought  good  conversa- 
tion, on  the  whole,  what  the  world  had 
best  to  offer.  But  it  must  be  conversa- 
tion. “Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “there 
was  no  conversation.  We  had  some 
talk.”  The  discrimination  is  a sharp  one. 
A full  mind  is  a well-sounding  phrase, 
but  it  leads  one  to  ask  what  it  is  that  the 
mind  is  full  of.  If  it  be  of  business,  stocks, 
the  operations  of  Wall  Street,  the  politics 
of  the  newspapers,  or  of  the  one  subject, 
whatever  it  be,  which  stands  closest  to 
a man  ' in  his  daily  life,  the  overflow 
will  not  necessarily  be  of  a fertilizing 
kind.  Nor  is  mere  competition  iD  story- 
telling the  highest  form  of  conversation. 
It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Balfour  that  he 
never  tells  a story.  I cannot  say  whether 
this  be  literally  true,  but  such  a reputa- 
tion proves,  at  least,  that  he  does  not  ha- 
bitually tell  stories.  He  has,  however,  a 
social  reputation  not  inferior  to  his  public 
reputation,  and  it  has  come  to  him  without 
any  help  from  the  art  of  the  raconteur . 
Stories,  as  we  understand  them,  are  not 
excluded  from  English  society,  but  they 
certainly  do  not  make  the  basis  or  sub- 
stance of  English  conversation.  I should 
say  that  an  American  who  hopes  to  suc- 
ceed by  story-telling  in  London  would  do 
well  to  let  his  stories  be  few  and  short. 

Brevity  is,  indeed,  of  the  essence  of  the 
present  social  code  in  England.  Lectur- 
ing is  not  conversation.  It  was  once  tol- 
erated in  England.  It  is  tolerated  no 
longer.  Nor  does  a habit  of  monologue 
recommend  anybody  to  the  good-will 
of  the  company.  Concision,  lightness  of 
touch,  a quick  adaptability,  a quick  per- 
ception of  the  prevailing  note,  and  a de- 
gree of  conformity  to  it — these  are  among 


the  qualities  which  are  valued,  and  which 
give  tone  to  conversation.  There  is  some- 
thing much  more  subtle  than  this  and  more 
difficult  to  define,  covering  other  ground 
also  than  conversation.  Perhaps  I may 
indicate  it  by  saying  that  you  must  not 
only  be  in  society,  but  of  it.  You  must 
be  of  the  brotherhood.  Conversation  con- 
sists largely  of  allusions.  People  expect 
you  to  understand,  and  if  you  do  not  they 
will  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  explain. 
There  is  a freemasonry  to  which  you 
must  belong.  It  is  useless  to  enter  the 
lodge  as  a spectator.  The  ceremonies  are 
unmeaning,  and  if  you  cannot  give  the 
passwords  and  tokens  you  are  liable  to  be 
expelled  as  an  intruder,  or,  which  is  hard- 
ly less  painful,  not  to  be  asked  again. 
In  conversation,  as  in  social  ceremonies 
and  observances,  the  rule  of  the  English 
is  to  take  much  for  granted.  There  is 
a kind  of  social  short-hand  which  ex- 
presses whole  sentences  by  a few  lines 
and  dots — a fragmentary  phrase,  and  per- 
haps a gesture,  a look,  an  intonation.  The 
orator  has  no  opportunity  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  and  his  oration  are  cut 
short  together,  as  is  the  story-teller  whose 
story  transgresses  in  length  or  in  empha- 
sis. The  absence  of  emphasis  and  the  ab- 
sence of  pedantry,  or  even  of  too  much 
precision,  go  together.  An  English  lady 
said  of  an  American  who  had  long  been 
resident  in  London  that  he  was  perfectly 
delightful,  and  she  had  but  one  fault  to 
find  with  him— he  would  insist  on  finish- 
ing his  sentences.  The  reproach  is  not 
one  which  could  be  addressed  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  in  certain  social 
sets.  They  are  quite  happy  with  their 
sentences  in  a fragmentary  condition. 

But  for  social  purposes  conversation 
means  reciprocity.  The  man  who  is  am- 
bitious to  shine,  or  who  really  shines,  is 
not  always  the  greatest  social  success. 
He  may  dazzle,  but  he  puts  people  out, 
and  people  do  not  like  being  put  out. 
The  candle  is  less  brilliant  than  the  elec- 
tric burner,  but  is  entitled  to  give  what 
light  it  can.  “The  secret  of  conversa- 
tion,” said  La  Bruyfere,  in  one  of  the 
untranslatable  sentences  in  which  that 
writer  abounds,  “is  not  so  much  in  a 
display  of  esprit  as  in  bringing  out  the 
esprit  which  is  in  others” ; or,  to  vary  the 
version,  “as  in  giving  others  a fair  op- 
portunity of  shining.”  He  continues: 
“Men  don’t  care  about  admiring  you. 
They  care  to  please.  They  are  less  eager 
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to  be  instructed,  or  even  delighted,  than  to 
be  appreciated  and  applauded,  and  the 
most  delicate  of  pleasures  is  to  give  plea- 
sure to  others.” 

I do  not  say  that  the  English  are  all  ex- 
emplars of  the  Frenchman’s  precepts.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  English  do  practise  the 
law  of  give  and  take.  They  do  expect 
you  to  practise  it  also  if  you  honor  them 
with  your  company,  and  they  show  little 
mercy  to  the  man  or  woman  who  would 
put  himself  or  herself  on  a pedestal  from 
which  to  look  down  on  the  rest.  As  for 
the  rest  looking  up  to  him  or  her,  that 
they  would  never  think  of. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  stranger  will 
notice  when  he  enters  this  new  English 
world  is  the  stability  of  its  attitude  and 
movement.  Its  customs  are  fixed  and 
have  the  force  of  law,  and  yet  so  flexible 
are  they  that  they  fetter  nobody.  Some 
day  you  will  see  here  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell on  the  American  stage.  After  a while 
you  will  perceive  that  she  moves  about 
as  if  the  stage  were  a drawing-room— her 
own  or  another’s — with  which  she  was  fa- 
miliar. This  art  of  complete  self-posses- 
sion— the  art  of  being  and  of  seeming  at 
home— is  more  difficult  in  mimic  than  in 
real  life,  but  is  difficult  in  either.  The 
English  have  it.  They  do  not  seem  anx- 
ious about  your  opinion.  They  may  be 
lacking  in  grace  or  ease,  but  at  least  they 
are  not  self-conscious  or  uncertain.  This 
quality  of  conviction  is  of  the  highest 
value.  You  look  at  them  and  you  say, 
they  are  sure  of  themselves.  It  is  with 
society  as  with  speaking  a foreign  lan- 
guage. If  acquired  perfectly  it  may  be 
spoken  perfectly  so  far  as  grammar  goes, 
but  almost  always  a little  pedantically. 
The  native  takes  liberties  with  his  own 
speech  which  the  foreigner  almost  never 
does.  In  society,  liberties  perhaps  are  not 
taken,  but  usages  are  worn  like  an  old 
garment  which  has  shaped  itself  to  the 
figure  of  the  individual.  There  is  not 
only  ease  but  elasticity.  Ceremonies  are 
less  rigidly  observed,  and  people  do  not 
take  offence  if  they  are  not  observed. 

M.  Paul  Bourget,  whose  criticism  of 
American  social  life  has  been  thought  too 
piquant  and  sometimes  almost  cruel,  was 
impressed  by  the  energy  with  which 
things  are  done  here.  The  business  of 
entertaining  is  carried  on  with  almost  as 
much  feverish  determination  as  business 
in  Wall  Street.  The  pace  is  tremendous. 
Not  so  in  England,  or  not  visibly  so.  It 


is  the  tranquil  flow  of  a broad  stream. 
Yet  in  London  the  amount,  so  to  speak, 
of  entertaining  is  very  much  greater  than 
here.  Half  a dozen  parties  and  balls  the 
same  night,  perhaps,  to  three  or  four  of 
which  the  same  persons  will  go.  But 
they  will  arrive  at  each  with  the  air  of 
having  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  be 
present  at  this  particular  party.  They 
will  leave  with  the  same  tranquillity. 
They  are  not  easily  irritated;  they  as- 
sume that  you  mean  to  do  the  right 
thing.  If  you  should  omit  some  of  the 
formalities,  it  will  not  be  taken  to  heart. 
It  is  even  possible  not  to  leave  cards  after 
a dinner,  or  not  to  call,  without  exposing 
yourself  to  ostracism.  They  accept  good 
intentions  as  a law  of  good-breeding.  If 
they  can  be  carried  out,  it  is  well ; if  not, 
the  penalty  is  remitted.  And  with  the 
single  exception  above  noted,  equality  is 
the  law  of  society.  If  you  cannot  feel 
yourself  equal  to  the  best,  you  had  better 
stay  away. 

As  I look  back  over  the  years  spent  in 
England — years  filled  with  agreeable  mem- 
ories— society  presents  itself  sometimes  as 
a pageant.  It  is  a spectacle  of  great  splen- 
dor, a procession  of  brilliant  personages, 
a scene  of  immense  animation  and  va- 
riety. Tradition,  luxurious  habit,  have 
made  it  what  it  is.  The  country  houses, 
the  parks,  the  great  houses  in  town,  are 
all  such  as  exist  nowhere  else  in  quite 
the  same  perfection.  There  is  refinement, 
finish,  ease,  the  sparkling  movement  and 
the  general  impression  of  fulness  and 
magnificence  of  life. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  it  which  I 
care  for  more.  I think  of  the  English  as 
a company  of  friends,  wise  and  kindly 
and  delightful, — a loyal  and  admirable 
people,  among  whom  all  these  years  of 
life  have  passed  with  pleasure.  “The 
best  of  actual  races,”  said  Emerson,  whose 
English  Traits  remains  the  most  enlight- 
ening of  all  those  books  which  have  been 
written  about  the  Old  Home.  I know 
not  whether  they  are  the  best;  or  rather 
I like  to  think  of  them  and  of  ourselves 
as  of  one  race.  They  are  at  least  our  kin 
beyond  the  sea.  They  have  been  for  many 
centuries  learning  that  lesson  of  life  which 
we  have  crowded  into  a hundred  years. 
It  would  be  odd  if  we  had  not  something 
to  learn  of  them.  It  would  be  odd  if  they 
had  not  something  to  learn  of  us.  It 
would  be  stranger  still  if  the  world  had 
not  something  to  learn  from  both. 
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The  second  class  of  yikitorsaskim  through  No l |>»*cd ending  to  any  knowledge  of 
the  galleries’ the  churches  of  Rone:-  as  antiquarian  lore,  the  present  literary  pih 
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grim,  in  this  portion  of  his  narrative, 
must  depend  upon  the  antiquarian  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  of  Dr. 
S.  Russell  Forbes,  of  the  late  Professor 
J.  Henry  Middleton,  and  of  Signor  Rudol- 
fo  Lanciani;  only  adding  that  he  himself 
has  seen,  or  has  tried  to  see,  everything 
which  they  point  out,  and  that  he  sees, 
and  has  attempted  to  see,  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  their  researches.  With- 
out their  aid  he  would  have  been  lost  in 
ancient  Rome;  and  to  them  he  begs  to 
extend  here  his  most  sincere  thanks. 

Dr.  Forbes  believes  that  Cicero’s  house, 
under  the  Palatine,  was  above  that  of 
Caesar ; that  Cicero  made  his  first  oration 
against  Catiline  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  on  the  Pafctine  Hill,  and  he  places 
Cicero’s  Tusculan  villa  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  a Greek  monastery,  the 
Grotta  Ferrata.  He  adds  that  Cicero 
mentions  statues  of  the  Muses  which 
stood  in  his  library,  and  that  these  statues 
were  actually  found  there  many  centuries 
later.  It  was  here  that  Cicero  laid  the 
scenes  of  his  De  Divinatione  and  Tuscu- 
lance  Disputations  ; and  here  he  received 
the  news  of  his  proscription. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  Cicero  was  more 
than  once  entertained  by  Lucullus  in  that 
famous  villa  which  stood  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Pincian  Hill;  and  that 
upon  his  return  from  banishment,  fifty- 
seven  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  he  was  received  in  triumph 
by  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome 
(S.  P.  Q.  R.)  at  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the 
Appian  Way. 

After  his  assassination,  the  head  and 
the  hands  of  Cicero  were  placed  upon  the 
Rostra,  a temporary  structure,  which  stood 
in  the  Forum,  in  front  of  the  Curia,  where 
it  is  recorded  that  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
Clodius,  spat  in  his  dead  face,  and  added 
injury  to  insult,  in  a truly  unfeminine 
way,  but  with  a truly  feminine  weapon, 
by  sticking  her  hair-pin  through  his 
speechless  tongue. 

All  students  will  remember  that  Julius 
Caesar  announced  that  all  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts;  each  of  which, 
with  all  the  gall  in  his  possession,  he  at- 
tached to  himself.  This  celebrated  Man 
of  Letters,  against  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
Calpurnia,  went  out  to  meet  his  fate  on  a 
famous  March  morning,  from  the  Regia, 
close  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Fo- 
rum; and  here  his  widow  received  his 
body,  brought  back  with  all  its  gaping 


wounds  by  a few  of  his  faithful  slaves. 
Alas,  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  told  him  so;  but  no  doubt, 
in  all  her  great  grief,  she  thought  it! 

Mr.  Forbes  says  that  Caesar  lived  in 
the  first  house  in  the  Via  Sacra.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  fronting  towards  the  Temple 
of  Vesta;  while  the  portico  and  shops 
built  at  a later  period  over  its  ruins  ran 
parallel  with  the  Sacred  Way.  The 
house  side  of  the  atrium,  he  continues,  is 
plainly  marked  by  the  fragments  of  col- 
umns composed  of  travertine  coated  with 
stucco  and  frescoed ; and  amidst  the  shops 
are  remains  of  a beautiful  black  and  white 
mosaic  pavement,  the  fragments  of  the 
borders  showing  that  they  once  belonged 
to  the  older  edifice.  The  mansion  had 
two  entrances  into  the  Via  Sacra,  one 
nearly  touching  its  northeast  corner. 

Caesar  was  not  killed  in  the  Capitol,  as 
Shakspere  said.  What  Hamlet  called 
that  Brute  part  was  played  in  Pompey’s 
Senate-House,  or  the  Theatre  of  Pompey, 
the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  on 
the  new  thoroughfare  called  Corso  Vit- 
torio Emanuele,  now  standing  upon  its 
site.  Mr.  Forbes  explains  that  the  great 
star  beneath  the  cupola  marks,  as  near 
as  possible,  the  spot  upon  which  the  au- 
tocrat fell.  As  the  deposed  Bonaparte 
lies  under  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  in 
Paris,  so  rises,  in  Rome,  a Dome  over  the 
place  where  another,  if  not  a greater,  con- 
queror was  extinguished. 

Pompey's  statue,  at  the  foot  of  which 
great  Caesar  fell,  a colossal,  not  ungain- 
ly figure  of  a man,  is  believed  generally 
to  be  now  standing  in  the  Palazzo  Spada 
alia  Regola,  in  the  Piazza  di  Capo  di 
Ferro.  It  is  placed  in  what  is  called 
the  Council-Chamber  of  the  Palace,  and 
what  are  said  to  be  the  stains  of  great 
Csesar’s  blood  are,  according  to  tradition, 
still  visible  upon  the  calf  of  Pompey’s 
left  leg.  Mr.  Hare  quotes  Suetonius  as 
narrating  that  the  statue  “was  removed 
from  the  Curia  by  Augustus,  and  placed 
upon  a marble  Janus  in  front  of  the  ba- 
silica,” and  the  same  authority — Mr.  Hare 
— adds  that  “it  was  found  upon  that  ex- 
act spot  during  the  pontificate  of  Jul- 
ius III.  [1550-55].”  Whether  this  be  the 
original  figure  of  Pompey  or  not,  it  has 
been  addressed  by  Byron  as  “Thou  dread 
statue  I yet  existent  in  the  austerest  form 
of  naked  mystery,”  and  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted, and  apostrophized,  by  many  other 
well-known  writers  of  prose  and  of  verse 
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as  being  authentic.  And  while  I am  will- 
ing to  accept  it  myself,  I must  put  my- 
self on  record  as  doubting,  somewhat,  the 
stains  of  Caesar's  blood. 

Although  the  art  treasures  of  the  Spada 
Palace  are  not  visible  to-day,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  existing  head 
of  the  Spada  Family,  the  porter  at  the 
gate  will,  for  a small  gratuity,  admit  the 
stranger  to  the  hall  upon  the  second  floor 
where  the  dread  statue  stands.  And  it 
is  worth  recording,  as  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  fact,  that  the  French  in  the 
winter  of  1788-9  carried  this  figure  to  the 
Colosseum,  where  they  enacted  Voltaire’s 
tragedy  of  Brutus , in  accents  unborn  in 
Brutus’s  time,  and  where  they  murdered 
Caesar  once  more  at  its  base.  This  was 
a performance  which  could  only  have 
been  equalled  by  the  entertainment  which 
Colonel  William  F.  Cody,  with  his  Wild 
West  Show,  wished  to  give,  a century 
later,  on  the  same  spot. 

“The  statue  is  entirely  nude,”  said 
Hawthorne,  “ except  for  a cloak  that 
hangs  down  from  the  left  shoulder;  in 
the  left  hand  is  held  a globe;  the  right 
arm  is  extended.  The  whole  expression 
is  such  as  the  statue  might  have  assumed 
if,  durihg  the  tumult  of  Caesar’s  murder, 
it  had  stretched  forth  its  marble  hand 
and  motioned  the  conspirators  to  give 
over  the  attack,  or  to  be  quiet,  now  that 
their  victim  had  fallen  at  its  feet.  On  the 
left  leg,  about  midway  above  the  ankle, 
there  is  a dull  red  stain,  said  to  be  Caesar’s 
blood ; but,  of  course,  it  is  just  such  a red 
stain  in  the  marble  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
statue  of  Antinous  at  the  Capitol.  ...  I 
am  glad  to  have  seen  this  statue,  and  glad 
to  remember  it  in  that  gray,  dim,  lofty 
hall ; glad  that  there  were  no  bright  fres- 
coes on  the  walls,  and  that  the  ceiling 
was  wrought  with  massive  beams  and  the 
floor  paved  with  ancient  brick.” 

Mark  Antony  delivered  his  famous  fu- 
neral oration  on  the  Rostra  Julia,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Forum.  The  ancient  writ- 
ers tell  us  how  greatly  it  moved  the  peo- 
ple, who  immediately  burned  the  body  in 
that  very  place,  and  afterwards  interred 
the  ashes  there;  but  they  do  not  report 
Antony’s  words.  That  they  could  hard- 
ly be  more  moving  than  were  the  words 
put  into  Antony’s  mouth  by  Shakspere  all 
reporters'  of  great  speeches,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  must  assuredly  admit.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Caesar,  which  was  erected  on  his 
funeral  pile,  Signor  Lanciani  says,  was 


destroyed  in  1546.  It  is  now  an  un- 
marked mass  of  rough  and  broken  stones. 

The  Temple  of  Caesar  and  Caesar’s  house, 
and  the  other  intensely  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Forum,  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  present  pilgrim,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  clearest  of  plans.  Small 
tablets  stating  “Here  Caesar  Lived”  or 
“Here  Caesar  Died,”  or  here  happened 
this  or  here  happened  that  historical 
event,  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  in- 
quiring tourist  of  to-day.  If  Keats  and 
Scott  and  Goethe  are  so  honored  by  the 
municipality  of  Rome,  why  should  not 
the  homes  of  the  men  of  earlier  times 
have  some  mark  to  distinguish  their  oc- 
cupancy? 

Very  few  spots  in  th£  world  are  more 
impressive  than  this  same  Roman  Forum. 
Here  one  walks,  by  means  of  a few  mod- 
ern wooden  steps,  out  of  the  End  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  into  a space  dating 
back  to  a period  when  there  were  no 
centuries  at  all,  as  we  count  them;  to  a 
period  which  was  old  before  the  Middle 
Ages  were  born.  And  in  the  Forum, 
even  more  strongly  than  at  the  Pyramids 
themselves,  is  one  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  art  is  short,  and  that  time  is  fleeting. 

The  villa  and  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  a 
literary  gentleman  not  unknown  to  the 
students  of  t^e  dead  languages  in  the 
high -schools  of  most  living  countries, 
Professor  Middleton  places  in  the  Barber- 
ini  Villa  gardens,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincian  hills.  It  was 
probably  destroyed,  he  says,  in  the  fire  of 
410,  but  he  has  traced  certain  portions  of 
it  which  are  still  remaining;  and  he  de- 
scribes a nobly  designed  hall  once  lined 
with  rich  marble,  and  decorated  with  stat- 
ues, handsome  staircases  and  the  like.  Its 
site  is  gradually  being  covered  with  the 
brand-new  buildings  which  are  fast  mak- 
ing this  part  of  Rome  as  modern  as  is 
modern  New  York  or  modern  Paris.  It 
is  approached  by  horse-cars,  it  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
hotels,  which  look  like  the  Fifth  Avenue 
or  the  Continental,  and  are  quite  as  com- 
fortable and  quite  as  expensive  as  is 
either  of  those  familiar  hostelries  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Virgil  is  said  to  have  lived  on  the  Es- 
quiline  Hill,  near  the  gardens  of  Maece- 
nas; and  Horace  is  known  to  have  been 
a constant  guest  in  the  villa  of  Maecenas, 
which  he  has  frequently  described.  Si- 
gnor Lanciani  points  out  the  very  interest- 
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mg  fact  that  Horace  bought  his  books  of 
the  dealers  in  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture who  did  business  in  the  Argiletum, 
a quarter  situated  between  the  Roman 
Forum  and  the  Suburra,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  Paternoster  Row  or  the  Nassau 
Street  of  modern  literary  towns. 

The  authorities  agree  that  Maecenas, 
whose  hospitality  has  become  proverbial, 
entertained  the  poets  of  the  Augustan 
Age  in  a house  which  stood  upon  the  Es- 
quiline  Hill,  where  the  Baths  of  Titus 
were  afterwards  placed,  Mr.  Forbes  add- 
ing the  interesting  fact  that  the  amiable 
and  harmonic  Nero  saw  the  burning  of 
Rome  to  the  slow  music  of  his  own  vio- 
lin from  a tower  of  this  villa. 

Pliny  is  supposed  to  have  lived  on  the 
summit  of  the  Yicus  Cyprius,  probably 
on  the  Yia  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  a little 
house  previously  occupied  by  another 
poet,  one  Pedo  Albino  van  us.  The  exact 
site  of  this  house  is  not  known  now;  and 
the  majority  of  the  authorities  do  not 
mention  it  at  all. 

Petrarch  is  said  to  have  been  a guest 
of  the  head  of  the  Colonna  family  during 
at  least  one  of  his  visits  to  Rome;  but  as 
the  present  palace  bearing  the  Colonna 
name  is  a century  later  than  the  time  of 
Petrarch,  the  poet  naturally  could  not 
have  known  it.  It  stands  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  which  the 
earlier  Colon nas  occupied,  and  perhaps 
Petrarch  went  from  this  fortress,  in  1341, 
to  receive  the  laurel  crown  in  the  great 
Senate  Hall  on  the  Capitol  Hill.  He  had 
much  to  say  about  Rome  and  about  what 
seemed  to  him  its  decadence.  He  found 
here  neither  repose  nor  content;  civil  and 
foreign  wars  were  desolating  the  land; 
houses  were  sinking;  walls  were  falling 
to  the  ground ; temples  and  shrines  were 
yielding  to  decay;  laws  were  trampled 
under  foot;  justice  was  a prey  to  vio- 
lence; and  the  unhappy  people  sighed 
and  groaned ; all  because  Pope  Urban  V. 
was  at  Avignon,  and  there  were  no  good 
Humbert  and  charming  Margaret,  with 
their  strong  common  - sense  and  their 
kindliness  of  heart,  to  make  Rome  what 
it  is  to-day,  a city  of  peace,  and  of  out- 
ward prosperity,  wisely  and  justly  gov- 
erned, and  occupied  by  a people  happy 
and  well  pleased  with  themselves  and 
with  their  rulers. 

Luther  came  to  Rome  when  he  was 
twenty -seven  or  twenty -eight  years  of 
age,  and  he  remained  here  but  two  short 


weeks.  No  man  ever  hated  Rome  as 
Luther  hated  it,  not  for  itself,  but  for  its 
influences;  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  wrote  and  spoke  of  Rome  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  disgust  and  condem- 
nation. Rome  thoroughly  weaned  him 
from  Rome,  and  made  him  the  Pope  of 
the  Heretics  of  his  time.  And  out  of 
Rome  he  carried  nothing  that  was  com- 
forting, except  the  feeling  that  if  he  had 
not  had  his  fortnight  in  Rome  he  never 
would  have  believed  that  Rome  and  the 
Romans  could  be  half  so  bad  as  he  was 
now  convinced  they  were.  His  thoughts 
and  reflections  upon  the  Eternal  City, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  recommended  as 
sympathetic  reading-matter  to  the  enthu- 
siastic pilgrims  of  the  present  time. 

Luther  while  here  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Augustine  Convent,  adjoining  the 
Church  of  8.  Maria  del  Popolo;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  occupied  the  rooms  which 
are  now  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  the 
Parks  and  Gardens  of  Rome.  They  are, 
of  course,  entirely  changed,  in  furniture 
and  in  appearance,  since  Luther’s  day. 

Mr.  Hare,  who  always  quotes  so  happi- 
ly, quotes  the  author  of  The  Schonberg - 
Cotta  Chronicles  as  describing  how  Lu- 
ther, on  his  knees,  as  is  the  invariable 
rule,  climbed,  painfully,  up  the  Holy 
Staircase,  or  the  ‘ 4 Scala  Santa,  ” * ‘ when  he 
suddenly  stood  erect,  lifted  his  face  hea- 
venward, and  in  another  instant  turned 
and  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  down 
again.”  This  was  a way  of  Luther’s 
throughout  life;  and  if  the  story  be  true 
— it  seems  to  be  founded  on  fact  — Lu- 
ther’s are  the  only  feet  which  have 
touched  those  holy  steps  since  the  days 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  when,  tradition  says, 
they  were  trod — in  Pilate’s  house  at  Jeru- 
salem—by  the  sacred  feet  of  the  Messiah 
Himself.  They  are  now  covered  with 
boards,  beneath  which,  however,  the  ori- 
ginal marble — said  to  be  Italian  marble — 
is  still  visible;  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  on  every  day  of  the  week,  pil- 
grims of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  condition  of  life,  babies  and  aged 
persons,  beggars  and  princes,  side  by  side, 
may  be  seen  toiling  painfully  on  their 
knees  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  saying 
a prayer  on  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
steps.  Concerning  their  divine  associa- 
tion tradition  only  can  be  relied  upon, 
but  millions  of  earnest  Christians,  Luther 
among  them,  have  made  their  ascent  dur- 
ing the  hundreds  of  years  in  which  they 
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have  been  where  they  are;  and  they  are 
of  great  interest  now  for  Luther’s  sake,  if 
for  no  other. 

The  register  of  the  Albergo  dell’  Orso. 
if  that  once  famous  Bear  Hotel  ever  had 
a register,  would  not  only  be  of  enormous 
value, as  a collection  of  autographs, but  of 
great  help  to  the  Literary  Pilgrim  in  Rome 
to-day.  The  inn  stood  for  centuries  on 
the  same  spot,  in  the  Via  dell’  Orso;  it 
was  always  in  the  hotel  business,  central, 
commanding,  fashionable,  and  comforta- 
ble, as  the  ad  vertisements  would  say ; and, 
in  the  height  of  its  glory  and  prosperity, 
it  entertained  guests  of  the  greatest  dis- 
Vol.  XCIV.— No.  560.-31 


tinction  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Montaigne  slept 
under  its  roof,  and  it  is  even  claimed  for 
it  that  Dante  made  it  his  home  when  he 
came— if  he  ever  did  come — as  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Florence  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century; 
although  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The 
building  condemned  to  demolition  still 
stood,  in  its  shabby  old  age,  frequented  by 
peasants,  when  I last  saw  it;  but  it  was  en- 
tirely unnoticed  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists  who  passed  it  on  their 
way  to  and  from  St.  Peter  s.  Its  massive 
vaults  and  fine  old  columns  were  once 
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the  delight  of  the  artists.  And  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  mentions  it  fondly  in 
more  than  one  of  his  letters. 

Montaigne  kept  a journal  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  and  his  impressions  of  Rome 
during  his  stay  here  in  the  winter  of 
1580-81.  He  regretted  that  nothing  was 
left  of  ancient  Rome  but  the  sky  above  it 
and  the  outline  of  its  form;  but  he  was 
delighted  with  its  climate  and  its  society; 
and  he  confessed  that  he  never  breathed 
air  more  temperate  or  better  suited  to 
his  constitution.  This  latter,  it  may  be 
remarked,  could  not  have  been  written 
truthfully  during  many  of  the  winter 
months  of  the  last  few  years. 

Montaigne  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  30th 
November,  1580,  and  went  to  the  Bear, 
where  he  staid  that  day  and  the  next,  but 
on  the  2d  December  he  hired  apartments 
at  the  house  of  a Spaniard  opposite  the 
Church  of  S.  Lucia  della  Tinta,  where  he 
was  provided  with  three  handsome  bed- 
moms,  a dining-room,  a closet,  stable, 
and  kitchen,  for  twenty  crowns  a month; 
the  landlord  including  in  that  sum  a cook 
and  fire  for  the  kitchen.  He  had  an  au- 
dience with  the  Pope,  saw  the  execution 
of  Catena,  a famous  robber  and  captain 
of  banditti,  which  he  called  ua  specta- 
cle,” and  he  found  the  winter  nearly  as 
cold  as  that  of  Gascony.  His  account  of 
one  of  the  many  sights  he  saw  is  worth 
quoting  in  full.  “On  Easter  Eve,”  he 
said,  “ I went  to  see,  at  S.  John  Lateran, 
the  heads  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter,  which 
are  exhibited  there  on  that  day.  The 
heads  are  entire,  with  the  hair,  flesh,  col- 
or, and  beard  as  if  they  still  lived.  S. 
Peter  has  a long  face,  with  a brilliant 
complexion  approaching  the  sanguine, 
with  a gray  picked  beard,  and  a papal 
mitre  on  his  head.  S.  Paul  is  of  a dark 
complexion,  with  a broader  and  fuller 
face,  a large  head,  and  a thick  gray 
beard.” 

Tasso  died  and  was  buried,  in  1595,  in 
the  Monastery  of  S.  Onofrio,  on  the  side 
of  the  Janiculum,  a hill  rising  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  sought 
refuge  and  rest,  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Refuge  and  rest  he  found,  but  the  crown 
was  not  placed  upon  his  brow  until  his 
life  had  ebbed  away.  His  room,  contain- 
ing his  relics,  and  a mask  in  wax  of  his 
dead  face,  suffered  so  much  from  the  great 
powder  explosion  which  shook  all  Rome 
a few  years  ago  that  it  has  been  closed 
by  order  of  the  government,  has  been 


sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  city,  and  is  no 
longer  shown  to  the  public.  Tasso  was 
originally  buried  on  the  left  side  of  the 
convent  church,  under  an  altar-tomb  con- 
taining his  painted  portrait  and  a Latin 
inscription,  which  still  remain.  But  in 
1857  his  bones  were  removed  to  an  ad- 
joining chapel,  where,  under  a more  mag- 
nificent tomb,  ornamented  by  a marble 
statue,  they  now  lie. 

In  the  convent  garden  still  stands  a 
son  of  “Tasso’s  Oak,”  the  tree  which  the 
poet  himself  planted  there  having  ended 
its  long  life  in  a disastrous  gale  some  half- 
century  ago.  In  this  beautiful  garden 
Tasso  was  fond  of  sitting,  when  the  wea- 
ther and  his  feeble  health  permitted,  with 
a beautiful  vista  of  old  Rome  at  his  feet, 
and  with  the  Alban  and  the  Sabine  hills 
beyond.  The  monks  are  still  very  proud 
of  their  association  with  the  great  Italian  ; 
and  the  barefooted,  bareheaded  brother 
who  took  us  through  the  church  one 
bright  December  day  suggested  so  strong- 
lj\  in  personal  appearance  and  in  voice, 
Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  the  comedian,  that 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  assisting  at  the  rep- 
resentation of  a new  drama;  in  which  the 
well-known  actor  was,  for  the  first  time, 
playing  a serious  part,  and  playing  it 
with  rare  skill  and  tender,  tragic  feeling. 

Galileo,  whom  we  left  at  rest  in  S. 
Croce  in  Florence,  a month  or  two  ago, 
was  tried  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  here,  in  the  Piazza  della 
Minerva,  a Christian  church  erected  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century  upon  the  ruins  of 
a temple  to  the  heathen  goddess  whose 
name  in  part  it  bears.  He  was  convey- 
ed to  Rome  from  Florence  in  the  depths 
of  a heavy  winter — and  winter  between 
Florence  and  Rome  cau  be  heavy  enough, 
when  it  is  so  determined— and  he  was, 
probably,  tortured  for  persisting  in  the 
statement  that  the  world  goes  round. 
That  it  has  gone  round  far  enough  to 
realize  that  Galileo  was  right,  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Milton,  after  leaving  Galileo  in  Flor- 
ence, spent  some  time  in  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  1638,  “detained  here  by  the 
antiquity  and  ancient  renown  of  the 
city.”  Unfortunately  he  left  no  record 
of  his  impressions  here,  or  of  what  he  did 
or  saw.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Man  of 
Letters  who  ever  visited  the  Eternal  City 
without  telling,  in  prose,  to  the  world 
what  lie  thought  about  it ; and  his  pic- 
tures of  Rome  written  in  Paradise  Re- 
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quite  a man  of  our  own  day,  seen  so  near- 
ly at  the  hither  extremity  of  the  vista 
through  which  we  look  back.  The  house 
(it  was  then  occupied  by  the  Cardinal 
Bai'berini)  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
built  in  the  present  century.” 

There  is  a tradition  that  Milton,  despite 
his  advanced  Puritanism,  was  entertained 
sumptuously  by  the  monks  in  the  English 
College  at  Rome  on  the  31st  October, 
1638. 

John  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  Diary : “I 
came  to  Rome  on  the  4th  November,  1644, 
about  five  at  night;  and  being  perplexed 
for  a convenient  lodging,  wandered  up 
and  down  on  horseback,  till  at  last  one 
conducted  us  to  Monsieur  Petits,  a French- 
man, near  the  Piazza  Spagnola  [sic]. 
Here  I alighted,  and  having  bargained 
with  my  host  for  twenty  crowns  a month, 
I caused  a good  lire  to  be  made  in  my 
chamber,  and  went  to  bed,  being  so  very 
wet.  The  next  morning  (for  I was  de- 
termined to  spend  no  time  idly  here)  I 
got  acquainted  with  several  persons  who 
had  long  lived  in  Rome  ....  In  the  first 
place,  our  sights-man  (for  so  they  name 
certain  persons  here  who  get  their  living 
by  leading  strangers  about  to  see  the  city) 
went  to  the  Palace  Farnese,”  etc.,  etc.  And 
so  saw  Evelyn  all  the  sights  in  the  true 
tourist’s  way,  his  sights-man  carrying  him 
to  look  at  everything  which  we  who  have 
come  after  him  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half  have  conscientiously  “done.” 

He  left  Rome  for  a tour  through  the 
neighboring  country,  and  returned  on  the 
13th  February,  1645.  On  the  18tli  May 
he  wrote,  “Having  taken  leave  of  our 
friends  at  Rome,  where  I had  sojourned 
now  about  seven  months,  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring,  I took  coach  with  two  courte- 
ous Italian  gentlemen.”  There  is  no  room 
to  record  here  his  feelings  or  impressions. 
But  to  Evelyn,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  us, 
since  Rome  was,  Rome  was — Rome ! 

Gray,  who  was  in  Rome  in  1739-40, 
confessed  that  the  magnificence  of  the 
city  far  exceeded  his  expectation  of  it. 
He  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
views  in  every  street  or  square,  which  he 
declared  the  most  picturesque  and  noble 
ever  imagined.  He  was  the  companion 
of  Horace  Walpole,  but  neither  of  them 
entered  into  any  of  the  particulars  of  their 
visit,  except  that  Walpole  wrote:  “How 
I like  the  inanimate  part  of  Rome  you 
will  soon  perceive  at  my  arrival  in  Eng- 


land. I am  far  gone  in  medals,  lamps, 
idols,  prints,  and  all  the  small  commodi- 
ties to  the  purchase  of  which  lean  attain. 
I would  buy  the  Colosseum  if  I could.” 

Smollett  lived  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
in  1765,  where  for  a decent  first  floor  and 
for  two  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor  he 
paid  no  more  than  one  scudo  per  diem. 

During  Goethe's  visit  to  Rome  in  1786 
he  lived  in  an  apartment  in  the  long 
house  numbered  15  to  20  Via  del  Corso,  a 
few  doors  f rom  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  end 
of  that  thoroughfare,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  way.  The  entrance  is  at  No.  18  Via 
del  Corso,  and  the  tablet  commemorating 
Goethe's  occupancy  is  under  the  second- 
story  window  of  No.  20.  Of  his  experi- 
ences here  he  wrote  that  he  was  at  last 
living  in  serenity  and  in  peace;  his  ac- 
quired habit  of  seeing  and  interpreting 
all  things  as  they  are,  his  fidelity  in  keep- 
ing the  eye  light,  his  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  all  pretension  standing  him  in 
good  stead,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, and  making  him  tranquilly  and 
deeply  happy.  He  certainly  saw  all 
things  that  Rome  had  to  show  him,  in  the 
way  of  palaces  and  ruins,  gardens  and 
wastes,  triumphal  arches,  columns,  and 
cathedrals,  and  he  interpreted  them  all  in 
his  own  way.  No  doubt  he  kept  his  eye 
light,  and  he  unquestionably  renounced 
all  pretension,  by  what  he  called  “an  odd 
and  perhaps  whimsical  half-incognito,” 
which  seems  to  have  deceived  nobody  but 
himself,  and  to  have  had  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  anybody.  His  self-imposed 
title  was  “The-Man-who-lives-across-the- 
wav-from-the-Rondinini  Palace”;  and  as 
such  he  fancied  that  he  had  managed  to 
escape  the  endless  inconvenience  of  being 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and 
of  his  wonderful  performances.  What 
the  Romans  thought  of  him  then — he  was 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age — and  of  his 
Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  his  complete 
renunciation  of  all  pretension,  alas,  will 
never  permit  us  to  know. 

Hillard  said,  and  very  prettily,  that 
“Goethe  painted  Rome  wdiile  Chateau- 
briand set  it  to  music”;  and  he  translated 
Chateaubriand's  “sonneta”  on  “Rome by 
Moonlight,”  well  worth  quoting  here: — 
4 Rome  is  asleep  in  the  midst  of  her  ruins. 
This  star  of  the  night,  this  orb  which  is 
supposed  to  be  extinguished  and  unpeo- 
pled, moves  through  her  pale  solitudes, 
above  the  solitude  of  Rome.  She  shines 
upon  streets  without  inhabitants, upon  en- 
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Speaking  of  Macaulay,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  the  Bridge  which  Hora- 
tius  kept  so  well  in  the  brave  days  of  old 
was  the  Sublician  Bridge,  a little  below 
the  spot  where  the  Ponte  Rotto  now  spans 
the  river.  It  is  no  longer  stauding,  al- 
though certain  of  its  wooden  piers  can  be 
distinguished  when  the  tide  of  the  Tiber 
is  unusually  low. 

“I  then  went  down  the  river,”  wrote 
Macaulay  himself  in  his  Journal , 16th 
November,  1838,  “to  the  spot  where  the 
old  Pons  Sublicus  stood,  and  looked  about 
to  see  how  my  ‘Horatius’  agreed  with 
the  topography.  Pretty  well:  but  his 
house  must  be  on  Mount  Palatine,  for  he 
would  never  see  Mount  Coelius  from  the 
spot  where  he  fought.”  Macaulay  does 
not  say  where  was  his  own  house  while 
he  staid  in  Rome. 

Corinne  was  unquestionably  the  result 
of  Madame  de  Stael’s  visit  to  Italy  in  1804, 
and  those  chapters  of  it  which  are  de- 
scriptive of  Rome  as  she  saw  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  want  to 
see  Rome  through  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  eyes. 

Rogers  wrote,  in  1814:  “We  dwell 
among  the  clouds  and  look  down  on  the 
Seven  Hills  of  Rome.  We  are  in  the 
Rondinini  Palace,  distinguished  for  the 
possession  of  the  celebrated  mask  of  the 
Medusa,  and  from  its  windows  we  com- 
mand a little  world.”  The  Rondinini 
Palace  is  now  numbered  518  Via  del 
Corso,  and  is  nearly  opposite  the  one- 
time lodging-place  of  Goethe  ; but  the 
“Rondinini  Medusa”  has  been  removed 
to  Munich. 

Rogers  records  some  of  his  social  expe- 
riences during  his  first  visit  here;  he  at- 
tended concerts  at  Lucian  Bonaparte’s 
palace,  dined  at  Lord  Holland’s,  visited 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  and  had  an 
audience  with  the  Pope.  He  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  Via  Vittoria,  close  to  the  Via 
di  S.  Mariade’  Fiori;  but  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  occupied  while  in  Rome  a 
house  in  the  Via  Magenta,  near  the  Piazza 
dell’  Iudipendenza. 

Byron  seems  to  have  spent  but  little 
more  than  a fortnight  in  Rome,  in  May, 
1817.  “Of  Rome,”  he  wrote  to  Moore, 
“I  say  nothing.  It  is  quite  indescriba- 
ble. . . . I have  been  on  horseback  most 
of  the  day  all  days  since  my  arrival.  . . . 
I have  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a cardi- 
nal dead — both  of  whom  looked  very  well 
indeed.”  And  that  is  all.  He  was  too 


eager  to  return  to  the  Venice  of  his  affec- 
tions and  evil  doings  to  remain  longer 
here.  Byron  lodged  in  the  three-storv 
double  house,  now  numbered  84  and  85 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  on  the  corner  of  the 
Via  Carrozza.  His  rooms  w ere  on  an  up- 
per floor,  and  his  windows  looked  out 
upon  the  Piazza  towards  the  houses  of 
Keats  and  Shelley,  almost  directly  oppo- 
site. His  last  night  in  Rome  was  spent, 
it  is  said,  in  the  Villa  Mills,  on  the  Pala- 
tine, now  a convent  of  French  nuns. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to-day,  even  at 
this  comparatively  short  period  of  inter- 
vening time,  to  discover  the  Roman  hab- 
itations of  the  Literary  Men  and  Women 
of  the  present  century  as  it  is  to  identify 
the  homes  and  the  haunts  of  the  men 
of  the  past.  The  memorial  tablets,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Florence,  are  very 
few;  and  in  biographies  and  autobiogra- 
phies, in  published  Letters  and  Journals , 
very  rarely  are  definite  addresses  given. 
Even  the  older  residents  of  Rome  who 
remember  Rogers  and  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow and  Thackeray,  here,  do  not  re- 
member where  they  lived.  Miss  Harriet 
Hosmer,  most  cheerful  and  entertaining 
of  companions,  most  faithful  of  friends, 
forgets  nothing,  however ; and  to  her 
kindly  interest  in  my  work,  and  to  her 
affectionate  regard  for  many  of  the  men 
to  whom  it  relates,  I owe  much  of  the  val- 
uable information  I am  able  to  present. 

At  No.  26  Piazza  di  Spagna, on  the  south 
side  of  the  famous  steps  leading  up  to  the 
terrace  of  the  Church  of  S.  Trinita  de’ 
Monti,  stands  one  of  the  most  familiar  of 
the  Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome.  Imme- 
diately over  the  steps  is  a tablet  stating, 
in  Italian  and  in  English,  that  in  this 
house,  on  the  24th  February,  1821,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty -six,  died  the  young 
British  poet  John  Keats.  His  rooms  were 
directly  below  the  tablet,  and  the  modest 
building  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of 
what  is  called  “The  Strangers’  Quarter” 
of  Rome.  The  famous  Piazza  is  near  all 
the  banks  and  the  circulating  libraries, 
it  contains  many  of  the  popular  hotels, 
and  it  is  a scene  of  unending  life,  bustle, 
and  activity.  The  army  of  Italy,  blow- 
ing its  own  trumpet,  passes  and  repasses 
almost  every  hour  of  the  da3" ; and  at  one 
end  of  the  square  rises  the  tall  column 
erected  in  honor  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin, 
with  its  colossal  statue  of  the  Holy  Mother 
looking  benignly  down  upon  it  all.  Here 
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are,  <Us-  j: 

'wlifti*  seep 

mi  she ^winter  months*  p"*"* 

The  Papal,  authorities.  \AfA 

have  eoyeml  the  Fifk  | . 

t&ei i th -Century  Michael 

A u gelescf  my  mhkiid-y el 

liny  leg*  of  their  uni- 

fi i rim'd  defenders  vv itli 

long,  hi  ii  ev modern  A fOB  r* 

tPitii  army  sack * * verenats  ‘ and  ttityy  |gg$* 

pear  now , to  the  >n>f rained  eyer 

m &0U  Id  seo m tlite.;  if&Aic  pf : &t u h»  iir -&fy 

ulster f >\  * : ; /\  \ 

TIhj  sad  w ml  1 iariN**'»vih  g story  m Kya bd* 
iMi  -houis;  i d,e^d  ‘ p oit  be  vepWited 
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Severn,  “had  the  great  advantage  not 
only  of  good  situation,  but  of  being  oppo- 
site to  the  physician's  own  house,  which, 
indeed,  was  a prearrangement,  so  that 
Dr.  Clark  might  have  his  patient  near  at 
all  hours.  We  both  found  accommoda- 
tions in  the  same  house,  and  Keats's  bed- 
room was  the  one  which  looked  over  the 
steps  on  the  side  of  the  house.”  On  the 
14th  February,  1821,  Severn  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Brawne:  “Little  or  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  Keats  since  the  commencement 
of  this,  except  this  beautiful  one  that  his 
mind  is  growing  to  great  quietness  and 
peace;  — I find  this  change  has  its  rise 
from  the  increasing  weakness  of  his 
body,  but  it  seems  like  a delightful  sleep 
to  me.  . . . Among  the  many  things  that 
he  has  requested  of  me  to-night,  thfs  is 
the  principal,  that  ou  his  grave  shall  be 
this: 

‘ Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.’  ” 

“At  times  during  his  last  days,”  said 
Severn  elsewhere,  “ he  made  me  go  to  see 
the  place  where  he  was  to  be  buried,  and 
lie  expressed  pleasure  at  my  description 
of  the  locality  of  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius,  about  the  grass  and  the  many 
flowers,  particularly  the  innumerable  vio- 
lets; also  about  the  flock  of  goats  and 
sheep  and  a young  shepherd— all  these  in- 
tensely interested  him.  Violets  were  his 
favorite  flowers,  and  he  joyed  to  hear  how 
they  overspread  the  graves.  He  assured 
me  that  4 he  had  already  seemed  to  feel 
the  flowers  growing  over  him.’”  “And 
there  they  do  grow,”  added  Lord  Hough- 
ton many  mouths  afterwards,  “even  all 
the  winter  loug — violets  and  daisies  min- 
gling with  the  fresh  herbage,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Shelley,  ‘making  one  in  love 
with  death  to  think  that  one  should  be 
buried  in  so  sweet  a place.’” 

Sixty -one  years  after  the  death  of  Keats, 
Severn  himself  was  laid  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  the  friend  he  had  loved  so  well 
and  had  never  forgotten. 

Keats  lies  in  the  old  portion  of  the 
Protestant  Cemetery,  very  near  the  en- 
trance. The  monument,  bearing  a medal- 
lion portrait  of  him,  has  this  inscription : 

“This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  a young  English  poet  who,  on  his 
death-bed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
at  the  malicious  power  of  his  enemies, 
desired  these  words  to  be  engraved  upon 
liis  tombstone: 

4 Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.4  ” 


There  are  more  numbers  than  there  are 
houses  in  Rome,  and  almost  as  many 
tablets.  Many  houses  have  two  numbers, 
some  houses  have  three,  and  one  particu- 
lar house  in  the  Via  del  Tritoni  is  distin- 
guished by  no  less  than  six,  tablets  being 
set  up  in  some  instances  to  mark  propri- 
etorship of  the  property,  fire-insurance, 
business  connections,  divine  interposition 
and  heroic  occupancy,  all  over  the  same 
front  door.  This,  naturally,  is  confusing. 
Shelley's  house  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
has  two  numbers,  25,  which  shows  that 
it  is  next  door  to  24,  and  366,  in  small 
blue  figures,  the  reason  for  or  the  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  being  unknown  to  any 
person  in  the  neighborhood,  although 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  gas  or  the  wa- 
ter. The  building  has  three  tablets  show- 
ing that  policies  are  placed  upon  it  in  as 
many  fire  companies,  and  innumerable 
commercial  signs;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  explain  that  it  was  once  the  house  of 
Shelley,  as  Mr.  Forbes  declares  it  to  have 
been.  It  stands  north  of  the  house  of 
Keats,  with  which  it  is  almost  identical 
in  architecture,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  famous  steps. 

Shelley  wrote  portions  of  The  Cenci and 
of  Prometheus  Unbound  in  the  Palazzo 
Verospi,  Nos.  373,  374  Via  del  Corso.  It  is 
a great  building  in  the  busiest  part  of  that 
thoroughfare  — one  of  the  Great  Streets 
of  the  World — and  a tablet  recording  Shel- 
ley's association  with  it  was  placed  upon 
its  front  in  the  summer  of  1893. 

Shelley  obtained  these  lodgings  in  the 
Palazzo  Verospi  in  February,  1819,  and 
there,  in  June,  William  Shelley,  his  son, 
died.  The  child  was  laid  in  the  Protes- 
tant Cemetery,  but  exactly  where  is  un- 
known. The  tombstone  erected  to  his 
memory  was  placed,  in  the  absence  of  his 
parents,  over  the  wrong  grave. 

Shelley's  body  was  burned  where  it  was 
found.  His  ashes  were  brought  to  Rome, 
but  liis  heart,  which  the  fire  did  not  con- 
sume, given  by  Edward  John  Trelawney 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  aud  by  him  surrendered 
to  Mrs.  Shelley,  was  carried  writh  her  to 
England,  and  is  said  to  be  still  preserved, 
with  other  sacred  relics  of  the  poet  and 
his  wife,  in  Boscombe  Manor,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

The  tomb  of  Shelley  is  in  the  Protestant 
Cemetery,  in  the  upper  or  eastern  part  of 
the  new  ground.  It  bears  the  name,  the 
date  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  the  in- 
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Wetmora  .Story;,  artist  hj 
marble  as  wel  l iit  words, 
who  r ti * htswifeby  |he 

sicje  of  (he  ashes  &f  She  1 1 ey, 
fie  ifyetl  foy-ifwjjr  year??  in 
Lhe  BHi‘U>rIni  P&]*ce,iiml  he 
wa^  mm  the  vno*t  iurpor- 
la  n t.  ami  frimxiiar  figures*  in 
that  quarter  of  the  *y<>rld  of 
art'  ami  Mien*  wifk/h  lies 
arid  the 

feqtuiitte  llilbv  Tim  rooifr 
n rneol  fo  Mrs  ^iory  \vm  the 
siuilpior>.  arid,  perhaps 
his  greatest  work*  -c^rta-ml  jr 
the  tv in  which 
the  most  of  his  hei|tt>  . 

LongFcitow  s hr^tVijiiit to 
/Rome  was  m the  winter  pi 
OB.O'K  OF  CONSTANCE  'FENl.MOttE  WuOLSON;  1828.  Ill  1809,  uhilOM.  ftivif 

' -•’’v-  • ‘ - ' '-d'-v;'  ' -is,  ceutnry  lately 

li  Here  We  are  at  a new 
with  the  lines  hol«f  built  jn  the  gardens  of  Sallust's 
villa,  cm  4 iq)ur  of  On4  Qni rinal,  hack  of 
the  liarberiia  Palace!  X|i  lib ji  r^e-ar  Ibei 
windows  hmk  acr<^s  the*  Oampagit#  to  the 
Alban  Rills.  . In  front  we  have  all  Rome, 
unrolled  like  a crowned 

.thdi  touched  me  tleepl  y w rote  by  81.  Peters.  ...  1 look  out  of  the  wim 
George  Eliot,  ju  180(1  Y was-  Shelley's  dow  tins  gray  reiviy  tbi\v  [OtHh  Jonimia  i 
grav^,  Ting  English  Oumtery  in  which  ami  see  ihe  street?,  mil  mud  and  the  roofs 
he  tie*  is  (h^  most  atiraiMiye'huruihplace  ail  green  'mould  -and  the  nnst  lying  like# 

f It gainst  the  Old  pall  over  the  lower  town.  And  liovne 
City  walls  eb*s!  io  the  Porta  S.  Pfttflty  and  seynis  to  me  Iilo-  King  Lear,  ^uiggcring 
is  otie  rtf  the  sqjot0:  of  Of  A Rome,  iu  t|fe  fistyMtj  uhd.  crow  tffed  With  weeds. 

Ami  there,  under  the  shadow  hi  the  old  But  ibis  A together  too  line  writing  f? 
walls  on:  one  side,  and  cypresses  m?  the  The  'bouse  which  he  thu*  described  w<v; 
other,  lies  the  C&t  (Jarrtiwn,  furfev&rM  rest  the  iifrfel  CbMan^o/pdW  & Gen  bap  dc*U  it. 
fi’Oni  the  unioviisg  cavillei-s  of  this  w^vrkh  Colteto*.  e>:.Oriidtt&  from  No.  B.  ||  No;  in 
whether  or  not  he  may  haw  enierhul  Via  8.  Nws.hi  da 

other  purifying  struggles  m souie  wfirld  v*  A.i  Uouk>  .-hr  W liliam  Gris, 

unseen  by  us.  The  grave  of  Kkftte  lb>&  *•  Sir  Walter  |8eoH'i  found  an  UparUneWl 
fait  off  fcMtn  .ShvIleY*;,  unshaded  by  ys?f%tj  provided  for  him  iu  lhu  VHsa  ftCrruni.  . .. 
or  tree  U iv  piuftful  to  look  qp^tf,  he:  Soon  after  Ins  ;urfr;vt  | took  him  to  Si. 
t so i so  of  the  inscription  ' on  . lb*  «!OlHh  .ItyerV;  whjch  ite  had  r>y,flvul  to  vi>it 
yxdiiidr  rnakes.  Inun  still  seein  to  $poak:  fiy  thj?t  h£  might  see  tii8 ;::j;oistf btaE ■ kif ' 
biUenjess  from  bis  tomb/*  tig-  Stnarls.  '*  A few  laler  weiit 

Not  fat*  from  Sh^3|yjT>  giTive.  in  thi^.  to  the  Villa  Ntuii  at  Fraseath  which  whw 
IVdesiani  GVm»b«*ry,  is  Unit  of  tVmy»am,e  bvdonuetl  to  1}|$  Cardinal  of  fork.  Ite 
Feninmre  \\ ‘oolson.  wiuMhrd  m Venic*' \n  Was  f.m»  feeble  to>ee much  or  to  -do  much 
daiiuary,  18(M.and  was  buried  here,  ui  fe-r-  > ♦ t , ihuno  “ i walk  with  pain/'  he  said, 
osyri  request  •*  r.^.dd. . what  we whil kl-nu 

Shfe'.^VifiS'-  preceded^o  1.803.  hy*  John  Ad  Httle  iuipre.ssion  oh  us  ' In 
•diugtidi  • i&i  he  wrrUe.  ofi  ill*  BKh  April,  1&12; 

heiH^  by  the  i‘iq n hg/tnwnU;  rnufei  7 CVYy  Hniue  by  n gate  rvtf&y&wS 

w;« rinMay ih f i * y v»ne  of  the  old  Pontiffs,,  but  which  1 
wlierer  he  t>k^d>way  in  f>eaen.  ^ ^ ^ forger,  and  so  paraded  t Vie  Streets  by  mtimi 

Aud  »shc  wiKs  fo)hn^ih  it)  ihe  ■■<sir?y  Jighl  to  discove*;  if  ]io^ible.  some  appear1 
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scripljoh  “ Chr  Qfyrdimn, 
from  The  Teulpfi^  y 

“ Kinii.it yf  hht»  »U«ii  i.h>Ui  Gde, 
Bin  -luih  hu if ei'  it  era’  rhinju1 
In«S;  M>ivl(  ij,nitf  run  in»d  .*Ouj*gc, 
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SAW  tW  S«mii  Ttuimj  of  Ka- 

lih  A*tv  and  jfovtf  ijfctl  aii  a*tt$  t&jist--  • --  r6»ui 

urit>e  w&h  '- 

\r^»  -Utere  agai»  it*  - • / . . ' *'*':  ^V.**,  . 

Ins  birthday  was  ami  when  ty  sp^Utifrlf;  tt$ut‘li;*.liel),  (pom  which 

lie  wrote.,  in  The  Story  qf  Mp  Ltfi:  :.  the  water  - >prmy*  upwards  - nemy  tmU 
von  OoeUi^  Avtm  was  fri  . R**m*w 
>mi  w\m  chaiircd  lia  he  living  in  ^ui  Arfri^  d*f|  vvrtit&spfcw  Vim 

iionsti  where  I brought  m,v  k1injm«vi&y-  in^;  *n«W- d m a |-ivv  ih:i\  <rj  iS'^sc ■ i.hv; 
■toi%;f'itit<V  the  *yw(ih  ami  nithlc  lit u#  rfirn>i  ai  the  of  tfe  T3f%  jP&Uye  i& 

his  hr.^t  y<r.*H’H  of  Viuhihnnd  SMiit  tor  from  not?  iriyhtt:  -that  m.U  corner  'bmn>»:-.  where 
Ul  ;.:Di  a lar-c,  true  Roman  lxiteqjttei,  n ibe  si%ppv  ptfrira  through  flow  rapes  014? 
ire^riiHt  w^ue;'1''  In  the  Infpmiq^r  of  Iht;  -tt&U  into/ •til^;. .Ateifte: ;l*U$  :tt>  That 
tore  fcte  • fckirf:-:.  :u  -W heavier  b&a  .Wm  I uVlCs<g  J ^ f t'fftr  t i 4-e ; for 

.Ifyirws  iy-  iy*4i . toVjteibiteKt  'Witte  the  i*Adw&  jt  Avhi;  fltei'c  that  1 T ?: Jfl < Xnj £^r< >>•  ^ j . 

BarWbri.  in  .the  With  ibw  Wa*  horn.  "‘ 

U-atiiifui  fOMUtaih  ^’herh  •(It# Trrtoa* ymjV.w;;  This  hcHi&y  N0&"  I 
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ini,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square 
and  the  Via  Sistina — once  Via  Felice— is 
still  pointed  out  by  a few  old  friends,  who 
still  remember  Andersen  as  living  in  it 
himself.  He  is  said  to  have  occupied 
rooms  on  the  second  story;  and  his  win- 
dows, on  the  floor  above  the  little  bal- 
cony, looked  out  upon  the  Fountain  of 
the  Triton  and  his  attending  dolphins. 
The  beautiful  old  fountain  on  the  side  of 
this  house  is  now  a thing  of  the  past. 
From  its  three  pipes  flowed,  free  to  all,  in 
Anderseu's  time,  and  long  before,  the  de- 
licious Acqua  Felice. 

In  1861  Andersen  wrote,  “In  the  old 
Cafe  Graece  I got  apartments  for  myself 
and  my  young  travelling  companion,  and 
now  we  went  out  into  the  great  city,  so 
familiar  and  so  homelike.”  The  Caff6 
Greco  is  at  No.  86  Via  Condotti. 

In  What  I Remember , T.  A.  Trollope 
wrote:  “In  the  autumn  of  1847  my  mo- 
ther and  I went  to  pass  the  winter  in  Rome. 
Our  apartment  was  in  a small  palazzo  in 
that  part  of  the  Via  Quattro  della  Fontane 
which  is  now  situated  between  the  Via 
Nazionale  and  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  to  the  left  of  one  going  tow- 
ards the  latter.  ...  It  was  a very  com- 
fortable apartment,  roomy,  sunny,  and 
quiet.  It  exists  still  [1888],  though  some- 
what modernized  in  outward  appearance, 
and  is,  I think,  the  second  after  one  going 
towards  S.  Maria  Maggiore  has  crossed 
the  new  Via  Nazionale.” 

Trollope  finally  settled  in  Rome  in  1873, 
and  remained  hero  for  some  fourteen 
years,— living  first  in  the  Via  Rosella,  op- 
posite the  Scotch  College;  then  at  No.  9 
Via  S.  Susanna;  and  later  in  the  Via  Na- 
zionale, in  a house  originally  numbered 
367,  and  afterwards  243.  This  last  house 
remains  unchanged  in  1896. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1847  Mrs.  Jame- 
son lodged  at  No.  53  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
Her  niece,  and  companion,  wrote:  “Our 
rooms  were  over  Spithover's  shop,  with 
little  balconied  windows  looking  out  over 
all  the  amusing  scenes  in  the  Piazza,  the 
sparkling  of  the  great  fountain,  and  the 
picturesque  figures,  models,  and  contadini 
that  group  themselves  upon  the  Spanish 
Steps.  . . . Her  life  in  Rome  was  a very 
pleasant  one  while  undisturbed  by  all  [do- 
mestic] agitations.  As  she  herself  wrote, 
she  went  nowhere  unconnected  with  her 
present  labors  [ The  Sacred  and  Legen- 
dary Art],  unless  it  were  occasionally  for 
a long  drive,  after  the  day's  toil  might  be 


considered  as  over,  away  into  the  Cam- 
pagna.”  In  March,  1847,  Mrs.  Jameson 
said:  “I  have  very  pleasant  soiries  on 
Sunday  evenings,  which  are  liked;  but 
my  room  is  so  small  that  I cannot  have 
above  twenty  people,  and  I give  them 
only  tea.”  She  left  Rome  after  Easter, 
not  to  return  until  1857. 

We  find  her  once  more  in  Rome  in 
1859,  when  she  lived  on  the  third  floor  of 
an  ancient  four-storied  house,  No.  176  Via 
di  Ripetta,  “close  by  the  Tiber  side  of  the 
Palazzo  Borghese.”  Here  she  met  Gibson 
the  sculptor,  the  Storys,  Miss  Hosmer — 
who  pointed  out  her  windows  to  the  pres- 
ent writer  — and  the  Hawthornes.  She 
went  to  Florence  in  the  spring,  and  she 
never  saw  Rome  again.  Hawthorne  re- 
corded, in  his  Italian  Note  Books , that 
“ Mrs.  Jameson  lived  on  the  first  piano 
of  an  old  palazzo  on  the  Via  di  Ripetta, 
nearly  opposite  the  ferry  way  across  the 
Tiber,  and  affording  a pleasant  view  of 
the  yellow  river  and  the  green  bank  and 
fields  on  the  other  side.” 

Mr.  Norton  prints  none  of  the  letters  of 
Lowell  written  during  his  visit  to  Italy  in 
1852,  when  he  lost  a little  son  in  Rome; 
but  in  1874  Lowell  spent  a fortnight  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story  in  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini;  and  in  1881  he  was  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol.  “My  windows,”  he  said,  “look 
out  on  one  side  towards  the  Barberini, 
and  on  the  other  towards  the  old  Triton ; 
the  weather  is  fine  as  fine  can  be,  and  I do 
nothing  with  commendable  assiduity — 
thawing  myself  out  in  the  sun  like  a win- 
ter fly. . . . The  only  costumes  left  now 
are  on  the  brazen-faced  models,  and  one 
sees  below — what  ? Those  hateful  boots 
with  high  heels  in  the  midst  of  the  sole, 
on  which  they  tottle  about  as  on  peg-tops. 
When  I was  first  here  every  peasant  wo- 
man wore  sandals.  I always  hated  those 
eternal  representations  of  women  with 
dirty  towels  on  their  heads,  which  ex- 
press the  highest  aspiration  and  convic- 
tion of  modern  art — but  this  is  like  the 
cloven  hoof.” 

In  January,  1854,  Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
from  “43  Via  di  Bocca  di  Leone,  3d  piano. 
We  have  pleasant  music  at  Mi’s.  Sartoris’s 
once  or  twice  a week,  and  have  Fanny 
Kemble  come  in  to  talk  to  us,  with  the 
doors  shut,  we  three  together.  This  is 
pleasant.  If  anybody  wants  small-talk 
by  handfuls,  of  glittering  dust  swept  out 
of  salons , here's  Mr.  Thackeray  besides  !” 
Later  she  wrote:  “We  have  met  Lock- 
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hart,  and  in y husband  aeesa.  good  deal  of  inj{u,'unv;up!y  tjie  year  In 

him.  Robert  went  down  to  the  sea -Mile  Record*,  of  Bron'o-roj  she  writes  „ -'  In 

nu  a day  > frxenrsKoi  with  him  and  the  Mfe  winier  of  \*Xl  54  we  r M.e  Thaeker.aysj 
Siirtowe^^hii.  Ihear..  found  favor-in  his  lived  hi  :'K'ofm.v.  in.  the  Via  del  Citxn  .;«nd 
Said  the  erhic.  ' I like  BrovJhtny  - the  m li>nl  in  Xhv  Bv^-iV  di  I> 

lie  at  all  ilk*  a danmed  Utot&ryybnao  ?v - failiey 
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stone  staircases;  and  very  often  we  spent 
an  evening  with  Mrs.  Browning  in  her 
quiet  room,  while  Mr.  Browning  was  out 
visiting  some  of  the  many  friends  who 
were  assembled  in  Rome  that  year.” 

The  Via  di  Bocca  di  Leone  is  a narrow 
street,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Brownings, 
pointed  out  by  Miss  Hosmer,  who  knew 
them  there,  had  but  little  sun  in  the  front, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  rear  was  warmer 
and  more  cheerful.  Later  they  were  at 
No.  113 — now  No.  37 — Via  del  Tritone, 
as  Miss  Hosmer  remembers,  in  a house 
very  much  changed  since  their  occupancy 
of  it.  The  street  has  been  renumbered 
in  a most  confusing  way;  and  both  the 
old  and  the  new  numbers  are  still  to  be 
seen;  the  old  are  in  red  figures;  the  new 
are  in  figures  cut  into  the  houses  them- 
selves. 

A favorite  stopping-place  of  Thackeray 
was  the  Hotel  Inghilterra,  a hostelry  still 
standing,  and  unchanged,  in  the  Via  di 
Bocca  di  Leone.  And  here  he  is  said  to 
have  written  The  Rose  and  the  Ring , for 
Mr.  Story's  little  daughter,  reading  it  to 
her,  chapter  by  chapter,  as  it  was  com- 
posed. 

“At  seven  o’clock,”  said  Hawthorne, 
22d  May,  1858,  “ we  went  by  invitation  to 
take  tea  with  Miss  Bremer.  After  much 
search,  and  lumbering  up  two  or  three 
staircases  in  vain,  and  at  last  going  about 
in  a strange  circuity,  we  found  her  in  a 
small  chamber  of  a large  old  building 
situated  a little  way  from  the  brow  of  the 
Tarpeian  Rock.  It  was  the  tiniest  and 
humblest  domicile  that  I have  seen  in 
Rome,  just  large  enough  to  hold  her  nar- 
row bed,  her  tea  table,  and  a table  cov- 
ered with  books  — photographs  of  Roman 
ruins — and  some  pages  written  by  herself. 
I wonder  whether  she  is  poor.  Probably 
so;  for  she  told  us  that  her  expense  of 
living  here  is  only  five  pauls  a day.  . . . 
Meanwhile  as  the  day  declined  there  had 
been  the  most  beautiful  view  over  the 
Campagna  from  one  of  her  windows; 
and  from  the  other,  looking  towards  St. 
Peter’s,  the  broad  gleam  of  a mildly  glori- 
ous sunset.  ...  In  the  garden  beneath  her 
window,  verging  upon  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
there  was  shrubbery  and  one  large  tree, 
softening  the  brow  of  the  famous  preci- 
pice down  which  the  Old  Romans  used  to 
fling  their  traitors,  or  sometimes  indeed 
their  patriots.” 

When  Motley  first  came  to  Rome  he 
lived  in  the  Palazzo  Bernini,  No.  151  Via 


del  Corso.  Later  and  longer,  he  lived  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Zuccari, 
No.  64  Via  Sistina.  In  1858  he  wrote  to 
his  mother:  44  We  are  now  in  very  com- 
fortable lodgings  on  the  Corso,  about  op- 
posite the  Church  of  S.  Carlo,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  remember  it.  We  are  on  the  third 
floor. ...  I have  a good  room  for  my  study, 
and  I am  hard  at  work.  I began  my  first 
volume  about  a fortnight  ago,  and  hope 
to  have  it  done  by  April. . . . I have  to 
spread  myself  over  a wide  surface,  for 
after  the  death  of  William  the  Silent  the 
history  of  the  province  becomes,  for  a 
time,  swallowed  up  in  the  general  current 
of  European  history.  I do  not  mean  by 
that  that  it  loses  its  importance.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Netherlands  question  be- 
comes the  great  question  of  history.” 

George  Eliot  and  Lewes  first  saw  Rome 
in  the  spring  of  1860.  According  to  her 
own  statement  she  lived  at  “the  Hotel 
Inghilterra  in  the  Strada  Babuino,”  which 
leads  directly  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;  but  as  the  Hotel 
d’Am6rique  was  in  this  street,  and  the 
Hotel  Inghilterra  in  another  part  of  the 
town,  she  must  have  confused  the  names. 
The  Amerique  was  the  building  now  num- 
bered 78  and  79  Via  del  Babuiuo,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a hotel.  Old  friends  of  hers 
still  remember  her  at  this  house. 

“Discontented  with  our  little  room  at 
an  extravagant  height  of  stairs  and 
price,”  she  wrote,  “ we  found,  and  took, 
lodgings  the  next  day  in  the  Corso,  op- 
posite S.  Carlo,  with  a well-mannered 
Frenchman  and  his  little  dark  Italian 
wife  — and  so  felt  ourselves  settled  for 
a month.”  “Yesterday”  (3d  April),  she 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Congreve,  “was  taken  up 
with  seeing  ceremonies,  or  rather  waiting 
for  them.  I knelt  down  to  receive  the 
Pope’s  blessing,  remembering  what  Pius 
VII.  said  to  the  soldier — that  one  would 
never  be  the  worse  for  the  blessing  of  an 
old  man.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cross  recorded  in  his  Life  of 
George  Eliot  that  he  first  met  that  lady 
in  May.  1869,  at  the  Hotel  Minerva  here 
where  Lewes  had  taken  rooms.  And  he 
speaks  of  “ the  low,  deep,  earnest  musical 
tones  of  her  voice,  of  the  fine  brows  with 
the  abundant  auburn-brown  hair  framing 
them,  of  the  long  head  broadening  at  the 
back,  of  the  gray -blue  eyes,  constantly 
changing  in  expression,  but  always  with 
a very  loving,  almost  deprecating  look  at 
the  lady  with  whom  she  was  speaking,  of 
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the  finely  formed,  thin,  transparent  hands, 
and  a whole  Wesen  that  seemed  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  everything  one  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  author  of  Romola .” 

The  Hotel  Minerva*  is  No.  69  Piazza 
della  Minerva. 

“ We  spent  three  delightful  winters  in 
Rome,”  says  Locker-Lam pson,  “arriving 
at  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  No.  31,  on  the 
29th  December,  1861;  at  No.  103  Via  de’ 
Due  Macelli  on  the  17tli  December,  1862; 
and  lastly,  at  No.  43  Via  di  Bocca  di 
Leone  2°  p°  (I  specify  it  all  with  amorous 
precision)  on  the  17th  November,  1866.” 
But  he  specifies  nothing  of  the  life  he 
lived  here,  except  a list  of  the  persons  he 
met  and  the  fact  that,  for  a portion  of  the 
time,  lie  “ filled  the  high  office  of  warden 
to  the  Episcopal  church  immediately  out- 
side the  Porta  del  Popolo.” 

Lord  Houghton  lived  at  No.  8 Via  S. 
Basilio,  in  a house  later  the  residence  of 
George  P.  Marsh.  Afterwards  he  was  a 
gttest  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  in  the  Piaz- 
za di  Spagna.  % 

George  P.  Marsh  dwelt  at  No.  8 Via 
S.  Basilio,  on  the  floor  above  the  ground- 
floor.  Later  he  lived  in  the  Piazza  dell’ 
Esquilino,  in  the  house  where  are  now 
displayed  the  arms  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public; and  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  residence  in  Rome  he  had  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  near  the  Via  Nazionale. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery in  1882. 

The  only  picture  Dean  Stanley  gave  of 
his  personal  experiences  in  Rome  is  in  a 
letter  written  in  October,  1866,  from  51 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  “We  have  moved 
here,”  he  wrote,  “from  our  hotel.  The 
Gladstones  were  so  kindly  urgent  about 
it,  aud  the  advantages  of  the  situation 
so  great,  that  we  determined  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  it  completely  answers. 
They  are  on  the  second,  we  on  the  third 
floor.  The  dining-room  is  on  the  third 
floor,  aud  we  have  hitherto  always  dined 
together.  This  is  the  only  time  when  we 
necessarily  meet;  but  very  pleasant  it  is. 
He  [Gladstone]  is  so  extremely  enjoying 
his  liberty.”  That  the  gentle  Dean  en- 
joyed his  own  liberty  extremely  during 
his  stay  in  Rome  is  evident  in  everything 
he  wrote  about  it  to  his  friends  at  home. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  rested  in  the  winter 
of  1868-9,  between  her  Bits  of  Travel , at 
No.  155  Via  della  Quattro  Fontane — 44  just 
opposite  the  Barberini,  on  the  corner  oppo- 


site Miss  Hosmer  s house.  Think  of  that ! 
Aren’t  we  in  luck  ?”  she  wrote  to  her 
“Dear  Souls  ” at  home.  “The  rooms  are 
charming — a parlor  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner, two  windows;  a dining-room,  two 
bedrooms,  and  such  a kitchen,  resplendent 
with  copper.” 

Louisa  Alcott  occupied,  in  the  winter 
of  1870-71,  an  apartment  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Via  S.  Nicola  da  To- 
lentino  and  the  Piazza  Barberini ; and  it 
must  have  been  an  awkward  address  to 
put  on  the  visiting-cards  they  had  to 
leave,  no  doubt,  as  is  the  Roman  way, 
upon  every  person  they  wished  to  have 
call  upon  them.  It  takes  a month  or  two 
in  Rome  to  master  the  etiquette  of  calls 
and  of  cards,  and  even  then  the  stranger 
is  apt  to  leave  the  wrong  card  and  to 
make  the  wrong  call.  But  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Alcotts.  Their  house, 
an  old,  tumble-down,  two-and-a-half-sto- 
ried  edifice,  was  taken  to  pieces,  in  self- 
defence,  a few  years  ago  ; and  a fine, 
square,  many-windowed,  modern  build- 
ing now  occupies  its  site.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  she  wrote,  in  her  Journal : “In 
Rome;  and  felt  as  if  I had  been  there  be- 
fore, and  knew  all  about  it.  Always  de- 
pressed with  a sense  of  sin,  dirt,  and  gen- 
eral decay  of  all  things.  Not  well;  so 
saw  things  through  blue  glasses. . . . Our 
apartment  in  Piazza  Barberini  was  warm 
and  cozy ; and  I thanked  Heaven  for  it, 
as  it  rained  for  two  months,  and  my  first 
view  most  of  the  time  was  the  poor  Triton 
with  an  icicle  on  his  nose.”  The  next 
year,  still  in  Rome,  she  wrote,  “Began 
to  write  a new  book,  Little  Men , that 

John’s  death  may  not  leave  A and  the 

dear  little  boys  in  want.” 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  once  had  rooms 
in  the  house  where  lodged  Miss  Alcott. 

On  the  22d  November,  1870,  Mary  How- 
itt  wrote  to  her  daughter,  44  We  are  loca- 
ted on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  at  a corner  of  four  converging 
streets,  each  visibly  terminating  by  an 
historic  monument.”  Later  she  wrote, 
“We  are  located  in  charming  new  quar- 
ters—in  the  Via  di  Porta  Pineiana.”  In 
1871  they  were  in  the  Via  Sistina,  No. 
55.  “Looking  up  the  street,”  she  said, 
“the  piazza  of  the  Trinity  de’  Monti  im- 
mediately opens  before  us,  with  the  dis- 
tant heights  of  Monte  Mario,  where  the 
sun  now  sets  and  the  evening  skies  are 
beautiful.  Just  opposite  to  us  is  the  old 
palace  of  some  Queen  of  Poland,  a rather 
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unless  we  had  the  great  logs  of  a New 
England  forest  to  burn  in  them,  so  I have 
sat  in  my  corner  by  the  fireside  with  more 
clothes  on  than  I ever%wore  before,  and 
my  thickest  great-coat  over  all.” 

The  Hawthornes,  having  spent  some 
time  in  Florence,  came  back  to  Rome  in 
October,  1858,  and  they  lived,  until  they 
left  Italy  in  the  month  of  May,  1859,  at 
No.  68  Piazza  Poli.  “We  have  the  snug- 
gest little  suite  of  apartments  in  Rome. 
Seven  rooms,  including  an  antechamber; 
and  though  the  stairs  are  exceedingly 
narrow,  there  is  really  a carpet  on  them 
—a  civilized  comfort  of  which  the  proud- 
est palaces  in  the  Eternal  City  cannot 
boast.  The  stairs  are  very  steep,  how- 
ever, and  I should  not  wonder  if  some  of 
us  broke  our  noses  on  them.  . . . Our  win- 
dows here  look  out  on  a small  and  rather 
quiet  piazza,  with  an  immense  palace  on 
the  left  hand,  and  a smaller  yet  statelier 
one  on  the  right;  and  just  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  leading  out  of  our  piazza 
is  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  of  which  I can 
hear  the  plash  in  the  evening,  when  other 
sounds  are  hushed.” 

The  Piazza  Poli  house  is  no  longer 
standing.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
what  seems  to  be  the  Sunday-school  room, 
or  offices,  of  the  Methodist  church,  Nos.  2 
and  3 Via  Poli.  The  entire  appearance 
of  that  particular  quarter  of  the  town  has 
been  changed. 

Here  it  was  that  The  Marble  Faun , 
that  famous  romance  which  the  English 
for  some  unknown  reason  call  Transfor- 
mation, was  conceived ; and  Hawthorne’s 
own  identification  of  the  Marble  Faun  it- 
self will  interest  many  of  its  admirers. 

In  1860  he  wrote  to  Henry  Bright: 
“You  will  not  find  any  photograph  nor 
(so  far  as  I am  aware)  any  engraving  of 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  There  are  pho- 
tographs, stereoscopic  and  otherwise,  of 
another  Faun  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  hero  of  my  romance,  although 
only  an  inferior’  repetition  of  it.  My 
Faun  is  in  the  Capitol;  the  other  in  the 
Vatican.  The  genuine  statue  has  never 
been  photographed,  on  account,  I suppose, 
of  its  standing  in  a bad  light.  The  pho- 
tographs of  the  Vatican  Faun  supply  its 
place  very  well,  except  as  to  the  face, 
which  is  very  inferior.” 

Hawthorne,  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
painted  the  picture  of  Hilda’s  Tower  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  romance.  “Con- 
nected with  this  old  tower,”  he  said,  “is 
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a legend  which  we  cannot  pause  here  to 
tell;  but  for  centuries  a lamp  has  been 
burning  before  the  Virgin’s  image,  at 
noon,  at  midnight,  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
twenty-four;  and  must  be  kept  burning 
forever,  as  long  as  the  tower  shall  stand; 
or  else  the  tower  itself,  the  palace,  and 
whatever  estate  belongs  to  it  shall  pass 
from  its  hereditary  possessor,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  ancient  vow,  and  become 
the  property  of  the  Church.” 

The  Church  is  not  so  powerful  in  Rome 
as  it  was  in  1859,  when  Hawthorne  wrote, 
but  the  lamp  still  burns,  and  the  legend 
which  he  could  not  pause  to  tell  in  The 
Marble  Faun  he  has  told  in  his  Note 
Book , and  it  is  well  worth  repeating  here 
in  full:  “Mr.  [Cephas  G.]  Thompson  took 
me  into  the  Via  Portoghese,  and  showed 
me  an  old  palace,  above  which  rose — not 
a very  customary  feature  of  the  architect- 
ure of  Rome— a tall,  battlemented  tower. 
At  one  angle  of  the  tower  we  saw  a shrine 
of  the  Virgin,  with  a lamp  and  all  the  ap- 
pendages of  those  numerous  shrines  which 
we  see  at  the  street  corners,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  places  about  the  city.  Three  or 
four  centuries  ago  this  palace  was  inhab- 
ited by  a nobleman  who  had  an  only  son 
and  a large  pet  monkey,  and  one  day  the 
monkey  caught  the  infant  up  and  clam- 
bered to  this  lofty  turret,  and  sat  there 
with  him  in  his  arms,  grinning  and  chat- 
tering like  the  Devil  himself.  The  father 
was  in  despair,  but  was  afraid  to  pursue 
the  monkey  lest  he  should  fling  down  the 
child  from  the  height  of  the  tower  and 
make  his  escape.  At  last  he  vowed  that 
if  the  boy  were  safely  restored  to  him  he 
would  build  a shrine  at  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  and  cause  it  to  be  kept  as  a sacred 
place  forever.  By-and-by  the  monkey 
came  down,  and  deposited  the  child  on 
the  ground;  the  father  fulfilled  his  vow, 
built  the  shrine,  and  made  it  obligatory 
on  all  future  possessors  of  the  place  to 
keep  the  lamp  burning  before  it.” 

Hilda’s  Tower  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
well  worth  a visit  for  its  own  sake.  It 
stands,  in  its  square  and  rugged  solidity, 
two  stories  above  the  large  house  of  which 
it  forms  a corner.  A fine  old  projecting 
gateway  leads  into  a small  court-yard, 
which,  when  the  present  pilgrim  last  saw 
it,  one  Christmas  Eve,  had  never  a dove, 
but  was  occupied  by  dismal  chickens  and 
dismal  children,  and  ragged  clothes  hung 
out  to  dry.  It  can  be  found  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  Rome  of  to-day,  in 
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the  short  little  Via  Portoghese,  west  of 
the  Corso;  and  one  wonders,  as  one  goes 
toward  it  by  a most  winding  route  from 
“The  Strangers’  Quarter,”  or  from  the  Qui* 
rinal  Hill,  how  Hilda  or  Hawthorne  came 
upon  it  at  all.  The  little  shrine  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  lamp  which  illumines  it 
so  faintly  at  night  can  easily  be  seen 
from  the  street.  The  people  of  its  neigh- 
borhood who  gaze  upon  it  know,  and  care, 


more  about  the  legend  of  the  baby  and 
the  monkey  than  they  do  about  the  story 
which  Hawthorne  so  touchingly  told ; but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  Liter- 
ary Landmarks  of  Rome  to-day;  and  it 
seems  particularly  fitting  that  American 
and  English  readers  should  say,  in  these 
pages,  “good-night”  to  Rome  by  the  light 
of  the  lantern  dimly  burning  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Hilda’s  Tower. 


JOHN  MURRELL  AND  HIS  CLAN. 

BY  MARTHA  MoCULLOCH- WILLIAMS. 


CIVILIZATION  has  made  no  advance 
more  picturesque  than  when  it  crept 
over  the  farther  hills  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  to  occupy  and  possess  the  rich  south- 
lying  interior  valleys.  Its  tide  was  a hu- 
man stream,  slowly  rising,  ever  strength- 
ening, whose  first  thin  wave,  as  well  as 
some  later  ones,  held  a large  potentiality 
of  outlawry. 

To  comprehend  how  large,  one  must  go 
back  to  the  settlement  of  the  Virginia 
plantations.  Though  the  leading  colo- 
nists were  in  the  main  of  gentle  blood, 
there  was  an  under  element  more  numer- 
ous. It  was  made  up  largely  of  assigned 
servants,  who  had  been  convicted,  and 
sold  for  terms  of  years  varying  with  their 
offences.  Besides,  there  were  evil-doers, 
as  yet  unwhipped  of  justice,  seeking  a safe 
hiding-place  in  the  wilderness.  Many 
such  agreed  with  the  plantation- owners 
to  work  their  passage  over.  Tradition 
has  it  that  not  a few  followers  of  Eng- 
land’s famous  gentlemen  of  the  road 
came  to  Virginia  when  the  hue-and-cry 
after  men  of  their  kidney  grew  hotter 
than  was  comfortable. 

Among  the  assigned  servants,  those 
under  life  sentences  in  most  cases  ran 
away  out  of  hand  before  they  had  been 
many  years  in  service.  Along  with  home- 
bred evil-doers,  they  fled  southward  into 
North  Carolina,  then  a waste  wholly  un- 
colonized, or  westward  to  the  mountains, 
where,  if  the  law  reached,  its  arm  was  ut- 
terly powerless.  Hence  came  Carolina’s 
dispraiseful  synonym,  “ Rogues’  Harbor.” 
Hence,  too,  the  wide,  the  tremendous  dif- 
ference— a difference  as  sharp  to-day  as 
two  hundred  years  ago  — between  the 
mountaineers  in  bulk  and  the  men  of  the 
lowlands. 


Women  were  transported  as  well  as 
men.  The  runagates  had  wives  in  many 
cases.  If  they  had  not,  they  managed  to 
get  them  from  among  the  dregs  of  free 
folk.  A few  married  Indians;  now  and 
then  one  got  a gypsy  lass — for  even  thus 
early  the  nomad  race  was  here.  More 
rarely  one  among  them  took  a wife  of 
African  blood.  It  is  a most  curious  ra- 
cial study  to  trace  the  blood-lines  of  the 
mountaineer  and  the  Cracker,  and  finding 
them  identical  as  they  are  various,  to  note 
what  change  environment  has  wrought. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  Crack- 
er— stunted,  feeble,  clay-eating,  all  com- 
pact of  laziness  and  low  cunning.  He  is 
the  product  of  the  piny  lowlands.  The 
mountains  bred  from  the  same  elements  a 
race  of  Ishmaels.  Lean,  tall,  wiry,  deep- 
chested,  thin  in  the  flank,  with  the  eye  of 
a hawk,  swift  and  sure  of  foot,  they  were 
as  unlike  the  sand-hillers  as  could  be, 
save  in  that  they  had  the  same  sour 
hatred  of  those  better  placed  in  life,  and 
the  same  nomad  instinct.  Both  were 
born  “movers,”  particularly  the  hill  folk, 
after  more  reputable  settlers  had  entered 
in  to  possess  the  rich  cove  lands,  driving 
them  high  and  ever  higher  among  the 
Balds. 

A beautiful  wild  world  it  was  that  they 
came  to  when  they  got  beyond  the  Cum- 
berland, the  most  westerly  mountain 
range.  A land  of  streams  and  forests 
and  rich  savannas,  where  the  cane  grew 
taller  than  a 'man  on  horseback,  and  so 
thick  that  to  pass  through  it  a road  must 
be  hewn  in  its  waving  green.  Farmers 
and  planters  swarming  over  the  moun- 
tains were  eager  to  take  ownership  of  the 
cane  country — which  is  to-day  the  blue- 
grass  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North 
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Alabama.  Not  so  the  mountaineer  and 
the  sand-hiller.  They  squatted  along 
the  streams  or  in  the  hills,  where  timber 
was  plenty,  and  water  to  be  had  for  lying 
down  to  drink  it  out  of  scooped  palms. 
For  the  most  part  the  men  hunted  or  fish- 
ed, though  many  of  them  made  some  pre- 
tence to  a trade— blacksmithing,  farriery, 
or  timber- working.  Such  as  had  some 
element  of  fixity  set  up  houses  of  call 
along  the  “traces,”  as  the  routes  blazed 
through  the  wilderness  were  called.  The 
men  among  them  affected  a sullen  famil- 
iarity with  their  neighbors  of  higher  de- 
gree, and  swore  great  oaths  over  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  approach  to  sociability 
between  their  wives  and  daughters  and 
those  whom  they  called  disdainfully,  as 
their  remote  ancestors  had  called  in  good 
faith,  “the  quality.” 

In  the  first  years  of  this  century  all 
the  Western  world  was  rife  with  tales  of 
outlawry.  That  is  inevitable  when  one 
considers  that  at  no  other  time  and  place 
have  outlaws  had  such  opportunity. 
Though  trade  in  the  sparse  settlements 
was  almost  wholly  a matter  of  barter — 
men  of  substance  went  sometimes  two 
years  without  seeing  a dollar — other  men 
with  fat  money -belts  were  continually 
journeying  to  and  fro.  It  was  the  only 
way,  indeed,  that  a debt  could  be  dis- 
charged or  an  investment  made.  And 
plenty  of  rich  seaboard  planters,  with  no 
mind  to  leave  home  themselves,  sent 
their  money  by  sure  hands  to  buy  land 
in  the  rich  new  country.  A little  later 
they  sent  out  gangs  of  slaves  to  turn  the 
land  into  plantations  for  their  younger 
sons  and  their  daughters.  The  idea  of 
primogeniture  was  strong  among  them 
long  after  the  thing  was  legally  abol- 
ished. 

Then,  too,  traders  of  every  sort  carried 
cash.  So  did  the  gamblers  of  that  day, 
the  flat-boat  men  — most  of  all,  the  land- 
speculators  hovering  in  the  wake  of  the 
government  survey.  Banks  there  were 
none,  nor  postal  service,  nor  common  car- 
riers of  any  sort.  When  a stage  line  was 
established  from  Lexington,  by  way  of 
Nashville,  on  to  New  Orleans,  it  was  look- 
ed upon  by  those  primitive  folk  much  as 
was  the  first  railway  to  the  Pacific. 

That  came  very  much  later — long  after 
the  battle  which  made  Old  Hickory  Pre- 
sident. In  the  earlier  epoch  gentlemen 
rode  well  horsed  and  armed,  with  a ser- 
vant, also  armed,  at  the  back,  and  saddle- 


bags full  of  clothes  and  provisions  slung 
behind  each.  Ordinary  travellers  rode 
by  twos  and  threes,  and  kept  ware  of 
such  strangers  as  overtook  them  on  the 
road.  They  had  heard  of  men  falling 
into  discourse  with  a chance  passer,  and 
riding  on  with  him  into  mystery  impene- 
trable ; of  other  and  rarer  men,  who, 
finding  themselves  in  deadly  peril,  had 
been  saved  by  the  speed  and  stay  of  their 
horses;  of  yet  others,  known  to  have 
much  money  about  them,  whom  it  seemed 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed,  how 
and  where  no  man  could  say. 

It  came  to  be  whispered  fearfully  that 
some  of  the  tavern-keepers  might  say,  if 
only  they  would.  Word  went  about  cau- 
tiously, too,  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
organization  among  the  thieves  and  cut- 
throats. That  made  honest  men  all  the 
more  careful  to  bridle  the  tongue.  No- 
body knew  such  things  certainly;  besides, 
the  country  was  growing  at  a great  rate 
and  the  law  taking  hold.  So,  except  for 
an  occasional  hanging  after  some  patent 
instance  of  horse-thievery,  or  conviction 
of  some  person  found  unlawfully  seized 
and  possessed  of  what  was  notoriously 
another's  property,  those  gentlemen  the 
road-agents  had  it  pretty  much  as  they 
chose. 

There  were  leaders  among  them — pal- 
try fellows  satisfied  to  hold  sway  over  a 
dozen  or  twenty  cutpurses.  A few  of  the 
tavern-keepers  were  of  larger  mind,  in 
that  they  held  relations  with  several  of 
the  bands.  That  was  as  much  a matter 
of  necessity  as  of  shrewdness  or  enter- 
prise. What  the  tavern-keepers  wanted 
was  somebody  to  dispose  of  strange 
horses  whose  presence  might  arouse  awk- 
ward questioning.  It  was  manifestly  haz- 
ardous to  give  over  such  an  animal  to 
men  whose  local  habitat  was  the  same 
as  that  from  which  his  late  owner  had 
come.  The  tavern  - keeper  wisely  sent 
him  another  way.  There  was,  besides,  a 
certain  freemasonry  among  the  bands. 
They  had  all  a common  signal— a pecul- 
iar flirt  of  three  left  fingers, which  is  said 
to  have  come  down  from  the  times  of 
Jack  Sheppard.  Thus  a subtle  loose- 
woven  criminality  came  to  pervade  the 
wide  region,  wherein  Saxon  energy  con- 
joined to  African  muscle  was  working 
an  almost  riotous  prosperity. 

Outlawry  was  ripe  for  a leader,  and  the 
leader  came.  He  was  John  A.  Murrell, 
the  famous  “land  pirate,”  and  as  truly  a 
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pirate  as  ever  sailed  under  the  black  flag. 
He  was  born  in  Williamson  County, Ten- 
nessee, some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  “My  father,”  he  said  of 
himself,  “was  a poor  man,  but  honest— 
and  I think  the  less  of  him  for  it.  But 
my  mother  was  the  true  grit— she  came 
of  mountain  stock,  and  taught  all  her 
children  to  steal  by  the  time  they  could 
think.  Whatever  we  stole  she  hid  for  us, 
and  dared  my  father  to  touch  us  for  it. 
She  made  us  hate  the  proud  ones  that 
had  niggers  most — after  that,  anybody 
who  had  more  than  we.  I was  a good 
scholar  at  such  learning — it  was  the  most 
I had  then.  I picked  up  little  things 
whenever  I could,  but  my  first  thing  of 
account  was  when  I was  ten.  There  came 
a Dutch  peddler  to  our  cabin  one  snowy 
night,  and  begged  us  to  take  him  in.  Of 
course  he  opened  his  pack  before  he  left, 
and  almost  under  his  nose  I got  away  a 
bolt  of  linen  and  some  lesser  things.  My 
mother  and  father  fought  about  it;  but  if 
the  peddler  found  out  his  loss  before  he 
was  many  miles  away,  he  had  the  sense 
not  to  come  back  and  tell  us  of  it.” 

Naturally,  with  such  training,  the  lad 
was  precocious.  One  day  he  was  mis- 
taken by  a country  storekeeper  for  the 
son  of  a rich  man  living  some  miles 
away.  Young  Murrell  was  quick  to  see 
and  seize  the  advantage  of  the  mistake. 
Assuming  his  best  manner,  he  bade  the 
merchant  show  him  the  finest  broadcloth 
in  the  house,  fingered  it  disparagingly  a 
minute,  then  ordered  enough  for  a suit 
cut  off,  and  charged  to  his  supposed  fa- 
ther. But  the  clothes  proved  a sort  of 
Tantalus  possession.  He  dared  not  wear 
them  round  about  for  fear  his  sharp  prac- 
tice would  be  brought  home  to  him,  so 
shortly  he  set  out  for  Nashville,  some 
thirty  miles  off,  taking  with  him  a couple 
of  the  best  horses  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  he  had  sold  these  to  advantage  he 
flung  the  money  about  so  recklessly  as 
to  convince  some  of  those  who  got  part 
of  it,  it  had  been  easily  come  by.  Possi- 
bly in  the  hope  of  receiving  more,  they 
sounded  the  stripling,  found  him  ripe 
for  any  villany,  then  let  him  know  the 
names  of  all  those  within  a scope  of  a 
hundred  miles  who  inclined,  as  they  deli- 
cately phrased  it,  to  “speculation.” 

Young  Murrell  was  not  long  in  finding 
them  out.  For  the  next  two  or  three 
years  he  held  a sort  of  roving  commis- 
sion, which  made  him  free  of  all  the 


small  gangs,  though  a pledged  member 
of  none.  He  was  here,  there,  everywhere. 
Gradually  the  unformed  outlawry  took 
on  a certain  coherence.  By  time  he  was 
twenty  he  had  shaped  tentatively  the  fa- 
mous clan.  It  was  not  until  something 
like  seven  years  later  that  he  had  it  in 
full  operation. 

So  far  he  had  done  nothing  more  des- 
perate than  to  steal  horses  and  dispose  of 
property  which  he  knew  had  been  taken 
from  murdered  men.  He  was  of  a tem- 
perament strongly  alive,  with  every  sense 
shrieking  aloud  for  the  fullest  gratifica- 
tion. He  was  tall,  bold -eyed,  beetle- 
browed,  with  yet  that  inborn  indescrib- 
able something  which  marks  the  man 
other  men  cannot  choose  but  obey.  The 
horse  business  was  flourishing  as  it  had 
never  flourished  before.  He  had  estab- 
lished regular  stations  from  the  Ohio 
River  southward  to  Louisiana  and  Geor- 
gia. A beast  stolen  to-night  was  carried 
as  far  as  possible  before  daylight,  then 
stabled  snugly  until  darkness  came  again, 
when  it  went  on  to  the  next  station.  Thus 
no  man  was  out  of  place  so  long  as  to 
give  ill-natured  folk  a peg  upon  which  to 
hang  suspicion.  When  the  animal  had 
reached  a safe  distance  it  was  rested  and 
rubbed  into  the  pink  of  condition  before 
it  was  offered  for  sale. 

Murrell  did  much  of  the  selling.  One 
day  he  set  out  with  a companion  for 
North  Georgia,  each  of  them  riding  one 
fine  horse  and  leading  another.  Three 
days  after  they  fell  in  with  a young  Car- 
olinian, named  Crenshaw,  who  had  come 
up  to  Tennessee  to  buy  meat  for  his  plan- 
tation. But  pork  was  so  high,  he  said, 
he  was  going  back  as  he  had  come.  Mur- 
rell and  his  comrade  looked  at  each  oth- 
er and  made  a significant  flip  of  the  hand. 
A little  later  they  managed  to  ride  one  on 
either  side  of  him.  Murrell’s  whip  had 
a pound  of  lead  in  the  butt.  He  struck 
Crenshaw  with  it  full  in  the  temple.  The 
man  fell  dead  without  a groan.  The  out- 
laws rifled  his  belt,  finding  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  there,  tossed  his  body 
over  the  nearest  bluff  — they  were  well 
within  the  mountains — then  divided  his 
handsome  clothes  between  them,  and 
drew  lots  for  the  horse,  a fine  beast  worth 
fully  two  hundred  dollars. 

Murrell's  comrade  put  on  the  boots 
from  the  dead  man's  feet;  then,  they 
faced  about  and  headed  for  Selma,  Ala- 
bama. Two  riotous  weeks  there  sufficed 
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to  empty  their  pockets  and  send  them 
back  to  Tennessee  for  means  of  filling 
them.  Murrell  throughout  his  career 
held  to  this  murderous  precedent.  44  You 
can’t  afford  to  rob  if  you  keep  any  scruple 
against  killing  the  man  you  rob,”  he  said 
later  to  an  associate  who  had  developed 
an  unsafe  quality  of  mercy.  First  and 
last  he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own 
hand  above  forty  men,  though  later  he 
held  himself  ostentatiously  aloof  from 
the  robberies  he  planned. 

After  the  return  from  Selma  some 
months  of  intermittent  stealing  ended  in 
his  capture  red-handed  while  making  off 
with  the  favorite  blood -mare  of  a rich 
and  irascible  breeder.  He  swore  to  have 
the  law — and  got  it.  Murrell  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  He  spent  them  studying  the 
Bible,  medicine,  and  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  slave  States.  When  his  time  was  up 
he  came  out  with  a new  determination. 
It  was  to  go  in  for  negro-stealing,  as  being 
much  more  profitable  and  very  much  less 
risky  than  the  horse-stealing  which  had 
brought  him  to  grief. 

His  plan  was  admirably  simple.  He 
would  fraternize  secretly  with  the  blacks, 
eat  with  them,  and  drink  from  the  same 
whiskey-flask,  making  them  drink  first. 
After  that  nothing  could  shake  their  be- 
lief in  him.  He  would  inflame  them 
against  their  owners,  and  persuade  them 
to  run  away,  telling  them  that  he  would 
take  them  to  the  far  South,  sell  them  half 
a dozen  times  to  as  many  separate  own- 
ers, then  land  them  safe  in  a free  State, 
and  give  them  half  the  money  they  had 
fetched  to  begin  the  new  life. 

It  was  a magnificent  scheme.  In  the 
whole  alluvial  region  betwixt  Cairo  and 
the  Gulf  men  were  eagerly  establishing 
new  plantations  or  enlarging  the  borders 
of  old  ones.  Sound  and  likely  negroes 
sold  well  there.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  a planter  to  buy  ten  or  twenty  stout 
fellows  at  once  if  the  cotton  or  the  sugar- 
cane promised  an  unusual  yield.  Such 
purchases  were  paid  for  with  a draft  on 
the  factor  in  New  Orleans,  who  honored 
it  without  looking  at  much  more  than  the 
signature.  But  negroes  bought  by  ones 
and  twos  were  paid  for  in  cash.  In  every 
considerable  plantation-house  there  were 
bags  of  coin  for  just  such  bargainings. 

Another  point  was  the  comparative 
safety  of  it.  The  law  laid  a heavy  hand 
upon  whosoever  enticed  away  a slave 


from  his  master,  but  if  the  slave  had  left 
and  the  master  gave  public  notice  of  it, 
offering  a reward  for  his  apprehension, 
that  same  law  empowered  any  white  man 
to  seize  him,  as  attorney  for  the  owner. 
The  seizer,  if  found  with  the  slave  in  his 
possession,  could  plead  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  him  to  his  owner. 
Or  even  if  it  was  shown  that  he  had  sold 
the  slave,  it  was  only  a misdemeanor — 
wrongful  conversion  of  property  — for 
which  the  owner’s  recourse  was  a civil 
action,  not  a criminal  one.  # 

Murrell’s  first  essay  of  it  was  soon 
made.  In  company  with  a younger 
brother  he  went  into  West  Tennessee, 
and  soon  decoyed  away  a slave  family — 
father,  mother,  two  sons,  and  a daughter. 
He  chose  his  new  theatre  of  operations 
well.  The  famous  Natchez  Trace  ran  not 
far  away.  Plenty  of  speculative  inn- 
keepers dotted  its  length.  One  of  them, 
Grinder  by  name,  was  thought  to  have 
murdered  and  robbed  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  survey. 
There  were  hints  of  suicide,  so  Grinder 
went  unpunished.  Among  his  close 
neighbors,  living  the  matter  of  ten  or 
twenty  miles  away,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  deep  damnation 
of  poor  Lewis’s  taking  off. 

West  Tennessee  lies  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  lower  Tennessee. 
It  is  part  of  the  great  Mississippi  bot- 
tom, full  of  sand,  cypress  swamps,  cane- 
brakes,  bayous,  low  - lying  lakes,  and 
stretches  of  the  heaviest  timber.  Any 
stream  - side  would  furnish  a poplar  or 
cottonwood  from  which  a dugout  could 
be  shaped  big  enough  to  carry  a dozen. 
In  just  such  a vessel,  when  at  last  they 
got  to  the  great  river,  the  Murrells  and 
their  victims  drifted  down  to  Louisiana. 
By  time  they  had  passed  Baton  Rouge 
the  old  negro  became  very  suspicious. 
He  teased  Murrell  with  questions  as  to 
how  they  were  to  get  safe  back  up  stream 
to  the  land  of  freedom.  And  was  Marse 
Murrell  shore,  right  shore,  he  would  ever 
take  dese  niggars  dar?  Murrell  swore 
he  would,  and  proposed  that  they  stop  at 
an  island  just  ahead,  camp  for  the  night, 
and  catch  fish  for  supper. 

After  landing,  upon  pretence  of  show- 
ing the  doubter  where  to  fish,  Murrell 
took  him  around  the  head  of  the  island, 
cut  his  throat,  tossed  him  into  the  river, 
then  plunged  in  himself,  swam  out,  and 
made  his  way  to  camp  with  a story  of 
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drowning  and  attempted  rescue.  If  the 
other  negroes  doubted  it,  they  were  too 
much  afraid  of  him  to  let  it  be  seen.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  sold  the  fam- 
ily in  New  Orleans  for  rising  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  a week  he  had  them 
back  — took  them  into  one  of  the  upper 
parishes  and  sold  them  over  again.  But 
somehow  suspicion  was  aroused,  so  when 
they  ran  away  to  him  the  third  time  he 
thought  it  best  to  take  them  over  the 
line  into  Texas,  then  still  a Mexican  prov- 
ince. • 

From  Texas,  Murrell  made  his  way  to 
South  America,  with  the  intention,  as  he 
afterward  said,  of  fomenting  a negro  ris- 
ing which  should  make  him  fabulously 
rich.  Settling  in  a village,  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  a doctor  who  had  come  from 
North  America  through  philanthropic 
motives.  The  parish  priest  was  much 
taken  with  him,  gave  him  a lodging  in 
his  house,  and  hoped  to  convert  him  to 
Mother  Church.  His  prot6g6  had  anoth- 
er thought.  He  was  finding  the  Span- 
iards inconveniently  suspicious,  and  more 
inconveniently  handy  with  their  wea- 
pons. So  one  day  when  the  priest  let 
him  see  certain  parish  money  he  did  not 
think  twice  before  slitting  the  good  man’s 
throat  and  making  off  with  a thousand 
dollars  in  gold.  To  his  exceeding  regret, 
most  of  the  money  was  silver — hence  too 
heavy  for  a man  who  had  need  to  move 
quickly. 

Once  back  in  New  Orleans,  he  found  a 
speculative  companion  by  whose  help  it 
was  easy  to  spend  the  priest’s  treasure  in 
a week.  The  two  dressed,  drank,  dined, 
like  princes  undisguised.  As  a result 
they  found  themselves  halted  late  one 
night  by  a brace  of  determined-looking 
fellows  who  asked  for  their  purses,  and 
by  way  of  emphasis  showed  some  wicked- 
looking pistols. 

Murrell  gave  up  his  wallet,  saying, 
with  an  oath,  “I  was  never  so  glad  in 
my  life  as  now  to  meet  one  of  my  own 
sort.”  The  robbers  were  not  to  be  out- 
done. 

“ I never,”  said  their  leader, “ can  bring 
myself  to  take  anything  but  kindness 
from  a gentleman  in  my  own  way  of 
life.”  The  end  was  that  the  four  went 
on  to  a sort  of  outlaws’  headquarters, 
where,  said  Murrell,  in  telling  of  it  later, 
“they  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  out 
every  man  of  any  mettle  in  our  way  of 
business  throughout  the  Southern  coun- 


try, the  Mississippi  towns,  and  the  larger 
Western  cities.” 

Soon,  with  some  dozen  or  twenty  strong 
spirits,  he  had  perfected  the  clan  of  which 
earlier  he  had  but  talked.  It  was  to  be 
a secret  organization,  oath -bound,  with 
grips,  signs,  and  passwords.  Murrell 
was  to  be  the  supreme  head.  Next  to 
him  came  the  grand  councillors.  Low- 
est of  all  were  the  “strikers,”  who  were 
to  know  nothing  beyond  the  work  com- 
mitted to  their  hands.  Each  member 
bound  himself  in  a bond  of  death  to  do 
whatever  was  ordered  by  tbe  council  or 
the  head.  He  agreed  likewise  to  help  a 
fellow -outlaw  in  any  way  possible,  to 
bear  witness  for  him,  to  succor  his  ex- 
tremity, to  let  nothing  come  between  him 
and  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  clan. 

Like  Draco,  the  clan  had  but  one 
punishment.  Disobedience,  failure,  trea- 
chery, alike  meant  death.  Primarily  its 
purpose  was  robbery,  with  incidental  mur- 
der. Later,  Murrell  shaped  it  to  some- 
thing more  comprehensive  and  a hun- 
dred times  more  deadly. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  a servile 
insurrection,  which  should  embrace  the 
whole  South  country.  To  this  complex- 
ion had  the  hate  of  the  ruling  class, 
sucked  with  his  mother’s  milk,  been  tem- 
pered in  the  passion-fires  of  his  unbridled 
existence.  For  the  slaves  themselves  or 
their  condition  he  cared  not  a rap.  They 
were  nothing  save  things  that  might  be 
stolen  and  sold  at  a profit.  But  through 
them  he  hoped  to  set  the  hated  social  or: 
der  rocking  to  a fall.  It  mattered  no- 
thing whatever  if  innocent  women  and 
children  of  his  own  race  were  given  over 
to  frenzied  rapine,  if  the  rivers  ran  blood, 
if  the  blacks  themselves  were  sent  to  cer- 
tain torture.  He  would  have  a chance 
to  loot  such  as  no  robber  ever  had  before, 
of  revenge  on  those  whose  unlikeness  to 
him  was  an  affront. 

He  left  New  Orleans  on  foot,  fully  re- 
solved to  mount  himself  well  so  soon  as 
he  should  come  up  with  a well-to-do  trav- 
eller. Such  a one  overtook  him  in  the 
first  day’s  journey.  As  he  halted  at  a 
creek  to  water  his  horse,  Murrell  dragged 
him  from  the  saddle,  put  a pistol  to  his 
head,  and  ordered  him  to  walk  some  hun- 
dred yards  up  stream.  Then  he  bade  the 
stranger  undress,  as  his  clothes  were  new 
and  fine.  The  man,  who  was  unarmed, 
obeyed,  asking  only  for  time  to  pray.  As 
he  knelt  almost  naked  upon  the  bank  of 
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the  stream,  Murrell  shot  him,  disembow- 
elled him  so  the  corpse  would  not  rise, 
then  tumbled  him  into  the  water,  dressed 
himself  anew  in  the  dead  man’s  apparel, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off,  with  five 
hundred  dollars  of  good  money  in  his 
pocket  that  was  not  there  when  he  set 
out 

Further  adventure  befell  him  before  he 
reached  Tennessee.  Riding  the  Natchez 
Trace,  there  came  up  with  him  a young 
Kentuckian,  very  showily  dressed  and 
well  mounted.  He  had  a fine  thick  ring, 
an  effulgent  watch-chain,  and  talked  ner- 
vously of  his  fear  of  robbers  and  robbery. 
“ He  was  a prize,  if  they  did  but  know  it,” 
he  said.  “He  had  the  price  of  twenty 
negroes  just  sold  in  Louisiana  safe  in  his 
wallet.”  Naturally  Murrell  “thought  he 
would  like  to  count  his  money  for  him.” 
Under  pretence  of  seeking  a spring,  he 
lured  the  Kentuckian  from  the  road,  shot 
him,  and  began  to  go  through  his  pockets. 
The  wallet  was  there  right  enough,  and 
fat  enough,  yet  proved  to  be  stuffed  full 
of  blank  paper.  In  one  pocket  there  was 
four  dollars  and  a half  in  silver;  and 
though  the  ring  was  of  gold,  the  watch- 
chain  had  only  a bit  of  brass  at  the  end. 

Murrell  was  naturally  disgusted  at  such 
duplicity,  but  kept  on  with  his  plan.  He 
did  not  rest  till  he  had  gone  to  Cincin- 
nati, thence  to  Lexington,  to  Richmond, 
to  Charleston,  to  Milledgeville,  thence 
home  to  the  old  stamping  - ground  in 
Williamson  County.  The  trip  had  taken 
nearly  two  years.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
had  “robbed  and  murdered  only  eleven 
men,  but  preached  a great  number  of 
mighty  fine  sermons.” 

That  was  a favorite  trick  of  his,  caught 
from  one  of  his  first  adherents,  a divin- 
ity student  of  excellent  family.  When 
he  had  married  and  settled  in  Madison 
County, West  Tennessee,  he  went  far  and 
wide  during  the  season  of  revivals, 
preaching  with  power,  and  what  his  hear- 
ers took  for  the  witness  of  the  spirit.  He 
had  by  this  time  got  beyond  putting  his 
own  hand  to  anything  short  of  murder 
or  the  decoying  away  of  slaves.  It  was 
his  habit,  though,  upon  these  preaching 
tours,  to  look  over  the  horses  upon  which 
the  congregation  rode  to  hear  him,  and 
to  indicate  to  the  local  strikers  which  of 
them  were  best  worth  stealing  while  he 
was  delivering  his  next  discourse.  Pass- 
ing counterfeit  money  was  another  diver- 
sion of  his  ecclesiastical  episodes.  No- 


body, of  course,  would  accept  pay  from  a 
visiting  minister  for  food  or  lodging,  or 
any  such  small  matter.  Then  the  brother 
would  say  confidentially  that  it  had  re- 
ally relieved  him  from  an  appearance 
of  false  pretence ; he  had  only  twenty  or 
fifty  dollar  bills,  and  censorious  people 
would  declare  he  had  no  wish  to  pay,  or 
he  would  not  offer  what  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  change.  Could  his  dear  generous 
brother  change  one  of  those  inconvenient 
notes?  Always  the  brother  managed  it 
somehow,  and  found  himself  out  of  pocket 
by  that  amount. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  a mind  which 
could  plan  colossal  villany  could  stoop 
to  thievery  so  petty.  The  Murrell  clan 
grew  apace.  It  had  near  twelve  hundred 
active  members  enrolled,  besides  twice 
that  number  who  knew  the  grips  and 
purposes  of  the  band,  and  stood  ready  to 
help  it  as  occasion  served.  Many  of  these 
were  officers  of  the  law  — it  was  even 
hinted  that  a judge  or  two  had  the  closest 
affiliation.  The  clan  was  strong  in  every 
one  of  the  old  slave  States.  Its  opera- 
tions had  been  so  systematized  as  to  reach 
the  level  of  business.  Negro-stealing  was 
famously  profitable.  The  clan  had  a ren- 
dezvous in  the  swamps  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  some  way  from  the 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  upon  which  the  city  of 
Memphis  now  stands.  The  retreat  was 
an  island  with  an  enormous  cottonwood 
in  the  centre.  It  was  called  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  offered  secure  asylum  to 
any  of  the  band  in  need  of  it.  Some- 
times the  Grand  Council  met  there.  Al- 
ways it  was  the  hiding-place  of  the  stolen 
blacks,  until  such  a number  of  them  had 
been  gathered  as  would  load  a flat-boat 
for  the.  Louisiana  market  05  that  of  the 
Yazoo  delta. 

The  gathering  was  not  difficult,  since 
many  of  the  strikers  had  got  to  be  over- 
seers on  the  big  plantations.  When  they 
had  persuaded  a half  dozen  slaves  to  run 
away  they  would  raise  a quarrel  with 
them,  threaten  to  lash  them ; then,  when 
the  blacks  were  in  the  woods,  lead  pur- 
suit in  a way  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  it  was  known  they  were  taking, 
safe  in  the  depths  of  a peddler’s  covered 
wagon.  Of  course  some  other  striker 
drove  it,  and  delivered  his  human  freight 
to  his  next  neighbor,  who  passed  it  along. 

Other  strikers  bought  small  herds  of 
mustang  ponies,  and  turned  them  loose 
in  the  plantation  country,  so  as  to  give 
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themselves  the  excuse  of  horse-hunting 
for  speech  with  the  slaves.  Each  of  the 
stolen  blacks  was  sold  from  two  to  a 
dozen  times.  Those  who  grew  rebellious 
were  summarily  silenced  with  a knife 
across  the  throat.  The  more  tractable 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate  whenever 
it  smelled  of  danger  to  transfer  them  to 
a new  owner. 

Money  came  to  the  clan  in  lumps,  yet 
no  man  in  it  was  visibly  wealthy.  Mur- 
rell wanted  money,  yet  more  money- 
men,  yet  more  men — for  his  darling 
scheme.  For  eight  years  he  drove  re- 
lentlessly towards  it,  burying  pots  of  coin 
here  and  there,  buying  arms  and  secret- 
ing them,  sending  his  emissaries  hither 
and  yon  among  the  blacks  to  discover 
the  boldest,  the  most  vicious,  the  most 
discontented. 

To  these,  when  found,  it  was  whispered 
that  all  the  blacks  everywhere  were  band- 
ed to  strike  for  liberty  upon  Christmas 
day,  1835.  They  were  told,  too,  of  people 
over  the  sea  and  in  the  free  States  who 
would  come  to  help  them  against  their 
masters  the  minute  the  slaves  showed 
that  they  truly  wished  to  be  free.  Fur- 
ther, there  were  white  men  close  at  hand 
to  help  in  the  work  of  killing  the  slave- 
owners. Then,  after  the  slave  had  been 
sufficiently  inflamed  and  terrified,  he  was 
made  to  swear  before  the  picture  of  a 
fearful  imaginary  demon  that  he  would 
never  betray  what  had  been  told  him, 
and  that  he  would  be  ready  when  the  sig- 
nal came  to  kill  and  spare  not.  He  was 
also  to  sow  sedition  among  his  fellows, 
using  caution  as  to  whom  he  talked  with. 
Many  of  them,  it  was  known,  would  die 
for  their  masters — and  they  were  to  be 
the  first  to  suffer  in  the  rising. 

“The  blacks  will  be  cut  down  in  the 
end,”  said  Murrell.  “ I look  for  nothing 
else.  But  with  the  clan  everywhere  at 
their  back  it  will  be  a tedious  job  and 
bloody.  And  while  it  lasts — in  the  first 
day,  in  fact — we  may  gather  to  ourselves 
the  wealth  of  a kingdom.  I myself  shall 
head  the  rising  at  New  Orleans.  It  is 
my  ambition  to  sack  the  city  that  Old 
Hickory  saved.  If  the  confusion  lasts 
but  three  days,  we  can  afford  to  quit 
this  country  for  good.  I would  cheer- 
fully be  hanged,  if  they  should  manage 
to  catch  me,  knowing  I had  brought  those 
damned  aristocrats  lower  than  ever  they 
held  me.” 

The  clan  was  nobly  catholic  in  the 


matter  of  nativity.  It  had  members  from 
all  lands.  The  sprinkle  of  New-England- 
ers  were  strongly  suspected  of  having 
been  pirates  as  well  as  sailors.  By  Mur- 
rell’s orders  they  made  themselves  gin- 
wrights,  located  in  the  cotton  country, 
and  became  blatantly  pro-slavery.  Some 
of  them  bought  slaves  with  clan  money, 
instructed  them  in  the  clan  purposes,  and 
set  them  to  work  among  their  fellows. 
Beyond  question  all  the  slave  commu- 
nities hung  trembling  on  the  edge  of  rap- 
ine, murder,  unimaginable  ills.  Murrell’s 
insurrection  was  far  and  away  the  most 
serious  menace  ever  caused  by  slavery  to 
the  orderly  existence  of  those  who  prac- 
tised it. 

Luckily  it  never  came  to  pass.  A new 
recruit  to  whom  Murrell  unbosomed  him- 
self in  the  spring  of  1834  proved  to  be 
a man  upon  liis  trail.  He  had  managed 
adroitly  to  gain  the  robber  chief’s  con- 
fidence, to  penetrate  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  be  admitted  a full  councillor. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  had  secured  Mur- 
rell’s arrest,  it  was  more  than  problematic 
if  he  could  also  convict  him.  For  every 
crime  confessed  which  he  could  bring 
against  the  outlaw  the  clan  had  twenty 
witnesses  to  prove  him  innocent,  his  ac- 
cuser guilty.  Besides,  though  judge  and 
jury  were  reasonably  brave  men,  they 
were  men  only,  who  knew  enough  of  the 
clan's  power  to  have  dread  of  its  ven- 
geance. 

Notwithstanding,  after  escape  and  re- 
capture, Murrell  was  convicted  of  negro- 
stealing, and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the 
Nashville  Penitentiary.  There  he  died, 
some  time  before  the  expiry  of  his  sen- 
tence. The  clan  had  died  earlier,  though 
there  were  those  in  it  who  tried  to  keep 
up  the  organization.  It  melted  away 
like  snow  in  sunshine.  What  became  of 
its  accumulated  treasure  was  never  cer- 
tainly known.  Murrell  alone  knew  all 
of  its  hiding-places;  but  it  is  safe  to  guess 
others  had  a shrewd  inkling  as  to  where 
much  of  it  might  be  found.  Certainly 
within  the  next  ten  years  men  here  and 
there  in  the  Southwest  prospered  amaz- 
ingly. Some  of  their  descendants  live  to 
this  day  in  peace  and  plenty.  Yet  those 
who  keep  the  run  of  provincial  history 
speak  of  them  with  a certain  reserve. 
They  are  nice  enough  people — oh  yes — 
but  stock  counts  for  so  much — and  it’s 
strongly  suspected  that  the  grandfather 
was  a Murrell  man. 
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RY  MAJSr  B,  WiLKlNif. 

I>ICIIAKD  STONE  noarlv  st^yeiuj*  little  mortttiam  village. 

V fiyt  year?  old  when  he  died,  his  w if  e Stone,  she' ain't  had  a iie*v  silk  dress  H nee 
w&s  £m-r  aiiiv; 


and  Ids  daughter  Nar  Narcissa.  was  born/1*  they  said ; at jf * i fis 
ejysa  past,  middle  a$j#«  Narcos^a.  Slope  for  Naiv-ts.su,  she  ain't  yi ever hsui  anything 
ft»tl  ' •bfkh  pretty j mil  vemild  hit?*  Qijat  looked  fU  to  ^eftr  to  inwb?!^  ” 

been  pretty  stdi  had  it  pot  been  tlmjse  Sy:hm  H&liarU 8lme  dt^v  ^ 
hues,  as  disti'Befcfy  gamdoua  . .of ' xU^*M'«iy v his  widWw,'  ifcm?  JNforcl*^  -wwld 

font  and  worry  as  an y words  »f  ?m>*i!.h.;  tint  have  RomeUiiriy  new . Mrs.  Nathan 
widen  0('iiib  no  easily  in  the  foe*  of  .&  . Wlmtl.who  was  a third  t'niebn  to  RudninJ 
n<  r . niis  •il'dir-vT/.-skimied  woman.  They  Stone,  wont,  the  day  before  iho  funeral.  a 
\ : fs  titrnonl  Narcissi  *«  blue  eyes,  her  half-mile  down  the  brook  road  to  see  Han- 
k*m:  v iOu «■•!.?}  Ijp.H,  her  timi  tmse;  a frown  13  ah  Turbin,  the  /iressmaker,  The  mad 

of  some- oh!  ktixv  • \tfias  little,  travelled n she  w&Lknd  thron^b 
u tv  ami  was  oil  her  forehead;  a.u  iiod&rgrowlh  of  late  autumn  flouveo. 

&Ji4‘a4%*  hud\  turned  b^r  long  jiaek  Ao  ami  whkii-sbe  reunited 
cum-h  to  io>,»k  ,«ver  her  dtOulti^r  for  mw ' . her- h luck  thibet  gown  was  gold- [»o\vdeb<‘il 
fnufokH  on  her  truck  that  the  Jib?#  of  and  while  ikelmd  to  the  knee-*  with  pollen 
iVni-iiii  exp«‘ctutiop  had  settled*  tln-rc,  ami  \Vipoed  seeds  of  jpa^swl  flowers. ' 

heitlHwiUful  tfai$fc  b&ijN  IlnH^^h  Tuehui'e  arituvHrow  h aiid  wfen- 

w hurlrthw  pi-»U‘h-‘  |||  tin*  villa*:*?  hud  muu-r  kkd  like a monkey kfo  hswpkkn  tdeevo. 
0»on*  |iS|p  it  Wu*  red,  btU‘ ckM-hs  d*->wKbed  of  jerky  etKu'iry  past  the 

wo vo  s!.d!  pfok  and  i,!r*  stmpx/d  drily  a window,'  und  never  vea>ed  'When  Mrs. 
iifcfdp  f*otp  hyv  height  wb^p  she  %V f ii?Vt t yt'p m rytt  it I 

wftjfedvV  ;^dok  sftid  t b {vt  NaMiss^  lionsn.  Hannah  liei^df  si&rcojy  raised 

So>h*-‘WoUia  be  *put,o  good -ini  .King  now  her  mn.ny  brown  f;nw  from  her  work, 

if  sipr  font -kv  neevui  dregs  and  bpnrrptk  ' ' 1 1 Wheat. 

h#y  PbHhec  had  any  Haiduili  ^ ‘Wi'kWfil; .•;'  ^oc4’'afl^rt>o0d^,: 

doiUcr  wiu.;b  vere  not  deemed  shabby,  she  ■responded  .then*  a#  if  words  were  au 
ever*  by  Unr  hurnhiy  ultii'ed  women  tu  the  after-Lhoiigiit. 

Vvv  XOI  V — Ko,  i^-33 
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Mrs.  Wheat  shook  her  black  skirts  vig- 
orously. “ I’m  all  over  dust  from  them 
yaller  weeds,”  said  she.  “ Well,  I don’t 
care  about  this  old  thibet.”  She  pulled 
a rocking-chair  forward  and  seated  her- 
self. “Warm  for  this  time  of  year,” 
said  she. 

Hannah  drew  her  thread  through  her 
work.  “Yes,  ’tis,”  she  returned,  with  a 
certain  pucker  of  scorn,  as  if  the  utter 
foolishness  of  allusions  to  obvious  condi- 
tions of  nature  struck  her.  Hannah  Tur- 
bin was  not  a favorite  in  the  village,  but 
she  was  credited  with  having  much  com- 
mon-sense, and  people  held  her  in  some- 
what distant  respect. 

“Guess  it’s  Injun  summer,”  remarked 
Mrs.  Wheat. 

Hannah  Turbin  said  nothing  at  all  to 
that.  Mrs.  Wheat  cast  furtive  glances 
around  the  room  as  she  swayed  in  her 
rocking-chair.  Everything  was  very 
tidy,  and  there  were  few  indications  of 
its  owner's  calling.  A number  of  fash- 
ion papers  were  neatly  piled  on  a bureau 
in  the  corner,  and  some  nicely  folded 
breadths  of  silk  lay  beside  them.  There 
was  not  a scrap  or  shred  of  cloth  upon 
the  floor;  not  a thread,  even.  Hannah 
was  basting  a brown  silk  basque.  Mrs. 
Wheat  could  see  nowhere  the  slightest 
evidence  of  what  she  had  come  to  ascer- 
tain, so  was  finally  driven  to  inquiry, 
still,  however,  by  devious  windings. 

“ Seems  sad  about  Richard,”  she  said. 

“ Yes,”  returned  Hannah,  with  a sud- 
den contraction  of  her  brown  face,  which 
seemed  to  flash  a light  over  a recollection, 
in  Mrs.  Wheat’s  mind.  She  remembered 
that  there  was  a time,  years  ago,  when 
Richard  Stone  had  paid  some  attention 
to  Han  nah  Turbin,  and  people  had  thought 
he  might  marry  her  instead  of  Jane  Bas- 
set. However,  it  had  happened  so  long 
ago  that  she  did  not  really  believe  that 
Hannah  dwelt  upon  it,  and  it  faded  im- 
mediately from  her  own  mind. 

“Well,”  said  she,  with  a sigh,  “it  is  a 
happy  release,  after  all,  he’s  been  such  a 
sufferer  so  long.  It's  better  for  him,  and 
it’s  better  for  Jane  and  Narcissa.  He’s 
left  ’em  comfortable ; they’ve  got  the  farm, 
and  his  life’s  insured,  you  know.  Be- 
sides, I suppose  Narcissa  ’ll  marry  Wil- 
liam Crane  now.  Most  likely  they’ll 
rent  the  farm,  and  Jane  will  go  and  live 
with  Narcissa  when  she’s  married.  I 
want  to  know — ” 

Hannah  Turbin  sewed. 


“I  was  wondering,”  continued  Mrs. 
Wheat,  “ if  Jane  and  Narcissa  wasn’t  go- 
ing to  have  some  new  black  dresses  for 
the  funeral.  They  ’ain’t  got  a thing  that’s 
fit  to  wear,  I know.  I don’t  suppose 
they’ve  got  much  money  on  hand  now 
except  what  little  Richard  saved  up  for 
his  funeral  expenses.  I know  he  had  a 
little  for  that  because  he  told  me  so,  but 
the  life-insurance  is  coming  in,  and  any- 
body would  trust  them.  There’s  a nice 
piece  of  black  cashmere  down  to  the 
store,  a dollar  a yard.  I didn’t  know  but 
they’d  get  dresses  off  it;  but  Jane  she 
never  tells  me  anything — anybody  ’d 
think  she  might,  seeing  as  I was  poor 
Richard’s  cousin;  and  as  for  Narcissa, 
she’s  as  close  as  her  mother.” 

Hannah  Turbin  sewed. 

“’Ain’t  Jane  and  Narcissa  said  any- 
thing to  you  about  making  them  any 
new  black  dresses  to  wear  to  the  funeral?” 
asked  Mrs.  Wheat,  with  desperate  direct- 
ness. 

“ No,  they  ’ain’t,”  replied  Hannah  Tur- 
bin. 

“Well,  then,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is 
they’d  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. There  they’ve  got  fourteen  if  not 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  coming  in  from 
poor  Richard’s  insurance  money,  and 
they  ain’t  eventing  to  get  decent  clothes 
to  wear  to  his  funeral  out  of  it.  They 
’ain’t  made  any  plans  for  new  bonnets,  I 
know.  It  ain’t  showing  proper  ^respect 
to  the  poor  man.  Don’t  you  say  so?” 

“I  suppose  folks  are  their  own  best 
judges,”  said  Hannah  Turbin,  in  her  con- 
clusive, half-surly  fashion,  which  intimi- 
dated most  of  her  neighbors.  Mrs.  Wheat 
did  not  stay  much  longer.  When  she 
went  home  through  the  ghostly  weeds 
and  grasses  of  the  country  road  she  was 
almost  as  indignant  with  Hannah  Turbin 
as  with  Jane  Stone  and  Narcissa.  “ Nev- 
er saw  anybody  so  close  in  my  life,”  said 
she  to  herself.  “Needn’t  talk  if  she  don’t 
want  to.  Dun’no’  as  thar’s  any  harm  in 
my  wanting  to  know  if  my  own  third 
cousin  is  going  to  have  mourning  wore 
for  him.” 

Mrs.  Wheat,  when  she  reached  home, 
got  a black  shawl  which  had  belonged  to 
her  mother  out  of  the  chest,  where  it  had 
lain  in  camphor, and  h ung  it  on  the  clothes- 
line to  air.  She  also  removed  a spray  of 
bright  velvet  flowers  fiom  her  bonnet,  and 
sewed  in  its  place  a block  ostrich  feather. 
She  found  an  old  crape  veil  too,  and  steam- 
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ed  it  into  stiffness.  uI’m  going 
to  go  to  that  funeral  looking  de- 
cent, if  his  own  wife  and  daugh- 
ter ain’t, 11  she  told  her  husband, 

“If  I wa’n’t  along,folks  would 
take  you  for  the  widder,”  said 
Nathan  Wheat,  with  a chuckle. 
Nathan  Wheat  was  rather  in- 
clined to  be  facetious  with  his 
wife. 

However,  Mrs.  Wheat  was  not 
the  only  person  who  attended 
poor  Richard  Stone's  funeral  in 
suitable  attire.  Hannah  Turbin 
was  black  from  head  to  foot  ; the 
material,  it  is  true,  was  not  of 
the  conventional  mourning  kind, 
She  wore  a 


but  the  color  was. 
black  silk  gown,  a black  lad ies’- 
cloth  mantle. a black  velvet  bon- 
net trimmed  with  black  flowers, 
and  a black  lace  veil. 

“ Hannah  Turbin  looked  as  if 
she  was  dressed  in  second  mourn- 
ing,1* Mrs.Wheat  said  to  her  hus- 
band after  the  funeral.  4 4 1 should 
have  thought  she’d  most  have 
worn  some  color,  seeing  as 
some  folks  might  remember  she 
was  disappointed  about  Richard 
Stone;  but,any way, it  was  better 
than  to  go  looking  the  ivmy  Jane 
and  Narcissa  did.  There  was 
Jane  in  that  old  brown  dress, 
and  Narcissa  in  her  green,  with 
a blue  flower  in  her  bonnet*  I think  it  Stones1  that  evening,  and  watched,  but  be 
was  dreadful,  and  poor  Richard  leaving  did  not.  He  left  the  mother  and  daughter 
them  all  that  money  through  his  dying,  to  their  closer  communion  of  grief  that 
too.1’  night,  but  the  next  the  neighbors  saw 

In  truth,  all  the  village  was  scandalized  him  in  his  best  suit  going  down  the  road 
at  the  strange  attire  of  the  widow  and  before  dark.  “Must  have  done  up  his 
daughter  of  Richard  Stone  at  liis  fuueral,  chores  early  to  get  started  soon  as  this,” 
except  William  Cram*.  He  could  not  they  said. 

have  told  what  Mrs.  Stone  wore,  through  William  Crane  was  about  Narcissa  s 
scarcely  admitting  her  in  any  guise  into  age,  but  he  looked  older.  His  gait  was 
fa  is  inmost  consciousness,  and 'as  for  Nar-  shuffling,  his  hair  scanty  and  gray,  and, 
cissa,  he  admitted  her  so  fully  that  he  moreover,  he  had  that  expression  of  pa~ 
could  not  see  her  robes  at  all  in  such  a tience  which  comes  only  from  long  abid- 
dazzlemcnt  of  vision.  ing,  both  of  body  and  soul.  He  went 

“ William  Crane  never  took  his  eyes  through  the  south  yard  to  the  side  door 
off  Narcissa  Stone  all  through  the  f liner-  of  the  house,  stepping  between  the  rocks, 
al;  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  married  The  yard  abounded  in  mossy  slopes  of 
her  iu  a month  or  six  weeks, 11  people  said,  half  sunken  rocks,  as  did  the  entire  farm, 
William  Crane  look  Jane  and  Narcissa  Folks  often  remarked  of  Richard  Stone’s 
to  the  grave  in  his  covered  wagon,  keep-  place,  as  well  as  himself,  44  Stone  byname, 
ing  his  old  white  horse  at  a decorous  jog  and  stone  by  nature.11  Underneath  near- 
beliind  the  hearse  in  the  little  funeral  ly  all  his  fields,  cropping  plentifully  to 
procession,  and  people  noted  that,  Tlo4j  the  surface,  were  rock  ledges.  The  grass 
wondered  if  he  would  go  over  to  the  could  be  mown  only  by  hand.  As  for 
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this  south  yard,  it  required  skilful  ma- 
noeuvring to  drive  a team  through  it. 
When  William  Crane  knocked  that  even- 
ing, Narcissa  opened  the  door.  “Oh,  it’s 
you  !”  she  said.  “ How  do  you  do?” 

“How  do  you  do,  Narcissa?”  William 
responded,  and  walked  in.  He  could  have 
kissed  his  old  love  in  the  gloom  of  the  lit- 
tle entry,  but  he  did  not  think  of  that. 
He  looked  at  her  anxiously  with  his  soft, 
patient  eyes.  “ How  are  you  gettin’  on?” 
he  asked. 

“Well  as  can  be  expected,”  replied 
Narcissa. 

“ How’s  your  mother?” 

“She’s  well  as  can  be  expected.” 

William  followed  Narcissa,  who  led 
the  way,  not  into  the  parlor,  as  he  had 
hoped,  but  into  the  kitchen.  The  kitch- 
en’s great  interior  of  smoky  gloom  was 
very  familiar  to  him,  but  to-night  it 
looked  strange.  For  one  thing,  the  arm- 
chair to  which  Richard  Stone  had  been 
bound  with  his  rheumatism  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  was  vacant,  and  pushed 
away  into  a corner.  William  looked 
at  it,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
must  see  the  crooked,  stern  old  figure  in 
it,  and  hear  again  the  peremptory  tap 
of  the  stick  which  he  kept  always  at  his 
side  to  summon  assistance.  After  his 
first  involuntary  glance  at  the  dead  man’s 
chair,  William  saw  his  widow  coming  for- 
ward out  of  her  bedroom  with  a great 
quilt  over  her  arm. 

“Good -evenin’,  William,”  she  said, 
with  faint  melancholy,  then  lapsed  into 
feeble  weeping. 

“Now,  mother,  you  said  you  wouldn’t; 
you  know  it  don’t  do  any  good,  and 
you’ll  be  sick,”  Narcissa  cried  out,  impa- 
tiently. 

“I  know  it,  Narcissa,  but  I can’t  help 
it,  I can’t.  I’m  dreadful  upset!  Oh, 
William,  I’m  dreadful  upset!  It  ain’t  his 
death  alone — it’s — ” 

“ Mother,  I’d  rather  tell  him  myself,” 
interrupted  Narcissa.  She  took  the  quilt 
from  her  mother,  and  drew  the  rocking- 
chair  toward  her.  “Do  sit  down  and 
keep  calm,  mother,”  said  she. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  the  older  wo- 
man, in  her  bewilderment  of  grief  and 
change,  to  keep  calm. 

“ Oh,  William,  do  you  know  what  we’re 
goin’  to  do?”  she  wailed,  yet  seating  her- 
self obediently  in  the  rocking-chair. 
“We’re  goin'  to  New  York.  Narcissa 
says  so.  We’re  goin’  to  take  the  insur- 


ance money,  when  we  get  it,  an’  we’re 
goin’  to  New  York.  I tell  her  we  hadn’t 
ought  to,  but  she  won’t  listen  to  it! 
There’s  the  trunk.  Look  at  there,  W illiam ! 
She  dragged  it  down  from  the  garret 
this  forenoon.  Look  at  there,  William!” 

William’s  startled  eyes  followed  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Stone’s  quavering  in- 
dex finger,  and  saw  a great  ancient  trunk, 
lined  with  blue  and  white  wall-paper, 
standing  open  against  the  opposite  wall. 

“She  dragged  it  down  from  the  garret 
this  forenoon,”  continued  Mrs.  Stone,  in 
the  same  tone  of  unfaltering  tragedy, 
while  Narcissa,  her  delicate  lips  pursed 
tightly,  folded  up  the  bedquilt  which  her 
mother  had  brought.  “ It  bumped  so 
hard  on  those  garret  stairs  I thought 
she’d  break  it,  or  fall  herself,  but  she 
wouldn’t  let  me  help  her.  Then  she 
cleaned  it,  an’  made  some  paste,  an’  lined 
it  with  some  of  the  parlor  paper.  There 
ain’t  any  key  to  it— I never  remember 
none.  The  trunk  was  in  this  house  when 
I come  here.  Richard  had  it  when  he 
went  West  before  we  were  married.  Nar- 
cissa she  says  she  is  goin’  to  tie  it  up 
with  the  clothes-line.  William,  can’t  you 
talk  to  her?  Seems  to  me  I can’t  go  to 
New  York  nohow.” 

William  turned  then  to  Narcissa,  who 
was  laying  the  folded  bedquilt  in  the 
trunk.  He  looked  pale  and  bewildered, 
and  his  voice  trembled  when  he  spoke. 
“ This  ain’t  true,  is  it,  Narcissa?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  she  replied,  shortly,  still 
bending  over  the  trunk. 

“We  ain’t  goin’  for  a month,”  inter- 
posed her  mother  again;  “we  can’t  get 
the  insurance  money  before  then,  Law- 
yer Maxham  says;  but  she  says  she’s  go- 
in’ to  have  the  trunk  standin’  there,  an’ 
put  things  in  when  she,  thinks  of  it,  so 
she  won’t  forgit  nothin’.  She  says  we’d 
better  take  one  bedquilt  with  us,  in  case 
they  don’t  have  ’nough  clothes  on  the 
bed.  We’ve  got  to  stay  to  a hotel.  Oh, 
William,  can’t  you  say  anything  to  stop 
her?” 

“This  ain’t  true,  Narcissa?”  William 
repeated,  helplessly. 

Narcissa  raised  herself  and  faced  him. 
Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  blue  eyes  glow- 
ing, her  hair  tossing  over  her  temples  in 
loose  waves.  She  looked  as  she  had  when 
he  first  courted  her.  “ Yes,  it  is,  William 
Crane,”  she  cried.  “ Yes,  it  is.” 

William  looked  at  her  so  strangely  and 
piteously  that  she  softened  a little.  “ I've 
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got  my  reasons,  ” said  she.  * ‘ Maybe  I owe 
it  to  you  to  tell  them.  I suppose  you 
were  expecting  something  different.  ” She 
hesitated  a minute,  looking  at  her  mother, 
who  cried  out  again : 

“ Oh,  William,  say  somethin’  to  stop  her ! 
Can’t  you  say  somethin’  to  stop  her?” 

Then  Narcissa  motioned  to  him  reso- 
lutely. “ Come  into  the  parlor,  William,” 
said  she,  and  he  followed  her  out  across 
the  entry.  The  parlor  was  chilly;  the 
chairs  stood  as  they  had  done  at  the  fu- 
neral, primly  against  the  walls  glimmer- 
ing faintly  in  the  dusk  with  blue  and 
white  paper  like  the  trunk  lining.  Nar- 
cissa stood  before  William  and  talked 
with  feverish  haste.  “I’m  going,”  said 
she — “ I’m  going  to  take  that  money  and 
go  with  mother  to  New  York,  and  you 
mustn’t  try  to  stop  me,  William.  I know 
what  you’ve  been  expecting.  I know,  now 
father’s  gone,  you  think  there  ain’t  any- 
thing to  hinder  our  getting  married;  you 
think  we’ll  rent  this  house,  and  mother 
and  me  will  settle  down  in  yours  for  the 
rest  of  our  iives.  I know  you  ain’t  count- 
ing on  that  insurance  money ; it  ain’t  like 
you.” 

“The  Lord  knows  it  ain’t,  Narcissa,” 
William  broke  out  with  pathetic  pride. 

“I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do.  You 
thought  we’d  put  it  in  the  bank  for  a rainy 
day,  in  case  mother  got  feeble,  or  any- 
thing, and  that  is  all  you  did  think. 
Maybe  I’d  ought  to.  I s’pose  I had,  but 
I ain’t  going  to.  I ’ain’t  never  done  any- 
thing my  whole  life  that  I thought  I 
ought  not  to  do,  but  now  I’m  goin’  to. 
I’m  going  to  if  it’s  wicked.  I’ve  made  up 
my  mind.  I ’ain’t  never  had  one  good 
time  in  my  whole  life,  and  now  I’m  going 
to,  even  if  I have  to  suffer  for  it  after- 
wards. 

“ I ’ain’t  never  had  anything  like  other 
women.  I’ve  never  had  any  clothes  nor 
gone  anywhere.  I’ve  just  staid  at  home 
here  and  drudged.  I’ve  done  a man’s 
work  on  the  farm.  I’ve  milked  and  made 
butter  and  cheese;  I’ve  waited  on  father; 
I’ve  got  up  early  and  gone  to  bed  late. 
I’ve  just  drudged,  drudged,  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  I don’t  know  anything 
about  the  world  nor  life.  I don’t  know 
anything  but  my  own  old  tracks,  and — 
I’m  going  to  get  out  of  them  for  a while, 
whether  or  no.  ” 

“How  long  are  you  calculating  to 
stay?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 


“I’ve  been  thinking,”  said  William, 
“I’d  have  some  new  gilt  paper  on  the 
sitting-room  at  my  house,  and  a new  stove 
in  the  kitchen.  I thought — ” 

“I  know  what  you  thought,”  inter- 
rupted Narcissa,  still  trembling  and  glow- 
ing with  nervous  fervor.  “And  you’re 
real  good,  William.  It  ain’t  many  men 
would  have  waited  for  me  as  you’ve  done, 
when  father  wouldn’t  let  me  get  married 
as  long  as  he  lived.  I know  by  good 
rights  I hadn’t  ought  to  keep  you  wait- 
ing, but  I’m  going  to,  and  it  ain’t  because 
I don’t  think  enough  of  you— it  ain’t  that; 
I can’t  help  it.  If  you  give  up  having 
me  at  all,  if  you  think  you’d  rather  marry 
somebody  else,  I can’t  help  it;  I won’t 
blame  you — ” 

“Maybe  you  want  me  to,  Narcissa,” 
said  William,  with  a sad  dignity.  “If 
you  do,  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  if 
that’s  it — ” 

Narcissa  started.  “ That  ain’t  it,”  said 
she.  She  hesitated,  and  added,  with  for- 
mal embarrassment  — she  had  the  usual 
reticence  of  a New  England  village  wo- 
man about  expressions  of  affection,  and 
had  never  even  told  her  lover  in  actual 
words  that  she  loved  him — “ My  feelings 
toward  you  are  the  same  as  they  have 
always  been,  William.” 

It  was  almost  dark  in  the  parlor.  They 
could  see  only  each  other’s  faces  gleam- 
ing as  with  pale  light.  “It  would  be  a 
blow  to  me  if  I thought  they  wa’n’t,  Nar- 
cissa,” William  returned,  simply. 

“ They  are.” 

William  put  his  arm  around  her  waist, 
and  they  stood  close  together  for  a mo- 
ment. He  stroked  back  her  tumbled  red 
hair  with  clumsy  tenderness.  “ You 
have  had  a hard  time,  Narcissa,”  he  whis- 
pered, brokenly.  “If  you  want  to  go,  I 
ain’t  going  to  say  anything  against  it.  I 
ain’t  going  to  deny  I’m  kind  of  disap- 
pointed. I’ve  been  living  alone  so  long, 
and  I feel  kind  of  sore  sometimes  with 
waitin’,  but—” 

“ I shouldn’t  make  you  any  kind  of 
a wife  if  I married  you  now,  without 
waiting,”  Narcissa  said,  in  a voice  at  once 
stern  and  tender.  She  stood  apart  from 
him,  and  put  up  her  own  hand  with  a 
sort  of  involuntary  maiden  primness  to 
smooth  her  hair  where  his  had  stroked 
it  awry.  “If,”  she  went  on,  “I  had  to 
settle  down  in  your  house,  as.I  have  done 
in  father’s,  and  see  the  years  stretching 
ahead  like  a long  road  without  any  turn, 
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and  nothing  but  the  same  old  dog- trot 
of  washing  and  ironing  and  scrubbing  and 
cooking  and  sewing  and  washing  dishes 
till  I drop  into  my  grave,  I should  hate 
you,  William  Crane.” 

“ I could  fetch  an’  carry  all  the  water 
for  the  ‘wash in’,  Narcissa,  and  I could 
wash  the  dishes,”  said  William,  with 
humble  beseeching. 

“ It  ain’t  that.  I know  you’d  do  all  you 
could.  It’s — Oh,  William!  I’ve  got  to 
have  a break ; I’ve  got  to  have  one  good 
time.  I — like  you,  and— I liked  father; 
but  love  ain’t  enough  sometimes  when  it 
ties  anybody.  Everybody  has  got  their 
own  feet  and  their  own  wanting  to  use 
’em,  and  sometimes  when  love  comes  in 
the  way  of  that,  it  ain’t  anything  but  a 
dead  wall.  Once  we  had  a black  heifer 
that  would  jump  all  the  walls;  we  had 
to  sell  her.  She  always  made  me  think 
of  myself.  I tell  you,  William,  I’ve  got 
to  jump  my  wall,  and  I’ve  got  to  have 
one  good  time.” 

William  Crane  nodded  his  gray  head 
in  patient  acquiescence.  His  forehead 
was  knitted  helplessly;  he  could  not  in 
the  least  understand  what  his  sweetheart 
meant;  in  her  present  mood  she  was  in 
altogether  a foreign  language  for  him, 
but  still  the  unintelligible  sound  of  her 
was  sweet  as  a song,  to  his  ears.  This 
poor  village  lover  had  at  least  gained  the 
crown  of  absolute  faith  through  his 
weary  years  of  waiting;  the  woman  he 
loved  was  still  a star,  and  her  rays  not 
yet  resolved  into  human  Teachings  and 
grasp  ings. 

“ How  long  do  you  calculate  to  be 
gone,  Narcissa?”  he  asked  again. 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  replied.  “ Fifteen 
hundred  dollars  is  a good  deal  of  money. 
I s’pose  it  ’ll  take  us  quite  a while  to 
spend  it,  even  if  we  ain’t  very  saving.” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  spend  it  all,  Nar- 
cissa!” William  gave  a little  dismayed 
gasp  in  spite  of  himself. 

“Land,  no!  we  couldn’t,  unless  we 
staid  three  years,  an’  I ain’t  calculating 
to  be  gone  as  long  as  that.  I’m  going  to 
bring  home  what  we  don’t  want,  and  put 
it  in  the  bank;  but— I shouldn’t  be  sur- 
prised if  it  took  ’most  a year  to  spend  what 
I’ve  laid  out  to.” 

“ ’Most  a year!” 

“Yes;  I’ve  got  to  buy  us  both  new 
clothes  for  . one  thing.  We  ’ain’t  neither 
of  us  got  anything  fit  to  wear,  and  ’ain’t 
had  for  years.  We  didn’t  go  to  the  fu- 


neral lookin’  decent,  and  I know  folks 
talked.  Mother  felt  bad  about  it,  but  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  I wa’n’t  goin’  to  lay 
out  money  foolish  and  get  things  here 
when  I was  going  to  New  York  and  could 
have  others  the  way  they  ought  to  be. 
I’m  going  to  buy  us  some  jewelry  too;  I 
’ain’t  never  had  a good  breastpin  even; 
and  as  for  mother,  father  never  even 
bought  her  a ring  when  they  were  mar- 
ried. I ain’t  saying  anything  against 
him;  it  wa’n’t  the  fashion  so  much  in 
those  days.” 

“I  was  calculatin’ — ” William  stam- 
mered, blushing.  “ I always  meant  to, 
Narcissa.” 

“Yes,  I know  you  have  ; but  you 
mustn't  lay  out  too  much  on  it,  and  I 
don’t  care  anything  about  a stone  ring — 
just  a plain  gold  one.  There’s  another 
thing  I’m  going  to  have,  too,  an’  that’s  a 
gold  watch.  I’ve  wanted  one  all  my  life.” 

“Mebbe — ” began  William,  painfully. 

“No!”  cried  Narcissa,  peremptorily. 
“ I don’t  want  you  to  buy  me  one.  I 
’ain’t  ever  thought  of  it.  I’m  going  to  buy 
it  anyself.  I’m  going  to  buy  mother  a 
real  cashmere  shawl,  too,  like  the  one 
that  New  York  lady  had  that  came  to 
visit  Lawyer  Maxham’s  wife.  I’ve  got  a 
list  of  things  written  down  on  paper.  *1 
guess  I’ll  have  to  buy  another  trunk  in 
New  York  to  put  them  in.” 

“Well,”  said  William,  with  a great 
sigh,“  I guess  I’d  better  be  goin’.  I hope 
you’ll  have  as  good  a time  as  you’re  count- 
in’ on,  Narcissa.” 

“ It’s  the  first  good  time  I ever  did  count 
on,  and  I’d  ought  to,”  said  Narcissa.  “I’m 
going  to  take  mother  to  the  theatre,  too.  I 
don’t  know  but  it’s  wicked,  but  I’m  going 
to.”  Narcissa  fluttered  out  of  the  parlor 
and  William  shuffled  after  her.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  kitchen  again. 

“ Well,  good-night,”  said  Narcissa,  and 
William  also  said  good -night,  with  an- 
other heavy  sigh.  “Look  out  for  them 
rocks  going  out  of  the  yard,  an’  don't  tum- 
ble over ’em,”  she  called  after  him. 

“I’m  used  to ’em,”  he  answered  back, 
sadly,  from  the  darkness. 

Narcissa  shut  and  bolted  the  door.  “He 
don't  like  it;  he  feels  real  bad  about  it; 
but  I can’t  help  it — I’m  going.” 

Through  the  next  few  weeks  Narcissa 
Stone’s  face  looked  strange  to  those  who 
had  known  her  from  childhood.  While 
the  features  were  the  same,  her  soul  in- 
formed them  with  a new  purpose,  which 
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overlighted  all  the  old  ones  of  her  life, 
and  even  the  simple  village  folks  saw 
the  effect,  though  with  no  understanding. 
Soon  the  news  that  Narcissa  and  her  mo- 
ther were  going  to  New  York  was  abroad. 
On  the  morning  they  started,  in  the  three- 
seated  opeu  wagon  which  served  as  stage 
to  connect  the  little  village  with  the  rail- 
road ten  miles  away,  all  the  windows  were 
set  with  furtively  peering  faces. 

“There  they  go,”  the  women  told  one 
another.  “ Narcissa  and  her  mother  an’ 
the  trunk.  Wonder  if  Narcissa’s  got  that 
money  put  away  safe?  They’re  wearin’ 
the  same  old  clothes.  S’pose  we  sha’n’t 
know  ’em  when  they  get  back.  Heard  they 
was  goin’  to  stay  a year.  Guess  old  Mr. 
Stone  would  rise  up  in  his  grave  if  he 
knew  it.  Lizzy  saw  William  Crane  a-help- 
in’  Narcissa  h’ist  the  trunk  out  ready  for 
the  stage.  I wouldn’t  stan’  it  if  I was 
him.  Ten  chances  to  one  Narcissa  ’ll  pick 
up  somebody  down  to  New  York,  with  all 
that  money.  She’s  good-lookin’,  and  she 
looks  better  since. her  father  died.” 

Narcissa,  riding  out  of  her  native  vil- 
lage to  those  unknown  fields  in  which 
her  imagination  had  laid  the  scene  of  the 
one  good  time  of  her  life,  regarded  n6- 
thing  around  her.  She  sat  straight,  her 
slender  body  resisting  stiffly  the  jolt  of 
the  stage.  She  said  not  a word,  but  looked 
ahead  with  shining  eyes.*  Her  mother 
wept,  a fold  of  her  old  shawl  before  her 
face.  Now  and  then  she  lamented  aloud, 
but  softly,  lest  the  driver  hear.  “Goin’ 
away  from  the  place  where  I was  born  an’ 
married,  an’  have  lived  ever  since  I knew 
anything,  to  stay  a year.  I can’t  stan’  it, 
I can’t.” 

“Hush,  mother!  You’ll  have  a real 
good  time.” 

“No,  I sha’n’t,  I sha’n’t.  Goin’— to 
stay  a whole— year.  I — can’t,  nohow.” 

“S’pose  we  sha’n’t  see  you  back  in 
these  parts  for  some  time,”  the  stage- 
driver  said,  when  he  helped  them  out  at 
the  railroad  station.  He  was  an  old  man, 
and  had  known  Narcissa  since  her  child- 
hood. 

“Most  likely  not,”  she  replied.  Her 
mother’s  face  was  quite  stiff  with  re- 
pressed emotion  when  the  stage-driver 
lifted  her  out.  She  did  not  want  him  to 
report  in  the  village  that  she  was  crying 
when  she  started  for  New  York.  She  had 
some  pride  in  spite  of  her  distress. 

“ Well,  I’ll  be  on  the  lookout  for  ye  a 
year  from  to-day,”  said  the  stage-driver, 


with  a jocular  twist  of  his  face.  There 
were  no  passengers  for  his  village  on  the 
in-coming  train,  so  he  had  to  drive  home 
alone  through  the  melancholy  autumn 
woods.  The  sky  hung  low  with  pale 
freezing  clouds ; over  everything  was  that 
strange  hush  which  prevails  before  snow. 
The  old  stage-driver,  holding  the  reins 
loosely  over  his  tramping  team,  settled 
forward  with  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
old  brows  bent  with  aimless  brooding. 
Over  and  over  again  his  brain  worked  the 
thought,  like  a peaceful  cud  of  contempla- 
tion. “They’re  goin’  to  be  gone  a year. 
Narcissa  Stone  an’  her  mother  are  goin’  to 
be  gone  a year,  afore  I’ll  drive  ’em  home.” 

So  little  imagination  had  the  routine  of 
his  life  fostered  that  he  speculated  not, 
even  upon  the  possible  weather  of  that 
far-off  day,  or  the  chances  of  his  living  to 
see  it.  It  was  simply,  “ They’re  goin’  to 
be  gone  a year  afore  I’ll  drive  ’em  home.” 

So  fixed  was  his  mind  upon  that  one 
outcome  of  the  situation  that  when  Nar- 
cissa and  her  mother  reappeared  in  less 
than  one  week — in  six  days — he  could  not 
for  a moment  bring  himself  intelligently 
to  bear  upon  it.  The  old  stage -driver 
may  have  grown  something  like  his  own 
horses  through  his  long  sojourn  in  their 
company,  and  his  intelligence,  like  theirs, 
been  given  to  only  the  halts  and  gaits  of 
its  first  breaking. 

For  a second  he  had  a bewildered  feel- 
ing that  time  had  flown  fast,  that  a week 
was  a year.  Everybody  in  the  village  had 
said  the  travellers  would  not  return  for 
a year.  He  hoisted  the  ancient  paper- 
lined  trunk  into  his  stage,  then  a fine 
new  one,  nailed  and  clamped  with  shining 
brass,  then  a number  of  packages,  all  the 
time  with  puzzled  eyes  askant  upon  Nar- 
cissa and  her  mother.  He  would  scarcely 
have  known  them,  as  far  as  their  dress 
was  concerned.  Mrs.  Stone  wore  a fine 
black  satin  gown;  her  perturbed  old  face 
looked  out  of  luxurious  environments  of 
fur  and  lace  and  rich  black  plumage.  As 
for  Narcissa,  she  was  almost  regal.  The 
old  stage-driver  backed  and  ducked  awk- 
wardly, as  if  she  were  a stranger,  when 
she  approached.  Her  fine  skirts  flared 
imposingly,  and  rustled  with  unseen  silk; 
her  slender  shoulders  were  made  shapely 
by  the  graceful  spread  of  rich  fur,  her 
red  hair  shone  under  a hat  fit  for  a prin- 
cess, and  there  was  about  her  a faint 
perfume  of  violets  which  made  the  stage- 
driver  gaze  confusedly  at  the  snowy 
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ground  under  the  trees  when  they  had 
started  on  the  homeward  road.  “ Seems 
as  if  I smelt  posies,  but  I know  there 
ain’t  none  hereabouts  this  time  of  year,” 
he  remarked,  finally,  in  a tone  of  mild  in- 
gratiation, as  if  more  to  himself  than  to 
his  passengers. 

“ It’s  some  perfumery  Narcissa’s  got  on 
her  pocket-handkerchief  that  she  bought 
in  New  York,”  said  Mrs.  Stone,  with  a 
sort  of  sad  pride.  She  looked  worn  and 
bewildered,  ready  to  weep  at  the  sight  of 
familiar  things,  and  yet  distinctly  supe- 
rior to  all  such  weakness.  As  for  Nar- 
cissa,  she  looked  like  a child  thrilled  with 
scared  triumph  at  getting  its  own  way, 
who  rejoices  even  in  the  midst  of  correc- 
tion at  its  own  assertion  of  freedom. 

“That  so?”  said  the  stage -driver,  ad- 
miringly. Then  he  added,  doubtfully, 
bringing  one  white -browed  eye  to  bear 
over  his  shoulder,  “ Didn’t  stay  quite  sp 
long  as  you  calculated  on?” 

“No,  we  didn’t,”  replied  Narcissa, 
calmly.  She  nudged  her  mother  with  a 
stealthy  firm  elbow,  and  her  mother  un- 
derstood well  that  she  was  to  maintain 
silence. 

“ I ain’t  going  to  tell  a living  soul  about 
it  but  William  Crane;  I owe  it  to  him,” 
Narcissa  had  said  to  her  mother  before 
they  started  on  their  homeward  journey. 
“The  other  folks  sha’n’t  know.  They 
can  guess  and  surmise  all  they  want  to, 
but  they  sha’n’t  know.  I sha’n’t  tell; 
and  William,  he’s  as  close-mouthed  as  a 
rock;  and  as  for  you,  mother,  you  always 
did  know  enough  to  hold  your  tongue 
when  you  made  up  your  mind  to  it.” 

Mrs.  Stone  had  compressed  her  mouth 
until  it  looked  like  her  daughter’s.  She 
nodded.  “ Yes,”  said  she;  “ I know  some 
things  that  I ’ain’t  never  told  you,  Nar- 
cissa.” 

The  stage  passed  William  Crane’s 
house.  He  was  shuffling  around  to  the 
side  door  from  the  barn,  with  a milk-pail 
in  each  hand,  when  they  reached  it. 

“Stop  a minute,”  Narcissa  said  to  the 
driver.  She  beckoned  to  William,  who 
stared,  standing  stock-still,  holding  his 
pails.  Narcissa  beckoned  again  impera- 
tively. Then  William  set  the  pails  down 
on  the  snowy  ground  and  came  to  the 
fence.  He  looked  over  it,  quite  pale,  and 
gaping. 

“ We’ve  got  home,”  said  Narcissa. 

William  nodded;  he  could  not  speak. 

“Come  over  by-and-by,”  said  Narcissa. 


William  nodded. 

“I’m  ready  to  go  now,”  Narcissa  said 
to  the  stage-driver.  “That’s  all.” 

That  evening,  when  William  Crane 
reached  his  sweetheart’s  house,  a bright 
light  shone  on  the  road  from  the  parlor 
windows.  Narcissa  opened  the  door.  He 
stared  at  her  open-mouthed.  She  wore  a 
gown  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen 
before — soft  lengths  of  blue  silk  and  lace 
trailed  about  her,  blue  ribbons  fluttered. 

“ How  do  you  do?”  said  she. 

William  nodded  solemnly. 

“ Come  in.” 

William  followed  her  into  the  parlor, 
with  a wary  eye  upon  his  feet,  lest  they 
trample  her  trailing  draperies.  Narcissa 
settled  gracefully  into  the  rocking-chair; 
William  sat  opposite  and  looked  at  her. 
Narcissa  was  a little  pale,  still  her  face 
wore  that  look  of  insistent  triumph. 

“ Home  quicker’n  you  expected,”  Wil- 
liam said  at  length. 

“Yes,”  said  Narcissa.  There  was  a 
wonderful  twist  on  her.  red  hair,  and  she 
wore  a high  shell  comb.  William’s  daz- 
zled eyes  noted  something  sparkling  in 
the  laces  at  her  throat;  she  moved  her 
hand,  and  something  on  that  flashed  like 
a point  of  white  flame.  William  remem- 
bered vaguely  how,  often  in  the  summer- 
time when  he  had  opened  his  house  door 
in  the  sunny  morning,  the  dewdrops  on 
the  grass  had  flashed  in  his  eyes.  He  had 
never  seen  diamonds. 

“What  started  you  home  so  much 
sooner  than  you  expected?”  he  asked,  after 
a little. 

“ I spent — all  the  money — ” 

“All — that  money?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  less  ’n  a 
week?” 

“ I spent  more’n  that.” 

“ More’n  that?”  William  could  scarcely 
bring  out  the  words.  He  was  very  white. 

“Yes,”  said  Narcissa.  She  was  paler 
than  when  he  had  entered,  but  she  spoke 
quite  decidedly.  “I’m  going  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  William.  I ain’t  going  to 
make  a long  story  of  it.  If  after  you’ve 
heard  it  you  think  you’d  rather  not  mar- 
ry me,  I sha’n’t  blame  you.  I sha’n’t 
have  anything  to  say  against  it.  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  just  what  I’ve  been  do- 
ing; then  you  can  make  up  your  mind. 

“ To-day’s  Tuesday,  and  we  went  away 
last  Thursday.  We’ve  been  gone  just  six 
days.  Mother  an’  me  got  to  New  York 
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lor  with  a velvet  carpet  an’  stuffed  furni- 
ture and  a gilt  clock  on  the  mantel  shelf, 
two  bedrooms,  and  a bath-room.  There 
ain’t  anything  in  town  equal  to  it.  Law- 
yer Maxham  ’ain’t  got  anything  to  come 
up  to  it.  The  young  man  offered  to  un- 
tie the  rope  on  the  trunk,  so  I let  him. 
He  seemed  real  kind  about  it. 

“ Soon’s  the  young  man  went  I says  to 
mother,  4 We  ain’t  going  down  to  get  any 
tea  to-night.’ 

“ 4 Why  not  ?’  says  she. 

“ 4 1 ain’t  going  down  a step  in  this  old 
dress,’  says  I,  ‘an’  you  ain’t  going  in 
yours.’ 

44  Mother  didn’t  like  it  very  well.  She 
said  she  was  faint  to  her  stomach,  and 
wanted  some  tea,  but  I made  her  eat  some 
gingerbread  we'd  brought  from  home,  an’ 
get  along.  The  young  man  with  the 
brass  buttons  come  again  after  a while, 
an’  asked  if  there  was  anything  we  want- 
ed, but  I thanked  him  an’  told  him  there 
wasn’t. 

44 1 would  have  asked  him  to  bring  up 
mother  some  tea  and  a hot  biscuit,  but  I 
didn’t  know  but  what  it  would  put  ’em 
out;  it  was  after  seven  o’clock  then.  So 
we  got  along  till  morning. 

“The  next  morning  mother  an’  me 
went  out  real  early,  an’  went  into  a bak- 
ery an’  bought  some  cookies.  We  ate 
’em  as  we  went  down  the  street,  just  to 
stay  our  stomachs;  then  we  went  to  buy- 
ing. I’d  taken  some  of  the  money  in  my 
purse,  an’  I got  mother  an’ me,  first  of  all, 
two  handsome  black  silk  dresses,  and  we 
put  ’em  on  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  went  down  to  breakfast. 

“You  never  see  anythin’  like  the  din- 
ing-room, and  the  kinds  of  things  to  eat. 
We  couldn’t  begin  to  eat  ’em  all.  There 
were  men  standin’  behind  our  chairs  to 
wait  on  us  all  the  time. 

“Right  after  breakfast  mother  an’  me 
put  our  rooms  to  rights;  then  we  went 
out  again  and  bought  things  at  the  stores. 
Everybody  was  buying  Christmas  pres- 
ents, an’  the  stores  were  all  trimmed  with 
evergreen — you  never  see  anything  like 
that.  Mother  an’  me  never  had  any 
Christmas  presents,  an’  I told  her  we’d 
begin,  an’  buy  ’em  for  each  other.  When 
the  money  I’d  taken  with  us  was  gone,  I 
sent  things  to  the  hotel  for  the  gentleman 
at  the  counter  to  pay,  the  way  he’d  told 
me  to.  That  day  we  bought  our  breast- 
pins and  this  ring,  an’  mother’s  and  my 
gold  watch,  an’ — I got  one  for  you  too, 


William.  Don’t  you  say  anything — it's 
your  Christmas  present.  That  afternoon 
we  went  to  Central  Park,  an’  that  even- 
in’ we  went  to  the  theatre.  The  next  day 
we  went  to  the  stores  again,  an’  I bought 
mother  a black  satin  dress,  and  me  a 
green  one.  I got  this  I’ve  got  on,  too. 
It’s  what  they  call  a tea-gown.  I always 
wore  it  to  tea  in  the  hotel  after  I got  it. 
I got  a hat,  too,  an’  mother  a bonnet;  an’ 
I got  a fur  cape,  and  mother  a cloak  with 
fur  on  the  neck,  an’  all  around  it.  That 
evening  mother  an’  me  went  to  the  opera; 
we  sat  in  something  they  call  a box.  I 
wore  my  new  green  silk  and  breastpin, 
an’  mother  wore  her  black  satin.  We 
both  of  us  took  our  bonnets  off.  The 
music  was  splendid,  but  I wouldn’t  have 
young  folks  go  to  it  much. 

“ The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mother 
an’  me  went  to  meeting  in  a splendid 
church,  and  wore  our  new  black  silks. 
They  gave  us  seats  way  up  in  front,  an’ 
there  was  a real  good  sermon,  though 
mother  thought  it  wa’n’t  very  practical, 
an’  folks  got  up  an’  sat  down  more’n  we 
do.  Mother  an’  me  set  still,  for  fear  we'd 
get  up  an’  down  in  the  wrong  place. 
That  evening  we  went  to  a sacred  concert. 
Everywhere  we  went  we  rode  in  a car- 
riage. They  invited  us  to  at  the  hotel, 
an’  I s’posed  it  was  free,  but  it  wa’n’t,  I 
found  out  afterwards. 

“The  next  day  was  Monday — that's 
yesterday.  Mother  an’  me  went  out  to 
the  stores  again.  I bought  a silk  bed- 
quilt,  an’  some  handsome  vases,  an’  some 
green  an’  gilt  teacups  setting  in  a tray  to 
match.  I’ve  got ’em  home  without  break- 
ing. We  got  some  silk  stockings,  too,  an’ 
some  shoes,  an’  some  gold-bowed  specta- 
cles for  mother,  an’  two  more  silk  dresses, 
an’  mother’s  real  cashmere  shawl.  Then 
we  went  to  see  some  wax- works,  and  the 
pictures  and  curiosities  in  the  Art  Muse- 
um; then  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
ride  again,  and  we  were  goin’  to  the  the- 
atre in  the  evening;  but  the  gentleman  at 
the  counter  called  out  to  me  when  I was 
going  past,  an’  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
me  a minute. 

“Then  I found  out  we’d  spent  all  that 
fifteen  hundred  dollars, an’  more  too.  We 
owed  ’em  ’most  ten  dollars  at  the  hotel ; 
an’  that  wa’n’t  the  worst  of  it — we  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  take  us  home. 

“Mother  she  broke  right  down  an’ 
cried,  an’  said  it  was  all  we  had  in  the 
world  besides  the  farm,  an’  it  was  poor 
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A LADY  said  that  the  central  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region — that 
is,  the  Yellowstone  Park— is  the  safety- 
valve  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
the  vent-holes  of  its  internal  fires  and  ex- 
plosive energies,  and  but  for  the  relief 
they  afford,  the  whole  country  might  be 
shaken  with  earthquakes  and  be  blown 
up  in  fragments.  There  is  the  smoking 
and  vomiting  chimney  of  the  continent. 
There  issue  the  steam,  the  hot  water  in 
fountains  and  rivers,  the  explosive  gases, 
the  dissolved  and  triturated  minerals  and 
earths,  generated  in  the  incandescent 
bowels  of  the  earth.  I heard  a soldier 
say  that  if  the  Old  Faithful  geyser  did 
not  go  off  every  sixty  five  minutes,  he 
should  be  alarmed,  and  should  fear  to 
stay  in  that  neighborhood,  for  no  one 
could  tell  where  this  suppressed  force 
might  not  break  out.  The  mountains 
look  pretty  solid  around  there,  though 
some  of  them  — like  the  Roaring  Moun- 
tain, which  is  so  full  of  steam- vents  that  it 
looks  like  a hill  on  fire — do  not  seem  prom- 
ising places  to  plant  vineyards  (if  grapes 
would  grow  7500  feet  above  the  sea);  the 
great  basins  of  Hell,  the  Devil,  and  other 
unpleasant  names,  upon  which  the  steam 
whirls  in  clouds,  driving  over  the  red-hot 
ponds  and  boiling  pot-holes,  have  usually 
a thin  crust,  upon  which  people  walk  with 
some  courage ; but  there  arises  a general 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
whole  region.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  feel 
the  made  crust  hot  under  your  feet,  and  to 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  step  into  holes 
of  boiling  water,  and  fissures  of  unknown 
depth  which  vomit  steam,  fat-frying  ket- 
tles, boiling  pots  of  paint  and  mud,  and 
to  have  to  run  away  from  a caldron 
which  suddenly  sends  into  the  air  a great 
column  of  hot  water. 

All  the  world  knows,  from  the  pens  of 
a thousand  descriptive  writers  and  from 
the  photographs,  the  details  of  these  mar- 
vels, so  that  I need  not  enter  upon  them. 
But  I suppose  their  effect  is  different  upon 
different  persons.  How  beautiful  many 
of  the  “formations ” are  that  have  been 
slowly  built  up  by  the  overflow  of  these 
limpid  waters  which  carry  so  many  salts 
in  solution  ! What  a sense  of  power 
there  is  in  the  spouting  geysers!  How 


exquisite  in  iridescent  colors  are  some  of 
the  burning  lakes!  How  lovely  the  pools 
of  deep  emerald,  of  sapphire!  and  the 
graceful  steam  floating  about  over  this 
burning  world  ! But  it  is  hot,  and  it 
has  a sickening  smell,  like  steam  from  a 
dirty  laundry.  I learned  to  call  it  the 
Park  smell,  so  constant  it  is  in  the  hell-fire 
regions.  It  is  exciting  to  watch  for  the 
spouting  of  the  geysers, and  the  recurrence 
of  other  intermitting  phenomena;  but 
many  disagreeable  things  do  not  intermit. 
The  pools  and  pots  are  always  boiling, 
streams  of  hot  water  never  stop,  and  there 
are  steam-vents  that  roar  as  constantly 
as  blast-furnaces.  One  I recall  which 
sends  out  laterally  as  from  a funnel,  with 
an  awful  roar,  a great  volume  of  super- 
heated steam,  night  and  day,  year  after 
year,  in  extravagant  rage  and  prodigality. 
Steam  enough  is  wasted  here  to  run  all 
the  Western  railways.  Where  does  it 
come  from?  This  one  never  takes  a day 
or  an  hour  off,  like  many  of  the  uneasy 
friers  and  spouters  in  the  basin  below  it. 
These  displays,  however,  are  wholesome 
in  comparison  with  what  is  called  the 
mud-geyser,  which  is,  I suppose,  the  most 
disgusting  object  in  nature.  This  hor- 
rible thing  is  not  in  any  of  the  geyser 
basins,  but  has  a place  to  itself  on  the 
road  between  the  Lake  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Cafion.  On  the  side  of  a hill,  at 
the  bottom  of  a deep  sloping  pit,  is  a sort 
of  cave,  like  the  lair  of  a wild  beast,  which 
perpetually  vomits  a compound  of  mud, 
putty,  nastiness.  Over  the  mouth  seems 
to  be  a concave  rock,  which  prevents  the 
creature  from  spouting  his  filth  straight 
up  like  a geyser.  Against  this  obstacle, 
with  a thud,  every  moment  the  vile  fluid 
is  flung,  as  if  the  beast  were  in  a rage,  and 
growling  because  he  could  not  get  out, 
and  then  through  the  orifice  the  mud  is 
flung  in  spiteful  spits  and  gushes  of  nasti- 
ness. And  the  most  disgusting  part  of  it 
is  that  this  awful  mixture  cannot  get  out, 
and  the  creature  has  to  swallow  it  again, 
and  is  perpetually  sick  to  nausea.  It  is 
the  most  fascinatingly  loathsome  thing  in 
the  world.  I recalled  the  dragon  and 
his  cave  in  Wagner’s  Siegfried.  There, 
the  reader  remembers,  is  a dark  cave,  out 
of  which  issue  volumes  of  steam  and  an 
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animal  noise.  Presently  a dragon  pro- 
trudes his  horrid  scaly  head  and  fore 
paws,  and  from  his  jaws  come  flame  and 
steam.  The  contrivance  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  mud-geyser.  In 
this  geyser  I have  no  doubt  there  is  a 
dragon,  but  he  can  never  get  his  head 
out.  You  can  only  hear  him  rage,  and 
you  can  see  the  nastiness  he  vomits  out. 

II. 

Bewildering  as  all  this  spectacle  is  to 
one’s  idea  of  a normal  and  orderly  world, 
I was  more  impressed  by  what  I could  not 
see  than  by  these  strange  surface  phe- 
nomena. It  is  what  is  underneath  this 
thin  crust,  it  is  the  state  of  things  under- 
ground, that  appeals  to  the  imagination. 
Where  does  all  this  inexhaustible  supply 
of  steam  and  limpid  hot  water  and  dis- 
solved salts  and  paint  and  liquid  mud 
come  from?  The  crust  is  hot  and  trem- 
bling. We  must  be  walking,  amid  boil- 
ing pots  and  pits,  over  a terrible  furnace. 
How  far  below  is  this  furnace?  Are  these 
hot  substances  thrown  up  from  the  centre, 
or  is  the  earth,  only  a little  distance  under 
us,  all  molten  and  fluid  and  a raging  hell? 
Why  does  it  not  burst  up  everywhere  and 
blow  this  whole  mountain  region  sky-high  ? 
Here  and  there  in  this  vast  territory  one 
sees  frightful  fields  and  ravines  of  shape- 
less, contorted  rocks,  as  if  in  those  places 
the  interior  had  exploded,  and  created  and 
left  ruin.  And  yet  there  is  a process  of 
creation  in  sight,  going  on  daily  and  year- 
ly, the  slow  formation  of  terraces  and 
mounds  and  well-curbs,  all  exquisitely 
sculptured,  now  like  lace-work,  now  like 
the  chiselling  of  a sculptor.  Are  these 
lovely  things  created  only  to  be  destroyed 
in  a great  upheaval  of  the  internal  forces? 
Will  the  “formations”  at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  and  in  the  geyser  basins 
some  day,  any  day,  go  up  in  a vast  ex- 
plosion, and  be  destroyed  and  buried  in 
mud,  as  were  recently  the  similar  terraces 
and  formations  in  New  Zealand?  What 
insurance  company  would  take  a risk  on 
these  things? 

In  the  presence  of  this  immense  energy 
and  fiery  agitation  we  seem  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  processes  of  creation,  of  the 
primitive  evolutionary  forces  that  are 
making  the  planet.  Of  course  I know 
that  the  earth  is  not  yet  created.  The 
lower  Mississippi  region  is  now  being 
made  before  our  eyes,  as  the  Nile  delta  is. 
What  I should  like  to  know  is  whether 


the  Yellowstone  region  is  now  in  process 
of  creation,  whether  it  is  to  be  within 
certain  calculable  periods  greatly  changed 
in  form,  or  whether  we  are  witnessing 
now  the  expiring  energies  of  a world 
gradually  cooling  down  into  rigidity  and 
death.  The  intermittent  geysers  would 
seem  to  intimate  that  the  internal  forces 
are  weakening.  The  great  Excelsior  gey- 
ser, which  was  so  active  in  1889,  which 
shook  the  whole  region  when  it  went  off, 
and  deluged  the  neighborhood  with  an 
immense  flow  of  hot  water,  and  liberated 
itself  by  tearing  open  an  orifice  of  half  an 
acre  in  area,  is  a horrible  pit  of  boiling 
water  and  steam,  and  its  opening  is  now 
so  large  that  it  will  probably  not  be  able  to 
send  up  a column  of  water  again.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  energy  here  enough  to 
outlast  our  time,  and  perhaps  our  nation, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
region  acts  as  a safety-valve  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  would  be  shaken  with  earth- 
quakes if  these  vents  were  stopped  up. 

III.  / 

These  glooms  and  wonders,  however, 
do  not  depress  the  spirits  of  the  traveller 
in  this  glorious  Yellowstone  Park,  which 
the  government  is  so  wisely  protecting 
from  vandalism.  It  would  take  more 
than  these  to  depress  him  in  this  rare, 
splendid  atmosphere,  on  the  top  of  the 
world.  The  pure  dry  air  brings  life  in 
all  his  tingling  veins,  and  under  the  deep- 
est of  blue  skies  the  fir  and  aspen  forests, 
the  swift  fish-full  streams,  the  lakes  re- 
flecting the  blue  of  the  high  skies,  and  the 
shapely  encircling  mountains,  with  patch- 
es of  snow  even  in  August,  are  a heavenly 
vision  to  eyes  tired  of  cities  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  slashed  and  cultivated 
regions  deformed  by  bad  taste.  The  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  irregular  in  form,  and 
some  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad, 
is  a much  finer  sheet  of  water  than  I ex- 
pected, and  with  its  placid  surface  and 
fair  shores,  and  noble  ranges  of  purple 
mountains,  it  seems  civilized  and  habita- 
ble, and  is  a most  restful  place  after  the 
tour  in  the  infernal  regions.  Its  outflow, 
the  Yellowstone  River,  leads  naturally  to 
the  culmination  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Park,  the  Falls  and  the  Grand  Cafion. 
That  has  been  so  much  described  and 
painted  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much 
about  it.  Comparisons  of  great  natural 
wonders  are  always  misleading,  and  gen- 
erally futile.  It  suffices  to  be  lost  in 
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amazement  and  admiration  before  each 
one.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Yellow- 
stone Cafion  is  unique  as  it  is  impressive 
in  form  and  depth,  and  gorgeous  in  color. 
The  Falls  would  be  more  impressive  if 
they  were  not  enclosed  in  such  gigantic 
walls.  The  Upper  Fall  is  about  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  the  Lower  some 
three  hundred  and  sixty.  Both  are  dark 
green  in  color,  full,  graceful,  powerful, 
with  masses  of  foam  at  the  bottom  which 
takes  occasionally  a violet  hue.  The 
walls  of  the  Canon,  which  is  here  about 
tlu*ee  miles  long,  ,$re  frpm  twelve  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height, 
sometimes  almost  perpendicular,  and  wind- 
ing, with  noble  juttings  and  buttresses  of 
rock  at  the  turns  and  angles,  and  the  roar- 
ing river  is  a narrow  green  ribbon  at  the 
bottom.  Three  miles  below  the  Falls,  at 
Inspiration  Point,  is  the  greatest  view  of 
the  Canon.  From  this  point  is  the  finest 
display  of  color.  The  main  body  of  color 
is  yellow,  but  of  all  shades,  and  intermin- 
gled with  it  is  much  brown  and  red,  spots 
of  deep  red  and  vermilion  and  white,  as- 
tonishingly brilliant.  The  slopes  of  the 
Cafion  are  of  friable,  decadent,  crumbling 
rock,  and  the  colors  run  much  together, 
so  that  you  get  often  an  iridescent  ap- 
pearance. There  are  some  fine  buttresses 
and  towers — several  round  isolated  towers 
I saw  with  each  an  osprey’s  nest  on  top, 
with  the  fearless  bird  sitting  on  her  nest 
— but  generally  the  rock  is  too  far  de- 
cayed to  form  very  picturesque  or  sculp- 
tural or  architectural  imitations  of  man’s 
work.  The  magnificence  is  in  the  great 
depth,  and  the  supernal  beauty  in  the 
brilliant  color.  The  scene  is  mightily  im- 
pressive and  unwearying.  The  different 
shades  in  morning  and  evening  light,  in 
a gray  sky  and  in  the  bright  sunlight,  are 
so  varied  that  the  picture  is  always  new, 
and  the  more  wonderful  the  more  one 
gets  to  know  it.  I should  say  that  it  is 
the  sort  of  spectacle  that  would  grow  upon 
one  the  longer  and  the  oftener  he  saw  it. 

I was  asked  many  times  there,  and  I 
have  been  asked  many  times  since,  how 
this  compares  with  the  Grand  Cafion  of 
the  Colorado.  I am  reluctant  to  make 
any  comparison,  for  there  is  none.  It  is 
partly  a matter  of  magnitude.  If  I were 
forced  to  answer,  I should  be  compelled 
to  say  that  the  Yellowstone  would  be 
only  a lateral  fissure  in  the  Colorado 
system.  You  would  have  to  look  long 
to  find  it.  There  is  no  scenery  on  earth 


to  compare  with  the  Colorado  Canon ; and, 
indeed,  the  word  cafion  applied  to  it  is 
not  descriptive.  From  the  brink  where 
I saw  the  Colorado  you  look  perpendic- 
ularly down  six  thousand  feet  to  the 
thread  of  a river,  but  you  look  also  away 
over  twelve  miles  of  high  formation,  all 
full  of  color,  and  upon  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, the  tops  of  which  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  eye,  that  are  solidly  built  into  all 
the  architectural  forms  you  have  ever  . 
seen  or  can  conceive  of.  You  see  all  the 
strata  of  the  geological  periods  lying  upon 
each  other  in  order  six  thousand  feet 
high.  In  my  recollection  the  color  at 
the  Yellowstone  is  more  brilliant — that  is, 
more  brilliant  in  spots— and  also  more 
mixed.  The  color  at  the  Colorado  is  in 
greater  masses,  more  orderly  and  more 
subdued  in  tone,  but,  by  reason  of  its  great 
mass  and  extent,  and  even  greater  vari- 
ety in  moderate  tones,  quite  as  effective. 
And  when  you  come  to  speak  of  rock 
sculpture  and  architectural  forms,  Occi- 
dental, Oriental,  and  fantastic,  the  Yel- 
lowstone with  its  crumbling  walls  has 
nothing  whatever  to  show  in  the  compar- 
ison. And  yet  the  Yellowstone  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

IV. 

Due  appreciation  of  what  this  magnifi- 
cent reserve  is  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  gained  by  merely  visit- 
ing the  sights  and  wonders  I have  spoken 
of.  By  the  original  act  the  Yellowstone 
Park  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
State  of  Connecticut;  by  the  recent  addi- 
tion of  timber  reserves,  strips  on  the  east 
and  south,  it  is  larger  than  Connecticut. 
The  prime  object  of  the  first  reservation 
was  to  preserve  from  desecration  and  de- 
struction one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  to  keep  intact  a magnificent  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  and 
prevent  its  destruction  by  the  lawless  few ; 
the  addition  of  the  timber  reserve  was  to 
increase  the  second  value  of  the  Park,  as 
a source  of  water  supply.  Denuded  of  its 
forests,  this  mountainous  region  would 
have  ceased  to  be  of  use  as  a reservoir 
for  irrigation  purposes  to  the  surround- 
ing territory. 

The  most  magnificent  scenery  is  now 
outside  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  spe- 
cial sights,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  some 
labor  and  endurance  of  some  hardship. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Park,  Heart 
Lake,  Jackson  Lake,  Snake  River,  and  the 
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Tetons,  is  inaccessible  except  by  rough 
trails  and  the  use  of  pack-trains.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Park,  out  of  which  flow  the  Gibbon 
and  the  Madison.  The  whole  eastern 
part  is  almost  inaccessible,  except  in  the 
north,  towards  Soda  Butte  and  Cooke 
City,  by  horrible  wagon  roads,  and  south 
of  that  by  the  wildest  trails.  When  the 
government  shall  appropriate  money  to 
open  these  regions  some  notion  will  be 
had  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this 
Rocky  Mountain  country,  and  its  infinite 
variety  as  a pleasure-ground.  Road  sur- 
veys have  been  made  in  these  regions, 
and  roads  and  bridges  are  in  process  of 
construction,  so  that  year  by  year  the 
travel  can  take  a wider  sweep,  and  the 
thousands  of  camping  parties  can  visit 
new  scenes.  But  with  the  heavy  snows 
and  the  spring  thaws  the  highways  are 
much  injured,  and  the  main  part  of  the 
government’s  small  appropriation  is  ne- 
cessarily expended  in  repairs.  The  able 
superintendent,  however,  contrives  to  save 
some  money  for  improvements.  A bridge 
is  just  built  over  the  Madison,  and  the 
survey  is  nearly  complete,  and  portions 
of  the  new  road  are  built  between  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Cooke  City. 
This  road  of  fifty  miles,  which  is  used  by 
teams  for  hauling  ore  and  supplies,  and 
by  camping  parties  who  enter  the  Park 
at  Cooke  City,  goes  through  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  the  country— great  grassy 
uplands,  where  the  antelope  and  the  deer 
and  the  elk  roam,  and  splendid  rock 
mountains  ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet 
high — crossing  the  Yellowstone  and  many 
clear  and  beautiful  streams.  This  road  is 
about  the  worst  road  that  I ever  saw 
horses  and  mules  attempt  to  haul  wagons 
over.  Road-making  is,  however,  carried 
on  with  a great  deal  of  energy.  The  su- 
perintendent has  a soldier’s  and  survey- 
or’s eye  for  feasible  routes,  and  some 
passable  roads  are  made  at  small  cost 
where  to  the  ordinary  eye  road -build- 
ing seems  almost  impracticable.  His  the- 
ory is  that  it  is  better  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public  to  build  twenty  miles 
of  good  road  with  fair  grades  than  to  use 
up  his  money  in  one  mile  of  macadam, 
and  consume  twenty  years  in  opening 
the  Park  to  the  public.  I must  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Park  roads  are  uncommon- 
ly good,  and  would  be  so  considered  any- 
where. They  are  not  free  from  dust,  but 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  the  grades  are 


fair.  If  the  superintendent  is  permitted 
to  carry  out  his  intelligent  and  econom- 
ical plans,  the  Park  will  year  by  year  be 
more  accessible  and  attractive. 

The  forests  of  the  Park  are  of  small 
trees,  for  its  average  altitude  is  over  seven 
thousand  feet.  These  are  mainly  firs, 
pines,  balsams,  and  aspens  — few  if  any 
large  trees — but  the  growth  is  essential 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Park  and  its  use  as 
a water -storer.  Under  the  civil  admin- 
istration frequent  and  extensive  fires  oc- 
curred, and  the  country  is  literally  full 
of  fallen  dead  timber.  If  a fire  starts, 
and  in  the  dry  time  gets  into  the  tree- 
tops,  it  will  run  over  a vast  area  in  spite 
of  human  efforts.  The  main  anxiety  of 
the  Park  guardians  in  the  summer  is  on 
account  of  forest  fires.  The  Park  is  full 
of  gatne.  All  the  streams  abound  in 
fish,  mainly  varieties  of  trout,  the  best 
being  those  transplanted  there  from  our 
Eastern  trout  streams.  Wild  geese  and 
ducks  and  pelicans  and  gulls  abound  on 
all  the  lakes  and  ponds.  Since  game 
has  been  preserved  it  has  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly. There  are  a few  buffaloes  left, 
but  in  the  warm  season  they  go  up  the 
mountains  to  the  snow  patches;  and  so 
do  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  elks. 
Antelopes  are  also  abundant.  I saw 
many  of  these  graceful  animals  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  Deer  are  equally  nu- 
merous. There  are  many  moun  tain-sheep. 
There  are  enough  of  other  wild  animals, 
such  as  the  coyote,  the  porcupine,  and 
the  woodchuck,  many  singing-birds,  and 
everywhere  hawks,  ospreys,  and  eagles. 
The  air  and  the  waters  are  alive  with  an- 
imal life.  The  bear  of  course,  black  and 
cinnamon.  The  bear  is  domestically  in- 
clined, and  since  he  is  not  shot  at,  he  has 
not  only  multiplied  his  kind,  but  become 
pleasantly  familiar.  He  is  a regular 
boarder  at  some  of  the  hotels,  and  he  likes 
to  come  around  the  camps  for  food.  He 
is  a humorous  kind  of  beast,  and  being 
well  treated,  he  seems  inclined  to  cause 
little  trouble,  though  sometimes  he  does 
make  a mess  of  people’s  kitchens.  I 
should  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  prodi- 
gality and  brilliancy  of  the  wild  flowers. 
Think  of  acres  of  blue  gentians,  bluebells, 
wild  sunflowers,  wild  geraniums,  asters, 
marguerites,  golden-rods  of  many  varie- 
ties, and  countless  other  exquisite  and 
bright  blooms  I 

Since  the  Park  has  passed  under  mili- 
tary control  fires  are  infrequent,  poaching 
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is  suppressed,  the  “formations”  are  no 
longer  defaced,  roads  are  improved,  and 
the  region  is  saved  with  its  natural  beau- 
ty for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people. 
The  Interior  Department  made  stringent 
rules,  with  adequate  penalties  for  their 
infraction,  and  the  military  arm  in  com- 
mand has  enforced  them  splendidly.  The 
good  citizen  rejoices  that  there  is  at  least 
one  spot  in  the  United  States  where  law 
is  promptly  enforced.  In  this  respect  Yel- 
lowstone Park  is  a moral  lesson  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  United  States.  The 
lawless  and  the  marauders  are  promptly 
caught,  tried  (by  a civil  officer),  fined,  and 
ejected.  For  six  years  Captain  George 
S.  Anderson,  a West-Pointer,  and  of  the 
cavalry  service,  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Park.  He  has  two  companies  of 
cavalry ; one  of  them  is  stationed  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  the  other, 
during  the  summer,  at  the  Upper  Basin. 
The  latter  is  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Captain  Scott,  a very  energetic 
officer.  Outposts  of  a sergeant  and  two 
to  four  men  are  stationed  at  various  out- 
lying places.  All  the  roads  are  patrolled, 
the  trails  are  watched,  the  “formations” 
and  all  the  “wonders”  are  guarded,  and 
all  the  few  passes  and  entrances  to  the 
Park  are  under  inspection.  All  who  en- 
ter the  Park  are  registered,  and  all  are 
liable  to  be  searched  for  fire-arms.  Arms 
are  taken  away  from  travellers  and  camp- 
ing parties,  and  hunters  going  through 
the  Park  for  game  south  of  it  have  their 
guns  sealed  until  they  pass  out  of  the 
Park.  There  is  rigid  discipline,  but  it  is 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  Park  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  law- 
abiding  people.  Fishing  is  absolutely 
free  to  everybody.  There  is  abundance 
of  dead  fallen  timber  for  camp-fires.  No 
check  is  put  upon  its  use.  But  there  is 
a heavy  penalty  for  any  one  who  leaves 
a fire  unextinguished  when  he  moves  on. 
There  is  another  stringent  rule  about 
defacing  the  “formations”  by  writing  or 
scratching  or  cutting  names  on  them,  and 
against  breaking  off  or  carrying  away 
specimens  of  any  sort.  Vandalism  in  this 
respect  is  stopped.  When  Captain  An- 
derson took  command  the  most  beauti- 
ful “ formations  ” were  defaced  by  names 
written  or  scratched  over  them.  He  set 
his  soldiers  to  chiselling  and  rubbing  out 
these  offensive  names  and  inscriptions. 
Only  in  this  way  could  the  guardians  see 
if  new  names  were  added.  This  is  the 


only  place  in  the  wide  world  that  I know 
where  vulgar  and  lawless  people  are  real- 
ly restrained  from  writing  their  names  in 
conspicuous  places, and  from  thus  defacing 
monuments  and  natural  objects.  As  an 
American,  I am  exceedingly  proud  of  this 
achievement  of  Captain  Anderson  and  his 
officers.  When  I drove  over  the  regular 
road  to  the  Canon  I met  one  party  of 
roughs  being  escorted  out  of  the  Park  by 
a soldier  for  leaving  a camp-fire  burn- 
ing, and  another  of  three  men  in  a can- 
vas-covered wagon  also  being  escorted 
to  Mammoth  for  trial  for  writing  their 
names  on  the  “formations”  at  the  Upper 
Basin.  Whoever  is  caught  in  any  act  of 
vandalism  is  turned  back  by  the  road  he 
came,  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  rest  of 
the  Park.  I will  not  say  that  this  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  the  only  part  of  the 
oountry  where  this  lesson  of  obedience  to 
law  is  badly  needed,  but  it  is  one  of  them. 
I may  be  permitted  to  add,  as  an  impar- 
tial spectator,  that  the  Park  is  now  in  ex- 
cellent hands.  The  intelligent  rules  of 
the  Interior  Department  could  only  be 
carried  out  by. military  discipline,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  not  only  that  the  present 
very  energetic  and  efficient  and  wise  man- 
agement will  not  be  disturbed  in  its  work, 
but  that  the  government  will,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  visiting  the  Park,  be  a 
little  more  liberal  in  money  appropria- 
tions. If  Captain  Anderson  is  left  to 
carry  out  his  excellent  and  economical 
plans,  and  to  protect  the  region  by  aid  of 
the  capable  officers  with  him,  the  whole 
country  will  have  reason  *to  be  proud  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  and  its  condition. 

The  transportation  service  in  the  Park 
is  managed  by  one  company,  and  the  ho- 
tels, lunch-houses,  and  supply  of  food  by 
another.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
whole  transportation  service  is  excellent- 
very  comfortable  coaches  and  carriages, 
good  horses,  expert  and  civil  drivers— and 
that  the  whole  service  is  prompt  and  agree- 
able. The  same  praise  can  be  as  emphat- 
ically given  to  the  entire  hotel  and  lunch 
service.  I was  surprised  to  find  uniform- 
ly such  good  fare  in  this  remote  moun- 
tain region  — very  obliging  attendants; 
excellent,  well-cooked  food  in  abundant 
variety;  everywhere  plenty  of  good  milk 
and  fruits.  The  management  of  these 
two  departments  matches  the  good  gen- 
eral management  of  the  Park.  As  an 
American,  as  I said  before,  I feel  inclined 
to  boast  of  these  things. 
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V. 

The  lady  who  said  that  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  a safety-valve  for  the 
United  States,  in  respect  to  its  internal 
energies,  might  have  said  also  that  the 
mountain  West  is  another  kind  of  vent, 
for  the  restlessness  and  love  of  adventure 
of  that  part  of  our  population  which  is 
always  on  the  move,  likes  the  excitement 
of  an  unrestrained  life,  and  always  ex- 
pects “to  strike  it  rich  ” by  speculation 
and  chance  enterprises,  and  not  by  pa- 
tient, thrifty  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
State  of  Illinois,  especially  the  middle  and 
southern  part,  was  some  forty  years  ago 
little  more  than  a treeless  prairie,  dotted 
over  with  cabins,  in  which  were  fever- 
stricken  settlers.  It  is  now  tree-planted, 
full  of  pretty  villages,  thriving  farms, 
comfortable  and  pretty  houses,  with  neat 
gardens,  flowers,  fruits,  and  domestic 
peace.  Emigration  was  restrained  this 
side  the  Mississippi  long  enough  for  the 
country  to  get  cultivated  and  civilized. 
There  can  be  no  satisfactory  civilization 
without  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
with  thrift  and  economy.  The  theme  is 
a fruitful  one  for  the  political  economist 
and  the  student  of  sociology. 

Speaking  of  law  and  the  enforcement 
of  discipline  in  Yellowstone  Park,  I 
heard  the  story  of  a bear  there,  which  I 
consider  exceedingly  important  not  only 
as  a comment  on  the  discipline  of  the 
Park,  but  as  a moral  lesson  to  parents  in 
domestic  obedience.  The  story  is  literally 
true,  and  if  it  yrere  not  I should  not  re- 
peat it,  for  it  would  have  no  value.  Mr. 
Kipling  says  “ the  law  of  the  jungle  is — 


Obey.”  This  also  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
Yellowstone  Park.  There  is  a lunch 
station  at  the  Upper  Basin,  near  Old 
Faithful,  kept  by  a very  intelligent  and 
ingenious  man.  He  got  acquainted  last 
year  with  a she-bear,  who  used  to  come  to 
his  house  every  day  and  walk  into  the 
kitchen  for  food  for  herself  and  her  two 
cubs.  The  cubs  never  came.  The  keeper 
got  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  bear, 
who  was  always  civil  and  well-behaved, 
and  would  take  food  from  his  hand  (with- 
out taking  the  hand).  One  day  towards 
sunset  the  bear  came  to  the  kitchen,  and 
having  received  her  portion,  she  went  out 
of  the  back  door  to  carry  it  to  her  cubs. 
To  her  surprise  and  anger,  the  cubs  were 
there  waiting  for  her.  She  laid  down  the 
food,  and  rushed  at  her  infants  and  gave 
them  a rousing  spanking.  44  She  did  not 
cuff  them;  she  spanked  them,”  and  then 
she  drove  them  back  into  the  woods,  cuff- 
ing them  and  knocking  them  at  every 
step.  When  she  reached  the  spot  where 
she  had  told  them  to  wait,  she  left  them 
there  and  returned  to  the  house.  4 And 
there  she  staid  in  the  kitchen  for  two 
whole  hours,  making  the  disobedient  chil- 
dren wait  for  their  food,  simply  to  disci- 
pline them  and  teach  them  obedience. 
The  explanation  is  very  natural.  When 
the  bear  leaves  her  young  in  a particular 
place  and  goes  in  search  of  food  for  them, 
if  they  stray  away  in  her  absence  she  has 
great  difficulty  in  finding  them.  The 
mother  knew  that  the  safety  of  her  cubs 
and  her  own  peace  of  mind  depended 
upon  strict  discipline  in  the  family.  O 
that  we  had  more  such  mothers  in  the 
United  States! 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  November  4,  1896. — The 
National  elections,  November  3,  resulted  in  a 
sweeping  Republican  victory,  William  McKinley  and 
Garret  A.  Hobart  being  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  a popular  majority  of  a million,  and 
a majority  of  about  100  in  the  Electoral  College. 
The  New  England  and  Middle  States  gave  unprece- 
dented pluralities  for  the  Republican  electors. 

From  October  5 to  October  10  the  Czar  and  Cza- 
rina were  the  guests  of  the  French  nation.  They 
were  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and 
an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  was  believed 
to  have  resulted  from  the  visit. 


September  17. — At  Baltimore,  Enoch  Pratt,  the 
philanthropist,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 

October  3. — At  London,  William  Morris,  the  poet, 
aged  tiftv-two  years. 

October  8. — At  Whitby,  England,  George  Louis 
Pamella  Busson  du  Maurier,  the  artist  and  novelist, 
aged  sixtv-two  years. 

October  10. — At  Ha  warden,  the  Most  Rev.  Edward 
White  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aged 
sixtv-seven  years. 

October  23. — At  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Charles  F.  Crisp, 
ex  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  aged 
tif tv-one  years. 
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AX  OPTICAL  DILEMMA. 

BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 


ELDER  BRADLEY  bad  lost  bis  spectacles, 
and  be  was  in  despair.  He  was  nearly 
bliud  without  them,  and  there  was  no  one  at 
home  to  bunt  them  for  him.  His  wife  bad 
gone  out  visiting  for  the  afternoon  ; and  be  had 
just  seen  Dinah,  the  cook,  stride  gleefully  out 
the  front  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  arrayed 
in  all  her  “ society  uniform,”  on  her  way  to  a 
church  funeral.  She  would  not  be  home  until 
dark. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  elder  had  to  make  out  bis  report  to  be 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  session  this  even- 
ing. It  had  to  be  done. 

He  could  not,  from  where  he  sat,  distinguish 
the  pink  lion's  head  from  the  purple  rose-buds 
on  the  handsome  new  American  Brussels  rug 
that  bis  wife  bad  bought  him  as  a Christmas 
gift — to  lay  under  her  sewing-machine — al- 
though he  could  put  out  his  boot  and  touch  it. 
How  could  he  expect  to  find  anything  so  small 
as  a pair  of  spectacles  ? 

The  elder  was  a very  old  man,  and  for  years 
his  focal  point  had  been  moving  off  gradually, 
until  now  his  chief  pleasures  of  sight  were  to 
be  found  out-of-doors,  where  the  distant  views 
came  gratefully  to  meet  him. 

He  could  more  easily  distinguish  the  dark 
glass  insulators  from  the  little  sparrows  that 
sometimes  came  to  visit  them  upou  the  tele- 
graph-pole a quarter  of  a mile  away  than  he 
could  discriminate  between  the  beans  and  pie 
that  lay  together  on  his  dinner  plate. 

Indeed,  when  his  glasses  staid  lost  over 
meal-times,  as  they  had  occasionally  done,  he 
had,  after  vainly  struggling  to  locate  the  va- 
rious viands  upou  his  plate  and  suffering 
repeated  palatal  disappointments,  generally 
ended  by  stirring  them  all  together,  with 
the  declaration  that  he  would  at  least  get 
one  certain  taste,  and  abide  by  it. 

This  would  seem  to  show  him  to  have  been 
an  essentially  amiable  man,  even  though  he 
was^occasiouaily  mastered  by  such  outbursts 
of  impatience  as  this;  for,  be  it  said  to  his 
credit,  he  always  left  a clean  plate. 

The  truth  is,  Elder  Bradley  was  an  earnest, 
good  man,  and  he  had  tried  all  his  life,  in  a 
modest,  undeclared  way,  to  be  a Christian 
philosopher.  And  he  would  try  it  now.  He 
had  been,  for  an  hour  after  his  mishap,  walk- 
ing more  rapidly  than  was  his  habit  up  and 
down  the  entire  length  of  the  hall  that  divid- 
ed the  house  into  two  distinct  sides,  and  his 
head  had  hung  low  upon  his  bosom.  He  had 
been  pondering.  Or  perhaps  he  had  been 
praying.  His  dilemma  was  by  no  means  a 
thing  to  be  taken  lightly. 


Suddenly  realizing,  however,  that  he  had 
squandered  the  greater  part  of  a valuable 
afternoon  iu  useless  repining,  he  now  lifted 
his  head  and  glanced  about  him. 

“ I’iu  a-goiu’  to  find  them  blame  spec's — 
eyes  or  no  eyes!"  He  spoke  with  a steady 
voice  that  had  in  it  the  ring  of  the  invincible 
spirit  that  dares  failure.  And  now,  having 
resolved  and  spoken,  he  turned  and  entered 
the  dining-rooin — and  sat  down.  It  was  here 
that  he  remembered  having  last  used  the 
glasses.  He  would  sit  here  and  think. 

It  was  a rather  small  room,  which  would 
have  been  an  advantage  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. But  to  the  elder  its  dimensions  were 
au  insurmountable  difficulty.  How  can  one 
compass  a forty-rod  locus  within  the  limits  of 
a twelve  by  sixteen  foot  room  ? 

But  if  his  eyes  could  not  help  him,  his  hands 
must.  He  had  taken  as  few  steps  as  possible 
in  going  about  the  room,  lest  he  should  tread 
upon  the  glasses  unawares ; and  now,  stepping 
gingerly,  and  sometimes  merely  pushing  his 
feet  along,  he  approached  his  writing-table 
and  sat  down  before  it.  Then  he  began  to 
feel.  It  was  a tedious  experiment  and  a haz- 
ardous one,  and  after  a fewr  moments  of  ner- 
vous aud  fruitless  groping,  he  sought  relief  in 
expression. 

“That’s  right!  turn  over!”  he  exclaimed. 
“ I s’pose  you’re  the  red  ink  ! Now  if  I could 
jest  capsize  the  mucilage  - bqjbtle  au’  my  bag 
o’  snuff,  an’  stir  in  that  powder  I laid  out 
here  to  take,  it  w’ould  be  purty  cheerful  for 
them  liddle-de-dees  au’  furbelows  thet’s  layin’ 
everywhere.  I hope  they’ll  ketch  it  ef  any- 
thing does  ! They’s  nothin’  I feel  so  much  like 
doin’ ez  takiira  spoon  to  the  whole  business!*’ 

The  elder  was  a popular  father,  grandfather, 
uncle,  husband,  and  Bible-class  teacher  to  a 
baud  of  devoted  women  of  needle- work  and 
hand-paiutiug  proclivities,  and  his  writing- 
table  w as  a favorite  target  for  their  patiently 
wrought-  love-missiles. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  old 
man’s  kindliness  of  nature  was  that  it  was 
only  when  he  was  wrought  up  to  the  point 
of  desperation,  as  now,  that  he  spoke  his 
mind  about  the  gewgaws  which  his  soul  de- 
spised. 

There  are  very  few'  good  old  elders  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  care  to  have  pink 
bows  tied  on  their  penholders,  or  to  be  re- 
minded at  every  turn  that  they  are  haud- 
paiuted  and  daisy-decked  “ Dear  Gran dfath el’s.’5. 
It  is  rather  inconvenient  to  have  to  dodge  a 
daisy  or  a motto  every  time  one  wants  to  dry 
a letter  on  his  blotting-pad,  and  the  haud- 
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Good  Book  for  relief,  even  when,  as  now,  he 
remembered  having  worn  the  glasses  after  his 
daily  reading. 

Failing  to  find  them  here,  he  suddenly  ran 
his  hand  over  his  forehead  with  an  eager 
movement.  Many  a time  these  very  spec- 
tacles had  come  back  to  him  there,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  always  one  of  the  last  places  he 
remembered  to  examine.  But  they  were  not 
there  now. 

He  chuckled,  even  in  his  despair,  as  he 
dropped  his  hand. 

“ Til  look  there  agin  after  a while.  Maybe 
when  he’s  afeerd  I’ll  clair  lose  my  soul,  he’ll 
fetch  ’em  back  to  me  !” 

The  old  man  had  often  playfully  asserted 
that  his  “guardeen  augel”  found  his  lost 
glasses,  and  laid  them  back  on  his  head  for 
him  wheu  he  saw  him  tried  beyond  his 
strength.  Aud  maybe  he  was  right.  Who  can 
tell?  That  there  is  some  sort  of  so-called 
“ supernatural  ” intervention  in  such  matters 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt. 

There  is  a race  of  browuies,  probably — or 
maybe  they  are  imps — whose  business  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  catch  up  any  needed  trifle — 
a suddenly  dropped  needle,  the  very  leaf  in 
the  morning  paper  that  the  reader  had  a mo- 
ment ago  aud  that,  holds  u continuations,”  the 
scissors  just  now  at  his  elbow,  his  collar  button 
— and  to  hide  it  until  the  loser  swears  his  ulti- 
mate, most  desperate  swear ! 

When  the  profauity  is  satisfactory,  the  little 
fellows  usually  fetch  back  the  missing  article, 
lay  it  noiselessly  under  the  swearer’s  nose,  anil 
vanish. 

At  other  times,  when  the  victim  persistently 
declines  profauity,  they  have  been  known  to 
amiably  restore  the  articles  after  a reasonable 
time,  and  to  lay  them  so  absurdly  in  evidence 
that  the  hitherto  forbearing  man  breaks  his 
record  iu  a volley  of  imprecations. 

When  this  happens,  if  one  has  presence  of 
mind  to  listen,  he  can  distinctly  hear  a flue 
metallic  titter  along  the  tops  of  the  furniture 
and  a hasty  scamper,  as  of  tiny  scurrying 
feet. 

This  may  sound  jocund,  but  the  writer  tes- 
tifies that  it  is  true. 

Of  course  when  the  victim  is  a lady  the 
pixies  do  not  require  of  them  men’s  oaths. 
But  they  will  have  only  her  best. 

When  the  elder  had  tried  iu  vain  all  the 
probable  places  where  his  glasses  might  be 
hidden,  he  begau  to  realize  that  there  was  only 
one  thing  left  for  him  to  do.  He  must  feel  all 
over  the  floor. 

He  was  a fat  old  man  and  short  of  neck. 

For  five  years  he  had  realized  a feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship  permitted  stauding  in  prayer.  It 
hurt  him  to  kneel.  But  nothing  could  hurt 
him  so  much  as  to  fail  to  hand  in  his  report 
to-night.  Indeed,  the  missionary  collection 
"would  be  affected  by  it.  It  must  be  written. 

He  found  a corner  of  the  room  and  got 


down  on  his  marrow  - bones,  throwing  his 
hands  forward  and  bringing  them  back  in  far- 
reaching  curves,  as  one  swimming.  This  was 
hard  work,  and  before  many  minutes  great 
drops  of  perspiration  wrere  falling  upon  the 
carpet  aud  the  old  man’s  breath  came  in  quick 
gasps. 

“ Ef  I jest  had  the  blame  things  for  a min- 
ute to  slip  on  my  eyes,  why,  I could  find  'em — 
easy  enough  !”  he  ejaculated — desperation  in 
his  voice. 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  say  a number  of 
things  that  were  lacking  iu  moderation,  and 
consequently  very  sinful — in  au  elder  of  the 
church. 

The  “bad  words”  spoken  in  the  vacant 
house  fell  accusingly  upon  the  speaker’s  ears, 
and  they  must  have  startled  him,  for  he 
hastened  to  add : “ I don’t  see  w'here  no  sense 
o’ jestice  comes  in,  nohow,  in  allowin’  a man 
on  the  very  eve  of  doin’  his  Christian  duty  to 
lose  his  most  important  wherewithal!” 

This  plea  wae  no  doubt  in  mild  extenuation 
of  the  explosi^fcttiat  had  preceded  it,  aud  as 
he  turned  aiul^^^y  himself  forward  by  his 
elbows  to  compassPnew  section  of  the  room, 
which,  by-tbe-way,  seemed  suddenly  expauded 
in  size,  he  began  to  realize  that  the  plea  was  in 
itself  most  sinful — even  more  so  than  the  out- 
burst, perhaps,  being  au  implication  of  divine 
injustice. 

A lump  came  into  his  throat,  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded laboriously  along  on  his  dry  swim,  he 
felt  for  a moment  in  danger  of  crying. 

Of  course  this  would  never  do,  but  there  w*as 
just  so  much  emotion  within  him,  and  it  had 
beguu  to  ferment. 

Before  he  realized  his  excitement  his  arms 
were  flying  about  wildly  and  he  w'as  shrieking 
iu  a frenzy. 

“ But  I must  have  'em  ! I must  hare  'em  ! I 
must,  I say;  O Lord,  I must — I must  have 
them  spectacles!  Lor-r-d,  I have  work  to 
do — for  Thee — an’  I am  eager  to  perform  it. 
All  I ask  is  ./ire  minuted  use  o'  my  eyes , so  tbet  I 
may  pursue  this  search  in  patience — ” 

His  voice  broke  here  in  a real  sob. 

And  just  now  it  w'as  that  his  left  hand,  fum- 
bling over  the  foot  of  the  sewing-machine 
treadle,  ran  against  a familiar  bit  of  steel  w ire. 

If  it  had  connected  with  au  ordinary  elec- 
tric battery,  the  resulting  shock  could  scarcely 
have  beeu  more  pronounced. 

There  was  something  really  pathetic  in  the 
spasmodic  grasp  with  which  he  seized  the 
glasses,  and  as  he  rose  to  a sitting  posture  aud 
lifted  them  to  his  eyes,  his  hand  shook  piti- 
fully. 

“ Thank  the  Lord ! Now  I can  see  to  look  for 
'em!"  he  exclaimed,  fervently, as  he  trembling- 
ly brought  the  curved  ends  of  the  wire  around 
his  ears.  “ Yas,  Lord,  with  Thy  help  I will  keep 
my  vow — an’  pursue  this  search  in  patience,” 
he  added,  as  he  begau  looking  around  him — his 
wet,  red  face  beaming  w’itli  pleasure  over  the 
recovery  of  his  near  vision.  So  happy  was  he. 
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indeed,  in  the  new  possession,  that,  instead  of  And  then  she  added,  with  a sweet,  wifely 
rising,  he  sat  still  iu  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  tenderness  : “To  prove  to  you  thet  you  ain’t 
some  time,  running  his  eyes  with  rapid  scru-  well,  honey,  yo’  glasses  are  on  yo’  nose  right 
tiny  over  the  carpet  near  him.  He  sat  here  now.  You  better  go  lay  down.” 
a long  time — even  forgetting  his  discomfort,  Bradley  looked  straight  into  her  face  for 
while  he  turned  as  on  a pivot  as  the  search  some  moments,  but  she  did  not  even  blink, 
required.  Though  the  missing  articles  did  not  Then  he  said,  in  an  awe-stricken  voice:  “ Ef 
promptly  appear  at  his  side,  Bradley  felt  that  what  you  say  is  true,  Maria — an*  from  the 
he  was  having  a good  time,  and  so  he  was,  clairness  with  which  I see  the  serious  expres- 
comparatively.  Of  course  he  would  find  the  siou  of  yo’  countenance  I reckon  it  must  be 
glasses  presently.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  so — ef  it  is  so — ” He  paused  here,  and  a new 
What  a joy  to  see  its  face!  He  would  still  light  came  into  his  eyes,  aud  then  they  tilled 
have  time  to  do  the  report,  if  he  hurried  a with  tears.  “Why,  Maria  honey,  of  co'se  it's 

little.  He  began  to  rise  by  painful  stages.  so ! I know  wheu  I fouud  ’em  ! But  I was 

“Lemme  see!  The  last  thing  I done  was  to  so  full  o’  the  thought  thet  ef  I jest  had  my  sight 
open  the  sideboa’d  an’  cut  a piece  o’  pie  an’  I could  look  for  'em  thet  I slipped  ’em  on  my 
eat  it.  I must  o’  had  my  glasses  on  then.  I nose  an’  continued  the  search.  Feel  my  pulse, 
ricollec’  it  wras  sweet-potato  pie,  an’  it  was  honey;  I’ve  no  doubt  you’re  right.  I’m  a-goin’ 
scorched  ou  one  side.  Lordy  ! but  what  a to  have  a spell  o’  sickness.” 
pleasure  it  is  to  look  for  a thing  when  a person  “ Yes,  dearie,  I’m  ’feered  you  are. 
can  look  !”  He  crossed  over  to  the  sideboard.  The  good  womau  drew  him  over  to  the 
“Yas” — he  had  opened  the  dooj^ud  was  lounge  and  carefully  adjusted  a pillow  to  his 
cutting  another  piece  of  pie^r4*  H^^^^weet-  head.  “Now  take  a little  nap,  an’  I’ll  seud 
potato  pie,  an’  burnt  on  side  side  word  over  to  Elder  Jones’s  thet  you  aiu’t 

thet’s  left.  Yas,  an’  ril®Gvo  it  ag^^^He  feelin’  well  an’  can’t  come  to  pray er-mee tin* 

chuckled  as  he  took  a deep  bite.  to-night.  What  you  need  is  rest,  an’  a change 

“ Of  co’se  I must  ’a’  had  ’em  ou  when  I cm W^e  o’  subject.  I jest  been  over  to  May  Bennett’s, 
piey  or  I couldn’t ’ve  saw  it  so  distinc’ — an’ Inn-  an’  she’s  give  out  thet  she  an’ Pete  Sanders 
ished  that  slice  a-settin’  down  talkin’  to  her  at  has  broke  oft'  their  engagement — an’  Joe  Leg- 
the  sewin’-machine.  Ricollec’  I told  her  how  get,  why  his  leg’s  amputated  clean  off — an’ 
mother  used  to  put  cinnamon  in  hers.  I’ll  go  Susan  Tucker's  baby  had  seven  spasms  an’ — ” 
set  there  agin,  an*  maybe  by  lookin’  round — “That  sot  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,  wife.  But 
They  might  ’a’  dropped  in  her  daruin’-basket.”  ef  you  send  word  over  to  him  thet  I ain’t  well* 
It  was  while  he  sat  here,  running  one  baud  c|ou’t  send  tell  the  last  miuute,  please.  Ef 
through  the  basket  and  holding  the  slice  of  you  was  to,  he’d  come  by  here,  shore  — an’ 
pie  in  the  other,  that  he  heard  a step,  and  they’d  be  questions  ast,  an’  I conldu’t  stand  it. 
looking  up,  he  saw  his  wife.  Jest  send  word  wheu  the  second  bell  starts 

“ Why,  Ephraim  ! What  on  earth  !”  she  ex-  a-riugin’  thet  I ain’t  well.  An’  I ain’t , Maria.” 
claimed.  “ I lef  you  there  eatin’ that  pie  fo’  “I’m  convinced  o’  that,  Ephraim  — or  I 
hours. ago,  an’ I come  back  an’  find  you  settiu’  wouldn’t  send  the  message — an’  you  know  it. 
there  yet ! You  cert’n’y  ’ain’t  forgot  to  make  We  ain’t  so  hard  pressed  for  excuses  thet  we’re 
out  yo’  report  ?”  goiu’  to  lie  about  it.  I knowed  you  w asn’t  well 

“Forgot  nothin’,  Maria.”  He  swallowed  ez  soon  ez  1 see  that  piece  o’ pie.” 
laboriously  as  he  spoke.  “I  ’ain’t  done  a Bradley  coughed  a little.  “ Appearances  is 
thing  seuce  you  beeu  gone  blit  look  for  iny  sometimes  deceitful,  Maria.  I hadn’t  wrastleil 
glasses.  An’ I’m  a-lookiu’ for ’em  yet.”  with  thet  pie  ez  unsuccessful  ez  I seemed. 

Mrs.  Bradley  was  frightened.  She  walked  That  was  the  second  slice  I’d  et  sence  you 
straight  up  to  her  husband  and  took  his  hand.  left.  No,  the  truth  is,  I lost  my  glasses,  an’  I 
“ Ephraim,”  she  said,  gently,  aud  as  she  spoke  got  erritated  an’  flew  into  a temper  an’  said 
she  drew  the  remainder  of  the  pie  from  his  things.  An’  the  Lord,  He  punished  me.  He 
yielding  fingers  — “Ephraim,  I wouldn’t  eat  took  my  reason  away.  He  gimme  the  glasses 
any  mo’  o’  that  heavy  pie  ef  I was  you.  You  an’ denied  me  the  know  ledge  of ’em.  But  I’m 
ain’t  well.  Ef  yoii  can’t  make  no  mo’  head-  tbaukful  to  Him  for  lettin’ine  have ’em — any- 
way ’n  that  ou  yo’  favorite  pie  in  fo’  hours,  how.  Ef  I was  fo’ordained  to  search  for ’em, 
you’re  shorely  goin’  to  be  took  sick.”  She  it  was  mighty  merciful  in  Him  to  loan  ’em  to 
took  her  haudkerchief  aud  wiped  his  forehead,  me  to  do  it  with.” 


SANTA  CLAUS’S  DANGRR.  “I  hope  Santa  will  fink  to  dive  me  dat  pit- 

It  was  Christmas  eve  in  a trolley  - ridden  ty  dolly,”  lisped  little  Marjorie, 
town.  Iu  the  nursery  the  children  had  hung  Mabel,  the  eldest,  was  silent  for  some  time, 
up  their  stockings  and  were  drowsily  discuss-  but  finally  she  said,  “ I’m  not  hoping  for  any 
ing  the  coming  of  Santa  Claus  with  their  particular  present,  but,”  she  added,  looking 
yawning  parents.  straight  at  her  papa,  “ I do  hope  the  trolley 

“I  hope  Santa  will  bring  me  a new  sled,”  won’t  run  over  Santa  Clans  before  he  fills  our 
said  Susie.  stockings  to-night !”  Eari.k  H.  Eaton. 
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TO  MY  PEN. 

Ah,  Pen,  what  possibilities  are  thine! 

What  wondrous  work,  what  thought  so  superfine, 
Could  flow  with  ease  from  off  thy  glistening  nib, 
What  whelming  truth,  what  entertaining  tib, 

If  only  it  had  happened  that  your  lot 
Elsewhere  were  cast ; if  only  you  hud  not 
By  some  vile  chance  been  doomed,  alas,  to  lie 
Among  the  tools  of  such  a hack  as  I! 

Suppose  you’d  chanced  to  go  to  Thackeray, 

How  ’mongst  all  pens  you  would  have  worn  the 
bay! 

Suppose  you’d  chanced  in  Dickens’  fist  to  rest, 
Amongst  all  pens  you’d  be  among  the  best! 

Suppose  you’d  chanced  to  be  the  pen  of  one — 
Great  privilege,  O Pen — like  Stevenson, 

Think  you  you’d  ever  begging  go  the  while 
Men  knew  that  you  had  fashioned  Treasure  Isle? 

By  thunder,  Pen,  you  almost  make  me  weep 
To  see  how  strangely  silent  you  do  keep. 

The  very  best  of  pens  you  are,  and  yet 
You  don’t  express  an  even  mild  regret. 

What’s  that?  The  thing  with  possibilities 
As  great  as  yours  is  always  fond  of  ease? 

And  doesn’t  give  a tinker’s  whack  for  fame? 
And  doesn’t  really  care  to  make  a name? 

And  doesn’t  care  a fig  for  chance?  I say, 

O Pen,  you  fill  me  up  with  blank  dismay  ; 

Yet,  still,  I can’t  deny  that  you  have  said 
A thing  which  must  occur  to  every  bead. 

’Tis  really  true  the  man  who’s  worth  a rap 
Just  does  his  work,  and  doesn’t  care  a snap 
For  Fame,  or  Name,  or  Chance,  but,  like  a man, 
Goes  on  and  does  the  very  best  he  can. 

And  so  I’ll  do  with  you,  my  Pen,  my  best ; 
Hack-work  or  what,  until  I’ve  earned  my  rest. 
And  if  it’s  good,  so  be  it;  if  it’s  bad, 

Let  Kindness  say  he  gave  the  best  he  had ! 

CAMPAIGN  AMENITIES. 

The  late  Presidential  campaign  lent  addi- 
tional piquancy  to  a political  anecdote  of  the 
Montana  Congressional  election  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
and  Mr.  Smith  his  Populist  opponent.  It  ap- 
pears that  one  day,  in  their  campaign,  they 
travelled  a short  distance  in  company.  They 
had  a very  interesting  conversation,  and  in 
consequence  Mr.  Smith  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  car  hurriedly  when  his  station  was  reached. 
He  caught  up  one  of  the  two  travelling-bags 
in  the  seat  in  front  and  rushed  out.  A few 
miles  further  on  Mr.  Corbett  left  the  train, 
taking  the  other  bag.  He  reached  his  hotel 
without  noticing  anything  unusual.  The  fol- 
lowing telegram,  however,  was  waiting  for  him : 

“ I have  the  wrong  b;i£  Contains  plug  of  tobacco, 
bottle  of  whiskey,  six-shooter,  and  Democratic  plat- 
form Is  it  yours?  Smith.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  about  to  open  his  meeting 
when  the  following  “rush”  telegram  was 
handed  to  him : 

“ I,  too,  have  wrong  bag.  Contains  ‘ Treatise  on 
Dynamite,’  picture  of  Mary  Ellen  Lease,  and  bundle 
of  hay  marked  ‘ collateral  security.’  Is  it  yours ? 

Corbett.” 


INSULTING  THE  COLONEL. 

Half  a dozen  of  ns  sat  ou  the  veranda  of  the 
village  hotel,  and  ou  a post  hung  the  cage  of 
a parrot  who  had  a word  for  everybody  pass- 
ing along  the  street.  By -and -by  Colonel 
Dallas  came  along,  head  up  and  body  as  rigid 
as  a crowbar,  and  no  sooner  had  the  parrot 
sighted  him  than  she  called  out, 

“ Ah,  there — stop,  there !” 

The  Colonel  came  to  an  instantaneous  halt 
and  looked  up  at  us,  and  after  a moment  he 
said : “ The  Colouel  hopes  that  every  man  in 
this  crowd  is  a gentleman,  but  that’s  no  way 
for  one  gentlemau  to  address  another.  What 
is  wauted  of  met” 

No  one  felt  like  explaining  the  exact  situa- 
tion to  the  peppery  old  whrrior,  and  the  dead 
sileuce  was  broken  by  the  parrot  exclaiming, 

44  Move  on,  there — move  on  !” 

“ Who  said  that?”  demanded  the  Colonel,  as 
he  bristled  up  and  glared  around.  “Gad, sirs, 
but  I am  not  used  to  be  talked  to  in  this  style, 
and  I want  an  explanation ! Will  the  gentle- 
mau who  told  me  to  move  on  be  gentleman 
enough  to  reveal  his  identity  ?” 

There  was  a good  deal  of  smiling,  but  no  ex- 
planations, and  while  the  Colouel  was  waxing 
hotter,  the  bird  cocked  her  head  and  shouted, 

“ Oh,  come  oft'  the  perch !” 

44  Gad,  sirs,  but  am  I to  be  insulted  to  my 
face  right  along?”  roared  the  old  fellow,  as  he 
tapped  one  of  the  columns  with  his  cane. 
“Am  I on  a perch — I,  Colonel  Robinson  Dal- 
las? Who  dares  to  use  such  laugnage  to  me? 
Which  of  you  supposed  gentlemen  made  that 
remark  ?” 

One  of  the  “supposed  ” was  about  to  explain 
matters,  when  the  parrot  chipped  in  with : 

44  Have  a drink  with  me  ?” 

“ Well,  being  as  I was  on  my  way  to  have  a 
drink,”  replied  the  Colonel,  “ and  being  as  I 
don’t  want  to  drink  alone,  I’ll  accept  the  in- 
vitation, but  it  could  have  been  put  in  a more 
formal  way.  Yes,  I don’t  miud  if  I do.” 

A shiver  went  over  the  crowd.  The  Colonel 
stood  waiting  for  somebody  to  make  a move 
towards  the  bar,  but  nobody  moved.  Thirty 
seconds  passed,  and  then  the  old  fellow  tapped 
with  his  cane  again,  and  exclaimed : 

“So  that  was  another  insult— the  worst  of 
all ! I am  halted — I am  called  up  here — I am 
made  a butt  of  ridicule  I There  are  six  of  you, 
and  each  and  eveiw  one  of  you  shall  be  waited 
on  by  my  seconds  before  the  sun  goes  down  ! 
Gad,  sirs,  hut  I will  take  you  in  succession  and 
bowl  you  over  like  so  many  ninepins!” 

With  that  he  turned  to  go.  We  could  have 
explained,  but  we  sat  still,  and  left  it  for  that 
pesky  parrot  to  yell  after  him, 

“Pull  down  your  vest,  Bill}'  — pull  down 
your  vest!” 

The  Colonel  instinctively  halted  and  pulled 
down  his  vest — glared  at  us — bowed  to  us,  and 
then  disappeared  around  the  corner,  and  gave 
us  a chance  to  rush  for  the  depot. 

A.  B.  Lewis. 
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tbfi  men.  be  bad  reaped.  *«.*i ions  censim* 

from  libs  cvmiHbmdUvg  officer*, 

I' he  Admiral  itdfc  ,mo  eh  manned  at  t he  thi£- 
tdnj/.s  al(Kvfi:cM%  rn  responding  to  the  vftiioM.s 
orders  ^lmVh  rXw  two  v**aeU  vwe 
w>  tVdiuvv  -in  HLii^nn  that  .mho  Sunday,  ji-lf <*r  th> 
Lhsphmfs  sermon.  In-,  addressed  .the  men  »n 
'the  .sufeji-cr ■.  utitl  earuesflv  urged  ih*  »n  i*»  live 
up  vu  iltt-ir  foil  duty  as  seamen. 

Next  mormcig  .this  Admiral  kUi/id  *111  the 
pMMp-iluek  to  Yvatch  the  Aifeadv' of  his  wards* 
fern  t there  Avu«  ii(f  rhan^e  in  vim  imigraniiu*?. 
;jt  ripthf  cfeunr  that  the  Matfittet  was  goiog 
lo  Nvin  again.  vhibp  to  the  old  *(uaMer- 
inastei  w Ik*  tva*  id  &h  ding  by  the  Signal-hat- 
y:uds,  liv said.  mipaHem  h . 

: ‘Atea^hyiv  'tojintiq  the  tiuifit-v  i(fe  t lie  men 
*.»o  this  ship  ¥' 

i A f the  sanie  moment  the  calm -was  broken 
fey  language  nuiif  fur  publical  ion  ) if  mJy  seeu- 
jar  periodica i,  borne  nil  t he  liv.slieuiug  breeze 
:huin  the  .yiuninhi. 

■\  Oh , ai  iy*  exclaimed  Ibe  old  Sal  t,  £*  fee  recog^ 
nized  the  tuireA  pi*  (the  MuuwW#  extenti**, 

kin  >rj  eXptT.i.  sir  * Onv  boys,  dotrt 


THjti  VS  WELVa  firEST, 

It  wanna  simpl?  amuifcr  birthday l%h;M’r 
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a .c  r j « wtm A*s,  d> Lem  ma , ; ' - .;  h\  ■ y4 , , 

t>i*  i*  tvnt  tfftuat  o'  im^Tryl-a’^^LLW jGrmV.s.tetioiV. ;- L 


, TOO  < Jf5  ohy  f ^rl'  lit^T  ' , . 

IVlH'l^G  tU?  hi?,i:  .r;rfrt|>i|V^!i;-  f«y-  t!>°  Vrnfci- 

-h  iirv  nH.  jiiLn^iiu.i)  jwjlilu’iiO.i. 

:*  ^ - <vt i ib'  L.*Mi 

|Uu  m£  l ht*  r>  ar  ,1  i»i‘  LSI  I vorircs. 

AhOM  tb«;  L4r  MO  Lnn*<!f,  in  sjiijt.  of: 

LfHiiiitiVu* 


aft lvj^/1  1 v*  'M 
UM«‘  *;LVt  * ;JV;  **-; 

•**  r ■ ^ t?Foji-pv/5  ■ Wsi:*  fsi-:;  :i  t cfcor-,: 

'••  ITs  (ill  W’  u\’\ „ "^n>\  Msi^.liV*.  ':*  V 
rhfj  mv  tv  a*,'  ftf  ojijkhL  a IhV 


1 Ilf?  mv  wa*,  filojijKiL  aim  in  a moraput 
%tnnl  UmwiF  krtftuif  iir  tf«t  m t&#r. 

w (v* |7r- "th«v  fit !v  %Vi*itr  ii«mmlru“  altth*;. 

iy'T<j  Liaiik Invar  noil)  11^^'  hr  unit- 

t*-*r»n1,  tiujini^  liiMKfir  toother.  “Thr?lr**  too 
Vionhml  srijuslfcsfclrl.*!  , 


t u i A v«n  Of  a ‘ f M VI 

!j$T  i!i^:e>itrfii^,.;.  ’•■'■; 


Thd  miidmuvr  a|h»r«>;\olio.»]  hwn  for  hix  fntc. 
:<»•!  j4rJ  MiLfeuLtv  in*  ink'd  1 im*r  ojtff^ 


•j cAV  Ail AfttTlHwBLv 

^g^aa 

bar  ) *k 
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LIT  F k’AI' Y iV- 1 'NOT  E:  S ® 


#r  fir  u.FTfwfs 


t;  |.  MA  V hay*  lint  a minute  to  speak  ra  you, 
l My  «l^.vr,  Ik-  a good  man ; t>d  virrtfhity i 
ho  rmbgndnid  ho  a good  man.  Not! dug  eke. 
tvWi  ^Vvfi  jnu  imy  you  warn}  to 

Ik*  . u\  * <*ml  hte®t  ^ :.  v 

flu***  wwtv  t die  last  «p;nkvV*«  41*  §ft 

Waller  Scott;*  and  Umy  were  Hpukfm  tit  Ldek- 

hail.  'On*  man  w hom  . Sent  f knew  so  Wi-i),  ami 

lpml  been  a good  notif 

Bn  dop*  Mr.  Lndg  /h0%  Idl'd  In  Jfon 

world  * and  so,  in  Id*  leiu-a* — the  ieinr*:  he 
r^relviirl  t he  Lock-’ 

hurfslwwv  kinMel> 'to  havp  been 

$»  ‘MM  .H, 

K\,u  n pvejih*\dn<:  ::fmriad^f,  II*  nftfe  made 
tip  of  obihim^imd  strong  ediitraflietlohs.  Ue 
w&sy  ^i^e*dilingty ^ iliy  — chtf^k  & 

t*£vrt  'ml ^ Which’  aftlieW)  hi  a;  iVmii  Ida 

He  $0'  #ya\}&yMn\\  ;£6t- ' ennvivmL 

Ik- iy  ais  akiic'afAf?^! I 1 wjnd j fce  fc  * y t? t 

it)'$'j£-  tlV^Tl  ^^mtioidy  a.SkbtidhHU^-  He  -. 
<p\iy k o.h  pt  n mu.  iml wyvrk/fk,  tmdurK hnl y, 
y <«tt  srf  Hxvta  ♦;  (|  *r>  n i > j ^ iy  H t>  Hr i - 

mor.  fcrtite  in  project*,  amhUiMii?y 'drsvimtug 
all  u|vpi.*>aehm}  to  friendship  or  otmipunmoyhip 
with  tin--  o\o  oh  llm  yWnrdHn'mO,  ourthiyt, 

self-diMriuofuL  Hut  *kou  i e ol  him l ..$«u:uy 
time  after  Jim  do i ig htei%n»dff  i age  tpjiuy  lip. 
hiivt  'Hisott  wrouVYu  Mr*].  fliigke*  /••diu^rutug 
hie  eo/t-in  hvw  *M  kmnv  yo«»  wiU  low  and 
mitkwfAud  him.  but  la.  .’♦*  iipt  mmv  ro  he 
hnowii,  to  bo  ^ppreehited,  si*  he  so  tlo- 

serves,  at  lirst ; bo  I'ttijtf  i*k*  at  a fiwi  »uuch  A 
'‘nr  fake  a good  luK«t  hammer  {it  stand'  frof 
hr  a sledge  one)  in  break  the  shell,  and;  the 
kvyiud  Avil)  ryptiy  yp4.  dJhiier  jvt?0}il  pxteribr 
] j»ti;hru  t einihehls  the  warmest  nfn’utidjn  nud 
when  hi-  <mee  roolesMe*  regard  he  never 
tihinigua”  ypHo  imvt  r ylhl  idiange,”  say?4  Mr. 
Lm»g^  ijeot.H'g  IliiH  hdter.  "Hu  Yvi,,s  InyVi 
hirusidf  where  hr  hived,  and  a non  try  ofkiy- 
iiky  in  othrr-i.’* 

it  is  nil  her  ah  idle  resting  studv—  partnui- 
larly  U<  Mi*?  inakeis,  of*  iiookK  wfo  wa t eh  the 
griidual  evoioiivov  of  JHh  LtUen < rtf 

Jolfft  utfx'iH  ■ Lytikhtii'h1  hy  3fr.  .Vndn  vv  Lang.,; 
flro  hook  !><w  hww  * fUDjoird;  su  its  Author  fed*. 

under  jn'a?  »y  A i 

cd'-Yf  irnd? . ho  thr^ji^y  sntiio  ,*.d'  wiijoh  he  did  kol. 
Jinfibi^uUK;;.  lt;^re>v  one  ftf  Mr,  fiftiitiW  : 

.h.'  in wnjuv>  b.wvr  edition  oi;  LookhmtS  ^'ikte 
xyhieh  nit  iu^WiditetdrY  diap.lhr 
<tt}u\fr  hvcM hu  rfe  'seamed  iff  Tie  rahte  ;;  ii i ul 
the*  fT>rrddt)et?ity  «k^teii  +wv td huh  Uy  d^gn‘ev,.h 
i .n’di- 1 hn  f w^  in>)n|ne^  hr  iikugrhdd \y  In^f  e wndet 
\o -V  \u;  tying  ,eonikWM:s  . tlia.t,  iti  (\<M iiii 

■ 1 tii”  iM  tf  .AVo»  -nib- tor,  , 7-7?v  fly 

AytiMxr:  1>ikw  Twu  yiftnww  ^‘h'v  f t4  Ab- 

INrfc*  ^urt#  ; " 


Wltrlf  may  oeem  to  rese tn  lily  • 

for  fho  di-iYuo-n  ; hut  he  realizes  tbbf  Mu?  < !m- 

• Aci<«r  pi  ■ hik  has  hoeil  so  Vt.diin-m.hr-Ti.y. 

^TdexloHrYYiid  & often  lUit^t ly  riimr^ t • 
til  a l?  a,  ihtTmisiye  nUpfiiidia  soi  no  ti 

nhli|V:  Tn  ke^ir  \VaUet  h Viusivl  f,  xv  JtetlTre  tearie 
*'il  ill  km»n  Luekhatt  )\0  puild  nor  iw  lp  i;dhu^ 
in  Ion:  Y%  it!)  !»hiu 

Thi*  mirk  m it  no>v  shmcl^  ir an  5hhui^k&; 
al  hiogrufibYk  a htEiijg  and  A 4fd)^r'Vev 
^iei  in  >r:?rr‘s  * LiiV '*  nngi  uiiilN  puhlkdnnl  in 
. J.^9,  and  fx>  y T he  Jdu  rnal  of  §it  Waiter  Scott  ^ 
made  pobl.n:,  in  tt-.f  eomjdefe  form, nujy  six; 
'.••;ir>  ago.  i hw  drat  ranksi  w* hi)  Jjosd oil’s  tm-. 
tdi?i  ial  'k^hdomord- ; ih^MhrnwlyW  i»  I)  all  irs  sad 
'ftt.ory-  of  inve^Mfd  hiUnr,  0 'fUmi^x i e • ( »ereft vc,^ 

♦ of'iimnujl  and  jdiysh.*,'il .denar  ami  «d  ut- 
Jer  duam  ial  w reck,  is  a r»-yord  of  one  of  the 
gi'muleyf/hravvsr  mtnggley  iMisfiic mm*- 

rlmt  ^0^  e\or  fougid  ndd  v.  on  ; amt,  in  the 
w hrde  U^tory  of  ni;r»m?fjgra|dMeh!  h f ur:M  n rn,  tt 
im.-  hardly  a peer,  Mtr  VaUtg  dmm  u*>t  i u k »•.  up 
the  uarniMve  ^ bum  Lock  Imf  tdmd;  *‘  idm  .lour- 
md  * kit.  it;  he  piVytthyi?  i.ovkljmt  tVon.  his 

birth  Jo  his  fn- at  it  , he  nl»ov,y  ms  Se«,u  iu  his 
ih'ifdi?  ‘ and  \*y  iiwawn  tdM.m  kliart's  roio 
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tainly  Lad  something  to  do  with  the  making 
of  Lis  own  virtues ; and  it  can  as  certainly  be 
asserted  that  Washington  bore  most  manfully 
such  trials  os  must  he  endured  by  mortal  men. 
Something  was  said  in  this  Department  of  the 
Magazine  last  month  about  the  virtues  of 
Washington  as  a man  and  a boy  as  he  is  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Miss  Sea- 
well  treats  of  Washington  as  a boy  only.  Bnt 
in  each  case  he  is  the  same  boy,  “ the  boy  who 
in  the  years  of  grateful  peace  was  to  learn  the 
first  lessous  of  life,  ere  war  and  the  changing 
fortunes  of  his  country  hurried  him  to  the 
field  and  to  the  couucil.  He  was  bred  a gen- 
tleman and  a man  of  honor,”  continues  Mr. 
Wilson,  “ in  the  free  Bchool  of  Virginia  society, 
with  the  generation  that  first  learned  what  it 
meant  to  maintain  English  communities  in 
America,  aud  in  self-respecting  independence.” 
“The  boy  was  a gentleman,  heart  and  sonl,” 
says  Miss  Sea  well ; “ not  because  ho  had  uo 
temptation  to  be  otherwise,  hut  because  lie 
chose  to  he  a gentleman.”  His  eyes  were  re- 
markable, she  tells  us ; his  figure  was  as  near 
perfect  ion  as  the  human  form  conld  be ; he  was 
tall,  athletic,  clean  of  limb  and  deep  of  chest, 
singularly  graceful,  and  developed  by  manly 
exercises,  by  a healthful  brain,  and  by  the 
most  wholesome  of  living.  She  declares  that 
indications  of  strong  passions,  of  fierce  loves 
and  hates  and  resentments,  were  stamped 
plainly  enough  upon  his  face,  but  stronger 
even  than  those  was  that  uoble  expression 
which  a purity  of  soul  and  a commanding 
will  always  writes  upon  the  human  counte- 
nance. This,  perhaps,  is  the  Washington  who 
is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  Washington  as 
history  and  romance  have  shown  him  to  us 
for  a century  or  more,  rather  than  the  Wash- 
ington of  flesh  and  blood  whom  Mr.  Wilson 
draws,  hut  perhaps  it  is  the  true  Washington, 
after  all,  bearing  manfully  whatever  mortals 
are  forced  to  bear,  and  virtuous  by  reason  of 
nature  and  his  own  endeavors. 

Miss  Seawell  is  a native  of  Washington’s 
native  State  and  native  county,  and,  natural- 
ly, she  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  Virgiuia  of 
the  -valley  of  the  Rappahannock,  which  has 
changed  so  little  since  Washington’s  early 
days.  Familiar  traditions,  handed  down 
through  a few  generations,  from  Washing- 
ton’s neighbors  aud  friends,  have  enabled  her 
to  bring  back  very  vividly  to  modern  eyes  the 
scenes  aud  incidents  of  his  boyhood,  his  youth- 
ful tastes  and  habits,  his  domestic  life  and  the 
domineering  influence  of  his  widowed  mother, 
w ho  reminds  us  so  strongly  of  that  masterful 
widowr  of  Colonel  Esmond  who  lived  in  the 
New  Castlewood,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  tho 
Potowmock  when  Washington,  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  Laurence,  first  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  Mount  Vernon.  While  Miss  Seaw'ell 
does  not  pretend  to  be  writing  history,  very 
many  of  the  characters  and  incidents  of  her 
little  hook  are  historical;  and  all  the  boys 
ami  girls  for  wThom  it  is  written  will  be  par- 


ticularly pleased  with  the  slave  boy  Billy  ami 
his  boundless  uncompromising  devotion  to 
“ Marse  George  ” ; for  Billy  is  a real  boy,  who 
survived  his  master,  and  was  remembered  aud 
freed  in  his  master’s  will  more  than  fifty  years 
after  he  followed  his  master,  in  the  train  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  in  1746,  to  Green  way  Court,  near 
Winchester;  and  he  is  “William  Lee  my  man, 
and  this  I give  him  as  a testimony  of  my  sense 
of  his  attachment  to  mo,  and  for  his  faithful 
service  during  the  Revolutionary  war.”  Billy 
w ent  to  Heaven,  no  doubt,  when  his  turn  came, 
with  a patent  of  nobility  in  liis  hand,  as  the 
man  and  friend  wdiom  Washington  never  for- 
got. And  none  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read 
of  them,  in  Miss  Sea  well’s  pages,  are  likely  to 
forget  either  Washington  or  Billy. 


The  motto  of  Fiona  Macleod’s  Green  Fire 1 
is  taken  from  “The  Annir  Choille,”  although 
no  hint  is  anywhere  given  as  to  who  or  what 
The  Auuir  Choille  is  or  was.  “There  are 
those  of  us,”  says  “‘The  Annir  Choille,’  who 
w'ould  rather  be  with  Cuthal  of  the  Woods, 
and  bo  drunk  w ith  green  fire,  than  gain  the 
paradise  of  the  holy  Molios  who  banned  him, 
if  in  that  gain  were  to  he  heard  no  more  the 
earth-sweet  ancient  song  of  the  blood  that  is 
in  the  veius  of  youth.  ...  O green  fire  of  life, 
pulse  of  the  world ! O Love,  O Youth,  O Dream 
of  Dreams!”  Auuir,  or  Anier,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  dictionaries  of 
history,  biography,  mythology,  or  fiction.  He 
figures,  in  one  of  the  Ossian  or  Finuian  legends 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  ns  a youth  w ho  was 
originally  a theological  student,  and  subse- 
quently a satirist  and  a free  liver.  He  at- 
tached himself,  about  a thousand  years  ago,  to 
Catlial,  King  of  Munster,  aud  out  of  that  sover- 
eign he  exorcised,  by  ingenious  stratagem,  a 
demon  of  epicurean  voracity  for  rich  food  and 
for  green  fire-water,  which  long  had  possessed 
his  majesty. 

“Green  Fire”  is  not  a very  cheerful  or  a 
very  realistic  tale.  The  scenes  open  aud  close 
in  Brittany,  while  much  of  the  action  takes 
place  in  the  Hebrides.  And  the  Green  Fire 
seems  to  he  that  spark  of  life  with  its  impul- 
sive ardors  which  comes  upon  the  earth  and 
spreads  swift  contagion  in  the  human  heart, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  is,  according  to 
the  author,  that  which  the  seedlings  feel  in 
the  brown  mould,  that  which  the  sap  feels 
on  the  trees,  that  which  the  blood  feels  on 
every  creature,  from  the  new't  in  the  pool  to 
the  nestling  bird.  The  name  of  Fioua  Macleod, 
which  is  a very  Scottish  name,  is  not  generally 
familiar  to  novel-readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  She  has  a remarkably  rich  aud  pic- 
turesque vocabulary,  as  will  he  inferred  from 
the  examples  given  above,  and  her  story,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  lias  no  very  visible  or 
distinct  conclusion,  will  find  many  admirers 

3 Green  Fire.  A Romance  By  Fiona  Maclbod. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  ii5.  New  York  : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 
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among  those  who  love  the  wildness  of  nature 
as  it  is  contained  iu  animate  and  inanimate 
things.  

Another  story  which  is  not  very  cheerful 
is  Iras : a Mystery ,4  by  nuother  comparatively 
unknown  writer,  Theo.  Douglas.  It  is  told  by 
its  own  hero,  who  found  the  absorbing  interest 
of  his  life  in  Egyptian  exploration  iu  the  early 
Eighties  of  the  present  century,  where  he  work- 
ed with  his  hands  as  well  as  with  his  brain,  in 
the  Nile  Valley,  uncovering  temple-sites,  open- 
ing tombs,  deciphering  hieroglyphics,  driving 
fellaheen,  and  building  up  theories, like  the  rest 
of  his  kind,  uutil  be  hardened  his  hands  and 
softened  his  brains,  and  was  sent  borne  to 
England,  a mental  and  physical  wreck.  There 
came  to  him,iu  bis  London  lodgings,  near  the 
British  Museum,  one  fine  day,  a mummy-case 
and  its  contents;  the  case  being  a hue  aud 
valuable  specimen,  aud  the  contents  consisting 
of  “ the  sole  orphan  and  virgin  daughter  of 
Khames,  High-Priest  of  Amen-Ra,  and  one  with 
Osiris,”  according  to  the  inscription  ou  the  cof- 
fin-plate. This  interesting  young  lady,  as  is 
to  be  expected,  is  restored  to  life,  and  becomes 
Iras,  about  whom  all  the  Mystery  centres. 

The  tale  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind,  and 
it  is  well  told.  The  Teller  of  it  admits,  in  the 
first  chapter,  that  he  is  half  mad,  but  he  de- 
clares, in  the  final  chapter,  that  the  doctors 
believe  him  to  be  sane  enough  to  make  his 
will,  which  latter  statement  some  of  the  ex- 
perts may  be  inclined  to  doubt.  He  is  full  of 
curious  hallucinations ; his  path  is  crossed  by 
a psychological  lady  with  magnetic  eyes,  aud 
by  a mysterious  stranger  in  that  sacerdotal 
costume,  and  with  that  blue  complexion,  which 
one  sees  portrayed  in  temples  and  tombs. 
And  there  are  spectral  illusions  in  plenty,  in- 
explicable appearances  and  disappearances, 
some  very  pretty  love-making,  and  even  a 
little  humor.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  here 
what  befell  Iras  at  the  cud  of  her  long  sleep 
of  thirty  centuries.  The  reader,  after  he  has 
made  her  acquaintance  iu  the  tlesh,  will  not 
rest  until  be  has  tried  to  solve  the  Mystery 
for  himself. 


A Bebelltous  Heroine  * by  Mr.  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  is  cheerful  enough,  although  it  is  out 
of  the  line  of  “A  House-Boat  on  the  Styx,” 
“Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica,”  “The  Water 
Ghost,”  or  of  the  other  works  of  that  clever 
young  writer.  And  it  is  quite  as  original  and 
quite  as  entertaining  as  anything  that  has  yet 
come  from  liis  pen.  Heroines  and  heroes  are 
very  apt  to  become  rebellious,  as  all  students 
of  fiction  know  so  well.  Within  the  p^st 
twelve  months  Mr.  Thomas  Sandys,  otherwise 
Sentimental  Tommy,  rebelled  against  the  des- 

*  Iras : a Mystery . By  Theo.  Douglas  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

& A Rebellious  Heroine.  A Story.  By  John  Ken- 
drick Bangs.  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smrdlky.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  95.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


potism  of  Mr.  Barrie,  and  refused  absolutely 
to  grow  up,  as  Mr.  Barrio  himself  has  told  us ; 
while  Mr.  Theron  Ware  unquestionably  re- 
fused, towards  the  end  of  his  published  career, 
to  do  what  Mr.  Frederic,  in  the  beginning,  in- 
tended to  make  him  do.  Mr.  Bangs’*  Heroine 
was  not  an  evolution ; she  was  created  Rebel- 
lious. Her  creator,  a creation  of  Mr.  Bangs,  is 
Mr.  Stuart  Hartley,  of  New  York,  the  author 
of  many  novels,  who,  nevertheless,  considers 
himself  a realist.  He  contends  that  he  does 
not  write  his  books,  he  simply  transcribes 
them  from  life  as  he  sees  it ; and  he  insists, 
always,  that  he  sees  life  as  it  is.  “The  hu- 
morist or  the  mere  romancer  may  create  a 
character,”  he  used  to  say,  “but  as  for  the 
novelist  with  a true  ideal  of  his  mission  in 
life,  he  had  better  leave  creation  to  nature.” 
And  when  he  is  asked  if,  in  his  estimation, 
“au  author  is  a thing  to  be  led  about  by  the 
nose  by  tbe  beings  he  selects  for  use  in  his 
books,”  he  acknowledges  that  while  the  mat- 
ter is  put  rather  strongly,  “ ou  the  whole  that 
is  about  the  size  of  it.”  He  asserts  that  he  io 
not  a photographer,  but  “ a soulscape-painter,” 
thus  proving  his  powers  of  creation  and  inven- 
tion ; and  his  Rebellious  Heroine  led  him  about 
by  the  nose  through  nearly  a dozen  chapters 
and  over  two  hundred  pages.  He  called  her 
Marguerite  Andrews;  he  provided  her  with  a 
convenient  and  conventional  aunt  to  act  as 
chaperon  ; he  gave  her  two  lovers — one  a good 
young  man,  who  was,  perhaps,  to  be  made 
happy  by  her  affection ; the  other,  a villain 
who  was  to  try  to  make  her  unhappy;  ho 
booked  them  all  to  sail  from  New  York  to 
Southampton  in  the  midsummer  of  1895;  the 
action  was  to  open  at  that  time,  tbe  passen- 
gers were  safely  bestowed  on  board  the  ship  at 
the  appointed  hour,  but  the  Heroine  “ missed 
the  steamer  by  three  minutes , and  it  was  all 
Hartley's  own  fault”  the  italics  being  employ- 
ed by  Mr.  Bangs  himself. 

How  the  Rebellion  became  a Revolution 
and  what  trials  and  tribulations  the  Heroine 
caused  the  author  need  not  be  set  down  here. 
It  is  a very  ingenious  piece  of  work;  and  it 
proves  that  Mr.  Bangs  is  as  happy  a soul- 
scape-painter as  be  was  in  his  photographs  of 
Demosthenes,  Confucius,  Nero,  Hamlet,  Napo- 
leon, and  Lncrezia  Borgia  during  the  famous 
summer  outing  of  the  Associated  Shades. 


A few  years  before  his  death  in  1852, Daniel 
Webster  said  to  his  frieud,  and  subsequent  bi- 
ographer, George  Ticknor  Curtis: — “You  have 
a future.  I have  none.  You  are  writing  a 
History  of  the  Constitution.  Yon  will  write 
that  work ; I shall  not.  Go  on  by  all  means, 
and  you  shall  have  every  aid  that  I can  give 
yon.”  The  work  iu  question  was  the  “History 
of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  Notices 
of  its  Principal  Framers,”  which,  at  once,  was 
accepted  as  a standard  authority  upon  its  sub- 
ject. It  was  followed  early  in  1891  by  the 
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first  volume  of  Curtis’s  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  Close  of  the  Civil  Mar,*  in  re- 
viewing wliicli,  in  these  columns,  the  present 
writer  quoted  these  words  of  Webster,  and 
remarked  that  the  great  statesman  did  not 
live  to  see  in  print  the  work  in  which  he  was 
so  greatly  interested.  It  is  a melancholy  fact 
that  Curtis  himself  died  before  he  could  com- 
plete the  equally  great  work  which  follows  it, 
the  second  volume  of  which  is  now  giveu  to 
the  world. 

It  was  Curtis’s  intention  to  carry  on  his  his- 
tory through  the  trying  struggle  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Constitution,  and  through  the 
later  period  when  certain  important  amend- 
ments had  been  adopted  and  put  into  opera- 
tion. He  explained  to  his  readers  that  the 
original  construction  and  application  of  the 
Constitution  were  of  vital  significance,  because 
those  who  had  first  to  administer  the  new 
government  belonged  to  the  generation  which 
framed  aud  established  it;  and  especially  be- 
cause many  of  them  were  actively  engaged  in 
framing  and  establishing  it,  or  in  opposing  or 
amending  it.  When  Mr.  Curtis  laid  down  his 
pen,  in  March,  1894,  the  present  volume  was 
well  under  way,  and  among  his  papers  was 
found  much  manuscript  matter  relating  to  it. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cuthbertson  Clayton,  a warm  and 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  a close  stu- 
dent of  political  science  ns  well,  has  edited 
with  care  and  skill  this  posthumous  material. 
He  tells  us  that  Curtis  had  proposed  to  write 
various  additional  chapters,  but  that  all  that 
has  been  preserved  in  complete  form  and 
available  for  publication  are  the  thirteen 
chapters  here  presented.  And  he  explains 
that  the  Notes  in  the  Appendix,  which  cover 
some  two  hundred  pages,  contain  a number  of 
brief  comments  relating  to  the  omitted  topics, 
and  from  Curtis’s  own  hand. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  second  vol- 
ume Curtis  declared  that  the  history  of 
opinion  and  belief  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Federal  Uniou  uuder  the  Constitution  is 
a study  necessary  to  any  one  who  would  un- 
derstand the  controversy  that  culminated,  in 
1860-1,  in  a civil  war  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter. To  pursue  this  study  intelligently,  he 
added,  one  must  begin  with  the  period  of  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  must  trace  tho  development  of  the  con- 
troversies about  its  character  through  many 
and  various  phases. 

How  well  Curtis  was  equipped  for  the  task 
he  undertook,  and  how  well  the  task  was  per- 
formed, the  world  has  known  and  acknow- 
ledged for  upward  of  forty  years.  His  schol- 
arly accuracy,  his  explicitness  of  detail,  his 
clearness  of  method,  and  his  absolute  impar- 

6  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  Stales  from 
their  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Close  of 

their  Civil  War.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  In 
Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Kd^es  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $3  each.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


tiality  have  never  been  questioned;  and  the 
work  will  remain  a lasting  and  noble  monu- 
ment to  its  author. 


In  tho  chapter  entitled  “Modem  Fiction,” 
in  his  latest  collection  of  essays,6 7  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  has  something  to  say  about 
cheerfulness  and  climax  in  romantic  invention 
and  creation,  which  will  appeal  strongly  to 
that  large  portion  of  t lie  community  who  in- 
variably looks  first  at  the  last  page  of  a novel 
to  see  “how  it  ends”;  and  which,  in  a way, 
may  be  applied  to  some  of  the  tales  here  under 
review.  “ We  come  back  to  the  general  propo- 
sition,” he  writes,  “ that  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  novel  is  that  it  shall  entertain. 
And  for  this  purpose  the  world  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  it  wants,  aud  always  will  want,  a 
story — a story  that  has  an  euding;  aud  if  not 
a good  euding,  then  one  that  in  noble  tragedy 
lifts  up  our  nature  into  a high  plain  of  sacri- 
fice and  pathos.”  And  he  goes  on  to  coin- 
plain  of  the  incomplete  romances  that  leave 
him,  when  the  book  is  closed,  ns  one  might  bo 
left  on  a waste  plain  at  midnight,  abandoned 
l»y  a conductor,  and  without  a lantern.  He  is 
tired  of  accompanying  heroes  and  heroines, 
rebellious  or. otherwise,  through  disaster  and 
perplexity  aud  misunderstanding,  only  to  see 
them  lost  in  a thick  mist  at  last.  And  he 
longs  to  meet  again  the  lovely,  unrebellions 
heroine,  the  sweet  woman  capable  of  a great 
passion  and  a greater  sacrifice,  tried  to  tho 
verge  of  endurance,  perhaps,  in  agonies  of 
mind  aud  in  perils  which  subject  her  to  wast- 
ing sickness,  so  long  as  she  is  brought  out  of 
her  sorrows,  finally,  into  a blissful  compensa- 
tion for  all  she  lias  suffered,  and  is  endowed 
thereby  with  a new  and  sweeter  charm. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  insinnate  that 
“Green  Fire”  and  “Iras”  and  the  production 
of  Mr.  Bangs  do  not  entertain,  that  they  do 
not  portray  sweet  women,  self-sacrificing  and 
full  of  tender  affection,  that  they  are  not  sto- 
ries; but  merely  to  infer  that  they  all,  some- 
how, leave  their  characters  lost  in  the  now 
fashionable  thick  mist  of  uncertainty  at  mid- 
night, on  the  traditional  waste  plain  which 
the  world  is  not  ashamed  to  own  that  it  does 
not  want. 

Mr.  Warner’s  present  volume  is  composed  of 
a series  of  papers  contributed,  at  various  times, 
to  various  contemporary  periodicals.  They 
have  been  selected,  he  tells  ns,  for  their  gener- 
al relation  to  the  theme  of  the  title  essay,  The 
Relation  of  Literature  to  Life , hitherto  un- 
published, and  as  showing  tho  ^connection  be- 
tween our  literary,  our  educational,  and  our 
social  progress,  and,  one  and  all,  they  exhibit 
that  combination  of  serene  wit,  brilliancy,  fine 
fancy,  delicate  observation,  mature  considera- 
tion, and  strong  individual  thought  and  ex- 
pression for  which  Mr.  Warner  is  distinguished. 

7 The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life.  By  Charles 
Dudley  Waknkii.  Dost  8vo,  Cloth,  IJucut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  |1  50  New  York  : Harper  and  Broikers. 
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THE  CORONATION. 

BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 


WE  started  for  Moscow  ten  days  before 
the  date  set  for  the  coronation,  leav- 
ing Berlin  at  midnight, and  when  the  chief 
of  the  wagon-lit  woke  us  at  seven  the  next 
morning  we  were  within  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  custom-house. 

It  was  raining,  and  outside  of  the  wet 
window-panes  miles  of  dark  green  grass 
were  drawn  over  little  hills  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  No  houses,  no  people,  no 
cattle,  no  living  thing  of  any  kind  moved 
under  the  low  dark  skies  or  rose  from  the 
sodden  prairie. 

It  was  a gloomy  picture  of  emptiness 
and  desolation,  a landscape  without  char- 
racter  or  suggestion,  and  as  I surveyed  it 
sleepily  I had  a disappointed  feeling  of 
being  cheated  in  having  come  so  far  to 
find  that  the  Russian  steppes  were  merely 
our  Western  prairie.  But  even  as  this 
was  in  my  mind  the  scene  changed,  and 
• lived  with  meaning  and  significance,  for 
as  the  train  rushed  on  there  rose  out  of 
the  misty  landscape  a tall  white  pillar 
parr^^n  bold  black  stripes.  And  I knew 
died  to  Germany  and  to  all  the 
irorld,  “So  far  can  you  go,  and 
no  r»»r,  ' and  that  we  had  crossed  into 
the  domain  of  the  Great  White  Czar.  It 
must  be  a fine  thing  to  “own  your  own 
home,”  as  the  real-estate  advertisements 
are  constantly  urging  one  to  do,  and  it 
must  give  a man  a sensation  of  pride  to 
see  the  surveyors'  stakes  at  the  corners  of 
his  town  site  or  homestead  holding,  and 
to  know  that  all  that  lies  within  those 
stakes  belongs  to  him,  but  imagine  what 
it  must  be  to  stake  out  the  half  of  Eu- 
rope, planting  your  painted  posts  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
borders  of  Austria  and  Hungary  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Pa- 
mirs, in  the  very  face  of  the  British  out- 
posts, and  on  to  China,  saying,  as  it  were, 
“ Keep  out,  please;  this  belongs  to  me.” 
Trowbridge  came  with  me  because  he 
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was  going  to  the  coronation  in  any  event, 
and  because  he  could  speak  Russian.  I 
had  heard  him  speak  French,  German, 
and  Italian  when  we  had  first  met  at 
Florence,  and  so  I asked  him  to  go  with 
me  to  Moscow  as  an  assistant  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  paper  I was  to  rep- 
resent. He  made  an  admirable  associate, 
and  it  was  due  to  him  and  his  persuasive 
manner  when  dealing  with  Russian  offi- 
cials that  I was  permitted  eventually  lo 
witness  the  coronation.  It  came  out  la- 
ter, however,  that  his  Russian  wTas  limit- 
ed to  a single  phrase,  which  reflected  on 
the  ancestors  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  as  I feared  the  result 
of  this,  I forbade  his  using  it,  and  his 
Russian,  in  consequence,  was  limited  to 
“how  much?”  “tea,”  and  “caviare,”  so 
one  might  say  that  we  spoke  the  lan- 
guage with  equal  fluency. 

We  had  a sealed  letter  from  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  at  Washington  to  the 
custom-house  people,  and  we  gave  it  to  a 
very  smart-looking  officer  in  a long  gray 
overcoat  and  a flat  white  cap.  He  glanced 
over  it,  and  over  our  heads  at  the  dismal 
landscape,  and  said,  “We  expected  you 
last  night  at  one  o'clock,”  and  left  us 
wondering.  We  differed  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  really  had  known  that  we 
were  coming,  or  whether  he  made  the 
same  remark  to  every  one  who  crossed 
the  border,  in  order  to  give  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  and  his  movements  were 
now  a matter  of  observation  and  concern 
to  the  Russian  government. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I imagine  the  Rus- 
sian government  takes  the  stranger  with- 
in its  gates  much  less  seriously  than  he 
does  himself.  The  visiting  stranger  likes 
to  believe  that  he  is  giving  no  end  of 
trouble  to  a dozen  of  the  secret  police; 
that,  sleeping  or  waking,  he  is  surrounded  $ 
by  spies.  It  adds  an  element  of  local  color 
to  his  visit,  and  makes  a good  story  to  tell 
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when  he  goes  home.  It  may  be  that  for 
reasons  of  their  own  the  Russian  police 
help  to  encourage  him  in  this  belief,  but 
that  they  spy  upon  every  stranger  who 
comes  to  see  their  show  cities  seems  hard- 
ly probable.  And  if  the  stranger  thinks 
he  is  being  watched  he  will  behave  him- 
self just  as  well  as  though  he  were  being 
watched,  and  the  result,  so  far  as  the  po- 
lice are  concerned,  is  the  same. 

All  the  places  in  the  fast  trains  had  been 
engaged  for  many  days  before,  so  that 
we  were  forced  into  a very  slow  one,  and 
as  the  line  was  being  constantly  cleared 
to  make  way  for  the  cars  of  imperial  blue 
that  bore  princes  and  archdukes  and  spe- 
cial ambassadors,  we  were  three  days  and 
three  nights  on  our  way  to  Moscow.  But 
it  was  an  interesting  journey  in  spite  of 
its  interminable  length,  and  in  spite  of 
the  monotonous  landscape  through  which 
we  crawled;  and  later,  in  looking  back  to 
it  and  comparing  its  lazy  progress  with 
the  roar  and  rush  and  the  suffocating 
crowds  of  the  coronation  weeks,  it  seem- 
ed a most  peaceful  and  restful  experi- 
ence. 

The  land  on  either  side  of  the  track 
was  as  level  as  our  Western  prairie,  but 
broken  here  and  there  with  woods  of 
trembling  birch  and  dark  fir  trees.  Scat- 
tered villages  lay  at  great  distances  from 
one  another,  and  almost  even  with  the  soil, 
their  huts  of  logs  and  mud  seldom  stand- 
ing higher  than  one  story,  and  with  doors 
so  low  that  a tall  man  could  enter  them 
only  by  stooping. 

Between  these  log  houses  were  roads 
which  the  snow  and  rain  had  changed 
into  rivers  of  mud,  and  which  seemed  to 
lead  to  nowhere,  but  to  disappear  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  last  of  each  group  of  huts. 
There  were  no  stores  nor  taverns  nor  town- 
halls  visible  from  the  car  windows,  such 
as  one  sees  on  our  Western  prairie.  In- 
stead there  were  always  the  same  low- 
roofed  huts  of  logs  painted  brown,  the 
church  of  two  stories  in  the  centre,  the 
wide  muddy  road  straggling  down  to  the 
station,  the  fields  where  men  and  women 
ploughed  the  rich  chocolate-colored  soil, 
and,  overhead,  countless  flocks  of  crows 
that  swept  like  black  clouds  across  the  sky. 
When  the  villages  ceased  the  marshes 
began,  and  from  them  tall  heron  and  bit- 
tern rose  and  sailed  heavily  away,  an- 
swering the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive with  their  hoarse,  melancholy  cries. 


There  are  probably  no  two  kinds  of  bird 
so  depressing  in  every  way  as  are  the 
heron  and  the  crow,  and  they  seemed  to 
typify  the  whole  country  between  Alex- 
androv and  Moscow,  where,  in  spile  of 
the  sun  that  shone  brilliantly  and  the 
bright  moist  green  of  the  grass,  there  was 
no  sign  of  movement  or  mirth  or  plea- 
sure, but,  instead,  a hopeless,  dreary  si- 
lence, and  the  marks  of  an  unceasing 
struggle  for  the  bare  right  to  exist. 

The  railroad  stations  were  the  only 
bright  spots  on  our  horizon.  They  stood 
in  bunches  of  aspen  and  birch  trees,  sur- 
rounded by  neat  white  palings,  and  in- 
side there  were  steaming  samovars  brill- 
iantly burnished,  and  countless  kinds  of 
hors  d'ceuvre8  in  little  dishes  on  clean 
linen  cloths,  and  innumerable  bottles  of 
vodki,  and  caviare  fresh  from  the  river, 
in  large  tin  buckets.  As  we  never  knew 
when  we  should  arrive  at  the  next  sta- 
tion, we  ate  something  at  each  one,  in 
order  that  we  might  be  sure  of  that  much 
at  least,  and,  in  consequence,  my  chief 
recollection  of  travelling  in  Russia  is  hot 
tea,  which  we  scalded  ourselves  in  drink- 
ing, and  cold  caviare,  and  waiters  in  high 
boots,  who  answered  our  inquiries  as  to 
how  long  the  train  stopped  by  exclaim- 
ing, 4 ‘Beefsteak,” and  dashing  off  delight- 
edly to  bring  it. 

At  every  cross  - road  there  were  little 
semi-official  stations,  with  the  fences  and 
gates  around  them  painted  with  the  black 
and  white  stripes  of  the  government,  the 
whole  in  charge  of  a woman,  who  stood 
in  the  road  with  a green  flag  held  out 
straight  in  front  of  her.  in  Russia  they 
feed  the  locomotive  engines  with  wood  as 
well  as  coal,  and  long  before  we  reached 
a station  we  would  know  that  we  were 
approaching  it  by  the  piles  of  kindling 
heaped  up  on  either  side  of  the  tracks  for 
over  a mile,  so  that  the  country  had  the 
appearance  of  one  vast  lumber-yard. 

These  piles  of  wood,  and  the  black  and 
white  striped  fences,  and  the  frequent 
spectacle  of  a lonely  child  guarding  one 
poor  cow  or  a half-starved  horse,  with  no 
other  sign  of  life  within  miles  of  them, 
were  the  three  things  which  seemed  to  us 
to  be  the  most  conspicuous  and  character- 
istic features  of  the  eight  hundred  miles 
that  stretch  from  the  German  border  to 
the  ancient  capital. 

All  that  we  saw  of  the  moujiks  was  at 
the  stations,  where  they  were  gathered  in 
silent,  apathetic  groups  to  watch  the  train 
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come  and  go.  The  men  were  of  a fine  others  were  wrapped  closely  in  long:  linen 
peasant  type,  big  boned  and  strong-look-  bandages,  and  bon  mi  with  thongs  of  raw 
ing,  with  sad,  unenlightened  faces.  They  hide  or  plaited  straw.  Ail  the  men  had 
neither  laughed  nor  joked,  as  loungers  the  inevitable  flat  cap.  which  seems  to  be 
around  the  railroad  stations  are  wont  to  the  national  badge  of  Russia,  and  their 
do  at  home,  but  stood  staring,  with  their  hair  was  long  and  clipped  off  evenly  in  a 
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hands  tucked  in  their  sleeves,  watching 
the  voyagers  with  a humble,  distressed 
look,  like  that  of  an  uncomprehending 
dumb  animal. 

They  all  wore  long,  greasy  coats  of 
sheepskin,  cut  in  closely  at  the  waist  ami 
spreading  out  like  a frock  to  below  their 
knees;  on 
wore  hoots. 

Ki  Go  gle 


line  with  their  shoulders.  The  women 
divssed  exactly  like  the  men,  with  the 
same  long  sheepskin  coats  and  high 
boots,  so  that  it  was  only  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  the  kerchief  each  wore 
round  her  head.  They  were  short  and 
broad  in  stature,  and  so  much  smaller 


their  feet  the  more  well  to  do  than  their  husbands  and  sons  that  they 
The  legs  and  feet  of  the  seemed  to  belong  to  another  race,  and 
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none  of  them  either  in  face  or  figure 
showed  any  marked  trace  of  feminine 
grace  or  beauty. 

Beyond  Poland  the  Hebrew  type,  there 
prevalent,  disappeared,  of  course,  and  the 
population  seemed  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes— those  that  wore  a uniform  and 
those  that  wore  the  sheepskin  coat.  But 
the  greater  number  wore  the  uniform. 
There  were  so  many  of  these,  and  they 
crowded  each  other  so  closely,  that  all  the 
men  of  the  nation  seemed  to  spend  their 
lime  in  saluting  somebody,  and  to  enjoy 
doing  it  so  much  that  when  no  one  passed 
for  some  time  whom  they  could  reason- 
ably salute,  they  saluted  someone  of  equal 
rank  to  themselves.  . It  seemed  to  be  the 
national  attitude. 

“ In  this  country,” a man  told  us,  44  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  every  one  is  either 
master  or  slave.  And  he  is  likely  to  take 
whichever  position  you  first  assign  to  him.” 
Stated  baldly,  that  sounds  absurd,  but  in 
practice  we  found  that  it  held  good  to  a 
certain  degree.  If  the  stranger  approach- 
es the  Russian  official — and  everybody  is 
some  sort  of  an  official — politely  and  hat 
in  hand,  the  Russian  at  once  assumes  an 
air  of  authority  over  him ; but  if  he  takes 
the  initiative,  and  treats  the  official  as  a 
public  servant,  he  accepts  that  position, 
and  serves  him  so  far  as  his  authority  ex- 
tends. 

Moscow  proved  to  be  a city  of  enor- 
mous extent,  spread  out  widely  over 
many  low  hills,  with  houses  of  two  sto- 
ries and  streets  of  huge  round  cobble- 
stones. The  houses  are  of  stucco,  topped 
with  tin  roofs  painted  green,  and  the  bare 
public  squares  and  lack  of  municipal 
buildings  and  of  statues  in  public  places 
give  Moscow  the  undecorated, uncared-for, 
look  of  Constantinople,  or  of  any  other 
half-barbaric  capital  where  the  city  seems 
not  to  have  been  built  with  design,  but  to 
have  grown  up  of  itself  and  to  have  spread 
as  it  pleased. 

The  Kremlin,  of  which  so  much  was 
written  at  the  time  of  the  coronation,  is 
no  part  of  the  city  proper.  It  is  in  it,  but 
not  of  it.  It  is  a thing  alone,  unlike  the 
rest  of  Moscow;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  like  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Its  great  jagged 
walls  encompass  churches,  arsenals,  pal- 
aces, and  convents  of  an  architecture  bor- 
rowed from  India  and  Asia  and  the  Eu- 
rope of  the  Middle  Ages;  it  is  as  though 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's, 


and  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks  were 
all  huddled  together  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  shut  in  with  monster 
walls,  leaving  the  rest  of  London  an  un- 
picturesque  waste  of  shops  of  stucco,  and 
of  churches  with  gilded  domes  instead  of 
spires,  separated  by  narrow  and  roughly 
hewn  highways.  If  a high  wall  were 
built  around  the  lower  part  of  New  York 
city,  and  across  it  at  Rector  Street,  form- 
ing a triangle  to  the  Battery,  the  extent 
of  the  ground  it  would  cover  would  about 
equal  that  shut  in  by  the  ramparts  of  the 
Kremlin. 

At  the  time  of  the  coronation  the  ar- 
teries of  the  great  sprawling  city  that  lies 
about  tli is  fortress  were  choked  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  strange  people. 
These  people  were  never  at  rest;  they  ap- 
parently never  slept  nor  relaxed, but  turn- 
ed night  into  day  and  day  into  night, and 
formed  a seething,  bubbling  mixture  of 
human  beings,  the  like  of  which  perhaps 
never  before  has  been  brought  together 
in  one  place. 

There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  peasants  who  slept  in  the  streets; 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  Russian 
soldiers  who  slept  under  canvas  in  the 
surrounding  plains;  there  were  princes 
in  gold  and  plate-glass  carriages  of  state; 
Russian  generals  seated  behind  black 
horses,  driven  three  abreast,  that  never 
went  at  a slower  pace  than  a gallop,  so 
that  the  common  people  fell  over  one 
another  to  get  out  of  danger;  there 
were  ambassadors  and  governors  of  prov- 
inces, and  all  their  wonderfully  costumed 
suites;  bare-kneed  Highlanders  and  bare 
kneed  Servians;  Mongolians  in  wrappers 
of  fur  and  green  brocade,  with  monster 
muffs  for  hats;  proud  little  Japanese  sol- 
diers in  smart  French  uniforms;  Germans 
with  spiked  helmets;  English  diplomats 
in  top  hats  and  frock-coats,  as  though 
they  were  in  Piccadilly;  Italian  officers 
with  five -pointed  stars  on  their  collars 
and  green  cocks1  feathers  in  their  patent- 
leather  sombreros;  Hungarian  nobles  in 
fur-trimmed  satins;  maharajahs  from  the 
Punjab  and  southern  India  in  tali  tur- 
bans of  silk;  and  masters  of  ceremonies 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  court  in 
golden  uniforms  and  wdtli  ostrich  feathers 
in  their  cocked  hats.  And  all  of  these 
millions  of  people  wrere  crowding  each 
other,  pushing  and  hurrying  and  worry- 
ing, each  breathing  more  than  his  share  of 
air  and  taking  up  more  than  his  share  of 
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earth,  and  each  of  them  feverish,  excited, 
overworked^  and  underfed,  and  thinking 
only  of  himself  ami  of  his  own  duties— 
whether  his  duty  was  to  leave  curds  at 
some  prince's  door,  or  to  risk  his  life  in 
hanging  a row  of  lamps  to  a minaret  in 
the  skies  ; whether  it.  was  to  meet  an  ar- 
riving archduke  at  the  railroad  station, 
or  to  beg  liis  ambassador  for*  places  for 
himself  and  his  wife  on  a grand  stand. 

Imagine  a city  with  its  every  street  as 
densely  crowded  as  was  the  Midway 
PUisanee  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  and  with 
as  different  races  of  people,  and  then  add 
to  that  a Presidential  convention, with  its 
brass  bands,  banners,  and  delegates,  and 


send  into  that  at  a gallop  not  one  Prin- 
cess Eulalie  — who  succeeded  in  upsetting 
the  entire  United  States  during  the  short 
time  she  was  in  it — but  several  hundred 
Princesses  Eu  la  lie  and  crow  n * pri  n cesses 
ami  kings  and  governors  and  aides-de- 
camp,  ail  of  whom  together  fail  to  make 
any  impression  whatsoever  on  the  city 
of  Moscow,  and  then  march  seventy  thou- 
sand soldiers,  fully  armed,  into  that  mob, 
and  light  it  with  a million  colored  lamps, 
and  place  it  under  strict  martial  law,  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  what  Moscow  was 
like  at  the  time  of  the  coronation. 

There  were  probably  some  one  or  two 
of  that  great  crush  who  enjoyed  the  corn- 
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nation  ceremonies,  but  they  enjoyed  them 
best,  as  every  one  else  does  now,  in  per- 
spective; at  the  time  there  was  too  much 
to  do  and  too  little  time  in  which  to  do  it 
— even  though  the  sun  did  rise  at  mid- 
night in  order  to  give  us  a few  more 
hours  of  day — for  any  one  to  breathe 
regularly  or  to  feel  at  peace. 

The  moujik  who  repaired  the  streets 
may  possibly,  in  his  ignorance,  have  en- 
vied the  visiting  prince  as  he  dashed  over 
the  stones  which  the  moujik  had  just  laid 
down  with  his  bare  hands;  but  the  prince 
had  probably  been  standing  several  hours 
in  a padded  uniform,  with  nothing  to  eat 
and  nothing  to  smoke,  and  was  going  back 
to  his  embassy  to  jump  into  another  pad- 
ded uniform  and  to  stand  for  a few  hours1 
longer,  until,  as  he  drove  back  again, 
and  saw  the  moujik  stretched  for  the 
night  on  his  pile  of  cobble-stones,  he  prob- 
ably envied  him  and  said,  “Look  at  that 
lazy  dog  sleeping  peacefully, while  I must 
put  on  my  fourth  uniform  to  day,  and 
stand  up  in  tight  boots  at  a presentation  of 
felicitations  and  at  a court  ball  at  which 
no  one  is  allowed  to  dance.”  In  those 
days  you  could  call  no  man  happy  unless 
you  knew  the  price  he  paid  for  his  happi- 
ness. 

A large  number  of  the  people  in  Mos- 
cow at  that  time  might  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  those  who  were 
there  officially,  and  who  had  every  min- 
ute of  their  stay  written  out  for  them, 
and  who  longed  for  a moment’s  rest;  and 
those  who  were  there  unofficially,  and 
who  worried  themselves  and  every  one 
over  them  in  trying  to  see  the  same  func- 
tions and  ceremonies  from  which  the  offi- 
cials were  as  sincerely  auxious  to  be  ex- 
cused. As  a rule,  when  the  visitor  first 
arrived  in  Moscow  he  found  enough  of 
interest  in  the  place  itself  to  content  him, 
and  did  not  concern  himself  immediately 
with  the  ceremonies  or  court  balls;  he 
considered,  rightly  enough,  that  the  deco- 
rations in  the  streets  and  the  congress  of 
strange  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  he  saw  about  him  formed  a specta- 
cle which  in  itself  repaid  him  for  his 
journey.  He  found  the  city  hung  with 
thousands  of  flags  and  banners;  with  Ve- 
netian masts  planted  at  the  street  corners 
and  in  the  open  squares;  with  rows  of 
flags  on  ropes,  hiding  the  sky  as  complete- 
ly as  do  the  clothes  that  swing  on  lines 
from  the  back  windows  of  New  York  ten- 
ements. The  streets  were  tunnels  of  col- 


ored bunting  by  day  and  valleys  of  col- 
ored lights  by  night  ; false  fagades  of 
electric  bulbs  had  been  built  before  the 
palaces,  theatres,  and  the  more  important 
houses,  and  colored  glass  bowls  in  the 
forms  of  gigantic  stars  and  crowns  and 
crosses,  or  in  letters  that  spelled  the 
names  of  the  young  Czar  and  Czarina, 
were  reared  high  in  the  air,  so  that  they 
burned  against  the  darkness  like  pieces  of 
stationary  fireworks. 

There  were  miles  and  miles  of  these 
necklaces  of  lamps,  and  people  in  strange 
costumes  and  uniforms  moved  between 
them,  with  their  faces  now  illuminated, 
as  though  by  the  sun’s  rays,  by  great 
wheels  of  revolving  electric-light  bulbs, 
and  now  dyed  red  or  blue  or  green,  as 
though  they  were  figures  in  a ballet  on 
the  stage. 

But  the  visitor  who  was  quite  satisfied 
with  this  free  out-of-door  illumination  at 
night,  or  with  wandering  around,  Baede- 
ker in  hand,  by  day,  soon  learned  that 
there  were  other  sights  to  see  behind  doors 
which  were  not  free,  and  access  to  which 
could  not  be  bought  with  roubles,  and 
he  at  once  joined  the  vast  army  of  the 
discontented.  Sometimes  he  wanted  one 
thing,  and  again  another;  it  might  be 
that  he  aspired  only  to  a seat  on  a tribune 
from  which  to  watch  the  parade  pass,  or 
it  might  be  that  he  longed  for  an  invi- 
tation to  a ball  at  the  French  Embassy; 
but,  whatever  it  was,  he  made  life  a tor- 
ment to  himself  and  to  his  official  repre- 
sentative until  he  obtained  it.  The  story 
of  the  struggles  of  the  visitors  to  the 
coronation  to  be  present  at  this  or  that 
ceremony  would  fill  many  pages  in  itself; 
and  it  might,  if  truthfully  set  down, 
make  humorous  reading  now.  But  it 
was  a desperate  business  then,  and  heart- 
burnings and  envy  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness ruled  when  Mrs.  A.  was  invited  to  a 
stale  dinner  and  Mrs.  B.  was  not,  or  when 
an  aide-de-camp  obtained  a higher  place 
on  the  tribune  than  did  any  of  his  brother 
officers. 

There  was  what  was  called  a court  list, 
or  the  distinguished  strangers’  list,  and 
that  was  the  root  of  all  the  evil ; for  when 
the  visitor  succeeded  in  getting  his  name 
on  that  list  his  struggles  were  at  an  end, 
and  he  saw  at  least  half  of  all  there  was 
to  see,  and  received  large  engraved  cards 
from  the  Emperor,  and  his  soul  was  at 
peace. 

And  it  may  be  considered  a tribute  to 
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the  personal  regard  in  which  our  minis- 
ter is  held  in  St.  Petersburg  that  he  was 
able  to  place  more  of  his  countrymen  on 
that  list  than  were  the  ambassadors  of 
any  other  country.  It  might  be  urged 
that  several  of  these  etrangers  de  distinc- 
tion from  the  United  States  had  never 
been  heard  of  at  home  until  they  got 
their  names  upon  that  list,  but  that  is  the 
more  reason  why  they  should  feel  grate- 
ful to  a minister  who  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  Russian  court  to  do  well 
by  those  who  had  never  done  very  well 
by  themselves. 

Much  was  written,  previous  to  the  for- 
mal entrance  of  the  Czar  into  Moscow,  of 
the  precautions  which  were  being  taken 
to  guard  against  any  attack  upon  his  per- 
son, and  this  feature  of  the  procession  was 
dwelt  upon  so  continually  that  it  assumed 
an  importance  which  it  did  not  deserve. 
Moscow  is  the  holy  city  of  Russia,  and  the 
Czar,  as  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  greater  safety 
while  there  than  he  might  have  been  in 
any  other  part  of  his  empire.  The  people 
of  Moscow  are,  outwardly  at  least,  most 
fervently  religious;  the  daily  routine  of 
their  lives  is  filled  with  devotional  exer- 
cises, and  the  symbols  of  their  Church 
hang  in  each  room  of  each  house,  and  are 
not  only  before  their  eyes,  but  in  their 
minds  as  well.  For  no  devout  Russian 
enters  even  a shop  without  showing  def- 
erence to  the  shrine  which  is  sure  to  be 
fastened  in  some  one  of  its  four  corners, 
and  in  the  streets  he  is  confronted  at  ev- 
ery fifty  yards  of  his  progress  by  other 
shrines  and  altars  set  in  the  walls  and  by 
churches,  so  that  in  his  walks  abroad  he 
is  so  constantly  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  crossing  himself  or  of  removing  his 
cap  that  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  of  him 
that  his  prayers  are  occasionally  inter- 
rupted than  that  he  frequently  stops  to 
pray.  You  will  see  a porter  who  is  stag- 
gering under  a heavy  burden  stop  and 
put  it  down  upon  the  pavement  and  re- 
peat his  prayers  before  he  picks  it  up 
again,  and  he  will  do  this  three  or  four 
times  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  walk ; 
troops  of  cavalry  come  to  a halt  and  re- 
move their  hats  and  pray  while  passing 
a church;  and  when  the  bells  ring,  even 
the  policeman  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  splattered  by  mud  and  threat- 
ened by  galloping  droschkas,  crosses  him- 
self and  repeats  his  prayers  bareheaded, 
while  you  try  vainly  to  imagine  a police- 


man on  Broadway  taking  off  his  helmet 
and  doing  the  same  thing.  In  the  res- 
taurants  there  is  a like  show  of  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  waiters,  who  stand 
beside  your  table  muttering  a prayer  to 
themselves,  while  you  allow  your  food  to 
grow  cold  rather  than  interrupt  them. 

This  illustrates  the  reverential  feeling  of 
the  people  who  welcomed  the  Czar,  whom 
they  regard  as  the  living  representative 
of  the  Church  on  earth ; so,  naturally,  his 
chief  protection  came  not  from  his  detec- 
tives, but  from  this  feeling  for  him  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects. 

But  in  a gathering  of  four  hundred 
thousand  people,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a madman  or  two. 
President  Carnot  and  President  Faure, 
who  could  not  be  called  autocratic  rulers, 
found  that  this  was  so,  and  it  was  against 
the  possibility  of  this  chance  madman, 
and  not  through  any  distrust  of  the  mass 
of  the  Russian  people,  that  precautions 
were  taken. 

Almost  every  function  connected  with 
the  Czar’s  coronation  was  described  on  the 
official  programme  as  “solennel”;  even 
the  banquets  were  solemn,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Czar  and  his  progress  from 
outside  the  gates  to  the  Kremlin  within 
was  more  than  solemn;  it  was  magnifi- 
cent, imposing,  and  beautiful,  and  in  its 
historical  value  and  in  its  pomp  and  state- 
liness without  comparison.  Those  who 
expected  to  see  the  splendor  of  a half- 
barbaric  court  found  a pageant  in  which 
no  detail  was  in  bad  taste,  and  those  who 
came  prepared  to  exclaim  at  all  they  saw 
sat  hushed  in  wonder.  It  was  as  solemn 
a spectacle  as  the  annual  progress  of  the 
Pope  through  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  as 
beautiful  as  a picture  of  fairyland,  and  as 
significant  in  its  suggestion  of  hidden 
power  as  a moving  line  of  battle  ships. 
For  an  hour  and  a half  the  procession 
passed  like  a panorama  of  majesty  and 
wealth  and  beauty,  and  as  silently  as  a 
dream,  while  all  about  it  the  air  was 
broken  by  the  booming  of  cannon  as 
though  the  city  were  besieged,  and  the 
clashing  of  bells,  and  the  curious  moan- 
ing cheer  of  the  Russian  people.  In  this 
procession  were  the  representatives  of 
what  had  once  been  eighteen  separate 
governments,  each  of  which  now  bowed 
in  allegiance  to  the  Russian  Emperor. 
They  appeared  in  their  national  costumes 
and  with  their  own  choice  of  arms,  and 
they  represented  amongst  them  a hun- 
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dred  millions  of  people,  and  each  of  them 
bore  himself  as  though  his  chief  pride  was 
that  he  owed  allegiance  to  a young  man 
twenty-eight  years  old,  a young  man  who 
never  would  be  seen  by  his  countrymen 
in  the  distant  provinces  from  which  he 
came,  to  whom  the  Czar  was  but  a name 
and  a symbol,  but  a symbol  to  whicli  they 
prayed,  and  for  which  they  were  prepared 
to  give  up  their  lives. 

Among  these  people,  whose  place  was 
in  the  van  of  the  procession,  were  the  tall 
Cossacks  in  long  scarlet  tunics,  their 
breasts  glittering  with  silver  cartridge- 
cases,  and  their  heads  surmounted  with 
huge  turbans  of  black  Astrakhan ; dwarf- 
ish soldiers  from  Finland,  short  and  squat 
like  Esquimaux;  yellow-faced  Tartars  in 
furs,  and  Mongolians  in  silver  robes; 
wild- eyed,  long-haired  horsemen  from 
Toorkistan  and  the  Pamirs,  with  spear 
points  as  long  as  a sword  blade;  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chevaliers  Gardes  and 
of  the  Garde  a Cheval,  in  coats  of  ivory- 
white  with  silver  breastplates,  and  hel- 
mets of  gold  on  which  perched  the  double 
eagle  of  Russia  in  burnished  silver. 

Behind  these  came  many  open  carriages 
of  gold  lined  with  scarlet  velvet,  in  which 
sat  the  ministers  of  the  court,  holding 
their  wands  of  office,  and  after  them  ser- 
vants of  the  Emperor’s  household  on  foot 
in  gold-laced  coats  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings and  white  wigs;  masters  of  horse 
rode  beside  them,  with  coats  all  of  gold, 
both  back  and  front,  and  with  sleeves  and 
collars  of  gold  ; and  behind  them  the  most 
picturesque  feature  of  the  whole  pageant, 
the  bronzed,  fiercely  bearded  huntsmen 
of  the  Emperor,  the  men  who  throttle  the 
wolves  with  their  bare  hands  until  the 
dogs  rush  in  and  pull  them  down,  dress- 
ed in  high  boots  and  green  coats,  and 
armed  with  long  glittering  knives;  fol- 
lowing them  were  gigantic  negroes  in 
baggy  trousers  and  scarlet  jackets  — a 
relic  of  the  days  of  Catherine  — whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard  with  their  lives  the  en- 
trance to  the  royal  bedchamber;  and  af- 
ter them  footmen  dressed  as  you  see  them 
in  the  old  prints,  with  ostrich  plumes  and 
tall  wands — descendants  of  the  time  when 
a footman  ran  on  foot  before  his  master’s 
carriage  and  did  not  ride  comfortably  on 
the  box-seat. 

After  these,  beneath  the  fluttering  flags 
and  between  the  double  row  of  fifty  thou- 
sand glittering  bayonets,  and  under  as 
bright  a sun  as  ever  shone,  came  a re- 


splendent group  of  mounted  men  iu  uni- 
forms that  differed  in  everything  save 
magnificence,  and  in  the  fact  that  over 
the  breast  of  each  was  drawn  the  blue 
sash  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
only  those  of  royal  blood  may  wear. 
These  riders  were  the  grand -dukes  of 
Russia,  the  visiting  heirs- apparent  and 
princes,  and  the  dukes  and  archdukes 
from  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Austria — from  all  over  the  world, 
from  the  boy  Prince  of  Montenegro  to 
the  boy  Prince  of  Siam. 

They  rode  without  apparent  order,  al- 
though their  places  were  as  fixed  as  the 
stars  in  their  orbits,  and  they  formed  the 
most  remarkable  mounted  escort  that  this 
century  has  seen;  and  in  front  of  them, 
riding  quite  alone,  and  dressed  more  sim- 
ply than  any  one  in  the  procession,  came 
the  young  Czar,  turning  his  face  siightly 
from  side  to  side,  and  with  his  white- 
gloved  hand  touching  his  Astrakhan  cap. 
The  house-tops  rocked  and  the  sidewalks 
seemed  to  surge  and  sway  wTith  waving 
caps  and  upraised  hands,  and  the  groan- 
ing, awe-struck  cheer  rose  to  one  great 
general  acclamation  which  drowned  the 
bells  and  the  booming  cannon. 

But  it  rose  still  higher  when,  following 
the  Czar’s  escort  of  princes,  came  the 
Dowager  Empress.  It  was  she  who  was 
more  loudly  greeted  than  either  the  Em- 
peror or  the  Czarina,  for  the  people  have 
loved  her  longer,  and  she  has  made  them 
worship  her  through  many  acts  of  clem- 
ency and  kindness,  and  perhaps  far  more 
than  all  else  through  her  devotion  to  her 
husband  during  his  six  months’  illness, 
when  she  sat  day  and  night  at  his  bed- 
side. 

Behind  the  Dowager  Empress  came  the 
state  carriage  of  the  Czarina.  It  was 
drawn  by  eight  snow-white  horses  in 
trappings  of  broad  red  morocco  leather, 
covered  with  heavy  gold  mountings.  The 
harness  had  been  made  in  Paris,  and  the 
gold  had  been  engraved  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  Each  horse,  that  would  have  pre- 
ferred a mouthful  of  oats,  ground  his 
teeth  on  a gold  bit  as  big  around  as  a 
man’s  thumb,  and  as  delicately  chased 
aud  engraved  as  a monogram  on  a watch, 
and  wore  ostrich  feathers  on  his  head,  and 
ten  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  harness  on 
his  back.  The  ten  different  sets  of  harness 
used  in  the  procession  cost  the  Russian 
government  one  million  dollars.  Each 
horse  that  drew  the  Czarina’s  chariot  had 
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an  attendant  in  a cap  of  ostrich  feathers 
and  a coat  of  gold,  who  led  him  by  a silk- 
en rein,  and  two  giants,  seven  feet  high, 
strode  beside  the  wheels,  and  tw*  little 
pages  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  driver 
on  his  gold  throne,  and  regarded  the 
Czarina  through  a screen  of  glass  as  Jie 
young  Empress  smiled  and  bowed  to  he? 
adopted  people  through  the  windows  of 
her  Cinderella  chariot.  Great  artists 
had  decorated  the  panels  of  this  carriage, 
and  master- work  men  bad  carved  its  gold 
sides  and  wheels  and  axles;  plumes  of 
white  and  black  and  orange  ostrich  fea- 
thers nodded  and  swayed  from  its  top  of 
scarlet  velvet,  and  the  gold-embroidered 
cushions  inside  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a sumptuous  jewel-box  fashioned  to  hold 
this  most  beautiful  princess  in  her  gown 
of  silver,  with  her  ermine  cloak  fallen 
back  from  her  bare  shoulders,  and  with 
diamonds  hanging  from  her  neck  to  her 
knees,  and  with  diamonds  high  upon  her 
head. 

In  the  train  of  the  Czarina  were  grand- 
duchesses  and  maids  of  honor  in  still 
more  fairy  carriages;  and  then,  when  it 
seemed  impossible  to  add  another  touch 
of  splendor  to  that  which  had  already 
passed,  the  nature  of  the  procession,  as 
though  by  a piece  of  clever  stage-manage- 
ment, suddenly  changed,  and  in  magnifi- 
cent contrast  to  the  grace  and  wealth  and 
feminine  beauty  which  had  gone  before 
came  three  miles  of  armed  aud  mounted 
men,  the  picked  horsemeu  of  Russia, 
crowding  so  closely  together  that  one  saw 
nothing  of  the  street  over  which  they 
passed,  but  only  an  unbroken  mass  of 
tossing  manes  and  flashing  breastplates 
and  fluttering  pennants,  and  one  heard 
only  the  ceaseless  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs 
and  the  clank  of  steel. 

The  crowning  and  chrismation  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  a beautiful  spectacle,  but  to  the  Rus- 
sian it  was  an  affair  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous religious  significance.  How  serious 
this  point  of  view  was  is  shown  in  an  ex- 
tract from  the  official  explanation  of  the 
coronation,  the  authorized  guide  to  the 
service,  which  w'as  printed  in  four  lan- 
guages and  furnished  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  paragraph  quoted  here 
the  capital  letters  are  about  equally  di- 
vided between  the  ruling  family  and  the 
Deity : 


“The  Royal  power  iu  Russia,  iioui  the  time 
that  she  was  formed  iuto  au  empire,  forms  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  All  Russia  prays  for  the 
Tsur,  as  for  her  father,  from  Hiui  descends 
grace  &,  beuevoleuce  upou  His  subjects,  in 
Him  all  good  liuds  support  & prolectiou,  & 
evilmerited  punishment.  In  the  instause  of 
the  Autocrat  of  Russia  we  see  that  the  Tsars 
reigu  by  the  Lord.  God  Almighty  has  often 
manifested  His  affection  for  the  Russian  people 
-ni  their  Tsar.  The  affection  of  the  Lord  rests 
on  the  Ruliug  House  & the  right  hand  of  the 
A1  nighty  guards,  removes  & saves  It  from  all 
misfortunes  A evils.” 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  corona- 
tion is  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Russian ; 
and  the  desire  simply  to  be  near  the  ca- 
thedral where  this  ceremony  was  taking 
place  was  what  brought  hundreds  of 
thousands  *f  Russians  of  all  classes  to 
Moscow  and  to  the  walls  of  the  Krem- 
lin, so  that  when  the  sun  rose  resplen- 
dent on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  the 
high  banks  of  that  fortress,  the  streets 
around  it,  the  bridges  and  open  squares, 
and  the  shores  of  the  river  which  cuts 
Moscow  in  two,  w*ere  black  with  the  peo- 
ple who  had  spent  the  night  in  the  open 
air,  who  followed  the  corouatiou  from 
point  to  point  of  the  service  by  the  aid  of 
the  bells  and  the  cannon,  and  who  fell 
upon  their  knees  or  lifted  their  voices  in 
prayer  in  unison  witu  those  writliin  the 
walls  of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption. 

The  story  of  how  these  latter  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Church  o?  the  Assumption 
w ould  be  extremely  interesting  reading  i^ 
the  masters  of  ceremonies  would  choose 
to  tell  it.  The  matter  cost  these  dignita- 
ries many  sleepless  nigln.s,  and  where  it 
made  them  one  friend  iu  made  them  a ‘ 
dozen  enemies.  It  was  ani  extremely  dif-  * 
ficult  task,  for  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
space  in  the  cathedral  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  room  there  to  many  wffio 
wrould  have  been  entitled  to  a place  in  it 
if  their  official  importance  $nd  not  their 
physical  size  had  been  the  deciding-point; 
but  as  it  was,  the  question  became  not 
whom  “ the  Ceremonies”  could  please  by 
admitting,  but  whom  they  could  least  of- 
fend by  keeping  out.  In  ordet  to  satisfy 
these  latter, tribunes  were  arranged  around 
the  cathedral,  and  those  who  aat  on  cer- 
tain tribunes  were  supposed  to,  be  offi- 
cially present  at  the  coronation^  This 
may  explain  what  is  meant  by  several 
well-known  people  when  they  sa£  they 
saw  the  coronation  of  the  Czar;  officially 
speaking,  they  were  present,  but  in  much 
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the  same  sense  that  the  ruler  of  England 
is  supposed  to  be  present  on  the  bridge  of 
every  English  man-of-war,  so  that  an  of- 
ficer always  salutes  when  he  mounts  the 
companion  way  of  that  structure;  but,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  these  latter  only  saw  the 
procession  as  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina 
entered  and  left  the  cathedral,  and  that 
in  itself  was  worth  travelling  four  thou- 
sand miles  to  see. 

Those  who  saw  the  actual  ceremony 
were  members  of  the  imperial  family  and 
the  most  important  of  the  Russian  no- 
bles, the  visiting  princes,  the  heads  of  resi- 
dent and  special  embassies  and  legations, 
and,  in  a few  instances,  their  first  secre- 
taries, the  aides-de-camp  of  the  foreign 
princes,  and  a few  correspondents  and 
artists.  An  ambassador  who  happened 
to  be  unmarried  was  a man  among  men 
to  “the  Ceremonies,”  and  a prince  who 
did  not  insist  on  having  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  army  standing  at  his  side 
filled  their  eyes  with  tears  of  joy.  It  was 
their  duty  to  decide  between  an  aide-de- 
camp  from  Bulgaria  and  a Russian  am- 
bassador at  home  on  leave,  a Japanese 
prince  and  an  English  general,  a German 
duchess  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Figaro . It  was  a matter  of  so 
many  square  inches  chiefly,  and  one  man 
or  woman  who  got  in  kept  a dozen  appli- 
cants for  the  space  out;  and  the  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  gain 
a footiug — and  a footing  was  actually  all 
one  obtained— threatened  the  peace  of  Eu- 
fope,  and  caused  teal’s  of  disappointment 
and  wounds  that  will  rankle  in  the  breasts 
of  noble  Russian  families  for  years  to 
come. 

Personally  I knew  nothing  of  the  strug- 
gles of  any  save  the  correspondents,  and 
they  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  hold 
my  undivided  attention  for  ten  days  and 
ten  nights.  There  w’ere  three  hundred 
correspondents,  speaking  eleven  different 
languages,  and  each  advanced  his  indi- 
vidual claims  and  the  claims  of  the  peri- 
odical he  represented  with  a pertinacity 
and  vigor  worthy  of  a great  cause.  It  is 
a small  thing  now, but  at  the  time  life  did 
not  seem  worth  living  unless  you  were  to 
be  admitted  to  the  cathedral,  and  then 
even  it  did  not  mean  so  much  to  get  in 
as  it  did  to  have  come  that  distance  and 
to  be  kept  out.  Great  political  parties 
backed  the  men  who  represented  those 
parties’  official  organs;  banking  houses, 
cabinet  ministers,  ladies  of  high  degree. 


ambassadors,  and  princes  brought  finan- 
cial, social,  and  political  influence  into  the 
fight,  and  lobbied,  bribed,  and  cajoled  for 
their  favorites  with  a skill  and  show  of 
feeling  that  reminded  one  of  the  struggles 
among  the  delegates  at  a Presidential  con- 
vention in  Chicago;  while  the  Russian 
officials,  bewildered,  dazed,  and  driven  to 
distraction,  maintained  throughout  an  ab- 
solute silence  as  to  who  might  be  the  for- 
tunate ones,  and  by  so  doing  kept  the 
struggles  raging  round  their  heads  until 
the  very  eve  of  the  coronation.  They 
even  refused  hope  to  one  man,  an  English 
artist  named  Forrestier,  who  came  with 
a letter  of  introduction  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  the  Grand-Duchess  Sergius,  which 
fact  had  naturally  a somewhat  depress- 
ing effect  upon  those  who  had  no  queens 
to  push  them  forward;  and  even  men 
like  Sir  Donald  McKenzie  Wallace,  who 
represented  the  Times , and  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph , did  not  know  that  their  call- 
ing and  election  was  by  any  means  sure. 

In  the  end  “the  Ceremonies”  turned 
away  such  men  as  Frederick  Villiers,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  last  coronation, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  four  correspon- 
dents who  had  followed  the  Russian  army 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Russian-Turk- 
ish  war  to  the  fall  of  Plevna;  so  that 
those  who  got  in  cannot  feel  that  they 
did  so  on  the  principle  of  the  selection 
of  the  fittest.  It  was  represented  in  my 
behalf  that  anything  that  was  written 
in  a magazine  would  be  more  easy  of 
access  in  the  future,  and  would  have  a 
more  lasting  quality  than  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  more  ephemeral  columns  of 
a daily  paper;  so  I was  admitted  because 
I represented  a magazine,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  and  not  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  I was  also  cabling  to  a New 
York  paper.  But  without  the  help  of 
the  American  minister,  and  the  members 
of  the  visiting  and  resident  American 
legations- and  Trowbridge— I could  not 
have  got  in.  The  members  of  our  lega- 
tions who  were  present  in  the  chapel 
were  six:  they  were  the  American  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  and  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  General  Alexander  McD. 
McCook  and  Mrs.  McCook.  Admiral  Sel- 
fridge, and  Mrs.  Peirce,  the  wife  of  the 
secretary  of  legation,  who  was  admitted 
even  though  her  husband  for  some  un- 
known reason  was  not.  The  New  York 
Herald  was  represented,  but  by  two  Eng- 
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lishmen,  Aubrey  Stanhope  and  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold;  the  American  Associated  Press 
by  another  Englishman,  named  Watson; 
the  United  Press  of  America  by  Louis 
Moore,  an  American;  and  this  Magazine 
and  the  New  York  Journal  by  myself. 

These  six  officials  and  Louis  Moore, 
who  represented  seventeen  hundred  pa- 
pers, and  the  writer  were  the  only  Ameri- 
cans in  the  cathedral — eight  in  all.  Sev- 
eral other  Americans  have  since  said  that 
they  were  also  there.  They  were  not. 

Admittance  to  the  cathedral  and  to  the 
Kremlin  itself  was  hedged  about  with 
much  formality,  and  to  one  who  did  not 
speak  or  read  Russian  the  attempt  was 
something  of  an  ordeal,  and  attended 
with  a nervous  fear  of  being  turned  back 
at  the  last  moment  and  when  within  sight 
of  the  goal.  I was  inquired  to  show  a 
ticket,  which  my  driver  wore  in  his  hat, 
before  I could  pass  the  police  lines  in  the 
streets;  another  ticket  was  necessary  to 
enter  the  gates  of  the  Kremlin ; there  was 
a card  of  invitation  to  the  palace  after 
the  coronation,  and  one  more  for  the 
cathedral,  and  with  it  a badge  in  the  shape 
of  a gold  crown  and  a bow  of  the  blue  rib- 
bon of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  Besides 
these.I  had  to  carry  a photograph, stamped 
and  sealed  for  identification  by  the  police, 
and  a blue  and  white  enamelled  star,  which 
showed  that  I was  an  accredited  corre- 
spondent. 

The  word  “cathedral”  has  misled  many 
people  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  church 
in  Which  the  coronation  took  place,  as 
have  also  the  photographs  of  its  exterior. 
The  Church  of  the  Assumption  is  really 
more  of  a chapel  than  a cathedral,  and 
is  cut  in  two  by  a great  gold  screen,  so 
that  those  who  witnessed  the  ceremony 
were  crowded  into  a space  only  one-half 
as  large  as  that  suggested  by  those  pic- 
tures which  show  the  building  from  the 
outside.  This  space  is  about  as  large  as 
the  stage  of  a New  York  theatre.  It  is 
hemmed  in  by  three  walls  and  the  high 
gold  screen  which  separates  the  altar  and 
the  sacred  tombs  and  the  holy  relics  from 
the  rest  of  the  cathedral.  These  walls 
are  overlaid  from  the  floor  to  the  dome 
above  with  gold-leaf,  upon  which  are 
frescoes  of  the  saints  in  dark  blues  and 
reds  and  greens,  each  saint  wearing  around 
his  head  a halo  of  gold  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones.  The  screen  is  a wall  in  it- 
self; the  gold  upon  it  alone  weighs  five 
tons,  and  the  figures  of  holy  men  in  fres- 


co and  mosaic  with  which  it  is  decorated 
are  covered  with  rows  of  pearls  and  hung 
with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds.  In 
the  centre  of  this  hall  of  precious  stones 
and  pure  gold  are  four  great  pillars,  the 
lower  half  of  which  were  wrapped  about 
for  the  coronation  in  heavy  folds  of  pur- 
ple velvet.  On  a platform  stretched  be- 
tween these  pillars,  under  a canopy  of 
velvet  stamped  with  the  double  eagle 
of  Russia  and  bearing  tufts  of  ostrich 
feathers  of  orange,  black,  and  white, 
were  the  three  thrones.  The  Czars 
throne  was  in  the  centre,  on  the  left  of 
it  the  Czarinas,  and  that  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  was  at  the  right.  His  was  of 
silver  inlaid  with  great  blue  turquoises; 
the  Czarina’s  of  ivory,  carved  with  scenes 
of  the  chase;  that  of  the  Dowager  Em- 
press was  of  silver  studded  with  all  man- 
ner of  precious  stones,. including  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  diamonds. 

The  light  that  illuminated  the  chapel 
came  through  long  stained  - glass  win- 
dows, and  from  twinkling  lamps  fastened 
by  chains  to  the  dusky  dome  above,  and 
as  the  sun  entered  the  place  its  long  rays 
of  colored  light  pierced  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  and  regilded  the  walls,  passing 
from  one  jewelled  saint  to  the  next,  so 
that  the  dull  stones  gleamed  and  shone, 
and  the  jewels  on  the  lamps,  as  they 
turned  and  twisted,  coruscated  and 
flashed  in  the  dim  heights  above  like  the 
hidden  treasures  in  the  cave  of  Monte 
Cristo. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  tell  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation — what  to 
leave  unsaid  and  what  to  say.  The  sto- 
ry might  be  written  by  twenty  different 
men,  each  writing  in  much  greater  detail 
than  is  allowed  in  the  space  of  this  single 
article,  and  yet  all  would  not  be  told; 
nor  might  any  two  tell  of  the  same  thing. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  point  of  view. 
The  story  might  be  told  as  it  appealed  to 
the  sad-eyed  priest  in  his  long,  unkempt 
hair  and  beard,  and  robe  of  gold — the  de- 
vout Muscovite  to  whom  the  dignitaries 
present  were  but  as  actors  on  a stage,  in 
comparison  with  the  sacred  character  of 
the  chapel  itself  and  with  the  holy  relics 
it  contained.  That  one  emerald  alone  in 
the  great  gold  wall  was  worth  a king’s 
ransom  would  mean  nothing  to  one  who 
believed  that  St.  Paul  with  his  own  hands 
had  painted  the  picture  beneath  it,  and 
that  a part  of  the  robe  of  our  Saviour 
and  a nail  of  the  true  cross  lay  hidden 
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under  the  same  dome  which  sheltered 
these  women  with  bare  shoulders,  and 
these  princes  of  a day  in  their  tinsel  and 
diamond  stars.  Or  why  should  lie  con- 
sider the  deeds  of  these  famous  generals 
when  one  of  the  holy  pictures  in  his 
keeping  had  turned  back  Tamerlane  and 
his  whole  army?  Could  the  grizzled  old 
warrior  Gourko,  or  the  big  kindly  eyed 
English  general  Grenfell,  the  hero  of  the 
Soudan,  or  the  little  dark-skinned  Yama- 
gata,  have  done  more? 

Or  the  story  might  be  told  by  one  of  the 
ambassadors  in  the  front  row  of  the  trib- 
une, who  would  see  in  the  ceremony  and 
in  the  display  and  publicity  given  it  a 
new  departure  for  Russia,  a bid,  as  it 
were,  for  the  attention  of  the  world.  To 
him  the  people  themselves  would  be  the 
essential  feature.  He  would  see  a half- 
confessed  alliance  in  the  position  assigned 
a brother  ambassador,  or  read  a promise 
of  marriage  in  the  triumphant  smile  of 
one  of  the  visiting  princes.  His  story 
would  have  been  one  full  of  diplomatic 
secrets,  which  is  only  another  word  for 
the  gossip  of  diplomats;  and  he  would 
have  been  delighted  to  explain  why  the 
representative  of  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  ranking  with  the  ambassadors  of 
other  powers  nearly  as  great  as  his  own, 
stood  below  the  minister  from  a little 
kingdom  as  small  as  Rhode  Island,  and 
not  half  so  important,  except  for  a lurid 
past;  and  why  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
the  representative  of  an  emperor,  and  a 
prince  in  his  own  right,  had  been  given 
the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Andrew,  as  though 
he  were  a ruling  monarch,  on  the  evening 
of  one  day,  and  hail  been  asked  to  give 
it  back  before  brealcfast  on  the  followr 
ing  morning.  He  would  have  told  you 
that  the  reason  the  English  bishop,  with 
his  mitre  and  crook,  sat  in  a higher  place 
than  the  papal  nuncio  was  because  the 
Greek  Church  was  coquetting  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  the  English 
ambassador,  being  a Roman  Catholic,  had 
chosen  not  to  recognize  the  peer  of  the 
English  Church  or  to  present  him  to  the 
Czar,  and  that  the  Czar  was  indignant  ac- 
cordingly; but  how  much  more  serious 
than  this  was  the  silly  act  of  his  confrere, 
the  French  ambassador,  who  had  nearly 
undone  what  his  country  was  striving  to 
bring  about,  by  refusing  to  kiss  the  Cza- 
rina's hand,  because,  forsooth!  the  poor 
little  soul  held  that  act  of  homage  to  be 
unbecoming  in  a representative  of  a free 


republic.  As  though  discourtesy  had  ever 
been  a sign  of  independence,  or  as  though 
kissing  the  hand  of  a woman  could  bring 
anything  but  honor  to  any  man,  even  to 
a Frenchman  whose  republicanism  has 
not  become  so  serious  that  it  has  made 
him  forego  his  title. 

There  were  enough  stories,  besides,  to 
fill  many  books— stories  of  the  men  pres- 
ent who  had  been  busy  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a century  in  making  the  history  of 
the  world  ; stories  full  of  romance  and 
intrigue  ; stories  of  love  and  of  battle. 
There  was  the  sailor  prince  who  had 
saved  the  Czar's  life  from  the  sword  of 
an  assassin ; the  Russian  prince  who  is  to 
build  a railroad  from  Paris  to  Pekin,  and 
who  learned  how  it  could  be  done  as  a 
mechanic  in  the  machine-shops  of  Al- 
toona; there  was  the  Bulgarian  prince, 
with  hooked  nose  and  with  jewels  to  his 
nails,  who  changed  his  child's  religion  to 
pay  for  a ticket  of  admission  to  this  cere- 
mony; and  the  baby  Prince  of  Monaco, 
whose  revered  parent  spins  a roulette 
wheel,  and  the  baby  Prince  Yusifumi  of 
Japan,  whose  father  was  descended  from 
a family  as  old  as  the  first  rainbow,  both 
of  whom,  hidden  by  the  long  legs  of  the 
Russian  grand-dukes,  spent  the  hours  of 
weary  waiting  in  comparing  their  stars 
and  decorations, as  other  boys  of  the  same 
age  would  have  matched  jack-knives, 
breathing  on  them  and  rubbing  them 
with  their  sleeves  in  much  the  same  fash- 
ion, to  show  how  shiny  they  were.  They 
were  two  nice  little  men  of  the  world, 
making  each  other’s  acquaintance  while 
the  most  solemn  ceremony  of  their  young 
lives  was  in  progress  before  them,  the  one 
from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and 
the  other  from  the  gamblers1  paradise  of 
the  Riviera. 

More  interesting  to  me,  perhaps,  than 
all  the  others  was  the  little  hereditary 
prince  of  the  little  rock-bound  principal- 
ity of  Montenegro,  which  Mr.  McGaban, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  helped  give  to  one  of 
his  relatives;  and  without  heeding  the 
Montenegrins1  cry  of  “Thou  hast  rid  us 
of  kings,  be  thou  king.11  went  on  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  nursed  a friend  out 
of  a fever,  and  died  of  that  same  fever 
at  the  age  of  thirty  - three.  Mr.  McGa- 
han  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  reporter  who 
could  have  been  king  had  he  wished  it, 
lies  buried  now  on  the  hills  above  the 
Bosporus,  and  Skobeleff  and  the  officers 
of  every  ship  of  war  in  the  harbor  stood 
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beside  his  grave  when  they  buried  him; 
and  some  day  his  story  will  be  told  prop- 
erly, and  Americans  will  visit  his  resting- 
place  in  his  home  of  exile. 

I saw  several  princes  at  the  coronation 
who  were  waiting  for  crowns,  but  I saw 
no  prince  like  McGahan,  who  had  refused 
one. 

Or  the  story  of  one  stone  alone  among 
the  thousands  flashing  in  the  light  would 
read  like  a romance  if  it  were  told  in  de- 
tail,— how  it  gleamed  once  in  the  dark 
shades  of  a Hindoo  temple  in  the  brow 
of  a god,  how  a private  soldier  with  a 
bayonet  in  his  profane  hands  dug  it  out 
and  carried  it  for  months  in  his  knapsack, 
how  it  lay  tossed  by  the  waves  in  the  sea- 
chest  of  a sailor,  who  sold  it  to  a Jew  deal- 
er in  Hatton  Garden,  who  passed  it  on, 
until  its  last  owner  exchanged  it  for  a 
title  and  five  million  francs  and  a yearly 
pension  of  two  thousand  roubles.  And 
sa  it  rests  at  last  at  the  end  of  the  Czar  s 
sceptre,  and  on  account  of  its  great  estate 
one  must  now  back  away  from  it,  when 
he  is  allowed  to  look  at  the  regalia,  as  he 
would  from  royalty  itself,  or  as  the  Hin- 
doos bowed  before  it  long  ago  when  the 
Orloff  diamond  was  the  eye  of  the  great 
god  Siva. 

The  coronation  as  a picture  was  much 
more  beautiful  than  any  one  could  pos- 
sibly have  imagined  it  was  going  to  be, 
and  the  scene  would  have  been  even  more 
impressive  if  the  people  had  not  been  so 
closely  crowded  together  that  the  colors 
of  the  uniforms  and  court  dresses  with 
their  ornaments  and  decorations  were  lost 
in  the  press  of  numbers.  As  it  was,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a very  tall  man  or  a 
particularly  lofty  tiara,  you  saw  only 
those  who  stood  in  the  front  rows, and  the 
epaulets  or  coronets  of  the  many  behind 
them.  They  were  so  close  together,  in- 
deed, that  when  the  moment  came  when 
all  should  have  knelt  and  the  Emperor 
alone  should  have  remained  standing, 
there  was  not  room  for  the  men  to  kneel, 
and  many  of  them  were  forced  to  merely 
bend  forward,  supporting  themselves  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  already  kneeling. 

The  tribune  to  the  right  of  the  thrones 
was  the  one  most  closely  crowded.  It 
held  the  grand-duchesses  and  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  who  vTere  in  the  native  cos- 
tume of  the  country,  and  who  wore  the 
diamonds  for  which  that  country  is  cele- 
brated. On  the  tribune  immediately  be- 
hind the  throne  stood  tl  * Russian  sena- 


tors in  magnificent  coats  of  gold,  with 
boots  to  the  hip  and  white  leather  breeches, 
and  with  ostrich  feathers  in  their  peaked 
hats;  with  them  were  the  correspondents, 
the  Germans  and  Russians  in  military 
uniforms,  the  Englishmen  in  their  own 
court  dress,  and  the  Frenchmen  and 
Americans  in  evening  dress,  which  at 
that  hour  of  the  morning  made  them  look 
as  though  they  had  been  up  all  night. 
The  diplomats  and  their  wives,  and  the 
visiting  commanders-  in  -chief  and  gen- 
erals of  armies  from  all  over  the  world, 
occupied  the  third  tribune  to  the  left  of 
the  throne,  and  formed  the  most  splendid 
and  gorgeous  group  of  all.  Around  the 
platform  itself  were  the  princes  and  grand- 
dukes  glittering  with  the  chains  and 
crosses  of  the  imperial  orders,  and  l»e- 
tween  the  screen  and  the  platform  the 
priests  moved  to  and  fro  in  jewelled 
mitres  as  large  as  a divers  helmet,  and  in 
robes  stiff  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
their  vestments  flashing  like  the  scales  of 
gold-fish.  For  five  hours  the  sun  shone 
dimly  through  the  stained  glass  and  bold- 
ly through  the  high  open  doors  on  this 
mass  of  color  and  mixture  of  jewels,  so 
that  the  eye  grew  wearied  as  it  flashed 
from  sword  hilts  and  epaulets  or  passed 
lightly  from  shining  silks  and  satins  to 
touch  tiaras  and  coronets,  falling  for 
one  instant  upon  the  white  hair  of  some 
red  and  grizzled  warrior,  or  caressing 
the  shoulders  and  face  of  some  beautiful 
girl. 

But  nothing  in  the  whole  drama  of  the 
morning  presented  so  impressive  a picture 
as  did  the  young  Empress  when  she  first 
entered  the  chapel  and  stood  before  her 
throne.  Of  all  the  women  there  she  was 
the  most  simply  robed,  and  of  all  the  wo- 
men there  she  was  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful. A single  string  of  pearls  was  her 
only  ornament,  and  her  hair,  which  was 
worn  like  that  of  a Russian  peasant  girl, 
fell  in  two  long  plaits  over  her  bare 
shoulders — bare  even  of  a strap,  of  a bow, 
of  a jewel— and  her  robe  of  white  and  sil- 
ver was  as  simple  as  that  of  a child  going 
to  her  first  communion.  As  she  stepped 
upon  the  dais  the  color  in  her  cheeks  was 
high,  and  her  eyes  were  filled  with  that 
shyness  or  melancholy  which  her  pictures 
have  made  familiar;  and  in  contrast  with 
the  tiaras  and  plumes  and  necklaces  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court  surrounding  her,  she 
looked  more  like  Iphigenia  going  to  the 
sacrifice  than  the  queen  of  the  most  pow- 
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Collar  of  St  Andrew,  which  sank  into  the 
bed  of  snowy  white  fur,  and  lay  glimmer- 
ing and  flashing  as  the  Emperor  moved 
forward  to  take  the  imperial  diadem  from 
the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

The  crown  was  a marvellous  thing, 
fashioned  in  two  halves  to  typify  the 
eastern  and  western  kingdoms,  formed 
entirely  of  white  diamonds,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a great  glowing  ruby,  above 
which  was  a diamond  cross.  The  Czar 
lifted  this  flashing  globe  of  flame  and 
light  high  above  him,  and  then  lowered 
it  to  his  head,  and  took  the  sceptre  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  globe  in  the  left. 

From  where  I stood  I could  see  their 
faces  only  in  profile,  but  when  the  Czar 
seated  himself  upon  the  throne,  the  Cza- 
rina turned  and  raised  her  eyes  question- 
ixig'ly ; and  then,  in  answer  to  some  sign 
he  made  her,  she  stood  up  and  walked  to 
a place  in  front  of  him,  and  sank  down 
upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  with  her  bare 
hands  clasped  before  her.  He  rested  his 
crown  for  an  instant  on  her  brow,  and 
then  replacing  it  upon  his  own  head, 
lowered  a smaller  crown  of  diamonds 
upon  hers.  Three  ladies-in-waiting  fast- 
ened it  to  her  hair  with  long  gold  hair- 
pins, the  Czar  watching  them  as  they  did 
so  with  the  deepest  interest;  and  then, 
as  they  retired,  two  of  the  grand-dukes 
placed  a mantle  similar  to  the  Czar’s  upon 
her  shoulders,  and  hung  another  diamond 
collar  upon  the  ermine  of  her  cape,  and 
she  stepped  back  to  her  throne  of  ivory, 
and  he  to  his  throne  of  turquoise.  The 
supreme  moment  had  come  and  gone, 
and  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexandra  Feodo- 
rovna  sat  crowned  before  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Some  one  made  a signal  through  the 
open  door,  and  the  diplomats  on  the 
tribunes  outside  rose  to  their  feet  and 
the  crush  of  rnoujiks  below  them  sank 
on  their  knees,  and  the  regiments  of 
young  peasant  soldiers  flung  their  guns 
at  salute,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches 
carried  the  news  over  the  heads  of  the 
kneeling  thousands  across  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin  to  where  one  hundred  and 
one  cannon  hurled  it  on  across  the  riveh 
and  up  to  the  highest  hill  of  Moscow, 
where  the  modern  messengers  of  good 
and  evil  began  to  tick  it  out  to  Odessa, 
to  Constantinople,  to  Berlin,  to  Paris,  to 
the  rocky  coast  of  Penzance,  where  it 
slipped  into  the  sea  and  hurried  on  under 
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the  ocean  to  the  illuminated  glass  face  in 
the  Cable  Company’s  tall  building  on 
Broadway,  and  from  there  to  Port  Darien 
and  Yokohama,  until  the  world  had  been 
circled,  and  the  answering  congratula- 
tions came  pouring  into  Moscow  while 
the  young  Emperor  still  stood  under  the 
dome  of  the  little  chapel. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  cere- 
mony that  followed  was  the  presentation 
of  felicitations  by  the  visiting  princes  and 
princesses.  It  was  interesting  because  the 
usual  position  of  things  was  reversed, 
and  the  royalties  who  watch  with  smiles 
the  curtsies  and  bows  of  the  humbly  born 
who  come  to  their  levees  and  presenta- 
tions were  now  forced  to  bow  and  curtsy, 
and  the  lowly  born  were  the  smiling  crit- 
ical spectators. 

And  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  royalties  were  quite  as  awkward  over 
it  and  as  embarrassed  as  was  ever  any 
young  d6butante  at  a Buckingham  Pal- 
ace Drawing  Room.  What  they  had  to 
do  was  simple  enough.  They  had  each 
to  cross  the  platform,  to  kiss  the  Czar  on 
the  cheek  and  the  Czarina  on  the  hand 
alone,  and  if  it  were  a woman  who  was 
presenting  her  congratulations,  to  turn 
her  cheek  to  the  Czarina  to  kiss  in  re- 
turn. The  same  ceremony  was  required 
for  the  Dowager  Empress  as  for  the  Cza- 
rina. It  does  not  sound  difficult,  but  not 
more  than  six  out  of  a hundred  did  what 
they  had  been-  told  to  do,  and  each  of 
them  hurried  through  with  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  betokened  anything 
rather  than  smiling  congratulations.  For 
from  their  point  of  view  all  their  little 
world  was  looking  on  at  them,  all  their 
princely  cousins  and  kingly  nephews  and 
royal  uncles  and  aunts  were  standing  by 
to  see,  and  for  the  brief  moment  in  which 
each  passed  across  the  platform,  and  most 
unwillingly  held  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
he  felt  that  the  whole  of  Europe  was  con- 
sidering his  appearance,  and  criticising 
his  bow,  and  counting  the  number  of 
times  he  kissed  or  was  kissed  in  return. 
The  Duke  of  Connaught,  being  the  Cza- 
rina’s uncle,  was  the  only  man  who 
kissed  her;  and  the  Prince  of  Naples,  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  did  not  even 
kiss  the  Czar,  but  gave  each  of  them  a hand 
timidly,  and  then  backed  away  as  though 
he  were  afraid  they  would  kiss  him  in 
spite  of  himself.  Some  of  the  royalties, 
in  their  embarrassment,  assumed  a most 
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severe  and  disapproving  air,  as  did  the 
Queen  of  Greece,  a very  handsome  wo- 
man in  fur,  who,  in  contrast  to  the  sim- 
pers of  the  others,  and  in  order  to  show 
how  self-possessed  she  was,  scowled  at 
the  young  couple  like  Lady  Macbeth  in 
the  sleep-walking  scene.  Others  looked 
as  though  they  were  saying  good  night  to 
their  hostess,  and  assuring  her  that  they 
had  had  a very  pleasant  evening,  but  a 
few  were  deeply  moved,  and  kissed  the 
Czar’s  diamond  collar  as  a sign  of  fealty, 
and  some  of  the  Russian  nobles  bowed 
very  low,  and  then  kissed  the  Czarina’s 
bare  shoulder. 

After  the  congratulations,  the  ceremony 
was  continued  by  the  priests  alone,  who 
chanted  and  prayed  for  nearly  two  hours, 
during  which  time  the  Czar  and  Czarina 
took  but  little  part  in  the  service  beyond 
crossing  themselves  at  certain  intervals. 
The  strain  became  very  great;  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  one’s  attention  fixed  on 
the  strange  music  of  the  choir  or  on  the 
unfamiliar  chanting  of  the  priests,  and 
people  began  to  whisper  to  one  another, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  almost 
every  one  was  whispering  as  though  he 
were  at  an  afternoon  tea. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  any  disrespect 
felt,  but  that  it  had  become  physically  im- 
possible, after  six  hours  of  silence  and  of 
remaining  wedged  in  an  upright  position 
in  one  place,  to  maintain  an  attentive  at- 
titude of  either  mind  or  body. 

But  the  priests  ceased  at  last,  and  the 
most  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chrismation 
was  reached,  and  the  Czar  passed  from 
sight  through  the  jewelled  door  of  the 
screen,  while  his  young  wife,  who  could 
not  enter  with  him,  waited,  praying  for 
him  beside  the  picture  of  the  Virgin. 


When  he  came  forth  again  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  his  cheeks  and  beard,  and 
he  bent  and  kissed  the  Empress  like  a man 
in  a dream,  as  though  during  the  brief 
space  in  which  he  had  stood  in  the  holy 
of  holies  he  had  been  face  to  face  with 
the  mysteries  of  another  world. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation,  and  let  us  hope  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  there  will  be  another  one. 

In  looking  back  at  it  now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  made  it  most  impressive 
was  the  youth  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina. 
There  was  something  in  the  sweet  girlish- 
ness of  her  manner,  and  of  the  dauntless- 
ness of  the  boy  in  his,  that  gave  them 
both  an  inexpressible  hold  upon  your  in- 
terest and  your  sympathy.  It  was  not  as 
though  they  had  been  looking  forward 
to  this  hour  for  many  years,  until  it  had 
lost  its  first  meaning  and -was  now  the 
payment  for  a long  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, until  it  had  been  lived  so  often  in 
anticipation  that  when  it  came  it  was 
only  a form.  It  was  not  as  though  he 
had  grown  cynical  and  stout,  and  she 
gray-haired  and  hardened  to  it  all;  but, 
instead,  she  looked  like  a bride  upon  her 
wedding-day,  and  you  could  see  in  his 
face,  white  and  drawn  with  hours  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  in  the  tears  that 
wet  his  cheeks,  how  strongly  he  was 
moved,  and  you  could  imagine  what  he 
felt  when  he  looked  forward  into  the 
many  years  to  come,  and  again  saw  him- 
self as  he  was  at  that  moment,  a boy  of 
twenty-eight,  taking  in  his  hands  the  in- 
signia of  absolute  sovereignty  over  the* 
bodies  of  one  hundred  million  people,  and 
on  his  lips  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  one  hundred  million 
souls. 


IN  TIME  OF  SORROW. 

BY  KATHARINE  L.  PERRIS. 

1 CANNOT  think  you  dead;  it  must  be  only 
That  you  have  travelled  far; 

And  while  I find  my  path  on  earth  more  lonely, 
My  sky  has  gained  a star; 

A star  whose  place  in  heaven  I see  more  plainly 
Because,  with  me,  ?tis  night. 

Yet  through  my  tears  I sometimes  seek  it  vainly. 
And  cannot  find  its  light. 
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BY  LESLIE  J.  PERRY. 


WASHINGTON  in  1861  was  essential- 
ly Southern  in  all  its  ramifications. 
In  politics  and  social  life  the  capital  was 
decidedly,  even  aggressively,  pro  slavery. 
Under  these  conditions  the  occupancy  of 
the  White  House  by  a “Black  Republi- 
can ” President  and  his  wife  was  a pecul- 
iarly hateful  event  to  a large  proportion 
of  its  society.  Society  was,  in  fact,  torn 
up  root  and  branch  by  the  impending 
civil  war;  everything  was  chaos,  and  had 
to  be  reorganized  from  the  foundation. 

It  was  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances that  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  mistress 
of  the  White  House.  Every  ingenuity 
of  malice  was  resorted  to  to  discredit  the 
new  regime . Both  the  President  and  his 
wife  were  mercilessly  lampooned;  and 
yet  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  the  peer  of  any  wo- 
man in  Washington  in  education  and 
character,  as  well  as  the  “barren  ideal- 
ity ” of  birth.  W.  0.  Stoddard — one  of 
the  private  secretaries,  and  a keen  ob- 
server— in  his  little  book,  Inside  the 
White  House  in  War-Time , says  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  prepared  to  assume  a 
leading  part.  As  her  lieutenant  in  the 
official  household,  he  noted  that  she  was 
an  authoritative  mistress,  but  listened  pa- 
tiently to  sensible  representations,  and  of- 
tentimes yielded  her  judgment;  that  her 
instructions  were  given  in  a kindly  and 
vivacious  manner;  that  she  was  a plea- 
sant-looking  woman — “bright,  cheerful, 
almost  merry,”  sometimes.  The  servants 
always  spoke  of  her  as  “the  madam.” 
Says  Stoddard,  “As  you  look  at  her  and 
talk  with  her,  the  fact  that  she  has  so 
many  enemies  strikes  you  as  one  of  the 
moral  curiosities  of  this  venomous  time.” 

She  dressed  well,  even  extravagantly. 
In  her  little  book,  Behind  the  Scenes , 
Mrs.  Keckley,  who  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
dressmaker,  speaks  of  having  made  fif- 
teen dresses  for  her  in  three  or  four 
months.  This  authority  says  no  queen 
could  have  comported  herself  with  more 
dignity  than  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  all  public 
functions. 

Yet  this  woman  was  stigmatized  by  a 
certain  class  of  Washington  society  as 
low,  vulgar,  and  even  ignorant — without 
any  qualifications  for  the  high  station  to 
which  she  had  been  called. 

The  calumny  which  wounded  her  most 
deeply  was  her  alleged  sympathy  with  the 


rebellion,  which  had  its  sole  foundation  in 
the  fact  that  her  Kentucky  half-brothers 
were  Confederates,  although  she  had  held 
no  intercourse  with  them  since  theirchild- 
hood.  It  was  said  and  believed  that  she 
hampered  her  husband  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In 
self  - protection  she  wished  Mr.  Stoddard 
to  examine  all  her  correspondence.  It  is 
certain  that  she  loyally  desired  the  suc- 
cess of  her  husband  and  the  great  cause 
he  so  ably  directed.  In  a printed  letter 
to  Mrs.  Keckley  Mrs.  Lincoln  asserts  posi- 
tively that  her  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  the  North  during  the  war,  and  al- 
ways. “I  have  never  failed  to  urge  my 
husband  to  be  an  extreme  Republican.” 
As  Lincoln  always  consulted  and  relied 
upon  her  judgment,  it  is  hardly  probable 
he  would  have  taken  the  advanced  Re- 
publican ground  against  slavery  in  his 
house-divided-against-itself  speech  in  1858 
without  her  approval,  which  strongly  cor- 
roborates her  claim. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  her  loy- 
alty. Nobody  around  the  White  House 
seems  to  have  questioned  it.  She  always 
took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Union  army.  When  Washington  was 
threatened  in  1864,  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  front,  and  both  were  un- 
der fire  in  the  Confederate  attack  on  Fort 
Stevens.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  the  artist,  in 
his  Six  Months  at  the  White  House,  notes 
the  significant  fact  that  while  others  were 
satisfied  with  saving  the  capital,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln expressed  great  chagrin  that  General 
Early’s  army  was  not  destroyed. 

Whenever  she  was  absent  from  home, 
Lincoln  always  kept  her  informed  by 
telegraph  of  important  events,  especially 
military  successes.  This  denotes  his  high 
esteem  for  her,  as  well  as  her  intelligent 
interest  in  what  was  going  forward.  The 
following  despatch  is  valuable  as  illus- 
trating this  habit,  as  well  as  Lincoln's 
personal  view  of  Chickamauga: 

War  Dkpartmrnt,  Washington, 
Sej)t ember  24,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln , Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York: 

We  now  have  ^tolerably  accurate  summing 
up  of  the  late  battle  between  Rosecrans  ami 
Bragg.  The  result  is  that  we  are  worsted,  if 
at  all,  only  in  the  fact  that  wo,  after  the  main 
fighting  was  over,  yielded  the  ground,  thus 
leaving  considerable  of  our  artillery  and  wound- 
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©d  to  fall  into  the  enemy1©  hands,  for  which  we 
got  nothing  in  torn.  We  lost  in  general  offi- 
cers one  killed  and  three  or  four  wounded — all 
brigadiers;  while  according  to  rebel  accounts, 
which  we  have,  they  lost  six  killed  and  eight 
wounded.  Of  the  killed,  one  major-general 
and  five  brigadiers,  including  your  brother-in- 
law,  Helm ; and  of  the  wounded,  three  major- 
generals  and  five  brigadiers.  This  list  may  be 
reduced  in  number  by  correction  of  confusion 
in  names.  At  11.40  a.m.  yesterday  General 
Rosecrans  telegraphs  from  Chattanooga,  “ We 
hold  this  point,  and  I cannot  be  dislodged  ex- 
cept by  very  superior  numbers  and  after  a 
great  battle.”  A despatch  leaving  there  after 
night  yesterday  says,  “No  fight  to-day.” 

A.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  an  earnest, systematic 
visitor  at  the  various  army  hospitals  in 
and  around  Washington,  always  show- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  wound- 
ed Union  soldiers,  delighting  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  luxuries  and  comforts  among 
them,  and  entering  with  spirit  upon  en- 
terprises to  collect  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  such.  She  was  not  ostentatious  in  this 
work,  but  did  it  quietly  and  effectively. 
The  following  telegram  bears  evidence 
of  her  work  in  this  direction : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
August  16,  1862. 

Hon . Hiram  Barney , New  York : 

Mrs.  L.  has  $1000  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  she  will  be  obliged,  and  send  the 
pay,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  select  and 
send  her  $200  worth  of  good  lemons  and  $100 
worth  of  good  orauges.  A.  Lincoln. 

About  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  while 
driving  out  to  the  Soldiers’  Home,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  violently  thrown  from  her 
carriage  and  severely  injured,  her  head 
striking  a stone.  She  was  several  weeks 
recovering.  The  President,  although  la- 
boring under  extreme  apprehension  for 
the  result  of  military  operations  at  Gettys- 
burg, was  greatly  alarmed  at  her  condi- 
tion, and  tenderly  watched  at  her  bed- 
side. Mrs.  Pomroy,  the  trained  nurse, 
says  he  overwhelmed  her  with  thanks  for 
saving  “mother's”  life,  as  he  habityally 
called  his  wife.  And  notwithstanding 
his  own  anxiety,  he  sent  the  following 
reassuring  telegram  to  the  eldest  son, 
Robert,  a student  at  Harvard: 

Executive  Mansion.  Washington, 
July  3,  1863. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln , Cambridge , Mass.  : 

Don’t  be  uneasy  ; your  mother  very  slightly 
hurt  by  her  fall.  A.  Lincoln. 

But,  despite  his  father's  assurance, 
“Bob  ” made  his  mother’s  illness  the  pre- 


text for  a visit  home,  for  on  the  11th  he 
was  in  New  York,  where  his  father  sent 
him  the  laconic  despatch,  “ Come  to  Wash- 
ington,” followed  soon  after  by  another, 
“Why  do  I hear  no  more  of  you?”  Lin- 
coln constantly  cheered  on  this  son  “Bob” 
in  his  college  work  by  manifestations  of 
watchful  interest,*  as  the  following  tele- 
gram illustrates: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
October  11,  1863. 

Robert  T.  Lincolnf  Cambridge , Mass,: 

Your  letter  makes  us  a little  uneasy  about 
your  health.  Telegraph  us  how  you  are.  If 
you  think  it  would  help  you,  make  ns  a visit. 

A.  Lincoln. 

January  11,  1864,  he  telegraphs:  “I  send 
you  draft  to-day.  How  are  you  now? 
Answer  by  telegraph  at  once.” 

About  the  time  “mother”  was  recover- 
ing from  the  hurt  above  mentioned,  Lin- 
coln replied  to  a request  of  a Kentucky 
friend  of  hers  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  21, 1863. 
Mrs . Margaret  Preston , Lexingtonf  Ky. : 

Your  dispatch  to  Mrs.  L.  received  yesterday. 
She  is  not  well.  Owing  to  her  early  aud  strong 
friendship  for  you  I would  gladly  oblige  you, 
but  I cannot  absolutely  do  it.  If  General  Boyle 
and  Hou.  James  Guthrie,  one  or  both,  in  their 
discretion  see  fit  to  give  you  the  passes,  this  is 
my  authority  to  them  for  doing  so. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  President’s  characteristic  wariness 
is  here  disclosed,  making  somebody  on 
the  ground  in  whom  he  had  confidence, 
and  who  would  know  the  merits  of  the 
request  for  passes,  responsible  for  their 
issuance. 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  that  on  the  evening 
of  his  renomination  Lincoln  gave  Mr. 
John  Hay  and  himself  a serious  account 
of  having  seen  a double  image  of  himself 
in  a mirror  on  the  day  of  his  nomination 
at  Chicago,  exactly  alike,  except  one  Lin- 
coln was  paler  than  the  other.  While 
this  singular  vision  made  but  little  im- 
pression on  the  President, Mr. Noah  Brooks 
asserts  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  feared  it  was  an 
omen  that  her  husband  would  not  live 
through  his  second  term.  The  following 
telegram  will  confirm  the  conviction  that 
both  believed  somewhat  in  dreams  and 
omens: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  _ 
June  9,  1863.  • 

Mrs.  Lincoln , Philadelphia , Pa. : 

Think  you  better  put  Tad’s  pistol  away.  I 
had  an  ugly  dream  about  him. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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That  Tad’s  pistol  was  immediately  “put 
away”  by  his  mother  is  almost  certain, 
for  I find  at  a later  date  these  significant 
despatches : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
October*  16,  1863. 

Thomas  W.  Sweeney,  Continental  Hotel , Phila- 
delphia : 

Tad  is  teasing  me  to  have  you  forward  his 
pistol  to  him.  A.  Lincoln. 

Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
October  16,  1863. 

The  President  of  the  United  States: 

Love  to  Tad.  He  shall  have  it  to-morrow. 

Thomas  W.  Sweeney. 

The  following  shows  the  consideration 
which  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln: 

Executive  Mansion,  W ashington, 
December  21,  1862. 

Mrs.  A . Lincoln , Continental  Hotel: 

Do  not  come  on  the  night  train.  It  is  too 
cold.  Come  in  the  morning. 

A.  Lincoln. 

When  apart,  even  for  only  a few  days, 
they  kept  each  other  constantly  well-in- 
formed of  the  situation, often, apparently, 
when  there  was  not  much  to  tell.  Many 
of  these  telegrams  are  missing,  but  a good 
many  remain,  like  these: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  11,  1863. 

Mrs.  Lincoln , Philadelphia  : 

Your  three  dispatches  received.  I am  very 
well,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  and  Tad 
are  so.  A.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  16,  1863. 

Mrs.  Lincoln , Philadelphia , Pa. : 

Tolerably  well.  Have  not  rode  out  much 
yet,  but  have  at  last  got  new  tires  on  the  car- 
riage wheels,  and  perhaps  shall  ride  out  soon 
now.  A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  Washington, 
June  16,  18b3. 

Mrs.  Lincoln , Philadelphia  : 

It  is  a matter  of  choice  with  yourself  wheth- 
er you  come  home.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  that  did  not  exist  when  you 
went  away.  As  beariug  on  the  question  of 
your  coming  home,  I do  not  think  the  raid  into 
Pennsylvania  amounts  to  anything  at  all. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  last  despatch  has  a particular  his- 
torical value  as  showing  the  feeling  of 
the  Washington  government  during  the 
early  stages  of  Lee’s  northward  movement, 
as  well  as  its  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  movement,  which  mate- 
rialized into  a powerful  invasion,  culmi- 
nating in  the  overthrow  of  the  Confed- 


erate army  at  Gettysburg  only  two  weeks 
after  Lincoln  penned  the  foregoing  tele- 
gram. 

Their  second  son,  Willie,  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1862.  This  was  a great  blow  to  both 
the  parents,  and  seems  to  have  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  the  mother.  Mrs. 
Keckley  records  that  the  sight  of  the  dead 
lad’s  face  threw  Mrs.  Lincoln  into  con- 
vulsions; she  could  not  afterwards  bear 
to  look  upon  her  son’s  picture,  and  never 
again  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room 
in  which  he  died.  She  became  a sad, 
moody,  dejected  woman,  and  displayed 
an  almost  supernatural  dread  of  some 
impending  danger  to  her  husband  or  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  doubt  that  she  had 
forebodings  of  Lincoln’s  assassination. 
In  the  utterances  of  both,  after  Willie’s 
death,  even  in  the  brief  telegrams  I am 
quoting,  there  is  observed  an  undercurrent 
of  deep  anxiety  concerning  the  welfare  of 
Bob  and  Tad.  During  one  of  her  absences 
the  following  correspondence  by  telegraph 
occurred : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  21,  1863. 

Mrs.  A . Lincoln , Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York : 

The  air  is  so  clear  aud  cold,  and  apparent- 
ly healthy,  that  I would  be  glad  for  you  to 
come.  Nothing  very  particular,  but  I would 
be  glad  to  see  you  and  Tad.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  September  21,  1863. 
Edward  McManus , Executive  Mansion  : 

Go  to  Col.  McCallum  and  ask  him  to  send 
the  green  car  on  to  Philadelphia  for  me,  and 
make  arrangements  for  a special  car  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  Send  me  a reply  im- 
mediately. Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
September  22,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln , Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York : 

Did  you  receive  my  dispatch  of  yesterday  ? 
Mrs.  Cuthbert  did  not  correctly  understand 
me.  I directed  her  to  tell  you  to  use  your  own 
pleasure  whether  to  stay  or  come;  and  I did 
not  say  it  is  sickly  aud  that  you  should  ou  no 
account  come.  So  far  as  I see  or  know,  it  was 
never  healthier,  and  I really  wish  to  see  you. 
Answer  this  ou  receipt.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  September  22,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln  : 

Yrour  telegram  received.  Did  you  not  re- 
ceive my  reply?  I have  telegraphed  Col. 
McCallum  to  have  the  car  ready  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  Have  a very  bad  cold, 
and  am  anxious  to  return  home,  as  you  may 
suppose.  Taddie  is  well. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

The  following  series  of  telegrams  is  of 
later  date : 
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New  York,  December  4,  1863. 
Abraham  Lincoln , President  United  States  : 

Reached  here  last  evening;  very  tired  and 
severe  headache.  Hope  to  hear  yon  are  do- 
ing well.  Expect  a telegraph  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  5,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln , Metropolitan  Hotel , New  York  : 
All  doing  well.  A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  December  6,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln  : 

Do  let  me  know  immediately  how  Taddie 
and  yourself  are.  I will  be  home  by  Tuesday 
without  fail ; sooner  if  needed. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

To  this  despatch  the  President  replied 
on  the  same  day,  using  precisely  the  same 
words  as  those  in  his  despatch  of  the  day 
before  — 44  All  doing  well.”  Evidently 
laboring  under  deep  anxiety,  and  not  re- 
ceiving this  reply  promptly,  the  wife  re- 
peated her  inquiry  to  the  major-domo  of 
the  White  House  in  the  following  impe- 
rious terms: 

New  York,  December  6,  1863. 
Edward  McManus , Executive  Mansion  : 

Let  me  know  immediately  exactly  how  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Taddie  are. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  7,  1863. 

Mrs.  A . Lincoln , Metropolitan  Hotel , New  York : 

All  doing  well.  Tad  confidently  expects 
you  to-night.  When  will  you  come  f 

A.  Lincoln. 

New  York,  Decembei'  7,  1863. 

A.  Lincoln: 

Will  leave  here  positively  at  8 a.m.  Tues- 
day morning.  Have  carriage  waiting  at  de- 
pot in  Washington  at  6 p.m.  Did  Tad  receive 
his  book  f Please  answer. 

Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
December  7,  1863. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln , Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York: 

Tad  has  received  his  book.  The  carriage 
shall  be  ready  at  6 p.m.  to-morrow. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  New  York 
— either  returning  from  the  North  or  go- 
ing— the  following  spring,  being  accom- 
panied by  Tad,  Mrs.  Lincoln  announced 
her  arrival  thus: 

New  York  City,  April  28,  1864. 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln , President  United  States: 

We  reached  hero  in  safety.  Hope  you  are 
well.  Please  send  me  by  mail  to-day  a check 
for  $50,  directed  to  me,  care  Mr.  Warren  Le- 
laiul,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  N.  Y.  Tad  says  are 
the  goats  well  f Mrs.  Lincoln. 


The  President  sent  the  following  unique 
reply: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington. 
April  28,  1864. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln , Metropolitan  Hotel , New  York : 

The  draft  will  go  to  you.  Tell  Tad  the 
goats  and  father  are  very  well — especially  the 
goats.  A.  Lincoln. 

There  are  scores  of  persons  still  living 
in  Washington  who  remember  distinctly 
this  pair  of  44  White  House  goats.”  Lin- 
coln, as  well  as  Tad,  was  very  fond  of 
them.  On  warm  bright  days  the  father 
and  son  would  play  with  these  pets  in 
the  yard  for  an  hour  at  a time.  To  Mrs. 
Keckley  the  President  one  day  said: 
“ Come  here  and  look  at  my  two  goats; 
see  how  they  sniff  the  clear  air  and  skip 
aud  play  in  the  sunshine.  Whew,  what 
a jump!”  as  one  of  them  made  a lofty 
spring.  44  He  feeds  on  my  bounty  and 
jumps  for  joy,”  continued  the  President; 
“Do  you  think  we  could  call  him  a 
bounty -jumper  ? My  goat  is  far  above 
him,  the  man  who  enlists  into  the  ser- 
vice for  a consideration,  and  deserts  the 
moment  he  receives  his  money,  but  to  re- 
peat the  play,  is  bad  enough.  See,  my 
pets  recognize  me” — as  the  two  goats  ad- 
vanced and  gazed  up  into  the  window, 
shaking  their  heads.  “There  they  go 
again.  What  jolly  fun !”  and  he  laughed 
outright  as  the  goats  went  skittering 
across  the  green. 

The  goats  certainly  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied a considerable  place  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s affections,  for  in  the  following  tel- 
egram, later  the  same  year,  he  mentions 
them  again: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
September  8,  1864. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln , Manchester , Vermont : 

All  well,  including  Tad’s  pony  and  the  goats. 
Mrs.  Col.  Dimtnick  died  night  before  last.  Bob 
left  Sunday  afternoon.  Said  be  did  not  know 
whether  he  should  see  you.  A.  Lincoln. 

While  the  central  figure  in  the  White 
House  was  occasionally  indulging  in  such 
innocent  diversions,  he  was  deeply  en- 
grossed with  the  vast  preparations  for 
the  spring  campaign  then  going  forward. 
The  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  the 
others  began  their  concerted  forward 
movement  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  about 
a week  after  the  interchange  of  the  “goat  ” 
telegrams  quoted  above.  The  enemies  of 
the  Union,  by  sneers  at  Lincoln’s  so-called 
“ buffoonery,”  endeavored  to  convince 
the  North  that  he  not  only  lacked  digni- 
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ty,  stability  of  character,  and  capacity, 
but  had  no  proper  appreciation  of  the 
trials  of  the  nation  nor  the  hardships  of 
the  soldiers.  Doubtless  many  good  peo- 
ple were  convinced  that  Lincoln  was  de- 
ficient in  feeling,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  never  was  a day  when  he  did 
not  have  the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Stoddard  relates  that  on  one  of 
Lincoln’s  visits  to  the  theatre,  after  the 
audience  had  risen  and  cheered  him,  a 
harsh  voice  near  the  centre  aisle  croaked 
out:  “He  hasn’t  any  business  here! 
That’s  all  he  cares  for  his  poor  soldiers!” 
Instantly  yells  of  “Put  him  out!”  re- 
sounded from  all  quarters.  The  ruffian, 
quickly  identified,  was  not  a soldier  at 
all,  and  he  was  incontinently  hustled 
through  the  door  into  the  street  by  a 
party  of  real  soldiers,  amid  a clang  of  pa- 
triotic music  opportunely  struck  up  by 
the  orchestra.  Lincoln  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  incident. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  army,  which  were  not  infrequent,  the 
President  sent  his  wife  the  following: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 
June  24,  1864. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln , Boston , Mass. : 

All  well  and  very  warm.  Tad  and  I have 
been  to  General  Grant's  army.  Returned  yes- 
terday safe  and  sound.  A Lincoln. 

Some  two  months  later  there  was  anoth- 
er short  but  significant  despatch,  showing 
in  what  affectionate  regard  Lincoln  held 
Tad,  and  indeed  his  entire  family: 

War  Department,  Washington, 
August  81,  1864. 

Mrs.  A.  Lincoln , Manchester , Ft. : 

All  reasonably  well.  Bob  is  not  here  yet. 
How  is  dear  Tad  ? A.  Lincoln. 

These  fugitive  despatches,  found  among 
the  official  records  of  the  war,  where  they 
lodged  with  the  other  drift  of  that  pro- 
lific period,  were  probably  only  frag- 
ments of  the  correspondence  carried  on 
by  the  Lincolns  during  frequent  absences 
from  the  capital,  and  while  the  elder  son, 
Bob,  was  at  Harvard.  The  great  respon- 
sibilities entailed  upon  him  by  the  war 
made  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  the 
President  himself  to  be  absent,  except  to 
go  to  the  front. 

There  is  a final  series  of  these  telegrams, 
partly  social  and  partly  official,  interest- 
ing as  bearing  upon  Lincoln’s  domestic 
relations,  besides  having  great  historical 
value  in  connection  with  the  closing 
events  of  the  war  and  of  his  own  great 


career.  They  tell  their  own  story,  with- 
out much  comment  or  explanation : 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  20,  1865, 10  a.m. 
Sis  Excellency  A . Lincoln , President  of  the 

United  States : 

Can  you  not  visit  City  Point  for  a day  or 
two  ? I would  like  very  much  to  see  you,  and 
I think  the  rest  would  do  you  good. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

U.  8.  Grant,  Lieut.  Gen. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20,  1865,  6 p.m. 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point , Fa. : 

Your  kind  iuvitation  received.  Had  already 
thought  of  going  immediately  after  the  next 
raiu.  Will  go  sooner,  if  any  reason  for  it. 
Mrs.  L.  and  a few  others  will  probably  accom- 
pany me.  Will  notify  you  of  exact  time,  once 
it  shall  be  fixed  upon.  A.  Lincoln. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  March  21, 1865. 
Sis  Excellency  A.  Lincoln , President  of  the 
United  States : 

General  Grant  would  like  to  see  you,  and  I 
shall  be  in  Washington  to-morrow  morning 
with  this  vessel  (the  Bat),  in  which  yon  can 
leave  in  the  afternoon,,  She  is  a regular  armed 
man-of-war  and  the  fastest  on  the  river.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  use  her. 

G.  V.  Fox, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  is  indicative  of  some  anxiety,  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  and  official  family, 
for  the  President’s  personal  safety  during 
his  journeys  to  and  fro  between  the  White 
House  and  the  army.  A still  later  one 
from  Secretary  Stanton  shows  more  plain- 
ly the  same  anxious  solicitude.  The  same 
day  the  President  telegraphed  as  follows 
to  Bob,  who  had  meantime  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  become  a volunteer 
officer  on  General  Grant’s  staff : 

War  Department,  Washington, 
March  21,  1865. 

Captain  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  City  Point,  Fa. : 

We  now  think  of  starting  to  you  about 
1 p.m.,  Thursday.  Don't  make  public. 

A.  Lincoln. 

This  telegram  announced  the  last  his- 
toric visit  he  paid  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Tad  accom- 
panied him.  At  City  Point,  for  the  last 
time,  the  whole  family  were  united.  The 
entire  correspondence  leaves  an  impres- 
sion that  this  visit  was  a concerted  one 
between  Mr.  Stanton,  General  Grant,  and 
perhaps  others,  to  temporarily  relieve  the 
President  from  the  strain  at  Washington. 
Of  course  they  all  knew  that  the  final 
movements  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion were  impending,  and  perhaps  Gen- 
eral Grant  really  wished  for  a personal 
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consultation  with  him.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, too,  that  Lincoln’s  presence  was  ex- 
pected to  have  an  encouraging  effect  upon 
the  army.  Exactly  a week  later  the  Pre- 
sident telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

City  Point,  Va.,  March  30,  1865,  7.30  p.m. 
Mon.  Secretary  of  War : 

I begin  to  feel  that  I onght  to  be  at  home, 
and  yet  I dislike  to  leave  without  seeing  near- 
er to  the  end  of  General  Graut’s  present  move- 
ment. He  has  now  been  out  since  yesterday 
morning,  and  althongh  he  has  not  beeu  divert- 
ed from  his  programme,  no  considerable  effect 
has  yet  been  produced,  so  far  as  we  know 
here. ...  A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Stanton  sent  the  following  mem- 
orable reply  next  morning: 

War  Department,  Washington, 

March  31,  1865,  9.80  a.m. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

I hope  you  will  stay  to  see  it  out,  or  for  a 
few  days  at  least.  I have  strong  faith  that 
your  presence  will  have  great  influence  in  in- 
ducing exertions  that  will  bring  Richmond; 
compared  to  that,  uo  other  duty  can  weigh  a 
feather.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  be  done 
here  but  petty  private  ends  that  yon  sliquld 
not  be  annoyed  with.  A pause  by  the  army 
now  would  do  harm ; if  you  are  on  the  ground 
there  will  be  uo  pause.  All  well  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

City  Point,  Va.,  Apinl  1,  1865,  1 p.m. 
Hon . Edwin  M . Stanton , Secretary  of  War  : 

....  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  started  home,  and  I 
will  thauk  you  to  see  that  our  coachman  is  at 
the  arsenal  wharf  at  8 o’clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, there  to  wait  until  she  arrives. 

A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department,  Washington, 

April  2,  1865,  11  a.m. 
The  President , City  Point : 

Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  safely  this  morning. 
General  Augur’s  headquarters  were  burned  up 
last  night;  whether  the  tire  was  caused  by 
uegligence  or  design  is  unkuown.  I congratu- 
late you  and  General  Grant  upou  the  prospect 
of  great  success.  Every  one  is  eager  for  news. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  last  two  sentences  of  this  despatch 
had  reference  to  Sheridan’s  victory  at 
Five  Forks  the  day  before,  which  presaged 
the  fall  of  Petersburg. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  left  him, 
the  President  promptly  resumed  his  habit 
of  keeping  her  duly  informed  of  passing 
events,  as  is  shown  by  the  two  following 
despatches : 

Vol.  XCIV.-No.  561.-38 


City  Point,  Va.,  April  2, 1865,  8.30  a.m. 
Mrs . A . Lincoln , Executive  Mansion : 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that 
General  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  and  the 
Fifth  Corps  had  captured  three  brigades  of 
infantry,  a train  of  wagons,  and  several  bat- 
teries, prisoners  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand. This  morning  General  Grant  having 
ordered  an  attack  along  the  whole  line  tele- 
graphs as  follows  [Grant’s  despatch  omitted]. 

Robert  yesterday  wrote  a little  cheerful 
note  to  Captain  Penrose,  which  is  all  he  has 
heard  of  him  since  you  left.  A Lincoln. 

Robert  had  gone  to  the  front  with  Gen- 
eral Grant.  The  second  despatch  shows 
that  his  mother  had  left  Tad  with  the 
President,  and  the  little  chap  entered 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  with  his  father: 

City  Point,  Va.,  April  2,  1865. 

Mr 8.  Lincoln  : 

At  4.30  p.m.  to-day  General  Grant  telegraphs 
me  that  he  has  Petersburg  completely  envel- 
oped from  river  below  to  river  above,  and  has 
captured,  since  he  started  last  Wednesday, 
about  12,000  prisoners  and  50  guns.  He  sug- 
gests that  I shall  go  out  aud  see  him  in  the 
morning,  which  I think  I will  do.  Tad  and  1 
are  both  well,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  aud 
your  party  here  at  the  time  you  name. 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  record  should  be 
closed  with  the  War  Secretary’s  answer 
to  a telegram  from  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  his 
intention  to  visit  the  place.  Was  Mr. 
Stanton  already  dreading  some  such  ter- 
rible catastrophe  as  happened  to  his  chief 
only  twelve  days  later? 

War  Department,  Washington, 

ApHl  3,  1865,  10.30  a.m. 

The  President : 

I congratulate  you  and  the  nation  on  the 
glorious  news  in  your  telegram  just  received. 
Allow  me  respectfully  to  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  you  ought  to  expose  the  nation  to 
the  consequence  of  auy  disaster  to  yourself  in 
the  pursuit  of  a treacherous  and  dangerous 
enemy  like  the  rebel  army.  If  it  was  a ques- 
tion concerning  yourself  only  I should  not  pre- 
sume to  say  a word.  Commanding  generals 
are  in  the  line  of  their  duty  in  running  such 
risks;  but  is  the  political  head  of  a nation  in 
the  same  condition  ? 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  world  knows  what  occurred  sub- 
sequently. After  visiting  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  which  had  fallen  under 
Grant’s  blows,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
speedy  destruction  of  Lee’s  army,  the 
President  returned  to  Washington.  Ten 
days  afterward  he  was  foully  assassinated. 
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“TT^OR  Heaven’s  sake,  put  that  away!” 

said  Francesco,  in  a suppressed,  ex- 
cited tone. 

44  That”  was  Miss  Gault’s  pocket-book. 
She  and  Kate  had  just  finished  their  mod- 
est dinner  at  the  Due  Fratelli,  and  were 
preparing  to  leave  that  bright  Roman  res- 
taurant. Miss  Gault  was  rummaging 
through  her  well-worn,  bulging  porte- 
monnaie  for  the  change  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  meal. 

With  that  plethoric  wallet  in  evidence 
she  could  easily  have  been  rated  as  “a 
rich  American.”  American  she  was,  with 
the  national  traits  strongly  developed; 
but  she  was  rich  only  in  the  gifts  that 
make  a unique  personality.  “Cuttings” 
about  their  art  teacher — Carlo  Roseti— a 
calendar  for  the  current  month  at  the 
Jesuits’  Church  of  the  Gesu,  her  last  let- 
ter from  home,  and  documents  of  a like 
value  were  the  contents  that  strained  the 
sides  of  her  poor  little  pocket-book:  not 
money. 

Kate  O’Brien,  her  companion,  was  a 
tall,  robust  girl  with  an  open,  ruddy,  at- 
tractive countenance  and  a well-turned 
figure,  an  Irish-American  type,  savoring 
at  once  of  Diana  and  a milkmaid.  But 
dark,  wiry,  little  Miss  Gault  was  the  di- 
recting intelligence  which  piloted  the 
pair  through  the  vicissitudes  attending 
two  unchaperoned  young  women  seek- 
ing an  art  education  in  Europe.  Kate’s 
hearty  docility  was  a most  sustaining 
auxiliary  to  the  other’s  facile  resource- 
fulness. She  fell  into  line  at  once,  never 
questioning  her  companion’s  judgment, 
but  pulling  with  the  gentle  strength  of 
a Percheron  the  moment  her  head  was 
turned  in  the  direction  Miss  Gault  elected 
they  should  pursue. 

They  often  came  to  this  cheerful  res- 
taurant, though  it  was  not  of  the  cheap- 
est, and  they  had  become  excellent  friends 
with  Francesco,  the  waiter.  They  had 
chosen  one  of  the  tables  he  served  on 
their  first  visit  to  the  Due  Fratelli,  be- 
cause he  was  so  pleasing  a study  to  the 
artistic  eye.  They  were  never  hungry 
enough  to  lose  sight  of  Art.  The  boy  was 
gracefully  slender,  with  grave  dark  eyes, 
crisp  blue-black  hair,  and  a dandified  wisp 
of  mustache,  whose  silky  down  did  not 


trench  in  the  least  on  the  classic  curve 
of  his  clean-cut  upper  lip. 

44  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Francesco?” 
said  Miss  Gault,  pleasantly.  She  had 
fished  out  the  price  of  their  dinner  and 
Francesco’s  tip  by  this  time  from  the 
hypocritical  pocket-book.  There  was  a 
simple,  childlike  directness  in  her  glance, 
usual  to  the  little  woman.  Kate  was  all 
attention,  but  waited  quietly  for  what 
was  to  come,  something  equally  usual 
with  her. 

“ Do  you  see  in  that  other  room — don’t 
look  now,  but  later!— at  the  table?  near 
the  door?”  replied  Francesco,  with  the 
same  low -voiced  excitement.  He  had 
turned  his  back  on  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, and  seemed  entirely  occupied  in 
whisking  the  crumbs  from  the  table  and 
setting  it  to  rights.  “A  big,  powerful, 
handsome  man,  like  a bull,  with  a thick 
beard  and  eyes  like  the  devil’s?  That” — 
lowering  his  voice  still  more — “is  the 
most  famous  brigand  in  Italy,  Tiburzi!” 

Having  darted  a quick  glance  at  the 
two  girls  in  turn  to  see  if  they  were  duly 
impressed  by  this  dramatic  announce- 
ment, Francesco  went  on  to  say:  “ I saw 
his  eyes  on  you  when  I came  in,  and  the 
signora's  pocket-book  looks  like  a fine 
one — to  rob.  Don’t  go  out  until  he  is 
gone,”  said  the  boy,  arranging  the  carafe 
and  bending  his  head  as  if  to  take  an  or- 
der. “I  will  bring  you  a cordial,  and 
you  can  sip  it  slowly.  You  needn’t  pay 
for  it.  And  later,  when  there  are  fewer 
here,  I can  get  off  and  go  to  your  door 
with  you.” 

“Oh,  we  must  get  home  right  away, 
Francesco,”  said  Miss  Gault,  quickly,  but 
smiling  with  pleasure  at  his  protecting 
thoughtfulness.  44  We  have  to  get  up  so 
early  in  the  morning.”  She  generally 
knew  at  once  what  she  wanted  to  do  in 
an  emergency.  “But  you  are  just  as 
kind  as  you  can  be  to  tell  us,  and  to  want 
to  look  after  us.  If  he  is  such  a swell 
brigand,  he  won’t  bother  with  two  wo- 
men.” 

“He  wouldn’t  if  he  knew  they  were 
art  students,”  put  in  Kate,  with  brisk  hu- 
mor. “ Perhaps  he  might  buy  a picture. 
But  if  you  know  he  is  a brigand,  why 
don’t  you  call  a policeman  and  have  him 
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arrested?”  she  asked,  with  artless  won- 
der. 

41  No  one  would  attempt  to  arrest  him 
—no  two!”  exclaimed  Francesco,  with 
conviction,  and  quite  a pretty  pride  in 
the  distinguished  brigand.  44  0h,  but  it 
is  not  amusing,”  he  added,  quickly,  for 
Kate's  face  wore  an  incredulous  smile. 
“I  would  not  like  him  to  know  that  I 
had  said  anything  to  you  to  warn  you. 
He  doesn't  want  any  one  to  interfere 
with  him.  All  the  peasants  protect  him. 
Isn’t  there  any  man  here  you  know,  who 
can  walk  home  with  you?  I must  go,  or 
he  will  certainly  suspect  something.” 

“Well,  go,  Francesco, ’’said  Miss  Gault, 
brightly  but  earnestly.  14  We  will  get 
home  all  right,  I am  sure.  We  have 
brigands  in  America,  but  they  aren't  a 
bit  romantic.  We  call  them  tramps. 
Buona  sera , Francescoy  e grazie  tanto. 
Come,  Kate.” 

To  get  into  the  street  they  were  obliged 
to  go  through  the  other  room,  and,  unless 
they  made  a detour  that  might  throw  sus- 
picion on  Francesco,  pass  by  the  very 
table  where  the  brigand  sat  with  an  air 
of  being  perfectly  at  home.  So  they 
went  out  just  as  they  would  have  done 
had  they  received  no  warning.  As  they 
passed  his  table,  Miss  Gault  let  her  eyes 
wander  nonchalantly  over  him.  She 
made  allowance  for  the  fervid  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  waiter,  though  his  sin- 
cerity and  conviction  were  unquestion- 
able. The  idea  of  a notorious  brigand 
sauntering  into  a popular  restaurant  in 
Rome  and  leisurely  discussing  his  dinner 
smacked  of  Dumas  and  Monte  Cristo's 
Luigi  Yampa. 

But  her  comprehensive,  if  fleeting, 
glance  at  the  roughly  handsome  man 
made  her  feel  that  Francesco  had  select- 
ed a worthy  subject  for  his  alarm.  He 
was  of  more  than  medium  height,  pow- 
erfully built,  with  broad,  deep  chest  and 
massive  shoulders.  His  low  forehead 
and  scant  portion  of  cheek  free  from 
beard  were  of  a bronzed  olive  tint.  His 
busby  beard  and  thick,  crinkly  mustache, 
as  well  as  his  wavy  unbrushed  hair,  were 
glossily  black.  His  large,  well -shaped 
nose  was  thick  at  the  base,  with  wide  nos- 
trils, and  his  heavy  eyebrows  were  straight 
and  overhanging.  His  eyes  had  that 
melted  blackness  which  seems  to  focus  to 
a burning  glow,  and  the  eyeballs,  though 
notably  white,  were  somewhat  blood- 
shot. This  rudely  fascinating  devil  was 


dressed  like  a well-to-do  peasant  of  the 
Campagna. 

He  shot  one  piercing,  hawklike  glance 
at  the  two  girls,  which  made  Kate  shiver, 
and  suggested  to  Miss  Gault  a hungry 
panther  prospecting  for  a meal.  But  she 
betrayed  no  more  emotion  than  if  he  were 
one  of  Madame  Tussaud’s  dusty  wax  fig- 
ures. They  left  the  restaurant  without 
any  appearance  of  haste. 

When  they  had  got  a little  distance 
away,  and  were  walking  more  briskly 
along  the  wretchedly  lighted  street,  Miss 
Gault  gave  a short  laugh,  and  remarked: 
44  Francesco  may  be  right.  I never  saw 
anything  more  brigandish-looking  in  my 
life.  I’ve  seen  murderers  too,  but  they 
were  teething  lambs  compared  to  that 
beauty !” 

44 1 wonder  if  it  helps  him  any  in  his 
business  to  be  so  handsome?”  returned 
Kate,  with  a nervous  smile.  44 1 would 
like  to  paint  him,  but  I don’t  know  if  I 
could  stand  having  him  pose  with  the 
prospect  of  his  turning  those  head-lights 
on  me  at  any  moment.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  eyes  in  your  life,  Jean?  I hope  he 
didn’t  take  a fancy  to  us.  I don’t  want 
to  figure  in  the  South  Boston  papers  as 
the  victim  of  an  Italian  brigand.  It’s  too 
much  distinction.  But  what  shall  we  do, 
Jean,  if  he — Hush!  Listen!  Therein 
some  one  following  us;  and  trying  to  do 
it  easy,  too.  Shall  we  run?” 

Kate  involuntarily  quickened  her  steps, 
at  the  same  time  crowding  closer  to  the 
other,  with  a childish  trust  that  was  comi- 
cal when  their  respective  physiques  were 
considered.  Kate  could  almost  have  taken 
Miss  Gault  in  her  arms  anti  run  with  her. 

44  No!”  was  that  small  woman’s  prompt 
but  emphatic  reply.  “ Don’t  you  suppose 
that  great  hulking  thing  could  run  us 
down  before  we  got  half-way  home?  But 
keep  cool,  Kate,  whatever  happens;  and 
do  exactly  what  I do.” 

44  All  right,”  returned  Kate,  with  breath- 
less but  comforting  submission.  44 1 will ; 
but  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  don’t  know  myself  yet,”  was  Miss 
Gault's  terse  response.  44  Only  follow  my 
lead,  whatever  it  is.  Don’t  walk  aqy 
faster.  This  may  be  nothing  but  a 
silly  scare.  The  poor  man’s  looks  are 
against  him,  of  course;  but  he  may  be  a 
stolid,  honest  creature,  enjoying  a liqueur 
back  in  the  restaurant  without  any  idea 
of  how  we  are  flattering  him  by  getting 
all  wrought  up.  Still,  those  steps  are 
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getting  closer,  and  it  may  be  he,  and  he 
may  be — Well,  never  mind !”  Miss  Gault 
broke  off,  sharply.  “Be  ready,  Kate. 
Follow  my  lead,  or  stand  by  and  take  it 
naturally.” 

They  were  approaching  one  of  the  few 
lamps  on  the  street.  The  footsteps  were 
also  approaching  them.  By  the  time 
they  were  close  to  the  light,  the  pursuer, 
if  pursuer  he  was,  was  close  at  their  heels. 
Suddenly  Miss  Gault  stopped  short,  and 
stooping,  began  to  arrange  the  lacing  of 
her  boot. 

The  man  behind  had  to  pull  up  sharply 
to  avoid  running  against  her.  Then  he 
swerved  aside,  and  a compact,  muscular 
figure, •'with  bull-like  massiveness  of  neck 
and  shoulders,  stalked  by  and  irresolutely 
passed  on. 

Rising  at  once,  Miss  Gault  touched 
Kate,  and  turning  square  about,  began  to 
retrace  her  steps  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  had  just  come.  Kate  jogged 
along,  close  to  her  side,  like  an  overgrown 
child. 

“Jean,  it  tva8  he,”  she  said,  in  a half- 
whisper. 

“ I think  it  was,  but  we  didn’t  see  his 
face,”  replied  Miss  Gault,  non-committal- 
* ly.  “This  man  seemed  taller  than  the 
one  in  the  restaurant.  Listen,  and  see  if 
he  is  coming  after  us,  and  do  try  not  to 
hurry,  Kate.” 

He  was.  The  same  heavy  footfalls 
were  gaining  on  them,  l'he  man  had 
also  turned.  Kate  darted  an  anxious 
side  glance  at  Miss  Gault’s  face.  It  was 
set  and  determined.  The  steps  were  un- 
comfortably near  once  more. 

“Now,  Katel”  said  Miss  Gault,  in  a 
low  but  distinct  voice.  “Wheel  round 
again,  and  don’t  look  at  him  at  all.” 

They  turned  so  sharply  that  once  more 
the  man  instinctively  lurched  to  one  side 
to  avoid  impact  with  them.  It  may  have 
been  that  he  had  not  fully  settled  on  his 
plan  of  action,  or  that  he  wished  them  to 
take  to  some  street  more  opportune  for 
his  purpose.  He  walked  on  a little, 
as  if  carried  forward  by  his  own  mo- 
mentum. 

But  he  wasted  no  time  in  rounding  on 
them  now.  He.  of  course,  saw  they  were 
aware  that  he  was  following  them.  His 
steps  were  brisker,  and  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  soften  the  heavy  footfalls. 

“Jean,  are  you  going  to  keep  this  up 
all  night?”  asked  Kate,  plaintively,  when 
they  had  started  back  once  more. 


“No.  He  won’t  let  us,”  replied  Miss 
Gault,  with  blunt  force. 

“ Hadn’t  we  better  run?”  queried  Kate. 
“We  may  meet  somebody.  And  if  we 
find  he  is  catching  up,  we  can  scream  so 
that  he  will  be  scared  away.  This  sort  of 
thing  will  make  him  so  mad  that  he'll 
want  to  do  something  disagreeable  just  to 
get  even.” 

“ I will  do  something,”  said  Miss  Gault, 
with  an  accent  which  showed  her  blood 
was  up.  “ You  just  stand  by  as  you  have 
done,  and  don’t  lose  your  head.” 

Whatever  terror  the  persistent  dogging 
of  their  steps  by  the  ruffian  may  have  ex- 
cited in  her  was  lost  in  the  indignation 
she  felt  at  this  fellow’s  persecution  of  two 
unprotected  girls.  She  was  stung  to  a 
fierce  energy  which  brought  its  own  sup- 
port. 

“Now!”  she  said,  in  quick  command,  a 
moment  later. 

With  the  word,  the  small  woman  whirl- 
ed about  and  stood  like  a statue  in  her 
tracks,  looking  the  black-a-vised  brigand 
full  in  the  eyes.  Hitherto,  when  they 
had  turned,  she  had  sedulously  avoided 
any  glance  at  him.  Now  she  confronted 
him  with  tremendous  consciousness  of  his 
presence.  She  concentrated  the  whole 
force  of  her  being  into  her  glance,  con- 
straining the  rest  of  her  face  to  the  most 
expressionless  character  possible,  while 
her  body  seemed  petrified  to  immobility 
the  instant  she  had  faced  about.  Nothing 
in  her  revealed  life  or  feeling  except  her 
keen  black  eyes,  which  she  fixed  in  an  un- 
wavering, imperious  gaze  on  the  brigand’s 
fiery  pupils,  burning  into  her  own. 

This  he  had  not  expected.  It  was  a 
decidedly  new  deal.  Novel  in  its  aggres- 
siveness, but  far  more  novel  in  its  effect. 
In  the  first  unavoidable  conflict  in  their 
glances  there  had  been  a quick  lifting  of 
the  man’s  bushy  mustache  and  a sardonic 
glitter  of  white  teeth.  But  that  had  been 
arrested  as  soon  as  he  not  only  perceived 
but  felt  her  gaze.  As  it  faded  away,  his 
dark,  mobile  visage,  which  seemed  such  a 
play-ground  for  passions,  subtly  hardened 
into  a savage  revolt  against  this  insolent 
audacity  in  an  impotent  morsel  of  woman- 
kind. 

Then,  as  the  weird,  fearless,  dominating 
mastery  of  that  tense, coercive  look  gripped 
and  held  his  inner  consciousness  as  in  a 
vise,  the  phase  of  wrathful  resentment 
was  swept  away  by  an  emotion  akin  to 
awe,  quickly  succeeded  by  a surging  in 
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him  of  the  strangest  submission  his  rebel 
soul  had  ever  known.  Not  the  reluctant 
surrender  of  defeat,  not  the  paralysis  of 
panic,  not  the  acquiescence  of  hostility 
soothed  into  amity.  It  was  the  necessary, 
harmonious,  agreeable  co-ordination  of 
two  basic  forces  of  nature,  in  which  the 
lesser  ranged  itself  relatively  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  greater  restfully  on  its  low- 
er, proper  plane. 

As  the  being  of  the  brigand  passed 
through  this  transmuting  gamut  of  emo- 
tions, the  change  that  came  over  him,  as 
his  eyes,  blazing  beneath  the  heavy  pent 
of  brow,  were  held  without  a flicker  of 
weakening  by  the  woman’s  overmaster- 
ing gaze,  was  like  the  slow  drooping  of 
an  iron  bar,  heated  till  it  bends  with  its 
own  white-hot  weight. 

Slowly,  as  one  in  a dream,  his  mouth 
relaxed,  his  sturdy  chest  began  dilating 
with  a gentle  respiration  like  a sleeping 
infant’s,  his  feet  moved  mechanically  to 
bear  him  out  of  her  path,  and  with  slow, 
dragging  steps,  as  if  his  legs  were  be- 
numbed, he  passed  on. 

Clutching  her  companion’s  hand  with- 
out a word,  Miss  Gault  walked  with  mea- 
sured composure  to  the  nearest  street  open- 
ing into  the  one  they  were  on,  turned  into 
its  shadowy  depths,  and  the  moment  the 
building  on  the  corner  screened  them 
from  view  she  said,  with  suppressed  in- 
tensity: “Now,  Kate,  run  for  your  life! 
I don’t  know  how  long  that  will  carry.” 

Like  two  frightened  does  they  sped 
down  the  dim  Roman  street,  running 
lightly  on  the  balls  of  their  feet,  darting 
swiftly  into  one  that  crossed  it  below,  on 
which  their  lodging  was,  and  flying  like 
the  wind  along  that.  Panting,  breath- 
less, quivering,  they  reached  the  worn 
stone  steps  of  their  doorway,  bounded  up 
them,  and  Miss  Gault  gave  a furious  tug 
to  the  bell,  another,  and  another.  It 
seemed  an  age  before  the  sound  of  feet 
hurrying  within  came  to  relieve  them, 
and  the  bolt  was  at  last  drawn.  Dashing 
by  the  affrighted  maid,  with  one  last  ef- 
fort Miss  Gault  flung  to  the  door,  and  the 
two  sank  in  panting  exhaustion  on  the 
tessellated  marble  floor— safe! 

It  was  an  inglorious,  most  feminine  de- 
vice, that  last  salvation  of  their  flying 
legs!  But  the  brief,  tremendous  duel  in 
which  soul  grappled  with  soul  in  naked 
force,  and  in  which  the  woman’s  won, 
had  been  glory  enough.  The  boldest, 
most  devilish  man  in  Italy  had  been 


quelled  by  the  power  of  a little  woman’s 
eye ! The  next  day  but  one,  Miss  Gault 
told  Kate  they  must  go  back  to  the  Due 
Fratelli.  It  was  her  apprehension  about 
Francesco  which  made  this  so  impera- 
tive. She  feared  that  the  brigand  might 
have  suspected  the  boy  of  warning  them, 
and  perhaps  had  returned  to  take  it  out 
on  him  for  that  promenade  a trots  on  the 
Roman  street  which  had  culminated  in 
his  overthrow.  But  when  they  started 
for  the  restaurant,  each  of  the  girls  car- 
ried a “six-shooter”  with  her. 

“I  couldn’t  get  keyed  up  to  that  pitch 
again,  Kate,”  said  Miss  Gault,  shaking  her 
head  slowly;  “and  if  I did,  one  more  such 
victory  would  be  the  death  of  me.” 

When  they  got  to  the  restaurant  it  was 
a joyous  relief  to  see  Francesco  there, 
and  more  alive  than  ever.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  looking  for  their  return,  and 
his  greeting  was  particularly  friendly  and 
obsequious.  While  comporting  himself 
with  more  than  his  wonted  deference,  the 
boy  betrayed  a sprightly  importance  and 
dignity  which  were  soon  explained. 

“ What  did  you  do  to  him?”  he  asked, 
naively,  with  the  utmost  animation,  the 
moment  the  girls  had  seated  themselves. 
“I  met  him  late  that  same  night.  He* 
waylaid  me.  Ah,  siguora,  I did  not  think 
I would  ever  serve  you  with  spaghetti 
again ! But  he  was  not  rough  or  angry. 
He  was  almost  soft  and  humble.  He 
asked  if  you  came  here  often.  I said  you 
hardly  ever  came;  that  you  had  never 
been  here  but  once  or  twice.  ‘Well,  if 
she  comes  again,’  said  he,  with  his  big 
strong  voice,  but  a very  nice  manner, 

* that  little  tame  wild-cat  of  a diavoles- 
sa , ask  her  if  she  will  marry  Domenico 
Tiburzi.  Say  I will  make  a brigand  of 
her  that  shall  be  the  glory  of  Italy.  Give 
her  that,’  he  said.  ‘I  wrote  it  myself. 
It  is  a love -song,  and  she  will  like  it. 
And  if  she  will  not  marry  me,  tell  her  to 
keep  it,  and  she  need  fear  no  member  of 
my  band  with  that  for  passport.  The 
King  could  not  do  as  much  for  her.’  ” 

Francesco,  his  eyes  bright,  his  slender 
form  erect,  proudly  drew  from  his  breast 
a half-sheet  of  fine  note-paper,  on  which 
was  written,  in  a large  heavy  hand,  a sim- 
ple love -song  in  a local  dialect.  He 
beamingly  gave  it  to  Miss  Gault,  alive 
with  pride  at  being  the  intermediary  be- 
tween two  such  distinguished  persons. 

The  title  had  been  scratched  out  and  a 
new  one  substituted:  “ Alla  Mia  Cara 
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Diavolessa!”  Below  the  verses  was  also 
scrawled,  with  painstaking  care:  “ Della 
Donna  dagV  occhi  neri  Servitore  Devch 
tissimo , Domenico  Tiburzi.” 

“It  is  very  pretty  poetry,”  said  Fran- 
cesco, admiringly. 

“ 'Very"  replied  Miss  Gault,  heartily. 

“But  you  — do  not  think  you  will — 
marry  him?”  Francesco  said  it  rather 
wistfully. 


DREAM 

BY  ARTHUR  SHERBURNE  HARDY. 

Across  the  plain  of  time 
I saw  them  marching  all  night  long,— 

The  endless  throng 

Of  all  who  ever  dared  to  fight  with  wrong; — 
All  the  blood  of  their  hearts,  the  prime 
And  crown  of  their  fleeting  years, 

All  the  toil  of  their  hands,  the  tears 
Of  their  eyes,  the  thought  of  their  brain, 

For  a word  from  the  lips  of  Truth, 

For  a glimpse  at  the  scroll  of  Fate, 

Ere  love  and  youth 
Were  spent  in  vain, 

And  even  truth  too  late! 

Oh,  when  the  Silence  speaks,  and  the  scroll 
Unrolls  to  the  eye  of  the  soul. 

What  shall  it  be  that  will  pay  the  cost 
Of  the  pain  gone  waste  and  the  labor  lost! 
And  then,  Dear,  waking,  I saw  you— 

And  knew. 


“No,” cried  Miss  Gault,  with  a laugh. 
“ I shouldn’t  make  half  as  good  a brigand 
as  he  thinks.  And  besides,  I waut  to  be 
an  artist.” 

She  treasures  Tiburzi’s  love-song,  how- 
ever, as  she  does  no  other  souvenir.  Kate 
envies  her  the  missive  a little  bit,  though 
she  has  stacks  of  love-letters.  But  they 
are  all  from  gentlemen  who  are  not  brig- 
ands. 


SONGS. 


Last  night  the  Angel  of  Remembrance  brought 
Me  while  I slept, — think,  Dear!  of  all  his  store 
Just  that  one  memory  I thought 
Banished  forever  from  our  door — 

Thy  sob  of  pain  when  once  I hurt  thee  sore. 
Then  in  my  dream  I suddenly  was  ware 
Of  God  above  me,  saying,  “Reach 
Thy  hand  to  Me  in  prayer, 

And  I will  give  thee  pardon  yet.” 

Thou?  Nay,  she  hath  forgiven  teach 
Her  to  forget. 


My  every  purpose  fashioned  by  some  thought  of  thee, 

Though  as  a feather’s  weight  that  shapes  the  arrow’s  flight  it  be; 
No  single  joy  complete  in  which  thou  hast  no  fee, 

Though  thy  share  be  the  star  and  mine  its  shadow  in  the  sea; 
Thy  very  pulse  my  pulse,  thy  every  prayer  my  prayer, 

Thy  love  my  blue  overreaching  sky  that  bounds  me  everywhere. — 
Yet  free,  Beloved,  free!  for  this  encircling  air 
I cannot  leave  behind  doth  but  love's  boundlessness  declare. 
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IF  a rather 
particular 
friend  of 

mine  shall  ever  come  to  be  Czar  (and  I 
have,  after  all,  one  or  two  reasons  to 
hope  he  may  not),  his  first  concern  will 
be  to  issue  these  edicts: 

1.  A course  of  travel  shall  be  compul- 
sory for  all  able-bodied  adult  citizens. 

2.  No  traveller  shall  print  anything 
about  any  country  whose  language  he 
cannot  speak. 

By  this  two-edged  ukase  my  friend — 
who  is  much  of  a bigot  in  some  matters 
— would  bring  public  enlightenment  to 
bloom  by  cutting  off  the  twin  tap-roots 
of  ignorance.  When  no  one  can  longer 
sit  still  in  that  birthright  prejudice  where- 
by we  despise  everything  we  know  no- 
thing about,  nor  anybody  again  dissemi- 
nate the  uninspired  guesses  of  a travelled 
bat,  why,  then,  declares  my  friend,  it  will 
become  impossible  for  the  world  to  keep 
on  so  stupid  and  intolerant  as  now. 

The  fantastic  notions  of  Mexico  which 
are  too  much  current  among  us  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at — though  not  many  of 
us  are  as  ignorant  as  the  Washington 
statesman  (a  historic  fact)  who  gasped  as 
the  hack  bowled  him  along  the  splendid 
Reforma  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival: 
“ I never  would  have  believed  it  if  I 


hadn’t  seen  it!”  he  exclaimed.  “Why, 
they  have  houses!” 

But  our  average  innocence  is  enough. 
Add  to  the  eternal  race  prejudice  that  we 
are  too  drunken  with  our  own  progress 
to  know  or  care  much  if  there  be  more 
world  beyond  our  fences;  that  we  have 
saved  from  our  insular  inheritance  the 
ancient  grudges,  if  not  much  else  that  is 
English;  that  we  still  cultivate  our  for- 
eign relations  with  a much  more  primi- 
tive implement  than  the  Mexican  plough; 
and  that  our  ideas  of  the  next-door  repub- 
lic are  mostly  derived  from  the  typical 
Saxon  “traveller”  who  roves  deaf  and 
dumb  and  with  nose  up — and  it  is  inev- 
itable that  we  should  cherish  a darkness 
which  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for 
our  neighbors  to  understand.  It  is  noto- 
rious to  those  who  know  both  countries 
thoroughly  that  educated  Americans  are 
far  more  ignorant  of  Mexico  than  educa- 
ted Mexicans  are  ignorant  of  the  United 
States.  One  reason  is,  doubtless,  that  we 
are  the  more  shining  mark,  but  another 
is  that  the  La  tin -American  nations  have 
rather  different  ideas  of  a diplomatic  ser- 
vice. They  do  not  send  to  any  country 
an  ambassador  who  will  be  lost  there 
without  an  interpreter.  Even  down  to 
consuls  this  ridiculous  superstition  is  op- 
erative. Men  are  selected  who  are  at  least 
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gentlemen  in  appearance;  who  can  com- 
mand the  respectful  attention  of  business 
men ; who  know  how  to  ask  for  the  infor- 
mation they  desire.  The  result  is  that 
Mexico  is  steadily  informed  of  the  moods 
and  needs  of  this  country. 

A decade  has  convinced  me  that  Mexico 
is  worth  the  better  acquaintance  of  her 
neighbors;  and  a review  of  our  news- 
paper and  book  prints  of  the  last  two 
years  concerning  Mexico,  followed  by  a 
new  overrunning  of  the  republic,  has 
not  lessened  my  conviction.  It  certainly 
seems  that  a little  modern  and  interior 
truth  as  to  our  next-door  neighbor  might 
be  beneficial  to  us.  We  have  had  at  least 
enough  of  the  ragtag  and  bobtail  Mexico, 
enough  of  the  ancient  and  the  pictu- 
resque— both  fascinating,  but  both,  as  a 
rule,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  “done”; 
for  we  have  had  too  few  Janviers,  and 
only  one  Bandelier.  But  I have  not  yet 
seen  Mexico  given  justice  as  a human 
quantity,  an  ambitious  marcher  in  the 
procession  of  nations.  And  that  is  what 
she  is — this  American  Cinderella,  who  is 
very  like  to  surprise  some  of  her  super- 
cilious sisters. 

Mexico  is  not  Utopia.  It  is  a very  hu- 
man country,  with  Very  human  shortcom- 
ings. The  nineteenth  century’s  end  may 
be  too  early  for  us  to  allow  that  Provi- 
dence personally  created  anything  outside 
the  United  States;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
apprentices  who  did  some  other  portions 
of  mankind  were  fairly  competent.  Of 
course  the  Armada  is  much  more  vital 
to  Americans  than  is  the  pioneering  of 
America;  but  in  spite  of  our  reasonable 
hostility  to  the  Spanish  blood,  we  must  not 
give  our  eyes  the  lie.  The  fact  remains 
that  yonder  disprized  country  is  making 
a development  as  wonderful  as  sudden; 
that  while  our  neighborly  backs  were 
turned  she  has  stepped  out  from  her  dark- 
ness, young,  vigorous,  clothed  upon  with 
all  that  gives  dignity  and  stability  to  a 
nation,  and  girded  as  to  her  loins  for  the 
most  practical  of  runnings.  She  is  no 
longer  old  Mexico,  the  romantic  hag  whose 
wrinkles  and  tatters  we  have  found  so 
grotesque.  While  we  have  been  achiev- 
ing a material  development,  she  has 
wrought  the  political  and  social  miracle 
of  the  century.  Within  less  time  than 
has  elapsed  since  our  civil  war  invented 
millionaires,  Mexico  has  stepped  across  as 
wide  a gulf.  From  a state  of  anarchy 
tempered  by  brigandage — wherein  it  was 


better  to  be  President  than  to  be  right, 
and  better  to  be  a revolutionist  than 
either — she  has  graduated  to  be  the  most 
compact  and  unified  nation  in  the  New 
World.  She  has  acquired  not  only  a 
government  which  governs, but  one  which 
knows  how  to  govern — and  contempora- 
neously a people  which  has  learned  how 
to  be  ruled.  He  should  be  a happy  pa- 
triot to  whom  it  is  given  to  make  his 
country  a hundred  times  as  good  as  he 
found  it — a hundred  times  as  contented, 
prosperous,  and  respected;  and  that  is 
what  sort  of  fortune  has  befallen  the  cre- 
ator of  modern  Mexico. 

Only  those  who  seriously  knew  the 
country  in  the  old  days  can  at  all  con- 
ceive the  change  from  the  Mexico  of  a 
generation  back  to  the  Mexico  of  now. 
There  was  no  touring  then,  and  nowhere 
was  travel  more  unsafe.  By  every  coun- 
try road— even  into  the  very  heart  of 
cities — the  bandido  robbed  and  murdered. 
Naturally.  There  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do— unless  to  make  a revolution, 
which  requires  brains  and  money.  There 
were  even  lady  Turpins,  and  some  of  them 
were  geniuses.  Nor  was  there  any  spe- 
cial paucity  of  revolution » — and  dozens 
of  them  were  successful.  r»  ere  were  no 
railroads,  no  telegraphs,  j ctically  no 
commerce;  at  the  bottom  r all,  no  se- 
curity. It  would  be  rathe  picturesque 
than  scientific  to  say  that  no  man  knew 
when  he  went  to  bed  (and  least  of  all  the 
President)  what  the  government  would  be 
in  the  morning;  but  the  exaggeration  is 
not  wholly  ridiculous. 

To-day  Mexico  is — and  I say  it  delib- 
erately— the  safest  country  in  America. 
Life,  property,  human  rights,  are  more  se- 
cure than  even  with  us.  As  for  stability, 
the  record  speaks  for  itself.  Mexico  had 
sixty-two  viceroys  in  286  years,  which  is 
not  very  tumultuous;  but  it  also  has  had 
fifty-two  presidents,  emperors,  and  other 
heads  in  fifty-nine  years  of  this  century. 
Now,  one  President  for  twenty  years. 
Some  will  say  that  this  is  not  republican. 
Possibly  not,  but  it  is  business.  Among 
all  the  mistakes  of  foreigners  as  to  Mex- 
ico, none  is  more  groping  than  that  which 
disparages  its  government.  One  must  be 
careless  either  of  the  facts  or  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  call  that  government  a 
despotism.  It  is  not  even — to  such  as  are 
jealous  of  accurate  speech — a dictatorship. 
It  is  logical  paternalism — a scheme  fright- 
fully dangerous  under  a bad  father,  in- 
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calculably  beneficial  under  a good  one. 
Mexico  is  a republic  in  chancery ; free  as 
we  are,  but  less  licensed;  happy,  safe, 
prosperous,  under  the  system  whereby  we 
administer  our  homes;  and  proud  of  the 
remarkable  man  who  has  done  what  no 
other  ruler  of  modern  times  has  even 
dreamed  of  being  able  to  do,  and  who 
still  keeps  a quiet,  steady  fist  in  the  waist- 
band of  the  youngster  he  has  taught  to 
walk. 

As  I have  said,  Mexico  is  not  perfect. 
Perhaps  few  have  had  room  to  feel  its 
faults  more  keenly ; but  though  the 
temptation  to  be  superior  and  critical  is 
too  much  now  and  again  for  human  na- 
ture to  resist,  I would  rather  take,  on  the 
whole,  a more  original  line,  and  tell  more 
important  truths  than  concern  God’s  wis- 
dom in  making  me  smarter  than  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  I travel.  In  a word, 
my  hope  is  to  convey  some  notion  of  the 
genuine  Mexico  I have  watched  for  a 
decade,  and  have  just  now  gone  over  anew 
for  this  express  purpose.  What  shall  be 
said  is  not  guess-work,  nor  crumbs  from 
the  table  of  hotel  hangers-on  and  refugee 
Americans  and  rented  interpreters.  It  is 
the  personal  knowledge  of  a documenta- 
ry student  and  field  student  who  has  fol- 
lowed Mexico  from  the  dates  of  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl’s  mythography  to  within  a week  of 
this  writing.  I have  just  reinvaded  near- 
ly every  state  of  the  republic;  conversed 
by  wholesale  for  nearly  three  months 
with  every  class,  from  the  President  down 
to  the  meanest  pelado;  sounded  million- 
aires and  beggars,  cabinet  officers  and 
muleteers,  merchants,  authors,  street-car 
conductors,  scientists,  cargadores , mine- 
owners,  peons,  railroad  men,  priests,  pro- 
fessors, and  bull -fighters.  These  facts 
may  excuse  the  claim  of  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  present  pulse  of  Mexico.  No 
man  can  know  a country  who  does  not 
know  its  people.  If  he  goes  dumb  and  deaf 
among  them,  he  is  also  half  blind,  for  lie 
cannot  comprehend  what  he  does  see  un- 
less he  knows  why.  And  he  cannot  know 
a people  until  he  has  talked  with  them  in 
their  own  tongue  to  something  like  the 
average  length  of  his  mind’s  tether  and 
theirs. 

Within  ten  years  the  brigands  of  Mex- 
ico have  been  simply  wiped  out.  It  has 
been — to  such  as  knowr  the  geographical 
obstacles— a marvellous  achievement ; and 
the  political  difficulties  were  as  great. 
First,  whatsoever  brigand  was  caught  — 


and  Diaz  has  a way  of  catching — stood 
just  long  enough  in  front  of  an  adobe 
wall  for  the  firing  party  to  crook  the 
right  forefinger.  There  were  no  hung 
juries  nor  pardon  governors.  Second,  the 
same  hand — so  firm  and  swift  to  justice 
— knew  how  to  open  an  alternative  door. 
Nowadays  the  bandit  needs  not.  There 
is  something  else  for  him  to  do;  and  he 
finds  it  not  only  more  salubrious,  but 
more  to  his  taste,  to  take  a part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  patria  he  was  proud  of 
even  when  he  was  her  curse.  He  would 
rather  upbuild  than  tear  down,  if  he  has 
a chance,  even  if  there  were  no  “ Porfi- 
rio  ” and  no  rurales. 

I do  not  know  anything  in  history 
which  fairly  parallels  these  twenty  years 
in  Mexico.  No  other  man  has  taken  a 
comparable  dead  weight  of  population 
and  so  uplifted  and  transformed  it.  The 
wonder  is  all  the  more  because  to  this 
day  every  other  colony  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World  looks  to  be  the  worse  off  for 
the  independencia.  Whatever  we  may 
say  of  the  theory  of  self-government,  in 
practice  not  one  of  them  was  ever  so  nr 
erably  viceroyed  or  captain -general led  . > 
it  has  been  presidented  four-fifths  of  tL  • 
time  since  1821.  Very  m h the  sam 
was  true  of  Mexico  until  recently.  It  has 
had  patriotic  rulers  sometime;  but  that 
they  were  at  last  sorry  rule  * the  very 
roster  of  them  shows.  Four  presidents 
in  a year  is  hardly  an  index  of  \ osperity. 

It  is  not  far  to  remember  v on  there 
was  not  a railroad  in  Mexico,  'when 
other  material  conditions  were  \ opor- 
tion.  The  actual  Mexico  has  f«  ’ rail- 
roads, with  nearly  seven  thousam  iv  i esof 
track,  and  everything  that  that  . dies. 
Its  transportation  facilities  are  pi  iv  ally 
as  good  as  those  of  our  Western  tes; 
and  the  investment  is  far  more  pr  ; >le. 
It  is  netted  with  telegraph  lint  ith 
the  cheapest  tariffs  in  America),  Med 
with  post-offices,  schools,  costly  bui  ngs 
for  public  business  and  public  l ‘li- 
cence. It  is  freer  tliaji  it  was  ever  b e 
— with  free  schools,  free  speech,  free  p - 
It  is  happier  than  ever  before,  and  n 
prosperous  than  even  in  the  bona 
days  of  the  magnificent  silver -kings 
Zacatecas  and  Guanajuato.  There  a 
degrees,  of  course,  by  local  variation 
impulse  or  of  opportunity;  but  there  . 
progress  every  where — material,  i n tel lec 
ual,  moral. 

If  the  visible  prosperity  of  Mexico,  in 
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the  face  of  certain  of  its  m mi  m stances,  cured  andthrU  cannot  he  had  until  it  is  no 
shall  seem  enigmatfe  to sane  people  whose  longer  possible  for  rebels  to  combine 'am) 
sane  bn  radical! y unlike  dpi it  by  the  ra m iUrhe  idee  Lhe  go v era  me at 

, ' V et  only  ignorance  can  even  h^cit  bt Ebxnjb^etx  comgs  aft£y 

d$*y  $& T#t&X:‘:  ii  pros-  re- 

peraus,  hi.  spit?*  of  seven  years*  drouth:  farm  after  coiuniereg;  ./Uki  only  now  i> 
in  spite  of  the  Gam  royiduthm  (kindled  the  country  Pipe  Tof  d^.vblopnxeot 

in  the  United  States*.  in  ways,  and  for  which  ha*  h^med  IhgtvuJ 'hot.  late  hi  the 
reasons  too  Cranplicated  to  be  reviewed  statesmanship  of  a decade, 
here)  \ irt  spileof  a uaXkuutJ  debt  contract*  Genera!  Du* z came up  by  r*  revolution  $ 
ed.  wlbm  eKclcuure  was  at  from  8 to  lfV  ami  that  means  debts' -m  well  as  inher- 
av»d  being  paid  with  ^change  at  from  85  i Unices  not  of  his  dmosntg.  There  were 
.tyea  of  efikap  fnctocy-.'  It-  accidental  .-allies  in.  he  eod^id^red,  and 
has  treed  a ndraed* nt  hiif : hold-ovci^  >vhti  gjinkf  noi  bh  all  at  once 

a miracle  tyhielt  w ill  never  be  ii>peakd  In  swept,  uwoy—fov  sUthihty  is  the  first  need 
a dissimilar  laud.  i will  try  to  explmn,  and  the  .'first  duty  of  ;un\  government, 
later,  how  ever?  *»>  terrible  a-  blo>v  &,k  iiie  Rut  both- these  factors  are  now  practically 
lUsprceial tori  of  silver  was  to  Mexico  has  GmiuuUed.:  Dins  Ims  ouUir^d  nearly- it) )• 
been  turned  U>  tiro,  ^ilvninage  of  a nation  bis  tir&t  associates  • aud  hi  on*'  of  the  most, 
which  lies  in-  the  !)dih>w;  bf  one  /minis  ektnmidinary  garnet  <*f  ehesn-  ever  phyed 
h&od,  in  sf&fceoraft  he  Uus  shifted,  cornered.  or 

Perhaps  the  too  things  which  most  jumped  the  hold  over  impossible*.  There 
impressed  me  m this  fairly  tl»ofC»hgh  ir  left  today  in  Mexico  WAf.oye  important 
review  xif M ci’ich  were  the  idrer  of  iWu-  . that  could  by  any;  rpiiat>hable  prob- 

pieipfti  ifrvpmyeme-ut  and  t sheer  epi-  ability  net  face  &v nt;  tjfi ^ rx> n i e i vl, 
d*tme  of  public  schools;  These  are  but  nor  one  that  ?*  in  \H  ^n«>u.$  present  hs 
logical  feature*  of  tire  Diaz  administva-  credit#  The  long  era  of  d^honyst  ol)i.b 
tiou : probably  no  more  vcmarkphJf*  then  cutis,  little  and  big.  i*  past.  There  are  m? 
the  other  methods* >f  the.  digestion  which  more  brigand  gy»v*TJmr-;  m»  more  cmy 
has  assimilated  so  chaotic  ft  meal,  but  less  toms  .col lectors  vm.b'd  %pi  ’ i i.v  flic  -a<p 
familiar,  si ueo  they  an-  h.uf  now  ripening  <?oui?i>io  suif  U«ernsc} ves*' — as  a l>e<blw  t 
to  the  harvest.  Peace  bait  first  to  be  m-  once  tohf  u fm'ni!  of  wnm»  u>  do.  T«»eys?. 
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is  probably  no  tuber , ?u . ••3Src\v  now  irt  Mexico  no  lidmlW  of  cme It uri- 
World  whose  ■;?*(  tr>-  dred  Indiana,  t-belieifiy  which  has  hot  H& 

ilafv  so  «orit|«*ika»si;r  cleRi»<  iiiul  tins  large  free  public  school.  This . iimimer  1 18^0) 
is  mado  raiM'Ic^siy  nor  has  seen  a radical  change:  Hitherto 

tjfooravoly/  Oho  h&s  not  t&  remember  the  schools  of  fin*  republic  had  been  in 
long-  to  a lifufc  whvu  even  the  pres uie) icy  charge  of  the  mutaicipaliiies,  the  federal 
of  Mexico  .was  it  »hm  of  tt>hta*»  r ; u6r  half  govvrrmmm  aiding  in  th^ib  support  with 
f0  io  thievish  governor*  and  petty  of-  about  £i,000,UbP  a year,  hi  July  the 
.fim/s.  But  the  I>Ktz  udmim^trAfiou  haw*  centra]  ehdrge  or 

Peyer  had  tic .*U4«  of  i ts  owpy  aiul  ) t lm*  V'e ry;  ^ fi^o t:  1 xx  Mexico,  Thb  ta 

kept  up  it*  steady  :e^cwnre  tlutll  Upvv  net:  *<*cMre  hotfmgeoopy  in  l!.e  system;.;  ibbr 
t*  state  m isf  ^potted  as  to  f Ur  the  bfitf.fr  and;  vr&Hrt? wV-oo^If  Qf:lbe 

km*i'  gaveromeul.  , -y  \ >(  : . {iff  ^ AdVpB  lUfrfc  1 

Even  to- one  us  fnrnilmr .with  Ihesvrift  havy  never  met  t*  mow  'JmUcfnl  and  en- 
deeelopment  of  part^  of  our  WerA  as  with  thusiustiy ^ e^rp^;  ^nnf  ihyy  nr^/on  the 

th^mor*  von^vievtiye  gmvvl h of  a verage  very  fandyktod  for  their  wWkV 

JttssjirpWsiug  tn  watch  Un;  .jail  of  ni:tir>si;  In  every  stale  there  are  normal  schools, 

every  Improve  ge^iMostsIy  eniiowed  by  f .he  gweromenh 

menu.  ivater^vurk*  in  mplue*  for  the  lift  training  of  these  • teachers; 

Urn  fhm  <dd  3p;*nLh  aqueducts*  mi. idem  and  the  attendance  fft  tmoouivigiugiy 
•sew^rngi!.  to  replam  the  M^ei smb*  of  ecu  - brye.  . There  ciiv Va iso,  com;.t]^  fcdW 
turns;,  modern  hyhhug,  modern  transit,  trial  schools,  art  s<!ho<V»«<  : professional 
modern  health  ily.partu^ijhi;  public  build-  whotf*/  Arid  Om  hft&frnthj  tx> ' uw?htici»: 
mg%  baiter  fcfmn  our  liVcragU  trnvhs  of  .the:  tho  iu&t  of  pjTiVato  •.  '^hopH-'Of'  Vv1uct|i 
like  popuLiVioti  think  ttiey  van  afford;  are  4H»th*cly;udm{iVil.de:.:  • The  teach- 
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not  a usual  sight  to  see  a nation  so  rig-id-  juster  average.  There  is  talk  that  the 
ly,  even  so  unmercifully,  regulating  the  Sisters  of  Charity  may  presently  be  ah 
Church  to  which  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  lowed  to  return  to  Mexico;  and  while  l 
its  population,  belong.  The  harsh  laws  of  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  tin's  is 
theli!e/orma— set  by  Juarez,  and  curiously  true,  iny  very  faith  in  human  reason 
enough,  maintained  by  Maximilian,  who  makes  it  seem  probable.  Those  who  have 
never  could  have  sat  dow  n in  Mexico  at  watched  the  Yellow  Death  when  it  walks 
all  hut  for  the  aid  of  the  Church  party  in  a city  of  the  tropics,  who  have  seen  rnen 
rebellion  against  the  great  Zapotee  icono-  fall  rotting  by  the  curb,  deserted  by  bro- 
clast — are  still  vital.  Catholics  have  far  t her  and  mother,  but  picked  up  by  these 
less  rope  in  Catholic  Mexico  than  in  the  daughters  of  God — ay,  and  has  himself 
Protestant  United  States.  Church  pro-  felt  their  tender  mercy  upon  his  broken 
cessions  are  in\ possible — even  a priest  dare  shell — such  a one  will  hope  for  Mexico 
not  walk  (lie  streets  in  his  ch archly  gar-  thus  much  alleviation  of  its  seventy, 
meats.  Probably  a justifiable  reaction  There  is  no  danger  that  the  old  abuses 
against  the  tyranny  to  which  Centuries  of  will  return.  They  were  of  their  age,  but 
absolutism — such  is  our  poor  human  mu-  are  now  as  past  tis  our  Salem, 
lure— had  corrupted  the  missionaries;  tire 

equal  tyranny  of  their  suppression  is  logi-  One  will  look  far  in  most  countries  to 
cally  not  to  last  I seem  to  detect  even  find  a town  of  20, 0(H)  souls  which  has  more 
now  traces  of  its  gradual  coming  to  a progressed  in  five  years  than  has  Chihua- 
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hua,  the  first  place  of  consequence  as  one 
goes  down  from  the  United  States  by  the 
chief  railroad  of  Mexico — the  Mexican 
Central.  Less  than  that  time  ago  this 
enormous  state  was  not  the  most  scrupu- 
lously governed  in  the  republic.  Visibly 
and. intrinsically  it  rather  suggested  that 
Mr.  Tweed  might  be  “running  it.”  To- 
day Chihuahua  is  a happy  state;  and  its 
capital  (of  the  same  name)  is  almost  a 
model  little  city.  The  Mexican  common- 
wealths have  all  at  last  reasonable  gov- 
ernors, but  there  are  two  eminent  idols 
and  figures  of  speech — Governor  Reyes, 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Governor  Miguel 
Ahumada;  both  magnificent  types  of  the 
physical  man,  and  both  executives  for 
whom  no  state  need  blush.  Perhaps 
only  those  who  fully  know  the  Latin- 
American  character  can  guess  how  much 
of  popularity  this  means:  Not  long  ago  a 
scrubby  corrida  precipitated  a riot  at  the 
bull-fight  in  Chihuahua;  the  raging  pop- 
ulace invaded  the  ring,  smashing  things, 
and  bent  on  worse.  Suddenly  the  giant 
form  of  the  governor  was  seen  elbowing 
among  them,  and  in  a twinkling  his  sten- 
torian speech  had  swerved  the  mob  from 
madness,  and  set  them  to  shaking  the  skies 
with  their  “ Viva  Ahumada!”  They  gave 
their  entrance  monfey  to  a charity. 

But  if  this  be  insignificant  to  the  stran- 
ger, the  visible  tokens  of  his  progressive- 
ness are  all  about  the  capital  city  of  his 
state.  Chihuahua  has  suddenly  (within 
three  years,  that  is)  become  populous  with 
public  schools,  not  to  count  several  un- 
usually good  private  ones.  Instead  of 
the  former  stuffy  rented  rooms,  there 
are  cheerful,  commodious,  well-ventilated 
school-houses,  with  new  American  school 
furniture.  Ahumada’s  special  creation  and 
pride  are  the  free  industrial  schools,  where 
rich  or  poor  of  either  sex  can  have  a utili- 
tarian education.  The  Spanish  had  estab- 
lished industrial  schools  in  America  two 
centuries  before  we  dreamed  of  them;  but 
any  one  familiar  with  the  Spanish  system 
(which  was  merely  the  general  mediaeval 
system)  of  education  for  women  can  ap- 
preciate how  typical  of  modern  Mexico  is 
this  innovation.  Indeed,  I,  who  am  not 
old,  can  remember  when  it  would  have 
been  a miracle  in  New  England.  The 
Chihuahua  training-school  for  girls  has 
a hundred  pupils.  They  learn  (and  by 
modern  methods)  bookkeeping,  telegra- 
phy, type  writing,  stenography,  tailoring, 
dress-cutting,  machine  knitting,  etc.,  and 


of  course  English.  President  Diaz  is 
not  what  the  dilettante  might  term  a sa- 
vant. He  was  fitted  for  the  law,  but 
the  whole  trend  of  his  education  up  to 
maturity  was  military.  Yet  he  is  one 
of  the  most  studious  men  I know.  It  is 
wholly  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  other 
ruler  of  our  times  has  studied  so  hard  in 
office;  and  he  is,  I believe,  the  only  chief 
magistrate  who  ever  added  a new  lan- 
guage to  the  accomplishments  of  his  na- 
tion. In  every  public  school  of  Mexico 
above  the  primary  grade,  in  every  private 
school,  training-school,  and  college,  Eng- 
lish is  a compulsory  study.  Spanish  will 
never  cease  to  be  the  language  of  half  the 
area  of  this  hemisphere,  but  in  another 
generation  Mexico  is  going  to  be  equipped 
for  business  and  pleasure  in  two  languages 
— the  two  which  dominate  the  Americas. 

Schools  have  always  more  or  less  ap- 
pealed to  me;  and  with  the  sympathy  for 
Latin  America  brought  about  by  some 
alleviation  of  my  first  ignorances,  the 
Latin-American  school  has  been  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  things  I have  known. 
But  not  in  modern  Mexico.  I have  never 
found  brighter  children,  nor  anywhere 
pupils  so  alert,  as  the  thousands  visited 
and  talked  with  in  this  latest  review  of 
Mexico.  There  are  degrees,  of  course, 
but  all  had  such  attention  and  such  in- 
tention as  were  fit  to  make  the  blood 
tingle.  Such  vivid  faces,  such  swift  up- 
ward hands,  such  impetuous  speech— and 
right  as  a trivet!  I would  like  to  see  the 
seven-year-olds  of  the  Escuela  Anexa  de 
Ninos,  in  Chihuahua,  for  instance,  pitted 
against  any  similar  school  of  ours  in  a 
sum  in  mental  arithmetic. 

Not  only  in  schools  is  Chihuahua  awak- 
ened. The  new  state  palace  is  a splen- 
did building  for  the  population  it  rep- 
resents. The  alamedas,  parks,  paseos, 
owed  originally  to  the  matchless  Iberian 
liberality  with  these  breathing-places,  are 
being  improved  handsomely.  Few  cities 
of  ours  of  20,000  inhabitants  have  any- 
thing like  them.  A first-class  water  sys- 
tem (based  on  the  130  vear-old  Spanish 
aqueduct),  with  all  appliances  for  muni- 
cipal and  domestic  use,  has  been  com- 
pleted recently;  and  with  this  summers 
rains  over,  the  same  expert  engineer  is  to 
put  in  a modern  drainage  system — with 
even  a sewer  farm. 

It  is  a curious  elbowing  of  old  and  new. 
The  splendid  parroquia,  one  of  the  finest 
cathedrals  in  Mexico,  stands  unchanged 
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fM.  IhA , f hlfi  1 meut  of  more, 
i; ■ levcA , Ji'ig*');'  ever 


the  ,oJrt  dtay*'-  vy h^ii  it  vv»i  buift  vriifi 
$543,000  m exnmuhmioii*  at  fire  at  du?  t>) 
every  murk -Wf  sd  ver  mrmut  in  the  fnfiia 'is 
tiros- of  Saw ta  Eulalia ; he f a rouml  it  t j ie 
spirit  of  the  umpteenth  century  is#  at  work 
E/fAfteri^  1 i^v  ^ <t< fjriesv  facumies— 
«k  qita  r term)  i i I iouuf ollat4  brewery--- 
these  are  pari  of  itsuew  company.  Beer 
is  count vtl  a rDi^ionary  in  Mexico — anti 
not  if  It  oray  ^nuhiall v wean 

1 1 10  Indians  from  «heA*  h< ■ numbing  pulque 
?yul  inlhnmuxfory  mc^niL  At  any  rate, 
there  h&ve  W he  breweries  all  over 


. . 

hope.  For  n*vt  to  the  Hrainte  tumdefi 
frhtju  wlierf  -diuKdi  tower  the  patriot 
priest  raised  t he  muU'ugl.M-  yrilo  of  ImJe- 
peudeoee,  Chihuahua.  is  richest  in  memo 
'.rigs  ojf  h i m . Here,  In  the  Ware  room,  n i id- 


tbe  republic. 

A $2<M>uo  hospital,  just  fMn^bincr.  lias 
been  built  actually  by  the  of  Cflhfi* 

luiahUa;  amj  hi  an  hiiny  in 

the  beailt)  fi.il  • park  of  Leydo  de  Te|rida, 
fc)iey  raised  $4000  to  4eod  to 
arid  orphans-  'of?  lie  iiiets  bn  ri  ed  by  -4  great, 
‘leave  ” in  the  Santa  Eulalia iftiiie&v  Such 
fchin^  iiidieate  live  Muff  of  w bich  the  tall 
Ghihnaliiuu)?  are  mud?* 

• ''AA .Cedonel  Abtf  htada  is 
Don  Luts  Tvcnau>.  is  yKing  pi  Lihhua 
JiuaL1  He  ba$  been  rnore;  than  6mA*  ite 
gaVerpOTv  a ad  it  W3ts  i|e  w hr*  made  I4re 
re;d  h rpmmka hie  campaign  which  obliL 
the.  fdremast  ofApa^hes, 
dnfy  won  for  Ch  thriuh  11a  .ji$tice 
after  harried  peueruiHvnsy  but  did  nitive 
for  th  e quidt  pf  ou  r 0 wn  Ter  ri  tories  t h an 
miy  dory  yd^  has  don 
tJrSidk: 


DON  LUIS  TERKAZA*. 


vpept  General 
Don  Ldis  fnyijs'  hiimimte  of 
leagues  of  Chibn&h dav  bn b fa  not  an  uh- 
popuW  millionaire.  When  the  nevv  st?w-  way  of  tW  in  the  tqwei* 

erage  system  for  the  city  was  projected,  an  unfinished  Jesud  ehereh.U«e  betrayed 
there  w#h  an  -ltd mlwjt  thousand  doLhiW  VlWa^hhvgfOii,-pC  Mesicfr’*  his  last 

in  the  ima^nry  for  it.  .Goy’t-mo.r  Abo-  prison;  a ini  where  the  graceful  moiiu- 
nuula  had  m liuvf*  ye.*ir>  pa>d  off  ihe  sn;ua  oieuf  rises  he  was  shm,.  with  ' his:e<>nrpan- 
debt,  paid  the  debt  ot  l us  pmlnc^ar^  urxu  itenaiv,  eighty; five  yearsi  |.>d» 

.discredibtbh?  TehiOMchtc  A n'dianf  w^r,  cannot  look  upon  Unit  ^WiarHahh;  ba-e* 
JMtid  the  .rd'^bOfiiMVir  the  nr-w  xviuor  worbs,  .and  fatiey  tied  he  dnulued  ?be  outcome, 
and  jwhl  op  the*  sabu'ie.s  of  the  v-Ovre  ojlir  Inu  even  (he  iA.nb  of  Hitlul^d  CMUki  not 
eials,  long  jn  arretuo.  flnt  if  tfe ' "have  ln'idge<l  in  the  things  ihui  Ah 

was  lean,  Don  Luis  was  mu.  Me 01  few  1 most  where.  Ins  t-cecm'.huiOPs  siofi d/ioday 
>.o  iviiil  tlie  city  1 h;e  $lb(i.\)\«'» for  five  years  sUi nds “‘the  su*tr- -hi.* use  of  a goveninoMU. 
wit  bout  in  *’|f  i)  fa'iih  he  of  which  Ah  y shdV  be  fwroHjd  ;fe- 

Tlds  is  iHOfitiofoA  nor  m-  be  can**'  d bind  his  nioHUinent  is  the  baodsome 

toifciies  a 4TkI  iiSV ft3t  ftfc  *0  hfid  rpi*d w sta te  <u>Uege;  dud  Adjdm- 

wlip  know  in^  lljafi  Hva  mpdel  jifildic  sdniids-  The 

tin?  sort  of  eih/uojs  upon  whom  limAuiut-  hl«».>d  of  martyrs  has  been  .’ho  seed  id  s. 
of  modern  Mvjuc*'  is  ahl^'to  wd«t  free  tValioi), 

Thor*-  >s  a o ar‘iing  fitness  in  faifa  swift  ‘Tim re  are  in  Chihuahua  mar^  *.4her 
upnsirig  t*.f  Chiiiualm/i'  by  the.  path^  of"  Advrestiog  thing??  e.  iiiob  i leave  never 
progre^»  Gpc  can  hulf  imagine'  the  IchvovO  discovered  by  the  tnurj^;  'mA  .UiP 
?KidAd?prre^  W^ ^vhtch  Lmjip* iWfn  Aim  n lb  pdifit  mi 

from  the  UtU  shaft  in  Hfp  LjayA  dr  He  lie'  old.  but  lpe  m*vv.  ft  may. ;lno.vev»:-r. 
ebwgn  mkino  r.ni  new  sweet/no'bas  d ..he  fit  fot  remark  that  it  is  a h^ppr  edy 
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which  can  present  ui  o h.Ct>  tbi*  a.dvam  Imre.  iVv.lt  'housed,  well  furnished,  and 
tages  of  moduh;  e I hd  Nation  and  Uj£  r;»-  u!v rr  as  the 

maptie  V>£^n  f#ov^';  ::  , l^yrit  is  fur  Cfft*>  of  the  leust  pro- 

Urd;  and  there  ?s  hardly  a city  in  Mexkm  j^pgiVc-  Of  .My.\H*an  cities.  The  li&tmi 
,v?hmh.  idws  not ;>i/ejse  schools  of  tlte  fright  v fiomi.'s  of  f which  so  tie  vacated  XJi£o$' 

,^ifoati(>’d  VlsoV  drove  n'fr.S:fi,0U0.  /rpm  dt«.pf-vpuhiiiiorf' 

tn  nti iiuahuar  hut.  $lti  1 fef  105,000.  Her*  are  y»o\r  60.000  jWopfe 
fa  V^t ^ >irA<  il i f MexiCtm  it  Panic —*i 'wim  Whibh  euh  jurt  be 

the  liuie  milling  camps  Take  foe  in  pHridlaI».*d  *-]s»-v  lu-re  in  the  repiddio  Y>1 
status  the  hroiiiet  of  Sierra  Mmj/Hla.  in  Leon  i%  a prosperous  run)  v<mhmmd  chy. 
^TO^iaUvi:f  Out  India:  at  the  hu  m inns  of  fuli  oi  little  and  hit r mamduniures  i>V 
the  most  •pmfiiiihte  railroad,  in  Amorka  yarn.  bats.  ztfmptxa,  ^<#npT  Had* 

dsiocT.  the  l>;u>:)ii*:.i  bo!,!aiiy.A  has  passed  iis  dies,  harness..  mid  the  i»eaotifti|  efwrro 
•pul my  doya).  Sierra  • Mojmhi.  said  to  be  suits  of  .vel  vety  ind-skio.  And  though 
the most.  extensive  rarhonaU:-  camp  in  the  behind  its  pee’-,  ii  too  is  awakening  la 
world,  in»y  have  ;m tillage-  .Bd.Vtwittoul^i'id  Vmprovdrcie^t. 
liqgx  two  thousand'  p&opto.  Of  txuir**  it  • Historical fy  Urn  most  aiimctive  r-it y of 

is  too  small  to  doiitdivinuoli  in  oiouidpal  Me.xi-e  to  th«  Amr.rio'in  student  ZfkW 
; imitceive.oa.eti^.h-'Uui  the  .public-  school  is  lecas;  the  Plade  tfftOttuisl;*’  Here  wetivife- 

first  it/.iuu Mi  min*  s m the 
New  World,  and  Imre  sprung 
• ■ •'. .- ' 7 V~  V ••  ,•'  • • • ! i p t h f % hr, si  Anief'ieari  niiiliOO- 

Not  only  that  hut  here 

;iSyv  v ; - v coined  the  money  which 

b';v"  ^:i:;r < : i ' permanently  ^dlonized  the 

R prj  I ffjtet  emmet  of  what  is  now  the 

.*  Ciiited  Suites,  Few ibue$b&v6 

y o ‘ a more  rorMantic  history. 

Ib  l aid  Jondnes  de  Tidosa 
jY-  discovered.  the  valley  Twu 

>T€^rs  later  he  j&Jd  his  coni- 
\ paptbfcs  ' 

*■  , tfe 

TYmino.  aml  J bego  ik  Ibarra— 
u ‘^ShK^  V / £ founded  the  city,  The  first 


n Ath  erica—  the  for  tune 
udiddi  ffmndvd  Mexico. 

Griss-oh/i  l dc  -Onatc  Was  ;>  iypi- 
hal  r'avaltrr *- ft'aricss,  ebrva) 
rbnfe;  ^>|4t)omthiHi 

a fecue  ratiojOiis  s^r^riit^  /lany 
rat^  u <:rniO  bell  a lid  all  *,o»i< 
I !*  1 i.::<vvil  k>.  and  atft‘  iifc  Ids 

laldc.  Tie  f^undod  ih^  first 
oha  fud  i i»  ZHcatera^—r.he  lit  fie 
adobe  pde  khmvo  itV'da^yA^  Ei 
lhacljd,  half  a m'de  uonit  of 
thiJ  mi  V . ills  .v*li- Jf.li*!r  — UN' 

apfdk^d  by  hia  fUda:l  silver 
^pr>on^ma.ri'i'ed  a franddHupln 

* TTyie  f.l)A  of  tlte  AajUv:. 

tfti  pWr’H)  of 


htdaluo  s last  prison 
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ter  e>|  f .Vn’H'tf,  fn.it  had  by  Jus  mnbi(inu-  ;nf  the  rich  it*  imperil  money  &nd  the  ina-. 
a l;iv,p<-t  child  than  she  bore  Iiim,  B»>  bility  of  t lie. poor  find  any  to  imperil, 

half  '-md.  partly  to fact that-  iW ,'m^vW*^* 
a it 'Wtolfttfi v .cy>krt*jfccd  N*.^  d^rfui  of'  tfe old  botianz/i  untied Hrcdrwn- 

Mckteo.,  founded  Ran  Oabyie)  Ks-  ’•  -ik  too • much.  to- 1>00  feet)  to 

p;i^;b  in  and  i>;UHa  }V  .10  l60f>;  be  overcome  by  awl-drum  pinups, 

explored-  Pin*  vmnifry  from  nortluo*ii  Nor  vvliilc  the  searvilv  *.»f  fuel  founds  steam. 
br*vd*a  Ur  i!»e  Golf  of  Culifomia.  amd  up  Still  it  can  hardly  be  e*ih‘d  s»  agnation 
{)K*rrd  himself  not  only  otic  of'  the  most*  >>;hen  a *hi<c  with  half  people 

competent  pioneers  in  AmcnYr.n  histoyy.  (am  2ueateea.f>  km  in  Jits  <*5.nb0  v.pmre  kilo- 
LnU  ttu ' execiitire/ of  In^b  order.  In  our  moires*  produce*  jh.ifs  voftsl  Year-six  amt 
ft  rat  pages  1 bore  are  few  other  rigaves  so  a .third  milbons  -of  doibre  from-  rmwy 
rtteaftife  $£0%  qfjiUfrt  ultine,.  .7  by.  ;A:-\.  ‘by  . 

cle  Oiiate  a mi  h is  chromics*  the  brothers  Ifven  n^idv  from  its  ass».)eiatjt>ns, 
Zai«lu‘iir  t.Tuan  a, mi  Yn-ertte)  and  Gaspar  teeas  h toll  oh  charm.'  There  are  but  r^n 
dv  t.fie  soldier-poet  4®#$  «n  Urn  N«m  World  more  plvf.hnom  m* 

C^ro  <ty  FasoA  ^my^miv.mn.d  La  IYaa  tBt'diVHF >upl  <3tianwjhHtO/:  Tire 
IMiosri  in  Bolivia  i.imtv  1.0* tfb  never  beep  . metropolis  .of  the- Ghoipeyvapu  would  n.:f 
sewr-mums  tit e those  of  Zacatecas  ^nd  count  prior  ^.va  pt  [or  its.-  v.MbUM  routs 
GnamvjfHme  Yoder  tin*  Spanish  .red-tape  Gvhh  h an*- n.iore  beautiful  than  any  gray 

-me  oi’  U w most  eoinphoe  iootirms  j(r  his*  flat  a^‘h*:is)..i nd  bn*  flic  blue  white  ghe*jri>?< 

J>wy^ U".i* ; ^ Wayfc  • posit  ftlc  • to-  |<if  Jrtm&fii  imminent  abovpit 

wegS  in  ih«i  heary  lap  tTT  cwkeiil me.  hU )h. • 
prod  need  eiosr  on  m a l/iition  »»f  dollavs  Then*  b.  not  a.  level  streri  As  H* 

Tiic  -prose ml  output  of  ihv  jfn.rii(h\  m |*rr-  Fan;,  wliaivoe va-i*  way  y«»M  .grO  *s  iip  . ap/i 
crou:%  inetrfls  imoufyithoui  ihreoiindn  half  it  i»,  not  *&•- ^eU  paved,  B«t  in  ilk*  Vvev 
nnliiona  a year.;  Mvntiik  haH  ^Vhnkcu  <u  ^ *<-1  M.X-  ‘ 

lahWthanks  paeily  u>  r.iim  yb^rs’  dh/utli  ru>K*tti  'fai  5sp  siauebly  Kofi  t 03 

in  -Uihv  • stauy  partly  to  llu-  di>'mi*]iiisUiim  thfe  type  oi  the  Spanish*  Aim*va::jn  rap)- 
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tab  I do  wot  \ understand  a fate  which  domes-  of  host,  of  church?*.  T) » r*  % dry 
h&*  ktsut  tthskhi  from  jomwing  the  *r-  ■ h full  of  of  which  Mi^WefkS: 

chHeeluru  which,  more-  tlmiv  any  oUiei;  (ho  fimv  league- long  pile  built.  hr  thecor- 
Wvmld  Ihkc  set  Ins'  heart  alire ---at  once  retvulor  Yllloreal  in  ihemidille  i>f  VV»e  lies! 
the  humeri  y of  lhe  sixteenth  cento  ry\  the  century  ; a delightful  setting-  forthosrvvh** 
Moresque hri of  Spain,  the  -adiknl  .ma^Vv*-  know  fm  ietf  seem  to)  where  in  seek  .the 

by . ilm  ea)*tjrqnake  ;^T -'JLiC^y-a.I • ^ViiS 

First.  of  :mnr*i\  are  the  ehurehe*:  amt  /VVry  N'nbie  Vhy.  jjif  the  KiM.iv.it r of  Our 
ttu;ougVi  tlje  IItq  thousand  . * /TfyF;£i^fti  eai^'of :.Z^eaUHja.s. is.  the 

south  ; mi lt!S  of  Spanish  Aiuvn^  rhe*e  sbaminess  amt  wr*dcbrrine£&  of  its wr ter- 
form  a series  <d  mum  worn  is  scHiwIr  to  supply..  At  The  i'lty  pi?;/*-  i}‘>hihly  that 
be  matched  elsewhere,  Pblaet**;  bridge's,  of  the  Plazmda  Villareal — the  pmres’mm 
public.  bui!dm>xs?  even  roads— all  are  fit  id  w^ictM^HTu^  ;>  end  jntMiid/c. 

for  their  company.  One  finds  few'  things  ' W<*riu;ri,  dip)>i'ug  wp h ihv<r  gourd  unuihist 
ttiore  diseouragtrig  r.]iau  to  know  \vell  fbfe  • a dfbp • \ib\ epm ; * i;te\qtWt|ed 
arehitectnrv  of  Latin  -America  ami  t.hew  take  t<wo  boms  sometimes  to  fill  Their 
c<vrt»fc  back  (o  'that  of  our  couiraetored  shouiderloan 

cities.  , = But  wiilv.  »li  US  airs  of  niOlquitVr'dfs 

The  chief  bunbnavk  |r|  Zacatecas — the  vast  nhl  chnmhes,  its  hotels  housed  in 
lull  on  which  To ji>^c  found  the  sav-  ,sp  leu.it  id  convene,  its  ruuit’u nd  icons  Ko- 
ago*  intrenched-  is  thw  striking  hogback  boeeu*  ot  the  well,  its  warped  siveeU-- Om 
khon-n  ashiv  Bnfa.  which  does  not  tfte&ft  virus  of  the  rice*  baii  lMak^n  ,v  ot  Zax-- 
“ the  bnifnlo/*  despiu*  the  bepriole*]  lour  0Ur.i>  ‘It  is  not  so  mm s Hid  that  ^ 
ist.  The  founders  of  the  city  were  17s*  quarter  ?ml lion -do? far  theatre  is  h<c,ng. 
ciiiftQ# ; t\ tVd  Btijfk  ih  t]te  lliscdy&H  v?fcrd  as.  1 write ; for  splendid 'the&bi'e* 

for  t'ojfflri  *fa'  tyirdo,*  C7jv  jibe-  tihtikstift  dro  ratltjer  likelier  to  be  found  in  L&llh 
this  hill  -abd  t lii *yv  of  iU  neighbor’s  clano  America  than  'dsewheve  jri.  this  heme 
b*r  V;he-  cubic  ' h“us**s  of  Z;o\iteoas;  end  svnero.  Abu  -are  hospitals  im  inriovatior* 
in.  the  tortuous  ravine  are  ( he  Lowers  and  in  the  otuuny,  whieb  had  bettor  ones 
r Kf^ : iduM^r  Uu'oo  centuries  ago  than  there  were  in 
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England-  Bio.  n smcUy  modern  hosph  An  orphan  babe  can  be,  oil  the  very  day 
tal,  <*>8tu.ig,. is  nearly  .finished' in  of  its.  birth,  placed  in  a.  governmental  or- 
Zac&teciis;  and  its  .apporntnumt*  are  nmv,  phauage,  xvhnre  it  wi !)  be  tenderly  reared 
• if.  j ‘aims  Urfc'  not.  The  schools  ■ and  trained  up  to  years  oh] . Without 

In  excellent  condition,  and  progressing.  .tjie  loss  af  o day  it  can  then  bo  put  in  ari 
The  respective  irormal  ^chords  for  males  bos/ori o.  to  U-  educated  and  taught  a 
and  females,  the  prejiaratory  ^ehools,  the  trade  and  maiiilained  imf.'il  i [^majority — 
Institute  of  Sciences  ft»ngit'<enrm£v  law,.  Uvcmty-oi»t$'  y^&rs.uf  government  father 


medicine,  etc.),  arc  all  well  tilled  and  well  iny.  BossUdy.u  iria,y.  become  ’us,  m one 
conducted.  It  go'e$’:wiUio?it  •vs.yfog  fcjrni;  -cOoOii viy id tk^y not  t<>  look-  tkswn 

the  Church  lias  thooloktv^d  «m>0H  ly-re,  too  disdainfully  open*  a nation  which  is 
as  everywhere  ctecr  Tha  ^taw-  of  Zh&4-  Sjpitfg  this  for  ii»  'dwd'^^'tnai'Jeti 

tests'  has  &L0  schools  for  hoys,  tOtf  for  for  its  children  in  gcheral.  There  are 
girls,  ami  160  . mixed—  the  ia>{.  tV-r  pop  i.niurally  various  grades  Of '"merit  Uinoifg 
ulauom  too-  smalt. ’to  ha y$?  ^soprnvin  the  ftotepicwB,  hot  . their  /average  :> 
schools.  It  is  curious  to  note  th.-tf  Urn  high,  and  some  of  t hern  arc.  the 

average  annua!  pay. of  male  teachers  is.  admirable  public  institutions  I kiw 

t5Qli;  kifowp 


$415;  «»f  fVnmie,  &50D.  g \t  < **  * known.  The  slate  cofj^ge  of  Zahalec&s 

Gmehiwpv,  three  miles  south  nfthe  U fb|},  ami  so  are  ties  pjmVsyiorud 
ri*yvis  the.  ftoKj/U'i'u,  or  a:*y  I urn,  w Ith  n*'T  kyVa.iOls.  As  in  every  other  Mexican 
hOy^hnil  l^U  girls,  This  is  ty jViead  i n ♦ .v*  city  imwuihj  n*  there  -.ire  also  f ree  eight 
ery  mjt?  ptTlfe -•  t/n  il  ed  States  of  AJcxi.cot  ■ ^bdtds t}?0  vvorkii tg  classes.  ■ :: yV ; ![< 
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If  Zacatecas  and  La  Paz  dispute  prece- 
dence in  picturesqueness,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Guanajuato.  It  is  the  most 
picturesque  city  in  the  New  World,  the 
delight  and  despair  of  the  artist — who  can 
never  get  it  all,  nor  rest  short  of  getting 
all  he  can.  More  huddled  and  more  dis- 
torted than  Zacatecas,  climbing  to  every 
point  of  the  compass  by  white  steps  from 
the  great  ravine,  into  which  it  looks  to 
have  rained,  twisted  in  every  street  to  the 
whim  of  the  wayward  hills,  uneven,  in- 
direct, and  lawless,  it  is  the  most  artistic 
of  cities.  Areas  of  it  (particularly  against 
San  Miguel  and  its  opposite  hill)  are  viv- 
idly like  Jerusalem ; but  the  Holy  City  is 
a comparative  toy.  In  parts  it  is  wonder- 
fully suggestive  of  the  prehistoric  terraced 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona — but 
vastly  greater.  First  and  last,  it  is — it- 
self— a special  standard  of  reckless  beauty. 

Arrieros  tramping  to  Zacatecas  behind 
their  cargo-mules  in  the  1550's  discovered 
Guanajuato,  and  the  usual  swift  develop- 
ment followed.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century  Humboldt  found  two  Guanajuato 
mines — the  famous  “Conde  de  Valenci- 
ana”  and  the  “Marques  de  "Rayas  ” — 
producing  annually  550,000  marks  (4,- 
400,000  ounces)  of  silver— one-seventh  or 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  American  output. 
From  January  1,  1787,  to  June  11,  1791, 
the  Valenciana  yielded  13,896,416  ounces 
of  silver,  its  ore  averaging  a little  over 
100  ounces  to  the  ton.  Though  flooded, 
this  fine  old  mine  is  still  far  from  ex- 
hausted. One  could  write  a volume  of 
fascinating  true  incidents  (eliminating 
the  equal  fables)  of  the  old  Mexican 
mines — even  a volume  on  those  of  Guana- 
juato. It  was  the  inevitable  story,  even 
where  camp-fires  roasted  silver  buttons 
from  the  soil— the  accident  by  which  so 
many  famous  Mexican  mines  were  dis- 
covered. There  Were  wonderful  fortunes, 
and  streets  paved  for  squares  with  silver 
ingots  for  the  christening  procession  of 
some  purple-born,  and  twenty-ton  silver 
railings  for  a church  altar,  and  all  that; 
and  there  were  — the  other  fellows. 
Agustin  de  Zavala,  three  centuries  ago, 
after  paying  $800,000  in  fifths  to  the  king 
from  his  mine,  was  buried  by  charity. 
Bartolom6  Bravo  de  Acuna  rendered  unto 
Caesar  the  quintos  that  were  Caesar’s  to 
the  tune  of  a million  and  a half — and  his 
heirs  had  not  even  a house  to  live  in. 
They  were  robust  in  virtue  as  in  vice, 
these  cavaliers  of  early  Mexico  — like 


Don  Manuel  Correa,  the  miner  who  won 
$18,000  at  cards  one  night,  aud  next  day 
gave  it  and  $7000  more  to  the  Convent  of 
San  Agustin — which  is  still  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  Zacatecas,  though  now  a 
hotel  not  conducive  to  piety. 

In  1557  the  “ patio  process”  of  treating 
silver  ores  was  invented  in  Pachuca;  and 
in  five  years  Zacatecas  had  already  thirty- 
two  haciendas  for  this  method  of  benefit 
ciando.  All  the  way  up  the  cafion,  from 
Marfil  to  Guanajuato,  these  interesting 
establishments  can  be  seen  in  operation — 
the  slow-trundling  dry  crusher,  the  stone- 
tub  arrastra,  the  huge  patio  with  its  mud 
“omelet”  salted  with  quicksilver  and 
stirred  by  patient  blindfold  mules  and 
barelegged  peons.  For  the  average  sil- 
ver ores  of  ..Mexico  this  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  reduction,  the  normal  loss  be- 
ing less  than  six  per  cent. 

As  at  Zacatecas,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, mining  is  dull.  Yet  it  goes  on 
steadily.  A curious  company  (American, 
of  course)  has  recently  been  formed  to 
“ wash  ” the  bed  of  the  little  river— down 
which,  in  three  centuries  and  a half,  some 
five  hundred  millions  in  silver  and  mer- 
cury is  computed  to  have  run  away. 

But  if  the  mines  just  now  lag,  Guana- 
juato does  not.  The  capital  of  its  state, 
it  is  the  home  of  a good  governor,  and 
its  hunchbacked  streets  echo  progress. 
The  city  is  spending  about  $150,000  a 
year  on  municipal  improvements — some- 
thing fair  for  a town  of  25,000.  The 
present  administration  has  completed  the 
Teatro  Juarez,  the  most  splendid  theatre 
in  Mexico,  if  not  in  America.  Beautiful 
modern  residences  are  springing  up  along 
the  picturesque  ravine  which  winds  down 
from  the  newer  reservoir  Presa  de  la 
Olla.  The  city  has  a first-class  high- 
pressure  water-service,  and  of  course  elec- 
tric lights— as  has  every  Mexican  popu- 
lation of  any  consequence.  The  schools 
are  populous  and  prosperous.  The  state 
college  has  300  pupils.  The  ancient 
mint,  which  has  coined  so  many  hundreds 
of  millions,  is  still  at  work ; the  noble  old 
churches  hold  their  own — and  their  next 
neighbor  is  to  be  a modern  system  of 
sewerage.  It  is  one  of  the  typical  anach- 
ronisms of  Mexico  the  new — this  pictu- 
resque city,  which  was  already  luxurious 
a century  before  any  population  of  20,000 
English-speaking  people  was  in  the  New 
World,  still  full  of  its  ancient  landmarks, 
yet  with  the  facilities  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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but  who  would  be  so  many  fools  as  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  more  toll  at  the 
garita  f I watched  the  morning  and  noon 
and  night  of  that  great  day  for  Mexico, 
and  it  was  as  pathetic  as  humorous.  Those 
who  have  scoured  the  republic  with  a 
few  gross  of  photographic  plates,  or  some 
like  prey  o_f  the  local  tax-collector,  can 
realize  what  it  means  to  be  able  now  to 
enter  any  city  unharassed,  after  once  be- 
ing registrado  at  the  national  frontier. 

No  other  one  piece  of  legislation  has 
meant  so  much  for  Mexico;  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  Diaz.  It  has  been  the  vision 
of  a generation.  No  revolution  since  the 
Reforma  but  has  had  for  a chief  rallying- 
cry,  “Down  with  the  alcabalas!”  Yet 
any  government  which  had  dared  abolish 
them  would  have  been  overturned  in  a 
month.  It  means  coming  to  the  sane 
final  tax  on  lands ; therefore  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  enormous  uncultivated  hold- 
ings—distinctly  legislation  favorable  to 
the  poor  and  (temporarily)  unfavorable 
to  the  rich — and  it  would  have  meant  a 
revolution  wherever  there  was  a wealthy 
hacendado.  Even  Diaz  dared  not  make 
this  tremendous  innovation  three  years 
ago.  This  “dictator”  is  a rather  con- 
servative ruler.  Through  at  least  a dec- 
ade he  has  waited  patiently  for  time  to 
ripen  to  this  change,  and  his  judgment  of 
season  is  approved  by  the  result.  These 
millions  of  revenue*  have  to  be  made  up. 
It  means  a notable  stiffening  of  the  “di- 
rect contribution”;  but  though  business 
men  have  growled  at  paying  the  immedi- 
ate piper,  they  realize  that  the  enormous 
internal  development  which  is  inevitable 
under  the  new  dispensation  will  more 
than  repay  them. 

For  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  Mex- 
ico has  been  rich  by  not  much  else  than 
mines;  and  a fantastic,  perilous  wealth  it 
is.  As  every  student  of  mining  countries 
knows,  the  life  is  a kaleidoscope  of  ex- 
traordinary contrasts;  crazy  luxury  and 
insane  misery;  the  few  rich,  the  many 
poor;  the  carelessness  of  all  other  than 
money  standards  ; the  looseness  which 
accompanies  any  form  of  gambling.  It 
is  a glittering,  barbaric  life,  but  not  just 
what  the  soberest  patriot  would  wish  to 
befall  his  native  town. 

But  to-day — though  it  is  a conservative 
estimate  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  min- 

# The  garita  of  the  capital  alone  produced  seven 
millions  a year. 


eral  wealth  of  Mexico  has  been  exploited 
— mines  are  becoming  a secondary  con- 
sideration. Not  that  they  are  failing,  but 
that  other  industries  are  being  born. 
Commerce  growing  through  the  new  and 
costly  harbors  and  the  lavishly  subsidized 
railroads ; the  product  of  multiplying 
mills;  the  swift  new  development  of  agri- 
culture— these  are  the  safer  bonanzas 
which  are  engaging  more  and  more  at- 
tention, not  only  from  Mexicans,  but  from 
the  increasing  army  of  foreign  investors. 
Cereals  are  already  a heavy  factor  in  the 
national  output.  Cotton  is  foreordained 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  productions,  as  it  is 
already  the  chief  staple  of  manufacture. 
Coffee  is  just  now  the  shibboleth, and  great 
areas  are  being  planted.  In  1897  the  cof- 
fee crop  will  be  twice  what  it  was  in  1896, 
and  by  1899  it  will  have  doubled  again. 
Rubber — which  becomes  more  important 
every  year,  as  we  need  more  and  find  less 
— is  an  industry  barely  born  in  Mexico. 
There  are  but  two  plantations  of  over  5000 
trees;  yet  millions  of  acres  in  the  repub- 
lic are  as  perfectly  adapted  to  caout- 
chouc-culture as  the  most  favored  spots 
in  the  Amazonas  of  Peru.  The  enormous 
backbone  of  Mexico — the  2000-mile  north- 
central  plateau,  of  4000  to  8000  feet  ele- 
vation— is  already  an  important  cereal 
country,  and  scientific  irrigation,  such  as 
we  have  in  California  and  Arizona,  will 
vastly  multiply  its  product.  Every  fruit 
grows  in  Mexico;  broadly  speaking,  no 
fruit  whatever  (except  strawberries)  has 
ever  been  really  cultivated  there.  I have 
never  found  a strictly  first-class  orange 
below  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  but  when 
the  grower  shall  learn  to  prune  and  culti- 
vate, there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may 
harvest.  If  culture  does  for  fruit  here 
what  it  has  done  elsewhere,  Mexico — so 
much  nearer  our  great  markets— is  like 
to  have  something  to  say  in  them,  to  the 
distinct  disadvantage  of  certain  remoter 
sources  of  present  supply. 

These  observations  are  sketchy,  but 
they  are  typical  indices  of  the  new  life  in 
the  northern  and  poorer  half  of  the  re- 
public. To  understand  broadly  all  the 
meaning  of  this  regeneration  one  must 
come  intelligently  to  the  palatial  city 
which  has  been  by  turns  Tenochtitl an,  the 
ancient  pueblo  of  the  Nahuatl  confeder- 
acy, the  gorgeous  capital  of  the  viceroys, 
and  (now)  the  model  of  a nation  — the 
head  and  heart  of  modern  Mexico. 
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HYGEIA  IN  MANHATTAN. 


BY  RICHARD  WHEATLEY. 


THAT  beautiful  Greek  myth  of  the  god- 
dess Hygeia  is  an  eloquent  prophecy 
of  the  character  and  functions  of  all  bodies 
like  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York.  Perfectly  or- 
ganized, intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  with 
genuinely  feminine  qualities,  she  is  ide- 
ally adapted  to  the  work  assigned  to  her 
doing.  Daughter  of  JEsculapius,  father  of 
the  healing  art,  from  whom  she  received 
her  knowledge  of  herbs  and  mastery  of 
medicinal  and  surgical  science,  she  was 
lovingly  worshipped  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  other  cities.  The  Board  of  Health 
also  is  held  in  high  critical  esteem.  It 
includes  women,  other  than  stenographers 
and  type-writers,  among  its  co-laborers, 
and  develops  the  motherly  element  of 
humanity  in  all  its  members,  while  culti- 
vating the  close  observation,  keen  judg- 
ment, and  scientific  helpfulness  distin- 
guishing the  corps  of  Asclepiads  whose 
headquarters  are  in  the  Criminal  Court 
Building,  bridge  - connected  with  the 
gloomy  Egyptian  edifice  so  sorrowfully 
known  as  the  Tombs,  or  City  Prison. 

New  York  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
exempt  from  epidemics  of  infectious  and 
contagious  disease.  Malarial  fever,  small- 
pox,diphtheria,  and  consumption  are  com- 
mon scourges;  yellow  fever  and  Asiatic 
cholera  are  not  unknown  afflictions.  The 
city  lost  more  than  five  hundred  inhab- 
itants from  yellow  fever  in  1702.  The 
first  quarantine  against  the  introduction 
of  small-pox  and  spotted  fever  was  estab- 
lished in  1737.  Dr.  Colden,  in  1742,  in 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever, 
recommended  sanitary  precautions, whose 
adoption  was  prolific  of  excellent  results, 
and  won  for  him  a vote  of  thanks  from 
the  Common  Council.  Multitudes  of 
physical  ailments,  with  imposing  Greek 
titles, aid  the  ordinary  morbific  complaints 
in  preventing  rapid  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  in  impairing  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  those  already  on  the  ground. 
Specific  febrile  (zymotic),  constitutional, 
nervous,  organic,  respiratory,  digestive, 
urinary,  and  developmental  diseases  dili- 
gently work  deadly  mischief.  Poisons — 
principally  alcoholic — accidents,  and  in- 
juries increased  the  mortality  to  40.175 
in  1888,  and  to  43,420  in  1895.  Pneumo- 
nia and  phthisis  are  the  most  destructive 


of  human  ills,  and  with  bronchitis  caused 
28.19  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  the  city  in 
1888,  and  28.79  per  cent,  of  deaths  from 
all  causes  within  the  previous  ten  years. 
Typhus  fever  rarely  occurs, except  in  con- 
nection with  Hebrew  and  Italian  immi- 
grants. Leprosy  and  kindred  diseases, 
indigenous  to  hot  countries,  seldom  make 
their  appearance,  save  in  the  persons  of 
recent  arrivals. 

Experience  has  emphatically  taught 
the  lesson  that  “diseases  are  more  easily 
prevented  than  cured,  and  [that]  the  first 
step  to  their  prevention  is  the  discovery 
of  their  exciting  causes.”  These  exciting 
causes  may  be  chemical  or  organic — 
chemical,  as  in  the  case  of  bad  smells 
from  fertilizer  or  oil -refining  factories 
and  gas-works,  or  of  poisonous  exhala- 
tions from  sewers,  decaying  animal  or 
vegetal  matter,  or  offensive  chemicals; 
organic,  such  as  the  specific  germs  of 
sickness,  so  abundant  in  the  earth  on 
which  we  tread,  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  the  foods  we  consume, 
the  moving  dust  and  innumerable  objects 
with  which  we  come  in  contact.  Like 
Milton's  angels,  “they  thicken  air,  dark- 
en heaven,  and  rule  this  lower  world.” 
Alonzo  Gray  affirms  that  millions  of  them 
would  not  equal  the  bulk  of  a grain  of 
sand,  and  “yet  each  of  them  performs 
the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation, 
digestion,  and  locomotion.”  Biologists 
say  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  protoplasmic  cells  which  make 
up  the  sum  of  animal  life  and  those  which 
compose  the  vegetable  world.  Whether 
these  germs  be  animal  or  vegetal,  or  of 
both  kinds,  is  not  always  clear.  Dr.  C.  F. 
Chandler  asserts  that  some  are  known  to 
be  animal  in  character,  others  vegetable. 
All  kinds  of  food  contain  them.  Any 
liquid  containing  animal  substance,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  soon  swarms  with  them. 
Hay  is  always  rich  in  bacilli.  Human 
beings  are  never  free  from  them.  They 
are  in  plants  and  living  bodies,  in  saliva, 
in  all  the  secretions;  crowd  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
skin,  the  bronchial  passages,  and  teem 
wherever  air,  wateivor  aliment  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  body,  externally  or 
internally.  All  consist  in  differing  pro- 
portions of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
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and  carbon.  All,  or  most,  draw  their  sus- 
tenance from  inorganic  materials. 

Nature  is  essentially  cannibal.  Dis- 
tributed through  the  dough,  yeast  plants 
— a billion  of  which  may  be  bought  in  a 
single  yeast-cake  for  a cent — feed  on  flour, 
salt, and  water;  and, after  the  baking, their 
remains  are  consumed  by  human  beings 
and  other  animals.  Like  fate  awaits  the 
yeasts  or  microbes  that  occasion  fermen- 
tation of  liquors.  Those  familiar  to  us 
under  the  name  of  moulds  ordinarily  es- 
cape it.  Whether  animal  or  vegetal,  the 
bacteria  abounding  in  nearly  all  waters 
attack  and  destroy  impurities  for  their 
own  nourishment,  and  in  turn  are  de- 
voured by  higher  organisms,  until  in  the 
form  of  fishes  they  become  nutritive  food 
for  the  human  family.  But  for  the  vo- 
racity with  which  the  mother  devours 
her  own  offspring,  one  bacterium,  in  the 
course  of  a single  year,  might  monopolize 
her  entire  domain.  Some  bacteria  are 
colorless,  others  iridescent,  others  phos- 
phorescent; and  all  may  be  useful— al- 
though  the  usefulness  is  not  always  evi- 
dent— in  natural  economy. 

Whence  derive  these  beings  of  the  in- 
finitely little  their  origin  and  life?  Phys- 
iologists, like  Carpenter  and  Huxley,  con- 
clude that  organization  is  not  the  cause 
of  life,  but  that  life  is  the  cause  of  organ- 
ization— precedes  it,  fashions  it,  builds  it 
up.  “Only  like  can  beget  like.  Spon- 
taneous generation  is  a chimera.”  Con- 
ditions decide  the  species  of  all  germs, 
and  these  conditions  are  fixed  by  actual 
energy  working  with  seeming  intelligence 
to  purposed  ends.  Reproductive  formal 
ideas  are  in  the  supreme  force  which  or- 
ganizes them,  as  classified  or  unclassified. 
This  supreme  force,  R.  W.  Wright  con- 
tends, is  specified  in  Genesis,  i.  11  : “ And 
God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind , whose  seed 
is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth”  Correctly 
translated,  the  italicized  words  should 
read,  “whose  germinal  principle  of  life, 
each  in  itself  after  its  kind,  is  upon  the 
earth.”  The  germ-ideas,  living  and  in- 
destructible, of  all  organisms,  animal  or 
vegetal — man  alone  excepted— are  in  the 
earth,  embody  themselves  wherever  the 
necessary  encircling  conditions  are  pres- 
ent, and  disembody  themselves  when  the 
needful  environment  ceases  to  be. 

It  is  with  the  germs  of  disease  that  hy- 
gienic science  is  mainly  concerned.  Bac- 


teria is  their  generic  designation.  Not  all 
bacteria,  however,  are  malignant.  Many, 
or  most,  are  benignant.  They  embrace 
“many  families  of  very  similar  physical 
structure,  but  endowed  with  very  differ- 
ent chemical  powers.”  One  class  attacks 
nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  liberates 
the  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  ammonia; 
while  another  class  of  bacteria  determines 
the  conversion  of  carbonaceous  organic 
matter  and  ammonia  into  simple  organic 
bodies — carbonic  and  nitric  acids.  They 
cause  the  return,  through  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  of  dead  organic  matter 
to  the  atmosphere  and  to  water,  maintain 
the  equilibrium  between  living  nature 
and  dead  nature,  assure  the  same  compo- 
sition always  to  the  atmosphere,  and  im- 
part fertilizing  quality  to  water.  Pasteur 
claimed  that  their  presence  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  the  digestion  of  food,  as  well 
as  to  the  diseases  of  silk-worms  and  grape- 
vines. As  ferments,  they  dhange  the  juice 
of  the  grape  into  wine,  transform  cider 
into  vinegar,  sour  liquids  and  foods,  ripen 
cheese,  rot  timber,  and  putrefy  all  organic 
masses.  Much  is  known  of  their  func- 
tions, and  more  remains  to  be  known. 
Bacteria  morphologically,  or  in  respect  of 
shape,  may  be  the  same,  and  yet  in  action 
on  living  matter  so  different  that  while 
some  are  pernicious,  others  appear  to  be 
harmless. 

Not  only  is  the  fame  of  Pasteur  insepa- 
rably associated  with  the  germ  theory  of 
disease,  but  also  with  the  art  of  varying 
the  virulence  of  germs,  increasing  or  de- 
creasing it  at  will.  Attenuating  the  virus 
and  hypodermically  injecting  it — finding 
in  the  evil  its  own  remedy — he  gave  im- 
munity to  animals  so  treated.  These  not 
only  bore  with  little,  if  any,  inconven- 
ience strong  doses  of  attenuated  virus, 
but  powerful  doses  of  strong  virus,  that 
in  their  normal  condition  would  have 
proved  speedily  fatal.  His  methods  were 
soon  adopted  generally.  By  their  appli- 
cation in  France,  the  epidemics  of  carbun- 
cle that  emptied  stables  of  horses,  and  of 
cholera  that  swept  barn-yards  clear  of 
chickens,  soon  existed  only  in  the  memo- 
ries of  farmers.  Equal  service  was  ren- 
dered to  purveyors  of  sumptuary  supplies, 
and  owners  of  flocks  and  herds  in  danger 
of  decimation  from  anthrax  or  splenic 
fever,  by  his  system  of  preventive  vacci- 
nation. He  also  proved  that  in  the  hu- 
man body  living  germs  are  the  causes  of 
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transmissible  and  contagious  disease,  and 
that  the  injection  of  attenuated  virus  will 
give  immunity  against  such  disease,  and 
arrest  its  development  where  already  be- 
gun. This  is  the  secret  of  his  treatment 
of  hydrophobia.  The  perfecting  of  his 
methods  is  reserved  to  the  future.  Bac- 
teriology is  still  in  sturdy  infancy.  It 


knows  how,  by  isolation  and  disinfection, 
to  avert  contagion  and  to  stamp  out  epi- 
demics in  the  places  of  their  beginning. 
The  world  is  not  likely  to  suffer  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  from  devastating 
plagues.  Hygeia  is  under  obligations  to 
him  for  aseptic  and  antiseptic  treatments 
in  surgery.  The  purulent  infection  of 
sores,  erysipelas,  and  septicaemia,  which 
formerly  infested  hospitals,  has  practical- 
ly disappeared.  Puerperal  fever  is  now 
almost  unknown  to  obstetrics.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  world  to  whom  medical  sci- 
ence owes  more  than  to  Pasteur.  “His 
scientific  career  is  a luminous  track  in  the 
profound  night  of  the  * infiniment  petit,’ 
on  the  lowest  levels  of  being,  where  life 
originates.”  Of  tender  heart,  he  was  the 
most  merciful  and  reasonable  of  vivisec- 
tionists.  The  salvation  of  human  health 
and  life  was  his  end  in  all  experiments. 
“Are  ye  not  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows?”  was  his  conclusive  reply  to 
cranky  critics. 

Haeckel  classes  bacteria  as  a special 
group  with  the  zoomonera.  or  animal  de- 
velopments of  the  monera,  the  simplest 
discoverable  forms  of  life;  says  they  are 
nourished  by  the  acquisition  of  plasma 

* For  the  diagrams  used  in  this  article  to  illus- 
trate the  appearance  of  bacilli  under  the  microscope 
we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  William  Wood 
and  Company. — Editor  Harper’s  Magazine. 


from  other  organisms,  and  change  the 
elasticities  obtained  from  them  into  the 
living  power  of  warmth  and  mechanical 
motion.  Of  many  and  various  forms — 
globular  (e.  £.,  nitcrococcus) , rodlets  (e.  g ., 
bact’Wws),  filamentous,  curved,  spiral  (e.  g ., 
spirillum ),  or  exhibiting  peculiar  quiver- 
ing movements  (e.  gr.,  vibriones) — most  of 
them  are  so  minute  of  size  as  to  be  invisi- 
ble, except  under  a very  powerful  magni- 
fying- glass,  and  many  even  then  only 
when  colored.  A single  drop  of  putrid 
water  may  enclose  milliards  of  them.  All 
are  homogeneous  little  lumps  of  plasma, 
without  trace  of  sexual  organs,  and  in- 
crease simply  by  fission,  or  self  division. 
“Many  of  the  most  dangerous  illnesses” 
(cholera,  tubercular  diseases,  erysipelas, 
splenitis,  chicken  - cholera,  and  swine- 
plague),  continues  the  German  philoso- 
pher, “are  produced  by  peculiar  species 
of  bacteria.”  In  the  shortest  space  of 
time  these  minute  protista,  developing  in 
masses,  and  producing  a peculiar  poison 
(ptomaine)  from  their  own  chemical  sub- 
stances—often  indicated,  as  in  putrid  meat, 
by  evil-smelling  gases — characteristically 
ruin  the  tissues  and  corrupt  the  fluids  of 
the  human  body,  and  thereby  cause  death. 
This  is  certain,  but  more  or  less  of  what  is 
affirmed  about  them  is  uncertain.  Sci- 
entists reason  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  in  so  doing  find  ample  scope 
for  the  play  of  imagination  and  the  trust- 
fulness of  faith.  The  bacterial  germs  of 
influenza,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  diph- 
theria, consumption,  tetanus,  glanders, 
splenic  fever,  and  septicaemia  (blood-poi- 
soning) have  been  identified;  those  of 
rabies,  scarlet  fever,  small  pox,  and  ty- 
phus have  hitherto  eluded  the  complete 
knowledge  of  bacteriologists.  Any  one  of 
the  specific  bacteria  may  originate  a thou- 
sand consecutive  generations,  of  which 
the  last  will  be  endowed  with  precisely 
the  same  properties  as  the  first.  The  bac- 
terium of  diphtheria  never  passes  into  that 
of  tuberculosis.  Of  all  and  every  one  the 
specific  antitoxine  neutralizes  its  own  poi- 
son. Thus,  in  one  cage  at  the  Willard 
Parker  Hospital  lay  a dead  guinea-pig,  in- 
oculated with  diphtheritic  poison,  while 
its  companion,  inoculated  by  Dr.  Park 
with  the  same  poison  and  also  with  its 
correspondent  antitoxine,  seemed  to  be  a 
little  ragged  and  under  the  weather,  but 
otherwise  in  cheerful  spirits  and  condi- 
tion. Dr.  Park  states  that  “some bacteria, 
such  as  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  produce 
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in  the  organism  an  antitoxine;  others, 
such  as  typhoid  and  cholera,  produce  in 
the  blood  a specific  bactericidal  substance, 
which  kills  the  disease  bacteria,  but  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  poison  already 
elaborated;  and  probably  still  others  act 
in  still  different  ways,  and  tend  to  limit 
and  cure  diseases.”  Others  of  the  less- 
known  bacteria,  in  passing  through  the 
successive  phases  of  life  history,  present 
differentiations  of  form  that  may  be  mis- 
taken for  generic  or  specific  characteris- 
tics. Spores  or  resting-cells  are  minute 
bacterial  granules  that  selfishly  appropri- 
ate all  the  protoplasm,  cover  themselves 
with  a dense  envelope,  are  capable  of  im- 
mediate germination,  or  may  be  kept  for 
months  or  years,  during  which  they  pre- 
serve vitality,  being  very  resistant  to  de- 
siccation, heat,  and  cold.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  kill  the  spores  of  certain 
bacilli  by  cold,  or  by  a temperature  of 
110°  C.,  or  by  several  weeks'  immersion  in 
absolute  alcohol.  These  and  all  noxious 
bacteria  cause  specific  disease  where  their 
presence  is  constantly  detected,  and  with 
constant  malignant  disposition  toward 
tissues,  organs,  etc.,  when  they  can  be 
cultivated  in  nutrient  media  outside  the 
body,  and  when  inoculation  with  a small 
amount  of  pure  cultivation  reproduces  the 
specific  disease  in  a healthy  animal.  High 
condition  of  bodily  health  is  the  surest 
safeguard  against  these  insidious  foes. 
Fatigue  and  fasting  greatly  diminish  the 
power  of  resisting  them.  Normal  healthy 
tissues  are  always  effective  germicides. 

Hygeia's  assistants  long  since  discov- 
ered that  bacteria  multiply  in  milk  ex- 
posed to  germ -laden  air,  or  conveyed  in 
cans  previously  washed  in  contaminated 
water.  Typhoid  fever,  preceded  by  the 
“feeling  miserable,”  is  frequently  com- 
municated through  these  media.  The  ba- 
cillus causing  it  has  been  proved  to  sur- 
vive a journey  of  nine  miles  in  closed 
water-pipes  and  a freezing  of  four  days  in 
ice.  Bacilli  will  grow  slowly  in  an  ice- 
chest.  In  cheese  and  mUk  bacilli  allied 
in  shape  to  diphtheritic  germs  but  desti- 
tute of  their  poisonous  quality  are  micro- 
scopically detected.  Germ -infested  and 
adulterated  milk,  with  Herodian  cruelty, 
brings  on  the  cholera  infantum , so  fatal 
to  multitudinous  little  ones  in  large  cities. 
Disease  is  frequently  caused  by  virulent 
bacteria  diffused  throughout  the  offensive 
materials  employed  in  many  trades.  The 
London  Lancet  shows  that  bread  contains 


many  kinds  of  living  bacteria,  and  infers 
that  many  unaccountable  disorders  may 
eventually  be  traced  to  their  agency. 
Deadly  diphtheritic  bacilli  are  known  to 
pass  from  the  throats  and  lips  of  pupils 
in  public  schools  by  means  of  pencils  and 
sponges  used  by  infected  scholars,  and 
redistributed  every  day.  They  infect  fol- 
lowing users,  and  frequently  cause  epi- 
demics. The  perils  of  travel  by  rail  are 
multiplied  by  bacilli  exhaled  by  consump- 
tives, or  conveyed  to  cushions  and  bed- 
ding by  contact  with  the  skins  of  sufferers 
from  other  maladies. 

Hygienic  research  into  the  origins  of 
sicknesses,  to  be  of  the  highest  value,  must 
be  comprehensive  and  exhaustive.  As  the 
enemy  is  everywhere,  he  must  be  sought, 
assailed,  and  conquered  everywhere.  In 
water  is  one  of  his  favorite  lurking-places. 
Epidemics  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and 
sundry  other  scourges  are  not  infre- 
quently attributable  to  water  used  for 
cooking  and  drinking  purposes.  Patho- 
genists  trace  visitations  of  Asiatic  chol- 
era to  the  sacred  well  Zem-Zem  at  Mecca, 
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whose  water,  poisoned  by  innumerable 
bacteria,  infects  the  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims, who  devoutly  drink  it,  and  whose 
homeward  route  is  marked  by  the  graves 
and  bones  of  those  who  die  on  the  way. 
From  them  the  pestilence  passes  on  to 
western  Europe,  and  thence  by  steam  and 
sail  to  the  United  States.  Hamburg  in 
1892  suffered  severely  from  cholera  in- 
duced by  using  the  water,  filtered  or  uti- 
filtered.  of  the  sewage*  laden  Elbe.  Dr. 
T.  Mitchell  Prudden  (Harper's  Magazine , 
August,  1892)  lays  great  stress  on  the  dan- 
ger to  civic  health  latent  in  water  pumped 
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from  streams  or  reservoirs  contaminated 
by  the  discharges  of  communities  resident 
on  their  banks.  Freezing  does  not  purge 
it  wholly  from  the  disease  germs  intro- 
duced with  human  waste.  This  is  true 
particularly  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the 
most  fatal  of  sewage  germs.  Vegetable 
bacteria,  so  hardy  that  no  pressure  or  de- 
gree of  cold  can  extinguish  their  vitality, 
constitute  the  ice  flora,  and  after  release 
by  warmth  are  as  potent  for  good  or  ill 
as  before  they  were  ice-bound.  Snow 
contains  more  of  them  than  clear  ice. 
Innocent  when  the  ice  has  been  formed 
from  pure  water,  they  are  dangerous  if  it 
has  been  polluted  by  matter  from  the 
bodies  of  men  or  animals  afflicted  by  mal- 
adies. Distillation  of  such  water  through 
charcoal  filters  is  no  security  against  the 
peril,  but  rather  enhances  it,  because  the 
filters  are  too  often  breeding-places  of  the 
pest.  Some  bacteria  are  so  small  that  they 
will  pass  through  any  filter.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  bacteria  simply  as  bacteria,  but  as 
disease-producing  bacteria,  that  many  por- 
tions of  the  ice  flora  are  invested  with  prac- 
tical importance.  Neither  oxidation  nor 
sedimentation,  as  urged  by  belated  scien- 
tists and  unscrupulous  dealers,  can  justify 
the  use  or  sale  of  ice  cut  from  sewage-pol- 
luted waters,  whether  of  the  Hudson  or 
of  any  other  stream.  The  late  typhoid- 
fever  epidemic  with  its  grim  death-roll  at 
Elmira,  New  York,  is  ascribed  to  the  use 
of  water  and  ice  swarming  with  bacteria 
from  that  open  drain  the  Chemung  River. 

Professor  Chandler’s  reports  on  the  hy- 
gienic properties  of  Hudson  River  water 
at  Albany  and  Troy  express  a different 
opinion.  Spontaneous  purification  of  wa- 
ter, he  says,  goes  on  in  running  streams; 
vegetable  and  animal  life  assists  the  pro- 
cess; atmospheric  oxidation  may  com- 
plete it.  Chemical  tests  wrill  not  detect 
the  specific  poisons  of  zymotic  diseases  in 
water;  and  yet,  Dr.  Tidy  affirms,  wher- 
ever drinking  water  has  occasioned  out- 
breaks of  disease,  such  water  “ would  have 
been  unhesitatingly  condemned  on  an- 
alysis by  the  chemist,”  as  excessively 
charged  with  putrescent  organic  matter. 
The  bacteriologist  rather  than  the  chem- 
ist is  the  preferable  authority  on  all  ques- 
tions of  water-supply.  That  the  water  of 
certain  London  wells  has  disseminated 
cholera  poison  does  not  prove  that  Thames 
water  taken  from  the  river  above  London 
is  unwholesome;  for  visitations  of  chol- 
era in  London  and  elsewhere  have  been 


to  low  levels  in  proximity  to  tidal  rivers, 
densely  populated,  badly  sanitated,  and 
drawing  their  cooking  and  drinking  wa- 
ter from  wells  heavily  charged  with  ex- 
crementitious  matter  oozing  through  the 
gravelly  soil  from  the  surface  and  from 
the  local  tide -locked  sewers,  while  the 
people  in  the  same  districts  using  the 
Thames  water  were  almost  wholly  ex- 
empt. Like  remarks  apply  to  American 
cities,  and  not  least  forcefully  to  Man- 
hattan. 

Dr.  Koch  detected  the  comma  bacillus 
in  the  intestines  of  persons  who  had  died 
of  cholera  in  Egypt  and  at  Calcutta.  He 
also  discovered  it  in  East  Indian  tanks,  the 
filthy  waters  of  which  were  utilized  for 
all  domestic  purposes.  That  the  comma 
bacillus  was  the  cause  of  cholera  was  sub- 
sequently demonstrated  at  Lucknow  by 
the  experience  of  the  East  Lancashire 
regiment,  of  which  Company  E escaped 
the  scourge  altogether,  while  the  other 
companies,  under  identical  conditions  of 
barracks,  food,  and  water-supply,  suffered 
severely.  All  the  water  was  pumped  from 
deep  wells,  germ-free,  into  filter  beds  whose 
sand  had  been  taken  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  below  the  city  at  a point  ex- 
posed to  every  sort  of  contamination. 
This  sand  was  alive  with  cholera  bacilli, 
and  poisoned  the  water  seeping  through 
it.  The  cause  of  the  epidemic  was  ex- 
plained by  this  discovery,  but  not  the  im- 
munity of  Company  E.  The  cause  of  this 
also  was  made  plain  by  the  statement  of 
the  color-sergeant,  who  asserted  that  his 
company  had  precisely  the  same  supply 
of  water  as  its  fellows,  and  that  he  ought 
to  know  the  fact,  because  he  boiled  the 
water  himself.  Boiling  the  water  had 
killed  the  germs,  and  completely  protect- 
ed the  users.  It  is  the  simplest  of  germi- 
cides. Electrolized  sea  - water,  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
moist  steam,  and  the  actinic  rays  of  solar 
light  are  also  inclusible  in  the  list. 

Cholera  is  not  only  propagated  by 
germs  in  water,  but  also  by  microbes  iu 
the  air.  Its  contagion  is  carried  from 
house  to  house  by  persons  and  soiled 
clothing.  From  whatever  source  it  may 
spring,  or  by  whatsoever  means  it  may 
spread,  anticholeraic  inoculation  is  the 
safest  and  best  means  of  estopping  its 
march.  This  is  signally  true  of  India. 
In  that  country  Dr.  Haffkine,  “ the  Jen- 
ner  of  India,”  and  the  disciple  and  col- 
league of  Pasteur,  employed  a weak  vi- 
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rus,  prepared  by  passing  air  and  oxygen 
over  a cultivation  of  the  cholera  bacilli 
at  a high  temperature.  After  a few  days 
he  inoculated  with  a strong  virus,  arti- 
ficially rendered  highly  virulent.  Not 
a single  injury  to  health  ensued  from 
42,445  inoculations.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  immunity  from  the  disease 
resulted. 

The  water  of  lakes  and  reservoirs,  in 
the  warm  months,  is  often  fishy  in  taste 
and  unpleasant  in  odor,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  innumerable  microscopic  confer- 
void  plants  or  algae,  abounding  in  a vol- 
atile odorous  principle,  and  soluble  to 
some  extent  in  water.  These,  however, 
do  not  perceptibly  affect  the  healthful- 
ness of  the  fluid.  Water  also  absorbs 
acid  and  sulphurous  gases,  and  dissolves 
mineral  and  organic  matters  in  the  form 
of  atmospheric  dust  that  is  precipitated 
by  falling  rains.  Ehrenberg  detected  320 
species  of  organic  forms  in  aerial  dust. 
Subsurface  impurities  from  limestones 
and  chalks,  coal  measures,  salt,  and  petro- 
leum, often  impart  objectionable  qualities 
to  water.  Organic  impurities  owe  their 
poison  to  noxious  bacteria.  Microscopic 
fungi,  looking  like  dust  upon  the  water, 
and  dense  slimy  strata  of  oscillatorice  in 
stagnant  pools,  are  no  less  deleterious. 
These  and  other  plants  give  an  oily  ap- 
pearance, greenish  or  brownish  color,  and 
repulsive  odor  to  water. 

Practical  acquaintance  with  menacing 
dangers  is  absolutely  essential  to  success- 
ful effort  to  ward  them  off,  and  even 
more  needful  to  counteract  them  when 
in  actual  operation.  Perfect  knowledge 
of  present  and  possible  ills  is  not  as  yet 
in  scientific  possession.  With  partial 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  occasions  of 
disease,  and  of  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing their  ravages — knowledge  not  always 
of  the  clearest,  but  still  invaluable*— the 
members  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  through  collated  experiences, 
close  study,  and  elaborate  experiment, 
strive  to  attain  comprehension  of  entire 
truth  and  widest  practical  usefulness. 
The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  President 
(Charles  G.  Wilson)  and  Commissioner 
of  Health  (Dr.  George  B.  Fowler),  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor;  Health  Officer  of 
the  Port  (Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty),  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Police  Commission- 
ers (Theodore  Roosevelt),  are  ex  officio 
members.  A secretary  with  thirteen 
clerks  and  employees,  and  an  attorney 


and  counsel  with  four  clerks,  give  effect 
to  legal  instructions  in  harmony  with 
the  sanitary  code  of  the  city.  The  Health 
Department,  under  these  officials,  is  di- 
vided into  two  bureaus,  of  which  the 
Sanitary  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  C.  F. 
Roberts,  who  as  superintendent  enforces 
the  sanitary  code,  and  all  laws  relating 
to  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  The 
bureau  itself  works  in  four  divisions — 
that  of  contagious  diseases  and  special 
medical  sanitary  inspection  (Dr.  C.  S. 
Benedict) ; of  pathology,  bacteriology, 
and  disinfection  (Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs) ; sani- 
tary inspection  (Alfred  Lucas) ; offensive 
trades,  and  food  inspection,  including 
chemistry  (E.  W.  Martin).  One  hundred 
and  eighty — more  or  less — subordinates 
discharge  the  duties  of  clerks,  sanitary 
and  medical  inspectors,  chemists,  and  dis- 
infectors; inspectors  of  milk,  fish,  fruit, 
meat,  tea  and  coffee,  offensive  trades,  con- 
tagious diseases,  vaccination,  and  virus. 

The  second  bureau  is  that  of  Records, 
to  which,  under  a medical  registrar  (Dr. 
R.  S.  Tracy)  with  twelve  employees,  is 
intrusted  the  registration  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  the  grant  of  burial 
permits,  the  study  of  topographic  causes 
of  sickness,  the  circumstances  of  unusual 
deaths,  and  the  classification  and  filing 
of  vital  statistics  in  two  forms — viz.,  by 
name,  street,  etc.,  and  also  by  specific 
disease. 

Ten  honorary  consulting  officials  of 
commanding  professional  eminence  lend 
their  aid  in  matters  requiring  expert  ac- 
quaintance with  hygiene,  pathology,  me- 
teorology, sanitary  engineering,  veterina- 
ry science,  and  dermatology.  The  River- 
side Hospital,  on  North  Brother  Island,  for 
the  care  of  contagious  patients,  is  super- 
vised by  resident  physicians,  assisted  by 
thirty-seven  nurses  and  employees;  the 
Willard  Parker  and  Reception  hospitals, 
at  the  foot  of  East  Sixteenth  Street,  are 
in  charge  of  two  resident  physicians 
with  thirty -one  employees;  the  steamboat 
Franklin  Edson,  in  service  of  the  Health 
Department,  is  manned  by  captain  and 
crew  of  five  members,  and  the  Floating 
Hospital  by  captain  and  engineer. 

Such  is  the  organization  and  such  the 
army  chosen  by  American  metropolitans 
for  self  protection  against  assaults  on  pub- 
lic health  and  happiness  by  countless  le- 
gions of  enemies,  visible  and  invisible. 
Let  us  watch  the  whole  in  counsel  and 
action.  The  interests  of  the  civic  and 
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national  public  are  deeply  involved.  Mod- 
ern municipal  government  is  everywhere 
exalting  the  bacteriologist  and  sanitary 
inspector,  fostering  the  kindergarten  and 
the  technical  school,  and  paying  anxious 
heed  to  the  housing  of  the  people.  San- 
itary inspection  is  of  dwellings,  trades 
buildings,  conductors  of  gas,  steam,  and 
water,  external  conditions  of  healthful- 
ness, plumbing,  drainage,  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  domestic  conveniences.  That  it 
may  be  well  done  plenary  powers  should 
be  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Health  as 
a separate  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. Inspectors  should  be  independent  of 
party  politics,  and  with  qualifications  as- 
certained by  rigorous  examination.  Skilled 
servitors  are  in  imperative  demand.  The 
substitution  of  model  domiciles  for  slum 
tenements  is  a humanitarian  and  patriotic 
necessity.  The  slum  tenement  is  too  fre- 
quently a darkened,  malodorous,  unwhole- 
some sty,  incapable  of  improvement,  and 
worthy  only  of  demolition. 

The  labors  of  regular  sanitary  inspec- 
tion cover  not  only  infected  but  non -in- 
fected districts.  They  are  supplemented 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
by  those  of  a special  medical  corps,  who 
visit  every  tenement-house,  and  especially 
in  the  poorer  and  more  crowded  sections — 
where  human  beings  are  thicker  than  on 
any  other  spots  of  similar  size  upon  the 
earth — prescribe  for  the  helpless  sick,  im- 
part needful  ad  vice,  distribute  printed  rules 
for  the  care  of  infants,  and  cause  all  un- 
sanitary conditions  to  be  corrected.  Fig- 
ures impress  but  a faint  idea  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  this  work  is  ordinarily  per- 
formed. More  public  hospital  accommo- 
dation should  add  to  its  benefits.  The 
city  has,  or  lately  had,  10,245  beds  in  hos- 
pitals, of  which  only  4861  are  in  munici- 
pal charity  institutions.  It  provides  about 
3.30  beds  to  every  thousand  of  the  pop- 
ulation; London  has  7.59;  Paris,  9.83; 
Stuttgart,  11;  Naples,  12;  Rome,  18 — the 
percentage  rising  in  proportion  to  the 
poverty  of  the  citizens. 

Selection  and  appointment  of  officials 
to  positions  of  honor  and  emolument  may 
not  altogether  escape  the  taint  of  political 
partisanship,  but,  nevertheless,  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  public  policy  out- 
weigh the  exigencies  of  party.  Few  know 
or  care  to  know  what  the  political  affin- 
ities of  Chandler,  Prudden,  Biggs,  or  any 
other  expert  may  be,  but  all  feel  concern- 
ed in  the  question  of  professional  merit 


and  scientific  acquisition.  Hygeia  in  New 
York  chooses  of  the  best  for  the  brain 
and  sinew  of  her  Health  Department. 

The  disinfecting  corps  of  twenty-six 
men,  in  charge  of  a medical  man  as  dis- 
infector-in-chief,  is,  like  the  disinfecting 
plant  in  East  Sixteenth  Street,  one  of  the 
most  excellent  in  the  country.  To  each 
of  fifteen  districts  into  which  the  city  is 
divided  is  assigned  a disinfector,  whose 
duty  it  is,  when  possible,  to  fumigate  and 
disinfect,  by  means  of  three  and  a half 
pounds  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  every  1000 
feet  of  cubic  air  space,  all  premises  where 
contagious  diseases  have  been  reported, 
and  to  give  verbal  and  printed  instruc- 
tions for  further  action  if  required.  All 
textile  fabrics  from  the  defiled  premises 
are  sent  in  departmental  vehicles  to  the 
East  Sixteenth  Street  station,  there,  by 
heating  in  an  oven  with  dry  heat  and 
steam  alternately  for  three  hours,  to  be 
rendered  innocuous,  and  then  returned 
without  cost  to  the  owner,  excepting  such 
as  are  worthless  or  past  redemption,  and 
therefore  doomed  to  the  crematory.  The 
sick  of  contagious  complaints  are  removed 
by  order  of  the  diagnosticians  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  there  subjected  to  secondary 
bacteriological  diagnosis.  The  dead  are 
carried  to  the  Morgue  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment. Nothing  excels  the  tenderness 
and  care  with  which  the  sick,  and  mark- 
edly the  children,  are  handled  by  uni- 
formed attendants,  nurses,  and  doctors  at 
the  reception  and  other  hospitals,  nor  the 
skill  with  which  surgical  manipulation  is 
conducted,  measures  adopted  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  germs,  and  to  secure 
proper  temperature,  pure  air,  and  utter 
cleanliness.  Where  two  contagious  dis- 
eases— e.  g.,  measles  and  diphtheria — meet 
in  the  same  person,  he  or  she  is  sent  by 
the  diagnostician  to  the  Reception  Hos- 
pital, and  from  thence  to  North  Brother 
Island,  where  excellent  accommodation  is 
provided.  The  Willard  Parker  Hospital 
and  its  annex  are  reserved  for  non-com- 
plicated  cases  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  diagnosed  previously  at  the  places 
whence  they  were  reported.  Syphilitic 
patients  are  consigned  to  the  Charity 
Hospital.  Minute  and  comprehensive  in- 
structions on  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  disinfection  are  issued  in  circulars  by 
the  Health  Department,  and  the  reasons 
therefor  made  plain.  All  things  with 
which  families  come  into  contact  are 
comprised.  The  preparation  of  deodor- 
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of  disease.  Tfeyv  when  about  half  grow  in 
ifCoive,  by  iufeaUim*ouft  bu>culation,val- 
kalitie  glucose  broth  c. til  turns  of  forty* 
dig)  1 1 lKHtrs'  grbw|h.  The  anion  hi  inject- 
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ed  varies  from  one* fourth  in  one-half  of 
$*ve  per  rent,  of  l he  body  weight  of  tire  an- 
imal inoculated.  When  1 he  hfeilfi 
virulent,  this  quantity  chusvs  death  in 
twenlydbur  hours.  IVfuylV  ■>$>)•  tho  'fcrorTjr- 
dtiUeyiVi  the  lahMHtdrYte 
|j||  of  roubue  i not 

I rven  is  origuiah  It  is/pife 
sped  with  an  uxsidiht  y.  pa* 
fence,  exhaust  in?  ness  of 
isornparisoii,  atid  jtlhsen^iS 
of  logic  that  ojinhpt  but 
yield  trnfttwortby  ■]•£  suits. 

ihphtheria  aiunoxine, 
irijeetetl  vvith  v^qeUeht  -rf? 
feet  in  fe^Hats  and  the 
liomrs  of  pnUeukv  n dr* 
med  from  animals  iiH»o 
X 1 } a t fd  \v:i tft  Ui P. .) io isot i ghu- 
c*r;>.tod  In  ihe  diphiheria 

Vi  I *>04 1 , cfeomnii  y.  »s  lip 
linvhof  t|»e  ^ubstHtu’es  ere- 
OuS  in  *car: 


died  in  ilh*cs$  ^ 
let  fhver  ndd  sirml  1-pox*— 
Which  ivmhr  an  JiidivM- 
unt  insiiseeplUfe  to  n »?<* 
ond  attack  of  tin"  sarm 
disorder.  I i h dfa vr a ? rdh i 
the  Wood  of  ainrnalir,  nifet- 
]y  ianses.  reiuh*ved  jor 
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sntiioxine,  which  has  the  power  of  neu- 
tralizing the  poison  secreted  bv  the  spe- 
cial bacillus  of  diphtheria.  .Different 
•ru^thiriis  ascertain  its-  sirehgt' If*.  A small 
rpbiptity  of  it  i&  enough  UV  ^yelife  if  n'n 
jeeied  limns  before  diphtheria.  pm 

w is  in t rot 1 1 ict;d  if  > r> jed e<3  w i ilt in 

( vvej)  ty  * four  hoy  PH  ffbtli 
the  ct>pi  plaint,  recovery  ^.miia^kablv 
rapid,  if  toward  iht  m-u  of  its  com-m, 
iUtie  or  in/  impiwuirm  t'vlte^  Xpt- 

I ‘ ■ 

mOrfciiifcy  i»  ch  i 1 d re* i V] tbs  r>  hfvs  i»e£n 

ihduttetl  fwiiiV  nl^ut  fr^  W \ #, hti ' 

wttHonf  par 

idle!  in  Vhe  of  men  icier:  The 

aiiiO-niVl"  of  aoii‘o..v;ino  required  for  the 
t rc^tiiicoLtif  iv  ys6&  of  diphtheria  is  from 
1 <i iYi &c*k)rUir»g  to  Uh>  sever- 

\ t y of  the  yn«u.  The  price  qf  the  rew- 
5-d  v . ;«.s  sdid  by  the  FleaiUV  Dejiartaiens.  is 
wj  Mtpefv  S&OO  antitoxin?  unite. 

Vital  statistics  tuldmkv  the  ^^m  by; 
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diphtheria  is  homily  due  to  We  levin  applied. Juu  depemhuVt  for  success  on  the 
{9treptfjc*>cci\  iit  the  • lb  mats  of  healthy  perfection  of  detail  with  which  they  are 

person#, which  caijae  iiilfamtiiatioii  >vhyir  cayriyii  entV  ^Tliestt  ipeans  ^re.  tho  isohi 

the  riuicous  meinbram  l\  iittadiril  \n  yu'Ui  rU'in  of  'the .filing  anti  of  those  previ«^i^)jv 
oiv  oilier  deleterious  forced.  tyxjKj^d  id  eootaghyiK  the  thorough 

(tj.rtiearm)  and  iijVignilWuit  ueaiHe  ui>  disinfection;  ’ of  (umhumnamd  roO*ns 
scenes  art?.  thiy  oni y incOMvnrhe tires  that  and,  «iiuhn*iais. 

follow  antitoxin**  >m.iruhiim‘»  of  healthy  Xmv  is  nuxieru  bvinene  h\ss  successful 
persons.  Inspector  Beebe,  burning  ikt  in  opp^ithui  to  cholera  *>f  Asiatic  type. 
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the  rise  foul  fail  of  UipMbvna  and  croup  w hui'h.cT:  •ioVitg^.nojjs  or  intrusive.  In 
in  New  Torh  froni  October  7;  l#m,  when  :ot U tr. :•  not  hue  to  the  eomput 
arAito.\im*  >vis  first  i\m$,  to  i hnober  0, : or  >jdriilwn  ot  t'hxilei'a  As  tat  tea. 

\ S95;..it.nd  .cimtp^.ri  cig  -flite  vr-ftti  iWt  ife  ddfnml  by 

betwem  Oyfei/er  $.  1893,  and  fWober  ^ WtifAWr  'refill 

189l7  expi'ivsse^  therii  in  figures  ns-  taUpw**  i ^y ifc>?  f wxux 

w , W4  a.  ^uthivr  are  voiinoitietl  lo  a st^rii^ed 

v,,!ai  ..  ...  ..  jttejgj  fttoi-  bottle,  am!  reported  oi*  hr  the  h/jeterbdu- 

' >; -u'ur*1 '«**?*««* *«** i%i 

ta  in  is  transiermi  tn  h rfvT'ptiou  hospiiiil, 
XW,  itWth  mto  wf  iU  1$H  i»o  lyml  bisfumiereu  viraifmetU\tog4HhfeV  wHfi 

elusive,  ivajs  cent.  ; In  wW  \t&  furmahhigs,  dWn v 

19.43  per  cent ^siutwtfig .;  a ilverW*e  hf  W’Wf.bjf  foiOigiatkfu  iinri  strong  ^>\lif»:ipv 
15.23  per  cent.,  anti  - Ihe  . e<>rt*vsno.oiUji£  tin  wdiiiiuita-  in  1884  the  voudy  *p»- 
power  of  the  new  ttWMnpuh  tfcmhfif  cholera  by  Ib\  Ih/hv  i i Kra/h  fhnt*  <) 

In  tin*  prnsey/icinu  hi  i.tfe  prpphyjnrtic  the  farts  that  the  vhiMoru  spinHiHu  ip  I }n/ 
aiitl  curaiivv  rn^iraf  the  Hej>UU  ‘Depart*  tatesttnal:  ili^churgca  of  p;un;>iis  is  non- 
rsiont  testriiiti.v  llireahMtyd  ^puiymics  of  loioul  iv  anv  oilier  disease,  .tlmt  u may 
typhus  fovyr  hy  t»vr.an;>.sihlpie  and  v^sily  l»e  mluvaird  in  v irioos  suhstan*'*^  out- 
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bochr,  alrd  tlral.H*  tll^t  compote  flu? nearly  tv.^  ynilliQnfd 

logical  ohm-aerXvp  sties  differentiate  it with  ; eiti/,pn^}ii{>  of  ih&  American metropolis, 
certainly  from,  all  otla*r.  nncro-organisiiVij.  the.  Jews  mirtiber  pionXtban  one-eighth, 
FortiteV  lists,.  rh&>£  lliiiTj  f&htile  Xfr  n& liVe* 

abroad,  L*v.e  -ingested  means  f<*r  vxchid-.  boro  do  th*?y  suffer  from  the  Wnr  .i>f  con- 
,ir»sr  Um  pe.sti fence  from  the  city.-  The  sumption  or  Udknm!  osis.  i •omparative 
oi.sk  is  aU  thv  miw  feasible  in  view  of  exempting  follows  From  tlieit*  tmslom  of 
:rtie  aliened  fart  l bat  the  disease  is  r«>t  mie  VilHrijgtt'jftJ  e camming-  animals  by  profes- 
wldfse  £erm$  iravri  through  Um air,  Out  siomd  and  1 ice ji md  ,s  I a u gh  h? re rs . Flesh 
most acttmlly enter  the  body  through  i be  m feted  l»y-  disease.  germ*  js  repudiated  as 
month,  VCU^itlinesA  in  fins  ease  if  uui  urudcnu  and  only  that  whose  blood  smd 
next  to  gocUine.s*.,  is  neighbor  !p  Jn^ltlr  are  free  from  them  is  accounted 

fulne^  isolation  and  dtsmfecUou  y*ry  hmUi^r.  ur  clean  rote  allowed  to  enter 
}MVtty  rertem  toas>i;re  the 

p;ol.  and  sorubbin^-hrusii,  with  a*d tebpy.O  Although  the  must  i.vuiiiutn/  and  fatal 

solution*- arc  among  the  hnnVbte  WcHfiriuK  ofyliseitees.  ne'er  *50tX>  deaths  being  -due  to 
'Willi  which  riuy  ' h.j^ibme , tir ray •:' 3$®* . lt> ifr"  Xml  Y ".teiely.  that  it  has 
Xhc  assailant.  Imitation  of  ••iiichiidpRWe* ' XXm;e  im i d er  • flip ••••  olthrfii l suryeil- 
mete  upon  the  measures  of  Knob  ut>d  lauee  of  the  Board  of  Healih.  Move 
Haifkiiir  are  ohbgaiovy  upon  and  WtU  bf.  deaths  from  lube  re  ulokis  would  be  re 
ancnmpliHlmd  by  Hygeix  in  Manteuhm  ported  wor*-  it  n .vi  j.hai.  palidies'  issued 
should  rvtoH*  demand  if.  by  industrial  comparing.-.-  n singh*  city 

The  board  of  Houbh  is  visteu  in  company  issuing  about  400,000,  -uro  vii» 
umptemt  in  a ntaeVuiVlp  to  amcln-r  emit  ated  wholly  or  in  pan  if  the  word  (tiber- 
pkiipt  — a thousiHidfidd  wore  in  in-  fun  red  <>uloHi's  up*  pern*  in  the  death  -corf  ilie&t't: 
by  flu/nis  tinwi  ehjrh'm  It  ts  rofi  ObOsiimpiion  is  at  ninf  comnjmdealdn 
sumption.  Irs  tin’  iuhO'ogmnmu^  mass  «o*  and  prevent  able  Pattudog^ts  slab’  fbai 
fforii  vyer  s^v^nty  irairnHs  if;  pflWt  any  ovuan  f>v  i issu^  of  i|)k 
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body.  When  it  afct&t'ks the  lung's  it.  is  of  t»< bore ul at*  patients are  not  perilous,  he- 
us» vi^vii  by  the  quali/y  of  puJrno  eause  the  germs  are  not  disUnigeii  From 

nary  <c^msum]Uion.  Iti  ifcteA  >ym.’ it  moist  ‘surfaces  by  of  mv.  One 

iitobt:  «nic-i^urUi  deitf  W terfrmtig'  e ttMc  Of  turn  i©  en ~ 

iti  the  ,bu$&fi.  family,  Mom  ttio**  «hr-  from  tei|  tUqu&fmt  tn  nme  fnuidml 

‘jha]f  of  the  entire  aflulfc  jjopula.ikui. aft  -tlmusaml  barnii.mjfl  iftw^biijirm^of them 
some  in  tjfe,  jpjlJrrd  W rU  The  mar  bo  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  in  ;i 

•£orm  ---inherr  k bar  1 1 \ us—  is  the  r,£vnsc,  a mi . Wmg-(o  day.  Methyls  of  wrewUiUg  in 
the  sole  e&ose  of  i jibrrootosi^.  -Tli^se  fertlon  i nr  Inch-  deposit  id  disiiifertii »g 
germs,  jindfuig1  their  y.'ay  through  the  lluiii  in  domesur  eusphiors  used  hy  f»u- 
moiUb  into  the  body,  multiply  there,  if  tieims  poclcet  paper  ruspidur* ••for' patients 
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propriate  instructions,  among*  the  com- 
monalty. The  Health  Board  also  requires 
hospitals,  and  requests  private  physicians, 
to  report  the.  name,  sex,  age.  and  address 
of  every  tuberculous  person  within  seven 
days  from  the  time  such  person  comes  un- 
der observation  ; orders  special  medical 
sanitary  inspectors  to  investigate  cases 
reported,  hut  without  interference  with 
regular  physicians,  and  to  submit  speei - 


[X>  JUNCTION*. 


mens  of  the  sputa  in  doubtful  instances 
for  bacteriological  diagnostication.  It 
supplies  bottles  for  the  collection  of  such 
sputa,  and  blank  forms  for  report,  with- 
out charge,  at  the  depositories  where 
culture  outfits  are  distributed.  It  urges 
hospital  authorities  to  set  aside  proper 
wards  for  treatment  of  the  disease,  recom- 
mends acquisition  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  and  Correction  of  a con- 
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sumptive  hospital,  and  the  provision  of 
cuspidors  for  public  and  factory  build- 
ings. Its  war  on  consumptive  exuviae 
is  perpetual.  Deaths  from  tuberculosis 
decrease  annually. 

The  Health  Department  is  more  than  a 
match  for  small  pox,  which  prior  to  1877 
was  one  of  the  worst  contagions  in  re- 
spect of  numbers  and  mortality.  Its 
death-rate  in  1875  was  122.55  per  100,000 
people ; in  1884,  zero.  Since  then  it  has 
oscillated  between  the  extremes  of  6.43 
and  .06.  Inspectors  of  vaccination  have 
reduced  the  number  of  scarred  faces  for- 
merly seen  in  the  streets,  and  would  re- 
duce it  still  further  if  vaccination  were 
compulsory.  Revaccination,  after  a term 
of  from  five  to  ten  years,  seems  to  bestow 
absolute  protection.  The  pure,  carefully 
selected  bovine  virus,  liquid  or  otherwise, 
produced  in  the  vaccine  laboratory  of  the 
department  is  used  exclusively,  and  its  sur- 
plus sold  to  applicants  at  a fixed  price — 
realizing  $3879  in  1892.  A new  needle 
with  freshly  charged  quill  for  each  is  used 
for  every  operation,  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity of  infection  or  blood  contamination. 
Primary  vaccinations  are  examined  and 
reported  on  by  colleagues  of  the  operators. 
The  cost  of  each  case  to  the  department  is 
eleven  and  a half  cents;  to  the  subject  or 
parents, nothing.  No  pupil  can  legally  at- 
tend a public  school,  nor  any  teacher  be 
employed  therein,  who  has  not  been  vac- 
cinated. All  must  present  certificates  of 
vaccination  by  medicos  in  good  standing. 

Our  hygienic  army  diligently  corrects, 
as  lies  in  its  power,  all  unsanitary  condi- 
tions within  the  field  of  its  operation. 
These  unsanitary  conditions  are  unques- 
tionably responsible  for  much  of  suscep- 
tibility to  disease.  They  derange  the 
physical  system  by  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  substances,  and  thus  create  the 
abnormal  conditions  in  which  pestiferous 
germs  work  out  deathful  issues.  There- 
fore the  forceful  vacation  of  dwellings 
and  cellars  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
limitation  to  the  crowding  of  domiciles 
by  inmates,  and  effort  to  supply  each  with 
pure  air  in  the  proportion  of  200  cubic 
feet  to  a child  and  400  to  an  adult,  pure 
water  to  drink,  and  pure  unadulterated 
food,  attainable  in  sufficient  quantities  by 
purchase.  The  lodging  - house,  unless 
lighted,  ventilated,  and  sanitated  proper- 
ly, is  a bite  noire.  Defective  sewers,  canals, 
bridges,  docks,  streets,  private  and  public 
buildings  endangering  life  or  health, 
Vol.  XCIV.-No.  561.-4* 


are  scarcely  less  objectionable,  and  receive 
critical  condemnation.  All, as  dangerous, 
are  nuisances;  so,  legally,  is  anything 
that  interferes  with  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  human  existence.  Slaughter-houses 
for  quadrupeds  and  chickens,  of  which 
there  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the 
city,  would  be  pestilent  nuisances  were  it 
not  that  the  Board  of  Health  sees  to  it 
that  all  offal,  blood,  refuse,  and  other  of- 
fensive matters  are  promptly  removed, 
and  the  premises  cleansed  and  deodorized. 
The  Health  Board  solicitously  supervises 
stables  for  more  than  60,000  horses  and 
cows,  and  also  the  health  of  their  occu- 
pants; has  abolished  the  sidewalk  ma- 
nure-pit, and  regulates  the  daily  disposi- 
tion of  500  tons  of  manure. 

Bad  smells,  to  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  hygienic  corps,  aggravate  the  dan- 
gers coming  from  another  source,  and  one 
that  is  indispensable  to  popular  welfare. 
Milk  — easily  soured  by  one  species  of 
bacterium  and  putrefied  by  another — im- 
pregnated with  the  germg  of  many  sick- 
nesses, and  notably  with  that  of  tubercu- 
losis, is  a constant  peril  to  health.  Tu- 
berculous cows,  singly  or  in  herds,  are 
deplorably  numerous  in  rural  districts. 
Guinea  - pigs  inoculated  with  their  milk 
develop  tuberculosis  and  die.  Steriliza- 
tion by  heat  destroys  the  germs,  and  per- 
manently prohibits  fermentative  changes. 
Armed  with  lactometer,  thermometer,  and 
suitable  apparatus,  the  seven  milk-inspect- 
ors visit  the  places  where  the  lacteal  fluid 
is  sold,  select  samples  for  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  test  them  for  skimming, watering, 
and  other  adulterations — such  as  the  ad- 
dition of  salt,  sugar,  borax,  annoto,  alka- 
line carbonates,  salicylic  acid, and  nitrates. 
Microscopic  examination  detects  the  infu- 
sion of  colostrum,  blood,  pus,  starch,  and 
other  insoluble  substances.  Milk  adul- 
terated by  anything  but  water  is  poured 
into  the  sewers,  and  the  venders  thereof 
fined. 

So  serious  a menace  to  public  health  is 
the  prevalence  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
the  State  that  the  committee  on  tuber- 
culosis appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1895  virtually  recommends  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  cattle  affected  by  it.  This 
would  stamp  out  the  plague  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  a million  dollars. 
Reintroduction  by  imported  animals  from 
other  States  could  be  guarded  against. 
The  cost  of  suppression,  at  first  glance, 
seems  to  be  large,  but  prevention  is  al- 
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ways  less  costly  than  cure.  In  no  other 
way  known  to  science  can  the  disease  be 
extirpated.  Koch’s  tuberculin , or  its  per- 
fected successor,  is  practically  an  infalli- 
ble means  of  bringing  it  to  light,  without 
injury  or  risk  to  sound  animals.  A mill- 
ion dollars  is  a small  price  to  pay  for 
future  immunity.  It  costs  many  millions 
to  counteract  the  ravages  of  germ -milk, 
buttermilk,  and  skim-milk,  which  4;is  so 
virulent  an  infective  agent  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  cows  giving  it  from  dairies 
is  absolutely  necessary.”  Such  removal, 
it  is  calculated,  would  save  from  three  to 
five  thousand  lives  yearly.  In  the  inter- 
val between  the  recommendation  and  le- 
gislative decision  the  Board  of  Health  de- 
mands that  the  6M3  milk-dealers  in  the 
city  and  those  who  ship  milk  to  them 
shall  take  out  permits.  It  also  prohibits 
the  keeping  of  milk  for  sale  or  storage  in 
any  room  used  for  sleeping  or  domestic 
purposes,  or  opening  into  it.  Nor  must 
it  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, except  at.  the  time  of  delivery.  Bot- 
tles and  vessels  used  in  the  trade  must  be 
thoroughly  clean,  and  protected  against 
dust  and  other  impurities. 

On  duty,  offensive  and  defensive,  con- 
tinuously, our  health  army  daily  inspects, 
to  the  limits  of  its  power,  the  markets, 
commission-houses, and  stores  where  meat, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  sumptu- 
ary supplies  are  offered  for  sale.  Millions 
of  pounds,  alive  with  baleful  bacilli,  are 
condemned,  seized,  and  sent  to  the  offal- 
dock,  and  millions  more  will  be  if  pub- 
lic well  - being  be  adequately  defended 
against  morbific  agencies.  Confection- 
ery adulterated  with  poisonous  pigments, 
often  enclosing  alcoholic  fluids,  and  thus 
preparing  children  for  alcoholic  inebriety 
and  ruin,  falls  under  the  cognizance  and 
ban  of  the  board.  So  do  the  dead  ani- 
mals in  the  streets,  the  unsaleable  provi- 
sions in  the  markets,  and  the  offal  from 
the  abattoirs.  All  are  conveyed  by  the 
contractor  to  the  offal-dock,  and  shipped 
to  Barren  Island  for  crematory  treatment 
and  conversion  into  fertilizers  and  other 
useful  materials. 

Reports  of  weekly  analyses  of  the  Croton 
water  by  the  chemists  of  the  Health  Board, 
and  comparisons  of  it  with  the  water-sup- 
ply of  other  cities,  are  of  unfailing  inter- 
est, and  most  of  all  to  those  familiar  with 
the  facts  and  discussions  heretofore  re- 
cited. These  reports  are  eloquent,  as  they 
are  instructive,  in  the  statement  that  the 


solvent  powers  of  water  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  known  liquid;  that  in 
its  extensive  range  of  affinities  almost 
every  substance  in  nature  may  be  dis- 
solved by  it;  and  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
wholly  free  from  impurities.  Hence  it  is 
of  great  sanitary  importance  to  determine 
what  impurities  are  contained  in  it,  and 
what  their  action  on  the  human  body  is. 
Three-fourths  of  the  human  body  is  com- 
posed of  the  elements  of  water,  with  other 
substances.  Pernicious  impurities  derange 
its  digestive  apparatus,  and  reduce  living 
tissues  into  peculiar  susceptibility  to  ma- 
lignant ailments.  Purest  natural  waters 
contain  mineral  and  organic  impurities  to 
the  extent  of  one  to  eight  grains  per  gal- 
lon. The  mineral  impurities  are  of  one  or 
more  of  the  most  extensively  distributed 
metallic  elements;  the  organic,  of  a few 
elementary  substances,  metallic  and  non- 
metallic.  If  nitrogenized,  they  indicate 
harmful  contaminations,  and  assuredly  so 
if  the  product  of  animal  decomposition. 

The  following  analyses,  made  some 
years  ago,  of  the  waters  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine, supplying  the  city  of  Glasgow ; of 
the  Croton  River,  supplying  New  York; 
and  of  the  Hudson  River  above  Pough- 
keepsie, show  the  best  attainable  mini- 
mum of  impurities  in  the  supply  of  large 
cities : 

LOCH  KATRINE. 


Carbonate  of  magnesia 216 

Chloride  of  calcium 144 

Alkaline  chlorides 433 

Sulphate  of  lime 381 

Oxide  of  iron Trace 

Silica 170 

Organic  matter 900 

Total  solids 2.244 

Hardness,  by  Clark's  scale 80 

CROTON  RIVER. 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.67 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1.90 

Chloride  of  sodium 402 

Chloride  of  calcium 86 

Sulphate  of  lime. 158 

Sulphate  of  polassa 179 

Sulphate  of  soda 2G0 

Oxide  of  iron Trace 

Silica 62 

Organic  matter 67 

Total  solids  7.719 

Hardness,  by  Clark’s  scale.  

HUDSON  RIVER  ABOVE  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

Carbonate  of  lime 1 .059 

Carbonate  of  soda ✓ 2.126 

Chloride  of  sodium  106 

Sulphate  of  soda 2.785 

Oxide  of  iron  8.644 

Silica 2.201 

Organic  matter  776 


Total  solids  12.699 

Hardness,  by  Clark’s  scale 43 


The  analyses  of  Croton  water  not  only 
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determine  its  character,  metallic  impuri- 
ties in  solution,  and  degree  of  sanitary 
purity,  but  also  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
every  cubic  centimetre.  The  chemical 
analysis  for  1892  averaged,  per  United 
States  gallon,  8.56  grains  of  solid  matter. 


Chlorine  in  chloride 238 

Equivalent  to  sodium  chloride 3&4 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates .026 

Free  ammonia 0008 

Albuminized  ammonia 0128 

Total  nitrogen . . .0072 

Hardness  before  boiling,  equivalent  to 

carbonate  of  lime 4.90 

Organic  and  volatile  matter 2.16 

Mineral  matter 6-40 

Total  solids 8. 56 


This  analysis  demonstrated  that  the 
water  was  not  so  good  as  formerly.  It 
was  more  turbid,  of  darker  color,  and 
more  offensive  odor  than  in  the  previous 
ten  years.  These  facts  led  to  fresh  in- 
spection of  the  Croton  water-shed,  further 
precautions  against  pollution,  abatement 
of  such  pollutions  as  existed,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  lands  by  the  city.  They 
also  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some  ef- 
fective system  of  filtration  must  be  adopt- 
ed, inasmuch  as  self-purification  through 
the  action  of  plant  life,  bacteria,  aeration, 
sedimentation,  etc.,  cannot  go  on  while 
the  water  in  its  flow  is  receiving  con- 
stant increments  of  pollution  along  its 
several  courses.  Croton  Lake,  the  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  which  has  served  as 
settling -pond  for  many  years,  has  not 
only  largely  silted  up,  but  has  become  so 
charged  with  organic  matter  that  it  now 
gives  out  more  or  less  of  it  to  the  outflow 
as  the  water  rises  and  falls  and  as  the 
temperature  changes.  Hygeia  must  and 
will  find  out  the  remedy. 

Multifarious  as  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Health  are,  and  analogous  at 
many  points  to  those  of  the  military  in 
active  service,  they  are  exercised  with  care, 
force,  and  fulness.  Organization  approx- 
imates perfection.  Scouts  and  sentries 
report  attacks  upon  the  public  health,  and 
of  what  character  and  in  what  locality. 
Relieving  parties  hasten  to  the  rescue, 
report  what  progress  is  made  in  repulse, 
and  what  arrangements  are  established 
for  confining  peril  to  the  spot  and  guard- 
ing against  its  recurrence.  Tacticians  in 
the  laboratory  and  strategists  in  the  of- 
fice lend  the  aid  of  their  art,  science,  and 
resources  for  checking  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  and  putting  them  to  utter  rout. 
Highest  officials  direct  the  ceaseless  cam- 


paign. Orders,  verbal  and  printed,  issue 
to  the  fighting  contingents;  and  returns, 
verbal  and  printed,  are  promptly  made  to 
superiors.  Thus  the  warfare  rages.  Re- 
sults, for  life  or  death,  with  all  essential 
particulars,  are  carefully  inscribed  in  the 
archives  of  the  department  as  memories 
of  the  past  and  guides  of  the  future. 
More  than  12,000  applications  for  authen- 
tic information  were  made  in  the  year 
1895.  It  is  incessant  warfare — warfare  of 
highest  moral  character,  for  it  seeks  to 
overcome  evil  with  good— warfare  win- 
ning peace,  prosperity,  strength,  and  lon- 
gevity for  the  whole  municipality. 

The  facts  and  conditions  thus  indicated 
are  of  abiding  influence  upon  the  birth- 
rate as  to  sex  and  upon  the  general  death- 
rate  ; upon  death  according  to  sex,  age,  and 
disease  in  the  whole  and  in  special  local- 
ities of  the  city.  Recorded  in  the  annual 
report  of  vital  statistics,  they  enable  our 
modern  Asclepiads  to  fix  with  some  de- 
gree of  precision  the  limits  of  mortality 
and  its  causes,  and  lead  to  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  bring  about  a 
high  death-rate.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
ords is  eminently  serviceable.  It  reports 
53,731  births  during  the  year  1895.  Near- 
ly half — 46.24  per  cent.— -of  mothers  are 
attended  by  midwives,  not  all  of  whom 
report  all  the  advents  of  the  human  spe- 
cies into  this  world,  although  the  civil 
law  makes  it  compulsory  on  them  to  do 
so.  Of  the  20,612  marriages  recorded  it 
must  be  remarked  that  they  are  only  such 
as  were  accompanied  by  some  ceremony, 
sacred  or  secular,  performed  by  some  of- 
ficial legally  authorized.  Common -law 
marriages  are  not  recognized.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  was  43,420,  or  23.11 
per  1000  of  a population  reckoned  at 
1,879,195  on  July  1,  1895.  The  average 
population  of  New  York  is  71.07  to  the 
acre,  and  45,888  to  the  square  mile.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  is  87,291,  in 
which  reside  1,874,772  souls,  besides  4423 
who  live  in  boats.  The  cost  of  the  Board 
of  Health  to  the  city  in  1895  amounted 
to  $460,680,  including  large  expenditures 
for  hospitals  and  burials.  This  is  a sum 
saved  many  times  over  by  the  practical 
wisdom  with  which  it  teaches  citizens  how 
to  guide  their  lives.  Hygeia  in  modern 
garb  and  with  modern  appliances  is  a 
public  blessing  whose  worth  is  beyond 
estimation. 
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ANY  effort  to  define  clearly  the  Re- 
naissance style  of  to-day,  or  any 
endeavor  to  divine  that  of  to-morrow, 
would  be  an  ambitious  and  a fruitless  at- 
tempt. If  we  would  know  what  we  have 
been  passing  through,  we  must  go  for- 
ward, and  then  look  back.  To  be  mod- 
ern should  be  the  common  aim  of  all 
living  architects.  The  pertinent  question 
is,  what  is  it  to  be  modern  in  that  style 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  historic 
development,  belongs  to  our  time,  and 
which  is  our  true  inheritance?  The  ques- 
tion should  not  be,  what  is  modern  Re- 
naissance architecture?  but,  rather,  how 
shall  we  be  modern  Renaissance  archi- 
tects? In  the  style  of  architecture  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years  there  have  been  modifications  in 
each  successive  generation.  These  mod- 
ifications clearly  show  differences  of  char- 
acter expressive  of  the  life  of  each  of  the 
successive  generations. 

Is  it  right  for  the  architect  to  select  in 
this  Renaissance  style  the  different  modes 
of  expression  in  different  periods,  and  to 
be  governed  slavishly  by  them?  For  ex- 
ample, is  it  right  for  us,  in  our  time,  to 
build  following  the  characteristics  of  the 
period  of  the  Louis  XII.  or  of  the  Francis 
I.  Renaissance  and  be  French,  or  of  the 
Cinquecento  period  and  be  Italian?  And 
this  for  an  American  people  in  modern 
times?  This  would  be  to  deny  to  the 
generation  to  which  we  belong  the  right 
and  privilege  of  freely  expressing  its  own 
life,  as  all  the  preceding  generations  for 
four  hundred  years  have  done.  Yet  this 
would  be  better  than  to  endeavor  to  re- 
vive Mediaeval  ism,  because  nearer  to  the 
spirit  of  our  modern  life.  However,  it 
would  not  be  our  life,  and  it  would  not 
be  modern  architecture.  When  archi- 
tects slavishly  follow  any  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  their  work  always  lacks  in- 
dividuality, and  looks  like  archaeological 
research,  without  the  spirit  and  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  living  artist.  Our  Renais- 
sance must  not  be  merely  archaeological 
— the  literal  following  of  certain  periods 
of  the  style.  To  build  a Louis  XII.  or 

* This  article  is  intended  to  be  the  sequel  of  one 
entitled  “The  Relations  of  Life  to  Style  in  Archi- 
tecture,n and  published  in  Harper  s Magazine  for 
May,  1894. 


Francis  I.  or  Louis  XIV.  house  is  indis- 
putably not  modern  architecture;  the 
present  life  has  no  place  in  it.  There 
are,  however,  lessons  for  us  to  learn  in  the 
past.  Let  us  consider  five  conspicuous 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Renaissance. 
We  shall  begin  after  the  transition  or  the  • 
Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  times,  because 
the  style  of  those  times  suffered  from  the 
spirit  of  indecision  natural  to  a period  of 
transition.  Some  might  even  contend 
that  this  transition  period  was  only  the 
end  of  Medisevalism.  Let  us  begin,  rath- 
er, with  the  time  when  truly  classic  forms 
were  at  last  restored.  We  will  consider 
French  architecture,  because  most  people 
are  more  familiar  with  the  monuments  of 
France  than  with  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion. We  may  define  these  periods,  for 
example,  by  the  reigns  of  Henry  II., 
Louis XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and 
Louis  XVI.  These  periods  might  be  re- 
spectively represented  by  the  following 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  buildings, 
selected  principally  because  of  many 
things  they  have  in  common  in  their 
general  composition.  The  aim  in  select- 
ing similar  compositions  is  that  we  may 
more  easily  compare  their  different  char- 
acteristics. 

These  buildings  are  the  Henry  II.  por- 
tion of  the  “Grande  Cour  Carree”  of  the 
Louvre;  the  Chateau  de  Versailles  “Cour 
de  Marbre”;  the  Chateau  de  Versailles 
facade  oil  the  park;  the  Grand  Trianon; 
and  the  Garde-Meuble  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde. 

What  did  Pierre  Lescot,  the  architect 
of  the  first-named  building,  endeavor  to 
do?  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  actually  to  define  the  style  of  his  own 
period.  That  is  for  us,  his  successors,  to 
do.  For  him  the  question  was,  how  to 
meet  the  new  demands  of  contemporane- 
ous life.  He  used  all  that  he  could  find 
in  classic  and  Renaissance  precedents  ap- 
plicable in  the  study  of  his  problem.  He 
composed,  never  copying. and  always  with 
that  artistic  sense  which  is  capable  of  re- 
alizing what  would  be  harmonious  in  his 
work.  In  the  same  way  all  the  archi- 
tects of  his  time  contributed  to  a contem- 
poraneous architecture,  which  we  now 
recognize  as  the  Henry  II. ‘Renaissance. 

If  next  we  consider  the  architecture  of 
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the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  here  too  we  shall 
find  new  and  living  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  in  the  solution  of  them  the  architects 
in  like  manner  considered  all  precedents 
of  the  foregoing  periods  which  were  ap- 
plicable to  the  new  demands  of  their  life. 
Since  the  time  of  Henry  II.  this  Renais- 
sance style  has  passed  through  the  times 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  and  when 
we  study  any  other  monument,  or  the 
one  already  named  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the  fact 
that  the  architect  had  freely  adapted  any- 
thing he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  in  the 
periods  that  had  preceded,  but  invariably 
with  modifications  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions. This  was  done  with  a scholarly 
appreciation  of  that  harmonious  result 
which  comes  only  from  a thorough  edu- 
cation. So,  with  freedom  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  unity  of  design,  an  architecture 
was  secured  expressive  of  the  time. 

The  same  truth  might  be  illustrated  in 
each  of  these  five  great  periods  of  the 
Renaissance.  No  architect  slavishly  fol- 
lowed the  characteristics  of  any  particu- 
lar period,  but  he  used  all  that  he  could 
get  from  what  preceded  him,  solving  such 
new  problems  as  were  the  imperatives  of 
his  position,  and  always  consistently  with 
the  great  principles  of  composition.  To 
test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  study  con- 
secutively the  five  examples  of  French 
Renaissance  already  mentioned. 

Now  let  us  endeavor  to  particularize, 
coming  nearer  to  our  times,  and  looking 
at  one  conspicuous  modern  building. 
We  shall  take  for  our  example  the  Paris 
Opera-house.  Probably  no  one  famil- 
iar with  modern  Parisian  life  and  habits 
would  deny  the  fact  that  this  opera-house 
thoroughly  expresses  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  people  of  the  time  of  Napoleon 
III.  Who,  for  example,  could  call  this 
building  Henry  II.  or  Louis  XV.  ar- 
chitecture? We  must  concede  that  it  is 
“modem”;  and  yet  in  the  great  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  design  by  Monsieur 
Charles  Gamier  we  can  clearly  see  the 
influence  of  every  one  of  these  five  epochs 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  this  without  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  a medley.  We 
should  even  be  unable  to  distinguish  with 
certainty  from  which  of  these  periods  any 
one  part  or  motif  derived  its  origin.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  we  can  clearly  see 
in  many  mouldings,  capitals,  and  other 
details  more  Greek  and  Roman  influence 
than  ever  before  in  the  previous  periods; 


and  this  is  because  of  the  modern  advance 
in  knowledge.  The  more  the  architect 
knows  of  classic  and  Renaissance  forms, 
the  more  freely  may  he  use  them,  if  only 
he  will  use  them  harmoniously,  with  unity 
of  design,  and  in  the  modern  spirit,  to 
meet  new  conditions  and  new  ways  of 
thinking.  With  a free  and  scholarly  use 
of  all  precedents,  M.  Gamier  put  his  own 
personal  temperament  into  his  work,  to 
carry  out  that  style  amid  which  he  was 
brought  up  and  lived.  The  question  of 
selecting  a style  from  any  one  period 
in  the  history  of  architecture  probably 
never  even  occurred  to  him.  The  only 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  work  in  a nat- 
ural way.  He  not  only  studied  all  pe- 
riods of  the  classic  art,  but  other  theatres 
built  before  his  time,  conspicuously  the 
plan  of  that  charming  historic  one  at  Bor- 
deaux. Garnier’s  floor-plan  is  a master- 
piece of  architectural  composition,  and  the 
facade  is  an  honest  interpretation  of  it. 
The  foyer  is  clearly  accentuated  by  the 
great  colonnade  and  attic  ; the  dome 
frankly  indicates  the  auditorium;  while 
the  roof  and  gable  pediment  behind  the 
dome  distinctly  define  the  stage,  adminis- 
tration, and  dependencies.  This  was  the 
solving  of  the  problem  in  the  natural 
way.  Everything  inside  the  building  is 
clearly  expressed  on  the  outside.  As  to 
the  style,  it  is  thoroughly  modern,  though 
evolved  from  the  past ; and  as  to  its 
character,  it  is  decidedly  theatrical;  while 
as  to  the  taste  displayed  in  this  design,  it 
is  distinctly  national,  and  though  it  may 
have  its  faults,  we  Americans  can  hardly 
be  impartial  in  our  judgment  without 
lookiug  at  it  from  a Frenchman’s  point 
of  view.  All  things  considered,  it  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
architecture  in  modern  times,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  portions  of  its  de- 
tails are  somewhat  coarse.  This  design 
of  M.  Garnier’s  has  influenced  everything 
that  has  been  subsequently  built  in  the 
way  of  an  opera-house  or  theatre  through- 
out Europe,  and  it  will  continue  such  in- 
fluence for  generations  to  come.  Nor  is 
the  Opera-house  the  only  modern  building 
in  France.  Such  buildings  as  the  Medi- 
cal College,  the  libraries  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  and  of  St. -Genevieve,  are 
amongst  many  other  examples  that  are 
thoroughly  modern,  and  expressive  of  the 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  the 
general  public  is  less  familiar  with  them. 
The  most  recent  domestic  work  in  France 
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also  deserves  careful  study.  How  is  it 
with  us  in  this  country?  Not  only  do 
many  architects  of  our  time  slavishly 
follow  the  character  of  some  selected 
period,  but  they  also  deliberately  steal 
entire  motifs  of  composition  from  other 
times  and  other  places  to  patch  and  apply 
them  to  our  new  conditions  and  new  life. 
Every  man’s  conscience  must  speak  for 
itself  as  to  whether  such  plagiarism  is 
right;  but  while  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
question  has  very  little  to  do  with  art, 
yet  intellectually  such  imitative  work, 
though  seemingly  successful,  positively 
stifles  originality,  imagination,  and  every 
effort  to  advance  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  as  though  a modern  litterateur  were 
to  take  entire  pages  from  the  works  of 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  and  con- 
nect them  with  a few  sentences  of  his  own 
in  the  hope  of  making  a literary  produc- 
tion. If  he  is  clever  he  may  accident- 
ally do  an  amusing  thing,  but  what  in- 
fluence would  such  efforts  have  upon 
modern  literature?  The  principal  reason 
that  modern  French  architecture  and  the 
French  schools  are  unquestionably  better 
than  others  is  because  the  present  confu- 
sion in  styles  has  not  made  itself  so  much 
felt  in  France  as  in  other  countries,  and 
the  artists  there,  for  the  most  part,  work 
on  a common  principle.  France  has  been 
more  successful  than  England  or  this 
country  in  resisting  the  modern  confu- 
sion, though  unfortunately  the  brilliant 
personality  of  Viollet-le  - Due,  together 
with  his  school,  has  unquestionably  had 
its  influence,  but  not  sufficient  to  turn  the 
entire  tide  of  historic  development.  Who 
would  deny  the  fact  that  the  new  Roman- 
esque church  of  Sacre  Coeur  de  Montmar- 
tre has  much  ability  as  a composition? 
But  very  few  would  defend  its  style  and 
character.  It  is  an  attempt  to  do  a me- 
diaeval church  in  modern  times.  Even 
such  a perfect  composition  and  exquisite 
design  as  M.  Vaudremer’s  church  of  Mont- 
rouge,  Paris,  unquestionably  the  best  and 
ablest  attempt  in  our  time  to  revive  me- 
diaeval art,  is  considered  cold,  even  by  his 
own  pupils.  This  is  because  it  lacks  the 
life  that  we  are  living,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  without  the  real  mediaeval  life. 
With  how  much  interest  and  anxiety  all 
lovers  of  modern  French  art  watch  the 
struggle  that  is  now  going  on  between 
L’Institute  de  France  and  the  architects 
in  the  Soci6te  des  Monuments  Historiques 
in  France  1 The  one  body  is  fighting  for 


the  principles  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  French  Institute,  while  the  other 
is  possessed  with  the  desire  to  renew  and 
restore  mediaeval  architecture.  It  is  a 
living  and  modern  architecture  in  oppo- 
sition to  mere  archaeological  servitude. 
Success  must  attend  the  former  society, 
because  it  is  alive  and  working  with  the 
times.  We  can  point  to  a building  in  this 
country  which  is  modern,  and  may  fairly 
be  considered  the  expression  of  the  life 
and  character  of  our  people.  I refer  to 
the  New  York  City  Hall — built  not  long 
after  the  construction  of  the  Garde-Meu- 
ble.  The  composition  of  this  charming 
building,  though  it  is  small  in  scale  as 
compared  with  the  other  five  buildings  to 
which  we  have  referred,  is  in  good  pro- 
portion, and  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a 
well-studied  plan.  I cannot  refrain  from 
making  an  appeal  to  American  architects 
to  consider  seriously  this  little  building, 
not  so  much  because  there  is  any  extraor- 
dinary ability  in  the  design,  as  compared 
with  the  other  monuments,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  its  dignity  and  sobriety,  and  the 
lesson  that  it  should  teach  us  in  the  ques- 
tion of  style.  While  we  may  call  it  Colo- 
nial, it  is  really  characteristic  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XVI. : it  represents  that  period, 
though  it  is  not  strictly  French.  We 
should  work  in  sympathy  with  that  pe- 
riod, as  illustrated  not  only  in  this  in- 
stance, but  also  in  many  small  domestic 
works,  which,  though  sadly  wanting  in 
architectural  composition,  represent,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  the  last  distinctive 
epoch  in  the  history  and  development  of 
style.  If  we  compare  our  small  City  Hall 
with  the  five  examples  we  have  consid- 
ered, we  can  clearly  see  that  the  architect 
looked  for  inspiration  to  the  greater  build- 
ings of  Europe.  Let  us  work  with  our 
times,  with  all  Renaissance  and  classic 
forms  as  precedents,  for  this  is  the  great 
thing  to  do.  Let  us  recognize,  first  of  all, 
in  the  solving  of  problems,  the  necessity 
of  the  artistic  development  of  the  floor- 
plan  in  the  composition.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  and  natural  media  through 
which  our  life  and  habits  will  influence 
our  composition  and  style,  and  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  adapt  or  copy. 

The  architect  should,  first  of  all,  design 
in  ground -plan,  because  this  will  deter- 
mine the  entire  structure  of  the  building, 
both  external  and  internal.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  he  can  first  meet  the  practical 
conditions  imposed  upon  him.  He  must 
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look  upon  the  plan,  however,  as  some- 
thing more  than  merely  a question  of  the 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  building.  He  must  look  upon 
it  as  involving  and  determining  the  en- 
tire composition,  as  well  as  the  silhouette 
or  outline  of  the  building  which  is  really 
projected  on  the  plane  of  this  drawing,  if 
studied  in  an  artistic  way.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  style  actual  designing  to  meet 
new  conditions  makes  natural  selection 
possible.  Consider,  for  example,  the  clas- 
sic orders  as  they  have  been  used  from 
one  generation  to  another  in  solving  new 
problems.  Compare  the  Roman  orders 
with  the  Greek  and  previous  work.  In 
the  earlier  years  the  Etruscan  architect 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  building 
tombs,  while  the  Greek  architect  was 
mostly  occupied  in  designing  temples  and 
theatres,  and  the  Egyptian  in  construct- 
ing temples  and  tombs.  When  Rome  was 
at  its  zenith  in  civilization,  the  life  of 
the  people  demanded  of  the  architect 
that  he  should  not  only  build  temples, 
theatres,  and  tombs,  but  amphitheatres, 
baths,  palaces,  basilicas,  triumphal  arches, 
commemorative  pillars,  aqueducts,  and 
bridges;  as  each  of  these  new  problems 
came  to  the  architect,  it  was  simply  a 
new  demand  from  the  life  of  the  people 
— a new  work  to  be  done.  When  the  Ro- 
man architect  was  given  such  varied  work 
to  do,  there  was  no  reason  for  his  casting 
aside  all  precedent.  While  original  in 
composition,  he  was  called  upon  to  meet 
these  exigencies  with  modifications  of  the 
old  forms.  These  modifications  gradual- 
ly gave  us  Roman  architecture.  The  Ro- 
man orders  distinctly  show  themselves  to 
be  a growth  from  the  Greek  orders,  but 
the  variations  were  such  as  were  neces- 
sary that  the  orders  might  be  used  with 
more  freedom  in  a wider  range  of  prob- 
lems. These  orders  were  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  wall  or  arch,  or  to  be 
superimposed  upon  one  another,  as  in  a 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

For  example  we  need  only  consider  a 
Greek  Doric  column. 

The  impropriety  of  using  the  Greek 
Doric  cap  with  its  projections  in  all  man- 
ner of  ways,  or  one  might  almost  say  in 
any  other  way  than  th£t  in  which  the 
Greeks  used  it,  is  too  apparent  to  need 
comment.  The  Dofic  cap,  as  the  Romans 
modified  it,  though  it  would  never  have 
existed  without  the  Greek  Doric  as  its 
forerunner,  is  not  a copy,  but  it  is  an 


evolution  from  the  Greek,  probably  re- 
ceiving some  modification  for  each  new 
exigency.  Its  form  distinctly  shows 
adaptation  to  meet  the  more  varied  con- 
ditions of  life.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to 
say,  as  has  so  often  been  claimed,  that 
Rome,  situated  between  Etruria  and 
Greece,  did  in  any  sense  give  us  an  archi- 
tecture which  was  a mere  mixture  of 
Etruscan  and  Greek  ideas.  So  the  Roman 
orders  were  no  mere  copies,  but  they  were 
the  work  of  artists  who  adapted  what  had 
been  done  before  to  their  own  life.  Only 
when  we  take  this  into  the  account  can 
we  understand  the  fitness  of  these  varia- 
tions to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  Ro- 
man environment.  Indeed,  the  Romans 
did  so  much  to  make  architecture  meet 
the  more  varied  wants  of  life  that  this 
brings  them  nearer  to  the  still  more  va- 
ried demands  of  to-day. 

The  structural  principles  of  the  earlier 
orders  were  adhered  to  conscientiously  as 
precedents.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  many  examples  of  the 
different  variations  of  the  orders  where 
the  structural  principles  or  the  anatomy 
are  always  the  same.  There  has  been 
just  as  much  invention,  and  more  than 
there  would  have  been  had  artists  entire- 
ly departed  from  the  original  anatomy,  so 
the  orders  which  exist  to-day  are  the  out- 
come of  generation  after  generation  of 
study  and  experience.  These  orders  are 
elastic  and  pliable— the  willing  and  ready 
servants  or  instruments  in  composition. 
When  artists  have  applied  these  classic 
orders  to  composition,  they  have  remem- 
bered that  restraint  is  not  bondage;  it 
makes  perfect  freedom  and  progress  pos- 
sible, while  slavish  bondage  ends  every 
good  work.  Restraint  does  not  destroy 
but  promotes  originality,  guiding  and 
stimulating  it,  and  opening  the  only  safe 
paths  which  lead  to  usefulness  aud  suc- 
cess. 

Let  us  look  at  another  illustration, 
where  the  meeting  of  special  demands  of 
life  has  conspicuously  influenced  design. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  the 
baluster  or  the  balustrade  was  unknown 
before  the  early  Renaissance  architects. 
If  there  were  suggestions  of  it  by  the  late 
Gothic  artists,  that  only  helps  to  show 
that  with  the  new  modern  life  and  the 
revival  of  classic  forms  it  was  impossible 
in  the  evolution  of  the  new  style  not  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Middle  Ages 
had  come  between  the  Renaissance  and 
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the  source  of  its  inspiration.  A balus- 
trade was  a good  tiling — perhaps  a neces- 
sary thing.  There  was  a principle  in- 
volved and  a requirement  of  the  new  life 
to  be  met:  how  best  to  make  a balustrade 
Renaissance  with  classic  forms.  The 
baluster  is,  as  it  were,  a small  column 
with  a cap  and  base.  Indeed,  in  its  earli- 
est stages  it  was  often  actually  designed 
like  a column  on  a small  scale.  But 
when  the  classic  orders  came  into  more 
general  use  in  composition  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  the  form  of  the  baluster 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  similari- 
ty of  two  different  motives  in  totally  dif- 
ferent scales.  This  necessity  was  met  by 
making  the  shafts  of  the  balusters  vase- 
like in  form,  and  they  were  so  spaced  and 
arranged  as  to  make  both  the  voids  and 
the  solids,  or  the  spaces  between  them  as 
well  as  the  balusters  themselves,  agree- 
able in  proportions  and  shape.  Study 
the  variety  of  problems  given  the  archi- 
tect to  solve,  and  you  will  find  that  such 
solutions  have  always  determined  con- 
temporaneous style.  . How  to  design  a 
balcony  with  classic  art  was  a new  thing 
for  Renaissance  architects,  and  how  did 
it  influence  style?  Many  such  illustra- 
tions will  readily  occur  to  the  reader. 
One  of  the  new  conditions  that  are  most 
conspicuous  in  modern  times  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  iron  as  a constructive  mate- 
rial. When  iron  appears  in  construction, 
as  it  often  must,  then  we  must  know  how 
to  use  it — a way  consistent  both  with  the 
nature  of  this  material  and  with  the 
character  of  the  composition  into  which 
it  enters.  The  Halles  Centrales  in  Paris, 
by  Baltar,  was  the  first  important  build- 
ing erected  where  iron  was  used  in  an 
honest  way,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  at  the  same  time  the  demands 
of  this  new  material  were  answered. 
Since  then  French  architects  have  con- 
tinued to  treat  iron  in  the  same  way  even 
more  successfully,  because  their  oppor- 
tunities have  been  greater.  Let  us  al- 
ways endeavor  to  do  new  work  without 
mere  copying  and  adapting,  yet  study- 
ing applicable  precedents,  especially  from 
classic  and  Renaissance  times.  This 
natural  method  of  dealing  with  new 
work  will  settle  for  us  this  entire  ques- 
tion of  a modern  and  national  style  of 
architecture. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  us  to  en- 
deavor to  indicate  what  are  some  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  modern  confusion 


in  style.  With  us  Americans,  an  exces- 
sive anxiety  to  be  original  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  no  end  of  evil.  The  imagina- 
tion should  be  kept  under  control  by 
given  principles.  We  must  have  ability 
to  discern  what  is  good  among  our  own 
creations  and  courage  to  reject  what  is 
bad.  Originality  is  a spontaneous  effort 
to  do  work  in  the  simplest  and  most  natu- 
ral way.  The  conditions  are  never  twice 
alike;  each  case  is  new.  We  must  begin 
our  study  with  the  floor-plan,  and  then 
interpret  that  floor-plan  in  the  elevation, 
using  forms,  details,  and  sometimes  mo- 
tives with  natural  variations  and  im- 
provements on  what  has  gone  before. 
The  true  artist  leaves  his  temperament 
and  individuality  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Some  may  say  that  if  this  is  all  that 
we  are  doing,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
art;  but  if  we  compose  in  the  right  way, 
there  can  be  nothing  that  is  not  new. 
Surely  you  would  not  condemn  nature 
for  not  being  original  because  there  is  a 
certain  similarity  between  the  claw  of  a 
bird  and  the  foot  of  a dog,  or  between 
the  wing  of  a bird  and  the  fin  of  a fish. 
The  ensemble  of  each  creature  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  successive  stages  of  life,  with 
variations  of  the  different  parts  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  evolution.  There 
are  countless  structural  correspondencies 
in  the  skeletons  of  organic  life,  but  these 
show  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  universe ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  unity,  na- 
ture is  flooded  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms  and  species  of  life. 

It  is  as  easy  to  be  what  many  call  ori- 
ginal as  it  is  to  copy,  but  history  will  set- 
tle the  true  order  of  merit,  and  both  pla- 
giarism and  the  extravagant  efforts  after 
originality  will  alike  disappear  with  time. 

Taste  is  another  question  of  no  less  in- 
terest, about  which  there  are  many  per- 
verted ideas.  People  are  more  sensitive 
on  this  subject  than  on  almost  anything 
else.  It  is  only  with  the  greatest  care 
that  the  architect  can  avoid  offending  his 
client  when  questions  of  taste  are  in- 
volved. Every  man’s  taste,  like  his  or- 
thodoxy, is  personal.  It  belongs  to  him- 
self, and  to  nobody  else.  It  is  therefore 
a very  dangerous  thing  to  condemn  what 
has  been  received  and  recognized  as  a 
work  of  art  because  you  believe  it  to  he 
in  bad  taste.  I sometimes  feel  that  we 
need  in  this  country  some  academic  tra- 
ditions, school  conventionalisms,  studio 
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prescriptions — more  of  these,  with  less  ec- 
centricities. We  have  all  heard  men  say 
we  know  what  pleases  us,  but  surely  it  re- 
quires no  taste  to  know  that.  I have  heard 
men  who  called  themselves  architects  con- 
demn the  best  portions  of  the  Louvre 
and  other  great  works  in  architecture 
because  of  their  pet  prejudices  and  their 
little  formulas  of  good  taste.  They  write 
or  dogmatize  in  a way  that  is  sometimes 
very  persuasive,  using  superficial  argu- 
ments, and  perhaps  applying  some  well- 
known  principles,  without  being  able  to 
recognize  the  exceptions.  It  is  difficult, 
in  fact,  always  to  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween a prejudice  and  a principle.  We 
must  no  more  mistake  prejudices  for  prin- 
ciples in  art  than  in  life.  We  should 
not  dogmatize  on  the  basis  of  our  preju- 
dices, and  should  make  proper  allowance 
for  our  temperaments.  Some  men  have 
so  much  conceit  that  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  condemn  in  toto  works  of  art 
which  have  been  considered  masterpieces 
by  artists  and  by  an  intelligent  and  ad- 
miring public  for  centuries.  They  write 
critically,  not  only  about  individual  build- 
ings, but  they  decry  entire  epochs  in  the 
history  of  art. 

In  order  to  comprehend  a work  of  art, 
we  must  first  consider  what  the  artist  was 
trying  to  do,  and  then  how  he  has  done 
it.  The  environment,  or  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  time  to  which 
that  work  of  art  belongs,  must  also  be 
considered.  In  spite  of  common  preju- 
dices, a pilaster  need  not  of  necessity  be 
a buttress.  A cornice  need  not  of  neces- 
sity croicn  the  entire  height  of  a build- 
ing simply  because  of  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  especially  when  the  building 
is  so  high  that  no  reasonable  projection 
could  crown  it,  or  be  weighted  enough  to 
be  held  in  place  without  iron.  A pedi- 
ment need  not  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a roof  be- 
cause it  was  originated  for  this  purpose. 
Even  broken  pediments,  so  much  deplored 
by  purists,  have  been  built  by  artists. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  be  bad  when  they 
compose  well  and  look  well.  The  mas- 
terpieces of  architecture  of  all  ages  con- 
tradict such  theories,  and  show  them  to 
be  prejudices.  While  we  can  refer  to 
great  and  artistic  precedents,  we  need  not 
fear  to  build  attics  or  to  decorate  with 
pilasters  and  pediments,  if  they  look  well. 
The  story  is  told  of  Haydn  that  a pupil 
brought  to  him  one  of  the  master’s  coin- 
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positions  and  asked  him  if  certain  se- 
quences were  not  wrong  or  contrary  to 
the  rules.  Impatiently  the  master  re- 
plied, “Yes,  but  they  sound  well.”  If  a 
design  looks  well  it  is  well.  Of  course 
such  freedom  should  not  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  become  license. 

It  is  right  to  be  logical,  but  a work  of 
art  was  never  beautiful  solely  because  it 
was  logical.  The  highest  logic  in  art  is 
truth.  The  lack  of  study  and  skill  in 
composition  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
modern  confusion  in  style.  It  is,  for  ex- 
ample, false  composition  to  have  a great 
auditorium  or  principal  room  running 
through  three  or  four  stories  of  a build- 
ing without  some  indication  of  the  fact 
in  the  faqade.  If  you  are  anxious  to  in- 
troduce into  a composition  a tower,  a 
dome,  or  any  insignificant  feature,  where 
the  practical  conditions  imposed  upon  you 
will  not  allow  you  to  expose  such  a mo- 
tive in  plan,  don’t  build  the  motive,  but 
do  something  else  rather  than  resort  to 
deceit  or  constructive  trickery.  Such 
things  will  do  in  stage  scenery;  they  may 
be  very  clever  there.  It  is  too  bad  that 
where  such  theatrical  trickeries  have  been 
resorted  to  in  buildings  we  cannot  shift 
them  as  they  do  in  the  theatre.  If  we 
only  know  how  to  compose,  the  more  va- 
riety offered  us  in  the  conditions  imposed, 
the  more  interesting  would  it  be  to  look 
for  the  artistic  solution  of  the  problem. 
We  must  logically  interpret  the  practical 
conditions  before  us,  no  matter  what  they 
are.  No  work  to  be  done  is  ever  so  ar- 
bitrary in  its  practical  demands  but  that 
the  art  is  elastic  and  broad  enough  to 
give  these  demands  thorough  satisfaction 
in  more  than  a score  of  different  ways. 
If  only  the  artist  will  accept  such  practi- 
cal imperatives  as  are  reasonable,  if  only 
he  will  welcome  them,  one  and  all,  as 
friendly  opportunities  for  loyal  and  hon- 
est expression  in  his  architecture,  he  will 
find  that  these  very  conditions  will  do 
more  than  all  else  besides  for  his  real 
progress  and  for  the  development  of  con- 
temporaneous art  in  composition.  There 
is  no  one  who  does  more  harm  to  the  art 
of  our  country  than  the  mere  purist  who 
worships  what  he  thinks  logic,  but  which 
is  only  prejudice,  while  he  is  blind  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  admiring  and  encouraging 
falsehood  and  vice  in  art  and  trampling 
truth  under  foot. 

Men  who  have  learned  about  art  only 
in  a literary  way  write  critically  concern- 
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ing  art,  creating  unreasonable  prejudices 
even  against  some  of  the  greatest  artistic 
works.  Men  have  always  freely  express- 
ed their  opinions  about  art,  and  always 
should  do  so,  but  the  printing-press  has 
not  always  existed  for  the  widespread 
promulgation  of  such  criticism.  Until 
modern  times,  writers  on  art  have  gen- 
erally been  familiar  with  working  meth- 
ods, like  Vitruvius,  Vasari,  Vignola,  and 
Alberti.  One  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
critics,  Sainte-Beuve,  has  given  us  the 
true  principles  which  should  obtain  in 
this  relation.  He  said:  “The  Revue  des 
Deux  Monde8  mixes  a good  deal  of  its 
wishes  and  its  hopes  with  its  criticisms; 
it  ought  to  explain  and  to  stimulate  rather 
than  to  judge.  I hold  very  little  to  lit- 
erary opinions.  What  does  occupy  me 
seriously  is  life  itself  and  the  object  of  it. 
I am  accustomed  to  call  my  judgments  in 
question  anew  and  to  recast  my  opinions 
the  moment  I suspect  them  to  be  without 
validity.  What  I have  wished  is  to  say 
not  a word  more  than  I thought;  to  stop 
even  a little  short  of  what  I believed  in 
certain  cases,  in  order  that  my  words 
might  acquire  more  weight  as  historical 
testimony.”  This  is  high  authority. 

These  strong  words  have  a lesson  for 
our  time.  I am  convinced  that  the  mod- 
ern confusion  in  architectural  styles 
comes  in  large  part  from  the  excess  of 
literary  instead  of  artistic  criticism,  and 
from  the  endless  diversity  of  opinions 
which  are  too  hastily  put  into  print. 
Perhaps  the  confusion  in  building  has 
come  from  a confusion  of  tongues.  It  is 
a modern  Tower  of  Babel  that  confronts 
us.  Those  who  would  write  about  archi- 
tecture should  first  be  familiar  with  the 
working  methods  of  the  art.  Only  so 
can  they  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  and  growth  of  true  art,  and  only  so 
can  they  be  qualified  to  write  that  which 
the  time  needs  to  read. 

No  artist  would  deny  the  well-informed 
literary  critic  the  right  of  speaking  or 
writing  about  art  in  all  its  phases,  if  his 
aim  be  to  stimulate  and  encourage.  We 
may  look  to  him  for  the  history  of  art, 
and  of  its  influence  upon  the  human  race. 
We  would  be  the  last  to  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  and  benefiting 
by  much  good  literary  work  which  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  We  would  not  deny 
any  man  the  right  to  speak  freely  on  all 
matters  of  art  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  daily  life.  We  would,  in  fact,  insist 


upon  its  being  every  man’s  duty  to  ex- 
press freely  the  impressions  that  different 
works  of  art  make  upon  himself.  This 
would  be  helpful  in  promoting  a more 
general  interest  in  art;  but  only  the  artist 
can  so  know  the  principles  and  working 
methods  of  his  art  as  to  be  qualified  to 
write  that  which  will  help  progress.  But 
we  must  protest  when  all  honest  attempts 
to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  are 
scoffed  at,  not  because  the  results  are  bad, 
but  because  the  style  is  not  Gothic  or  Ro- 
manesque. 

Where  is  the  literary  man  who  would 
write  about  disease  without  knowing  pa- 
thology or  having  a hospital  experience? 
Why,  then,  should  not  men  who  would 
write  critically  about  architecture  learn 
the  structural  principles  of  the  art? 

The  man  who  does  the  most  good  is  the 
man  who  can  teach  the  public  to  appre- 
ciate what  is  good,  rather  than  the  man 
who  would  make  bad  things  more  con- 
spicuous by  calling  attention  to  them. 
The  literary  critic  sees  and  understands 
the  subject;  the  artist,  the  art.  The  critic 
understands  the  story  told;  the  artist,  the 
way  in  which  it  is  told.  And  this  is  art. 

Poor  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  one  of  Eng- 
land’s greatest  architects, whose  charming 
floor-plan  of  Blenheim  Palace  will  be  ad- 
mired for  all  time  to  come — how  was  he 
written  about  by  the  men  of  his  time,  and 
by  no  less  a man  than  Pope!  The  poet 
little  thought  that  he  was  building  a last- 
ing monument  to  his  own  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  anything  good  in  art  when  he 
wrote  of  Vanbrugh’s  work: 

“ Lo ! what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around, 

The  whole  a labored  quarry  above  ground.” 

What  a total  insensibility  to  good  compo- 
sition, perhaps  the  very  best  that  was  be- 
ing done  in  England  at  that  time! 

The  true  way  for  a man  to  educate  the 
public  judgment  is  to  teach  it  how  to  dis- 
criminate for  itself.  If  one  has  a preju- 
dice against  any  good  thing  in  the  world 
of  art,  and  he  writes  about  it  for  the  pub- 
lic, the  world  suffers  for  it,  for  he  in- 
spires the  patrons  of  art  with  his  preju- 
dices; and  when  one  unduly  praises  a bad 
thing,  the  world  of  art  suffers.  The  sur- 
prising thing  to  me  is  that  so  many  hon- 
est men  have  done  so  much  harm  inad- 
vertently, and  I look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  artists  will  come  forth,  though 
with  perhaps  feeble  literary  ability,  to  re- 
spond to  such  opportunities  as  are  offered 
them  in  the  way  of  writing  about  art. 
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THERE  was  a skeleton  in  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Ellis's  closet;  the  same  skeleton 
abode  also  in  the  closet  of  Miss  Lorania 
Hopkins. 

The  skeleton  — which  really  does  not 
seem  a proper  word — was  the  dread  of 
growing  stout.  They  were  more  afraid 
of  flesh  than  o£  sin.  Yet  they  were 
both  good  women.  Mrs.  Ellis  regularly 
attended  church,  and  could  always  be 
depended  on  to  show  hospitality  to  con- 
vention delegates, whether  clerical  or  lay; 
she  was  a liberal  subscriber  to  every  good 
work;  she  was  almost  the  only  woman 
in  the  church  aid  society  that  never  lost 
her  temper  at  the  soul-vexing  time  of  the 
church  fair;  and  she  had  a larger  clien- 
tele of  regular  pensioners  than  any  one 
in  town,  unless  it  were  her  friend  Miss 
Hopkins,  who  was  “so  good  to  the  poor” 
that  never  a tramp  slighted  her  kitchen. 
Miss  Hopkins  was  as  amiable  as  Mrs.  El- 
lis, and  always  put  her  name  under  that 
of  Mrs.  Ellis,  with  exactly  the  same 
amount,  on  the  subscription  papers.  She 
could  have  given  more,  for  she  had  the 
larger  income;  but  she  had  no  desire  to 
outshine  her  friend, whom  she  admired  as 
the  most  charming  of  women. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  indeed,  was  agreeable  as  well 
as  good,  and  a pretty  woman  to  the  bar- 
gain, if  she  did  not  choose  to  be  weighed 
before  people.  Miss  Hopkins  often  told 
her  that  she  was  not  really  stout;  she 
merely  had  a plump,  trig  little  figure. 
Miss  Hopkins,  alas ! was  really  stout.  The 
two  waged  a warfare  against  the  flesh 
equal  to  the  apostle's  in  vigor,  although 
so  much  less  deserving  of  praise. 

Mrs.  Ellis  drove  her  cook  to  distraction 
with  divers  dieting  systems,  from  Bant- 
ing's and  Dr.  Salisbury's  to  the  latest  ex- 
hortations of  some  unknown  newspaper 
prophet.  She  bought  elaborate  gymnastic 
appliances,  and  swung  dumbbells  and 
rode  imaginary  horses  and  propelled  im- 
aginary boats.  She  ran  races  with  a pro- 
fessional trainer,  and  she  studied  the 
principles  of  Delsarte,  and  solemnly 
whirled  on  one  foot  and  swayed  her  body 
and  rolled  her  head  and  hopped  and 
kicked  and  genuflected  in  company  with 
eleven  other  stout  and  earnest  matrons 
and  one  slim  and  giggling  girl  who  al- 
most choked  at  every  lesson.  In  all  these 


exercises  Miss  Hopkins  faithfully  kept 
her  company,  which  was  the  easier  as 
Miss  Hopkins  lived  in  the  next  house,  a 
conscientious  Colonial  mansion  with  all 
the  modem  conveniences  hidden  beneath 
the  old-fashioned  pomp. 

And  yet,  despite  these  struggles  and 
self-denials,  it  must  be  told  that  Margaret 
Ellis  and  Lorania  Hopkins  were  little 
thinner  for  their  warfare.  Still,  as  Shuey 
Cardigan,  the  trainer,  told  Mrs.  Ellis,  there 
was  no  knowing  what  they  might  have 
weighed  had  they  not  struggled. 

“ It  ain't  only  the  fat  that's  on  ye, 
moind  ye,”  says  Shuey,  with  a confiden- 
tial sympathy  of  mien;  “it’s  what  ye'd 
naturally  be  getting  in  addition.  And 
first  ye've  got  to  peel  off  that,  and  then 
ye  come  down  to  the  other.” 

Shuey  was  so  much  the  most  success- 
ful of  Mrs.  Ellis's  reducers  that  his  words 
were  weighty.  And  when  at  last  Shuey 
said,  “I  got  what  you  need,”  Mrs.  Ellis 
listened.  “You  need  a bike,  no  less,” 
says  Shuey. 

“But  I never  could  ride  one!”  said 
Margaret,  opening  her  pretty  brown  eyes 
and  wrinkling  her  Grecian  forehead. 

“You'd  ride  in  six  lessons,”  pro- 
nounced Shuey. 

“ But  how  would  I look , Cardigan?” 

“ You'd  look  noble,  ma’am!” 

“ What  do  you  consider  the  best  wheel, 
Cardigan?” 

The  advertising  rules  of  magazines  pre- 
vent my  giving  Cardigan's  answer;  it  is 
enough  that  the  wheel  glittered  at  Mrs. 
Ellis's  door  the  very  next  day,  and  that  a 
large  pasteboard  box  was  delivered  by  the 
expressman  the  very  next  week.  He 
went  on  to  Miss  Hopkins's,  and  delivered 
the  twin  of  the  box,  with  a similar  yellow 
printed  card  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
same  great  firm  on  the  inside  of  the  box 
cover.  For  Margaret  had  hied  her  to 
Lorania  Hopkins  the  instant  Shuey  was 
gone.  She  presented  herself  breathless,  a 
little  to  the  embarrassment  of  Lorania, 
who  was  sitting  with  her  niece  before  a 
large  box  of  cracker-jack. 

,“  It’s  a new  kind  of  candy;  I was  just 
tasting  it,  Maggie,”  faltered  she, while  the 
niece,  a girl  of  nineteen,  with  the  inhu- 
man spirits  of  her  age,  laughed  aloud. 

“You  needn't  mind  me,”  said  Mrs. 
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Ellis,  cheerfully;  “ I’m  eating  potatoes 

now  1” 

4 4 Oh,  Maggie !”  Miss  Hopkins  breathed 
the  words  between  envy  and  disapproval. 

Mrs.  Ellis  tossed  her  brown  head  airily, 
not  a whit  abashed.  “And  I had  beer 
for  luncheon,  and  I’m  going  to  have 
champagne  for  dinner.” 

“Maggie,  how  do  you  dare?  Did  they 
— did  they  taste  good?” 

“They  tasted  heavenly , Lorania.  Pass 
me  the  candy.  I am  going  to  try  some- 
thing new— the  thinningest  thing  there  is. 
I read  in  the  paper  of  one  woman  who 
lost  forty  pounds  in  three  months,  and  is 
losing  still !” 

“If  it  is  obesity  pills,  I — ” 

“ It  isn’t;  it’s  a bicycle.  Lorania,  you 
and  I must  ride!  Sibyl  Hopkins,  you 
heartless  child,  what  are  you  laughing 
at?” 

Lorania  rose ; in  the  glass  over  the  man- 
tel her  figure  returned  her  gaze.  There 
was  no  mistake  (except  that,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  stout  people,  that  glass  al- 
ways increased  her  size),  she  was  a stout 
lady.  She  was  taller  than  the  average  of 
women,  and  well  proportioned,  and  still 
light  on  her  feet;  but  she  could  not  blink 
away  the  records;  she  was  heavy  on  the 
scales.  Did  she  stand  looking  at  her- 
self squarely,  her  form  was  shapely 
enough,  although  larger  than  she  could 
wish ; but  the  full  force  of  the  revelation 
fell  when  she  allowed  herself  a profile 
view,  she  having  what  is  called  “ a round 
waist, ’’and  being  almost  as  large  one  way 
as  another.  Yet  Lorania  was  only  thirty- 
three  years  old,  and  was  of  no  mind  to 
retire  from  society,  and  have  a special 
phaeton  built  for  her  use,  and  hear  from 
her  mother’s  friends  how  much  her  mo- 
ther weighed  before  her  death. 

“How  should  I look  on  a wheel?”  she 
asked,  even  as  Mrs.  Ellis  had  asked  be- 
fore ; and  Mrs.  Ellis  stoutly  answered, 
“You’d  look  nobler 

“Shuey  will  teach  us,”  she  went  on, 
“ and  we  can  have  a track  made  in  your 
pasture,  where  nobody  can  see  us  learn- 
ing. Lorania,  there’s  nothing  like  it. 
Let  me  bring  you  the  bicycle  edition  of 
Harper's  Bazar .” 

Miss  Hopkins  capitulated  at  once,  and 
sat  down  to  order  her  costume,  while 
Sibyl,  the  niece,  revelled  silently  in  vi- 
sions of  a new  bicycle  which  should  pres- 
ently revert  to  her.  “ For  it's  ridiculous, 
auntie’s  thinking  of  riding!”  Miss  Sibyl 


considered.  “She  would  be  a figure  of 
fun  on  a wheel ; besides,  she  can  never 
learn  in  this  world !” 

Yet  Sibyl  was  attached  to  her  aunt, 
and  enjoyed  visiting  Hopkins  Manor,  as 
Lorania  had  named  her  new  house,  into 
which  she  moved  on  the  same  day  that 
she  joined  the  Colonial  Dames,  by  right 
of  her  ancestor  the  great  and  good  divine 
commemorated  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  Lorania’s 
friends  were  all  fond  of  her,  she  was  so 
good-natured  and  tolerant,  with  a touch 
of  dry  humor  in  her  vision  of  things,  and 
not  the  least  a Puritan  in  her  frank  en- 
joyment of  ease  and  luxury.  Neverthe- 
less, Lorania  had  a good,  able-bodied, 
New  England  conscience,  capable  of  stay- 
ing awake  nights  without  flinching;  and 
perhaps  from  her  stanch  old  Puritan 
forefathers  she  inherited  her  simple  in- 
tegrity, so  that  she  neither  lied  nor  cheat- 
ed— even  in  the  small  whitewashed  man- 
ner of  her  sex — and  valued  loyalty  above 
most  of  the  virtues.  She  had  an  inno- 
cent pride  in  her  godly  and  martial  an- 
cestry, which  was  quite  on  the  surface, 
and  led  people  who  did  not  know  her  to 
consider  her  haughty. 

For  fifteen  years  she  had  been  an  or- 
phan, the  mistress  of  a very  large  estate. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  sought  often  in 
marriage,  but  never  until  lately  had  Lora- 
nia seriously  thought  of  marrying.  Sibyl 
said  that  she  was  too  unsentimental  to 
marry.  Really  she  was  too  romantic. 
She  had  a longing  to  be  loved,  not  in  the 
quiet,  matter-of-fact  manner  of  her  suit- 
ors, but  with  the  passion  of  the  poets. 
Therefore  the  presence  of  another  skele- 
ton in  Mrs.  Ellis's  closet,  because  she 
knew  about  a certain  handsome  Italian 
marquis  who  at  this  period  was  con- 
ducting an  impassioned  wooing  by  mail. 
Margaret  did  not  fancy  the  marquis.  He 
was  hot  an  American.  He  would  take 
Lorania  away.  She  thought  his  very 
virtue  florid,  and  suspected  that  lie  had 
learned  his  love-making  in  a bad  school. 
She  dropped  dark  hints  that  frightened 
Lorania,  who  would  sometimes  piteously 
demand,  “ Don’t  you  think  he  could  care 
for  me  — for — for  myself?”  Margaret 
knew  that  she  had  an  overweening  dis- 
trust of  her  own  appearance.  How  many 
tears  she  had  shed  first  and  last  over  her 
unhappy  plumpness  it  would  be  hard  to 
reckon.  She  made  no  account  of  her  satin 
skin,  or  her  glossy  black  hair,  or  her  lus- 
trous violet  eyes  with  their  long  black 
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lashes,  or  her  flashing  white  teeth;  she 
glanced  dismally  at  her  shape  and  scorn- 
fully at  her  features,  good,  honest,  irregu- 
lar American  features,  that  might  not  sat- 
isfy a Greek  critic,  but  suited  each  other 
and  pleased  her  countrymen.  And  then 
she  would  sigh  heavily  over  her  figure. 
Her  friend  had  not  the  heart  to  impute 
the  marquis’s  beautiful,  artless  compli- 
ments to  mercenary  motives.  After  all, 
the  Italian  was  a good  fellow,  according 
to  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  race,  if  he 
did  intend  to  live  on  his  wife’s  money, 
and  had  a very  varied  assortment  of 
memories  of  women. 

But  Margaret  dreaded  and  disliked  him 
all  the  more  for  his  good  qualities.  To- 
day this  secret  apprehension  flung  a cloud 
over  the  bicycle  enthusiasm.  She  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  at  this  mo- 
ment Lorania  was  not  thinking  of  the 
marquis,  who  rode  a wheel  and  a horse 
admirably. 

“Aunt  Lorania,”  said  Sibyl,  “there 
comes  Mr.  Winslow.  Shall  I run  out  and 
ask  him  about  those  cloth-of-gold  roses? 
The  aphides  are  eating  them  all  up.” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,  dear;  but  don’t  let 
Ferguson  suspect  what  you  are  talking  of ; 
he  might  feel  hurt.” 

Ferguson  was  the  gardener.  Miss  Hop- 
kins left  her  note  to  go  to  the  window. 
Below  she  saw  a mettled  horse,  with  toss- 
ing head  and  silken  skin,  restlessly  fret- 
ting on  his  bit  and  pawing  the  dust  in 
front  of  the  fence,  while  his  rider,  hat  in 
hand,  talked  with  the  young  girl.  He 
was  a little  man,  a very  little  man,  in  a 
gray  business  suit  of  the  best  cut  and  ma- 
terial. An  air  of  careful  and  dainty  neat- 
ness was  diffused  about  both  horse  and 
rider.  He  bent  towards  Miss  Sibyl’s 
charming  person  a thin,  alert,  fair  face. 
His  head  was  finely  shaped,  the  brown 
hair  worn  away  a little  on  the  temples. 
He  smiled  gravely  at  intervals;  the  smile 
told  that  he  had  a dimple  in  his  cheek. 

“I  wonder,” said  Mrs.  Ellis,  “whether 
Mr.  Winslow  can  have  a penchant  for 
Sibyl?” 

Lorania  opened  her  eyes.  At  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  Winslow  had  caught  sight  of 
her  at  the  window,  and  he  bowed  almost 
to  his  saddle-bow ; Sibyl  was  saying  some- 
thing at  which  she  laughed,  and  he  vis- 
ibly reddened.  It  was  a peculiarity  of 
his  that  his  color  turned  easily.  In  a 
second  his  hat  was  on  his  head  and  his 
horse  bounded  half  across  the  road. 


“Hardly, I think,”  said  Lorania.  “How 
well  he  rides!  I never  knew  any  one 
ride  better— in  this  country.” 

“I  suppose  Sibyl  would  ridicule  such 
a thing,”  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  continuing  her 
own  train  of  thought,  and  yet  vaguely 
disturbed  by  the  last  sentence. 

“ Why  should  she?” 

“Well,  he  is  so  little,  for  one  thing, 
and  she  is  so  tall.  And  then  Sibyl  thinks 
a great  deal  of  social  position.” 

“ He  is  a Winslow,”  said  Lorania,  arch- 
ing her  neck  unconsciously — “a  lineal  de- 
scendant from  Kenelm  Winslow,  who 
came  over  in  the  May — ” 

“But  his  mother—” 

“ I don’t  know  anything  about  his 
mother  before  she  came  here.  Oh,  of 
course  I know  the  gossip  that  she  was  a 
niece  of  the  overseer  at  a village  poor- 
house,  and  that  her  husband  quarrelled 
with  all  his  family  and  married  her  in 
the  poorhouse,  and  I know  that  when  he 
died  here  she  would  not  take  a cent  from 
the  Winslows,  nor  let  them  have  the  boy. 
She  is  the  meekest-looking  little  woman, 
but  she  must  have  an  iron  streak  in  her 
somewhere,  for  she  was  left  without 
enough  money  to  pay  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  she  educated  the  boy  and  ac- 
cumulated enough  money  to  pay  for  this 
place  they  haVe. 

“She  used  to  run  a laundry,  and  made 
money;  but  when  Cyril  got  a place  in  the 
bank  she  sold  out  the  laundry  and  went 
into  chickens  and  vegetables;  she  told 
somebody  that  it  wasn’t  so  profitable  as 
the  laundry,  but  it  was  more  genteel,  and 
Cyril  being  now  in  a position  of  trust  at 
the  bank,  she  must  consider  him . Cyril 
swept  out  the  bank.  People  laughed 
about  it,  but,  do  you  know,  I rather  liked 
Mrs.  Winslow  for  it.  She  isn’t  in  the 
least  an  assertive  woman.  How  long 
have  we  been  up  here,  Maggie?  Isn't  it 
four  years?  And  they  have  been  our  next- 
door  neighbors,  and  she  has  never  been 
inside  the  house.  Nor  he  either,  for  that 
matter,  except  once  when  it  took  fire,  you 
know,  and  he  came  in  with  that  funny 
little  chemical  engine  tucked  under  his 
arm,  and  took  off  his  liat  in  the  same 
prim,  polite  way  that  he  takes  it  off  when 
he  talks  to  Sibyl,  and  said,  ‘.If  you’ll  ex- 
cuse me  offering  advice,  Miss  Hopkins,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  move  anything;  it 
mars  furniture  very  much  to  move  it  at 
a fire.  I think,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
can  extinguish  this.’  And  he  did,  too, 
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didn’t  he,  as  neatly  and  as  coolly  as  if  it 
were  only  adding  up  a column  of  figures. 
And  offered  me  the  engine  as  a souvenir 
of  the  occasion  afterwards.” 

“ Lorania,  you  never  told  me  that!” 

“It  seemed  like  making  fun  of  him, 
when  he  had  been  so  kind.  I declined 
as  civilly  as  I could.  I hope  I didn’t 
hurt  his  feelings.  I meant  to  pay  a visit 
to  his  mother  and  ask  them  to  dinner, 
but  you  know  I went  to  England  that 
week,  and  somehow  when  I came  back 
it  was  difficult.  It  seems  a little  odd  we 
never  have  seen  more  of  the  Winslows, 
but  I fancy  they  don’t  want  either  to  in- 
trude or  to  be  intruded  on.  But  he  is  cer- 
tainly very  obliging  about  the  garden. 
Think  of  all  the  slips  and  flowers  he  has 
given  us,  and  the  advice—” 

“All  passed  over  the  fence.  It  is  funny 
our  neighborly  good  offices  which  we 
render  at  arm’s-length.  How  long  have 
you  known  him?” 

“Oh,  a long  time.  He  is  cashier  of 
my  bank,  you  know.  First  he  was  teller, 
then  assistant  cashier,  and  now  for  five 
years  he  has  been  cashier.  The  presi- 
dent wants  to  resign  and  let  him  be  pre- 
sident, but  he  hardly  has  enough  stock 
for  that.  But  Oliver  says”  (Oliver  was 
Miss  Hopkins’s  brother)  “ that  there  isn’t 
a shrewder  or  straighter  banker  in  the 
State.  Oliver  likes  him.  He  says  he  is 
a sandy  little  fellow.” 

“Well,  he  is,”  assented  Mrs.  Ellis.  “It 
isn’t  many  cashiers  would  let  robbers 
stab  them  and  shoot  them  and  leave  them 
for  dead  rather  than  give  up  the  combi- 
nation of  the  safe !” 

“ He  wouldn’t  take  a cent  for  it,  either, 
and  he  saved  ever  so  many  thousand  dol- 
lars. Yes,  he  is  brave.  I went  to  the 
same  school  with  him  once,  and  saw  him 
fight  a big  boy  twice  his  size— such  a nas- 
ty boy, who  called  me  ‘Fatty,’  and  made 
a kissing  noise  with  his  lips  just  to  scare 
me  — and  poor  little  Cyril  Winslow  got 
awfully  beaten,  and  when  I saw  him  on 
the  ground,  with  his  nose  bleeding  and 
that  big  brute  pounding  him,  I ran  to  the 
water-bucket,  and  poured  the  whole  buck- 
et on  that  big  bullying  boy  and  stopped 
the  fight,  just  as  the  teacher  got  on  the 
scene.  I cried  over  little  Cyril  Winslow. 
He  was  crying  himself.  4 1 ain’t  crying 
because  he  hurt  me,’  he  sobbed;  ‘ I’m  cry- 
ing because  I’m  so  mad  I didn’t  lick  him !’ 
I wonder  if  he  remembers  that  episode?” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Mrs.  Ellis. 


“ Maggie,  what  makes  you  think  he  is 
falling  in  love  with  Sibyl?” 

Mrs.  Ellis  laughed.  “I  dare  say  he 
isn't  in  love  with  Sibyl,”  said  she.  “I 
think  the  main  reason  was  his  always 
riding  by  here  instead  of  taking  the  short- 
er road  down  the  other  street.” 

“Does  he  always  ride  by  here?  I 
hadn’t  noticed.” 

“Always!”  said  Mrs.  Ellis.  “I  have 
noticed.  ” 

“I  am  sorry  for  him,”  said  Lorania, 
musingly.  “ I think  Sibyl  is  very  much 
taken  with  that  young  Captain  Carr  at 
the  Arsenal.  Young  girls  always  affect 
the  army.  He  is  a nice  fellow,  but  I don’t 
think  he  is  the  man  Winslow  is.  Now, 
Maggie,  advise  me  about  the  suit.  I don’t 
want  to  look  like  the  escaped  fat  lady  of 
a museum.” 

Lorania  thought  no  more  of  Sibyl's 
love-affairs.  If  she  thought  of  the  Wins- 
lows, it  was  to  wish  that  Mrs.  Winslow 
would  sell  or  rent  her  pasture,  which,  in 
addition  to  her  own  and  Mrs.  Ellis’s  pas- 
tures thrown  into  one,  would  make  such 
a delightful  bicycle  track. 

The  Winslow  house  was  very  different 
from  the  two  villas  that  were  the  pride  of 
Fairport.  A little  story  and  a half  cot- 
tage peeped  out  on  the  road  behind  the 
tall  maples  that  were  planted  when  Wins- 
low was  a boy.  But  there  was  a wonder- 
derful  green  velvet  lawn,  and  the  tulips 
and  sweet-pease  and  pansies  that  blazed 
softly  nearer  the  house  were  as  beautiful 
as  those  over  which  Miss  Lorania’s  gar- 
dener toiled  and  worried. 

Mrs.  Winslow  was  a little  woman  who 
showed  the  fierce  struggle  of  her  early 
life  only  in  the  deeper  lines  between  her 
delicate  eyebrows  and  the  expression  of 
melancholy  patience  in  her  brown  eyes. 

She  always  wore  a widow’s  cap  and  a 
black  gown.  In  the  mornings  she  donned 
a blue  figured  apron  of  stout  and  service- 
able stuff;  in  the  afternoon,  an  apron  of 
that  sheer  white  lawn  used  by  bishops 
and  smart  young  waitresses.  Of  an  after- 
noon, in  warm  weather,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  on  the  eastern  piazza,  next  to 
the  Hopkins  place,  and  rock  as  she  sewed. 
She  was  thus  sitting  and  sewing  when 
she  beheld  an  extraordinary  procession 
cross  the  Hopkins  lawn.  First  marched 
the  tall  trainer,  Shuey  Cardigan,  who 
worked  by  day  in  the  Lossing  furniture- 
factory,  and  gave  bicycle  lessous  at  the 
armory  evenings.  He  was  clad  in  a white 
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sweater  and  buff  leggings,  and  was  wheel- 
ing a lady’s  bicycle.  Behind  him  walked 
Miss  Hopkins  in  a gray  suit,  the  skirt  of 
which  only  came  to  her  ankles — she  al- 
ways so  dignified  in  her  toilets. 

44  Land's  sakesl”  gasped  Mrs  Winslow, 
“if  she  ain't  going  to  ride  a bike!  Well, 
what  next?” 

What  really  happened  next  was  the 
sneaking  (for  no  other  word  does  justice 
to  the  cautious  and  circuitous  movements 
of  her)  of  Mrs.  Winslow  to  the  stable, 
which  had  one  window  facing  the  Hop- 
kins pasture.  No  cows  were  grazing  in 
the  pasture.  All  around  the  grassy  pla- 
teau twinkled  a broad  brownish-yellow 
track.  At  one  side  of  this  track  a bench 
had  been  placed,  and  a table,  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  with  jugs  and  glasses.  Mrs. 
Ellis,  in  a suit  of  the  same  undignified 
brevity  and  ease  as  Miss  Hopkins's,  sat 
on  the  bench  supporting  her  own  wheel. 
Shuey  Cardigan  was  drawn  up  to  his  full 
six  feet  of  strength,  and,  one  arm  in  the 
air,  was  explaining  the  theory  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  It  was  an  uncanny  mo- 
ment to  Lorania.  She  eyed  the  glisten- 
ing, restless  thing  that  slipped  beneath 
her  hand,  and  her  fingers  trembled.  If 
she  could  have  fled  in  secret  she  would. 
But  since  flight  was  not  possible,  she  as- 
sumed a firm  expression.  Mrs.  Ellis  wore 
a smile  of  studied  and  sickly  cheerfulness. 

44  Don’t  you  think  it  is  very  high  f1  said 
Lorania.  44 1 can  never  get  up  on  it!” 

44  It  will  be  by  the  block  at  first,”  said 
Shuey,  in  the  soothing  tones  of  a jockey  to 
a nervous  horse;  “ it's  easy  by  the  block. 
And  I’ll  be  steadying  it,  of  course.” 

44  Don’t  they  have  any  with  larger  sad- 
dles ? It  is  a very  small  saddle.” 

44  They’re  all  of  a size.  It  wouldn’t  look 
sporty  larger;  it  would  look  like  a spe- 
cial make.  Yous  wouldn’t  want  a special 
make.” 

Lorania  thought  that  she  would  be 
thankful  for  a special  make,  but  she  sup- 
pressed the  unsportsmanlike  thought. 
“The  pedals  are  very  small  too,  Cardi- 
gan. Are  you  sure  they  can  hold  me?” 

44  They  could  hold  two  of  ye,  Miss  Hop- 
kins. Now  sit  aisy  and  graceful  as  ye 
would  on  your  chair  at  home,  hold  the 
shoulders  back,  and  toe  in  a bit  on  the 
pedals — ye  won’t  be  skinning  your  ankles 
so  much  then  — and  hold  your  foot  i£) 
ready  to  get  the  other  pedal.  Hold  light 
on  the  steering  - bar.  Push  off  hard. 
Now  r 


44 Will  you  hold  me?  I’m  going— 
Oh,  it’s  like  riding  an  earthquake!” 

Here  Shuey  made  a run,  letting  the 
wheel  have  its  own  wild  way — to  teach 
the  balance.  “Keep  the  front  wheel 
under  you !”  he  cried,  cheerfully.  44  Niv- 
er  mind  where  you  go.  Keep  a-pedalling : 
whatever  you  do,  keep  a-pedalling!” 

44 But  I haven’t  got  but  one  pedal!” 
gasped  the  rider. 

44  Ye  lost  it?” 

“No;  I never  had  but  one!  Oh,  don't 
let  me  fall!” 

44  Oh,  ye  lost  it  in  the  beginning;  now, 
then,  I’ll  hold  it  steady,  and  you  get  both 
feet  right.  Here  we  go!” 

Swaying  frightfully  from  side  to  side, 
and  wrenched  from  capsizing  the  wheel 
by  the  full  exercise  of  Shuey 's  great  mus- 
cles, Miss  Hopkins  reeled  over  the  track. 
At  short  intervals  she  lost  her  pedals,  and 
her  feet,  for  some  strange  reason,  instead 
of  seeking  the  lost,  simply  curled  up  as 
if  afraid  of  being  hit.  She  gripped  the 
steering-handles  with  an  iron  grasp,  and 
her  turns  were  such  as  an  engine  makes. 
Nevertheless  Shuey  got  her  up  the  track 
for  some  hundred  feet,  and  then  by  a her- 
culean sweep  turned  her  round  and  rolled 
her  back  to  the  block.  It  was  at  this  pain- 
ful moment,  when  her  whole  being  was 
concentrated  on  the  effort  to  keep  from 
toppling  against  Shuey,  and  even  more 
to  keep  from  toppling  away  from  him, 
that  Lorania’s  strained  gaze  suddenly  fell 
on  the  frightened  and  sympathetic  face  of 
Mrs.  Winslow.  The  good  woman  saw  no 
fun  in  the  spectacle,  but  rather  an  awful 
risk  to  life  and  limb.  Their  eyes  met. 
Not  a change  passed  over  Miss  Hopkins’s 
features ; but  she  looked  up  as  soon  as  she 
was  safe  on  the  ground,  and  smiled.  In  a 
moment,  before  Mrs.  Winslow  could  decide 
whether  to  run  or  to  stand  her  ground,  she 
saw  the  cyclist  approaching — on  foot. 

“Won’t  you  come  in  and  sit  down?” 
she  said,  smiling.  44  We  are  trying  our 
new  wheels.” 

And  because  she  did  not  know  how  to 
refuse,  Mrs.  Winslow  suffered  herself  to 
be  handed  over  the  fence.  She  sat  on 
the  bench  beside  Miss  Hopkins  in  the 
prim  attitude  which  had  pertained  to  gen- 
tility in  her  youth,  her  hands  loosely 
clasping  each  other,  her  feet  crossed  at 
the  ankles. 

44 It's  an  awful  sight,  ain’t  it?”  she 
breathed,  “those  little  shiny  things;  I 
don’t  see  how  you  ever  git  on  them.” 
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“ I don’t  get  on  them,”  said  Miss  Hop- 
kins. “The  only  way  I shall  ever  learn 
to  start  off  is  to  start  without  the  pedals. 
Does  your  son  ride,  Mrs.  Winslow?” 

“No, ma’am,” said  Mrs. Winslow;  “but 
he  knows  how.  When  he  was  a boy  no- 
thing would  do  but  he  must  have  a bi- 
cycle, one  of  those  things  most  as  big  as 
a millwheel,  and  if  you  fell  off  you  broke 
yourself  somewhere,  sure.  I always  ex- 
pected he’d  be  brought  home  in  pieces. 
So  I don’t  think  he’d  have  any  manner  of 
difficulty.  Why,  look  at  your  friend; 
she’s  most  riding  alone!” 

“She  could  always  do  everything  bet- 
ter than  I,”  cried  Lorania,  with  ungrudg- 
ingadmiration.  “See  how  she  jumps  off! 
Now  I can’t  jump  off  any  more  than  I 
can  jump  on.  It  seems  so  ridiculous  to 
be  told  to  press  hard  on  the  pedal  on  the 
side  where  you  want  to  jump,  and  swing 
your  further  leg  over  first,  and  cut  a kind 
of  a figure  eight  with  your  legs,  and  turn 
your  wheel  the  way  you  don’t  want  to  go 
— all  at  once.  While  I’m  trying  to  think 
of  all  those  directions  I always  fall  off. 
I got  that  wheel  only  yesterday,  and  fell 
before  I even  got  away  from  the  block. 
One  of  my  arms  looks  like  a Persian  rib- 
bon.” 

Mrs.  Winslow  cried  out  in  unfeigned 
sympathy.  She  wished  Miss  Hopkins 
would  use  her  liniment  that  she  used  for 
Cyril  when  he  was  hurt  by  the  burglars 
at  the  bank;  he  was  bruised  “ terrible.” 

“That  must  have  been  an  awful  time 
to  you,”  said  Lorania,  looking  with  more 
interest  than  she  had  ever  felt  on  the  meek 
little  woman ; and  she  noticed  the  trem- 
ble in  the  decorously  clasped  hands. 

“ Yes,  ma’am,”  was  all  she  said. 

“ I’ve  often  looked  over  at  you  on  the 
piazza,  and  thought  how  cozy  you  looked. 
Mr.  Winslow  always  seems  to  be  home 
evenings.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am.  We  sit  a great  deal  on 
the  piazza.  Cyril’s  a good  boy ; he  wa’n’t 
nine  when  his  father  died ; and  he’s  been 
like  a man  helping  me.  There  never  was 
a boy  had  such  willing  little  feet.  And 
he’d  set  right  there  on  the  steps  and  pat 
my  slipper  and  say  what  he’d  git  me  when 
he  got  to  earning  money ; and  he’s  got  me 
every  last  thing,  foolish  and  all,  that  he 
said.  There’s  that  black  satin  gown,  a 
sin  and  a shame  for  a plain  body  like  me, 
but  he  would  git  it.  Cyril’s  got  a beauti- 
ful disposition  too,  jest  like  his  pa’s,  and 
he’s  a handy  man  about  the  house,  and 


prompt  at  his  meals.  I wonder  some- 
times if  Cyril  was  to  git  married  if  his 
wife  would  mind  his  running  over  now 
and  then  and  setting  with  me  awhile.” 

She  was  speaking  more  rapidly,  and  her 
eyes  strayed  wistfully  over  to  the  Hop- 
kins piazza,  where  Sibyl  was  sitting  with 
the  young  soldier.  Lorania  looked  at  her 
pityingly. 

“ Why,  surely,”  said  she. 

“Mothers  have  kinder  selfish  feelings,” 
said  Mrs.  Winslow,  moistening  her  lips 
and  drawing  a quick  breath,  still  watch- 
ing the  girl  on  the  piazza.  “It’s  so  sweet 
and  peaceful  for  them,  they  forget  their 
sons  may  want  something  more.  But  it’s 
kinder  hard  giving  all  your  little  com- 
forts up  at  once  when  you’ve  had  him 
right  with  you  so  long,  and  could  cook 
just  what  he  liked,  and  go  right  into  his 
room  nights  if  he  coughed.  It’s  all  right, 
all  right,  but  it’s  kinder  hard.  And  beau- 
tiful young  ladies  that  have  had  every- 
thing all  their  lives  might — might  not 
understand  that  a homespun  old  mother 
isn’t  wanting  to  force  herself  on  them  at 
all  when  they  have  company,  and  they 
have  no  call  to  fear  it.” 

There  was  no  doubt,  however  obscure 
the  words  seemed,  that  Mrs.  Winslow  had 
a clear  purpose  in  her  mind,  nor  that 
she  was  tremendously  in  earnest.  Little 
blotches  of  red  dabbled  her  cheeks,  her 
breath  came  more  quickly,  and  she  swal- 
lowed between  her  words.  Lorania  could 
see  the  quiver  in  the  muscles  of  her 
throat.  She  clasped  her  hands  tight  lest 
they  should  shake.  “He  is  in  love  with 
Sibyl,”  thought  Lorania.  “ The  poor  wo- 
man!” She  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  she 
spoke  gently  and  reassuringly : 

“No  girl  with  a good  heart  can  help 
feeling  tenderly  towards  her  husband’s 
mother.” 

Mrs.  Winslow  nodded.  “ You’re  real 
•comforting,”  said  she.  She  was  silent  a 
moment, and  then  said,  in  a different  tone: 
“You  ’ain’t  got  a large  enough  track. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  our  pasture 
too?” 

Lorania  expressed  her  gratitude,  and  in- 
vited the  Winslows  to  see  the  practice. 

“My  niece  will  come  out  to  morrow,” 
she  said,  graciously. 

“Yes?  She  is  a real  fine  - appearing 
j*oung  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Winslow. 

Both  the  cyclists  exulted.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  was  prepared  to  behold 
the  track  made  and  the  fence  down  the 
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One  learns  to  play  golf  and  still  remains 
a peaceful  citizen  who  can  discuss  politics 
with  interest.  But  the  cyclist,  man  or 
woman,  is  soaked  in  every  pore  with  the 
delight  and  the  perils  of  wheeling.  He 
talks  of  it  (as  he  thinks  of  it)  incessantly. 
For  this  fatuous  passion  there  is  one  ex- 
cuse. Other  sports  have  the  fearful  de- 
light of  danger  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
consciousness  of  dexterity  and  the  dogged 
Anglo-Saxon  joy  of  combat  and  victory; 
but  no  other  sport  restores  to  middle  age 
the  pure,  exultant,  muscular  intoxication 
of  childhood.  Only  on  the  wheel  can  an 
elderly  woman  feel  as  she  felt  when  she 
ran  and  leaped  and  frolicked  amid  the 
flowers  as  a child. 

Lorania,  of  course,  no  longer  jumped 
or  ran;  she  kicked  in  the  Delsarte  exer- 
cises, but  it  was  a measured,  calculated, 
one  may  say  cold-blooded  kick,  which  lim- 
bered her  muscles  but  did  not  restore  her 
youthful  glow  of  soul.  Her  legs  and  not 
her  spirits  pranced.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  for  Margaret  Ellis.  Now,  between 
their  accidents,  they  obtained  glimpses  of 
an  exquisite  exhilaration.  And  there  wTas 
also  to  be  counted  the  approval  of  their 
consciences,  for  they  felt  that  no  Turkish 
bath  could  wring  out  moisture  from  their 
systems  like  half  an  hour's  pumping  at 
the  bicycle  treadles.  Lorania  during  the 
month  had  ridden  through  one  bottle  of 
liniment  and  two  of  witch-hazel,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  bottle  could  ride  a 
short  distance  alone.  But  Lorania  could 
not  yet  dismount  unassisted,  and  several 
times  she  had  felled  poor  Winslow  to  the 
earth  when  lie  rashly  adventured  to  stop 
her.  Captain  Carr  had  a peculiar,  grace- 
ful fling  of  the  arm,  catching  the  saddle 
bar  with  one  hand  while  he  steadied  the 
handles  with  the  other.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  least  to  grab  Lorania’s  belt  if 
necessary.  But  poor  modest  Winslow, 
who  fell  upon  the  wheel  and  dared  not 
touch  the  hem  of  a lady’s  bicycle  skirt, 
was  as  one  in  the  path  of  a cyclone,  and 
appeared  daily  in  a fresh  pair  of  white 
trousers. 

“Yous  have  now,”  Shuey  remarked, 
impressively,  one  day — “yous  have  now 
arrived  at  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous period  in  learning  the  wheel.  It's 
similar  to  a baby  when  it's  first  learned 
to  walk  but  'ain’t  yet  got  sense  in  walking. 
When  it  was  little  it  would  stay  put  w her- 
ever ye  put  it,  and  it  didn’t  know  enough 
to  go  by  itself,  which  is  similar  to  you. 


When  I was  holding  ye  you  couldn’t  fall, 
but  now  you’re  off  alone  depindent  on 
yourself,  object-struck  by  every  tree,  tak- 
ing most  of  the  pasture  to  turn  in,  and 
not  able  to  git  off  save  by  falling — ” 

“Oh,  couldn’t  you  go  with  her  some- 
how?” exclaimed  Mrs.  Winslow,  appalled 
at  the  picture.  “Wouldn’t  a rope  round 
her  be  some  help?  I used  to  put  it  round 
Cyril  when  he  was  learning  to  walk.” 

“Well,  no,  ma’am,”  said  Sliuey,  pa- 
tiently. “Don’t  you  be  scared;  the  rid- 
ing will  come;  she's  getting  on  grandly. 
And  ye  should  see  Mr.  Winslow.  ’Tis  a 
pleasure  to  teach  him.  He  rode  in  one 
lesson.  I ain’t  learning  him  nothing  but 
tricks  now.” 

“ But,  Mr.  Winslow,  why  don't  you 
ride  here — with  us?”  said  Sibyl,  with  her 
coquettish  and  flattering  smile.  “ We’re 
always  hearing  of  your  beautiful  riding. 
Are  we  never  to  see  it?” 

“I  think  Mr.  Winslow  is  waiting  for 
that  swell  English  cycle  suit  that  I hear 
about,”  said  the  captain,  grinning;  and 
Winslow  grew  red  to  his  eyelids. 

Lorania  gave  an  indignant  side  glance 
at  Sibyl.  Why  need  the  girl  make  game 
of  an  honest  man  who  loved  her?  Sibyl 
was  biting  her  lips-aiul  darting  side  glances 
at  the  captain.  She  called  the  pasture 
practice  slow,  but  she  seemed,  neverthe- 
less, to  enjoy  herself  sitting  on  the  bench, 
the  captain  on  one  side  and  Winslow  on 
the  other,  rattling  off  her  girlish  jokes, 
while  her  aunt  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  with  the 
anxious,  set  .faces  of  the  beginner,  were 
pedalling  frantically  after  Cardigan.  Lo- 
rania began  to  pity  Winslow,  for  it  was 
growing  plain  to  her  that  Sibyl  and  the 
captain  understood  each  other.  She 
thought  that  even  if  Sibyl  did  care  for 
the  soldier,  she  need  not  be  so  care- 
less of  Winslow’s  feelings.  She  talked 
with  the  cashier  herself,  trying  to  make 
amends  for  Sibyl's  absorption  in  the  other 
man,  and  she  admired  the  fortitude  that 
concealed  the  pain  that  lie  must  feel.  It 
became  quite  the  expected  thing  for  the 
Winslows  to  be  present  at  the  practice; 
but  Winslow  had  not  yet  appeared  on  his 
wheel.  He  used  to  bring  a box  of  candy 
with  him,  or  rather  three  boxes — one  for 
each  lady,  he  said — and  a box  of  pepper- 
mints for  his  mother.  He  was  always 
very  attentive  to  his  mother. 

“And  fancy,  Aunt  Margaret,”  laughed 
Sibyl, “he  has  asked  both  auntie  and  me 
to  the  theatre.  He  is  not  going  to  com- 
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promise  himself  by  singling  one  of  us 
out.  He’s  a careful  soul.  By-the-way, 
Aunt  Margaret,  Mrs.Winslow  was  telling 
me  yesterday  that  I am  the  image  of 
auntie  at  my  age.  Am  I?  Do  I look 
like  her?  Was  she  as  slender  as  I?” 

“ Almost,”  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  was  not 
so  inflexibly  truthful  as  her  friend. 

“No,  Sibyl,” said Lorania,  with  a deep, 
deep  sigh,  “I  was  always  plump;  I was 
a chubby  child!  And  oh,  what  do  you 
think  I heard  in  the  crowd  at  Manly’s 
once?  One  woman  said  to  another,  ‘Miss 
Hopkins  has  got  a wheel.’  ‘ Miss  Sibyl?’ 
said  the  other.  4 No;  the  stout  Miss  Hop- 
kins,’ said  the  first  creature;  and  the  sec- 
ond— ” Lorania  groaned. 

“What  did  she  say  to  make  you  feel 
that  way?” 

“She  said  — she  said,  4 Oh  my!’”  an- 
swered Lorania,  with,  a dying  look. 

44  Well,  she  was  horrid,”  said  Mrs.Ellis; 
“but  you  know  you  have  grown  thin. 
Come  on ; let’s  ride !” 

“I  never  shall  be  able  to  ride,”  said 
Lorania,  gloomily.  44 1 can  get  on,  but  I 
can’t  get  off.  And  they’ve  taken  off  the 
brake,  so  I can’t  stop.  And  I’m  object- 
struck  by  everything  I look  at.  Some 
day  I shall  look  down  hill.  Well,  my 
will’s  in  the  lower  drawer  of  the  mahog- 
any desk.” 

Perhaps  Lorania  had  an  occult  ink- 
ling of  the  future.  For  this  is  what  hap- 
pened: That  evening  Winslow  rode  on 
to  the  track  in  his  uew  English  bicycle 
suit,  which  had  just  come.  He  hoped  that 
he  didn’t  look  like  a fool  in  those  queer 
clothes.  But  the  instant  he  entered  the 
pasture  he  saw  something  that  drove  ev- 
erything else  out  of  his  head,  and  made 
him  bend  over  the  steering-bar  and  race 
madly  across  the  green;  Miss  Hopkins’s 
bicycle  was  running  away  down  hill! 
Cardigan,  on  foot,  was  pelting  obliquely, 
in  the  hopeless  thought  to  intercept  her, 
while  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  was  reeling  over 
the  gl*ound  with  her  own  bicycle,  wheeled 
as  rapidly  as  she  could  to  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  where  she  tumbled  off,  and  aban- 
doning the  wheel,  rushed  on  foot  to  her 
friend’s  rescue. 

She  was  only  in  time  to  see  a flash  of 
silver  and  ebony  and  a streak  of  brown 
dart  before  her  vision  and  swim  down 
the  hill  like  a bird.  Lorania  was  still  in 
the  saddle,  pedalling  from  sheer  force  of 
habit,  and  clinging  to  the  handle  bars. 
Below  the  hill  was  a stone  wall,  and  far- 


ther was  the  creek.  There  vas  a narrow 
opening  in  the  wall  where  t le  cattle  went 
down  to  drink;  if  she  could  steer  through 
that  she  would  have  nothing  worse  than 
soft  water  and  mud;  but  there  was  not 
one  chance  in  a thousand  that  she  could 
pass  that  narrow  space.  Mrs.  Winslow, 
horror-stricken,  watched  the  rescuer,  who 
evidently  was  cutting  across  to  catch  the 
bicycle. 

“He’s  riding  out  of  sight!”  thought 
Shuey,  in  the  rear.  He  himself  did  not 
slacken  his  speed,  although  he  could  not 
be  in  time  for  the  catastrophe.  Suddenly 
he  stiffened;  Winslow  was  close  to  the 
runaway  wheel. 

“Grab her!”  yelled  Shuey.  4 4 Grab  her 
by  the  belt!  Oh , Lord!” 

The  exclamation  exploded  like  the 
groan  of  a shell.  For  while  Winslow’s 
bicycling  was  all  that  could  be  wished, 
and  he  flung  himself  in  the  path  of  the 
on-coming  wheel  with  marvellous  celerity 
and  precision,  he  had  not  the  power  to 
withstand  the  never  yet  revealed  number 
of  pounds  carried  by  Miss  Lorania,  im- 
pelled by  the  rapid  descent  and  gather- 
ing momentum  at  every  whirl.  They 
met;  he  caught  her;  but  instantly  he  was 
rolling  down  the  steep  incline  and  she 
was  doubled  up  on  the  grass.  He  crashed 
sickeningly  against  the  stone  wall;  she 
lay  stunned  and  still  on  the  sod;  and 
their  friends,  with  beating  hearts,  slid 
down  to  them.  Mrs.  Winslow  was  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  She  blesses  Shuey 
to  this  day  for  the  shout  he  sent  up. 
“Nobody  killed,  and  I guess  no  bones 
broken.” 

When  Margaret  went  home  that  even- 
ing, having  seen  her  friend  safeljr  in  bed, 
not  much  the  worse  for  her  fall,  she  was 
told  that  Cardigan  wished  to  see  her. 
Shuey  produced  something  from  liis 
pocket,  saying:  “I  picked  this  up  on  the 
hill,  ma’am,  after  the  accident.  It  maybe 
belongs  to  him,  or  it  maybe  belongs  to 
her;  I’m  thinking  the  safest  way  is  to 
just  give  it  to  you.”  He  handed  Mrs. 
Ellis  a tiny  gold -framed  miniature  of 
Lorania  in  a red  leather  case. 

The  morning  was  a sparkling  June 
morning,  dewy  and  fragrant,  and  the 
sunlight  burnished  handle  and  pedal  of 
the  friends’  bicycles  standing  on  the  pi- 
azza unheeded.  It  was  the  hour  for  morn- 
ing practice,  but  Miss  Hopkins  slept  in 
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Uer  chamber  and  Mrs.  Ellis  sat  in  the 
little  parlor  a Ijoining,  and  thought. 

She  did  not  look  surprised  at  the  maid's 
announcement  that  Mrs.  Winslow  begged 
to  see  her  for  a few  moments.  Mrs. 
Winslow  was  pale.  She  was  a good 
sketch  of  discomfort  on  the  very  edge  of 
herchair,  clad  in  the  black  silk  which  she 
wore  Sundays,  her  head  crowned  with 
her  bonnet  of  state,  and  her  hands  stiff 
in  a pair  of  new  gloves. 

“I  hope  you’ll  excuse  me  not  sending 
up  a card,”  she  began.  “Cyril  got  me 
some  going  on  a year  ago,  and  I thought 
I could  lay  my  hand  right  on  ’em,  but 
I’m  so  nervous  this  morning  I hunted  all 
over,  and  they  w’asn’t  anywhere.  I won't 
keep  you.  I jest  wanted  to  ask  if  you 
picked  up  anything — a little  red  Russia- 
leather  case — ” 

“Was  it  a miniature — a miniature  of 
my  friend  Miss  Hopkins?” 

“I  thought  it  all  over,  and  I came  to 
explain.  You  no  doubt  think  it  strange; 
and  I can  assure  you  that  my  son  never 
let  any  human  being  look  at  that  picture. 
I never  knew  about  it  myself  till  it  was 
lost  and  he  got  up  out  of  his  bed  — he 
ain’t  hardly  able  to  walk — and  staggered 
over  here  to  look  for  it,  and  I followed 
him;  and  so  he  had  to  tell  me.  He  had 
it  painted  from  a picture  that  came  out 
in  the  papers.  He  felt  it  was  an  awful 
liberty.  But— you  don’t  know  how  my 
boy  feels.  Mi’s.  Ellis;  he  has  worshipped 
that  woman  for  years.  He  'ain't  never 
had  a thought  of  anybody  but  her  since 
they  was  children  in  school  ; and  yet  he’s 
been  so  modest  and  so  shy  of  pushing 
himself  forward  that  he  didn’t  do  a thing 
until  I put  him  on  to  help  you  with  this 
bicycle;” 

Margaret  Ellis  did  not  know  what  to 
\ say.  She  thought  of  the  marquis;  and 
Mrs.  Winslow  poured  out  her  story:  “ He 
’ain't  never  said  a word  to  me  till  this 
morning.  But  don’t  I know  t Don’t  I 
know  who  looked  out  so  careful  for  her 
investments?  Don't  I know  who  was  al- 
ways looking  out  for  her  interest,  silent, 
and  always  keeping  himself  in  the  back- 
ground? Why,  she  couldn’t  even  buy  a 
cow  that  he  wa'n't  looking  round  to  see 
that  she  got  a good  one ! ’Twas  him  saw 
the  gardener,  and  kept  him  from  buying 
that  cow  with  tuberculosis,  ’cause  he  knew 
about  the  herd.  He  knew  by  finding  out. 
He  worshipped  the  very  cows  she  owned, 
you  may  say,  and  I've  seen  him  patting 


and  feeding  up  her  dogs:  it’s  to  our  house 
that  big  mastiff  always  goes  every  night. 
Mrs.  Ellis,  it  ain't  often  that  a woman 
gits. love  such  as  my  son  is  offering,  only 
he  da’sn't  offer  it,  and  it  ain’t  often  a wo- 
man is  loved  by  such  a good  man  as  my 
son.  He  ’ain’t  got  any  bad  habits;  he’ll 
die  before  he  wrongs  anybody ; and  he  has 
got  the  sweetest  temper  you  ever  see;  and 
lie’s  the  tidiest  man  about  a house  you 
could  ask, and  the  promptest  about  meals.” 

Mrs.  Ellis  looked  at  her  flushed  face, 
and  sent  another  flood  of  color  into  it,  for 
she  said,  “Mrs.  Winslow,  I don’t  know 
how  much  good  I may  be  able  to  do,  but 
I am  on  your  side.” 

Her  eyes  followed  the  little  black  fig- 
ure when  it  crossed  the  lawn.  She  won- 
dered whether  her  advice  was  good,  for 
she  had  counselled  that  Winslow  come 
over  in  the  evening. 

“ Maggie,”  said  a voice.  Lorania  was 
in  the  doorway.  “ Maggie,”  she  said, 
“I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I heard  every 
word.” 

“Then  I can  tell  you,”  cried  Mrs.  Ellis, 
“ that  he  is  fifty  times  more  of  a man  than 
the  marquis,  and  loves  you  fifty  thousand 
times  better!” 

Lorania  made  no  answer,  not  even  by 
a look.  What  she  felt,  Mrs.  Ellis  could 
not  guess.  Nor  wTas  she  any  wiser  when 
Winslow  appeared  at  her  gate,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting. 

“ I didn’t  think  I would  better  intrude 
on  Miss  Hopkins,”  said  he,  “but  perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  how  she  is  this  even- 
ing. My  mother  told  me  how  kind  you 
were,  and  perhaps  you — you  would  advise 
me  if  I might  venture  to  send  Miss  Hop- 
kins some  flowers.” 

Out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart  Mrs. 
Ellis  averted  her  eyes  from  his  face:  thus 
she  was  able  to  perceive  Lorania  saunter 
out  of  the  Hopkins  gate.  So  changed 
was  she  by  the  bicycle  practice  that, 
wrapped  in  her  niece's  shawd,  she  made 
Margaret  think  of  the  girl.  An  inspira- 
tion flashed  to  her;  she  knew  the  cashier's 
dependence  on  his  eye-glasses,  and  he  was 
not  wearing  them. 

“If  you  want  to  know  how  Miss  Hop- 
kins is,  why  not  speak  to  her  niece  now?" 
said  she. 

He  started.  He  sawr  Miss  Sibyl,  as  he 
supposed,  and  he  wTent  swiftly  down  the 
street.  “ Miss  Sibyl,”  he  began,  “may  I 
ask  how  is  your  aunt?” — and  then  she 
turned. 
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PART  V. 


“6  celeste  haine, 

Comment  t’assouvir? 

O souffrance  humaine, 
Qui  te  peut  gu6rir? 

Si  lourde  est  ma  peine 
J’en  voudrais  rnourir — 
Tel  est  mon  d6sir! 


“Xavre  de  comprendre, 
Las  de  compatir, 

Pour  ne  plus  entendre, 
Ni  voir,  ni  sentir, 

Je  suis  prGt  A rendre 
Mon  dernier  soupir — 
Et  c’est  mon  d6sir! 


Xe  plus  rien  connaitre, 

Ni  me  souvenir — 

Xe  jamais  renaStre, 

Ni  me  rendormir — 

Xe  plus  jamais  6tre, 

Mais  en  bien  finir— 

VoilA  mon  ddsir!” — Anon. 


BARTY  went  third  class  to  Bruges, 
and  saw  all  over  it,  and  slept  at  the 
44  Fleur  de  Ble,”  and  heard  new  chimes, 
and  remembered  his  Longfellow. 

Next  morning,  a very  fine  one,  as  he 
was  hopefully  smoking  his  centime  cigar 
with  immense  relish  near  the  little  three- 
horsed  wagonette  that  was  to  bear  him  to 
Blankenberghe,  he  saw  that  he  was  to 
have  three  fellow-passengers,  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  very  interesting  lug- 
gage, and  rejoiced. 

First,  a tall  man  about  thirty,  in  a 
very  smart  white  summer  suit,  sur- 
mounted by  a jaunty  little  straw  hat 
with  a yellow  ribbon.  He  was  strikingly 
handsome,  and  wore  immense  black 
whiskers  but  no  mustache,  and  had  a 
most  magnificent  double  row  of  white, 
pearly  teeth,  which  he  showed  very  much 
when  he  smiled,  and  he  smiled  very  often. 
He  was  evidently  a personage  of  impor- 
tance and  very  well  off,  for  he  gave  him- 
self great  airs  and  ordered  people  about 
and  chaffed  them,  and  it  made  them 
laugh  instead  of  making  them  angry; 
and  he  was  obeyed  with  wonderful  alac- 
rity. He  spoke  French  fluently,  but  with 
a marked  Italian  accent. 

Next,  a very  blond  lady  of  about  the 
same  age,  not  beautiful,  but  rather  over- 
dressed, and  whose  accent,  when  she 
spoke  French,  was  very  German,  and 
who  looked  as  if  she  might  be  easily 
moved  to  wrath.  Now  and  then  she 
spoke  to  the  gentleman  in  a very  audi- 


ble Italian  aside,  and  Barty  was  able  to 
gather  that  her  Italian  was  about  as  ru- 
dimentary as  his  own. 

Last  and  least,  a pale,  plain,  pathetic 
little  girl  of  six  or  eight,  with  a nose 
rather  swollen,  and  a black  plait  down 
her  back,  and  large  black  eyes,  some- 
thing like  Leah  Gibson’s;  and  she  never 
took  these  eyes  off  Barty’s  face. 

Their  luggage  consisted  of  two  big 
trunks,  a guitar  and  violin  (in  their  cases), 
and  music -books  bound  together  by  a 
rope. 

“ Vous  allez  a Blankenberghe,  mossie?” 
said  the  Italian,  with  a winning  smile. 

Barty  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  Italian  smiled  ecstatic  delight. 

44  J6  souis  bienn  content — nous  ferons 
route  ensiemble  . . . .”  I will  translate: 
44 1 call  myself  Carlo  Veronese — first  bary- 
tone of  the  theatre  of  La  Scala,  Milan. 
The  signora  is  my  second  wife;  she  is 
prima  donna  assoluta  of  the  grand  opera, 
Naples.  The  little  ragazza  is  my  daughter 
by  my  first  wife.  She  is  the  greatest  vio- 
linist of  her  age  now  living — un’  prodige, 
mossie — un’  fenomeno!” 

Barty,  charmed  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, gave  the  signore  his  card,  and  Carlo 
Veronese  invited  him  graciously  to  take 
a seat  in  the  wagonette,  as  if  it  were  his 
own  private  carriage.  Barty,  who  was 
the  most  easily  impressed  person  that 
ever  lived,  accepted  with  as  much  sincere 
gratitude  as  if  he  hadn’t  already  paid  for 
his  place,  and  they  started  on  their  sunny 
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drive  of  eight  miles  along  the  dusty 
straight  Belgian  chaussee,  bordered  with 
poplars  on  either  side,  and  paved  with 
flag-stones  all  the  way  to  Blankenberghe. 

Signor  Veronese  informed  Barty  that 
on  their  holiday  travels  they  always 
managed  to  combine  profit  with  plea- 
sure, and  that  he  proposed  giving  a grand 
concert  at  the  Cafe  on  the  Plage,  or  the 
Kursaal,  next  day;  that  he  was  going  to 
sing  Figaro's  great  song  in  the  Barbiere , 
and  the  signora  would  give  “ Roberto , 
toua  que  z'aime  ” in  French  (or  rather, 
“ Ropert , doi  que  ch'aime ,”  as  she  called 
it,  correcting  his  accent),  and  the  feno- 
meno,  whose  name  was  Marianina,  would 
play  an  arrangement  of  the  “Carnival  of 
Venice”  by  Paganini. 

44  Ma  vous  aussi,  vous  etes  mousicien — 
je  vois  5a  par  la  votre  figoure !” 

Barty  modestly  disclaimed  all  preten- 
sions, and  said  he  was  only  an  art  stu- 
dent— a painter. 

“All  the  arts  are  brothers,”  said  the 
signore,  and  the  little  signori na  stole  her 
hand  into  Barty 's  and  left  it  there. 

“ Listen,”  said  the  signore;  “why  not 
arrange  to  live  together,  you  and  we?  I 
hate  throwing  away  money  on  mere 
pomposity  and  grandiosity  and  show. 
We  always  take  a little  furnished  apart- 
ment, elle  et  rnoi.  Then  I go  and  buy 
provisions,  bon  marche— and  she  cooks 
them — and  we  have  our  meals  better 
than  at  the  hotel  and  at  half  the  price! 
Join  us,  unless  you  like  to  throw  your 
money  by  the  window!” 

The  Signori  na  Marian  ina’s  little  brown 
hand  gave  Barty's  a little  warm  squeeze, 
and  Barty  was  only  too  delighted  to  ac- 
cept an  arrangement  that  promised  to  be 
so  agreeable  and  so  practically  wise. 

They  arrived  at  Blankenberghe,  and 
leaving  their  luggage  at  the  wagonette 
station,  went  in  search  of  lodgings. 
These  were  soon  found  in  a large  attic  at 
the  top  of  a house,  over  a bakery.  One 
little  mansarde,  with  a truckle-bed  and 
wash-hand  stand,  did  for  the  family  of  Ve- 
ronese; another,  smaller  still,  for  Barty. 

Other  rnansardes  also  opened  on  to  the 
large  attic,  or  grenier,  where  there  were 
sacks  of  grain  and  of  flour,  and  a sweet 
smell  of  cleanliness.  Barty  wondered 
that  such  economical  arrangements  could 
suit  his  new  friends,  but  was  well 
pleased;  a weight  was  taken  off  his  mind. 
He  feared  a style  of  living  he  could  not 
have  afforded  to  share,  and  here  were  all 


difficulties  smoothed  aw’ay  without  auy 
trouble  whatever. 

They  got  in  their  luggage,  and  Barty 
went  with  the  signore  in  search  of  bread 
and  meat  and  wine  and  ground  coffee. 
When  they  got  back,  a little  stove  was 
ready  lighted  in  the  Veronese  garret;  they 
cooked  the  food  in  a frying-pan,  opening 
the  window  wide  and  closing  the  door, 
as  the  signore  thought  it  useless  to  inform 
the  world  by  the  sense  of  smell  that  they 
did  their  cooking  en  famille  ; and  Barty 
enjoyed  the  meal  immensely,  and  almost 
forgot  his  trouble,  but  for  the  pain  of  his 
seton. 

After  lunch  the  signore  produced  his 
placards,  already  printed  by  hand,  and 
made  some  paste  in  an  iron  pot,  and  the 
signora  made  coffee.  And  Veronese  tuned 
his  guitar  and  said : 

“Je  vais  vous  canter  couelquecoze — 
una  piccola  cosa  da  niente! — vous  com- 
prenez  ITtalien?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Barty:  he  had  picked 
up  a deal  of  Italian  and  many  pretty 
Italian  canzonets  from  his  friend  old 
Pergolese,  who  kept  the  Italian  eating- 
house  in  Rupert  Street.  “Sing  me  a 
stornella — je  les  adore.” 

And  he  set  himself  to  listen,  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth  from  sheer  pleasurable 
anticipation. 

The  signore  sang  a pretty  little  song, 
by  Gordigiani,  called  “II  vero  amore.” 
Barty  knew  it  well. 

K lo  mio  amor  e andato  a soggiornarc 
A Lucca  bella — e diventar  signore.  . . .” 

Alas!  for  lost  illusions!  The  signore's 
voice  was  a coarse,  unsympathetic,  stri- 
dent buffo  bass,  not  always  quite  in  the 
middle  of  the  note;  nor,  in  spite  of  his 
native  liveliness  of  accent  and  expression, 
did  lie  make  the  song  interesting  or  pretty 
in  the  least. 

Poor  Barty  had  fallen  from  the  skies; 
but  he  did  his  best  not  to  show  his  disen- 
chantment; and  this,  from  a kind  and 
amiable  way  he  always  had  and  a con- 
stant wish  to  please,  was  not  difficult. 

Then  the  signora  sang  “O  moil  Fer- 
nand!” from  the  Favorila,  in  French, 
but  with  a hideous  German  accent  and  a 
screech  as  of  some  Teutonic  peacock,  and 
without  a single  sympathetic  note,  though 
otherwise  well  in  tune,  and  with  a certain 
professional  knowledge  of  what  she  was 
about. 

And  then  poor  Marianina  was  made  to 
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stand  up  on  six  music-books,  opposite  a 
small  music-easel,  and  play  her  “Carnival 
of  Venice”  on  the  violin.  Every  time  she 
made  a false  note  in  the  difficult  varia- 
tions, her  father,  with  his  long,  thick,  hairy 
middle  finger,  gave  her  a fierce  fillip  on 
the  nose,  and  she  had  to  swallow  her 
tears  and  play  on.  Barty  was  almost 
wild  with  angry  pity,  but  dissembled,  for 
fear  of  making  her  worse  enemies  in  her 
father  and  step-mother. 

Not  that  the  poor  little  thing  played 
badly;  indeed,  she  played  surprisingly 
well  for  her  age,  and  Barty  was  sincere 
in  his  warm  commendation  of  her  talent. 

“Et  vous  ne  cantez  pas  du  tout — du 
tout?”  said  Veronese. 

“Oh,  si,  quelquefois !” 

“Cantez  couelqu^coze— ze  vous. accom- 
pagnerai  sous  la  guitare!  — n’ayez  pas 
paoure — nous  sommes  indoulgents,  elle 
et  moi — ” 

“ Oh — je  m’accompagnerai  bien  moi- 
m&me  comme  je  pourrai — ” said  Barty, 
and  took  the  guitar,  and  sang  a little 
French  Tyrolienne  called  “Fleur  des 
Alpes,”  which  he  could  always  sing  quite 
beautifully  ; and  the  effect  was  droll 
indeed. 

Marian ina  wept;  the  signore  went  down 
on  his  knees  in  a theatrical  manner  to 
him,  and  called  him  “ maestro  ” and  other 
big  Italian  names;  the  Frau  signora,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  asked  permission  to  kiss 
his  hand,  which  his  modesty  refused.  He 
kissed  hers  instead. 

“ He  was  a great  genius,  a bird  of  God, 
who  had  amused  himself  by  making  fools 
of  poor  innocent  humble  wandering  min- 
strels. Oh,  would  he  not  be  generous  as 
he  was  great  and  be  one  of  them  for  a 
few  days,  and  take  half  the  profits— more 
— whatever  he  liked?”  etc. 

And  indeed  they  immediately  saw  the 
business  side  of  the  question,  and  were,  to 
do  them  justice,  immensely  liberal  in 
their  conditions  of  partnership — and  also 
most  distressingly  persistent,  with  adula- 
tions that  got  more  and  more  fulsome  the 
more  he  held  back. 

There  was  a long  discussion.  Barty 
had  to  be  quite  brutal  at  the  end — told 
them  he  was  not  a musician,  but  a painter, 
and  that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce 
him  to  join  them  in  their  concert. 

And  finally,  much  crestfallen  and 
somewhat  huffed,  the  pair  went  out  to 
post  their  placards  all  over  the  town,  and 
Barty  went  for  a bath  and  a long  walk — 
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suddenly  feeling  sad  again  and  horribly 
one-eyed  and  maimed,  and  more  wo- 
fully  northless  and  homeless  and  friend- 
less than  ever. 

Blankenberghe  was  already  very  full, 
and  when  he  got  back  he  saw  the  famous 
placards  everywhere.  And  found  his 
friends  cooking  their  dinner,  and  was 
pressed  to  join  them;  and  did  so — pro- 
ducing a magnificent  pasty  and  some 
hot-house  grapes  and  two  bottles  of  wine 
as  a peace-offering — and  was  forgiven. 

And  after  dinner  they  all  sat  on  grain- 
sacks  together  in  the  large  granary,  and 
made  music — with  lady's-maids  and  va- 
lets and  servants  of  the  house  for  a most 
genial  and  appreciative  audience  — and 
had  a very  pleasant  evening;  and  Barty 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  trade — that  he  sang  devilish 
well,  in  fact;  and  so  he*did. 

Whatever  his  technical  shortcomings 
might  be,  he  could  make  any  tune  sound 
pretty  when  he  sang  it.  He  had  the  na- 
tive gift  of  ease,  pathos,  rhythm,  humor, 
and  charm — and  a delightful  sympathetic 
twang  in  his  voice.  His  mother  must 
have  sung  something  like  that;  and  all 
Paris  went  mad  about  her.  No  technical 
teaching  in  the  world  can  ever  match  a 
genuine  inheritance;  and  that's  a fact. 

Next  morning  they  all  bathed  together, 
and  Barty  unheroically  and  quite  ob- 
scurely saved  a life. 

The  signore  and  his  fat  white  signora 
went  dancing  out  into  the  sunny  waves 
and  right  away  seawards. 

Then  came  Barty  with  an  all-round 
shirt  collar  round  his  neck  and  a white 
tie  on,  to  conceal  his  seton,  and  a pair  of 
blue  spectacles  for  the  glare.  And  behind 
him  Marianina,  hopping  on  and  follow- 
ing as  best  she  might.  He  turned  round 
to  encourage  her,  and  she  had  suddenly 
disappeared;  half  uneasy,  he  went  back 
a step  or  two,  and  saw  her  little  pale 
brown  face  gasping  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face—she  had  just  got  out  of  her  depth. 

He  snatched  her  out,  and  she  clung  to 
him  like  a small  monkey  and  cried  dread- 
fully, and  was  sick  all  over  him  and  her- 
self. He  managed  to  get  her  back  on 
shore  and  washed  and  dried  and  consoled 
her  before  her  people  came  back  — and 
had  the  tact  not  to  mention  this  advent- 
ure, guessing  what  fillips  she  would 
catch  on  her  poor  little  pink  nose  for  her 
stupidity.  She  looked  her  gratitude  for 
this  reticence  of  his  in  the  most  touching 
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way,  with  her  big  black  eyes — and  had  a 
cunning  smile  of  delight  at  their  common 
tacit  understanding.  Her  rescuer  from 
a watery  grave  did  not  apply  for  the 
“ medaille  de  sauvetage  ” ! 

Barty  took  an  immense  walk  that  day 
to  avoid  the  common  repast;  he  was  get- 
ting very  tired  of  the  two  senior  Vero- 
neses. 

The  concert  in  the  evening  was  a tre- 
mendous success.  The  blatant  signore 
sang  his  Figaro  song  very  well  indeed — 
it  suited  him  better  than  little  feminine 
love-ditties.  The  signora  was  loud  and 
passionate  and  dramatic  in  Roberto;  and 
Belgians  make  more  allowance  for  a 
German  accent  in  French  than  Parisians; 
besides,  it  was  not  quite  their  own  lan- 
guage that  was  being  murdered  before 
them.  It  may  be,  some  day  1 I sincerely 
hope  so.  Je  leur  veux  du  bien. 

Poor  little  Marianina  stood  on  her  six 
music -books  and  played  with  immense 
care  and  earnestness,  just  like  a fright- 
ened but  well-trained  poodle  walking  on 
its  hind  legs — one  eye  on  her  music  and 
the  tail  of  the  other  on  her  father,  who 
accompanied  her  with  his  guitar.  She 
got  an  encore,  to  Barty 's  great  relief; 
and  to  hers  too,  no  doubt — if  she  hadn't, 
fillips  on  the  nose  for  supper  that  night! 
Then  there  were  more  solos  and  duets, 
with  obligatos  for  the  violin. 

Next  day  Veronese  and  his  wife  were 
in  high  feather  at  the  Kursaal,  where  they 
had  sung  the  night  before. 

A very  distinguished  military  foreigner, 
in  attendance  on  some  august  personage 
from  Spain  or  Portugal  (and  later  from 
Ostend),  warmly  and  publicly  compli- 
mented the  signore  on  “his  admirable 
rendering  of  ‘ Largo  al  factotum  ’ — which, 
as  his  dear  old  friend  Rossini  had  once 
told  him  (the  General),  he  (Rossini)  had 
always  modestly  looked  upon  as  the  one 
thing  he  had  ever  written  with  which  he 
was  almost  pleased !” 

Marianina  also  received  warm  com- 
mendation from  this  agreeable  old  sol- 
dier, while  quite  a fashionable  crowd  was 
listening ; and  Veronese  arranged  for 
another  concert  that  evening,  and  pla- 
carded the  town  accordingly. 

Barty  managed  to  escape  any  more 
meals  in  the  Casa  Veronese,  but  took 
Marianina  for  one  or  two  pleasant  walks, 
and  told  her  stories  and  sang  to  her  in 
the  grenier,  while  she  improvised  for  him 
clever  little  obligatos  on  her  fiddle. 


He  found  a cheap  eating-house  and 
picked  up  a companion  or  two  to  chat 
with.  He  also  killed  time  with  his  se- 
ton-dressing  and  self  dry-cupping — and 
hired  French  novels  and  read  them  as 
much  as  he  dared  with  his  remaining 
eye,  about  which  he  was  morbidly  ner- 
vous; he  always  fancied  it  would  get  its 
retina  congested  like  the  other,  in  which 
no  improvement  manifested  itself  what- 
ever— and  this  depressed  him  very  much. 
He  was  a most  impatient  patient. 

To  return.  The  second  concert  was  as 
conspicuous  a failure  as  the  first  had  been 
a success:  the  attendance  was  small  and 
less  distinguished,  and  there  was  no  en- 
thusiasm. The  Frau  signora  slipped  a 
note  and  lost  her  temper  in  the  middle  of 
“ Roberto,”  and  sang  out  of  tune  and  with 
careless,  open  contempt  of  her  audience, 
and  this  the  audience  seemed  to  under- 
stand and  openly  resent.  Poor  Maria- 
nina was  frightened  and  played  very 
wrong  notes  under  the  furious  gaze  of 
her  papa,  and  finally  broke  down  and 
cried,  and  there  were  some  hisses  for  him, 
as  well  as  kind  and  encouraging  applause 
for  the  child.  Then  up  jumps  Barty  and 
gets  on  the  platform  and  takes  the  si- 
gnore's guitar  and  twangs  it,  and  smiles 
all  round  benignly — immense  applause! 

Then  he  pats  Marianina's  thin  pale 
cheek  and  wipes  her  eyes  and  gives  her 
a kiss.  Frantic  applause!  Then  “Fleur 
des  Alpes !” 

Ovation!  encore!  bis!  ter! 

And  for  a third  encore  he  sings  a very 
pretty  little  Flemish  ballad  about  the 
rose  without  a thorn — “ Het  Roosje  uit 
de  Dome.”  It  is  the  only  Flemish  song 
he  knows,  and  I hope  I have  spelt  it 
right ! And  the  audience  goes  quite  crazy 
wTith  enthusiasm,  and  everybody  goes 
home  happy,  even  the  Veroneses  — and 
Marianina  does  not  get  filliped  that  night. 

After  this  the  Veroneses  tried  humbler 
spheres  for  the  display  of  their  talents, 
and  in  less  than  a wTeek  exhausted  every 
pothouse  and  beer-tavern  and  low  drink- 
ing-shop in  Blankenberghe!  and  at  last 
they  took  to  performing  for  casual  cop- 
pers in  the  open  street,  and  went  very 
rapidly  down  hill.  The  signore  lost  his 
jauntiness  and  grew  sordid  and  soiled 
and  shabby  and  humble  ; the  signora 
looked  like  a sulky,  dirty,  draggle-tailed 
fury,  ready  to  break  out  into  violence  on 
the  slightest  provocation  ; poor  Marianina 
got  paler  and  thinner,  and  Barty  was  very 
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unhappy  about  her.  The  only  things 
left  rosy  about  her  were  her  bruised  nose, 
and  her  fingers,  that  always  seemed  stiff 
with  cold;  indeed,  they  were  blue  rather 
than  rosy — and  anything  but  clean. 

One  evening  he  bought  her  a little 
warm  gray  cloak  that  took  his  fancy; 
when  he  went  home  after  dinner  to  give 
it  her  he  found  the  three  birds  of  song 
had  taken  flight— sans  tambour  ni  trom- 
pette,  and  leaving  no  message  for  him. 
The  baker  - landlord  had  turned  them 
adrift — sent  them  about  their  business, 
sacrificing  some  of  his  rent  to  get  rid  of 
them ; not  a heavy  loss,  I fancy. 

Barty  went  after  them  all  over  the  lit- 
tle town,  but  did  uot  find  them;  he  heard 
they  were  last  seen  marching  off  with 
guitar  and  fiddle  in  a southerly  direction 
along  the  coast,  and  found  that  their  lug- 
gage was  to  be  sent  to  Ostend. 

He  felt  very  sorry  for  Marianina  and 
missed  her — and  gave  the  cloak  to  some 
poor  child  in  the  town,  and  was  very 
lonely. 

One  morning,  as  he  loafed  about  deject- 
edly with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he 
found  his  way  to  the  little  Hotel  de 
Ville,  whence  issued  sounds  of  music. 
He  went  in.  It  was  like  a kind  of  read- 
ing-room and  concert -room  combined; 
there  was  a piano  there,  and  a young  lady 
practising,  with  her  mother  knitting  by 
her  side;  and  two  or  three  other  people, 
friends  of  theirs,  lounging  about  and 
looking  at  the  papers. 

The  mamma  was  a very  handsome  per- 
son of  aristocratic  appearance.  The  pretty 
daughter  was  practising  the  soprano  part 
in  a duet  by  Campana,  which  Barty  knew 
well;  it  was  “Una  sera  d’  amore.”  The 
tenor  had  apparently  not  kept  his  appoint- 
ment, and  madam e expressed  some  irrita- 
tion at  this;  first  to  a friend,  in  French, 
but  with  a slight  English  accent — then  in 
English  to  her  daughter;  and  Barty  grew 
interested. 

After  a little  while,  catching  the  mam- 
ma’s eye  (which  was  not  difficult,  as  she 
very  frankly  and  persistently  gazed  at 
him,  and  with  a singularly  tender  and 
wistful  expression  of  face),  he  got  up  and 
asked  in  English  if  lie  could  be  of  any 
use — seeing  that  he  knew  the  music  well 
and  had  often  sung  it.  The  lady  was 
delighted,  and  Barty  and  mademoiselle 
sang  the  duet  in  capital  style  to  the 
mamma’s  accompaniment:  “ guarda  che 
bianca  luna,”  etc. 


“What  a lovely  voice  you’ve  got! 
May  I ask  your  name  ?”  says  the  mamma. 

“ Josselin.” 

“ English,  of  course?” 

“ Upon  my  word  I hardly  know  wheth- 
er I’m  English  or  French  1”  said  Barty, 
and  he  and  the  lady  fell  into  conversa- 
tion. 

It  turned  out  that  she  was  Irish,  and 
married  to  a Belgian  soldier,  le  General  le 
Comte  de  C16ves  (who  was  a tremendous 
swell,  it  seems — but  just  then  in  Brus- 
sels). 

Barty  told  Madame  de  Cleves  the  story 
of  his  eye — he  was  always  very  commu- 
nicative about  his  eye;  and  she  suddenly 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept; 
and  mademoiselle  told  him  in  a whisper 
that  her  eldest  brother  had  gone  blind 
and  died  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
that  he  was  extraordinarily  like  Barty 
both  in  face  and  figure. 

Presently  another  son  of  Madame  de 
Cloves  came  in — an  officer  of  dragoons 
in  undress  uniform,  a splendid  youth. 
He  was  the  missing  tenor,  and  made  his 
excuses  for  being  late,  and  sang  very  well 
indeed. 

And  Barty  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  these  good  people,  who  made  Blank- 
enberghe  a different  place  to  him— and 
conceived  for  him  a violent  liking,  and 
introduced  him  to  all  their  smart  Bel- 
gian friends;  they  were  quite  a set — bath- 
ing together,  making  music  and  dancing, 
taking  excursions,  and  so  forth.  And  be- 
fore a fortnight  was  over,  Barty  had  be- 
come the  most  popular  young  man  in  the 
town,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the  young 
guardsman  once  more,  throwing  dull 
care  to  the  winds;  and  in  spite  of  his 
impecuniosity  (of  which  he  made  no  se- 
cret whatever)  the  boute-en-train  of  the 
company.  And  this  led  to  many  droll 
adventures— of  which  I will  tell  one  as  a 
sample. 

A certain  Belgian  viscount,  who  had 
a very  pretty  French  wife,  took  a dislike 
to  Barty.  He  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a tremendous  fire-eater.  His  wife, 
a light-hearted  little  flirt  (but  with  not 
much  harm  in  her),  took  a great  fancy  to 
him,  on  the  contrary. 

One  day  she  asked  him  for  a wax  im- 
pression of  the  seal-ring  he  wore  on  his 
finger,  and  the  following  morning  he 
sealed  an  empty  envelope  and  stamped  it 
with  his  ring,  and  handed  it  to  her  on 
the  Plage.  She  snatched  it  with  a quick 
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gesture  and  slipped  it  into  her  pocket  with 
quite  a guilty  little  coquettish  look  of 
mutual  understanding. 

Monsieur  Jean  (as  the  viscount  was 
called)  noticed  this,  and  jostled  rudely 
against  Josselin,  who  jostled  back  again 
and  laughed. 

Then  the  whole  party  walked  off  to 
the  “tir,”  or  shooting-gallery,  on  the 
Plage ; some  wager  was  on,  I believe, 
and  when  they  got  there  they  all  began 
to  shoot  — at  different  distances,  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  all  but  Barty;  it  was  a 
kind  of  handicap. 

Monsieur  Jean,  after  a fierce  and  sig- 
nificant look  at  Barty,  slowly  raised  his 
pistol,  took  a deliberate  aim  at  the  small 
target,  and  fired — hitting  it  just  half  an 
inch  over  the  bull’s-eye;  a capital  shot. 
Barty  couldn’t  have  done  better  himself. 
Then  taking  another  loaded  pistol,  Be 
presented  it  to  my  friend  by  the  butt,  and 
said,  with  a solemn  bow: 

44  A vo us,  monsieur  de  la  garde.” 

“ Messieurs  de  la  garde  doivent  tou- 
jours  tirer  les  premiers!”  said  Barty, 
laughing;  and  carelessly  let  off  his  pistol 
in  the  direction  of  the  target  without 
even  taking  aim.  A little  bell  rang,  and 
there  was  a shout  of  applause : and  Barty 
was  conscious  that  by  an  extraordinary 
fluke  he  had  hit  the  bull’s-eye  in  the 
middle,  and  saw  the  situation  at  once. 

Suddenly  looking  very  grave  and  very 
sad,  he  threw  the  pistol  away — and  said: 

44  Je  ne  tire  plus — j’ai  trop  peur  d’avoir 
la  main  mallieureuse  un  jour!”  and 
smiled  benignly  at  M.  Jean. 

A moment’s  silence  fell  on  the  party 
and  M.  Jean  turned  very  pale. 

Barty  went  up  to  Madame  Jean: 

44  Will  you  forgive  me  for  giving  you 
with  my  seal  an  empty  envelope?  I 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  pretty  enough 
to  write  you — so  I gave  it  up.  Tear  it 
and  forgive  me.  I’ll  do  better  next  time!” 

The  lady  blushed  and  pulled  the  letter 
out  of  her  pocket  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  it  was,  as  Barty  said,  merely 
an  empty  envelope  and  a red  seal.  She 
then  held  it  out  to  her  husband  and  ex- 
claimed : 

44  Le  cachet  de  Monsieur  Josselin,  que 
je  lui  avais  demand^  . . . !” 

So  bloodshed  was  perhaps  avoided,  and 
Monsieur  Jean  took  care  not  to  jostle 
Josselin  any  more.  Indeed,  they  became 
great  friends. 

For  next  day  Barty  strolled  into  the 


Salle  d’Armes,  Rue  des  Dunes— and  there 
he  found  Monsieur  Jean  fencing  with 
young  de  Clfeves,  the  dragoon.  Both 
were  good  fencers,  but  Barty  was  the 
finest  fencer  I ever  met  in  my  life,  and 
always  kept  it  up ; and  remembering  his 
adventure  of  the  previous  day,  it  amused 
him  to  affect  a careless  nonchalance 
about  such  trivial  things — “des  enfan- 
tillages !” 

44  You  take  a turn  with  Jean,  Josselin!” 
said  the  dragoon. 

“Oh!  I’m  out  of  practice  — and  I’ve 
only  got  one  eye — ” 

“Je  vous  en  prie,  monsieur  de  la 
garde !”  said  the  viscount. 

“Cette  fois,  alors,  nous  allons  tirer 
ensemble  /”  says  Barty,  and  languidly 
dons  the  mask  with  an  affected  air,  and 
makes  a fuss  about  the  glove  not  suiting 
him;  and  then,  in  spite  of  his  defective 
sight,  which  seems  to  make  no  difference, 
he  lightly  and  gracefully  gives  M.  Jean 
such  a dressing  as  that  gentleman  had 
never  got  in  his  life — not  even  from  his 
maitre  d’armes:  and  afterwards  to  young 
de  Cloves  the  same.  Well  I knew  his 
way  of  doing  this  kind  of  thing! 

So  Barty  and  M.  and  Madame  Jean  be- 
came quite  intimate — and  with  his  usual 
indiscretion  Barty  told  them  how  he 
fluked  that  bull’s-eye,  and  they  were 
charmed ! 

44  Vous  dtes  impayable,  savez-vous,  mon 
cher!”  says  M.  Jean — 44  vous  avez  tous 
les  talents,  et  un  million  dans  le  gosier 
par  dessus  le  marchd!  Si  jamais  je  puis 
vous  etre  de  service,  savez-vous,  comptez 
sur  moi  pour  la  vie.  . . .”  said  the  impul- 
sive viscount  when  they  bade  each  other 
good-by  at  the  end. 

44  Et  plus  jamais  d’enveloppes  vides, 
quand  vous  m’ecrirez!”  says  madame. 

So  frivolous  time  wore  on,  and  Barty 
found  it  pleasant  to  frivol  in  such  plea- 
sant company — very  pleasant  indeed! 
But  when  alone  in  his  garret,  with  his 
se  ton -dressing  and  dry-cuppings,  it  was 
not  so  gay.  He  had  to  confess  to  him- 
self that  his  eye  was  getting  slowly  worse 
instead  of  better;  darkening  day  by  day; 
and  a little  more  retina  had  been  taken 
in  by  the  strange  disease— “la  peau  de 
chagrin,”  as  he  nicknamed  this  wretched 
retina  of  his,  after  Balzac’s  famous  story. 
He  could  still  see  with  the  left  of  it  and 
at  the  bottom,  but  a veil  had  come  over 
the  middle  and  all  the  rest;  by  daylight 
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light  a person  as  himself ; who  could  only 
dance  and  sing  and  play  the  fool  to  make 
people  laugh  — Rigoletto — Triboulet  — a 
mere  grasshopper,  no  ant  or  bee  or  spider, 
not  even  a third-class  beetle — surely  this 
was  not  according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things! 

And  thus  in  the  unutterable  utterness 
of  his  dejection  he  would  make  himself 
such  evil  cheer  that  he  sickened  with 
envy  at  the  mere  sight  of  any  living 
thing  that  could  see  out  of  two  eyes — a 
homeless  irresponsible  dog,  a hunchback 
beggar,  a crippled  organ-grinder  and  his 
monkey — till  he  met  some  acquaintance; 
even  but  a rolling  fisherman  with  a brown 
face  and  honest  blue  eyes — a pair  of  them 
— and  then  he  would  forget  his  sorrow 
and  his  envy  in  chat  and  jokes  and 
laughter  with  him  over  each  a centime 
cigar;  and  was  set  up  in  good  spirits  for 
the  day!  Such  was  Barty  Josselin,  the 
most  ready  lover  of  his  kind  that  ever 
existed,  the  slave  of  his  last  impression. 

And  thus  he  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
the  sword  of  Damocles  for  many  months; 
on  and  off,  for  years — indeed,  as  long  as 
he  lived  at  all.  It  is  good  discipline.  It 
rids  one  of  much  superfluous  self-com- 
placency and  puts  a wholesome  check  on 
our  keeping  too  good  a conceit  of  our- 
selves; it  prevents  us  from  caring  too 
meanly  about  mean  things — too  keenly 
about  our  own  infinitesimal  personalities; 
it  makes  us  feel  quick  sympathy  for  those 
who  live  under  a like  condition:  there 
are  many  such  weapons  dangling  over 
the  heads  of  us  poor  mortals  by  just  a 
hair — a panoply,  an  armory,  a very  ar- 
seual!  And  we  grow  to  learn  in  time 
that  when  the  hair  gives  way  and  the  big 
thing  falls,  the  blow  is  not  half  so  bad  as 
the  fright  had  been,  even  if  it  kills  us; 
and  more  often  than  not  it  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a sword,  after  all  ; a bogie 
that  has  kept  us  off  many  an  evil  track — 
perhaps  even  a blessing  in  disguise ! And 
in  the  end,  down  comes  some  other  sword 
from  somewhere  else  and  cuts  for  us  the 
Gordian  knot  of  our  brief  tangled  exist- 
ence, and  solves  the  riddle  and  sets  us 
free. 

This  is  a world  of  surprises,  where  lit- 
tle ever  happens  but  the  unforeseen, 
which  is  seldom  worth  meeting  half-way! 
And  these  moral  reflections  of  mine  are 
quite  unnecessary  and  somewhat  obvious, 
but  they  harm  nobody,  and  are  very 
soothing  to  make  and  utter  at  my  time  of 


life.  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a poor  old  man 
and  forgive  him  his  maudlin  garrulity. . . . 

One  afternoon,  lolling  in  deep  dejec- 
tion on  the  top  of  a little  sandy  hillock, 
a “dune,”  and  plucking  the  long  coarse 
grass,  he  saw  a very  tall  elderly  lady,  ac- 
companied by  her  maid,  coming  his  way 
along  the  asphalt  path  that  overlooked 
the  sea  — or  rather,  that  prevented  the 
sea  from  overlooking  the  land  and  over- 
flowing it! 

She  was  in  deep  black,  and  wore  a thick 
veil. 

With  a little  jump  of  surprise  he  recog- 
nized his  aunt  Caroline — Lady  Caroline 
Grey — of  all  his  aunts  the  aunt  who  had 
loved  him  the  best  as  a boy  — whom  he 
had  loved  the  best. 

She  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  very 
devout  indeed  — a widow,  and  childless 
now.  And  between  her  and  Barty  a 
coolness  had  fallen  during  the  last  few 
years  — a heavy  raw  thick  mist  of  cold 
estrangement; — and  all  on  account  of  his 
London  life  and  the  notoriety  he  had 
achieved  there;  things  of  which  she  dis- 
approved entirely,  and  thought  “un- 
worthy of  a gentleman”:  and  who  can 
blame  her  for  thinking  so  ? 

She  had  at  first  written  to  him  long 
letters  of  remonstrance  and  good  advice; 
which  he  gave  up  answering,  after  a 
while.  And  when  they  met  in  society, 
her  manner  had  grown  chill  and  distant 
and  severe. 

He  hadn’t  seen  or  heard  of  his  aunt 
Caroline  for  three  or  four  years;  but  at 
the  sudden  sight  of  her  a wave  of  tender 
childish  remembrance  swept  over  him, 
and  his  heart  beat  quite  warmly  to  her: 
affliction  is  a solvent  of  many  things,  and 
first  cousin  to  forgiveness. 

She  passed  without  looking  his  way, 
and  he  jumped  up  and  followed  her,  and 
said, 

“Oh,  Aunt  Caroline— won’t  you  even 
speak  to  me?” 

She  started  violently,  and  turned 
round,  and  cried,  “Oh,  Barty,  Barty, 
where  have  you  been  all  these  years?” 
and  seized  both  his  hands,  and  shook  all 
over. 

“ Oh,  Barty — my  beloved  little  Barty — 
take  me  somewhere  where  we  can  sit 
down  and  talk.  I’ve  been  thinking  of 
you  very  much,  Barty  — I’ve  lost  my 
poor  son — he  died  last  Christmas!  I was 
afraid  you  had  forgotten  my  existence! 
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not  quite  three  hundred  a year;  and  it 
soon  became  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart 
that  Barty  should  live  with  her  for  a 
while,  and  be  nursed  by  her  if  lie  wanted 
nursing;  and  she  thought  lie  did.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  convenient  on  account 
of  his  doctor,  M.  Noiret,  of  the  University 
of  Louvain,  which  was  near  Malines — 
half  an  hour  by  train. 

And  Barty  was  only  too  glad;  this 
warm  old  love  and  devotion  had  suddenly 
dropped  on  to  him  by  some  happy  en- 
chantment out  of  the  skies  at  a moment 
of  sore  need.  And  it  was  with  a passion 
of  gratitude  that  he  accepted  his  aunt's 
proposals. 

He  well  knew,  also,  how  it  was  in  him 
to  brighten  her  lonely  life,  almost  every 
hour  of  it  — and  promised  himself  that 
she  should  not  be  a loser  by  her  kindness 
to  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere.  # He  remem- 
bered her  love  of  fun,  and  pretty  poetry, 
and  little  French  songs,  and  droll  chat — 
and  nice  cheerful  meals  tete-a-tete— and 
he  was  good  at  all  these  things.  And 
how  fond  she  was  of  reading  out  loud  to 
him!  The  time  might  soon  arrive  when 
that  would  be  a blessing  indeed. 

Indeed,  a new  interest  had  come  into 
his  life — not  altogether  a selfish  interest 
either  — but  one  well  worth  living  for, 
though  it  was  so  unlike  any  interest  that 
had  ever  filled  his  life  before.  He  had 
been  essentially  a man’s  man  hitherto,  in 
spite  of  his  gay  light  love  for  lovely 
woman;  a good  comrade  par  excellence, 
a frolicsome  chum,  a rollicking  boon 
companion,  a jolly  pal!  He  wanted  quite 
desperately  to  love  something  staid  and 
feminine  and  gainly  and  well  bred,  what- 
ever its  age!  some  kind  soft  warm  thing 
in  petticoats  and  thin  shoes,  with  no  hair 
on  its  face,  and  a voice  that  wasn’t  male! 

Nor  did  her  piety  frighten  him  very 
much.  He  soon  found  that  she  was  no 
longer  the  over  - zealous  proselytizing 
busybody  of  the  Cross— but  immensely  a 
woman  of  the  world,  making  immense 
allowances.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome 
(dit-on !),  except  a few  which  converge  in 
the  opposite  direction;  but  even  Roman 
roads  lead  to  this  wide  tolerance  in  the 
end — for  those  of  a rich  warm  nature 
who  have  been  well  battered  by  life;  and 
Lady  Caroline  had  been  very  thoroughly 
battered  indeed:  a bad  husband—  a bad 
son,  her  only  child!  both  dead,  butdeeply 
loved  and  lamented;  and  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  there  lurked  a sad  suspicion  that 


her  piety  (so  deep  and  earnest  and  sin- 
cere) had  not  bettered  their  badness — on 
the  contrary,  perhaps!  and  had  driven 
her  Barty  from  her  when  he  needed  her 
most. 

Now  that  his  need  of  her  was  so  great, 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  she 
would  take  good  care  that  no  piety  of 
hers  should  ever  drive  him  away  from 
her  again:  she  felt  almost  penitent  and 
apologetic  for  having  done  what  she  had 
known  to  be  right— the  woman  in  her 
had  at  last  outgrown  the  nun. 

She  almost  began  to  doubt  whether  she 
had  not  been  led  to  selfishly  overrate  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  exclusive 
salvation  of  her  own  particular  soul ! 

And  then  his  frank  fresh  look  and 
manner,  and  honest  boyish  voice,  so  un- 
mistakably sincere,  and  that  mild  and 
magnificent  eye,  so  bright  and  humorous 
still,  “so  like— so  like!'’  which  couldn't 
even  see  her  loving,  anxious  face.  . . . 
Thank  Heaven,  there  was  still  one  eye 
left  that  she  could  appeal  to  with  both 
her  own  ! 

And  what  a child  lie  had  been,  poor  dear 
— the  very  pearl  of  the  Rohans!  What 
Rohan  of  them  all  was  ever  a patch  on 
this  poor  bastard  of  Antoinette  Josselin’s, 
either  for  beauty,  pluck,  or  mother-wit — 
or  even  for  honor,  if  it  came  to  that? 
Why,  a quixotic  scruple  of  honor  had 
ruined  him,  and  she  was  Rohan  enough 
to  understand  what  the  temptation  had 
been  the  other  way:  she  had  seen  the 
beautiful  bad  lady! 

And,  pure  as  her  own  life  had  been,  she 
was  no  puritan,  but  of  a church  well 
versed  in  the  deepest  knowledge  of  our 
poor  weak  frail  humanity;  she  has  told 
me  all  about  it,  and  I listened  between 
the  words. 

So  during  the  remainder  of  her  stay  at 
Blankenberghe  he  was  very  much  with 
Lady  Caroline,  and  rediscovered  what  a 
pleasant  and  lively  companion  she  could 
be — especially  at  meals  (she  was  fond  of 
good  food  of  a plain  and  wholesome  kind, 
and  took  good  care  to  get  it). 

She  had  her  little  narrownesses,  to  be 
sure,  and  was  not  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  everybody,  like  him;  and  did  not 
think  very  much  of  giddy  little  viscount- 
esses with  straddling  loud-voiced  Flem- 
ish husbands;  nor  of  familiar  facetious 
commercial  millionaires,  of  whom  Barty 
numbered  two  or  three  among  his  ador- 
ers; nor  even  of  the  “ highly  born  ” Irish 
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wives  of  Belgian  generals  and  all  that. 
Madame  de  Cleves  was  an  O'Brien. 

These  were  old  ingrained  Rohan  pre- 
judices, and  she  was  too  old  herself  to 
alter. 

But  she  loved  the  good  fishermen  whose 
picturesque  boats  made  such  a charming 
group  on  the  sands  at  sunset,  and  also 
their  wives  and  children;  and  here  she 
and  her  nephew  were  “ bien  d’accord.” 

I fear  her  ladyship  would  not  have 
appreciated  very  keenly  the  rising  splen- 
dor of  a certain  not  altogether  unimpor- 
tant modern  house  in  Barge  Yard,  Buck- 
lersbury — and  here  she  would  have  been 
wrong.  The  time  has  come  when  we 
throw  the  handkerchief  at  female  Ro- 
ll ans,  we  Maurices  and  our  like.  I have 
not  done  so  myself,  it  is  true;  but  not 
from  any  rooted  antipathy  to  any  daugh- 
ter of  a hundred  earls — nor  yet  from  any 
particular  diffidence  on  my  own  part. 

Anyhow,  Lady  Caroline  loved  to  hear 
all  Barty  had  to  say  of  his  gay  life 
among  the  beauty,  rank,  and  fashion  of 
Blankenberghe.  She  was  very  civil  to 
the  handsome  Irish  Madame  de  Cloves, 
nee  O’Brien,  and  listened  politely  to  the 
family  history  of  the  O’Briens,  and  that 
of  the  de  Cleveses  too;  and  learnt,  with- 
out indecent  surprise,  or  any  emotion  of 
any  kind  whatever,  what  she  had  never 
heard  before — namely,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  a Rohan  de 
Whitby  had  married  an  O’Brien  of  Bal- 
lywrotte;  and  other  prehistoric  facts  of' 
equal  probability  and  importance. 

She  didn’t  believe  much  in  people’s 
twelfth-century  reminiscences;  she  didn’t 
even  believe  in  those  of  her  own  family, 
whey  didn’t  believe  in  them  either,  or 
trouble  about  them  in  the  least;  and  I 
dare  say  they  were  quite  right. 

Anyhow,  when  people  solemnly  talked 
about  such  things  it  made  her  rather 
sorry.  But  she  bore  up  for  Barty’s  sake, 
and  the  resigned,  half-humorous  courtesy 
with  which  she  assented  to  these  fables 
was  really  more  humiliating  to  a sensi- 
tive haughty  soul  than  any  mere  super- 
cilious disdain;  not  that  she  ever  wished 
to  humiliate,  but  she  was  easily  bored, 
and  thought  that  kind  of  conversation 
vulgar,  futile,  and  rather  grotesque. 

Indeed,  she  grew  quite  fond  of  Madame 
de  Cloves  and  the  splendid  young  dra- 
goon, and  the  sweet  little  black-haired 
daughter  with  lovely  blue  eyes,  who 
sang  so  charmingly.  For  they  were  sin- 


gularly charming  people  in  every  way, 
the  de  Cleveses;  and  that’s  a way  Irish 
people  often  have — as  well  as  of  being 
proud  of  their  ancient  blood.  There  is 
no  more  innocent  weakness.  I have  it 
very  strongly — moi  qui  vous  parle — on 
the  maternal  side.  My  mother  was  a 
Blake  of  Derrydown  — a fact  that  no- 
body would  have  known  unless  she  now 
and  then  accidentally  happened  to  men- 
tion it  herself,  or  else  my  father  did. 
And  so  I take  the  opportunity  of  slipping 
it  in  here — just  out  of  filial  piety! 

So  the  late  autumn  of  that  year  found 
Barty  and  his  aunt  at  Malines,  or  Mech- 
elen, as  it  calls  itself  in  its  native  tongue. 

They  had  comfortable  lodgings  of  ex- 
traordinary cheapness  iu  one  of  the  dull- 
est streets  of  that  most  picturesque  but 
dead-alive  little  town,  Where  the  grass 
grew  so  thick  between  the  paving-stones 
here  and  there  that  the  brewers’  dray- 
horses  might  have  browsed  in  the 
“Grand  Brul” — a magnificent  but  gen- 
erally deserted  thoroughfare  leading 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  Place 
d’Armes,  where  rose  still  unfinished  the 
colossal  tower  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
finest  cathedrals  in  the  world,  whose 
chimes  wafted  themselves  every  half- 
quarter of  an  hour  across  the  dreamy 
flats  for  miles  and  miles,  according  to 
the  wind,  that  one  might  realize  how 
slow  was  the  flight  of  time  in  that  par- 
ticular part  of  King  Leopold’s  dominions. 

“‘And  from  a tall  tower  in  the  town 
Death  looks  gigantically  down!’” 

said  Barty  to  his  aunt — quoting  (or  mis- 
quoting) a bard  they  were  very  fond  of 
just  then,  as  they  slowly  walked  down 
the  “Grand  Brul”  in  solitude  together, 
from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  four- 
teenth in  less  than  twenty  minutes — or 
three  chimes  from  St.  Rombault,  or  fifty 
shrieks  from  the  railway  station. 

But  for  these  a spirit  of  stillness  and 
mediaeval  melancholy  brooded  over  the 
quaint  old  city  and  great  archiepiscopal 
see,  and  most  important  railway  station 
in  all  Belgium.  Magnificent  old  houses 
in  carved  stone  with  wrought-iron  bal- 
conies were  to  be  had  for  rents  that  were 
almost  nominal.  From  the  tall  win- 
dows of  some  of  these  a frugal,  sleepy, 
priest-ridden  old  nobility  looked  down 
on  broad  and  splendid  streets  hardly  ever 
trodden  by  any  feet  but  their  own,  or 
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those  of  some  stealthy  Jesuit  priest,  or 
Sister  of  Mercy. 

Only  during  the  Kermesse,  or  at  carni- 
val-time, when  noisy  revellers  of  either 
sex,  and  ungainly  processions  of  tipsy 
masques  and  mummers,  waked  Mechelen 
out  of  its  long  sleep,  and  all  the  town 
seemed  one  vast  estaminet,  did  one  feel 
one's  self  to  be  alive.  Even  at  night,  and 
in  the  small  hours,  frisky  masques  and 
dominoes  walked  the  moonlit  streets,  and 
made  loud  old  Flemish  mediaeval  love, 
a la  Teniers. 

There  was  a beautiful  botanical  gar- 
den, through  which  a river  flowed  under 
tall  trees,  and  turned  the  wheels  of  the 
oldest  flour-mills  in  Flanders.  This  was 
a favorite  resort  of  Barty’s — and  he  had 
it  pretty  much  to  himself. 

And  for  Lady  Caroline  there  were,  be- 
sides St.  Rombault,  quite  half  a dozen 
churches  almost  as  magnificent  if  not  so 
big,  and  in  them  as  many  as  you  could 
wish  of  old  Flemish  masters,  beginning 
with  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  who  pervades  the 
land  of  his  birth  very  much  as  Michael 
Angelo  pervades  Florence  and  Rome. 

And  these  dim  places  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship were  generously  open  to  all,  every 
day  and  all  day  long,  and  never  empty  of 
worshippers,  high  and  low,  prostrate  in 
the  dust,  or  kneeling  with  their  arms  ex- 
tended and  their  heads  in  the  air,  their 
wride-open,  immovable,  unblinking  eyes 
hypnotized  into  stone  by  the  cross  and 
the  crown  of  thorns.  Mostly  peasant 
women,  these:  with  their  black  hoods 
falling  from  their  shoulders,  and  stiff  lit- 
tle close  white  caps  that  hid  the  hair. 

Out  of  cool  shadowy  recesses  of  fretted 
stone  and  admirably  carved  wood  ema- 
nations seemed  to  rise  as  from  the  long 
forgotten  past  — tons  of  incense  burnt 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  millions  of 
closely  packed  supplicants,  rich  and  poor, 
followingeach  other  in  secula  seculorum  ! 
Lad}"  Caroline  spent  many  of  her  hours 
haunting  these  crypts— and  praying  there. 

At  the  back  of  their  house  in  the  rue 
des  Ursulines  Blanches,  Barty's  bedroom 
window  overlooked  the  playground  of 
the  convent  “ des  Soeurs  Redemptoris- 
tines”:  all  noble  ladies,  most  beautifully 
dressed  in  scarlet  and  ultramarine,  with 
long  snowy  veils,  and  who  were  waited 
upon  by  non-noble  sisters  in  garments  of 
a like  hue  but  less  expensive  texture. 

So  at  least  said  little  Finche  Torfs,  the 
daughter  of  the  house — little  Frau,  as 


Lady  Caroline  called  her,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  best  creatures  in 
the  world;  she  became  warmly  attached 
to  both  her  lodgers,  who  reciprocated  the 
feeling  in  full;  it  was  her  chief  pleasure 
to  wait  on  them  and  look  after  them  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  though  Lady  Caro- 
line had  already  a devoted  maid  of  her 
own. 

Little  Frau's  father  was  a well-to-do 
burgher,  with  a prosperous  ironmongery 
in  the  “ Petit  Brul.” 

This  was  his  private  house,  where  he 
pursued  his  hobby,  for  he  was  an  ama- 
teur photographer,  very  fond  of  photo- 
graphing his  kind  and  simple-minded  old 
wife,  who  wras  always  attired  in  rich 
Brussels  silks  and  Mechelen  lace  on  pur- 
pose. She  even  cooked  in  them,  though 
not  for  her  lodgers,  whose  mid  day  and 
evening  meals  were  sent  from  “La  Ci- 
gogne,”  close  by,  in  four  large  round 
tins  that  fitted  into  each  other,  and  were 
carried  in  a wicker-work  cylindrical  bas- 
ket. And  it  was  little  Frau’s  delight  to 
descant  on  the  qualities  of  the  menu  as 
she  dished  and  served  it.  I will  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so. 

But  after  little  Frau  had  cleared  it  all 
away,  Barty  would  descant  on  the  quali- 
ties of  certain  English  dishes  he  remem- 
bered, to  the  immense  amusement  of 
Aunt  Caroline,  who  was  reasonably  fond 
of  what  is  good  to  eat. 

He  would  paint  in  words  (he  was  bet- 
ter in  words  than  any  other  medium — 
oil,  water,  or  distemper)  the  boiled  leg 
of  mutton,  not  overdone;  the  mashed 
turnips;  the  mealy  potato;  the  caper 
sauce.  He  would  imitate  the  action  of 
the  carver,  and  the  sound  of  the  carving- 
knife  making  its  first  keen  cut  wTliile  the 
hot  pink  gravy  runs  down  the  sides. 
Then  he  would  wordily  paint  a French 
roast  chicken  and  its  rich  browrn  gravy 
and  its  water-cresses;  the  pommes  sautees; 
the  crisp  curly  salade  aux  fines  herbes! 
And  Lady  Caroline,  still  hungry,  would 
laugh  till  her  eyes  watered,  as  well  as  her 
mouth. 

When  it  came  to  the  sweets,  the  apple 
puddings  and  gooseberry  pies  and  Devon- 
shire cream  and  brown  sugar,  there  was 
no  more  laughing,  for  then  Barty 's  talent 
soared  to  real  genius— and  genius  is  a 
serious  thing.  And  as  to  his  celery  and 
Stilton  cheese — But  there!  it's  lunch- 
time, and  I'm  beginning  to  feel  a little 
peckish  myself.  . . . 
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^ Every  morning  when  it  was  fine  Barty 
and  his  aunt  would  take  an  airing  round 
the  town,  which  was  enclosed  by  a ditch, 
where  there  was  good  skating  in  the  win- 
ter, on  long  skates  that  went  very  fast, 
but  couldn’t  cut  figures,  8 or  3! 

There  were  no  fortifications  or  ram- 
parts left.  But  a few  of  the  magnificent 
old  brick  gateways  still  remained,  admit- 
ting you  to  the  most  wonderful  old  streets 
with  tall  pointed  houses  — clean  little 
slums,  where  women  sat  on  their  door- 
steps making  the  most  beautiful  lace  in 
the  world— odd  nooks  and  corners  and 
narrow  ways  where  it  was  easy  to  lose 
one's  self,  small  as  the  town  really  was; 
innumerable  little  toy  bridges  over  toy 
canals  one  could  have  leaped  at  a bound, 
overlooked  by  quaint,  irregular  little 
dwellings,  of  colors  that  had  once  been 
as  those  of  the  rainbow,  but  which  time 
had  mellowed  into  divine  harmonies,  as 
it  does  all  it  touches  — from  grand  old 
masters  to  oak  palings  round  English 
parks;  from  Venice  to  Mechelen  and  its 
lace;  from  a disappointed  first  love  to  a 
great  sorrow. 

Occasionally  a certain  distinguished  old 
man  of  soldierlike  aspect  would  pass 
them  on  horseback,  and  gaze  at  their  two 
tall  British  figures  with  a look  of  curious 
and  benign  interest — as  if  he  mentally 
wished  them  well,  and  well  away  from 
this  drear  limbo  of  penitence  and  exile 
and  expiation. 

They  learnt  that  he  was  French,  and 
a famous  general,  and  that  his  name  was 
Changarnier — and  they  understood  that 
public  virtue  has  to  be  atoned  for. 

And  he  somehow  got  into  the  habit  of 
bowing  to  them  with  a good  smile,  and 
they  would  smile  and  bow  back  again. 
Beyond  this  they  never  exchanged  a 
word,  but  this  little  outward  show  and 
ceremony  of  kindly  look  and  sympathetic 
gesture  always  gave  them  a pleasant  mo- 
ment and  helped  to  pass  the  morning. 

All  the  people  they  met  were  to  Lady 
Caroline  like  people  in  a dream:  silent 
priests;  velvet -footed  nuns,  who  were 
much  to  her  taste;  quiet  peasant  women, 
in  black  cloaks  and  hoods,  driving 
bullock-carts  or  carts  drawn  by  dogs,  six 
or  eight  of  these  inextricably  harnessed 
together  and  panting  for  dear  life:  blue- 
bloused  men  in  French  caps,  but  bigger 
and  blonder  than  Frenchmen,  and  less 
given  to  epigrammatic  repartee,  with 
mild,  blue,  beery  eyes,  a fleur  de  tete, 


and  a look  of  health  and  stolid  amiability ; 
sturdy  green-coated  little  soldiers  with 
cock  - feathered  brigand  hats  of  shiny 
black,  the  brim  turned  up  over  the  right 
eye  and  ear  that  they  might  the  more 
conveniently  take  a good  aim  at  the  foe 
before  he  skedaddled  at  the  mere  sight 
of  them;  fat,  comfortable  burgesses  and 
their  wives,  so  like  their  ancestors  who 
drink  beer  out  of  long  glasses  and  smoke 
long  clay  pipes  on  the  walls  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  National  Gallery  that 
they  seemed  like  old  friends;  and  quaint 
old  heavy  children  who  didn’t  make 
much  noise! 

And  whenever  thjey  spoke  French  to 
you,  these  good  people,  they  said  “savez- 
vous  ?”  every  other  second ; and  whenev- 
er they  spoke  Flemish  to  each  other  it 
sounded  so  much  like  your  own  tongue 
as  it  is  spoken  in  the  north  of  England 
that  you  wondered  why  on  earth  you 
couldn’t  understand  a single  word. 

Now  and  then,  from  under  a hood,  a 
handsome  dark  face  with  Spanish  eyes 
would  peer  out — eloquent  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Low  Countries,  which  Barty 
knew  much  better  than  I.  But  I believe 
there  was  once  a Spanish  invasion  or  oc- 
cupation of  some  kind,  and  I dare  say 
the  fair  Belgians  are  none  the  worse  for 
it  to-day.  (It  might  even  have  been 
good  for  some  of  us,  perhaps,  if  that  ill- 
starred  Armada  hadn’t  come  so  entirely 
to  grief.  I’m  fond  of  big,  tawny -black 
eyes.) 

All  this,  so  novel  and  so  strange,  was  a 
perpetual  feast  for  Lady  Caroliue.  And 
they  bought  nice  cheap  savory  things  on 
the  way  home,  to  eke  out  the  lunch  from 
“la  Cigogne.” 

In  the  afternoon  Barty  would  take  a 
solitary  walk  in  the  open  country,  or 
along  one  of  those  endless  straight 
chau88ees , paved  in  the  middle,  and  bor- 
dered by  equidistant  poplars  on  either 
side,  and  leading  from  town  to  town,  and 
the  monotonous  perspective  of  which  is 
so  desolating  to  heart  and  eye;  backwards 
or  forwards  it  is  always  the  same,  with  a 
flat  sameness  of  outlook  to  right  and  left, 
and  every  450  seconds  the  chime  would 
boom  and  flounder  heavily  by,  with  a 
dozen  sharp  railway  whistles  after  it,  like 
sword-fish  after  a whale,  piercing  it 
through  and  through. 

Barty  evidently  had  all  this  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  song  of  the 
seminarist  in  “Gleams,”  beginning: 
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“ ’Twhs  April,  and  the  sky  was  clear, 

An  east  wind  blowing  keenly ; 

The  sun  gave  out  but  little  cheer 
For  all  it  shone  serenely. 

The  way-side  poplars,  all  arow. 

For  many  a weary  mile  did  throw 
Down  on  the  dusty  flags  below 

Their  shadows,  picked  out  cleanly.” 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

(Isn’t  it  just  like  Barty  to  begin  a lyric 
that  will  probably  last  as  long  as  the 
English  language  with  an  innocent  jin- 
gle worthy  of  a school-boy  t) 

After  dinner,  in  the  evening,  it  was 
Lady  Caroline's  delight  to  read  aloud, 
while  Barty  smoked  his  cigarettes  and 
inexpensive  cigars — -a  concession  on  her 
part  to  make  him  happy,  and  keep  him  as 
much  with  her  as  she  could ; and  she  grew 
even  to  like  the  smell  so  much  that  once 
or  twice,  when  he  went  to  Antwerp  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  stay  with  Tescheles,  she 
actually  had  to  burn  some  of  his  tobacco 
on  a red-hot  shovel,  for  the  scent  of  it 
seemed  to  spell  his  name  for  her,  and 
make  his  absence  less  complete. 

Thus  she  read  to  him  Esmond , Hy- 
patia, Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  Les 
Maitres  Sonneurs , La  Mare  au  Diable , 
and  other  delightful  books,  English  and 
French,  which  were  sent  once  a week 
from  a circulating  library  in  Brussels. 
How  they  blessed  thy’  name,  good  Baron 
Tauchnitz! 

“Oh,  Aunt  Caroline,  if  I could  only 
illustrate  books!  If  I could  only  illus- 
trate Esmond , and  draw  a passable  Bea- 
trix coming  down  the  old  staircase  at 
Castlewood  with  her  candle!”  said  Barty, 
one  night. 

That  was  not  to  be.  Another  was  to 
illustrate  Esmond—  a poor  devil  who, 
oddly  enough,  was  then  living  in  the 
next  street,  and  suffering  from  a like  dis- 
order.* 

As  a return,  Barty  would  sing  to  her 
all  he  knew,  in  five  languages— three  of 
which  neither  of  them  quite  understood 
—accompanying  himself  on  the  piano 
or  guitar.  Sometimes  she  would  play 
for  him  accompaniments  that  were  be- 
yond his  reach;  for  she  was  a decently 
taught  musician  who  could  read  fairly 
well  at  sight — whereas  Barty  didn’t  know 
a single  note,  and  picked  up  everything 
by  ear.  She  practised  these  accompani- 
ments every  afternoon,  as  assiduously  as 
any  school-girl. 

*(uUn  malheureux,  vetu  ile  noir, 

Qui  me  ressembUiit  comme  un  frere  . . .” — Ed.) 


Then  they  would  sit  up  very  late,  ^ 
they  always  had  so  much  to  talk  about — 
what  had  just  been  read  or  played  or 
sung,  and  many  other  things:  the  present, 
the  past,  and  the  future.  All  their  old 
affection  for  each  other  had  come  back, 
trebled  and  quadrupled  by  pity  on  one 
side,  gratitude  on  the  other— and  a little 
remorse  on  both.  And  there  were  long 
arrears  to  make  up,  and  life  was  short 
and  uncertain. 

Sometimes  l’Abbe  Lefebvre,  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  seminaire  and  an  old 
friend  of  Lady  Caroline’s,  would  come  to 
drink  tea,  and  talk  politics,  which  ran 
high  in  Mechelen.  He  was  a most  ac- 
complished and  delightful  Frenchman, 
who  wrote  poetry  and  adored  Balzac — 
and  even  owned  to  a fondness  for  good 
old  Paul  de  Kock,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Pius 
the  Ninth,  his  Holiness  dropped  a tear 
and  exclaimed, 

“ Mio  caro  Paolo  di  Kocco!” 

Now  and  then  the  Abbe  would  bring 
with  him  a distinguished  young  priest, 
a Dominican — also  a professoi — Father 
Louis,  of  the  princely  house  of  Arem- 
berg,  who  died  a Cardinal  three  years 
ago. 

Father  Louis  had  an  admirable  and 
highly  cultivated  musical  gift,  and  played 
to  them  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  and  Schumann — and  this  music, 
as  long  as  it  lasted  (and  for  some  time 
after),  was  to  Barty  as  great  a source  of 
consolation  as  of  unspeakable  delight; 
and  therefore  to  his  aunt  also.  Though 
I’m  afraid  she  preferred  any  little  French 
song  of  Barty 's  to  all  the  Schumanns  in 
the  world. 

First  of  all,  the  priest  would  play  the 
Moonlight  Sonata,  let  us  say;  and  Barty 
would  lean  back  and  listen  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  almost  believe  that  Beethoven 
was  talking  to  him  like  a father,  and 
pointing  out  to  him  how  small  was  the 
difference,  really,  between  the  greatest 
earthly  joy  and  the  greatest  earthly  sor- 
row: these  were  not  like  black  and  while, 
but  merely  different  shades  of  gray,  as 
on  moonlit  things  a long  way  off!  and 
Time,  what  a reconciler  it  wras — like  dis- 
tance! and  Death,  wThat  a perfect  resolu- 
tion of  all  possible  discords,  and  how  cer- 
tain! and  our  own  little  life,  how  short, 
and  without  importance  ! what  matters 
whether  it's  to-day,  this  small  individual 
flutter  of  ours;  or  was  a hundred  years 
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ago;  or  will  be  a hundred  years  hence! 
it  has  or  had  to  be  got  through — and  it's 
better  past  than  to  come. 

44  It  all  leads  to  the  same  divine  issue, 
my  poor  friend/'  said  Beethoven;  “why, 
just  see  here — I’m  stone-deaf,  and  can’t 
hear  a note  of  what  I'm  singing  to  you! 
But  it  is  not  about  that  I weep,  when  I 
am  weeping.  It  was  terrible  when  it  first 
came  on,  my  deafness,  and  I could  no 
longer  hear  the  shepherd's  pipe  or  the 
song  of  the  lark;  but  it’s  well  worth  go- 
ing deaf,  to  hear  all  that  I do.  I have 
to  write  everything  down,  and  read  it  to 
myself;  and  my  tears  fall  on  the  ruled 
paper,  and  blister  the  lines,  and  make  the 
notes  run  into  each  other;  and  when  I 
try  to  blot  it  all  out,  there’s  that  still  left 
on  the  page  which,  turned  into  sound  by 
good  Father  Louis  the  Dominican,  will  tell 
you,  if  you  can  only  hear  it  aright,  what 
is  not  to  be  told  in  any  human  speech; 
not  even  that  of  Plato,  or  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, or  Erasmus,  or  Shakespeare  ; not 
even  that  of  Christ  himself,  who  speaks 
through  me  from  His  unknown  grave, 
because  I am  deaf  and  cannot  hear  the 
distracting  words  of  men  — poor,  paltry 
words  at  their  best,  which  mean  so  many 
things  at  once  that  they  mean  just  no- 
thing at  all.  It  s a Tower  of  Babel.  Just 
stop  your  ears  and  listen  with  your  heart 
and  you  will  hear  all  that  you  can  see 
when  you  shut  your  eyes  or  have  lost 
them— and  those  are  the  only  realities, 
mein  armer  Barty!” 

Then  the  good  Mozart  would  say : 

“Lieber  Barty  — I’m  so  stupid  about 
earthly  things  that  I could  never  even 
say  Boh  to  a goose,  so  I can’t  give  you 
any  good  advice;  all  my  heart  overflowed 
into  my  brain  when  I was  quite  a little 
boy  and  made  music  for  grown-up  people 
to  hear;  from  the  day  of  my  birth  to  my 
fifth  birthday  I had  gone  on  remember- 
ing everything  but  learning  nothing  new 
— remembering  all  that  music! 

“And  I went  on  remembering  more 
and  more  till  I was  thirty- five;  and  even 
then  there  was  such  a lot  more  of  it 
where  that  came  from  that  it  tired  me 
to  try  and  remember  so  much  — and  I 
went  back  thither.  And  thither  back 
shall  you  go  too,  Barty — when  you  are 
some  thirty  years  older! 

“And  you  already  know  from  me  how 
pleasant  life  is  there  — how  sunny  and 
genial  and  gay;  and  how  graceful  and 
innocent  and  amiable  and  well-bred  the 


natives— and  what  beautiful  prayers  we 
sing,  and  what  lovely  gavottes  and  min- 
uets we  dance  — and  how  tenderly  we 
make  love  — and  what  funny  tricks  we 
play ! and  how  handsome  and  well  dressed 
and  kind  we  all  are — and  the  likes  of 
you,  how  welcome!  Thirty  years  is  soon 
over,  Barty,  Barty  ! Bel  Mazetto  ! Ha, 
lia!  good!” 

Then  says  the  good  Schubert: 

44  I’m  a loud,  rollicking,  beer-drinking 
Kerl,  I am  ! Ich  bin  ein  lustiger  Student, 
mein  Pardy;  and  full  of  droll  practical 
jokes;  worse  than  even  you,  when  you 
were  a young  scapegrace  in  the  Guards, 
and  wrenched  oif  knockers,  and  ran  away 
with  a poor  policeman’s  hat!  But  I don't 
put  my  practical  jokes  into  my  music:  if 
I did,  I shouldn't  be  the  poor  devil  I am! 
I’m  very  hungry  when  I go  to  bed,  and 
when  I wake  up  in  the  morning  I have 
Katzen  jammer  (from  an  empty  stomach), 
and  a headache,  and  a heartache,  and 
penitence  and  shame  and  remorse;  and 
know  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  or 
beyond  it  worth  a moment’s  care  but 
Love,  Love,  Love!  Liebe,  Liebe!  The 
good  love  that  knows  neither  conceal- 
ment nor  shame  — from  the  love  of  the 
brave  man  for  the  pure  maiden  whom  he 
weds,  to  the  young  nun’s  love  of  the 
Lord!  and  all  the  other  good  loves  lie 
between  these  two,  and  are  inside  them, 
or  come  out  of  them,  . . . and  that’s  the 
love  I put  into  my  music.  Indeed,  my 
music  is  the  only  love  I know,  since  I am 
not  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  can  only 
care  for  tunes! . . . 

44  But  you,  Pardy,  are  handsome  and 
gallant  and  gay,  and  have  always  been 
well  beloved  by  man  and  woman  and 
child,  and  always  will  be;  and  know 
how  to  love  back  again — even  a dog! 
however  blind  you  go,  you  will  always 
have  that,  the  loving  heart — and  as  long 
as  you  can  hear  and  sing,  you  will  al- 
ways have  my  tunes  to  fall  back  upon.  . 

k4  And  mine!”  says  Chopin.  “If  there's 
one  thing  sweeter  than  love,  it’s  the  sad- 
ness that  it  can’t  last!  she  loved  me  once 
— and  now  she  loves  tout  le  monde  ! and 
that’s  a little  sweet  melodic  sadness  of 
mine  that  will  never  fail  you,  as  long  as 
there's  a piano  within  your  reach,  and  a 
friend  who  knows  how  to  play  me  on  it 
for  you  to  hear.  You  shall  revel  in  my 
sadness  till  you  forget  your  own.  Oh! 
the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings!  What- 
ever becomes  of  your  eyes,  keep  your  two 
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ears  for  my  sake;  and  for  your  sake  too! 
You  don’t  know  what  exquisite  ears 
you’ve  got.  You  are  like  me — you  and 
I are  made  of  silk,  Bart}T — as  other  men 
are  made  of  sackcloth ; and  their  love,  of 
ashes;  and  their  joys,  of  dust! 

“Even  the  good  priest  who  plays  me 
to  you  so  glibly  doesn’t  understand  what 
I am  talking  about  half  so  well  as  you 
do,  who  can’t  read  a word  I write!  He 
had  to  learn  my  language  note  by  note 
from  the  best  music-master  in  Brussels. 
It’s  your  mother-tongue!  You  learnt  it 
as  you  sucked  at  your  sweet  young  mo- 
ther’s breast,  my  poor  love-child!  And 
all  through  her,  your  ears,  like  your  re- 
gaining eye,  are  worth  a hatful  of  the 
common  kind — and  some  day  it  will  be 
the  same  with  your  heart  and  brain.  . 

“Yes” — continues  Schumann — “but 
you'll  have  to  suffer  first — like  me,  who 
will  have  to  kill  myself  very  soon;  be- 
cause I am  going  mad — and  that’s  worse 
than  any  blindness!  and  like  Beethoven 
who  went  deaf,  poor  demigod ! and  like 
all  the  rest  of  us  who’ ye  been  singing  to 
you  to  night;  that’s  why  our  songs  never 
pall  — because  we  are  acquainted  with 
grief,  and  have  good  memories,  and  are 
quite  sincere.  The  older  you  get,  the 
more  you  will  love  us  and  our  songs: 
other  songs  may  come  and  go  in  the  ear; 
but  ours  go  ringing  in  the  heart  forever!” 

In  some  such  fashion  did  the  great 
masters  of  tune  and  tone  discourse  to 
Barty  through  Father  Louis’s  well-trained 
finger-tips.  They  always  discourse  to 
you  a little  about  yourself,  these  great 
masters,  always;  and  always  in  a manner 
pleasing  to  your  self-love!  The  finger-tips 
(whosesoever  finger-tips  they  be)  have 
only  to  be  intelligent  and  well  trained, 
and  play  just  what’s  put  before  them  in  a 
true,  reverent  spirit.  Anything  beyond 
may  be  unpardonable  impertinence,  both 
to  the  great  masters  and  yourself. 

Musicians  will  tell  you  that  all  this  is 
nonsense  from  beginning  to  end;  you 
mustn’t  believe  musicians  about  music, 
nor  w’ine  - merchants  about  wine  — but 
vice  versa! 

When  Father  Louis  got  up  from  the 
music-stool,  the  Abb6  would  say  to  Barty, 
in  his  delightful  pure  French, 

“ And  now,  mon  ami — just  for  me,  you 
know — a little  song  of  autrefois.” 

“All  right,  M.  1’ Abbe-— I will  sing  you 
the  ‘Adelaide’  of  Beethoven  ....  if  Fa- 
ther Louis  will  play  for  me.” 


“Oh,  non,  mon  ami,  do  not  throw 
away  such  a beautiful  organ  as  yours  on 
such  really  beautiful  music,  which  doesn’t 
want  it;  it  would  be  sinful  waste;  it’s  not 
so  much  the  tune  that  I want  to  hear  as 
the  fresh  young  voice;  sing  me  something 
French,  something  light,  something  ami- 
able and  droll;  that  I may  forget  the 
song,  and  only  remember  the  singer.” 

“All  right,  M.  l’Abb6,”  and  Barty 
sings  a delightful  little  song  by  Gustave 
Nadaud,  called  “Petit  bonhomme  vit 
encore.” 

And  the  good  Abb6  is  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  quite  forgets  to  forget  the 
song. 

And  so,  cakes  and  wine,  and  good- 
night— and  M.  l'Abbe  goes  humming 
all  the  way  home. . . . 

“ H6,  quoi ! pour  dcs  peccadilles 
Gronder  ces  pauvres  amours? 

Les  femmes  eont  si  gentilles, 

Et  Ton  n’aime  pas  toujour* ! 

C’est  bonhomme 
Qu’on  me  nomroe.  . . . 

Ma  gaite,  c’est  mon  tr6sor ! 

Et  bonhomme  vit  encore — 

Et  bonhomme  vit  encore !” 

An  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  mu- 
sical sound  was  growing  in  Barty  since 
his  trouble  had  overtaken  him,  and  with 
it  an  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  the 
troubles  of  other  people,  their  partings 
and  bereavements  and  wants,  and  aches 
and  pains,  even  those  of  people  he  didn’t 
know;  and  especially  the  woes  of  chil- 
dren, and  dogs  and  cats  and  horses,  and 
aged  folk— and  all  the  live  things  that 
have  to  be  driven  to  market  and  killed 
for  our  eating— or  shot  at  for  our  fun  ! 

All  his  old  loathing  of  sport  had  come 
back,  and  he  was  getting  his  old  dislike 
of  meat  once  more,  and  to  sicken  at  the 
sight  of  a butcher’s  shop;  and  the  sight 
of  a blind  man  stirred  him  to  the  depths 
. . . . even  when  he  learnt  how  happy  a 
blind  man  can  be! 

These  unhappy  things  that  can’t  be 
helped  preoccupied  him  as  if  he  had  been 
twenty,  fifty  years  older;  and  the 

world  seJ  tfiy  im  a shocking  place,  a 
gray,  bleak,  melancholy  hell  where  there 
was  nothing  but  sadness,  and  badness, 
and  madness. 

And  bit  by  bit,  but  very  soon,  all  his 
old  trust  in  an  all-merciful,  all-powerful 
ruler  of  the  universe  fell  from  him;  he 
shed  it  like  an  old  skin  ; it  sloughed  itself 
away;  and  with  it  all  his  old  conceit  of 
himself  as  a very  fine  fellow,  taller, 
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handsomer,  cleverer  than  anybody  else, 
44  bar  two  or  three”!  Such  darling  be- 
liefs are  the  best  stays  we  can  have;  and 
he  found  life  hard  to  face  without  them. 

And  he  got  as  careful  of  his  aunt 
Caroline,  and  as  anxious  about  her  little 
fads  and  fancies  and  ailments,  as  if  he’d 
been  an  old  woman  himself. 

Imagine  how  she  grew  to  dote  on  him! 

And  he  quite  lost  his  old  liability  to 
sudden  freaks  and  fits  of  noisy  fractious- 
ness about  trifles — when  he  would  stamp 
and  rave  and  curse  and  swear,  and  be 
quite  pacified  in  a moment:  44  Soupe-au- 
lait"  as  he  was  nicknamed  in  Troplong’s 
studio! 

Besides  his  seton  and  his  cuppings,  dry 
and  wet,  and  his  blisters  on  bis  arms  and 
back,  and  his  mustard  poultices  on  his 
feet  and  legs,  and  his  doses  of  mercury 
and  alteratives,  he  also  had  to  deplete 
himself  of  blood  three  times  a week  by  a 
dozen  or  twenty  leeches  behind  his  left 
ear  and  on  his  temple.  All  this  softens 
and  relaxes  the  heart  towards  others,  as  a 
good  tonic  will  harden  it. 

So  that  he  looked  a mere  shadow  of 
his  former  self  when  I went  over  to 
spend  my  Christmas  with  him. 

And  his  eye  was  getting  worse  instead 
of  better;  at  night  he  couldn't  sleep  for 
the  fireworks  it  let  off  in  the  dark.  By 
day  the  trouble  was  even  worse,  as  it  so 
interfered  with  the  sight  of  the  other  eye 
— even  if  he  wore  a patch,  which  he  hated. 
He  never  knew  peace  but  when  his  aunt 
was  reading  to  him  in  the  dimly  lighted 
room,  and  he  forgot  himself  in  listening. 

Yet  he  was  as  lively  and  droll  as  ever, 
with  a wan  face  as  eloquent  of  grief  as 
any  face  I ever  saw;  he  had  it  in  his  head 
that  the  right  eye  would  go  the  same  way 
as  the  left.  He  could  no  longer  see  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  with  it;  hardly  Jupiter 
itself,  except  as  a luminous  blur;  indeed, 
it  was  getting  quite  near-sighted,  and  full 
of  spots  and  specks  and  little  movable 
clouds  — miiscce  volitantes , ns  J believe 
they  are  called  by  the  faci^jr  He  was 
always  on  the  lookout  for  new  symptoms, 
and  never  in  vain;  and  his  burden  was 
as  much  as  he  could  bear. 

He  would  half  sincerely  long  for 
death,  of  which  he  yet  had  such  a horror 
that  he  was  often  tempted  to  kill  himself 
to  get  the  bother  of  it  well  over  at  once. 
The  idea  of  death  in  the  dark , however 
remote— an  idea  that  constantly  haunted 


him  as  his  own  most  probable  end— so 
appalled  him  that  it  would  stir  the  roots 
of  his  hair! 

Lady  Caroline  confided  to  me  her  ter- 
rible anxiety,  which  she  managed  to  hide 
from  him.  She  herself  had  been  to  see 
M.  Noiret,  who  was  no  longer  so  confi- 
dent and  cocksure  about  recovery. 

I went  to  see  him  too,  without  letting 
Barty  know.  I did  not  like  the  man — he 
was  stealthy  in  look  and  manner,  and 
priestly  and  feline  and  sleek:  but  he 
seemed  very  intelligent,  and  managed  to 
persuade  me  that  no  other  treatment  was 
even  to  be  thought  of. 

I inquired  about  him  in  Brussels,  and 
found  his  reputation  was  of  the  highest. 
What  could  I do?  I knew  nothing  of 
such  things!  And  what  a responsibility 
for  me  to  volunteer  advice! 

I could  see  that  my  deep  affection  for 
Barty  was  a source  of  immense  comfort 
to  Lady  Caroline,  for  whom  I conceived 
a great  and  warm  regard,  besides  being 
very  much  charmed  with  her. 

She  was  one  of  those  gentle,  genial, 
kindly,  intelligent  women  of  the  world, 
absolutely  natural  and  sincere,  in  whom 
it  is  impossible  not  to  confide  and  trust. 

When  I left  off  talking  about  Barty, 
because  there  was  really  nothing  more  to 
say,  I fell  into  talking  about  myself:  it 
was  irresistible— she  made  one!  I even 
showed  her  Leah’s  last  photograph,  and 
told  her  of  my  secret  aspirations;  and 
she  was  so  warmly  sympathetic  and  said 
such  beautiful  things  to  me  about  Leah’s 
face  and  aspect  and  all  they  promised  of 
good  that  I have  never  forgotten  them, 
and  never  shall  — they  showed  such  a 
prophetic  insight!  they  fanned  a flame 
that  needed  no  fanning,  good  heavens! 
and  rang  in  my  ears  and  my  heart  all  the 
way  to  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury — while 
my  eyes  were  full  of  Barty ’s  figure  as  he 
again  watched  me  depart  by  the  Baron 
Osy  from  the  Quai  de  la  Place  Verte  in 
Antwerp;  a sight  that  wrung  me,  when 
1 remembered  what  a magnificent  figure 
of  a youth  he  looked  as  he  left  the  wharf 
at  London  Bridge  on  the  Boulogne  steam- 
er, hardly  more  than  two  short  years  ago. 

When  I got  back  to  London,  after 
spending  my  Christmas  holiday  with 
Barty,  I found  the  beginning  of  a little 
trouble  of  my  own. 

My  father  was  abroad;  my  mother  and 
sister  were  staying  with  some  friends  in 
Chiselhurst,  and  after  having  settled  all 
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business  matters  in  Barge  Yard  I called 
at  the  Gibsons’,  in  Tavistock  Square,  just 
after  dusk.  Mrs.  Gibson  and  Leah  were 
at  home,  and  three  or  four  young  men 
were  there,  also  calling.  There  had  been 
a party  on  Christmas  eve. 

I’m  afraid  I did  not  think  much,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  young  men  I met  at  the  Gib- 
sons’. They  were  mostly  in  business,  like 
myself,  and  why  I should  have  felt  at  all 
supercilious  I can’t  quite  see!  But  I did. 
Was  it  because  I was  very  tall,  and 
dressed  by  Barty 's  tailor,  in  Jermyn 
Street?  Was  it  because  I knew  French? 
Was  it  because  I was  a friend  of  Barty 
the  Guardsman,  who  had  never  been 
supercilious  towards  anybody  in  his  life? 
Or  was  it  those  maternally  ancestral 
Irish  Blakes  of  Derry  down  stirring 
within  me? 

The  simplest  excuse  I can  make  for 
myself  is  that  I was  a young  snob,  and 
couldn’t  help  it.  Many  fellows  are  at 
that  age.  Some  grow  out  of  it,  and  some 
don’t.  And  the  Gibsons  were  by  way  of 
spoiling  me,  because  I was  Leah’s  bosom 
friend’s  brother,  and  I gave  myself  airs 
in  consequence. 

As  I sat  perfectly  content,  telling  Leah 
all  about  poor  Barty,  another  visitor  was 
announced — a Mr.  Scatcherd,  whom  I 
didn’t  know;  but  I saw  at  a glance  that  it 
would  not  do  to  be  supercilious  with  Mr. 
Scatcherd.  He  was  quite  as  tall  as  I,  for 
one  thing,  if  not  taller.  His  tailor  might 
have  been  Poole  himself;  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely good-looking,  and  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance and  manners  of  a man  of  the 
world.  He  might  have  been  a Guards- 
man. He  was  not  that,  it  seemed — only 
a barrister. 

He  had  been  at  Eton,  had  taken  his 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  ignored  me 
just  as  frankly  as  I ignored  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry — whoever  they  were;  and  I 
didn’t  like  it  at  all.  He  ignored  every- 
body but  Leah  and  her  mamma : her  papa 
was  not  there.  It  turned  out  that  he  was 
the  only  son  of  the  great  wholesale  fur- 
rier in  Ludgate  Hill,  the  largest  house 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  with  a branch 
in  New  York  and  another  in  Quebec 
or  Montreal.  He  had  been  called  to  the 
bar  to  please  a whim  of  his  father's. 

He  had  been  at  the  Gibson  party  on 
Christmas  eve,  and  had  paid  Leah  much 
attention  there;  and  came  to  tell  them 
that  his  mother  hoped  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Gibson  on  the  following  day.  I was  sav- 


agely glad  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  mo- 
nopol  izing  Leah ; not  even  I could  do  that. 
She  was  kind  to  us  all  round,  and  never 
made  any  differences  in  her  own  house. 

Mr.  Scatcherd  soon  took  his  departure, 
and  it  was  then  that  Iheard  all  about  him. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gibson  were  immensely  flattered  by  the 
civilities  of  this  very  important  and 
somewhat  consequential  young  man,  and 
those  of  his  mother,  which  were  to  follow; 
for  within  a week  the  Gibsons  and  Leah 
dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scatcherd  in 
Portland  Place. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Gibson  was,  as 
usual,  very  funny,  it  seems.  Whether 
his  fun  was  appreciated  I doubt,  for  he 
confided  to  me  that  Mr.  Scatcherd  senior 
was  a pompous  and  stuck-up  old  ass. 
People  have  such  different  notions  of 
what  is  funny.  Nobody  roared  at  Mr. 
Gibson's  funniments  more  than  I did — 
but  he  was  Leah’s  papa. 

“ Let  him  joke  his  bell v full, 

I’ll  bear  it  all  for  Sully!” 

Young  Scatcherd  was  fond  of  his  joke 
too  — a kind  of  supersubtly  satirical 
Cambridgy  banter  that  was  not  to  my 
taste  at  all;  for  I am  no  Cantab,  and  the 
wit  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  is 
subtle  enough  for  me.  His  father  did  not 
joke.  Indeed  he  was  full  of  useful  infor- 
mation, and  only  too  fond  of  imparting 
it,  and  he  always  made  use  of  the  choicest 
language  in  doing  so;  and  Mrs.  Scatcherd 
was  immensely  genteel. 

Young  Scatcherd  became  the  plague  of 
my  life.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  grew 
quite  civil  — seemed  to  take  a liking. 
His  hobby  was  to  become  a good  French 
scholar,  and  he  practised  his  French — 
which  was  uncommonly  good  of  its  Eng- 
lish kind — on  me.  And  I am  bound  to 
say  that  his  manners  were  so  agreeable 
(when  he  wasn't  joking),  and  he  was  such 
a thoroughly  good  fellow,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  snub  him;  besides,  he  wouldn’t 
have  cared  if  I had. 

Once  or  twice  he  actually  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  club,  arid  I actually 
did  — and  actually  he  with  me,  at  mine! 
And  we  spoke  French  all  through  dinner, 
and  I taught  him  a lot  of  French  school- 
boy slang,  with  which  he  was  delighted. 
Then  he  came  to  see  me  in  Barge  Yard,  and 
I even  introduced  him  to  my  mother  and 
sister,  who  couldn’t  help  being  charmed 
with  him.  He  was  fond  of  the  best  music 
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only  (he  had  no  ear  whatever,  and  didn’t 
know  a note),  and  only  cared  for  old  pic- 
tures— the  National  Gallery,  and  all  that; 
and  read  no  novels  but  French — Balzac 
and  George  Sand  ; and  that  only  for 
practice;  for  he  was  a singularly  pure 
young  man,  the  purest  in  all  Cambridge, 
and  in  those  days  1 thought  him  a quite 
unforgivable  prig. 

So  Scatcherd  was  in  my  thoughts  all 
day  and  in  my  dreams  all  night — a kind 
of  incubus;  and  my  mother  made  herself 
very  unhappy  about  him,  on  Leah’s  ac- 
count aud  mine;  except  that  now  and 
then  she  would  fancy  it  was  Ida  he  was 
thinking  of.  And  that  would  have 
pleased  my  mother  very  much;  and  me 
too! 

His  mother  called  on  mine,  who  re- 
turned the  call — but  there  was  no  invita- 
tion for  us  to  dine  in  Portland  Place. 

Nothing  of  all  this  interrupted  for  a 
moment  the  bosom -friendship  between 
my  sister  and  Leah;  nothing  ever  altered 
the  genial  sweetness  of  Leah’s  manners 
to  me,  nor  indeed  the  cordiality  of  her 
parents:  Mr.  Gibson  could  not  get  on 
without  that  big  guffaw  of  mine,  at  what- 
ever he  looked  or  said  or  did ; no  Scatch- 
erd could  laugh  as  loudly  and  as  readily 
as  I!  But  I was  very  wretched  indeed, 
and  poured  out  my  woes  to  Barty  in  long 
letters  of  poetical  Blaze,  and  he  would 
bid  me  hope  and  be  of  good  cheer  in  his 
droll  way;  and  a Blaze  letter  from  him 
would  hearten  me  up  wonderfully — till  I 
was  told  of  Leah’s  going  to  the  theatre 
with  Mrs.  Scatcherd  and  her  son,  or  saw 
his  horses  and  groom  parading  up  and 
down  Tavistock  Square  while  he  was  at 


the  Gibsons’,  or  heard  of  his  dining  there 
without  Ida  or  me! 

Then  one  fine  day  in  April  (the  first,  I 
verily  believe)  young  Scatcherd  proposed 
to  Leah — and  was  refused — uncondition- 
ally refused — to  the  deep  distress  and  dis- 
may of  her  father  and  mother,  who  had 
thoroughly  set  their  hearts  on  this  match ; 
and  no  wonder! 

But  Leali  was  an  obstinate  young  wo- 
man, it  seems,  and  thoroughly  knew  her 
own  mind,  though  she  was  so  young — 
not  seventeen. 

Was  I a happy  man?  Ah,  wasn’t  I! 
I was  sent  to  Bordeaux  by  my  father  that 
very  week  on  business  — and  promised 
myself  I would  soon  be  quite  as  good  a 
catch  or  match  as  Scatcherd  himself.  I 
found  Bordeaux  the  sunniest,  sweetest 
town  I had  ever  been  in — and  the  Borde- 
lais the  jolliest  men  on  earth;  and  as  for 
the  beautiful  Bordelaises — ma  foi!  they 
might  have  been  monkeys,  for  me ! There 
was  but  one  woman  among  women— 6ne 
lily  among  flowers — everything  else  was 
a weed ! 

Poor  Scatcherd!  when  I met  him,  a 
few  days  later,  he  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  sudden  warmth  of  my  friendship 
— the  quick  idiomatic  cordiality  of  my 
French  to  him.  This  mutual  friendship 
of  ours  lasted  till  his  death,  in  ’88.  And 
so  did  our  mutual  French ! 

Except  Barty,  I never  loved  a man  bet- 
ter; two  years  after  his  refusal  by  Leah 
he  married  my  sister — a happy  marriage, 
though  a childless  one:  and  except  my- 
self, Barty  never  had  a more  devoted 
friend.  And  now  to  Barty  I will  return. 

[to  BK  CONTIS  UKD.] 
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0 LITTLE  brook 
Of  modest  look 
Coquetting  with  the  sky, 
And  wearing  blue 
His  love  to  woo, — 

No  other  reason  why, — 


Ah,  had  he  seen 
Thy  dress  of  green 
When  loitering  by  the  trees; 
Thy  ruffled  skirt. 

Thou  winsome  flirt, 

When  dancing  with  the  breeze; 


Or  else  bedight 
In  fleecy  white 
To  fit  his  cloudy  mood, 
To  his  great  eye 
Beseeming  shy 
As  maiden  in  a hood. 


Thy  countless  hues 
Of  pinks  and  blues, 
When  at  the  iris  place, 
I think  no  more 
At  eve  he'd  pour 
Star-kisses  on  thy  face. 
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T was  the  rankest  nonsense  to 
give  the  child  a frivolous  name 
like  Dolly  when  there  was 
such  a stock  of  substantial 
family  names  to  choose  from. 
Aunt  Maria  said  this  openly,  and  Aunt 
Hannah  Jane  and  Aunt  Penelope  nodded 
assent,  casting  reproachful  glances  the 
while  toward  the  cradle  beside  which  stood 
the  pale  young  mother,  upon  her  face 
that  divine  light  with  which  painters 
limn  the  Madonna. 

From  time  immemorial  there  had  been 
Betsies  and  Marthas  and  Hannahs  and 
Dorothies  in  the  two  families,  but  no 
Griffin,  and  for  that  matter  no  Bryan, 
had  ever  borne  so  silly  a name  as  Dolly, 
“and  no  good  would  come  of  it,”  Aunt 
Hannah  Jane  protested  as  the  child  fret- 
ted through  its  season  of  teething.  She 
said  it  again  when,  a pinafored  miss, 
Dolly  pouted  over  her  knitting  and  made 
mouths  at  her  sampler.  And  yet  again, 
with  added  emphasis,  she  repeated  it  when, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  girl  turned 
away  her  cousin  Griffin  Roberts,  the 
parti  chosen  of  her  elders,  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  mother,  father,  three  aunts, 
and  two  uncles,  had  smiled  coyly  upon 
Roger  Winston,  a square- jawed,  serious- 
faced young  Hercules  from  Halifax  bor- 
ough, far  away  on  the  Roanoke. 

Vol.  XCIV.-No.  661.-47 


Every  fault  the  girl  had,  everything 
that  went  amiss  with  her  conduct,  from 
the  dropped  stitches  in  her  knitting  to 
this  affair  with  Roger,  was  laid  by  her 
exacting  aunts  at  the  door  of  her  name. 
So  persistent  were  they  in  this  assertion 
that  Mistress  Bryan,  whose  opinions  were 
usually  formed  from  those  of  her  two  old- 
er sisters,  sometimes  herself  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  her  choice.  And  yet  any- 
thing less  winsome  would  have  been  out 
of  accord  with  the  girl’s  personality.  To 
have  called  that  soft -eyed,  rose -faced 
damsel,  with  her  cooing  voice  and  pretty, 
clinging  ways,  Maria  or  Hannah  Jane 
would  have  seemed  almost  a sacrilege. 
Dolly  suited  her  as  nothing  else  could; 
suited  her  fawnlike  eyes,  her  diminutive 
figure,  her  dimpled  daintiness.  She  was 
the  only  girl  in  the  connection  — Aunt 
Maria  and  Aunt  Hannah  Jane  having 
each  only  a houseful  of  boys — and  she 
was  adored  accordingly.  Accustomed 
from  babyhood  to  this  adoration  she  ac- 
cepted it  as  her  natural  right,  and  was 
no  doubt  a little  spoiled  withal,  only  the 
family  never  knew  it.  That  is,  no  one 
suspected  it  until  she  began  to  quarrel 
with  Griffin;  then  it  was  Aunt  Maria 
who  discovered  it  and  failed  not  to  en- 
lighten the  others. 

“Tis  the  humoring  and  petting  she 
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gets  that  makes  her  give  herself  such 
airs,”  she  declared,  tossing  her  head  until 
her  high  coiffure  was  like  to  lose  its  pow- 
der. “ Why  else  should  she  quarrel  with 
my  Griffin?  He  was  good  enough  for 
her  till  last  May-day.  ’Tis  the  petting, 
I say.” 

“Nay,  nay,”  retorted  her  older  sister; 
“’tis  the  name;  I always  said  no  good 
would  come  of  it.  A thoughtless,  feather- 
brained girl  like  that  needs  have  a sober 
name  to  steady  her,  just  as  a ship  should 
have  its  ballast.  Depend  upon  it,  Maria, 
’tis  the  name.” 

“Nonsense;  ’tis  the  petting.  Me- 
thought  from  the  first  that  Providence 
mistook  in  sending  the  girl  to  Betsy;  she 
is  that  lenient  she  has  spoiled  her  in  the 
raising.” 

Aunt  Penelope,  who  sat  listening,  only 
laughed,  knowing  full  well  who  helped 
to  do  the  spoiling,  and  what  a storm  Bet- 
sy would  have  raised  had  she  ever  sub- 
jected the  little  maid  to  severe  discipline. 

Now  Mistress  Penelope  had  never  mar- 
ried. Twenty- five  years  before,  when  she 
was  a light-hearted  girl,  one  Jonathan 
Green  had  wooed  her  ardently.  He  won 
her  heart  but  not  her  hand,  for  some 
lovers’  quarrelling  arising  she  sent  him 
away  in  a pet  on  the  eve  of  their  mar- 
riage, rendering  him  thus  a laughing- 
stock for  the  town. 

“As  you  will,”  he  had  said,  bowing 
low  at  her  door.  “But  hark  you,  Mis- 
tress Penelope,  I like  not  a trifler,  and 
’twill  be  many  a day  ere  I speak  to  you 
in  this  wise  again.” 

She  had  thought  to  see  him  return 
when  his  anger  was  spent,  but  he  was  of 
an  unforgiving  disposition,  and  so  kept 
his  distance;  and  she,  perceiving  this,  re- 
tained her  coldness  of  demeanor,  and  so 
the  breach  had  widened  between  them 
until  they  never  met  save  by  accident, 
and  then  always  most  formally.  He  did 
not  take  to  drink  or  go  abroad  or  rush 
into  another  marriage,  or  do  any  of  the 
hasty  things  men  are  like  to  do  under 
similar  circumstances.  On  the  contrary, 
he  settled  down  to  business,  and  the  whole 
affair  slipped  gradually  from  public  mem- 
ory. The  years  went  by,  and  Jonathan 
grew  gray  and  rich  and  taciturn,  and  the 
sadness  in  Mistress  Penelope’s  eyes  soft- 
ened to  habitual  pensiveness. 

Perchance  it  was  this  experience  that 
gave  to  Mistress  Penelope's  manner  an 
added  gentleness,  for  of  all  her  relatives 


Dolly  loved  her  the  best;  and  it  was  to 
her  she  had  gone  with  a shy  half-confi- 
dence in  the  days  that  followed  the  May 
festival  when  Roger  Winston  had  whis- 
pered such  tender  things  into  her  ear  as 
she  sat  beside  him  under  the  green  wood 
trees.  Before  that,  Griffin  had  been  all- 
sufficient  for  her;  his  effeminacy  was 
overlooked,  his  readiness  to  yield  to  her 
opinion  was  most  convenient,  and  his 
boyish  love-making  left  no  unsatisfied 
longings  in  her  heart.  She  really  liked 
him  very  much  better  than  any  of  the 
young  men  who  hovered  about  her,  fear- 
ing to  make  love  to  her  because  it  was 
so  generally  understood  that  she  was  set 
aside  for  Griffin.  But  from  the  day  the 
grave-faced  but  ardent-tongued  stranger 
from  Halifax  town  had  selected  her  to 
share  the  honors  his  prowess  in  the  games 
of  the  day  had  won  him  there  had  been 
a change  in  her.  Griffin’s  devotion  was 
wearying,  and  the  unspoken  admiration 
of  those  who  stood  aloof  on  his  account 
filled  her  with  disdain.  By  contrast  how 
striking  and  picturesque  was  the  wooing 
of  Roger  Winston,  who  asked  no  favors 
of  his  rivals  and  gave  no  quarter  I Quite 
sufficient  for  him  were  the  two  facts  that 
Dolly  was  lovable  and  beautiful.  He  did 
not  stop  to  ask  if  there  were  an  accepted 
suitor  in  the  field;  he  did  not  even  care; 
so  long  as  the  maid  was  unwed  the  lists 
were  open,  and  if  he  upon  whom  she  had 
formally  smiled  could  not  hold  her  against 
all  competitors,  why,  so  much  the  worse 
for  him,  and  so  much  the  better  for  the 
new-comer. 

Dolly  received  his  compliments  at  first 
soberly,  albeit  with  a secret  thrill,  telling 
herself  she  had  no  right  to  listen  because 
of  Griffin.  But  Roger  made  her  listen 
by  sheer  force  of  will  and  eloquence,  un- 
til by-and-by  she  began  to  question  with 
herself  Griffin’s  right  to  her  loyalty. 
They  had  always  been  sweethearts,  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  one  day  they  would  be  mar- 
ried. Grandpa,  who  died  before  Dolly 
was  born,  had  by  some  whim  left  a cer- 
tain valuable  property  jointly  to  Maria’s 
and  Betsy’s  eldest  children;  and  grand- 
ma in  her  will  bequeathed  her  silver  tea 
set  to  the  same  two  heirs.  Aunt  Maria 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  a pity  the 
silver  set  should  be  broken;  but  when 
Betsy’s  baby  proved  to  be  a girl  the  whole 
matter  was  made  plain  before  her,  for  she 
saw  the  hand  of  Providence  moving  mys- 
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teriously  to  reunite  that  sugar-bowl  to 
its  attendant  cream-jug  and  teapot.  It 
seemed  equally  desirable  that  grandpa’s 
legacy  should  not  be  divided,  and  so  from 
the  first  it  was  an  accepted  idea  in  the 
family  and  the  community  that  Dolly  and 
Griffin  were  intended  for  each  other. 

But  following  the  first  timid  remon- 
strance with  her  conscience  after  that 
May-day,  Dolly  began  to  tell  herself  that, 
after  all,  there  was  no  positive  promise  be- 
tween her  and  Griffin.  Only  the  slack 
thread  of  a tacit  understanding  bound 
her,  and  that  was  elastic  enough  to  admit 
of  much  stretching.  It  stretched  so  far 
that  she  speedily  ceased  to  reproach  her- 
self for  lending  an  ear  to  Roger’s  fine 
speeches,  and  showed  for  that  gentleman 
himself  a most  marked  preference.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  came  again  and  again 
to  the  town  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
her  tremulous  welcome  blotted  out  the 
memory  of  weary  miles  in  the  saddle, 
for  New  Berne  and  Halifax  borough  lay 
many  leagues  apart,  and  the  country  be- 
tween was  little  else  than  a wilderness  of 
virgin  forest. 

It  was  after  the  third  visit  that  Griffin’s 
jealousy  took  fire,  and  in  the  scene  that 
followed  Dolly  told  him  frankly  she  was 
not  to  be  bound  by  so  flimsy  a tie  as  an 
assumed  pledge.  The  sparring  between 
the  two  ended  in  an  open  breach,  the 
news  of  which  filled  the  family  circle 
with  consternation.  They  met  in  grave 
conclave  in  Mistress  Bryan’s  parlor  and 
summoned  the  culprit  to  appear  before 
them.  Father  and  mother  remonstrated 
as  became  their  authority;  Aunt  Penel- 
ope shook  her  head  tearfully,  thinking  of 
her  own  lost  happiness ; Aunt  Maria  rated 
her  soundly,  pointing  out  Griffin’s  disap- 
pointment; and  Aunt  Hannah  Jane  said 
spitefully  that  nothing  else  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a girl  with  such  a name.  But 
pretty  Dolly  only  pouted  her  red  lips  and 
tore  her  kerchief  into  shreds,  and  drew 
upon  herself  more  of  contumely  by  laugh- 
ing openly  at  Griffin’s  sullen  appearance 
and  mocking  his  lackadaisical  tone.  The 
conference  broke  up  in  dismay,  and  Dolly 
was  sent  to  her  room  to  meditate  in  soli- 
tude upon  her  wilfulness  and  to  repent 
of  her  disobedience.  But  instead  she  sat 
all  day  by  the  window  and  sang  the  ten- 
derest  love-songs  that  she  knew;  and  the 
lilting  voice  dropping  down  from  the 
vine- wreathed  casement  filled  the  air  with 
a subtle  charm  of  suggestion,  and  carried 


consternation  to  the  hearts  of  her  elders. 
They  urged  an  immediate  marriage  with 
Griffin,  and  threatened  a diet  of  bread 
and  water  to  reduce  her  to  submission. 
But  she  only  laughed  the  more  and  made 
faces  at  her  would-be  husband,  who,  truth 
to  tell,  with  the  management  of  the  whole 
affair  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  elder 
women  folk,  cut  but  a sorry  figure  in  her 
eyes. 

The  reason  for  this  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  family  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  of  honest  opinion 
that  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind, 
and  was  like  to  ruin  her  life  through  a 
caprice.  Then  there  came  in  the  ques- 
tion of  family.  Her  people  had  been 
gentle -folk  in  the  home  country,  and 
brought  across  the  sea  as  part  and  parcel 
of  their  household  gods  the  pride  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  great  families  of  Spencer 
and  Throckmorton,  while  Roger  was  of 
humbler  origin. 

“ Tut,  tut,  child,  ’twill  never  do.  Why, 
his  grandsire  was  a farrier  out  Notting- 
ham way.  I mind  me  now  how  the  sign 
looked  when  as  a lad  I travelled  that  road 
with  my  father — ‘ Peter  Winston ,’  with  a 
horseshoe  above  and  below  the  words.” 

“ A horseshoe  keeps  away  the  witches, 
papa,”  said  Dolly,  with  a coaxing  smile; 
then  added,  seeing  her  father’s  face  did 
not  brighten,  “ well,  an  his  grandsire 
were  a farrier  in  Nottingham,  his  father 
is  the  King’s  magistrate  in  Carolina,  and 
his  mother  was  a Vancourtlaud  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  be  no  better  people  in 
the  colony  than  they.” 

“Ay,  and  a fine  fuss  there  was  when 
she  married  Winston.  Her  father  scarce 
spoke  to  her  for  a year.” 

“But  he  forgave  her,  and  loves  his 
grandson  dearly.  And  Roger  is  counted 
a great  man  in  Halifax  town,  wellnigh 
as  great  as  you  are  here  in  New  Berne.” 

She  patted  his  hard  red  cheeks  and 
kissed  the  bald  spot  on  top  of  his  head, 
as  was  her  wont  when  she  wanted  any 
favor  at  his  hands.  But  this  time  her 
wheedling  was  in  vain,  for  Samuel  Bryan, 
big,  bluff  man  that  he  was,  stood  much  in 
awe  of  his  womenkind.  He  therefore 
beat  a hastjr  retreat,  and  left  her  to  her 
mother  and  her  aunts,  who,  having  de- 
termined every  event  of  her  life,  from  the 
putting  on  of  her  first  pinafores  to  the 
wonderful  change  to  grown-up  gowns, 
deemed  themselves  judges  of  what  was 
wise  for  her  in  the  marriage  line. 
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In  October  Roger  came  again,  and  for- 
mally asked  her  hand  of  her  father,  and 
got  a curt  refusal  for  his  pains.  So  much 
as  even  a word  with  the  maid  herself 
was  denied  him,  and  he  was  descending 
the  steps  quite  dejectedly  when  a rose 
dropped  from  the  balcony  above  and 
struck  him  softly  upon  the  arm.  That 
night  a passionate  love-letter,  weighted 
with  a jewelled  buckle  torn  hastily  from 
his  knee,  found  its  way  to  that  same  bal- 
cony; and  the  next  day  Dolly's  song  had 
in  it  a new  note  of  ecstasy.  Much  her 
mother  marvelled  at  the  light-hearted 
lay,  for  only  the  roses  shared  with  Dolly 
the  knowledge  of  the  letter,  and  roses  tell 
no  secrets. 

The  days  went  by  and  Roger,  who  had 
lingered  in  the  town,  made  no  headway 
against  the  obstacles  in  his  path;  nor  was 
he  allowed  speech  with  Dolly,  who  went 
not  abroad  save  with  her  mother  or  one 
of  her  aunts.  But  he  was  not  to  be  so 
entirely  thwarted,  for  one  day  as  she  took 
her  constitutional  along  the  river-front, 
with  only  Aunt  Maria  as  her  escort,  Roger 
came  boldly  to  her  other  side,  saluting 
her  companion  with  scrupulous  courtesy. 
Then  ignoring  that  lady’s  frowns  and 
angry  whispers  and  even  her  very  pres- 
ence, he  began  forthwith,  as  if  they  two 
were  all  alone,  to  make  the  most  open 
and  violent  love  to  Mistress  Dolly,  who 
dimpled  and  smiled  and  cast  down  her 
fawnlike  eyes  and  answered  in  soft  mon- 
osyllables. 

Finding  her  reproaches  and  commands 
fall  upon  unheeding  ears,  and  her  pres- 
ence set  at  naught,  Aunt  Maria  seized  the 
girl  by  the  arm  and  hurried  her  home. 
But  Roger  kept  beside  her  and  went  on 
with  his  wooing.  It  was  only  when  he 
had  set  the  gate  ajar  for  them  that  he 
again  saluted  the  elder  woman  as  though 
just  recalling  her  presence;  then  stoop- 
ing lower  he  left  a kiss  upon  Mistress 
Dolly’s  hand,  which  she  had  graciously 
yielded  him,  and  for  which  imprudence 
her  aunt  was  near  to  shaking  her  upon 
the  public  street.  This  affair  brought 
about  another  family  consultation,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  girl  took  her  exercise 
in  the  garden ; and  worse  still,  a special 
day  began  to  be  talked  of  for  her  nuptials 
with  Griffin. 

One  day,  as  a last  argument,  Aunt  Pe- 
nelope, opening  for  the  first  time  in  years 
a certain  brass-bound  box  in  the  attic, 
showed  Dolly  the  wedding-gown  that  had 


been  sewed  for  her  so  many  years  gone 
by,  and  told  her  the  story  that  went  with 
it— a pathetic  story,  with  an  odor  about 
it  of  faded  flowers  like  those  yellowing 
upon  the  folds  of  the  gown. 

“The  case  was  not  unlike  your  own, 
my  dear,  for  I was  betrothed  to  Jonathan 
and  yet  gave  ear  to  what  Asa  Ellis  had 
to  say  of  love.  It  was  naughty,  very 
naughty,  of  course,  but  then  Asa  had  such 
a way  with  women.  We  quarrelled 
about  him,  Jonathan  and  I,  and  nothing 
has  ever  gone  exactly  right  since.” 

There  were  tears  as  well  as  dead  rose 
leaves  on  the  faded  dress  as  Mistress  Pe- 
nelope laid  it  softly  in  its  accustomed 
place. 

“ It  will  never  be  used  now,  unless 
perchance  they  bury  me  in  it,”  she  said, 
wistfully,  with  a last  caressing  touch  ere 
the  trunk  lid  descended.  “Say  naught 
to  Hannah  Jane  of  this;  she  knows  not 
that  I have  kept  the  gown;  she  has  no 
patience  with  any  sort  of  weakness,  and 
would  only  laugh,” she  whispered,  as  they 
came  down  the  garret  stair. 

And  looking  at  the  slender  figure,  the 
flushed  cheeks,  and  shining  eyes,  Dolly 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  her  aunt 
was  not  an  old  woman,  and  with  this 
knowledge  there  came  a quick  wonder 
if  indeed  it  were  too  late  to  mend  the 
broken  romance.  Even  Roger  was  for- 
gotten amid  these  new  thoughts,  and 
that  evening  when  Jonathan  Green  passed 
down  the  street  she  leaned  over  the  gar- 
den wall  with  a sudden  purpose  forming 
in  her  mind,  and  accosted  him. 

“A  fair  evening  to  you,  Master  Green.” 

“Good-day,  little  maid,”  he  answered, 
with  his  stately  courtesy,  marvelling  the 
while  that  she  stopped  him  thus. 

“ ’Tis  a beautiful  sunset,”  she  said,  hes- 
itatingly, and  waved  her  hand  to  the 
west. 

“Truly  it  is,”  he  replied,  with  his  sur- 
prised eyes  on  her  rather  than  on  the 
clouds. 

“ Will  you— will  you  not  come  in  and 
— and  see  my  roses?”  she  asked,  desper- 
ately, as  he  was  moving  on.  “ Auut  Pe- 
nelope is  farther  down  the  walk  gather- 
ing some  more  to  put  in  this  basket  for 
the  Governor's  lady.  This  is  the  finest 
bud  in  the  garden ; I think  she  must  have 
laid  it  aside  for  some  one  of  whom  she  is 
very  fond,”  and  Dolly  smiled  insidiously 
as  she  held  up  a great  pink-hearted  blos- 
som. 
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With  his  hat  still  in  his  hand  he  look- 
ed up  at  her  from  the  street  below,  his 
brow  darkening  with  a sudden  frown. 
Then  straightening  his  spare  figure,  he 
answered,  gravely:  “For  some  one  of 
whom  she  is  fond?  Then  it  is  doubtless 
full  of  the  very  sharpest  thorns;  you  had 
best  handle  it  carefully,  little  maid.” 

And  ere  Dolly  could  frame  an  answer 
he  was  half  way  down  the  block,  pacing 
briskly  along,  with  his  shoulders  thrown 
back.  The  next  afternoon,  however,  when 
he  reached  that  special  part  of  the  wall 
he  stopped  and  looked  up;  then  rising 
cautiously  on  tiptoe — for  the  garden  was 
higher  than  the  street— he  peeped  into  the 
shrubbery,  wondering  from  which  partic- 
ular bush  that  rose  had  been  plucked. 

Dolly  was  much  taken  aback  by  this 
first  failure,  but  not  utterly  discouraged 
as  to  the  plan  she  had  concocted,  but  the 
growing  talk  of  her  own  marriage  crowd- 
ed it  for  a while  from  her  thoughts. 

“She  will  never  say  Griffin  nay  when 
the  gowns  from  Philadelphia  come,”  said 
Aunt  Maria,  confidently. 

But  her  mother  shook  her  head;  she 
began  to  realize  the  set  purpose  under- 
lying the  girl’s  seeming  obstinacy.  She 
would  die  an  old  maid,  Dolly  began  to 
say  with  flagging  spirits  when  winter  had 
come  and  there  were  no  roses  at  her  case- 
ment and  no  letters  upon  her  balcony; 
for  after  another  violent  scene  with  her 
father  Roger  had  gone  back  to  his  Hali- 
fax home,  and  no  word  reached  her  con- 
cerning him.  The  suspicious  redness 
about  her  eyes  smote  her  mother  and 
Aunt  Penelope  with  consternation,  but 
Samuel  Bryan  said,  oracularly,  “Horse- 
shoes make  not  a fair  coat  of  arms”;  and 
so  the  wedding  preparations  went  on 
slowly. 

Toward  the  middle  of  December  a di- 
vertisement  came  in  shape  of  the  Assem- 
bly ball.  This  function  was  to  take  place 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Governor’s  new 
palace,  and  Lady  Tryon  was  preparing 
to  dazzle  the  members  with  the  splendor 
of  her  levee.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of 
for  weeks;  wild  rumors  of  her  Ladyship’s 
extravagance  went  the  rounds,  and  gave 
occasion  in  the  lulls  of  dress  making  for 
rare  bits  of  gossip.  The  number  of  fowls 
reported  to  have  been  ordered  for  the 
feast  would  have  fed  an  army  in  the  wil- 
derness, to  say  nothing  of  the  sweets  be- 
ing prepared  by  the  pastrymen. 

Mistress  Tempe  Nall,  the  spare  little 


mantua-maker,  was  for  obvious  reasons 
the  most  popular  woman  in  the  town, 
surpassing  even  Lady  Tryon  in  impor- 
tance. Her  small  front  room  focussed  the 
gossip  of  the  day,  for  while  snipping  and 
cutting  and  basting  she  assiduously  gath- 
ered from  each  new-comer  scraps  of  in- 
formation, which  were  duly  passed  to  the 
next  customer,  with  just  enough  change 
of  flavor  to  make  them  appetizing.  She 
was  in  everybody’s  confidence,  and  her 
news  was  always  the  latest,  her  gossip  the 
raciest  of  its  kind. 

The  whole  community  was  in  an  ecsta- 
sy of  expectation.  Boats  that  came  to 
the  wharves  brought  huge  boxes  for  the 
wealthier  dames  who  had  sent  their  orders 
abroad,  while  the  home  merchants  found 
plenty  to  do  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
those  less  fortunate.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  runners  and  messengers 
bearing  bundles  and  boxes;  and  in  the 
secrecy  of  their  apartments  grand  dames, 
with  powdered  coiffures  and  nodding 
plumes,  practised  minuet  steps  and  stately 
courtesies  before  their  mirrors. 

The  excitement  ran  high  in  the  house 
on  Pollock  Street,  where  the  vine,  reft  of 
its  blossoms,  still  wreathed  Dolly’s  win- 
dow in  tremulous  green.  It  was  to  be 
her  first  ball,  and  the  ache  in  her  heart 
was  for  the  time  abated  by  the  delight  of 
choosing  the  pink  satin  gown  in  which 
she  was  to  bewitch  half  the  ballroom. 
There  was,  after  all,  much  of  the  coquette 
in  Mistress  Dolly,  and  albeit  she  was 
wearying  for  Roger,  she  was  not  averse 
to  the  compliments  she  was  sure  to  re- 
ceive on  so  grand  an  occasion.  Besides, 
the  thought  had  come  to  her  that  per- 
chance Roger  might  be  present:  all  the 
country-side  was  sending  its  quota  of 
guests;  why  not  Halifax  borough?  And 
when  the  final  day  came  and  she  heard 
no  word  of  him  among  the  arrivals,  her 
face  took  on  a rueful  cast,  and  she  was 
half  inclined  to  stop  at  home.  But  as  she 
sat  before  the  glass,  with  Aunt  Penelope’s 
deft  hands  twisting  her  blond  locks  into 
shape,  her  excitement  began  to  revive, 
and  by  the  time  the  last  fastening  of  the 
pink  satin  had  been  secured  it  was  at 
fever-heat.  Coming  down  the  stair,  one 
hand  upon  the  banister,  her  unfurled  fan 
high  in  the  other  and  her  head  turned 
slightly  to  catch  the  frou-frou  of  her 
skirts  upon  the  steps,  she  made  so  ravish- 
ing a picture  that  Griffin,  waiting  below, 
smote  his  hands  together  and  cried  out 
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his  admiration.  In  the  parlor,  with  the 
entire  connection  as  spectators— for  in  all 
she  did  they  needs  must  bear  a part — 
she  went  pirouetting  about  like  a freed 
butterfly,  winding  up  with  a grand  flour- 
ish  of  fan  and  skirts  and  ribbons  before 
the  long  mirror  that  filled  the  niche  be- 
tween the  two  windows.  Then  her  fa- 
ther pompously  tucked  her  arm  under 
his,  and  with  Griffin  on  the  other  side, 
and  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  forming  a 
procession  in  the  rear,  she  went  away  to 
the  ball. 

The  palace  glowed  with  light  and  blos- 
somed with  flowers,  and  no  fairer  com- 
pany had  ever  assembled  in  the  colony, 
for  the  entire  province  sent  its  highest 
and  mightiest.  And  through  this  brill- 
iant throng  the  smiling  maid  in  the  rose- 
hued  gown  led  Griffin  a weary  chase. 

There  were  plenty  of  partners,  and  she 
had  already  danced  twice,  when  suddenly 
in  the  open  doorway  she  saw  Roger  stand- 
ing with  Mistress  Esther  Wake,  a cele- 
brated beauty  of  the  province.  There  was 
a quick  catch  of  her  breath,  and  her  rose 
of  a face  sparkled  with  its  welcoming 
smile.  To  her  amazement  his  answering 
salute  betrayed  no  sign  of  enthusiasm, 
and  he  immediately  continued  his  con- 
versation with  his  fair  partner,  toying 
with  her  flowers  and  bending  toward  her 
in  the  most  deferential  manner  ; and  when 
another  gallant  claimed  her  attention  he 
went  straight  to  Anita  Burgwyn,  passing 
on  his  way  the  settee  upon  which  Dolly 
sat  with  Aunt  Penelope.  Her  dismay 
turned  to  a dull  jmin  as  she  watched  him 
unfurl  Anita’s  fan  and  bend  smilingly 
over  her  hanjl.  The  pain  grew  as  the 
hour  passed  and  he  still  kept  away  from 
her,  devoting  himself  to  her  companions. 
The  experience  was  so  new  and  she  so  un- 
used to  self-control  that  at  first  she  gave 
way  to  the  cloying  misery  that  had  seized 
her,  and  complaining  of  a headache,  she 
sat  between  her  two  aunts,  declining  with 
scant  speech  her  would-be  partners.  But 
presently  a reaction  set  in ; the  color  came 
again  to  her  cheeks,  she  laughed  and 
chatted  extravagantly,  and  her  little  feet 
would  not  stay  still  for  sheer  excitement. 
The  admirers  who  half  an  hour  ago  had 
been  repulsed  were  now  received  so  gra- 
ciously as  to  make  them  forget  the  past 
slight;  and  she  hung  upon  Griffin’s  arm 
and  smiled  into  his  face  in  such  a way  as 
to  reawaken  hope  and  stir  anew  the  em- 
bers of  his  passion. 


“ Methought,”  whispered  Aunt  Maria, 
approvingly,  “that  by-and-by  she’d  find 
who  ’twas  that  most  deserved  her  good 
graces.  That  disagreeable  fellow  from 
Halifax  borough  sees  how  matters  stand, 
and  properly  keeps  his  distance.” 

“ And  right  glad  am  I of  it,”  answered 
Aunt  Penelope;  “for  brother  Samuel  is 
much  wrought  up  over  this  matter,  and 
the  least  presumption  on  the  part  of  this 
stranger  might  have  caused  trouble.” 

“ Oh,  he  knows  his  place,  depend  upon 
it.” 

“ Nevertheless,  I shall  keep  an  eye  on 
Dolly;  he  might  offer  her  some  annoy- 
ance, and  methinks  I never  saw  the  dear 
child  so  happy,”  and  Mistress  Penelope 
moved  off  in  the  direction  the  girl  had 
taken,  her  gray  mantle,  which  she  had 
kept  about  her  because  of  her  cough,  flut- 
tering after  her.  All  the  evening  through 
that  mantle  shadowed  Dolly  as  she  came 
and  went;  and  all  the  while  Mistress  Pe- 
nelope’s thoughts  were  busy,  from  some 
unaccountable  reason,  with  the  final  crisis 
of  her  own  dead  romance,  and  she  trem- 
bled as  she  passed  Jonathan  Green  in  the 
doorway. 

He  stood  aside  for  her  with  that  silent 
bow  that  had  come  to  be  his  only  greet- 
ing, but  he  soon  after  found  a quiet  cor- 
ner from  which,  being  taller  than  most 
folk,  he  could  keep  her  in  sight  as  she 
moved  about.  He  forgot  the  drifting 
dancers  as  he  watched  her.  To  whom 
had  she  given  that  pink-hearted  rose  last 
autumn?  And  if  he  asked  it,  would  she 
give  this  one  in  her  hair  to — He 
caught  himself  up  with  a start:  what 
should  he  be  doing  with  a rose  ? His 
thoughts  had  been  running  a bit  wild  of 
late;  something  must  be  amiss  with  him; 
perchance  it  was  his  liver;  he  would  see 
Dr.  Duffy  immediately.  And  yet,  ten 
minutes  later,  he  was  asking  himself  that 
same  question  about  the  flower  in  Penelo- 
pe’s hair. 

Roger  cared  not  for  dancing,  but  by- 
and-by  he  stood  up  in  the  minuet;  and  it 
so  fell  out  that  in  the  changes  of  the  fig- 
ures he  and  Dolly,  with  their  partners, 
found  themselves  vis-a-ws.  Back  and 
forth  they  swung  in  the  graceful  mea- 
sure, then  the  ladies  changed  places,  and 
Dolly’s  little  hand  fluttered  into  Roger's, 
which  closed  over  it  in  a grasp,  the  pain 
of  which  was  forgotten  in  the  tremulous 
happiness  that  followed  his  quick  whis- 
per : 
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“Come  to  the  roof  garden  at  one 
o’clock — alone.” 

Just  a sentence,  but  it  changed  the 
whole  scene  for  her;  the  lights  flashed 
clearer,  the  music  was  more  sparkling, 
and  the  long  line  of  dancing  figures 
seemed  floating  away  on  ebbing  waves  of 
melody. 

But  because  of  her  impatience  the  hour 
seemed  long  in  coming.  It  was  difficult 
to  elude  Griffin  and  her  aunts,  but  the 
Governor  coming  to  talk  with  them,  she 
slipped  tlnx>ugh  the  crowd  into  the  hall. 
She  was  too  tired  to  dance  again  just  yet, 
she  said  to  one  gallant  who  met  her  there. 
To  another,  who  overtook  her  upon  the 
stair,  she  excused  herself,  saying  some  one 
bad  trod  upon  her  gown,  and  she  needs 
must  go  to  the  cloak-room  to  repair  the 
damage.  In  that  apartment  all  was  quiet, 
for  the  one  maid  left  in  charge  was  fast 
asleep.  Passing  out  of  the  far  door,  Dolly 
found  herself  in  a dimly  lit  hall,  along 
which  she  ran  swiftly  to  the  foot  of  the 
rear  staircase  which  led  up  to  the  roof 
garden.  For  one  moment  she  hesitated, 
afraid  to  venture  up  through  the  twisting 
darkness.  But  to  wait  was  perhaps  to  be 
detected;  any  moment  her  father  or  her 
aunts  might  come  in  search  of  her.  The 
thought  gave  her  courage  and  she  began 
the  ascent,  feeling  her  way  at  every  turn, 
starting  at  distant  sounds,  and  shrinking 
with  panicky  heart-throbs  from  her  own 
moving  shadow.  At  the  last  turn  she  saw 
the  stars  overhead,  and  as  she  paused 
breathlessly  at  the  top  she  was  seized  and 
drawn  into  the  shadow  of  a huge  potted 
plant,  where  two  arms  caught  her  in  a 
quick  embrace  and  two  lips  set  themselves 
rapturously  against  her  soft  cheek. 

“Unhand  me,”  she  cried,  extricating 
herself  with  difficulty.  “I  am  here  but 
to  say  that  I have  lost  somewhat  of  confi- 
dence in  your  pretty  love-tale;  that  it— 
it  wearies  me,  and  you  must  look  else- 
where for  some  one  to  listen  to  it.” 

“ And  I am  here,  sweet  lady,  to  say  this 
is  our  wedding  night,”  Roger  answered, 
softly,  drawing  her  to  him  again  in  his 
masterful  way. 

“I  pray  you'  sir,  remember  your  dis- 
tance, and  talk  no  more  of  such  non- 
sense.” She  moved  coldly  from  him  as 
she  spoke. 

But  he  kept  her  hand  in  his  firm  grasp. 
“ Prithee,  sweet  one,  be  not  so  cold— my 
heart  is  athirst  for  one  kind  word.  Nay, 
nay;  toss  not  your  head  so  disdainfully; 


I have  talked  with  others  in  the  rooms 
below  for  prudence’  sake,  but  on  my  soul 
I have  seen  but  you,  thought  but  of  you. 
I have  journeyed  thirty  miles  this  day, 
and  every  foot  of  the  way  was  marked  by 
a hope  that  shrined  you  in  its  heart.  I 
could  not  let  you  know,  but  I have  looked 
to  this  ball  as  my  one  chance  to  win  you. 
Since  your  father  withholds  his  consent, 
I needs  must  carry  you  away  as  the 
knights  of  old  stole  their  lady-loves — for 
have  you  I will.” 

She  was  silent,  but  left  her  fingers  in 
his  hold. 

“There,  give  me  your  other  hand — 
what  wee  white  hands  they  are,  beloved  I 
Now  look  you,  sweet  one,  far  below;  see 
you  yon  comer  to  the  right?  In  the 
shadow  of  it  waits  my  horse,  the  fleetest 
that  ever  raced  a mile  ’twixt  the  moun- 
tains and  the  tide-water.  On  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  is  a pillow  for  you;  and  in 
an  hour  we  shall  reach  Gray’s  Inn, where 
his  Reverence  and  a license  await  us.  The 
mare  has  rested  here  with  the  groom  since 
yesterday,  and  with  five  minutes’  start 
none  may  catch  us.  You  will  come, 
sweetheart?” 

She  stood  irresolute,  leaning  partly 
against  the  balustrade,  partly  on  his  arm ; 
her  breath  came  and  went  in  a quick  flut- 
ter. He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

“ ’Twas  part  of  my  plot  to  pay  you  no 
court  this  night,  but  now  I will  take  no 
refusal.  Come,  you  need  but  your  cloak, 
and  we  will  away.” 

But  Dolly  was  pushed  aside,  and  it  was 
Mistress  Penelope  who  stood  before  him 
in  the  wan  moonlight.  At  first  she  found 
no  speech  in  which  to  vent  her  indig- 
nation; then  the  torrent  of  words  that 
tripped  each  other  up  over  her  tongue 
bade  fair  to  rise  into  a scream.  It  was  a 
startling  crisis.  In  a moment  the  house 
would  be  alarmed  and  all  would  be  lost. 
Roger’s  square  jaw  set  itself  hard;  he 
would  not  be  thwarted  thus  by  a scolding 
woman  ! And  with  a sudden  determina- 
tion he  caught  her  up  in  one  strong  arm, 
and  stifling  her  voice  with  the  skirt  of 
her  mantle,  he  sprang  upon  the  stair, 
whispering  Dolly  to  follow.  The  wind- 
ing descent  was  difficult  with  such  a bur- 
den, for  he  felt  her  fighting  to  free  her- 
self, and  in  his  desperation  he  pressed  the 
mantle  yet  more  closely  upon  her  mouth- 
pressed  it  harder  than  he  knew,  and  sud- 
denly she  ceased  to  struggle.  In  the  hall 
below  he  glanced  about.  At  the  far  end 
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was  a door  partially  ajar,  toward  which 
he  strode,  kicking  it  wide  open  at  the  last 
step.  The  dim  light  through  the  case- 
ment showed  a lounge,  upon  which,  after 
snatching  away  her  mantle,  he  hastily 
deposited  the  now  unconscious  Mistress 
Penelope. 

“There  is  scarce  time  to  go  back  for 
your  cloak;  this  must  serve  instead,”  he 
whispered,  wrapping  the  mantle  about 
Dolly  as  she  stood  trembling  in  the  en- 
try. “ This  room  is  far  from  the  revel; 
pray  heaven  the  maids  be  either  asleep  or 
watching  the  dance  that  there  yet  may 
be  a chance  for  us.  And  stay — this  will 
give  us  more  time,”  and  with  a backward 
step  he  locked  the  door  and  tossed  the  key 
through  an  open  window.  Then  draw- 
ing the  hood  over  Dolly’s  head,  and  never 
heeding  her  remonstrance,  he  half  led, 
half  carried  her  down  the  next  flight  of 
stairs.  A knot  of  revellers  in  the  lower 
corridor  looked  with  some  curiosity  at 
the  hurrying  figures,  the  lady  muffled  in 
a gray  mantle  with  a scarlet  hood,  the 
gentleman  with  his  riding -coat  collar 
turned  up  to  his  ears;  then,  supposing 
they  were  some  departing  guests,  they 
took  no  further  heed. 

Ten  minutes  later  a smothered  scream 
came  from  the  upper  story.  People 
looked  at  each  other  question ingly,  then 
fell  again  to  talking.  But  the  cry,  ren- 
dered weird  by  distance,  came  again  and 
again,  accompanied  now  by  the  sound  as 
of  knocking;  and  men  stood  up  irreso- 
lutely and  women  dropped  fan  and  flow- 
ers to  ask  what  it  all  meant.  Then  sud- 
denly into  the  ballroom  rushed  a dishev- 
elled maid-servant,  scarcely  yet  awake, 
calling  out  shrilly, 

“The  West  Room — somewhat  is  amiss 
in  the  West  Room!” 

Instantly  she  was  surrounded  and  pelt- 
ed with  questions,  to  all  of  which  she  had 
but  one  answer: 

“ The  West  Room !” 

And  thither  the  company,  headed  by 
Governor  Tryon,  turned  their  steps.  The 
cries  and  knocking  increased  in  volume 
as  they  approached,  and  the  excitement 
grew  apace. 

“ Open  the  door,”  commanded  his  Lord- 
ship,  when  he  had  tried  the  knob;  and 
the  crowd  echoed  the  order. 

“ ’Tis  fastened  from  without  — open, 
open,  or  they  will  escape!”  replied  the 
voice  within,  hoarse  from  overmuch 
screaming. 


“Who  will  escape?”  shouted  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

“ Who  are  you?” 

“ Who  locked  you  in?” 

“Is  any  one  with  you?”  chorussed  the 
company  behind  him. 

“Dolly  — Mistress  Penelope  Griffin — 
that  horrid  man!  Oh,  hurry;  they  have 
eloped,”  came  the  incoherent  answer. 

And  no  one  knowing  to  which  ques- 
tion this  was  a reply,  the  report  somehow 
spread  that  Mistress  Penelope  Griffin  had 
eloped  with  some  “horrid  man.”  Some 
of  the  company  scoffed  at  the  idea  until 
certain  of  their  number  suddenly  recalled 
those  figures  passing  through  the  lower 
corridor,  and  remembered  that  the  lady 
had  worn  a gray  mantle  with  a scarlet 
hood,  and  that  the  gentleman  was  just 
the  height  and  build  of  Master  Jonathan 
Green.  And  the  rumor  of  the  elopement 
gained  credence,  and  flew  from  lip  to  lip, 
with  the  added  intelligence  that  the  astute 
maiden  had  locked  her  niece,  Dolly  Bryan, 
in  the  West  Room  to  prevent  detection. 

“How absurd!”  cried  the  matter-of-fact 
ones,  thinking  of  the  age  of  the  two  runa- 
ways. 

“Was  anything  ever  so  romantic?”  ex- 
claimed the  more  sentimental  of  the  as- 
sembly, recalling  that  almost  forgotten 
romance  of  the  far  past. 

So  Cupid  and  Hymen  had  triumphed, 
and  the  love-affair  of  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury’s standing  had  culminated  in  an 
elopement.  There  had  not  been  such  a 
sensation  in  a decade,  aud  the  crowd 
about  the  door  of  the  West  Room  forgot 
the  sobbing  damsel  within  to  exchange 
excited  comments. 

“I  always  said  she  had  never  gotten 
over  it;  that  was  why  she  coughed  and 
looked  so  sad.” 

“The  idea  of  making  such  a spectacle 
of  one's  self;  and  she  forty  if  she’s  a 
day !” 

“ Her  sisters  will  be  mortified  to  death.” 

“Truly  there  be  no  fools  like  the  old 
ones.” 

“ What  need  to  run  away?  There  were 
none  to  gainsay  them.” 

“ How  old  did  you  say?  Forty-two  and 
fifty?  Old  enough,  then,  to  know  better, 
both  of  them.” 

“ Acting  like  a girl  of  sixteen,  and  she 
an  old  maid  when  I was  a child.” 

These  were  some  of  the  sentences  that 
flew  about  the  circle  and  drifted  through 
the  key-hole  to  the  captive  within. 
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WHITE  MAN’S  AFRICA. 


BY  POULTOEY  BIGELOW. 

PART  IV.— THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 


THE  balance  of  power  in  South  Africa 
is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  Marthinas 
Theunis  Steyn,  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  This  little  republic  is  ideal 
in  many  respects,  but  in  none  more  so 
than  its  fortunate  geographical  position. 
It  is  almost  at  the  centre  of  the  white 
man’s  South  Africa.  It  is  a buffer  state 
between  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  thriving  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Its  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  about 
half-way  between  Cape  Town  and  the 
southern  edges  of  Mashonaland ; and  the 
bulk  of  the  travel  by  rail  from  Table  Bay 
to  the  gold  - fields  of  Johannesburg  is 
through  its  territory.  It  sells  its  corn 
and  cattle  in  the  markets  created  by  the 
gold  and  diamond  diggers,  and  is  thank- 
ful, or  ought  to  be,  that  these  sources  of 
political  disturbance  are  beyond  its  bor- 
ders. 

Its  neighbors  are  all  well-disposed 
towards  it,  and  all  seek  its  alliance, 
particularly  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 
Yet  it  is  a very  small  state,  measured  by 
African  scale  — about  as  large  as  Eng- 
land— scarcely  more  than  one-third  the 
size  of  its  Transvaal  neighbor. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  believe  that  in 
1854  the  Orange  Free  State  was  deliber- 
ately cut  adrift  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  compelled  to  organize  inde- 
pendently. We  hear  many  complaints 
against  John  Bull  as  one  rather  prone  to 
absorb  land  on  slight  provocation,  but  in 
South  Africa  he  has  shamefully  belied  the 
current  opinions  about  him.  Forty  years 
ago  so  little  did  this  Boer  state  desire  sep- 
aration that  it  sent  a deputation  to  Eng- 
land begging  that  it  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  under  the  British  flag.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  received  it  (March,  1854), 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  informed 
its  members  that  their  petition  could  not 
be  entertained;  that  in  his  opinion  Eng- 
land had  already  extended  her  rule  too  far 
in  Africa  ; indeed,  that  she  needed  no  terri- 
tory beyond  a coaling-station  at  the  Cape. 

The  British  commissioner  to  the  Orange 
Free  State  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing 


about  the  wishes  of  his  government.  Then 
was  presented  the  strange  spectacle  of 
the  English  government  treating  as  44 ob- 
structionists " those  loyal  subjects  who  in- 
sisted upon  remaining  British  rather  than 
forming  a republic  of  their  own.  Sir 
George  Clerk,  the  commissioner,  had  to 
bully  and  coax  long  and  skilfully  before 
he  finally  succeeded  in  cutting  this  little 
state  adrift. 

It  was  March,  1854,  that  the  British 
flag  last  waved  over  the  little  fort  which 
to-day  overlooks  Bloemfontein.  The  Eng- 
lish troops  marched  away,  and  with  them 
went  the  English  officials.  They  parted 
from  the  inhabitants  in  friendship — for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  had  Scotch 
or  English  ancestry,  and  of  these  many 
were  intermarried  with  the  families  of 
Boer  extraction.  Even  the  most  extreme 
of  those  who  disliked  the  English  govern- 
ment felt  that  they  had  a very  difficult 
task  before  them.  They  had  a standing 
boundary  war  with  the  Basuto  tribes  on 
their  east,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  black 
population  about  them  they  were  not  on 
the  best  of  terms.  The  whole  population 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  in  1853  was 
estimated  as  15,000,  whereas  the  hostile 
black  tribes  numbered  their  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  whole  of  the  Transvaal 
at  that  time  was  said  to  contain  only 
5000  white  families,  say  roughly  25,000 
souls;  and  they  were  amply  occupied 
with  their  own  struggle  for  existence, 
without  any  thought  of  coming  to  the  aid 
of  their  neighbor — especially  a neighbor 
whom  they  liked  but  little. 

That  was  the  Orange  Free  State  forty 
years  ago.  It  was  what  we  would  have 
called  44  the  frontier,”  where  cabins  passed 
for  houses,  where  all  men  worked  with 
their  hands,  where  all  lived  on  pretty 
much  the  same  social  level,  where  none 
were  very  rich  and  none  very  poor,  where 
life  must  have  resembled  what  it  was 
amongst  the  New  England  pioneers  who 
crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  settled  in  the 
prairies  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  in  the  days 
before  the  railway. 
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President  Steyn  was  born  three  years 
after  the  birtli  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
on  October  2,  1857,  at  Wynburg,  about 
fifty  miles  northeast  from  Bloemfontein. 
Before  he  or  his  country  was  christened, 
Paul  Kruger  had  already  become  a politi- 
cal power  amongst  his  burghers;  but  Kru- 
ger is  not  merely  a patriarch  amongst 
his  own  people,  he  has  been  a part  of  South 
African  history  since  the  Boers  “trekked  ” 
away  in  a body  from  the  Cape.  That  is 
an  interesting  chapter,  but  too  long  a one 
to  be  inserted  here. 

When  I had  the  honor  of  first  being 
presented  to  Mr.  Steyn,  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  every  Boer  — ay,  every  “Afrikan- 
der”— was  smarting  under  the  outrage 
attempted  against  the  Transvaal  by  Jame- 
son and  his  fellow-adventurers.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Steyn’s  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  that  Jameson  (January  1, 
1896)  made  his  raid.  On  the  19th  of  the 
month  following  the  new  President  was 
elected,  and  he  was  inaugurated  on  March 
11,  while  the  public  mind  throughout 
South  Africa  was  excited  to  fighting  pitch 
against  an  act  which,  at  the  time,  appeared 
to  be  directed  with  the  connivance  of  the 
British  government  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Boer  republics.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Boers  are  not  confined 
to  these  tvfro  republics,  but  that  they  form 
a majority  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  a 
very  respectable  part  in  every  state  or 
territory  south  of  the  Zambezi. 

President  Steyn  himself  told  me,  with 
much  feeling,  how  deeply  the  raid  of 
Jameson  had  injured  South  Africa;  how 
it  had  revived  race  hatred,  which  had  been 
all  but  obliterated.  Race  hatred,  let  me 
hastily  interject,  has  in  South  Africa  ref- 
erence not  to  black  and  white,  as  with  us, 
but,  strangely  enough,  designates  the  feel- 
ing between  English  and  Dutch,  who 
have  practically  the  same  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  the  same  way  of  thinking  on 
the  most  important  social,  political,  and 
religious  questions. 

Mr.  Steyn  told  me  that  so  soon  as  the 
news  of  Jameson’s  raid  reached  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  govern- 
ment officials  were  besieged  by  burghers 
desirous  of  being  enrolled  in  the  defence 
of  the  Transvaal.  “For,”  they  argued, 
“ to-day  their  liberties  are  in  danger,  but 
to-morrow  it  may  be  that  ours  will  be  at- 
tacked in  the  same  manner.”  A candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  seeking  popularity 
could  have  found  it  cheaply  by  fanning 


the  universal  hatred,  and  thus  making 
himself  the  people’s  champion  in  the  issue 
that  overshadowed  all  others.  But  Steyn 
was  a different  man. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  he 
used  language  touching  this  burning  is- 
sue that  would  have  done  credit  to  states- 
men of  double  his  age  and  ten  times  his 
experience.  Did  I not  believe  that  Mr. 
Steyn  is  the  most  available  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  future  United  States 
of  South  Africa,  I should  not  here  ask  so 
much  of  the  reader’s  time  on  a subject 
that  might  otherwise  appear  rather  per- 
sonal to  the  writer  alone.  On  March 
11,  1896,  President  Steyn,  amongst  other 
things,  said  this  to  the  members  of  the 
Popular  Assembly,  or  Volksraad: 

“ Here  we  have  the  [Orange]  Free  State 
inhabited  by  a people  who  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  coping  with  all  the 
demands  which  an  unexpected  change  of 
conditions  made  upon  them,  a people  in 
whom  lies  the  stem  of  a great  nation. 
[The  reference  is  to  their  independence 
in  1854.] 

“Can  there  be  a more  glorious  work 
than  to  apply  all  your  power  and  strength, 
all  the  means  at  your  disposal,  to  aid  that 
people  in  fighting  against  the  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  encounter  every  day, 
by  advancing  religion  and  education  to 
elevate  that  people  higher  and  higher, 
and  so  make  it  worthy  of  its  vocation? 

“ Here  in  the  Free  State,  where  we  have 
raised  the  banner  of  republicanism,  and 
will  continue  to  uphold  that  banner, 
sustained  by  true  republican  principles, 
where  from  all  quarters  strangers  are 
coming  to  us,  is  it  not  a glorious  task  to 
incorporate  these  strangers  with  us,  and 
amalgamate  them  in  one  republican  peo- 
ple? [This  would  be  heresy  to  the  burgh- 
ers of  Paul  Kruger.] 

“I  know  that  when  we  take  note  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  few  months 
and  the  history  of  the  South  African  peo- 
ple, a feeling  of  uneasiness  comes  over  us, 
and  we  ask  ourselves  how  long,  how  long 
must  we  extend  the  hand  of  friendship, 
to  see  it  time  after  time  rejected  with  con- 
tempt? But  shall  we,  then,  as  sensible 
men,  allow  a wretched  freebooter  [Jame- 
son] to  put  race  hatred  in  our  hearts?  Or 
shall  we  allow  him  to  take  us  a hair- 
breadth out  of  the  path  our  fathers  have 
pointed  out  to  us  and  followed,  which  leads 
to  peace,  friendship,  and  fraternity?  For 
the  sake  of  their  memory  we  shall  again 
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pursue  that  path,  and  say  to  the  stranger, 

4 Come  and  join  us,  show  that  you  mean 
well  by  us,  but  do  not  stand  aside  and 
expect  that  we  will  abandon  our  nation- 
ality and  allow  you  to  absorb  us.’  In 
this  way  alone  can  we  expect  blessing 
and  progress. 

“ Here  we  have  the  Free  State,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  South  Africa,  surrounded 
by  states  and  colonies.  Is  it  not  our  duty 
to  evoke  from  them  a spirit  of  union ; and 
if  misunderstandings  arise,  to  gather  our 
brethren  together,  remove  those  misun- 
derstandings, give  each  other  the  hand  of 
friendship,  and  so,  here  in  the  Free  State, 
lay  the  foundation  of  a unity  for  which 
every  right-thinking  Afrikander  yearns? 
[Here,  then,  is  the  lead  towards  the  Great 
Federation.] 

“Yes,  great  and  glorious  tasks,  with 
many  more,  to  which  a life  could  be  de- 
voted ; and  if  it  is  given  to  me  to  advance 
one  of  them,  I shall  feel  happy  and  grate- 
ful.” 

I venture  to  think  that  for  breadth  of 
thought,  for  condensation  of  words,  and 
for  charity  of  spirit,  the  expressions  I 
have  quoted  may  be  placed  beside  Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s  famous  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg, or  the  farewell  address  of  George 
Washington. 

Of  a politician  I cannot  but  be  sus- 
picious, particularly  when  he  speaks  to 
his  constituents.  He  talks  “bunkum”; 
he  frequently  exaggerates;  he  often  mis- 
leads; he  has  been  known  to  lie.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  many  in  many 
countries,  and  I have  noted  with  much 
interest  how  in  their  case  like  causes  pro- 
duce like  results.  For  fear  that  those 
who  read  these  lines  should  charge  me 
with  frequenting  bad  company,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  political  life  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  noblest  types  of  man 
amongst  us  of  the  English-speaking  race 
— not  merely  in  times  past,  but  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  suspicious  when  a 
politician  pleads  for  votes. 

As  I talked  with  this  Boer  President  of 
a Boer  republic,  this  Afrikander  leader  of 
an  Afrikander  Union,  I had  in  mind  the 
words  I have  quoted  from  his  inaugural 
speech.  In  the  talk  of  Mr.  Steyn  are  the 
same  political  charity  and  breadth  of  rea- 
soning as  breathe  in  that  address. 

The  eyes  of  Paul  Kruger  are  close  to- 
gether and  small,  resembling  those  of  a 
North  American  Indian.  The  eyes  of  Pres- 


ident Steyn  are  those  of  a frank  as  well 
as  fearless  man.  In  them  I seemed  to 
see  the  reflection  of  a mind  resigned  to 
the  injuries  that  usually  come  to  the  one 
determined  to  do  his  duty.  The  whole 
expression  of  his  face  is  eminently  that 
of  harmony  and  strength.  His  nose  is  a 
strong  one,  but  not,  as  in  Paul  Kruger’s 
case,  an  exaggerated  feature  of  the  face. 
Both  Presidents  have  the  large  ears  char- 
acteristic of  strong  men,  and  both  are 
broad  between  the  cheek-bones.  The  full 
beard  of  President  Steyn  gives  to  him 
so  great  an  aspect  of  dignity  that  I,  at 
least,  was  much  surprised  on  learning 
later  that  he  was  not  yet  forty  years  old. 
His  ample  forehead  adds  to  this  dignity, 
and  he  has  also,  from  much  poring  over 
books,  allowed  one  or  two  folds  of  skin 
to  droop  upon  his  upper  eyelids.  So 
striking  are  these  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  President’s  head  and  face  that 
it  is  only  on  a second  and  closer  inspec- 
tion that  one  is  struck  by  the  youthful 
quality  of  his  skin — the  notable  absence 
of  wrinkles. 

To  be  sure,  he  leads  a singularly  simple 
and  regular  life ; he  has  inherited  a grand 
body  as  casement  to  his  spirit;  he  is  fond 
of  all  out-door  life,  and  seizes  every  occa- 
sion for  a day  on  the  prairie  with  his 
rifle.  He  may  in  twenty  years  seem  no 
older  than  to-day,  but  may  preserve  his 
youth  like  many  of  those  splendid  Eng- 
lishmen one  meets  in  the  hunting-field, 
who  ride  to  hounds  in  every  weather  at 
an  age  when  most  New  York  business 
men  think  a drive  around  Central  Park 
quite  enough. 

Like  Paul  Kruger,  Mr.  Steyn  is  a man 
of  great  physical  strength;  stands  a full 
six  feet  high,  and  weighs  two  hundred 
pounds,  or,  as  our  English  cousins  would 
put  it,  fourteen  stone  and  a fraction. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  Mr.  Steyn  with- 
out comparing  him,  if  not  contrasting 
him,  at  every  step  with  Paul  Kruger.  In- 
deed, the  one  President  stands  towards  the 
other  much  as  the  one  state  compares  with 
the  other,  or  rather  as  the  citizens  of  one 
state  compare  socially  with  those  of  the 
other.  I was  forcibly  reminded  of  this 
by  a gentleman  in  Bloemfontein,  whom  I 
somewhat  irritated  by  referring  to  Boers 
as  being  the  same  in  both  states.  He  took 
me  sharply  to  task  for  my  slip,  and  begged 
me  to  remember  that  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  had  to  send  their  children  to 
Grey  College,  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
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litical  anachronism;  Steyn  understands 
the  movement  about  him,  and  works  for 
the  future. 

So  interesting  to  me  were  the  few  per- 
sonal talks  I enjoyed  with  the  President 
that  before  leaving  Bloemfontein  I tried  to 
buy  a sketch  of  his  life.  But  in  vain.  As 
in  the  case  of  Kruger,  no  one  had  found 
it  expedient  to  print  his  biography.  It 
seemed  at  first  strange  to  me,  for  in  Eng- 
land or  America  we  should  have  had  in 
print  certainly  the  outlines  of  such  men's 
careers.  Perhaps  the  explanation  for 
Africa  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  Presidents 
become  personally  known  to  every  farmer 
of  their  respective  states  long  before  they 
aspire  to  the  honors  of  the  Presidency.  It 
is  said  of  Kruger  that  he  knows  person- 
ally every  voting- man  in  the  Transvaal. 
Perhaps  my  informant  (a  member  of  the 
Volksraad)  spoke  of  Kruger  when  he  was 
more  active  and  fit  to  travel.  He  ad- 
mitted that  of  late  there  had  been  in- 
stances when  young  men  had  called  upon 
him  whose  faces  he  did  not  know.  Of 
course  he  at  once  asked  their  names.  But 
the  moment  they  had  spoken  that  much, 
the  old  man  readily  recalled  their  fathers 
and  all  their  family  affairs. 

This  being  true  of  Kruger,  it  is  still 
more  so  of  Steyn  to-day,  for  he  has  trav- 
elled his  state  more  than  Oom  Paul  has 
the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  a much  smaller 
state,  with  a smaller  population.  When, 
therefore,  the  people  voted  for  Steyn  as 
President,  there  was  not  one  that  had  to 
be  told  what  sort  of  a man  he  was — that 
had  to  be  enlightened  upon  his  career  by 
professional  campaign  speakers.  In  Amer- 
ica and  England  voters  are  called  upon  to 
support  candidates  whose  names  they  may 
never  have  heard  six  weeks  before  election 
day;  and  in  America  at  least  it  has  often 
been  the  case  that  the  man  likely  to  suc- 
ceed as  a Presidential  candidate  is  one 
almost  unknown  before.  Nearly  all  the 
candidates  nominated  during  the  last  fifty 
years  illustrate  this. 

President  Steyn  enjoyed  in  his  youth 
the  best  education  which  South  Africa 
could  afford,  in  the  Grey  College  of  Bloem- 
fontein.  I took  much  interest  in  visiting 
this  school,  which  is  a monument  to  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Grey,  once  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony.  It  was  a novelty  to  see 
here  two  languages  in  use  side  by  side, 
the  text-books  being  some  in  Dutch  and 
some  in  English.  There  appeared  to  be 


no  disposition  to  boycott  the  English 
tongue;  on  the  contrary,  the  pupils  from 
the  Transvaal  made  the  long  journey  to 
Grey  College  because  they  were  there  not 
only  taught  English,  but  also  in  other 
things  taught  better.  The  High-School 
of  the  Transvaalers  at  their  capital,  Pre- 
toria, is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a “Hol- 
lander” who  hates  the  English  tongue  so 
much  that  he  would  rather  his  pupils 
learned  nothing  than  that  they  should 
learn  it  through  that  medium.  The 
Transvaal  government  makes  to  that 
Hollander  High-School  enormous  grants, 
and  still  their  burghers  insist  on  keeping 
away  from  it,  or  of  patronizing  the  rival 
school  two  hundred  miles  away.  Here  is 
another  lesson  in  the  wisdom  of  not  be- 
ing guided  by  the  spirit  of  “ race  hatred.” 

I have  had  great  difficulty  in  gleaning 
the  few  facts  I am  here  bringing  together 
about  President  Steyn ; fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  little  I have  is  on  good  author- 
ity. 

After  leaving  school,  young  Steyn 
worked  upon  the  farm  of  his  father. 
He  did  exactly  what  other  young  Boers 
did,  and  no  doubt  at  that  time  looked  for- 
ward to  a life  devoted  mainly  to  his  cattle 
range,  his  black  workmen,  and  the  little 
interests  surrounding  the  average  tax- 
payer in  a free  community.  Of  course 
he  had  to  be  a horseman,  for  riding  is  the 
normal  manner  of  getting  about  in  that 
country;  and  of  course  he  became  expert 
with  the  rifle,  for  not  to  be  able  to  ride 
and  shoot  is  there  quite  as  anomalous  as 
along  our  rivers  to  find  a youngster  who 
cannot  swim  and  handle  a pair  of  oars. 

In  1876,  however,  when  the  young 
Steyn  was  nineteen  years  old,  an  event 
happened  which  changed  the  whole  of 
his  life's  plan.  He  received  a visit  from 
Mr.  Justice  Buchanan,  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  High  Court,  a visit  that  gave  ob- 
vious satisfaction  to  both  host  and  guest. 
My  informant  did  not  mention  the  fact, 
but  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  a justice 
of  the  High  Court  would  not  “visit” 
a young  man  of  nineteen  in  the  house 
of  that  young  man's  father.  The  elder 
Steyn  was  in  Bloemfontein,  attending  to 
his  duties  as  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  having  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  that  important  body,  and  also 
“a  valued  and  trusted  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Brand,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  No- 
thing, by-the-way,  could  better  illustrate 
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the  tormpv  relations  between  this  repub-  betaine.  imfep*ndcw  towards 

lie  amH'Jreai  Britain  thin  that  the  burgh  Eddish  uahies wsigniu  with  more 
er  President  >hauhi  wear  with  pri$£  t»he  'thin  ' firiS^'AT'e.  ^nteeft  ih  the 

title  of  an  E«rgii<m  knight.  8;r  John  K glorious  <Uvy$-  r*f  IT?#,  ■ Wo-  amused  our- 
dead;  bufhis  wiibnr  Ikes  in' I^Hn  ^d^lVvSSjl ••  the'  effigies  of 

'.  '•  ■ * •;  " - • ■•  ••'•.  "'•■  ■•  " ■ o ' 

• • 
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>£ Untwnsluhl  evidence-  she  has,  .QfeOrge  III.  that th*r 
that  tlie  memoty  of  her  husband  is  well  Boors  would  ii-iv^,  sufiloil  a\  sueh  child 
preserved.  A dozen  Jam^on  raids  could  play.  I happened  to  b*  in  Btaiunfo-nfein  on 
mil  make:  her  people  distrust  her  Tor  bar-  Queen  Virtoria  s hirUidHt.  and,  in  spiv?  of 

•»'  .1*  ’ ’U"’t  ■.  ■ '-.i r--:  "i  -iil  T.  _ _ . '•»’*'-  ;.  . /V  "»•  i t>«ri» 


ing  au  English,  title  Grey  College  and  'the-  Jarnosou  raid.  it  seemed  as  though' Eng- 
Lady  Brand  are  i iti-t i» « # r u; yis  ui  Bloemfon  lifch  sentiment  governed  the  pl.H’o  V p .to 
rein.  the  year  of  iny  v # siir  ibe  Anglican  elevgy- 

When  Pr*&i dent  B ra i id  & f jell low- ci 1 1 ze  n s jtnetfji  liad  pet^isleotly  and  vitfonsi  vrly  usetl 
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the  English  formula  in  praying  for  the 
sovereign ; that  is  to  say,  Afrikander  Epis- 
copalians, citizens  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  each  week  prayed  for  a “ sovereign 
Lady  Queen  Victoria,”  begged  the  Al- 
mighty to  “confound”  her  enemies,  and 
otherwise  acted  as  though  these  words 
meant  nothing.  For  forty  years  the  Epis- 
copal Church  used  this  formula  unchal- 
lenged. Up  to  this  year  (1896)  the  prayer 
for  the  Queen  appeared  a matter  of  course; 
after  the  Jameson  raid  honest  English 
Afrikanders  asked  themselves  if  they 
could  conscientiously  respond  to  such  a 
prayer,  knowing  that  this  raid  against 
their  sister  republic  was  commanded  by 
officers  wearing  the  uniform  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Justice  Buchanan  was  visiting  the 
nineteen -year- old  Steyn,  doubtless,  dur- 
ing one  of  his  circuits,  when  the  judges 
are  made  welcome  at  the  best  farms  along 
their  route.  When  lie  returned  to  the  cap- 
ital and  met  the  father  of  Marthinas 
Theunis,  he  gave  that  father  a glowing 
account  of  the  boy  who  had  entertained 
him — said  that  the  young  man  had  tal- 
ents which  should  be  developed,  and  final- 
ly persuaded  him  to  send  his  son  abroad 
to  study  law. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  life* 
of  President  Steyn.  It  was  a momentous 
step  for  the  father  to  allow.  It  was  a 
costly  experiment  — so  costly  that  few 
/m  the  Orange  Free  State  attempted  it. 
From  Bloemfontein  to  the  coast  there 
were  as  yet  no  railways.  The  nearest 
port  was  Durban,  about  300  miles  away, 
through  a wild  and  dangerous  country. 
Cape  Town  was  about  600  miles  off,  through 
territory  equally  inhospitable.  Johan- 
nesburg had  not  been  heard  of,  nor  was 
it  to  be  for  yet  ten  years.  Kimberley 
was  furnishing  a feverish  excitement  to 
a few  speculators,  but  few  suspected  the 
steady  output  that  was  to  take  place 
under  the  genius  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  The 
Zulu  war  had  not  yet  commenced.  In 
fact,  when  young  Steyn,  in  1876,  began 
his  long  land  journey  of  300  miles  to  the 
coast,  and  his  7000  miles  of  sea  journey 
round  the  Cape  to  England,  I doubt  if  at 
average  dinner  tables  in  London  one  per- 
son out  of  one  hundred  had  ever  heard 
the  name  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  let 
alone  that  of  its  President.  Africa  was 
known  then  in  so  far  as  Livingstone  had 
been  there,  and  Stanley  had  written  a 


book  about  finding  him.  No  one  dreamed 
that  any  white  people  would  ever  go  there 
for  the  serious  purpose  of  becoming  Af- 
rikanders. True,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  known  to  be  an  important  strategic 
station,  where  life  was  tolerable  to  Euro- 
peans, but  for  the  rest,  the  huge  expanse 
of  South  Africa  stretching  from  the  Cape 
to  the  Zambezi  River,  a distance  about 
equal  to  that  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  was  about  as  little  known  as  were 
fifty  years  ago  our  rich  territories  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

Young  Steyn  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  before  him,  and  studied 
the  practice  and  the  philosophy  of  law 
not  merely  in  England,  but  in  Holland 
as  well.  Six  years  he  spent  in  Europe — 
years  devoid  of  historic  incident  so  far 
as  his  student  life  was  concerned,  but  in 
that  time  he  was  learning  more  than  law. 
He  was  studying  the  means  by  which 
little  England  dotted  the  seas  with  her 
merchant  ships,  and  rolled  up  at  home 
ever-increasing  comfort  and  population. 
He  had  in  Holland  an  object-lesson  of 
how  one  nation  can  stand  still  while  an- 
other moves  forward.  To  day  the  public 
acts  of  President  Steyn  are  influenced,  to 
an  extent  he  himself  probably  does  not 
realize,  by  the  education  he  received  dur- 
ing his  six  years’  residence  abroad.  Paul 
Kruger  and  most  Boers  believe,  and  no 
doubt  honestly,  that  England  is  powerful 
merely  because  she  maintains  soldiers 
and  war-ships  and  delights  in  oppression. 
Steyn  may  have  thought  this  before  he 
crossed  the  seas,  and  shared  in  this  respect 
the  feelings  of  his  neighbors.  Soon, 
however,  he  saw  that  the  source  of  power 
in  England  resided  not  in  the  Queen,  nbt 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  army  and  navy.  He  saw 
that  the  strength  of  England  lay  in  the 
collective  strength  of  strong  Englishmen 
exercising  their  energies  in  a community 
governed  with  the  utmost  practicable 
freedom.  Steyn  studied  the  British  con- 
stitution closely,  and  there  learned  the 
greatest  lesson  which  a statesman  can  lay 
to  heart,  namely,  that  the  making  of  laws 
is  easy,  but  that  good  administration  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  good  gov- 
ernment. In  England  Steyn  saw  that  the 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  had  their  per- 
sonal rights  and  political  liberty  protected 
quite  as  effectually  as  were  those  in  the 
so-called  republics  of  Africa,  where  Eng- 
land was  usually  personified  as  a heart- 
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Irss  tynuih  He  m\\\  as  Mr.  Kruger 
bad  never  hem*  able  to  that 
wkn  Euglbh  legislation  km  regard 
£u  Sindh  Africa  feui  been 
it  wa}»  because  iiliad  been  done  uuder 
>nisaj,>jyreliCf  istoti.  Stbyii  re  turned  to 
Africa  ii>'»  less  a yoptiblican,  but  one 
fib Ht  tu  see  that  it,  takes  mbre  than  a 
name  *ml  A^tronuiii^fatn^jiib  U*  make 
a true  republic 

I have  -f-x  fit  ikied  t h if  souvewh^i, 
for  wife n.  Av^  come  to  lo^k  ai  the 
Tmusyaa  1 \vfc  $ha fl  ae*’  the  rad ici\l 
diffcreitcof  beifreeh  Wfovei*rt- 
■itixiiiM''  of  tlie^e  ;twi  Africa# 
d i fte retires  such  as  we  sw  between 
turn  .brothers  one  of  whom  seeks  an 
education  while  the  other  prefers  to 
grow  up  amongst  jcatife, 

in  1881-  \ nun  4-  Steyr*,  now  twenty - 
tiw  years  of  age,  relumed  to  his  na- 
tive wmn try.  fnl t of  eriilpisia^ni  far 
1 1 is  profess'inu . He  did  ku4  con ie  ter 
eriOmse  Bir*  old  friends  mml  his 
iwgjdmm  had  no  to  hml  1dm 

spoiled  by>  v his  life  ih  gr  ail  cities;  ‘ 
no  the:  contrary,  he  was  ihe  same 
Tkemiik  8ieyuv  strbng&r  m h is  Ca- 
pacities and  more:  for  Ith* 

knowledge  He  vcrinmed  With  pi.ek\ 


BOfcH  SESTB*  aV  ARDl^O  T«E  LITOUE  FORT  OF 
In  IXi  HO^-TFti  N 

. tViiti  » *wii  tit*  4«iib*r. 


knowledge. ' He  returned  Wit) i plea-. 

shire- tea ' scieieu^^wber^, the-:  repo  m riot.  of  most  emphatically  pronounced.  In  my 
women  was  held  pi* red,: jr^Hgteu  days  of  kga!  practice  before  ilo-  judges 
was  still  a re.d  j}dn«X;  vrht-yr  the  .<dra?v  <J  the  New  Vork  Suprrme.  C'dtiH-  it  used 
p|  found  welcome  ru  every  hsrui  house.  .to  be  the  common  talk  u»iunjL'$t  member*- 
where  pndjper^:  ^f»4  iraihps  were  nu-  at  tile  fear  Assobmtten  how  thi*  judge  hr 
knowh,  wtidre  rich  and  poof  had  not  yet:  thM  might  he  influenced : e helber  it  were 
learned  that  they  should  hate  one  tin  possible  to  impeach  a third.  In  short;  it 
other.  In  (he  Oningy  Free  State  is  real-  required  some  exporienee  at  iln  ha?-  in 
i/e, i a state  of  society  which  we  of  New  say  that  .smdj  Y>r  *<w  j.  a judge  was  wholly 
York  Add  Lohilmi  talk  ubovit  W ideal,  or  capiddO/ ln>ri>^t,  or  free  from  strung  peijit- 
as  having  possibly  existed  in  some  past  ical  bias,  While, f.  wu$  in  the  Trmiyvmri 
golden  are.  one  of  the  pnuvipal.  judge*  w;».*  there  com 

: . / > J vdekd.  md  uf  hnvthg  merely  tihtfplei 

-Bteyn  pnHiiscd  six  years  at  the  bar  of  bribi*\  .but  of  hindui'  -idn owe  i bmu 
Micr  Supreme  iVmrt  of  bfe  mitive  Mate;'*.*  - T{ie.i!ay8  that  Mtv*S}cj;b 
Mum  l«c  was  made  Attorney  OeneraL  und  circuit  oVer*  Hu*  -pr;nri»>-  of  !«r*  'n.;;o  re 
ie  ^e^r;ihan  «Vy  r thei*^ f t^r  rat^d  coihVtiw;'  wbf*e  t]i^  irt  ivlVieh  lm  fe>ri>ieA 
to  tin*  li'euch,  at  the  age  ^>f  iliilyv-tw^  the  fi  kmdship.s  winch  i^nuUed  in  making 
Ami  during  Uu?  .si \ x ears  between  this  him  President.  Si x years **t  hircuiVridibg 
onpoi;timt  step  and  'ide^tetl  yreBi-  ib  #mqh  u c i>  uni  ry  as  i i * a t t ua  k es  a man 

ileuh  I tiii»  insured’  on  the  iMS>f  ainhorityy  eithri*  very  much  liked  or  very  nmclr  di*- 
tU«tw'ni>V?UTe  was  set  liked  Yhe  pc<»plc  hf  th^f.  eodijlty  are 

aside  nvvit^edi.1'  all  free  farmers,  nnd  ri><-  judge  u*ust  throw* 

H jihliciary  in  the  sv»«rld.  I venture  himself  Upon  flm  hospilulity  uf  tin*  pVi>. 
Uj  tiiVtik.  ^optwiahths  xnbmcQm pf^^ly  l]Ue.  pJ6  exactlv  as  vumhl  th^prKn^l  katri^kw/ 
cdbii(ldhc^>f  t iibs^ bvef  who m if; fe,plaive<l  There  ard  no  reads  in  that  country; axui  a 
titan  U'ml  tit  this  state. , Thi^'  bnife^r  I bn*l^r«is:yd^  xvi>ndcr:  J uytge 
spi  ttec  udllf  m^tiy  lawyers  oif  both  ]mr*  in  i ,:wo  ivhiie%f  gig:  draw  n hybmr 

li'wi, , Lrut  Clii^  pfti^  caric)a&j0i!  mu»Urig«,  forded  the  ifvers  aft  berat  he 
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might.  picked  his  w>ty  amidst  the  gullies  Church  besides,  was  d -.safer  man  in  such 
and  wallow*  that  abound  over  the  fields  a crisis  than  we,n*u  loyal  a ritiaUm  as  Mr. 
ns,  they  do  iu  our  Western  country,  imade  Fraxer;  for.Fi'^o1  is-  not  n l$mr  name, 
.'fu#  tires  &i  tneul  tiine  from  eattlk  dung,  and  Fraser  -rej\H?JWMsis • tb*  blood  of  lire 
broiled  his  beet  or  mutton  chops  like  any  Jj&tiwmn  tribe  rather  than  i hat  of  tiie 
muyhwatn  and  let  liispivuie*  browseitboiii  grfeii i Trekker^’  - the  Dutch  Pilgrim 
under  tio  move  n?sir;«in!.  than  mdibfoig  Fathers.."  Ho^yer,  J prefer to  think 
At  night  he  kuo^Kod  at  the  df>(M-  of  0.  that  bib?  the  election  been  in  1F&Y 

i^K’lrn  an;  the  h»sl  would  sh*ak»y  him  by  rather  than  ym:  F*brt\&i'y  1$  o(lfc!*b,  Stfy» 
tl|e  hand,  hid  l*nn  ^elcotne,  |teesconi  him  would  still  have. bjtf*:n ' 
ie*  t Juki  ‘ fying  jnkk**ury.  < y " \/< ' , ‘1;  ;>  y\  ; 

hut  *>r  ii<?u*e J^rkap^  he  *u?ent  V o’ 1 * '\.<y  Y.y 

the  night  in  jibed,  perhaps  foi  th*  floor — President  Stern  iy?*Vt\nnally  it  ilonn^r 

sit  any  w a*  tin*  best  whifl)  the  farm-  tie  uiau.  most  happy  frrbis  home.  w it  h h^ 

Vr  could  afford;  BU\vii  never  left  such  j mfo,  ht*  hoy,  and  his  three  iiiUo  girls- 
house  without  having  mad*/  of  its  .inmates  Hr  married  iu  a lady  distingubhed 

fi’ieutis  f<»r  life,  llis  talnr,  slriuug,  thgni  fo;  her  w.’o.mjilislinient)?  as  well  n*  .tor 
fled,  and  yet  sywi pal /mim  noouuu*  appeal  her  beauty  the  eldest  daughter  of  tW 
•nd.  strongly  to  pen  f /Ip  whose  \ly&  are  Key.  Odih  Fraser,  the  !>nu*h  Reformed 
vhulecl, . reflec'ti^a.  Hod  Tree  fr-oni  churns  umioMer  nf  FldHppoJis.  j town  iu  iho 
His  opponent  for  11m  Fn^ulbney  v>hh  Ofonge  Fiw  SUte  The  foihtur  iiriu  rtifo 
his  wife's,  mjc!*%  'Mr.  J id.  Fraser,  Ytftt*  uier  of Mrs.  SMeyr*  a r*  both  S&'otHi.  aiid 
Was  .chairman  <>  f the  Voiksraad.  and  as  there  fore  If  ruce  hatred  phwyed  on  .impor* 
«ucb  en joyed an  ahnost  pv«s^^|^e  right  taut  part  hi  t Vie  Pw-sidenual  earn p;ngu  .*? 
to  the  yuiff  pages'  of  the.  people  Sieva,  Mr.  $foyn,  ii  must  Have  played  as  -niu cU 
(lOw^veK  heat  him  six  tyi  pm,  TJiei’e  was  for  iheoiher. 

a whisper  that,  even  . liere.  Urn  "•  Jamesou  The  i'»w;rz.  of  kings,  great  : 

business'4  had  aii  influence,  thai  Steyu,  sueccs^fui  iniyney  makers,  ai\d  ^Ueji  ^rek- 
a&  an  A frikander  of  1 futeh  Boer  ancestry,  ers  after  power  >vi^  for  most  pu.rt  so 
and  a ni^rnber  • pf  ike ' Hntyfc. . Informed.  fiH-ed  nitf  i ::o£t$  of  set  ifeh  ilnd  ‘lit  j us* 
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lice . that ‘t/iuch  ^idm#  about  them  is  apt  remitfif.f  .the  eau.se  pf  .friotipn  between  the 
lb  make  mu;  think  ihm  moral  virtue  Vnlksnpid  and  the  ClH^f  "Justice.  So 
boUte  tip  place  in  public  mest.  The:  wall  and  unselfishly  did  he  work  U'iHtthe 
WW.  imp*  wumf  for  us  is  it,  therefore-  to  -breach  was  closed^  tittil  the  Chief  Justice 

Uffc  -of  | ITuNHWht  tvho  ha-  cmj'io  to  this  litre  to  -pi v ; \svr0u?-  myijifprrt^ul,  that 
bptiorovUh  tTooPJ  calculated  to  sfinui-  nofedy  in  ih£  state  was  better  pleased 
la^te  mtlier  ;dur  trust  in  we  ^9^  '* 

li.Uarau  gtutdtH&s.  . ' ‘ Xft  iM&ybttfor*  Btfcyn  had  bt.^M  th#d>? 

Foir  mstyoiee,  wlwm;$te>h  hat!  been  but  • judgMlte John  Bruml, 
three  ye&rx ■U';h»d>p*  there  appeared  serious  had  also  a disagreement  with  the  VYdks- 
d ? n->- j >f  losing  the  C'Utef  j ustice  because  mad,  or  flop^  of  'ftii^rc.seitUiU  yes,  but  it. 
#f  ft  itftweeu;  him  eer*  was  ru  kfewH  outenJe 

tain  members  of  the  legislature  < Volks-  knew  what  the  e.*ymse  of  quarrel  was.  It 
raadte  If  ibis<Jhi»d\f  ustiee  had  resigned,  mulled,  however,  in  the  resignation  «f 
Sieyu  wonld  have  bneir  W*  fcJMwassoiv  as ' -.P-mMeii t Brandy  Xl  fa  wpctlx  outing  that 
being  the  next  in  rank  Iteio  was  u great  to  this  day  the  people  tuf • Bkjemfonteni 
temptation  for  a young  man,  then  only  do  not  know  the  exact  subject,  of  this 
about  th iHy  five  yours  old.  Nhit  tner^ly*' ; V|ib>rA‘h  ^ \ • 

vrits  th»  gr^ait  tepuordp  ; \Xlmi  '<l4A4yoe:tlo  • 1 Bley  t>  heard  of  Fm- 

substantial  tiirreu.se  tti  his  s:ilury.  &n3  KidtUtl  Brand's  resigns  lieu  .lie  at  once 
Steyn  wu»  w:rt;.-&.  mdi  Mimtl.  ;'. i*  tlx$  Mayor  of  Bltmpyf^hielp 
Jjprd  CfituucatyoP  <Ba&oh  iind  licggftd  hitxt  to  call  &, . pu  hife  nifteii  u#- 

dust  and  did  unutterable  arts  of  menu-  The  Mayor,  dkl  »«*•  and  on  tins  ocea^on 
ne5^  tecum  pa*&  &i\<k  hiss  hifporUtiir  that*  yh>img  Stay tu  theti  thirty  yzars  phi, made 
tins  promotion,  Ids  first  public  ^p]KiiiiicUce.  other  thun  nt 

Judg-e  SUyn  hi  this  crisis  mole  into  the  bar  Ite  here  oBVjed  a molulioii 
consideration  first  the  good  of  lufr  cotm 

try,  He  reflated  tluibhuthof  Ins  axso-  i gnat  ion.  Amimgst  otl‘C!'  t!mjg>  1m*  *>aid: 
yiafe  jiidgcs  vv*  ic  h^  Sephns.  and  »bul  “Though  we  do  not  know  what  the  cause 
if  he  twftcatue  | [Milyl  he  vkdtdd  be  of  disagreenieiit  ia, iuve  $uch  coulV 

tnjpyvutc ya-  trdiniipl*  iiunlly  depew  ui  the  father  pf  bur  s,tat^  that  we 

bin  jf  ftr*.  He  ihei^ft>ry  unJie^iiJHnvgJy  have  tic?  he4tHticm  in ■ii*fcw*g  him  W with- 
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The  occasion  was  a triumph  for  Steyn 
as  well  as  for  Sir  John  Brand,  for  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  Steyn's 
popularity  in  that  year  was  so  great  in 
Bloemfontein  that  he  was  strongly  pressed 
to  become  Mayor,  but  that  honor  he  de- 
clined, though  at  the  time  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  town  council. 

Mr.  Steyn,  in  the  midst  of  his  new  Presi- 
dential honors,  and  housed  in  the  official 
mansion,  often  speaks  of  his  circuit-riding 
days  as  the  pleasantest  of  his  life.  On 
his  return  from  England  his  health  was 
somewhat  impaired  by  too  close  confine- 
ment to  study,  and  on  joining  the  bar  he 
followed  the  circuit  largely  on  account  of 
the  benefit  to  his  health,  and  with  com- 
plete success,  as  we  have  seen,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  A friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s, who  shared  the  circuit  riding  with 
him,  told  me  this  to  illustrate  the  variety 
in  the  life  of  an  “ Afrikander”  judge: 

In  one  small  town  Mr.  Steyn  was  treat- 
ed badly  by  the  keeper  of  the  only  inn. 
He  was  a selfish  man,  and  thought  that 
he  could  maintain  a monopoly.  He  put 
five  of  Mr.  Steyn’s  party  in  one  room, 
which  was  a very  small  one,  with  a mud 
floor  and  no  window.  In  the  language 
of  my  informant,  “the  food  and  tea  and 
coffee  were  such  that  we  could  not  eat 
or  drink  them ; and  his  insolence  such  as 
we  found  equally  difficult  to  swallow.” 

Steyn  remonstrated  with  the  man,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  did  not  give  them  bet- 
ter things  for  their  money  he  and  his 
party  would  not  come  to  his  inn  when, 
six  months  hence,  they  should  hold  court 
in  that  town.  But  the  rude  host  became 
still  more  offensive.  His  answer  was, 
“You  can’t  help  yourselves;  this  is  the 
only  hotel  in  town.” 

In  due  time  the  same  circuit  - riders 
once  more  came  around  to  the  same  place, 
and  all  bore  in  mind  the  discomforts  they 
had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  rude 
host.  So  they  made  a camp  outside  of 
the  village,  and  staid  there  happily  for 
four  days  and  four  nights.  This  made 
the  innkeeper  very  angry,  and  he  sought 
to  compel  the  party  to  once  more  come  to 
his  wretched  hotel.  He  happened  to  be 
the  only  butcher  in  the  village  as  well  as 
the  only  innkeeper,  and  he  refused  to 
sell  them  any  meat  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  camp.  He  was  so  powerful  in 
town  that  he  even  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  baker  to  boycott  the  encampment. 


But  this  boycott  was  a lamentable  fail- 
ure. There  were  six  in  the  camping  party, 
all  supplied  with  sporting  pieces.  But 
they  had  been  surfeited  elsewhere  with 
partridge  and  antelope,  and  wanted  mut- 
ton > So  they  bought  a sheep  from  a 
neighboring  farmer,  and  drove  it  to  camp, 
where  it  was  neatly  slaughtered  by  ex- 
pert hands.  It  was  Mr.  Advocate  Steyn 
and  another  member  of  the  circuit  who 
drove  this  sheep  through  the  main  street 
of  the  village  and  past  the  door  of  the 
surly  innkeeper.  The  burghers  in  gen- 
eral were  very  much  amused,  but  not  so 
the  would-be  boycotter.  Of  course  when 
the  people  in  town  learned  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  camping  party 
were  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  every 
article  of  food  which  skilful  cooks  could 
prepare,  and  they  did  very  well  without 
the  baker — thanks  to  a certain  lady.  As 
to  this  surly  innkeeper,  his  behavior  was 
advertised  so  effectually  throughout  the 
country  that  when  Mr.  Steyn  again  visit- 
ed this  village  the  man  had  already  been 
forced  to  go  away,  so  completely  had  his 
house  been  shunned  by  travellers.  Mr. 
Steyn  and  his  friends  little  dreamed  how 
completely  that  innkeeper  could  be  pun- 
ished for  his  behavior— and  without  ap- 
peal to  a court  of  law. 

Steyn’s  mother  was  a noble  specimen 
of  womanhood,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother equally  so.  The  President  to-day 
speaks  with  great  feeling  of  the  much 
that  he  owes  to  their  teaching,  and  still 
more  to  their  example.  His  mother  was 
a daughter  of  the  famous  Boer  leader 
Wessels — a name  spoken  in  the  two  re- 
publics of  South  Africa  as  we  of  New 
England  mention  the  pioneers  of  the  May 
flower.  Wessels  was  a “ vortrekker  ” — 
one  of  the  emigrants  who  went  forth  into 
the  wilderness  in  1836,  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  shooting  Kaffirs  and  lions. 
The  mother  of  our  hero  led  this  savage 
life  during  her  infancy,  and  came  into 
the  Orange  Fi*ee  State  before  Bloemfon- 
tein or  Wynburg  or  any  other  settlement 
had  been  founded.  She  is  described  to 
me,  by  one  who  knew  her,  as  a “God- 
fearing, pious,  patriotic,  gentle,  and  lov- 
ing woman,  who  lived  and  died  devoted 
to  her  children.”  She  was  splendidly 
hospitable,  and  to  those  near  her  she  was 
the  embodiment  of  nobility  and  good- 
ness. No  one  who  conversed  with  her 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  her  strong  cli&r- 
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acter.  She  filled  her  son’s  mind  with 
pictures  of  early  Boer  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  liberty;  taught  him  the  history 
of  his  ancestors — talked  to  him  as  an 
American  mother  might  whose  memory 
had  embraced  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  long  seven  years  of  fighting  be- 
tween that  and  the  surrender  at  York- 
town.  But  there  was  no  bitterness  in  the 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Steyn,  no  disposition  to 
be  unfair.  The  “Great  Trek”  of  1836, 
and  the  subsequent  hardships,  she  accept- 
ed as  dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence. That  she  should  hate  the  Eng- 
lish because  they  were  instruments  of 
this  Providence  never  occurred  to  her. 
She  taught  her  son  to  love  liberty,  to 
love  his  country,  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  men  who  had  built  up  the  strug- 
gling state,  and  to  give  his  last  drop  of 
blood  in  the  maintenance  of  that  state's 
independence.  Some  might  see  in  this 
the  preaching  of  defiance  to  the  mother 
colony.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Boer's  view 
of  his  Church,  his  relations  to  his  own 
government,  and  to  his  neighbor.  The 
right  of  “private  judgment,”  for  which 
Martin  Luther  joined  issue  with  the  Ro- 
man Pope,  carries  with  it,  in  the  Boer 
mind,  the  right  to  govern  himself  to  a 
degree  never  before  attempted  by  God- 
fearing and  law-abiding  people.  Had  the 
English  law  makers  in  London  half  un- 
derstood the  Boer  character,  there  never 
would  have  been  the  “Great  Trek”  of 
1836  ; had  they  understood  the  Americans 
of  1776,  there  would  have  been  no  “ Bos- 
ton Tea  Party.” 

But  that  is  something  else. 

The  father  of  the  President,  Marthinas 
Steyn,  was  a man  of  decided  parts.  I need 
only  to  recall  that  he  was  for  many  years 
the  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
late  President,  a friendship  which  closed 
only  with  the  death  of  Sir  John  Brand. 
He  was  a strict  father  to  young  Theunis. 
His  sons  rose  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
and  early  became  inured  to  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it.  If  the  future  President 
asked  permission  to  go  to  a dance  at  the 
house  of  a neighbor,  however  far  away, 
it  was  always  upon  condition  that  he  re- 
turned home  immediately  after  the  affair, 
and  was  up  and  at  work  at  the  usual 
hour  next  morning.  No  doubt  young 
Theunis  smarted  under  many  a restraint 
that  would  have  driven  many  high-spir- 
ited lads  to  open  mutiny,  but  for  the  gen- 


uine admiration  and  respect  he  entertain- 
ed for  both  his  parents.  For  his  father 
showed  that  he  always  had  his  boy’s  good 
at  heart,  whatever  form  it  might  take. 
The  elder  Steyn  was  a conscientious  and 
industrious  man;  lie  was.  moreover,  an 
excellent  farmer.  In  his  dress  he  was  so 
particularly  neat  that  lie  was  nicknamed 
“Blank  Stevel” — “Shiny  Shoes,”  as  we 
might  put  it.  These  individually  trifling 
items  I have  taken  pains  to  preserve  here, 
not  because  historically  it  is  of  critical 
moment  whether  a certain  Steyn  did  or 
did  not  have  his  boots  blacked,  but  be- 
cause I hold  it  to  be  of  great  interest  to 
recall  that  the  parents  of  President  Steyn 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  for  qual- 
ities that  made  them  conspicuous  exam- 
ples for  good  amongst  their  own  people; 
and,  indeed,  would  have  made  them  im- 
portant members  of  any  society  where 
moral  standards  were  high.  Paul  Kru- 
ger speaks  with  gratitude  of  his  parents, 
as  does  President  Steyn.  But  the  elder 
Steyns  would  no  doubt  have  been  classed 
by  the  elder  Krugers  as  fools  for  wasting 
so  much  money  upon  their  youngsters’ 
education. 

It  was  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
nineteen  that  young  Steyn  served  his 
farmer  apprenticeship,  taking  complete 
charge  of  the  estate  at  times,  and  man- 
aging so  well  as  to  earn  the  praise  even 
of  his  exacting  father. 

The  earlier  years,  between  his  twelfth 
and  fifteenth,  he  spent  with  his  maternal 
grandmother  in  Bloemfontein.  She  took 
charge  of  the  lad,  and  made  a home  for 
him  and  his  two  elder  brothers  while 
Theunis  attended  Grey  College.  Presi- 
dent Steyn  speaks  to-day  with  great  affec- 
tion of  this  dear  old  graudmother,  wife 
of  the  famous  pioneer  Wessels.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  had  all  those  good  qualities 
which  distinguished  the  President’s  mo- 
ther, and  of  course  her  age  and  experi- 
ence enabled  her  to  draw  from  the  history 
of  her  people  almost  a complete  record 
of  three  generations.  Young  Steyn  was 
never  weary  of  listening  to  the  tales  of 
his  grandmother;  they  were  to  him  more 
interesting  than  any  book  of  romance. 
Many  a time  had  Steyn’s  grandmother, 
when  a young  married  woman,  been 
forced  to  fly  in  the  night  because  of  an 
attack  by  the  natives.  One  babe  she  car- 
ried at  her  breast;  another  struggled  by 
her  side.  Their  home  was  an  ox- wagon ; 
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a wholly  new  rpteslb.m  arose,  springing  •babiiuall y iti  Iheir  business  hours,  V<*f' 
f rum  an  unexpected  ybuu^c  in  aD  r-onbb  . alJ  iiiut  l cmild  note.  d>e  garden  party 
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dency — not  even  a policeman  did  I ever 
see  about  his  door. 

But  if  any  of  womankind  has  had  pa- 
tience to  follow  me  so  far,  let  me  tell  her 
a bit  of  romance.  Mrs.  Steyn  has  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  this,  and  probably 
never  will  have. 

When  the  nineteen -year -old  Steyn 
steamed  away  to  Europe  from  South  Af- 
rica, there  was  on  the  same  ship  a bright- 
eyed, fair-haired  girl  of  twelve.  The  jour- 
ney from  South  Africa  is  a long  one. 
Mine,  from  Delagoa  Bay,  around  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  Southampton,  lasted  thirty 
days,  though  I was  not  on  a particularly 
slow  boat.  In  those  thirty  days  we  have 
to  see  very  much  of  our  fellow -passen- 
gers, and  learn  to  judge  them  fairly  well 
— whether  they  can  be  selfish  or  gener- 
ous, entertaining  or  dull.  Young  Steyn 
had  never  seen  this  fair-haired  little  girl 
before,  and  did  not  see  her  again  during 
his  six  years  of  law  study.  But  on  his 
return  to  Bloemfontein  as  a barrister,  the 
first  social  event  in  his  legal  career  was 
the  being  presented  to  a handsome  fair- 
haired young  lady  of  eighteen,  in  whom 
he  recognized  the  little  travelling  com- 
panion of  six  years  before.  She  had  been 
thoroughly  educated,  not  merely  abroad, 
but  also  in  a most  excellent  high-school 
for  girls  established  at  Bloemfontein. 
The  young  advocate  very  properly  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  this  most  attractive 
of  women,  and  in  due  course  offered  him- 
self, was  accepted,  and  discovered,  like 
many  another  in  like  happy  state,  that 
the  contemplation  of  matrimony  means 
war  with  material  obstacles — sometimes 
parents,  sometimes  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood, frequently  both.  Steyn  had  for  his 
fortune  little  more  than  his  education 
and  license  to  accept  briefs.  The  young 
lady’s  father  was  a clergyman.  The  par- 
ents on  both  sides  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  from  the  point  of  view 
taken  in  their  neighborhood,  but  the 
young  people  were  forced  to  remain  mere- 
ly engaged  until  the  young  lawyer  had 
secured  the  means  of  supporting  liis  wife 
independently  — a decision  honorable  to 
all  concerned.  But  this  long  engage- 
ment was  nearly  fatal  to  the  social  ca- 
reer of  one  who  was  Mr.  Steyn’s  intimate 
friend — I shall  call  him  William  Temple. 
For  convenience,  or  a silly  reason  such  as 
people  in  love  can  give,  Steyn,  who  was 
much  abroad  on  circuit,  deemed  it  well 


to  send  the  letters  intended  for  Miss  Fra- 
ser to  the  office  of  his  friend  Temple, 
there  to  be  enclosed  in  another  envelope, 
and  re-addressed  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  friend.  Steyn  perhaps  wished  to 
avoid  being  teased  by  his  friends,  for  in 
the  small  community  in  which  he  moved 
a young  man  could  not  write  often  to 
the  same  young  lady  before  all  the  tea 
tables  would  be  discussing  it. 

This  arrangement  of  the  young  advo- 
cate worked  well  for  a time.  The  secret 
of  the  engagement  was  well  preserved, 
and  the  young  lady  conducted  her  part 
of  the  correspondence  by  also  giving  all 
her  letters  to  William  Temple,  to  be  for- 
warded under  cover  of  his  hand.  William 
Temple  was  the  only  one  besides  the  par- 
ents who  knew  of  the  engagement,  and 
he  would  have  died  at  the  stake  rather 
than  betray  his  trust.  And  now,  my  lady 
reader,  if  you  are  seeking  the  elements 
of  a brand-new  plot,  here  it  is,  fresh  from 
Africa. 

The  tea  tables  of  Bloemfontein  did 
finally  commence  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
this  postally  connected  trio.  One  busy- 
body noticed  that  Miss  Fraser  was  neg- 
lecting the  advocate.  Another  noticed 
that  while  the  advocate  was  away  on 
circuit,  the  young  lady  appeared  alto- 
gether too  much  with  Mr.  William  Tem- 
ple. Another  noticed  that  she  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Temple.  Another  had 
stopped  a postman  and  learned  from  him 
that  many  letters  came  to  Miss  Fraser  in 
Mr.  Temple’s  handwriting. 

Another  and  another  had  evidence 
more  or  less  circumstantial  to  submit, 
until  finally  the  little  tea-table  society  of 
Bloemfontein  felt  con  vinced  that  William 
Temple  was  basely  utilizing  the  absence 
of  his  friend  Steyn  in  order  treasonably 
to  secure  the  affection  of  Miss  Fraser. 
And  so,  while  the  two  separated  lovers 
were  cheerily  interchanging  their  mes- 
sages through  the  useful  clearing-house 
of  William  Temple,  there  was  gathering 
about  that  honest  man’s  head  such  a 
storm  of  social  indignation  as  in  our 
more  happy  country  could  have  ended 
only  in  summary  lynching.  He  received 
cold  looks  where  formerly  he  had  known 
only  smiles;  old  friends  appeared  con- 
strained when  forced  to  be  near  him;  the 
good  people  were  heard  repeating:  “Poor 
Steyn ! what  a shame  that  he  should  be 
treated  in  this  way!  He  ought  to  come 
back  at  once!”  Men  at  the  club  mooted 
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was  illustrated  most  strongly  to  me  one 
day  while  I was  travelling  with  this  same 
William  Temple  over  the  prairie  country 
called  the  “Conquered  Territory.”  We 
stopped  one  night  at  the  house  of  a Boer 
ranchman  who  knew  the  President  well, 
and  he  told  me  this  story.  It  is  the  more 
precious  to  me  because  Temple,  who  is 
Steyn’s  friend,  had  never  before  heard  it, 
and  was  much  impressed  by  it. 

Steyn  was  not  long  since  in  a gather- 
ing of  his  friends,  and  some  one  of  the 
party  expressed  surprise  that  a certain 
one  should  have  married  another  whose 
grandfather  had  been  a bricklayer. 

At  this  Steyn  spoke  up:  “I  see  nothing 
strange  in  that.  My  own  father  was  a 
wagon -maker,  and  I am  proud  to  think 
that  he  wTas  a good  one  and  an  honest 
one.” 


This  was  not  the  “labor  candidates” 
trick  to  secure  votes.  It  was  the  expres- 
sion of  one  too  frank  to  stand  by  and 
tacitly  endorse  the  false  social  distinction 
made  in  his  hearing.  But  for  this,  most 
of  his  fellow-citizens  would  have  remain- 
ed in  ignorance  that  the  elder  Steyn  had 
ever  been  anything  else  than  the  states- 
man and  gentleman  farmer. 

And  now  I close,  wishing  a long  ami 
happy  life  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Steyn. 
May  the  house  they  now  inhabit  become 
the  Presidency  of  a great  United  South 
Africa,  free  from  the  influence  of  all  out- 
side intrigue,  whether  from  Holland,  from 
Germany,  or  from  Portugal!  Africa  for 
the  “Afrikander”!  Liberty  and  law! 
These  are  better  watchwords  than  those 
whose  sources  are  in  race  hatred  or  pro- 
tectionism. 


THE  HIGHWAY. 

BY  LOUISE  BETTS  EDWARDS. 

rpHE  highway  lies,  all  bare  and  brown, 

X A naked  line  across  the  down. 

Worn  by  a hundred  hurrying  feet. 

The  tide  of  Life  along  it  flows, 

And  busy  Commerce  comes  and  goes. 

Where  once  the  grass  grew  green  and  sweet, 
The  World’s  fierce  pulses  beat. 

Well  for  the  highway  that  it  lies 
The  passageway  of  great  emprise! 

Yet  from  its  dust  what  voices  cry — 

Voices  of  soft  green  growing  things 
Trampled  and  torn  from  earth  which  clings 
Too  closely,  unperceiving  why 

Its  darling  bairns  must  die! 

My  heart’s  a highway,  trodden  down 
By  many  a traveller  of  renown — 

Grave  Thought,  and  burden-bearing  Deeds. 
And  strong  Achievement's  envoy  fares, 

With  laughing  Joys  and  crowding  Cares, 

Along  the  road  that  world  ward  leads — 

Once  rank  with  foolish  weeds. 

Glad  is  my  heart  to  hear  them  pass; 

Yet  sometimes  breathes  a low  Alas! 

The  tender  springing  things  that  grew — 

The  nursling  hopes  their  feet  destroyed, 

Sweet  ignorant  dreams  that  youth  enjoyed— 
And  blossomed  there  the  long  year  through — 
Would  I could  have  them  too! 
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BY  KEY.  H.  R.  HA  WEIS,  M.A. 


I HAVE  often  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  record  anecdotally  how 
much  musical  composers  owed  to  artistes, 
and  how  much  artistes  owed  to  composers. 
Both  are  proverbially  an  “irritable  lot” 
— irritabile  genus  — but  they  “kiss  and 
make  it  up,”  and  as  my  Latin  grammar 
used  to  say,  the  amantium  irce  ariioris 
integratio  is  more  than  all  things  need- 
ful in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  well 
afford  to  live  apart. 

The  good-will  of  singers  and  players  is 
especially  important  to  composers;  and  to 
great  composers,  most  of  all,  to  write  what 
a great  prima  donna  objects  to  sing  is 
perilous;  so  much  so  that  operatic  com- 
posers Bellini,  Rossini,  Verdi,  etc.,  have 
habitually  written  for  certain  singers — 
Grisi  and  Mario,  Lablache,  Taglioni, 
Patti — whilst  even  Mendelssohn  was  not 
above  writing  oratorio  for  his  two  fa- 
vorite exponents,  Jenny  Lind  and  Miss 
Dolby:  the  soprauo  part  of  Elijah  was 
avowedly  written  in  view  of  Jenny  Lind. 
Miss  Dolby  was  the  only  person  in  ora- 
torio that  Jenny  Lind  was  afraid  of,  and 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  them. 
They  watched  each  other  very  jealously, 
and  although  the  operatic  glamour  of  the 
incomparable  Jenny  far  outshone  any- 
thing that  Miss  Dolby  ever  attained  to, 
still  in  the  concert -room  and  in  orato- 
rio she  often  divided  laurels  with  Jenny. 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  first,  because, 
with  rare  exceptions,  like  that  of  Alboni 
and  Trebelli,  both  of  them  contraltos,  the 
soprano  lady  usually  bears  the  palm ; and 
secondly,  because  for  that  very  reason 
there  is  little  rivalry  amongst  them,  as 
they  can  never  sing  the  same  parts,  or 
traverse  each  other’s  orbits. 

Miss  Dolby,  when  Jenny  Lind  came 
to  England  in  1847,  was  a slim-waisted, 
tall,  dark  girl,  well  proportioned,  quite 
solid  and  unethereal,  but  a most  earnest 
and  conscientious  student,  gifted  with  a 
superb  deep  contralto,  and  a bonhomie 
and  homely  grace  of  her  own  that  won, 
without  exactly  fascinating,  the  public  at 
first.  She  was  equally  good  at  a rousing 
Scotch  song  or  a fireside  domestic  ballad 
(John  Hallah  wrote  the  famous  “Three 
Fishers”  for  her  in  his  later  days);  but 
in  oratorio,  and  in  her  own  way,  Miss 
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Dolby  was  supreme — not  second  even  to 
Jenny.  Certainly  she  never  had  that  ex- 
traordinary and  weird  magnetism  which 
made  unmusical  people  like  Stanley,  af- 
terwards the  celebrated  Dean  of  West- 
minster, rave  about  her  great  soprano  ri- 
val, Jenny;  but  the  Dolby  was  better 
looking  than  Jenny,  though  never  down- 
right pretty — dark,  very  dark,  and  hand- 
some, one  might  call  her,  with  a certain 
embonpoint  after  thirty  which  she  bore 
gracefully,  but  which  did  not  add  to  her 
grace. 

Miss  Dolby’s  moment  came.  When 
Jenny  Lind  retired  from  the  stage  the 
Prima  at  once  shone  out  as  an  oratorio 
star  of  the  first  magnitude;  she  thus  di- 
rectly invaded  a sphere  in  which  Clara 
Novello,  soprano,  and  Miss  Dolby,  cou- 
tralto,  reigned  supreme.  Jenny  Lind  did 
not  apparently  accept  the  situation  quite 
as  gracefully  as  she  could  well  have  af- 
forded to  do.  It  was  to  her  a necessity  to 
outshine  every  one.  Mendelssohn  was 
doubtless  a good  deal  smitten  with  the 
Swedish  nightingale.  He  not  unnatural- 
ly wrote  his  great  soprano  parts  with  her 
in  his  eye — or  rather  his  ear.  Many  can 
remember  her  entrancing  singing  of  “ Je- 
rusalem ” in  St.  Paul , and  the  seraphic 
way  in  which  her  divine  voice — spirit,  I 
had  almost  said — would  soar  above  the  rest 
in  the  great  double  quartet  in  Elijah , “ He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  Thee.” 
But  Miss  Dolby  was  not  happy.  She  felt 
quite  aggrieved  at  the  music  of  St.  Paul . 
That  the  first  contralto  singer  in  Eng- 
land, who  had  scored  even  in  Germany 
against  Jenny  Lind,  should  have  so  little 
to  do  in  St.  Paul  was  too  bad ! 

The  following  episode  has,  I believe, 
never  been  printed.  I had  it  from  the 
lips  of  Miss  Dolby’s  sister  (afterwards  Ma- 
dame Sainton),  now  in  Australia. 

“Dr.  Mendelssohn,”  says  Miss  Dolby, 
then  at  the  height  of  her  popularity,  “ I 
do  hope  you  won’t  treat  the  contraltos  so 
badly  in  your  next  oratorio.” 

“ Badly?”  says  Mendelssohn.  “My  dear 
Miss  Dolby,  what  do  you  mean?  I always 
treat  every  one  as  fairly  as  possible.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  says  Miss  Dolby.  “ We’ve 
next  to  nothing  to  do  in  St.  Paul— no- 
thing  to  show  us  off  to  advantage,  I 
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mean.”  Mend^fssohn  was  then  writing 
his  Elijah. 

“Well,  Miss  Dolby,  what  do  you 
want  ?” 

44  I want  two  good  solos  and  some  nice 
little  bits.” 

“Stay!”  says  the  amiable  composer, 
taking  out  his  note-book.  “ * Two  good 
solos  and  some  nice  little  bits ,’  ” and  he 
wrote  it  down,  with  that  well-known  most 
fascinating  smile,  which,  once  seen,  could 
never  be  forgotten.  When  Elijah  came 
out,  in  addition  to  the  “ nice  little  bits ,” 
Miss  Dolby,  to  her  delight,  found  the  two 
immortal  songs  which  she  subsequently 
made  almost  her  own — “Woe!  woe  unto 
them !”  and  “ O rest  in  the  Lord !” 

Dr.  Mendelssohn  sent  for  her,  and  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  a room  downstairs,  he 
tried  over  the  two  songs,  accompanying 
them  himself. 

When  she  had  sung  “Woe!  woe!” 
Mendelssohn  turned  round  and  said, 
“ That  will  be  the  favorite  contralto  song.” 

Miss  Dolby  replied,  “ I differ  from  you, 
Dr.  Mendelssohn.  4 O rest  in  the  Lord !’ 
will  be  the  favorite.  It  will  take  the 
public  far  more  than  4 Woe!  woe!’” 

She  then  sang  it,  Mendelssohn  accom- 
panying in  a sort  of  listening  trance,  with 
his  head  on  one  side — a way  he  had— and 
at  the  end  he  seemed  quite  overcome,  as 
tens  of  millions  have  been  since  by  her 
rendering  of  that  inspired  melody.  “ You 
are  right,  Miss  Dolby:  that  will  be  the 
success!”  And  so  it  was. 

Mendelssohn’s  popularity  in  1846  was 
not  what  it  became  in  1856.  He  owed 
much  to  the  now  forgotten  Mr.  Lockey, 
who  first  sang  the  tenor  part  at  Birming- 
ham, much  to  Sims  Reeves,  much  to  Clara 
Novello  and  to  Jenny  Lind,  but  to  none 
did  he  owe  more  than  to  Miss  Dolby. 

Composers  have  also  owed  much  to 
pianists.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  Chopin  wrote  a good  deal,  as  it  were, 
in  the  presence  of  Liszt.  He  was  never 
equal  himself,  physically,  to  the  musical 
hurricanes  and  tornadoes  which  he  in- 
voked in  his  grand  polonaises,  although 
Liszt  told  me  that 44  Chopin  played  his  own 
compositions  charmingly.”  But  Liszt  of- 
ten played  them  differently;  and  on  one 
occasion  I remember  Liszt  saying  that 
when  he  had  given  quite  an  unexpected 
reading  to  one  of  the  nocturnes,  Chopin 
listened  attentively,  and  then  said,  slow- 
ly, 44  Yes — I did  not  mean  it  like  that,  but 
— but  I think  I like  it  so.” 


Chopin  is  of  course  still  a stock  dish 
at  piano-forte  recitals,  but  Mendelssohn’s 
piano-forte  pieces  are  too  seldom  heard 
now  (1896),  and  seldom  played  at  all  well. 
Of  course  Chopin  is  more  difficult  to  play 
than  Mendelssohn,  but  he  is  far  less  out 
of  date,  though  a contemporary.  In  this 
Chopin  resembles  Schumann.  The  piano- 
forte school  has  not  really  advanced  an 
inch,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  Chopin  in 
composition,  or  beyond  Liszt  in  tech- 
nique. 

I could  never  see  that  Rubinstein  ex- 
celled Liszt,  nor  do  I think  Paderewski 
excels  Rubinstein.  Piano  forte  playing 
has  probably  reached  its  limits.  But  in 
emancipation  of  musical  form  Schumann 
and  Chopin  are  as  much  beyond  Mendels- 
sohn as  Wagner  is  beyond  Schumann. 

Beethoven  sits,  of  course,  as  a colossus 
at  the  fons  et  origo  of  nineteenth-century 
music;  but  he  is  the  beginning,  and  Wag- 
ner is  the  end.  Into  these  thorny  ques- 
tions of  relative  progress  I do  not  propose 
further  to  enter  here.  The  sad  fact  re- 
mains that  one  of  the  most  charming 
writers  for  the  piano-forte  has  ceased  to 
be  commonly  played  outside  schools  and 
academies.  Mendelssohn  is  not  sympa- 
thetically understood  by  modern  pia- 
nists. 

I have  watched  the  Mendelssohn  furor 
die  out,  and  I declare  that  the  Mendels- 
sohn piano- forte  tradition  is  dead  with 
Madame  Schumann.  (Madame  Zavardy 
Clauss,  still  alive,  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  her  as  a Mendelssohn  exponent.) 

In  the  first  place, Mendelssohn  is  always 
scampered  through  too  fast.  No  doubt 
Mendelssohn  himself  played  everything 
too  fast,  including  his  own  compositions; 
but  that  was  because  he  always  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  development  and  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  which  made  his  ren- 
dering almost  too  sudden  and  spiritual, 
like  a flash  of  thought  which  needed  no 
language— not  even  a musical  one.  Ev- 
erything to  him  was  a “song  without 
words”;  but  now  pianists  are  heartless 
over  Mendelssohn.  I have  heard  the  pi- 
ano-forte Mendelssohn  concertos  rattled 
through  as  if  they  were  mere  school  stud- 
ies. Dear  old  Mrs.  Anderson,  the  Queen’s 
pianiste  (I  recall  vividly  her  brown  wig 
and  sedate  judicial  manner  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts),  was  not  exactly  a 
genius  of  the  first  water,  but  she  could 
play  the  Mendelssohn  piano-forte  con- 
certos dedicated  to  her,  with  love  and 
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respect,  even  when  she  was  an  old  wo- 
man, and  not  as  your  modern  flash  vir- 
tuoso, who  rattles  them  through  as  if  he 
were  condescending  to  bolt  very  cheap 
wine. 

As  to  the  “songs  without  words,”  with 
the  exception  of  now  and  then  a good 
amateur  rendering,  I never  hear  them 
what  I should  call  played  at  all. 

Sterndale  Bennett,  who  lived  closer  in 
spirit  to  Mendelssohn  than  any  other  con- 
temporary pianist  — Madame  Schumann 
not  excepted — although  he  always  seemed 
to  me  lacking  in  pathos  and  passion,  had 
certainly  caught  Mendelssohn’s  indefina- 
ble grace  and  elegance,  and  played  the 
more  delicate  “Lieder”  “ like  a dream,” 
as  the  French  say. 

Mendelssohn  was  not  at  all  an  imper- 
sonal writer,  like  Spohr  or  Schumann,  or 
even  Wagner.  He  was  very  fond  of  com- 
posing for  particulars,  and  he  was  quite 
right.  He  certainly  never  wrote  for  Liszt, 
but  he  wrote  piano  pieces  for  Madame 
Schumann,  violin  for  David,  Lieder  for 
Jenny  Lind,  and  oratorio  for  both  Jenny 
Lind  and  Miss  Dolby. 

Rossini  wrote  the  magnificent  violon- 
cello part  which  opens  the  overture  to 
William  Tell  simply  to  show  off  a fine 
violoncello-player  who  happened  to  be  at 
Berlin. 

No  one  has  owed  more  to  his  artistes 
than  Richard  Wagner.  To  play  his  mu- 
sic it  is  not  enough  to  play  the  notes  and 
to  keep  awake:  every  artiste  must  be  in- 
spired with  his  intention.  Wagner’s  band 
is  not  so  much  like  an  army  with  fixed 
tactics  as  a special  corps  of  picked  marks- 
men; never  fora  moment  must  attention 
flag  or  vigilance  be  relaxed.  At  first 
trained  operatic  singers  declined  parts 
which  were  hard  to  learn  and  thankless 
to  sing  (so  they  held).  Strictly  vocal  pas- 
sages seldom  occurred  in  Wagner’s  mu- 
sical dramas.  The  very  attitudes  which 
the  actors  were  called  upon  to  assume 
sometimes  rendered  the  singing  almost 
impossible.  The  Rhine  maidens,  for  in- 
stance, had  to  pour  forth  the  most  com- 
plicated strains  whilst  clasped  in  wire 
hoops  in  order  to  be  swung  up  and  down 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Rhine  to  the  top. 
They  appear  to  the  audience  to  be  swim- 
ming in  the  depths  of  dim  green  water. 
The  ladies,  some  of  them  rather  heavy, 
when  they  saw  the  cages  they  were  ex- 
pected to  trust  their  corporations  to,  at 
first  absolutely  declined;  and  it  is  com- 


monly said  that  Wagner,  after  fuming 
and  threatening,  arguing  and  consoling 
in  vain,  as  a last  resource  went  down  on 
his  knees  and  with  tears  implored  the 
ladies  to  make  the  attempt.  After  that 
no  Rhine  girl  found  it  in  her  heart  to  re- 
fuse; and  Rhine  girls  ever  since  have 
learned  to  be  swung  about  uncomplain- 
ingly, like  Eastern  fakirs  with  a hook 
in  the  back. 

The  Walkiire,  or  war -maidens,  have 
also  a rather  rough  time  of  it;  perched  on 
the  brink  of  precipices,  in  full  armor  and 
flourishing  their  war-spears,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  gesticulate  freely  and  shout  to 
the  elements.  It  is  true  that  the  horses 
and  Walkiire  who  are  seen  for  a moment 
rushing  through  the  stormy  gauze  clouds 
are  pasteboard  horses  and  pasteboard  Wal- 
kiire,  but  I have  seen  the  worthy  Briinn- 
hilde  (Madame  Materna)  strutting  on  a 
dizzy  stucco  rock  and  peering  with  de- 
lighted shouts  into  a paper-lined  chasm 
beneath,  which  could  not  possibly  smile 
to  her. 

I will  not  speak  of  the  fearful  strain 
put  upon  his  first  ladies  by  the  inexora- 
ble Wagner.  For  instance,  in  my  opin- 
ion there  ought  always  to  be  two  Isoldes 
in  Tristan  und  Isolde  ; for,  by  the  time 
Isolde  comes  to  die,  she  has  been  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  long  love-scene 
in  the  garden  at  night.  I defy  any  wo- 
man to  die  adequately  after  that,  for  more 
concentrated  and  agonizing  robustious- 
ness is  needed  for  the  death -scene  than 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  part  put  together. 

You  really  want  quite  a fresh  woman, 
who  has  not  been  played  out  with  pre- 
vious musical  convulsions.  Still,  Wag- 
ner’s music  is  so  exciting  and  the  drama 
so  intense  that  few  prime  donne,  who  are 
equal  to  the  work  at  all,  shrink  from  go- 
ing through  the  ordeal  pluckily  to  the 
hitter  end. 

Both  Titiens  and  Albani,  who  were  at 
first  opposed  to  Wagner  parts,  chiefly  for 
vocal  reasons,  learned  to  revel  in  them 
at  last;  and  not  even  Fidelio  (in  which 
Titiens  was  supreme)  gave  that  tragedi- 
enne such  dramatic  opportunities  as  she 
afterwards  found  in  the  Wagnerian  dra- 
ma. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  notion  that 
singers  resort  habitually  to  stimulants  to 
carry  them  through.  This  is  more  true 
of  actors,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  not  so 
much  true  of  them  as  people  suppose;  but 
for  singers  to  be  habitual  topers  would 
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soon  impair  their  powers  and  terminate 
their  career.  The  larynx  and  vocal  cords 
are  too  delicate  an  apparatus  to  trifle 
with;  and  I think  it  would  be  quite  true 
to  say  that  most  good  singers  are  fairly 
temperate — far  more  temperate  in  drink- 
ing than  in  eating,  for  most  of  them  get 
too  fat  from  sedentary  habits,  frequent 
meals,  and  late  suppers.  What  is  proba- 
bly true  is  that  many  singers,  like  some 
orators,  resort  to  a little  stimulant  at  the 
time  to  give  an  edge  to  the  performance, 
and  do  not  over-indulge  at  other  times. 
In  one  of  her  great  parts  Madame  Mali- 
bran  was  famous  for  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  she  expired  on  the  stage; 
but,  in  order  to  insure  success,  she  used  to 
slip  adroitly  behind  a side  wing,  where  an 
assistant  was  in  waiting  for  her  with  half 
a pint  of  porter,  which  she  quaffed  in  or- 
der to  die  before  the  foot  lights  in  her 
best  style. 

How  much  a composer  owes  to  his  ar- 
tiste is  unhappily  too  often  apparent  when 
the  understudy  is  called  upon,  although 
reputations  have  been  made  that  way.  Of 
course  the  attempt  to  replace  a Patti  or 
a Sims  Reeves  is  so  obviously  impossible 
that  on  those  occasions,  singularly  rare, 
when  the  Diva  has  not  been  able  to  ap- 
pear, the  money  is  usually  returned  or 
the  night  postponed;  and  Sims  Reeves, 
if  unable  to  fill  a festival  oratorio  en- 
gagement for  which  he  had  been  adver- 
tised, invariably  sent  his  check  for  fifty 
guineas. 

But  if  composers  owe  a good  deal  to  ar- 
tistes, and  artistes  owe  so  much  to  com- 
posers, artistes  are  often  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  one  another.  The  drummer 
who  at  the  famous  fff  in  Haydn’s  Sur- 
prise Symphony  surreptitiously  let  off  a 
pistol,  and  so  frightened  the  orchestra  that 
the  movement  came  to  an  abrupt  close,  is 
an  extreme  case;  but  the  drum  is  a ter- 
rible instrument  of  vengeance,  and  is 
often  a terror  to  the  drummer  himself, 
as  well  as  to  his  less  emphatic  compan- 
ions. 

Once  at  a rehearsal  conducted  by  the 
excitable  Dr.  Biilow,  the  great  pianist  and 
son-in-law  of  Liszt,  the  drummer,  who 
had  had,  as  usual,  to  rest  some  hundreds 
of  bars,  and  then  come  in  with  two  little 
taps,  and  rest  again,  got  so  nervous  that 
he  came  in  wrong;  he  did  it  a second 
time,  and  he  did  it  a third  time,  when 
Biilow,  losing  all  patience,  roared  out, 
“Du  unrhythmischer  Esel  1”  (thou  un- 


rhythmic ass!),  and  seizing  the  score  be- 
fore him,  flung  it  at  the  unhappy  man's 
head. 

Professor  Ella,  that  Nestor  of  critics,  to 
whom  England  and  all  virtuosi  owe  so 
much  as  the  father  of  chamber-music  con- 
certs, and  founder  of  the  Musical  Union, 
once  told  me  that  when  he  was  playing 
amongst  the  violins  at  one  of  Paganini's 
rehearsals  the  drummer  got  so  alarmed  in 
the  presence  of  the  prodigious  virtuoso 
that  he  trembled  almost  too  much  to  hold 
his  drumsticks,  and  Ella,  laying  down  his 
violin,  went  to  the  drums  and  took  his 
place,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Paganini, 
who  was  fast  losing  his  temper  with  the 
nervous  drummer.  Still,  drummers  who 
have  been  abused  are  not  always  to 
blame.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  igno- 
rant manager-proprietor  who,  being  pres- 
ent at  an  orchestral  rehearsal,  observed 
that  the  drummer  did  next  to  nothing, 
and  went  up  to  him  angrily  to  expostu- 
late. 

“But,  sir,”  says  the  drummer,  “I’m 
resting — don’t  you  see?”  and  he  pointed 
to  his  part. 

“Damme,  sir,”  says  the  manager,  “I 
do  not  pay  you  to  rest;  I pay  you  to 
play!” 

The  famous  Madame  Catalani  sang  at 
times  notoriously  out  of  tune.  She  knew 
it  herself,  and  so  did  the  band,  but  the  ob- 
ject was  to  conceal  her  defect  from  the 
audience.  On  one  occasion,  at  Bath,  when 
she  had  gone  flat  quite  half  a semitone, 
the  first  violin  winked  to  his  fellows  and 
followed  her,  playing  down  to  her  imper- 
fect intonation,  so  that  the  stringed  ac- 
companiment might  not  betray  the  great 
star  singer.  Amidst  the  frantic  applause 
that  followed  the  close  of  her  song,  Cata- 
lani turned  round  and  smiled  a sweet  and 
grateful  smile  to  the  violin  leader,  and 
afterwards  sent  him  a handsome  hon- 
orarium. 

Every  soloist  knows  that  a slovenly 
orchestral  accompaniment  will  entirely 
paralyze  his  effects.  I must  say,  however, 
that  great  players  are  often  most  unmer- 
ciful to  their  orchestral  accompanists.  I 
have  heard  Sarasate  run  even  the  Crystal 
Palace  band  completely  off  its  legs  in  the 
last  movement  of  Mendelssohn’s  violin 
concerto;  what  could  not  be  played  in  the 
time  had  to  be  scamped.  I once  saw  Lii- 
beck,  the  great  pianist  (he  died  in  a lu- 
natic asylum),  get  so  angry  that  he  banged 
away  all  through  the  tutti  to  try  and  get 
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a poorly  trained  orchestra  into  his  beat — 
from  which  it  appears  evident  that  a good 
mutual  understanding  and  a capable  co- 
operation are  much  to  be  desired  between 
musicians  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  A 
ballad  may  be  completely  ruined  by  the 
sheer  incompetence  or  subtle  malice  of 
a pianist.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  the 
prince  of  accompanists,  but  I have  heard 
him  accompany  so  badly  a debutante  that 
I could  not  help  thinking  it  was  inten- 
tional, and  that  he  did  not  mean  she 
should  succeed.  Alas!  such  things  are 
done  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  con- 
cert-room. Musicians  are  not  only  a most 


irritable,  but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  a most 
jealous  race.  I do  not  say  all  musicians 
succumb  to  these  mean  passions.  I only 
declare  that  jealousy  is  their  besetting  sin 
— often  non-existent,  no  doubt  often  no- 
bly resisted,  sometimes  overcome,  but  jea- 
lousy is  the  upas  tree  of  the  profession. 
May  I not  add  that  as  composers  owe  so 
much  to  artistes  and  artistes  to  composers, 
and  players  and  singers  to  each  other,  it 
is  a thousand  pities  that  there  should  not 
oftener  be  more  of  an  “ entente  cordiale  ” 
and  44  noblesse  oblige  ” between  them  ? At 
present  their  professional  harmonies  are 
too  often  full  of  “ unresolved  discords.” 


PRINCESS  I-WOULD-I-WOT-NOT, 

BY  MARGARET  SUTTON  BRISCOE. 


“ TT  isn’t  as  if  I cared  for  any  one  else. 

1 I think  you  know  that.  It’s  only 
that  I—” 

44  That  you  don’t  care  for  me.” 

“You  put  words  into  my  mouth.  I 
had  not  meant  to  say  exactly  that — still, 
if  you  prefer  it  should  stand  so—” 

44 1 do,  if  you  are  thinking  of  our  long 
row  home,  and  so  are  tempering  the  wind 
for  my  shearing.  Won’t  you  speak  with 
brutal  frankness?  When  a woman  has 
refused  a man  directly  and  indirectly  as 
often  as  you  have  me,  he  may  suffer  each 
time  a gamut  of  emotions,  but  really  he 
ceases  to  be  embarrassed.” 

The  woman  who  had  spoken  flushed  a 
little. 

“ That  was  not  a nice  speech.  I have 
always  been  honest  with  you.” 

44  Yes,  but  never  quite  so  far  from  cov- 
ert. If  I were  not  I,  and  you  you,  the 
prospect  ahead  might  be  awkward  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  awkwardness  means  an- 
guish to  your  mind.  You  are  a sym- 
phony of  social  accords.  I have  never 
yet  made  a discordant  scene,  I think,  but 
being  repeatedly  refused  with  such  un- 
failing tact  and  courtesy  is  having  its 
effects  on  my  nerves.  I am  more  irri- 
table than  I used  to  be.  It  would  be 
easier  if  you  were  rude  to  me.” 

“ I know  it.”  The  answer  came  quick- 
ly. “ It  is  all  wrong  between  you  and 
me.  May  I speak  very  plainly?” 

44 1 beg  that  you  will.  I think  I have 
almost  the  right  to  demand  it;  and  you 


can  speak  the  naked  truth  and  still  be  ar- 
tistic, you  know.  I learned  that  early  in 
my  art  career.  One  day,  when  we  were 
all  in  the  studio  painting,  my  old  master 
came  behind  me  and  leaned  over  my 
shoulder  to  find  that  I had  boyishly 
draped  my  figure  in  a floating  gauzy  veil. 
‘Mr.  Satterly,’  he  said,  4 if  you  want  to 
paint  draped  figures,  paint  them,  and  if 
you  want  to  paint  nude  figures,  paint 
nude  figures,  but  spare  me  shimmerettes!’ 
Won’t  you  spare  me  shimmerettes  to-day, 
Annette?” 

Satterly  looked  up,  smiling,  and  his  com- 
panion laughed,  but  she  was  still  uneasy, 
as  her  very  attitude  showed.  The  two 
were  sitting  together  in  a deep  stony  hol- 
low formed  in  some  wave-smitten  rocks, 
which  were  at  once  the  breakwater  and 
rugged  bluff  of  a small  island  that  lay 
green  with  its  pine-trees  in  the  midst  of  a 
deep  cove.  The  site  was  too  exposed  to 
winter  gales  for  verdure,  but  in  place  of 
grass,  nature,  fertile  in  expedients,  had 
laid  down  matted  pine  needles  season 
after  season,  until  the  net  work  under- 
foot was  more  dense  than  the  prickly 
boughs  crossing  overhead.  Winds  and 
storms  had  filled  all  the  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  the  red  crags  with  this  fodderlike 
pine,  making  a veritable  rookery  of  warm 
nests  in  among  the  rocks.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  nests  that  Annette  and  Satterly 
were  sitting. 

“ I and  my  shimmerettes  seem  to  offend 
you  to-day,”  said  Annette,  after  a long 
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pause.  “ Do  you  know  that  we  close  our 
cottage  to-morrow?  I asked  you  early 
in  the  summer  to  give  me  quiet  freedom 
while  I staid  here  to  think  it  all  over, 
and  I meant  to  be  decided  when  these 
last  days  of  October  came.  I have  tried 
to  be  so  all  along,  but  I hoped  you  under- 
stood why  I could  not  be  too  vehement 
in  my  denials.” 

There  was  a genuine  sweetness  and  an 
unusual  softness  in  her  tone  and  manner 
that  one  less  a lover  would*  have  found 
hard  to  resist.  Satterly  moved  to  lay  his 
hand  closely  on  the  hand  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  with  a quick  touch  which  had 
in  it  so  much  earnestness  and  so  little  of 
a caress  that  she  did  not  withdraw  from 
him. 

“ Forgive  me,”  he  said,  “ if  I am  sour- 
ed; indeed  it  is  not  your  fault.  However 
this  talk  between  us  ends — and  I feel  that 
there  are  to  be  finalities  in  it — you  must 
believe  that  I acquit  you  of  any  blame 
whatever.  You  have  been  most  exqui- 
sitely patient,  womanly,  and  kind  to  me 
from  Alpha  to  Omega,  if  Omega  it  is  to 
be.  Now%  while  I can  speak  calmly  and 
with  unbiassed  truth,  I want  you  to  write 
it  in  the  tablets  of  your  memory  that  I 
told  you  this.  Don’t  you  let  anything — 
anything  that  I may  be  provoked  to  say 
or  do  hereafter — make  you  believe  that  I 
really  think  differently.” 

He  was  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  could 
see,  as  she  looked  down  at  him,  all  the  lit- 
tle flecks  of  warm  brown  in  her  eyes  that 
on  near  view  made  them  seem  hazel.  Her 
lips  were  parted  and  quivering  slightly. 
To  Satterly  her  face  perfectly  expressed 
her  character  as  he  had  learned  to  know 
it.  Her  underlying  nature  was  as  the 
tendernesses  of  her  beauty — those  brown 
lights  of  the  eyes,  those  soft  curves  of  the 
lips — visible  only  when  studied  as  Satter- 
ly was  then  devoutly  studying  them.  She 
turned  a little  from  his  fixed  gaze  on  her 
face,  and  looked  over  the  waters  at  the 
low  wintry  sun  hanging  red  above  the 
red  rocks.  The  movement  drew  her 
hand  softly,  as  if  unintentionally,  from 
Satterly’s  grasp.  He  fell  back  with  a 
laugh. 

“Everything  you  do  is  characteristic 
of  you.  Here  you  have  let  me  sit  as  an- 
other woman  would  not  have  dared  trust 
a man  madly  in  love  with  her,  but  you 
know  exactly  to  a mathematical  nicety 
the  line  of  safety.  Did  you  know  that 
for  two  foolish  moments  just  now,  be- 


cause a squirrel  in  the  tree  made  you  start, 
and  again  because  the  sunlight  shifted  on 
your* face,  I half  believed  that  your  fin- 
gers caught  mine,  or  that  your  expression 
altered?  Was  that  why  you  drew  your 
hand  away?  No— pardon  me  — another 
woman  would  have  done  that — you  only 
let  it  melt  from  mine.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  frankly;  “and 
you  are  thinking,  too,  that  my  horror  of 
4 scenes,’  as  you  call  them,  is  the  cause  of 
whatever  is  wrong  between  us.  No,  don’t 
stop  me.  Something  is  wrong;  but  my 
real  inability  to  decide  and  end  this  final- 
ly one  way  or  the  other  has  been  due  to 
my  inexperience — ” 

Satterly  laughed  outright.  “ Inexperi- 
ence! In  what,  pray,  are  you  inexpe- 
rienced— men  or  manners  ? Dear  one, 
don’t  be  troubled  to  find  reasons.  You 
don’t  love  me — that’s  all — and  enough. 
Why  should  you?  Because  I can’t  forget 
you — things  stick  in  my  heart  as  in  a 
dog's — is  no  reason  that  you  should  be 
annoyed.” 

“ I am  glad  you  are  willing  to  under- 
stand,” she  said,  gently,  44  but  you  don't 
quite  do  so  yet.  I mean  what  I say  of 
my  ignorance.  Most  women  of  my  age — 
I am  no  longer  an  immature  girl — have 
some  experiences  to  guide  them,  but  I 
have  never  really  cared  for  any  man  in 
my  life;  and  as  a woman  has  to  be  a little 
— well— susceptible  herself,  you  know,  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  playing  at  love,  I have 
never  even  had  flirtations  to  teach  me.  I 
have  come  nearer  to  both  love  and  flirta- 
tion with  you  than  with  any  one  else.” 
She  paused,  as  if  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
such  plain  speech. 

“Go  on,”  lie  answered;  44  this  is  just 
what  I wanted.” 

“You  see  now  why  I asked  you  for 
these  free  months.  I have  had  nothing 
by  which  to  gauge  myself.  Other  men 
have  loved  me.  You  know  that,  so  there 
is  no  harm  in  my  saying  so.  I have  been 
ashamed  that  I could  hear  them  with  not 
even  a throb  of  answering  emotion.  With 
you  it  has  been  a little  different.  Some- 
times I have  thought  that  I did  care  for 
you  because  I hate  to  make  you  suffer,  and 
because  I can  talk  to  you— well,  as  I am 
talking  now.  But  neither  of  these  is 
love.  I want  to  ask  you  an  odd  ques- 
tion. How  did  you  know  that  you  loved 
me?”  She  flushed  under  his  look  of 
amusement,  but  did  not  explain  further. 

“ How  do  I know  I love  you?” 
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“That  was  not  what  I asked.  The 
tense  makes  all  the  difference.  I said, 
How  did  you  know.  I think  I can  un- 
derstand diving  deeply  after  plunging, 
but  plunging  in,  it  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter.” 

“Yes,”  he  admitted,  “it  is.  I have 
often  wondered  how  women  got  the  im- 
pulse to  dive  into  marriage,  lacking  the 
stimulus  of  the  chase.” 

Annette  looked  her  assent. 

“ You  understand  me  wonderfully  well. 
It  must  be  partly  your  artistic  tempera- 
ment that  teaches  you  how  a woman  feels. 
You  could  never  have  sent  me  a Japanese 
oak,  for  instance,  though  you  do  think 
me  a worldling.  I think  I want  to  tell 
you  about  ray  Japanese  oak,  and  how  I 
almost  married  the  man  who  gave  it  to 
me.  It  was  a long  while  ago.  I was  lit- 
tle more  than  a debutante  then,  but  I 
thought  it  high  time  I married.  The 
idea  of  never  marrying  had  not  then  oc- 
curred to  me.”  She  waited  again  for  Sat- 
terly  to  speak,  but  he  was  silent,  and  she 
went  on:  “I  was  never  really  engaged 
to  the  man  I decided  to  marry.  Some- 
thing held  me  back  from  the  final  step; 
but  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  would 
soon  come  to  that,  though  I never  pre- 
tended to  love  him  at  all;  and  his  first 
gift  to  me,  a young  sensitive  girl,  was — 
what  do  you  think? — a morbid  Old  World 
plant— a Japanese  oak ! Did  you  ever  see 
one?” 

“ I think  so.  They  look  like  weary,  wiz- 
ened old  men — don’t  they? — and  never 
grow  larger  than  a little  bush.” 

Annette  spoke  with  suppressed  feeling. 
“ They  don’t  grow  because  you  deny  them 
every  natural  condition.  You  keep  them 
in  a pot  too  small  for  them,  with  cruelly 
little  water,  too  little  sun,  and  too  little 
air.  They  live  for  a century,  and  cost,  I 
forget  what,  but  small  fortunes.  It  was 
a gift  I was  very  proud  of  for  a day 
or  so.  Then  I began  to  hate  it,  and  the 
man  who  thought  I could  be  hard  enough 
to  enjoy  it.  I was,  as  he  had  reason  to 
know,  a rather  cold  woman,  but  not  then, 
or  now,  I hope,  a hard  one.  I set  the 
poor  thing  in  a great  pot  of  earth,  and 
put  it  in  a south  window,  and  drowned  it 
with  water,  and  flooded  it  with  air.  Of 
course  it  died.  When  I broke  my  en- 
gagement, if  I can  call  the  half -agree- 
ment such  a name,  I said  that  I did  so 
because  the  oak  had  been  made  a gift  to 
me,  and  because  that  proved  an  utter  lack 


of  comprehension  of  me.  But  that  was 
not  my  whole  reason.  I did  not  tell  him 
how  I had  learned  to  realize  that  if  I mar- 
ried without  love  I should  grow,  or  rather 
stop  growing,  just  like  that  miserable 
starved  little  tree.  He  had  unconscious- 
ly given  me  an  object-lesson,  you  see,  and 
I have  never  forgotten  it.  Worldly,  as 
you  and  he — yes,  both  of  you — think  me, 
the  ghost  of  that  oak  has  again  and  again 
stood  • between  me  and  a loveless  mar- 
riage.” There  was  a long  pause.  An- 
nette broke  the  silence,  speaking  slowly, 
as  if  feeling  her  way  to  an  understanding 
with  herself  as  well  as  with  her  listener. 
“I  am  not  a cold  woman,  whatever  I 
seem.  If  I were,  I should  have  married 
long  ago.  A marriage  of  love,  genuine, 
tender  love,  is  what  I call  beautiful,  and 
I will  have  nothing  less  lovely.  But  how 
is  one  to  know?  How  am  I to  know,  for 
instance,  that  you  can  give  me  the  sun- 
shine, space,  and  free  air  of  a love-mar- 
riage? I know — all  this  is  hard  for  me 
to  say — that  I shall  never  marry  any  one 
if  I do  not  engage  myself  to  you  to-day, 
for  I can  never  again  expect  to  meet  a 
man  whose  comradeship  I so  enjoy  or 
with  whom  I feel  such  freedom,  and  who 
— it  is  even  harder  to  say  than  I thought — 
who  so  nearly  stirs  my  heart.”  Satterly 
looked  up  quickly,  but  she  would  not 
meet  his  eyes.  She  had  to  steady  her 
voice  to  go  on,  and  the  words  came  11101*6 
firmly.  “ I confess  I shrink  from  the 
thought  of  parting  with  you  finally;  yet, 
I do  not,  no,  I do  not  feel  that  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  bind  myself  more  closely 
to  you  which,  I suppose,  would  mean  that 
I really  loved  you.  I don’t  know  how 
better  to  test  my  heart,  and  you  don’t 
help  me.” 

She  ended  with  a little  catch  in  her 
breath  and  more  emotion  than  Satterly 
had  ever  seen  her  show.  He  replied  in- 
stantly. 

“Frankly,  don’t  you  think  you  are 
rather  unreasonable?  How  am  I to  test 
your  heart  for  you?  As  I understand, you 
paraphrase  the  old  agnostic’s  prayer:  ‘0 
Love,  if  you  be  my  Love,  touch  my  heart, 
if  I have  a heart.’  Perhaps  you  don’t 
realize  that  you  are  asking  me  to  teach 
you  exactly  what  I have  been  vainly 
striving  and  slaving  to  make  you  learn, 
lo,  these  many  moons.  What  more  can 
I do?  I do  melt  my  own  tested  heart 
for  you  to  drink  as  Cleopatra  did  her 
pearl.  But  that  hasn’t  taught  you, 
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my  Princess— Princess  I-Would-I-Wot- 
Not.” 

Annette’s  face  changed.  She  looked 
down  with  a quick  turn  of  her  head. 

“Princess  I-Would-I-Wot-Not,”  she 
repeated  — “ I-Would-I-Wot-Not.”  She 
recited  the  title  over  and  over,  as  if  it  fas- 
cinated her.  “ Is  that  descriptive  of  me? 
Yes,  I suppose  it  is.  How  discontented 
and  fretful  and  peevish  the  name  sounds 
— I would  I wot  not!”  She  interrupted 
Satterly’s  murmured  protest.  “I  don’t 
mind;  it’s  entirely  true.  But  don’t  you 
know  that  I would  give  the  world  to  wot 
what  I do  want  — to  know  my  heart  as 
others  know  theirs — as  you  do?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Satterly,  dryly,  “there’s  no 
doubt  whatever  about  my  knowing.  I am 
not  introspective  enough  to  be  a doubter. 
I’m  simply  an  old-fashioned  lover  on  one 
knee  before  you  offering  my  simple  heart 
for  what  it  is  worth  as  frankly  and  as  per- 
petually as  an  old  - fashioned  valentine 
picture.  I have  known  unfortunately 
well  just  what  I wanted — not  ever  since  I 
first  met  you — I am  not  practised  enough 
to  pretend  I have  always  loved  you.  I 
don’t  think  I quite  liked  you  when  we 
first  met,  did  I?” 

“No,”  said  Annette,  laughing;  “you 
thought  me  a worldly  woman,  and  once 
deliberately  told  me  so.  I don’t  think  I 
have  ever  had  to  complain  of  what  you 
call  ‘ shim  mere  ttes’  with  you.” 

‘ ‘ You  never  will,  I hope.  The  first  time 
it  ever  occurred  to  me  to  love  you  was 
when  we  were  walking  one  day  under  a 
grove  of  pine-trees  just  like  these,  and  the 
ground  was  springy  in  the  same  way  with 
the  old  and  new  shed  needles.  Do  you 
remember  that  walk?  I don’t  suppose  so, 
but  I was  as  I thought  making  myself 
agreeable  to  you,  and  talking  cynically  of 
what  money  could  do,  what  I knew  my 
own  money  had  bought  me  of  the  world’s 
favor,  when  you  stopped  short  and  dug 
the  point  of  your  parasol  into  the  mat  of 
pine  needles.  ‘Bah!  You  haven't  the 
money  that  would  buy  a carpet  like  this!’ 
you  said,  scornfully,  and  you  could  have 
knocked  me  down  with  one  of  those  same 
needles.  I looked  at  you,  and  then  some- 
how it  seemed  to  me  that  I saw  your 
beauty  for  the  first  time.  I thought, 
‘Why,  this  is  a woman  to  love!’  But 
frankly  it  wasn’t  the  first  time  I had 
thought  that  of  a woman,  and,  according 
to  experience,  it  seemed  to  me  an  unim- 
portant discovery.  Only  I thought  it 


again  shortly,  and  again  in  a segregated 
kind  of  way,  until  at  last  the  thought 
dropped  down  so  often  it  grew  as  this 
pine-needle  carpet  must  have  grown, 
slowly  but  surely  overlapping  everything 
else.  I can’t  tell  you  how  I know  I love 
you  any  more  than  the  pine  needles  know 
what  made  them  fall,  or  why  they  keep 
on  falling.” 

Satterly  was  speaking  with  apparent 
calmness,  but  as  Annette  looked  aside,  the 
excited  contraction  of  his  eyes  told  a dif- 
ferent story.  Annette  had  been  listening 
earnestly,  now  she  leaned  her  hand  on 
the  stone  by  her,  and  with  a restless 
gesture  rose  to  her  feet.  She  spoke 
slowly. 

“ I have  always  dreamed  that  if  I ever 
fell  in  love  it  would  be  so  deeply  and 
overwhelmingly  that  I think  I may  have 
been,  and  perhaps  I am  now,  afraid  to 
loosen  my  hold  on  myself.  That  may 
be  the  trouble.  But  whatever  the  reason 
is,  that  hold  is  still  there,  Mr.  Satterly. 
You  have  taught  me  nothing,  and  I am 
still  my  own.  If  I had  to  marry  you — ” 
She  turned  to  Satterly  with  a smile  so 
sweet  and  so  frank  that  his  heart  sank  in 
his  breast — “I  believe  I could  make  you 
fairly  happy,  and  you  me,  but  I can  be 
sure  of  nothing  more  ideal  than  that,  and 
that  is  not  very  ideal,  is  it?  As  I said,  if  I 
had  to  marry  you,  I think  it  would  be  in 
all  probability  best  and  happiest  for  me; 
but  marriages  can’t  be  made  in  that  way, 
and  as  it  has  to  be  deliberate,  and  as  the 
last  word  has  to  lie  with  me,  I cannot 
take  the  responsibility  of  making  it  yes — 
it  must  be  no.” 

She  paused  in  a sudden  embarrassment, 
looking  away  from  Satterly  over  the  edge 
of  the  rocky  nest  on  the  curved  beach  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff.  As  she  stood  she 
shivered  slightly. 

“It  grows  very  cold,  ” she  began , con  ven- 
tionally.  Suddenly  she  interrupted  her- 
self, crying  out  in  another  voice,  “Look! 
look!  our  boat!” 

Satterly  sprang  to  his  feet  beside  her. 
He  had  left  their  flat-bottomed  sharpy 
beached  on  the  sands  with  the  oars  drawn 
into  it;  now  it  was  floating  free  on  the 
water,  each  moment  drifting  further, 
and  already  some  distance  away.  The 
stealthy  tide,  rising  and  falling  softly 
and  rapidly,  had  washed  off  the  light 
shell.  They  both  stood  staring  helpless- 
ly after  it. 

“Can  we  do  nothing?”  cried  Annette, 
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aghast.  “We  might  as  well  be  in  a pris- 
on with  our  key  drifting  away !” 

In  answer  Satterly  flung  back  his  head 
suddenly,  looking  full  in  her  face  with 
wide-opened  eyes  that  fairly  spoke,  though 
she  failed  to  read  the  thought  behind.  An 
overwhelming  sense  of  something  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  seized  her,  but  a mo- 
ment later  he  had  turned  from  her  as  if 
with  a wrench  of  will-power,  and  began 
to  climb  from  the  deep  nest  to  the  rocks 
above.  His  foot  was  on  the  upper  ledge 
when  Annette,  following  him,  caught  his 
arm. 

“ What  are  you  thinking  of?”  she  cried, 
sharply.  Her  upturned  face  was  suffused 
with  color,  her  lips  were  quivering,  her 
eyes  terrihed.  Satterly  had  never  seen 
her  so  beautiful  or  so  womanly. 

44  The  boat,”  he  answered,  simply,  look- 
ing down  at  her.  44 1 can  overtake  it.” 

“You  must  not  try.  I implore  youl 
These  waters  are  always  bitterly  cold. 
Now  they  are  icy.  They  will  send  out  a 
search  party  from  home  after  nightfall,  so 
we  have  only  to  wait,”  she  went  on,  reso- 
lutely, as  his  arm  seemed  to  stiffen  under 
her  grasp.  “I  am  not  afraid,  and  I am 
woman  enough,  Mr.  Satterly,  and  proud 
enough,  to  be  indifferent.” 

Satterly  broke  from  her  hold. 

44 1 am  not,”  he  said.  44  Go  to  the  back 
of  the  rock.  For  God’s  sake  don’t  follow 
me  with  your  eyes.  If  I should  fail,  you 
could  do  nothing  whatever  to  help  me.” 
He  drew  himself  up  and  over  the  edge. 
His  footfall  sounded  on  the  hard  stone 
fainter  and  fainter.  Annette  stood  for  a 
moment  motionless,  then  dropped  down 
into  the  hollow,  crouching  against  the 
wall,  her  face  hidden,  her  eyes  and  ears 
sealed — waiting. 

A half-hour  later  the  low  sun,  hanging 
like  a red  disk  over  the  water,  shone  blind- 
ingly into  Annette’s  face  as  she  sat  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  facing  Satterly,  who  was 
rowing.  She  was  utterly  silent,  and  he 
noticed  that  the  glow  in  sky,  sea,  and  air 
failed  to  warm  her  pallor.  Her  face  was 
grave,  her  manner  serious. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Satterly,  apologeti- 
cally. 4 4 It  was  a careless  trick  on  my  part. 

I should  have  remembered  what  a thief  the 
water  is;  but,  indeed,”  he  went  on,  laugh- 
ing,  “you  need  not  take  it  so  solemnly. 
Except  for  your  sad  fright  and  a little  wad 
of  wet  underwear  in  the  locker,  there’s  no 
harm  done.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  it  looked. 
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The  tide  was  with  me,  and  the  water  was 
not  too  cold.” 

Annette  dropped  her  hand  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  trailing  it  in  the  water,  and 
drew  it  out  again  blue  with  the  chill.  Her 
voice  was  shaking,  but  she  spoke  with  a 
cold  precision. 

“You  risked  your  life.  The  tide  could 
have  swept  you  out  and  the  cold  have 
cramped  you.  It  is  a marvel  that  neither 
happened.  I shall  never  as  long  as  I live 
forget  those  moments  I spent  crouching 
down  among  the  pine  needles  at  the  back 
of  that  rock.  I was  afraid  to  see  or  hear. 
I tried  to  bury  myself  alive.” 

“I  know,”  said  Satterly ; “I  had  almost 
to  shake  you  awake  when  I came  back. 
It  was  like  a disappointment,  wasn’t  it, 
with  such  preparation  for  horrors?” 

The  recollection  of  her  terrors  and  his 
light  manner  seemed  to  double  Annette’s 
annoyance. 

“What  right  had  you  to  impose  such 
an  experience  on  me?  I am  not  speaking 
of  any  duty  to  yourself.” 

Satterly  did  not  answer.  She  went  on 
restlessly. 

“I  can’t  forgive  you  for  any  of  it.  I 
am  weighed  down  by  the  obligations  you 
persistently  thrust  on  me.  It  is  not  gen- 
erous.” 

Then  he  looked  up,  his  brow  redden- 
ing. 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  answered,  quick- 
ly. He  rowed  less  strongly,  and  the  tide 
swept  heavily  against  the  bow  of  the  boat 
until  his  face  was  in  the  sunlight,  and 
Annette  could  see  plainly  his  look  of  in- 
dignant repudiation.  “On  the  contrary, 
you  are  now  under  no  obligation  of  any 
kind.  You  are  not  Princess  I-Wot-What- 
I-Must,  as  you  might  have  been.  You  are 
still  Princess  I-Would-I-Wot-Not.” 

Annette’s  head  rose  proudly. 

44  You  think,  then,  that  I did  not  mean 
it  when  I told  you  on  the  island  I was 
willing  to  wait  for  rescue?” 

“You  thought  you  meant  it;  but  as  I 
was  I,  and  you  you,  if  the  chance  of  escape 
had  been  one  in  a million,  and  I had  but 
half  a life  to  risk,  I ought  to  have  risked 
it.” 

“Why?” 

But  Satterly  had  already  regained  his 
composure  and  his  usual  easy  good-hu- 
mor. 

“I  refuse  to  answer,”  he  said,  laughing. 
“Just  now  you  stung  me  into  saying  a 
great  deal  more  than  I should.” 
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“ You  may  as  well  go  on,  as  you  have 
said  so  much.  You  think,  in  a word, 
that  with  the  publicity,  the  hue-and-cry 
of  a search  party  looking  for  us,  I should 
not  have  been  exactly  in  a position  that 
forced  me  to  marry  you,  but  where  it 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  to 
my  worldly-mindedness  to  do  so,  and 
so,  worldly  to  the  end,  I would  have 
married  you  as  a mere  escape  from  an- 
noyance.” 

Satterly  showed  that  he  braced  himself 
for  what  he  saw  had  to  come.  “It  is  what 
you  would  have  done,”  he  said,  firmly, 
“and  what  indubitably  I should  have 
grasped  at  your  doing,  and  far  better 
have  died  than  been  party  to.  You  are 
very  angry  with  me,  I see.  I don’t  won- 
der. I hardly  think  it  will  mend  matters 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  I worship  you  just 
as  you  are,  worldly-mindedness  and  all. 
You  are  not  worldly  at  the  core  of  your 
heart,  but  you  have — you  can’t  deny  it — 
you  have  lived  and  outlived  some  things 
that  other  women  have  yet  to  fathom. 
You  know,  for  instance,  exactly  how  val- 
uable the  world’s  opinion  is,  and  what  it 
means  to  run  even  a little  counter  to  it. 
I mean  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  now; 
it  is  better.  When  I saw  the  boat  drift- 
ing off,  I remembered  that  you  had  just 
told  me  you  could  marry  me  if  you  had 
to  do  so,  and  be  fairly  happy.  I knew — 
forgive  me — that  you  would  consent  to 
marry  me  because  of  that  accident  of  wind 
and  tide,  and  deep  down  in  my  heart  I 
knew  all  in  a moment  that  I should  not 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  such  a tempta- 
tion. My  only  salvation  was  to  plunge 
in  at  once,  and  come  back  with  the  boat, 
or  never  come  back  to  you  at  all.  You 
must  see  that.” 

“You  risked  your  life,  then,  to  save  me 
from  yourself?” 

Satterly  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 
“I  don’t  know.  I am  getting  out  of  my 
depth  now.  I tell  you  I haven’t  the  kind 
of  mind  that  untangles  metaphysical  con- 
fusions. I only  know  that  I love  you, 
and  I stand  now  where  I stood  before  the 
boat  drifted  away — with  a fair  field,  but 
no  favor  whatever.” 

“ You  risked  your  life  to  save  me  from 
yourself,”  Annette  repeated.  Her  voice 
was  hard  and  mechanical.  “You  knew 
me  better  than  I knew  myself.  Yes,  I 
would  have  married  you.  It  was  very 
nobly  done.” 


Satterly  replied  by  silence  only,  which 
Annette  made  no  effort  to  break.  He  bent 
to  his  oars,  rowing  strongly,  while  the 
sun  sank  and  twilight  settled  on  the  wa- 
ters. It  was  dark  when  the  homing  boat 
with  its  two  silent  occupants  wove  its 
way  through  the  shipping  and  touched  at 
the  landing-pier.  They  could  see  the  old 
weather-worn  boat- master  standing  on 
the  floating  wharf  with  his  lantern  lit, 
peering  out  over  the  harbor,  waiting  for 
them.  He  had  heard  the  splash  of  oars, 
and  this  was  the  last  boat  out.  Satterly 
took  the  lantern  from  him,  crossing  the 
seats  to  the  stern  where  Annette  sat.  As 
he  lifted  the  light,  and  it  fell  full  on  her 
face,  he  paused  in  amazement,  his  hand 
extended  to  help  her.  It  was  Annette 
who  spoke  to  the  boatman,  bidding  him 
bring  her  some  wrappings  from  the  boat- 
house. 

The  man  turned  away,  and  she  rose, 
taking  the  hand  Satterly  was  still  me- 
chanically offering.  As  she  stood  beside 
him,  the  lifted  light  showed  plainly  her 
flushed  and  tear-wet  cheeks.  Her  voice 
was  soft  with  emotion,  low  with  earnest- 
ness. All  the  tenderness  of  her  beauty 
shone  on  Satterly  as  through  a mist.  It 
was  the  same  imploring  face  that  had 
looked  up  at  him  from  the  rocky  nest. 

“I  sent  him  away  on  purpose,  because 
I can’t  let  myself  leave  this  boat  without 
speaking.  Don’t  try  to  help  me.  I ought 
to  say  it  alone.  I know  I am  not  worthy 
of  a man  like  yourself — no,  don't  speak. 
But  I have  learned  one  thing  from  you 
to-night,  and  you’ll  teach  me  more.  I 
know  now  that  I never  shall  learn  what 
love  is  except  by  loving  and  sacrificing  as 
you  do.  It  is  with  you  that  the  last  word 
lies,  but  you  must  never  again  call  me 
Princess  I-Would-I-Wot-Not,  for  now, 
though  I don’t  know  just  what  it  means, 
just  as  you  do,  I wot  what  I want” 

The  old  boatman,  limping  down  the  pier 
with  the  wrappings,  broke  into  a run  as  he 
heard  a crash  and  saw  the  light  fall  and 
disappear  from  the  row-boat.  When  he 
reached  the  wharf,  Satterly  was  stum bling- 
ly  helping  Annette  over  the  broken  glass 
of  the  lantern  and  the  seats  of  the  boat. 
They  were  both  groping  and  laughing. 

“ Lost  your  light,  sir?”  came  the  unne- 
cessary question. 

And  Satterly’s  voice,  strong  and  ex- 
ultant, rang  out  from  the  darkness:  “I? 
Oh  no!  I’ve  only  just  found  it.” 
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IN  October  last  the  life  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  was  marked  by  a great  cele- 
bration in  Princeton.  The  name  was 
then  formally  changed  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, as  more  expressive  of  the  ad- 
vanced position  the  institution  has  taken 
in  the  higher  education  and  in  the  breadth 
of  university  facilities  and  training.  The 
occasion  was  such  an  entire  departure  in 
academic  life  in  this  country,  exhibited 
so  many  novel  features,  and  put  such  an 
emphasis  upon  the  position  of  scholarship 
in  our  society,  that  it  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  it  received  from  the  passing 
reports  of  the  newspapers,  or  can  receive 
in  the  limits  of  these  pages. 

It  was  the  first  academic  celebration 
that  had  the  character  of  universality. 
It  was  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  learning  and  research  be- 
tween the  great  educational  institutions 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
America  has  asserted  her  place  in  this 
hierarchy  of  learning.  No  pains  were 
spared  to  give  dignity  and  universality 
to  the  event.  Invitations  in  Latin — the 
classical  elegance  of  which  was  approved 
by  the  most  scholarly  critics — were  sent 
to  all  the  British  and  Continental  univer- 
sities of  standing.  All  responded  cordial- 
ly, and  in  missive  documents  which  are 
works  of  art,  and  in  dignity  befitting  the 
foreign  recognition  of  the  rank  of  our 
great  schools.  Many  universities  sent  as 
delegates  professors  and  specialists  of  re- 
nown. There  were  delegates  from  the 
universities  of  Canada,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
England,  Holland, Germany,  and  France. 
The  delegate  from  Italy  (University  of 
Bologna)  was  prevented  by  illness,  and 
representatives  of  other  Continental 
schools  who  had  intended  to  be  present 
were  obliged  by  personal  reasons  to  fore- 
go the  journey.  Nearly  all  the  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  learned  societies  of 
America  were  invited,  and  the  most  rep- 
resentative of  them,  North,  South,  and 
West,  responded  by  delegates.  There  were 
present  a great  assembly  of  college  presi- 
dents and  of  distinguished  professors  in 
letters,  law,  science,  and  divinity.  Never 
before  had  the  higher  educational  inter- 


ests of  America  been  so  fully  represented 
in  one  gathering. 

Another  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  contribution  to  knowledge.  This  truly 
university  function  was  emphasized  as  it 
never  before  has  been  in  a celebration  of 
this  kind.  For  the  three  weeks  before 
the  three  public  days,  series  of  lectures 
were  given  by  foreign  specialists  on  phys- 
ics, biology,  mathematics,  and  literature. 
These  were  largely  attended  by  scholars 
and  special  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  were  lecturers,  recog- 
nized authorities  in  their  specialties,  from 
Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  the  Sorbonne, 
Leipsic,  Jena,  Berlin, Utrecht,  and  Dublin. 
These  lectures  were  not  ordinary  class- 
room discourses.  They  were  in  most  cases 
advanced  contributions  to  knowledge,  the 
result  of  years  of  study,  travel,  and  exper- 
iment, for  the  first  time  announced  and 
given  to  the  world  on  the  Princeton  plat- 
form. This  made  the  real  distinction  of 
the  occasion,  and  these  fresh  gifts  to  sci- 
ence will  be,  when  published  by  the  uni- 
versity, the  chief  monument  of  the  cele- 
bration. 

The  formal  exercises  of  the  three  days 
of  display  were  up  to  the  high  level  of  the 
occasion:  the  opening  discourse  of  Presi- 
dent Patton,  the  welcoming  address,  the 
responses  from  foreign  and  American  del- 
egates, the  oration  of  Professor  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  poem  of  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke.  The  conferring  of  degrees 
was  a most  impressive  spectacle, each  class 
of  recipients  being  presented  for  the  hon- 
or by  a university  orator.  All  the  pub- 
lic utterances  were  pervaded  by  a spirit 
of  patriotism,  an  emphatic  recognition  of 
the  duty  of  scholarship  to  the  public  ser- 
vice and  the  public  weal.a  union  of  sturdy 
interest  in  politics  and  sound  learning, 
which  was  born  in  Princeton,  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary era,  under  the  administration 
of  President  Witherspoon.  And  the  cap- 
stone of  the  edifice  of  learning  and  patri- 
otism was  laid  on  by  President  Cleveland, 
in  a noble  address,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  luminous  and  sound  ethical  state- 
ments of  political  morality  and  high 
statesmanship  that  has  been  made  since 
the  days  of  Washington. 
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Room  also  was  made  for  the  vent  of 
enthusiasm  and  for  popular  display.  The 
town  joined  in  the  celebration;  houses 
were  dressed  in  colors,  the  orange  and 
black  preponderating,  and  two  triumphal 
arches  were  erected  on  the  main  street. 
For  three  days  the  village  was  given  up 
to  festivities.  Visitors  were  entertained 
by  a series  of  private  dinners  and  lunch- 
eons, according  to  an  elaborate  plan  most 
orderly  carried  out.  Hospitality  was  un- 
bounded. On  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  there  was  a great  procession,  a general 
illumination,  and  a display  of  fireworks. 
There  were  nearly  three  thousand  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  graduates  of  Prince- 
ton in  line,  by  classes,  marching  with 
bands  of  music,  banners,  torches,  and  in- 
numerable patriotic  and  comical  devices. 
The  procession  moved  in  a roar  of  sing- 
ing, shouting,  and  cheering,  lit  up  by  col- 
ored lights  aud  emphasized  by  explosions 
along  the  line.  It  was  reviewed  by  the 
President,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  a crowd 
of  delegates  and  invited  guests  on  a plat- 
form in  front  of  Nassau  Hall.  This  his- 
toric building  was  illuminated  by  electric 
lights.  The  lovely  campus,  clothed  in 
the  brilliant  foliage  of  October,  was 
starred  with  colored  lanterns,  making  an 
effect  which  entranced  the  foreign  spec- 
tators. Indeed,  when  the  marching  col- 
umns were  grouped  on  the  campus,  the 
crash  of  military  bands,  the  college  songs, 
the  shouting  and  cheering,  and  the  splen- 
did fireworks  made  a scene  of  enthusiasm 
and  beauty  not  commonly  seen  twice  in 
a lifetime. 

There  was  another  feature  which  mark- 
ed or  emphasized  a new  departure  in 
academic  life  in  this  country.  This  was 
the  general  wearing  of  academic  costumes. 
Each  day  at  the  public  exercises  there 
was  a procession  from  Marquand  Chapel 
across  the  campus  to  Alexander  Hall  of 
the  trustees,  faculties,  delegates,  and  in- 
vited guests.  Every  member  of  it  wore 
the  cap  and  gown,  and  the  hood  indica- 
ting the  honorary  degree  of  the  wearer 
and  the  university  from  which  he  re- 
ceived it.  The  robes  of  the  American 
colleges  were  black,  the  hoods  alone  show- 
ing brilliant  colors  ; but  many  of  the 
gowns  of  foreign  universities  were  in 
scarlet  and  crimson,  set  off  with  velvet 
and  ermine.  The  display  was  fine  in 
color,  but  it  was  dignified.  The  flowing 
robes  expressed  something  of  the  dignity 
of  learning  and  the  honor  of  academic  life. 


II. 

Within  a few  years  academic  costumes, 
which  are  common  abroad,  except  in  Ger- 
many, have  been  introduced  into  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  some  the  cap 
and  gown  are  worn  by  the  students.  And 
the  habit  is  becoming  general  for  the 
trustees  and  faculties  and  holders  of  hon- 
orary degrees  to  wear  these  costumes  on 
the  high  college  days.  No  one  can  deny 
that  they  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  our  college  anniversaries  and 
special  functions.  The  costumes  are  ac- 
ademic in  origin  and  not  ecclesiastic. 
The  wearing  of  them,  so  lately  taken  up 
by  us,  is  likely  to  spread  rapidly,  for  we 
are  prone  to  go  to  extremes  in  sucli  mat- 
ters. The  danger  is  that  they  will  run 
into  meaningless  display,  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  historic  origins.  There  should 
be  a general  understanding  among  uni- 
versities, so  that  certain  cuts  and  certain 
colors  should  mean  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  definite  honors  and  degrees. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  academic 
dress  is  not  democratic,  that  it  tends  to 
foster  a professional  aristocracy.  I do 
not  think  so.  The  aristocracy  of  learn- 
ing, if  there  be  such  a thing,  is  a real 
democracy,  and  not  less  so  because  it  has 
some  dignity.  Ignorance  and  disregard 
of  decent  conventionalities  are  not  of  the 
essence  of  real  democracy.  The  aristoc- 
racy of  education  is  open  to  the  poorest 
student  in  the  land.  Commonly  his  re- 
ward, if  he  is  devoted  to  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  good  of  his  fellows,  is  not 
wealth.  Why  refuse  to  give  a certain 
dignity  to  his  unselfish  career?  Besides, 
the  scholarly  class  is  always  democratic 
in  its  tendencies;  it  is  in  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  world  that  liberalizing 
ideas  have  been  born  ; it  is  from  them 
that  progressive  educators  have  gone 
forth.  The  student  class  is  apt  in  all 
countries  to  be  revolutionary. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  We 
need  in  this  country,  just  because  of  our 
democratic  proclivities,  the  lessons  of  or- 
der, discipline,  system,  and  respect  for 
position  and  authority.  Uniform, as  a sym- 
bol both  of  authority  and  service,  is  a good 
thing  in  this  country.  It  is  needless  to 
say  this  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the  police, 
or,  to  take  a recent  example,  the  street- 
cleaning brigades  of  New  York,  or  the 
railway  employes.  Uniforms  add  dignity 
to  all  these  services,  and  also  security  to 
the  public.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
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that  all  our  judges  and  judicial  authori- 
ties do  not  wear  robes  of  office.  That 
costume  alone  would  teach  us  a certain 
respect  for  law  and  authority.  Perhaps 
we  should  have  more  dignified  court- 
rooms and  more  orderly  procedure  if  the 
lawyers  all  wore  gowns. 

It  cannot  hurt  a democracy  to  have  re- 
spect for  authority  and  respect  for  learn- 
ing, and  as  we  are  in  this  country  con- 
fessedly very  much  influenced  by  clothes, 
why  should  they  not  mark  positions  of 
responsibility  and  mental  attainments,  on 
proper  occasions,  as  well  as  wealth  in- 
herited or  acquired?  And  there  is  one 
comfort  in  academic  fashions,  that  they 
cannot  change  with  the  whims  of  tailors 
and  modistes. 

III. 

The  evils  of  the  Drink  Habit  are  so  evi- 
dent,  the  crude  legislative  attempts  to  les- 
sen them  have  been  so  nearly  abortive, 
and  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  one-ideaed 
enthusiasts  have  been  so  inadequate  to 
meet  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  for  a common-sense 
people  to  take  up  the  matter  in  a broad 
and  scientific  spirit.  What  are  the  real 
evils,  what  are  the  inducing  causes,  and 
how,  considering  what  human  nature  is, 
can  they  be  lessened  or  mitigated?  Here 
is  a problem  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
most  accomplished  statesman,  the  most 
enthusiastic  student  of  humanity,  the 
best  educated  specialist  in  any  field  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  and  comfort  of  life. 
This  Habit  touches  every  interest  in  our 
civilization — family  life,  taxation  and  our 
economic  condition,  and  politics.  How 
can  intelligent  public  opinion  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  problem?  No  doubt 
there  is  a more  wholesome  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  temperance  than  existed  fifty 
or  even  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  matter 
has  never  been  put  upon  a scientific  basis. 
There  is  need  of  exact  information  that 
shall  commend  itself  to  the  commoq- 
fense  of  the  people  and  be  serviceable  for 
practical  effort. 

In  order  to  study  this  subject  thorough- 
ly, impartially,  and  scientifically,  there 
was  organized  in  New  York  about  three 
years  ago  “The  Committee  of  Fifty  for 
the  investigation  of  the  Drink  Problem.” 
The  committee  geographically  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  largely  made  up  of  residents  of  East- 
ern States  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 


having  members  who  can  be  active  and 
conveniently  attend  the  meetings.  Those 
who  live  at  a distance  occasionally  attend 
the  meetings,  and  are  kept  informed  of 
the  investigations  proposed  and  of  their 
progress.  In  its  composition  the  com- 
mittee represents  most  of  the  religious  de* 
nominations,  many  of  the  universities  and 
schools  of  technical  learning,  active  busi- 
ness men,  and  specialists  in  many  depart- 
ments, as  in  chemistry,  physiology,  hy- 
giene, statistics  relating  to  our  economic 
life,  and  psychology.  It  was  from  the 
first  understood  that  the  prime  business 
of  the  committee  was  not  the  expression 
of  opinions  or  the  advocacy  of  one  theory 
or  another,  but  strictly  the  investigation 
of  facts  without  reference  to  conclusions 
to  which  they  might  lead;  that  is,  if  pos- 
sible to  get  at  the  truth  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  a 
guide  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
and  to  possible  legislation.  It  is  believed 
that  the  men  composing  the  committee  are 
of  such  standing  in  the  community  as  to 
be  a guarantee  that  the  investigations  are 
impartially  conducted,  and  that  any  pub- 
lication of  results  they  may  authorize  will 
be  accepted  as  genuine.  In  short,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  committee  is  to  present  a mass 
of  facts  to  the  American  people,  that  they 
may  understand  the  problem  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  attack  it  in  a sober,  practi- 
cal, and  scientific  manner. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  beginning  that 
this  investigation  was  serious,  that  it  cov- 
ered a very  wide  field,  and  that  progress 
in  it  must  be  slow  and  expensive.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  raising  the  money 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work,  in  which 
the  aid  of  persons  interested  in  this  vital 
question  was  and  is  solicited.  The  com- 
mittee divided  itself  into  several  groups 
in  order  to  pursue  systematically  the  sev- 
eral lines  of  investigation  open  to  it.  The 
main  groups,  aside  from  that  on  finance 
and  ways  and  means,  are  the  Physiologi- 
cal and  Pathological,  the  Legislative,  the 
Economic,  and  the  Ethical,  with  the  ne- 
cessary sub-divisions.  Each  group  upon 
presentation  of  its  proposed  line  and 
scope  of  investigation  was  authorized  to 
employ  experts  outside  the  committee, 
and  was  voted  money  to  pay  them.  The 
expert  work  involves  laboratory- work, 
protracted  experiments,  the  collection  of 
statistics  from  scattered  fields,  and  travel 
and  trained  observation.  It  is  work  that 
requires  knowledge,  experience,  and  ab- 
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sorbs  the  time  of  the  expert,  and  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  adequate  compen- 
sation. In  connection  with  the  whole 
subject  a bibliography  is  forming  which 
will  be  of  great  use  to  scientific  students. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the 
^vork  of  the  committee,  and  its  claims 
upon  public  sympathy  and  confidence,  I 
will  refer  to  the  lines  of  investigation  in 
progress  in  the  several  groups. 

The  Physiological  group  has  taken  up 
alcohol,  its  nature,  and  exact  office  in  the 
general  economy.  This  was  a study  great- 
ly needing  to  be  made  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  for  its  direct  practical  bearing 
on  our  problem.  With  this  have  gone 
along,  under  several  experts,  experiments 
as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  ani- 
mal organism,  physically  and  morally. 
These  developments  are  exceedingly  nov- 
el, curious,  and  interesting.  Other  lines 
of  this  group  are  statistics  as  to  the  use 
and  the  effect  of  alcohol  among  brain- 
workers; the  relation  of  alcoholism  to 
diseases  observed  in  patients  in  the  large 
general  hospitals;  the  relation  of  alcohol- 
ism to  insanity;  and  a careful  investiga- 
tion in  regard  to  the  metabolism  of  alco- 
hol and  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  living  hu- 
man body  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
to  what  extent  alcohol  is  consumed  in  the 
human  body,  thereby  acting  as  a force- 
producer  and  a food. 

The  Legislative  group  has  undertaken 
to  study  the  effect  of  various  methods 
of  temperance  reform  as  exhibited  in 
the  legislation  of  several  States.  Eight 
States  having  typical  systems  have  been 
carefully  studied,  as  to  whether  the  laws 
have  or  have  not  lessened  the  drinking 
habit  and  the  quantity  of  intoxicating 
liquor  consumed,  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  been  enforced,  and  the  moral  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  these  systems 
upon  the  communities.  These  systems 
are  prohibition,  local  option,  high  license, 
general  license,  the  dispensary  law,  taxa- 
tion, and  modifications  of  these.  This  re- 
port should  be  a valuable  guide  to  future 
legislation. 

The  Economic  group  covers  a very 
wide  field.  It  seeks  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. It  is  here, as  well  as  in  the  subject  of 
legislation,  that  the  Drink  Habit  enters 
into  politics,  and  it  cannot  be  intelligent- 
ly dealt  with  without  a knowledge  of  the 
invested  interests  that  may  oppose  not 


only  radical  reform,  but  even  moderate 
restraints  in  favor  of  temperate  habits. 
It  will  ascertain  the  revenue  derived  by 
taxation  from  the  liquor  traffic.  Here 
the  interest  of  the  State  seems  to  be  op- 
posed to  curtailing  the  use  of  liquor,  on 
financial  grounds.  In  most  civilized  coun- 
tries it  is  a main  source  of  revenue.  It 
will  consider  the  liquor  problem  in  rela- 
tion to  industries,  that  is  to  say,  how  far 
the  use  of  liquor  affects  or  is  affected  by 
various  industrial  conditions, night  work, 
overwork, etc.  The  relation  of  the  liquor 
problem  to  poverty  is  another  very  broad 
subject.  The  relation  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem to  crime  is  receiving  as  careful  con- 
sideration. Another  most  interesting 
line  of  study  is  its  relation  to  comforts, 
luxury,  pleasure,  to  sanitary  conditions, 
and  to  the  habits  of  the  different  nation- 
alities of  the  United  States.  This  last  is 
specially  studied  in  cities  and  in  States 
where  there  is  a marked  preponderance 
of  one  nationality.  What  is  the  race  or 
the  climatic  predisposition,  or  aversion,  to 
this  habit,  in  moderation  or  in  excess? 
Another  investigation  only  just  entered 
on,  and  which  may  be  fruitful  in  results,  is 
the  relation  of  the  liquor  problem  to  the 
Negroes  and  the  North  American  Indians. 

An  important  subject, involving  the  co- 
operation of  the  economic  and  the  phys- 
iological groups,  is  that  of  the  teaching  of 
total  abstinence  in  the  public  schools  to 
children  in  all  grades,  by  means  of  text- 
books on  physiology  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Ethical  group,  while  withholding 
its  work  until  the  accumulation  of  a mass 
of  facts  whose  relations  can  be  studied, 
has  nevertheless  undertaken  to  set  forth 
what  may  be  called  certain  “ethical 
facts”  in  relation  to  the  subject,  psycho- 
logical relations,  the  habits  of  some  com- 
munities, and  such  subjects  as  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  home  itself  in  regard 
to  temperance,  provided  by  church  or 
Other  publication  societies. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  committee, 
or  any  other  organization, or  any  national 
power,  can  suddenly  or  radically  change 
the  habits  of  the  world.  But  wise  and 
practical  efforts  can  mitigate  almost  any 
evil  under  the  sun,  can  produce  a public 
opinion  that  operates  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  first  requisite  in  any  social 
problem  is  to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  this 
is  the  humble  office  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifty. 
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IV. 

As  I was  reflecting,  several  mornings 
ago,  upon  what  sort  of  a year  this  1897  is 
likely  to  be  for  the  dwelling  together  of 
people  on  this  earth  in  amity  (informa- 
tion on  which  the  readers  of  the  Study 
have  a right  to  expect),  my  attention  was 
absorbed  by  a pair  of  red  squirrels, 
who  were  disporting  on  the  trunks  of  two 
gigantic  chestnut-trees,  with  an  evident 
electric  enjoyment  of  the  clear  frosty 
morning.  If  it  is  true  that  soul  is  only 
one  form  of  electricity,  these  frisky  crea- 
tures seemed  well  charged  with  the  means 
of  enjoying  what  is  called  animal  life. 
Each  squirrel  had  a tree  to  himself,  and 
I fancied  they  were  playing  a sort  of 
game,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  ascending  and  descending,  and 
creating  surprise  by  sudden  appearances 
round  the  tree  in  unexpected  altitudes. 
I may  have  been  mistaken.  It  may  not 
have  been  a childish  game  of  liide-and- 
seek  and  bopeep  at  all,  but  a real  social 
function,  a morning  call  or  other  visiting 
ceremony,  with  the  common  chatter  and 
more  or  less  interesting  intercourse.  Or 
they  may  have  been  engaged  in  some  busi- 
ness transaction  in  connection  with  the 
grocery  and  provision  trade. 

The  trees  are  so  near  my  upper  win- 
dows that  I seemed  to  be  in  the  company 
of  the  squirrels,  and  presently  they  evi- 
dently saw  me  as  plainly  as  I saw  them, 
and  they  paused  from  time  to  time  to  ob- 
serve me.  No  doubt  the  movements  I 
was  making  with  the  pen  seemed  to  them 
as  silly  and  unimportant  as  the  whisking 
of  their  tails  seemed  to  me.  Probably 
both  our  impressions  were  correct.  They 
looked  at  me  with  curiosity,  a wild  and 
furtive  curiosity,  but  with  no  trace  of 
alarm  or  apprehension.  These  are  not 
domesticated  squirrels,  they  are  not  even 
tame.  They  live  a perfectly  free,  wild, 
natural  life,  like  hundreds  of  their  com- 
panions around  here.  They  are  not  tame, 
and  they  are  not  hunted.  There  is  no 
sentimental  intercourse  between  them 
and  us,  I might  almost  say  no  communi- 
cation, but  we  dwell  together  in  entire 
amity,  and  there  is  a feeling  of  confidence 
established  that  we  will  not  encroach 
upon  each  other’s  independence.  We 
like  to  see  them  sporting  about  in  the 
trees — they  give  us  a kind  of  pleasure 
that  is  never  communicated  by  a bushy- 
tailed  animal  pitifully  racing  on  a tread- 
mill cage  — and  no  doubt  they  enjoy  a 


residence  near  civilized  and  not  blood- 
thirsty carnivorous  beings.  They  make 
their  own  living,  and  the  little  fellows 
are  more  provident  than  most  working- 
folk  in  laying  up  something  against  dull 
times.  Their  success  in  this  in  this  local- 
ity is  the  more  to  be  commended  because 
they  have  as  competitors  a lot  of  boys 
who  swarm  under  the  trees  in  the  nut 
season  from  daylight  to  dark,  merely  to 
gratify  a predatory  instinct  and  a mo- 
mentary appetite,  and  with  none  of  the 
provident  industry  of  the  squirrel.  How- 
ever, the  supply  seems  to  be  ample,  and 
the  squirrels  probably  lay  by  enough  for 
the  winter.  I hope  at  least  that  their 
economy  is  not  yet  overmatched  by  the 
boys’  destructiveness.  I should  hate  to 
be  compelled  to  buy  nuts  to  feed  the 
squirrels,  on  account  of  the  bad  effect  on 
the  squirrels,  for  charity  would  no  doubt 
reduce  them  to  the  human  level. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the 
deep  question  whether  the  taming  of  a 
wild  animal  does  not  deprive  him  of  his 
most  essentially  interesting  and  noble 
qualities,  reduce  him  to  a degrading 
slavery  and  servility.  He  is  apt  to  ac- 
quire the  vices  of  humanity.  We  can 
hardly  avoid  a kind  of  contempt — a sort 
of  pity  at  least  — for  anything  that  is 
“tamed.”  We  ourselves  revolt  at  the 
notion  of  subjection.  I fancy  the  lion  is 
not  a noble  beast,  is  rather  a mean  beast, 
but  we  respect  him  more  in  the  desert 
than  in  a menagerie,  where  he  has  been 
so  cowed  as  to  lick  his  keeper's  hand. 

I am  more  interested  in  the  problem 
whether  the  untamed  animals  and  man, 
who  has  dropped  some  of  his  barbarous 
propensities,  though  he  still  likes  to  kill 
for  the  sake  of  killing,  and  is  more  prone 
to  fight  than  the  beasts  of  the  forests, 
cannot  arrange  to  live  together  in  amity, 
and  so  have  a kind  of  44  kingdom  come” 
that  is  fabled  to  have  existed  in  paradisic 
times.  I mean  that  they  should  live  to- 
gether without  mistrust,  fear,  or  cruel- 
ty. The  experiment  has  never  been  fair- 
ly tried  in  historic  times,  though  some 
saints  have  been  said  to  have  lived  in 
peaceful  relations  with  birds,  fishes,  mi- 
nor animals  not  carnivorous,  and  even 
with  what  are  called  beasts  of  prey.  But 
men  have  always  been  the  beasts  of  prey. 
They  have  always  tried  to  exterminate 
the  animals.  They  have  spread  suspi- 
cion and  terror  throughout  the  world. 
Hardly  an  animal,  the  loveliest  and  most 
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imjocervt,  feel s safe  So  1 oiig  as  & man  is  in 
sight.  He  l»as  made  himself  everywhere 
a ‘ holy  terror/'  If  he  cannot  kill  uni- 
malfc  he  UihikA  it  W 

.•ea-n'e.  patrivftie,  to  om-kv?  e ar  t>n  his ‘own 
kind,  But.  in  this  grave  of  forest  trees 
we  get  uu  be&tfli fully  togeUmi*— \ve 
thfe  ^nirrel^  .' '[.There  k no  gktelty  * .#? 

lh^  onfA  %$^  iio  wi^ir  t a 
teove  or  ^hjugatej  &ri&  eon»f?queiitly  no 
fear  on  the  .other  skie.  I fancy  that  if 
tli e sq  uirrid  & wei^  mV!  ly  i&med  the  eh Utm 
would  begone.  _ yC>;// /’;• 

Th tyiil  of  li,:viti^;tp|^th.er  with- 
out  cruelty  or  .servility  u&  being  tried  m 
the  YelJqw^tone  Pitrir  on  a large  scale-. 
No  ante  fe  permitted  tq  Imut  or  kill  the 
wiid  Will  tjite 

ammsite,  deer,  the 


antelope,  in  time  lose  fheir  fear  of  nuan 
w if h mi  t losing  the ir  Attm?t'iv0  #fldn ess 
and  sh  y si e?^5  a n d native  grtibe,  ai* d feqtne 
a t,viy ilking  npon  the  y isi tors  to 

this  national  plviy  gmunij/  The  heat , I 
fear,  i#  m the  way  to'  he#o$5u>  a beggar, 
ati  oh^cf  of  chart  tyv  an#.  mj>  in  to  a 
mere  iwiss  of  dome^tirily,/  If  he  does, 
h ie  chami  wtU  dUnppcai^  and  he  will  he 
lib  more  an  qrnaihehf  in  t hie  sfeutery , or  a 
exiibij##  to  roan  of  self- -rtir 
thaii  a hog,  / J\  c 
I >jih e Y&l hb Watpn e Fade  experiatant 
socceedtef  and  if  k demonstrated  that  men 
and  free  animals  can  live  together  in 
peaee,  we  can  then  turn  our  attention  to 
the  experiment  of  ioiiucing  fhe/mce&  of  ,' 
iimn  to  Vi  well  iog^pfc  -jbr  ^^t^  Somov 
linn*  like  aadf)%  ' . ' 


/STHLY  RECORDm^^CilMT  tYirffi'S.! 


POLITICAL. 

OLTR  Record  is  closed  iVoember  ]l,LS‘.hV — H 
mi$  mminnt&ii  at  the  Department  vj  Stub*  }a 
Washington,  November  if,  that  dui  bam  of  an  ar- 
hitrjitinu  treaty  wii h Great  Britain  for  the  sejtlcincrnt 
af  the  Venezuelan  boundary  queflSiOir  lt3d  been  agreed 
upon,  each  nation  to  name  two  txiaunte&inrmr^  **nd 
ib  utw:  at  tlu*  failure  of  those  tvomnh  dinners  to 
upon  ii  ti/fh/.fer'  •dh&irtfln-.ni  King  Oscar  If,  of 
8 we  jf a vrtts  ifei giiaU’d  to  appoint  a 
Tl«r  ■ VcunjoHop  cahitmt  ratified  the  ht. 

The  ItpVUidftryVCpWihis^ioir  suspended  Us  wfndc\ 

The  §&$&$$  *«  >~<on  of  the  l»’i  fiy -fourth' Oougresa 
begnu  Waaii»i;^t»in  Peeejiihcr  7 rreHi'.haU 
<. ■ic-'x-hiT’.«r^  ullage  ttnnoMnced  . the  flpptoiiirhin^ 
•sieidoii.ont  01  flic  V enesuelati  euutroVcrHV  iii!:i  a 
. :kdyanee:-  totvavd  a geaat>il  ftrbiu'athiil 

with  W&M  Briuiu,  proposed  improvements 
ip.  lU*  butietdlar,  f*er'v%e;  veriKiuutviddd  a rCvVsfon  of 
raiett  fur  sti^vui  claf'^  mail  n>aUm,  and  rfe- 
"fi>/thy  reforpv  of  ihf?  .civil  -sewke 
.^.od.  in  i\w  Ysondjifdn  or  fl^  Iivdiaps.  ft  UMuku-d  to 
iu?d  <;o!.»o  fhv  pood  o(bee«  of  the  roiled  Stiurf? 

••  -h% gfc'fcccJ iH.j5ed-.0n-  Mve>iutopy/my  >>f  0U ha, 

/hid  «^ten>;d  tu  the  prosppei.  of  .Kurope.;>«  i.MU*rven- 
i ./>»,  di  (he  affairs-  nf  Tin  ker.  The  dodejt 

. in:  Hie^atioodl  Treu*urv  far  the  last  iisenl  T>;ar  was 
J!.h  The  retivehtptit  of  gremibaoks 
AHtt  Trfyi^itv  ncitvf?  wiw  nigeil. 

The  apjKnurmenl  by  the  Pope  of  Upv,  Dr,  Tlntmaij 
*.J  -CoMatv  to  sufreed  flidjup  John  J.  Reaite  as  reeiot 
of  the  Oiitlolit’  bid  verify  at  Wa^hiugiou  was  <Hi- 
fi^Hui.u-d  November 

J*he  war  in  bnh.i  eotitifnic^l.  The  ilonth  on  thK 

hiide  fifcki  of  the  hianvgefiit  le.ador  Oon*'»:ut  0‘*ti*»dn 

M ^ wt'S.aiMioupeed  J)*.vei«)!M*r  b. 

Ki  * Queen  LiHuahaiani  w*s  pa»a«m<>j  5y  U>e 


.Hawaiian  • gtxveybroeivt,  -ittpi}  upon  h^>r  rei^aBe  from 
eua loily  wiiiotf  ibr  the  U .oiled  States,  arriving  fit  S^u 
Framdo  co  December  JO. 

Tho  failure  of  Dm  pobuo  crop  in  Ireland  caused 
great  m i -e n Brpa d rkn*  » »>r u i r ec ! from  the  fai lure 
yf  the  wheat  crop,  i a 0 f 1 ndhi / 

The  Due.  d’Oi'fnaFs  was  Kinrrmd  .ut-Vieiaui,  X<^ 
vein  her  3,  to  the  Ai,tltditeiuav  Marie  iLmihee  ASuk-~ 
)i»?  of  A ustria, 

The . dpt*  rr$r  tli # iffy' t h 9 p Lloyd 

li'ne,  JVotP  Bienmfi  to  Bur  nos  Ayfe?s  fmiTtdered  on 
the  Corunu.il  Comihudri  ShuaC,  »dT  TV.f!«gorci.H,  un 
the,  8pa pish  Depend* o-  fc.  Ail  on  board,. ‘2-SI- 

persons,  vrerti  lost. . . ':  ' ; >■ ; ' 

OBmURT. 

fotebtr  Piirif?,  Paid  Avraand  ChaDeuvol- 

^ * 1 A - cf  rrt  * >» » aged  4xtyojhye  vpimi. 

ft  tp  ti  1 e T v it)  1 1 W i l \ bin*  N rchblM^ 
Dhh»!^  iif ^ ty  iirlmnbm’g. 

IT — -h^.ph  d antes  Chcesennin,  Po-C»- 
dmd  o.f  »liv  Republic  of  Li)u»i*ij/. 

A;»>>Sip*^r  Paris,  Noel  farfRit,  polRiptHf? 

and  wf»?0\  a«jpd  nigh i y-i wy  years. — A t W W ft b*p « 
rod/  Gevniimv.  Ufo:-.  (N.niut  of  *SudKirg-'W cruigc-  * 
; .'U ■.  Ami  theoiogiau. 

XtfVfiTuitir  21.—  H Loudon,  ’Benjamin  Ward  RicL- 
a vl i iiun vf ) I » V>hda n *t(»d  ^ vi  ter,  n g«d  ni  x tv . ei^uV  yoa  * ». 

.A7o-) /o^«  *•  *20.  — At.  C oidu  iilgo, . MaB-ache^ettA, 
Befr}hhi.yl  Af>tiidrp  4h)Qj(j,  . Utr  nap  ouorf*er4  aged 
sevmt|?.etwu  > * \ ’.  i ;•  •.  > t ’ t 

■ ' Lv>dd.ciih  MatiiiMp  Riindy  ihe 

wrliafi  iur-vi  b»  ry  njnr  «$$$ 

A t."nn(a  r do.  — j\i  rniladulpidih  Joiiii  ut  - 

8 n.oor  -of  iht  Ibbh  *;  S'Oiee  .»^cd  ^evvufy  f^ur 

B*  -s-  At  'Lh^wiii,  GermttArf  Bniesg 
ago'd  seventy  five  y dttftj. 
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,1  DOMESTIC  EPISODE. 
bt  «roo^  KE^onfcrc  i£A>*r>s 


SHE  VfM  quii-0  the  reverse  of  ‘ fill 

t»»  Home  *he  w.im  positively  tn(|WeifcsaiSfc' to 

1 »>f> k n|»o!i  - — Ivitfc  that  itonie  no' rtidVtft.uw-' f.M 
Mrs, Tlfaih.hr  ns  Jtefkjtis,  w h»\  after  toVig  expen- 
encu  \vl  til.  dotdj^H<fa,  had  to  •{&&£$  oi  t«?« 
.><lin$  of  si  servauf  UeT  pArfamune&  rather 
ib(i»  Uy  he?  appearance  Thy  girl— ifg»H  *hv 

waf*,  fbr  sfm  might  have  he  on  thirty  or  aijxiyy 
xt)  Far  as  nr»y  st(»o  ^<>rihi  from  & merely' 

*rtpfcF&Mili  gUmm  is  l Hdl  ford  ami  ftgUft:  — w 

float  of  nxjrock  Hud,  whor  «•**  bul 

come  tv  el  I &he  Vnafen^iji  her 

too  e v^rjr  -eYUhmjyS  o£  ts^^ei&hikry  ami 
‘charactci,  a*  well  M onA  nr  'Umvt  Avh;ok 
1j  avn  juA*£atril  ^r&tra-  or  loot 
wuh  .difficult-  to  Aoehkf  which.  O.ir  tain, 
days,  whuff': $io  vyiis  -y«rv:  «yitr»f  ami 

had  /niicl)  in >to;,  the  rmpr*&uoh.  wan  thM 
tho  fVffiv»  ktoiXiO  ami  hwi  v tlioiM, 

hafcheyVere  by  her  palhuvfcbfc^lotlv 
ntf  htyr  C»itto  wnfctdir  IIiihh  nhrm?t£ 
hir.ck  in  their  ihfcnsn.y,  WUi*u  atte  aimled. 

*ho  mrtd  y <\ id  — Him  \y a<*  so]  - 
i:'i«(i  enough  in  have*  booh  a butler — mm  was 
Awpr^SfUl  with  the  iitexv  a? jrorira  **ff  |'/&!iV  tffutn 
a wiokevi  tVMisii;  Auiu.y-nttr.slio  \vks  chgogft.d 
u*  waitr^,  auA  in  Charge  of  th«>  tir-sA  ilo«j 
• i>6  the  T^rkiu*.  lKiH$elu«1d. 

“X  fancy  tvft'YA  nf  ju#t<  got  a real  treasure,* 
mill  3>lr%  ferknm,  14  Tlmr/is  tipiimfafcbirc  About 
Janv—i  rbinkf  Tjic  iinjt  two  wcA»ij?  were 
ait*l«‘*l  api»iugoticiilU%* 

WJiorA  yitfi  uof  bor  f ’ nsiici!  TIfaddOi‘5/ 

H nn  FfobmiHy  0<1Kt  ’?>  - . . 

^3  ^nlin  know  whot  ynn  mOau  — : nn 

Ini  ho  oi  lily  Oftk-n  Pf 

,4  Only  my  j;««H,  vrivafc«?,  will  jvarticoijir  tiaTiio 
for  it.  niy  <3enr.  ■;JSfj’>yi  ??vOuht  speak:  xvf  sr  %n 
Tntnliig’ofKttr  i^Wb'fu  u.b  *h>u(*t/%  a* u.n  oho  ropiy. 

^ My  f i^rv&mn  itf  knit  Af  fnteUl^n*^-: 

■ Ofliei>9  fan* vio»a;»>  xiiat  they  iU?u!  id 
iuihecihr.y.M 

'•  N'otvjniK  ,'’  ifliigiMul  Mrs.  Porkirts.  ^ Tiucy. 
!ook  afuo-  DomvHOic  ■Vdo'nnc.ic**.^ 

* W«>H  t'hhy  iIo  it  wHU  o voii/rciim’o.”  -uio  :1k<..  . 
W^v  e hah  hiiviy  ydiKiiiiyiM'. 
ib  ovir ';pw>(( AhA  Aliy  iau  ml^ri iithi  out 
hoiisfe-Wf^k  rally  thaw  t w o ; iVi>U‘ - bdiitiil 
then  roi^Vr  ^b*ko  .slyc*k^ , afc.  It  to  nio 

that  the  hfimfjft.ltc  WVnuh  of  toA'Ihy4  U fofBte 
of  J*r»h>coMi(KXih>ii  fihiV\  oPoechpaih>M.P  . 

,vXlim  i ihitik  in  »iUfV‘n<Hi  l>oto  ifm  gOJta.'Uf 
rrto^1  isnut  Mr^  Pvrkipa.  ‘ :\<*  S^anl.^he  bin* 
r)t> ;:1HKlV,'K«v 'ilhVmt 

f*  h *U c — it\t — Mi.  orhaoiym  to  .*  Un  . 

fhFsitjAswni  alHhakr  a>;n  <i  r«ri\iu^ 

Vol.  2Ciy  ~X<x  56k-Aii 


* ynuc  i lit-  f'ff’t  onse/’  roiiHcjl  the  little :houaa» 

kc<|»0r  'rfeii^  A?  as  phih*  iit*  a - rifi  u — ’: 

•A  Say  heii^  teuee  aoil  htt  slojie  \trkli  tcy*^ 
•ddh1;;]^Tkinfe,r;y:c>  lhn  jfclaft  ttf*  1 1 W|ia^8 

:A  Htdiwl  'cJ'lij A t» r for  y m t r fr Lc ) » d* 
i f t bey  .sim  got ujg  t »i  «piMid' ‘all  tibii  tttfie  look- 
nig  Jit  tli<«  wM«trr.s.-i  f Wlm?!  ! 44 i ^ v • & humor  ic 
niAkya  mn  ?aihhc  tjied  to  hUito;  f Ue  in*4!?'  after » : * 
.wants  ^pcaic  of  the  wnittys^  tiifTicr  than  of  the 
pit rfeoor  the  liirda.  4oMV»^J  ic  is  to  dmnir 

nate  ih©  repast  af  alVIfe  ftiionlil  tm  Hie  cook.’' 

A B.MAhie  mmoiy  for  a iirtsfi  Aeak  tliough, 

T^H t'' 

v-  hut.  on  t ho 

A\hoh\  when  t not  starving  give  me  a iiiet 
>mrnaiia?: • .by-  & tdfhnr  than  an 

Vmpfy  jftau*  hrongh i hi '. Vh  ^Tyit>  l>y  h “hwtbr  of 
iJhisirimis  ami  tmprfWiva  luatidm*^ 

Th^n  lie  mhleiU  iV  I htjp^  ^he  imi- 1 too  Inmu-ly, 
a /wdAcU-aihpimr/  an  i he  day j tig  i^r  f 
Ymi $kii* t wun  t i^ttileV  u ppe  i f tea  ta  k en  atv ay 
when  yinfvo  worked  for  hours  on  a nil- 
cnlttted  to  tiokle-  tlio  pniates  of  your  gtiedts. 
Wonkl  her  hoineihieds  — ah  — erthoc  it  self  for 
instauee,  ih  the  nreserjce  of  a entihttry  rrca^ 
thni  > or  Is  it  1 i keiy  ta  avcisliirtkm^  AVeiy  ihhtg 
'.with  its  !rfelfnc»«ah1fi  eumpIeUMiuasf'’ 

"1  think  ulin’ll  do/’  mtnThofl 

wHh  ynur  tVWfn»b,/whOs  it 
mo,  xvaotii  him  and  4U  insist  opph  •Jliu.ahjhg  A 
{ert‘a!i*o»,'  ux  y.-»c.  ^:di  n.  e>  «*r»  H lightuiiig 
>hhtild  Atriko  the  honm;1 

“ fr«o»  rhat  mcw/*  suid  he,  4i  f m 

rontldoaf  r.hnt  Jiiiio  Am'H  dii.v  . 

So  Jntm  crvmty  aod  for  o -yegr.,  stniHyy-  to  m* 
late,  wos  ail  that,  her  r<  iVreno.cv*  r>huuic<l  for 


iuvee  ; hor  atr.racxoov.,  if  any  t long,  \v:U  a eom- 
hinatiun  r»f -Ii^i  seif-etfu eoeen  rnul.hcr  u;yj i- 
■-n  ess,  11m  hitler  on  gilt  have  heed  omfrvoas 
slii'  entered  the  ») mine  room  ; U wa  v m » »ss  for- 
pollen  i at h fr.Oi i fvHVdAxAhsl V; n ciWe  with 
which  she  went,  throuuh  fmt  work. 

“SiieA  tine/’  sahV  iVikins.  a tier  :»  »Hooi*r  «*f 
twelve  yo fees  Ki*r:v'  c,i  1 h,y ' :.!  nne  \v  uh  A fahtry 
AssicifruiL  J*  T ve  fvtwu^  ha<t  ^ ^ kPig  u«»- 
non  that  no?  (one  ^}>oi  r.  ol  a huil^i  orofUl  savi  v 
fy  hie,  iiut  iiinv  1 fhi.i tH* Athe^ti. j.'shv,  Juno  i«  per* 
feet  hv»^ mid  t iie re  is  *»<0  Imr^  pafj|ly5«ujg  Mhotit 
InVry  ii*  Uirf e iy  AhoO  f nioSt  nfO'  » l < esc  to<i ? iceii 
;8Ufdis  xvho  w ait:  im  lahli-s  finw  uday^ 
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3n  Xv&mi.  flM'-Itoitly  departed  for  Hm  Jtioim-  rjmioouUy,  amt  when*  hitherto  she  had  treated 

tniiiHj ahd  the- v. n>.  k ft  m .-ha  rye  of Jane  the  the  tubhi  with  fjtoiid  in- 

and  i;?uk  t jeiol  iauhl'olly  »lol  tijeA  tnl-  dUfarence*  u wmo  eon  would  invariably  now 
til  the  rFY|nOcn»enH  .(  r 1.*  >«  mc  " ardsbip--  Tho  bring  the  tuvw  teeth  ioro  view. 

.rieiuff  t*  in  $e|/f itiijtid  the;  lionse  dhtaimd  \M  iilasfV  efiyd  YTbuddef!^  “ t>htl  Tine 
from  (op  to  li.'jitoin.  ‘I he  hard-  wood  dooi4  and  eyrdiiied  hue ktvard*.  She  grins  like  an  unit- 
stairs-  «Unpt3  a*  they  had  rarely  shone  he  fore,  wary  warties#.** 

ami  af<  milY  un  uidmmrd  ay.jdioatiorj-  of  what  it  was  too  true.  The  possr-sstmi  of  brill- 
is  vulgarly  (mned  l‘eJhrw  grouse ’’coidd  make  iantly  white  teeth  scorned  r+*  huve  brought 
them  Niiiito.  'Hie.  linen  wa<*dmmrienlaie.  Ire-  wifh  ti  a desire  to  show  them,  which  was 
land  is  Jioi  freer  'from  .smiles  than  vr  n$  the  desn  ni*/ 1 ve  of  that  dignity  with  svldeh  -Jane, 
house  of  Pevknis'  from  tuduvrdv.s.  and  no  speck  fom  prcv  imiyly  !m»vo  hedirod  abtmt.  and  subsM- 
r.fdosl  except  those  on  t\\r  fra veiled  who*  vhu-  luted  i\i?  Vi  n less  deMi*:il»ic  Ntmowphere  of  jkwi- 
hie.  ir  was  evKIent  Thai  even  in  the  absence  sHdO  iHmihurdy,  which  Hugh*  grew  tipon  •uu'y 
of  the  fondly  June  was  true  to  her  ;<de;ds»,  nod  Might  ;piovin-otmn  mro  iniiuhteY.  not  to  titerj- 
thi?  heart  of  Mrs.  linking  ym  ghul.  ■ Further-  thtu  a utfkiWf  approach  hfpiality. 

.more,  June  hud  acquired  a full  third  set  of  ,4  f don't* ^npjmsd  wo  cue  hhjnve  her exactly  rr 
teeth,  winch;  *rejuc4  to  take-  some  of  the  lime*  said  Perkins,  when  dhscimwinit  one  or  two  of 
f rod';  h*»  fare  ..and,  as  IVrkiim  observed,  added  JiUoYs  lapses  from  her  uhb  time,  standard  I 
linnefmlly  to  fije  .genemi  either  of  the  sue-  In*  vend  a doubt  that  If  Id  gone  for  years’  whh- 
roumnng*,  a I though  they  were*  d istroougir  out  teeth,  i’d  Impqmo  a n guinr  f'heshiTc  cat 
new.  Bur,  ahuid.  limy  marked  Urn  beginning  with  a new,  onmpivfo  Edition  fir  luxe  iff  v/ldto 
of  the  rmi,  Jane  reused  % waif  upon  the  eld oa  molars.  *diii,  t wish  slmM  paid  tiiore 
table  with  ilmi  solemnity  which  is  essential  attfotinn  to  the  dinner  and  ie>s  lo  Mr  f>ar- 
to  the  manner  v*f  a u treasure  1 ; .she  smiled  oc-  low's  eon  versa*  um  hist  night.  She  stood  a 
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whole  minute,  with  the  salad -howl  in  her 
hand,  waiting  for  him  to  reach  the  point  of 
his  story  about  the  plumber  who  put  a gas- 
pipe  through  Shakespeare’s  tenor  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  aud  when  he  finished  and  she 
smiled  you’d  have  thought  a dozen  grave- 
stones to  the  deceased’s  memory  had  been 
conjured  up  before  us.” 

“ It’s  a small  fault,  Thaddeus,”  returned  Mrs. 
Perkins,  “ but  I'll  speak  to  her  about  it.” 

“ Oh,  I wouldn’t,”  said  Perkins.  “ Let  it  go. 
She  means  well,  and  when  we  got  her  we  didn’t 
suspect  she’d  turn  out  such  a jewel.  She’s 
merely  approaching  her  norm,  that  is  all.  We 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  have  had  such  perfec- 
tion for  one  year.  It’s  too  bad  it  couldn’t  con- 
tin  ne  ; but  what  perfection  does  ?” 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  said,  and  Jane  smiled 
on,  yet  waited  most  acceptably,  and  kept  all 
things  decently  and  in  order — for  a little  while. 
Aloug  about  Christmas  time  a fnrther  deca- 
dence and  additional  flaw  in  the  jewel  was  dis- 
covered, and  it  was  Perkins  himself  who  discov- 
ered it.  It  happened  one  day  while  he  was  at 
work  alone  iu  the  house,  Mrs.  Perkius  having 
gone  out  shopping,  a friend  from  Boston  ap- 
peared— a friend  interested  in  bric-&-brac  aud 
china  generally.  Thaddeus,  to  whom  a lunch- 
eon in  solitary  grandeur  was  little  short  of 
abomination,  invited  his  Boston  friend  to  stay 
and  share  pot-luck  with  him,  knowing,  hypo- 
crite that  he  was,  that  pot-luck  did  not  mean 
pot-luck  at  all,  but  a course  luncheon  which 
many  men  would  have  found  all-sufficient  at 
dinner.  The  Boston  friend  accepted,  aud  the 
luncheou  was  served  by  Jane.  In  the  course 
of  the  repast  the  visitor  observed, 

“ Pretty  good  china  you  have,  Perkins.” 

“ Yes,”  returned  Thaddeus,  “ pretty  good ; 
I’ve  always  had  a penchant  for  china.  My 
mother-in-law  thinks  I’m  extravagant,  and 
sometimes  I think  she’s  right.  You  never  saw 
my  Capodirnonte  coffees,  did  you  ?” 

“ No,”  replied  the  Bostouian,  “ I never  did. 
Whcre’d  yon  get  ’em  t” 

“London,”  replied  Perkins.  “Last  time  I 
was  over.  You  must  see  them,  by  all  means. 
Ah — Jane,  hand  Mr.  Bunkerill  one  of  the  Capo- 
di monte  coffees.” 

“ Wan  o’  the  what,sorr  ?”  asked  the  treasure. 

Thaddeus  blushed.  To  have  his  jewel  go 
back  ou  him  at  such  a crisis  was  excessively 
annoying.  “One  of  those  gold  after-dinner 
coffee-cups — one  of  the  little  ones — with  the 
flowery  raised  figures,”  he  said,  sharply. 

“ Oh !”  said  Jane.  “ Wan  o’  thiin  with 
somebody  else’s  initial  on  the  bottom!” 

“ Yes,”  said  Thaddeus,  fuming  inwardly. 

“Quite  a connoisseur,  that  woman,”  laughed 
the  visitor,  as  Jane  went  after  the  dinner  cup. 
“ She’s  observed  the  china  mark.  She  knows 
N doesn’t  stand  for  Perkins.” 

Thaddeus  laughed  weakly.  “ She  probably 
thinks  we  got  them  second  baud,”  he  said. 

“Very  likely  you  did,”  retorted  the  Bosto- 
nian, and  Jane  returned  with  the  desired  cup. 


“An  admirable  specimen,”  continued  the  con- 
noisseur, and  then  turning  the  cup  bottom  up- 
wards, in  search  of  the  mark,  he  disclosed,  to 
his  own  and  Thaddeus’s  astonished  gaze,  no 
less  an  object  than  the  remains  of  a mashed 
green  pea,  a reminiscence  of  the  last  Perkins 
dinner,  aud  conclusive  evideuco  that  at  times 
Jane  was  not  as  careful  iu  the  washing  of  her 
china  as  she  might  have  been. 

It  would  be  futile  aud  useless  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  emotious  of  Thaddeus. 
I fancy  a large  enough  number  of  us  have  been 
through  similar  experiences  to  comprehend  the 
man’s  mortification  and  his  inward  wrath.  It 
was  too  great  to  find  suitable  expression  at  the 
moment.  Nothiug  short  of  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  the  cup  and  the  annihilation  of 
Jane  could  have  adequately  expressed  Per- 
kins’s true  feelings.  He  was  not  by  nature, 
however,  a scene-maker:  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  been.  So  lie  said  nothing, 
abiding  by  his  rule,  which  seemed  to  be  that 
the  mau  of  the  house  would  do  better  to  repre- 
hend the  shortcomings  of  a delinquent  servant 
by  blowing  up  his  wife,  rather  thau  by  going 
direct  to  the  core  of  the  trouble  and  reading 
the  maid  a lecture.  A great  many  men  adopt 
this  same  method.  I do.  It  is  the  easiest, 
though  it  is  possibly  prompted  by  that  cow- 
ardice which  is  latent  within  us  all.  I never 
in  my  life  have  discharged  more  than  one  ser- 
vant, and  I not  only  did  not  do  it  gracefully, 
but  discharged  the  wrong  one,  since  which 
time  I have  left  all  that  sort  of  work  to  others 
more  competent  than  I.  Perkins’s  method  was 
precisely  this. 

“ l’rn  not  going  to  interfere,”  was  his  invari- 
able remark  in  cases  of  the  kind  under  discus- 
sion— which  was  unwise,  for  if  he  had  ever 
scolded  a servant  as  he  did  his  wife  for  the 
servant’s  fault,  he  might  have  secured  better 
service  sooner  or  later. 

Unfortunately,  when  Mrs.  Perkins  reached 
home  that  night  she  was  so  very  tired  with 
her  exertions  iu  the  shops  that  Thaddeus 
badu’t  the  heart  to  tell  her  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  when  morning  came  the  episode 
was  forgotten.  When  it  did  recur  to  his 
mind  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Perkins  was 
out  of  reach.  The  result  was  that  a mouth 
had  passed  before  Mrs.  Perkins  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  ami  it  was  theu  of  course 
too  late  to  mention  it  to  Jane. 

“ You  should  have  given  her  a good  talking 
to  at  the  time,” said  Mrs.  Perkins.  “It’s  aw- 
ful. I don’t  really  know  what  has  got  into 
Jane.  My  best  table-cloth  has  got  a great 
hole  in  it,  and  she  is  very  careless  with  the  sil- 
ver. My  fruit-knife  last  night  was  not  clean.” 

“I  suppose  you  spoke  to  her  about  that!” 
said  Perkins,  smiliug. 

“Not  exactly  ; I sent  for  another,  and  hand- 
ed her  the  dirty  one,”  returned  Mrs.  Perkins. 
“ I guess  she  felt  all  that  I could  have  said.” 

And  time  went  on,  and  Jane  continued  to 
decay.  She  pulled  corks  from  olive  - bottles 
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with  tb©  carving- fork  prongs,  and  bent  tbern 
backward.  She  developed  a babit  of  going 
out  and  leaving  ber  work  undone.  Tbe  pow- 
dered sugar  was  allowed  to  resolve  itself  into 
small  bard  pill-sbaped  lumps  of  various  sizes. 
Breakfast  bad  a way  of  being  served  cold  ; 
the  coffee  was  at  times  merely  tepid — in  abort, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  really  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged ; bnt  then  there  was  invariably  some 
reason  for  postponing  the  fatal  hour.  Either 
her  kindness  to  tbe  children,  or  a week  or  two 
of  tbe  old-time  efficiency,  ber  unyielding  civil- 
ity, her  scrupulous  honesty,  ber  willing  acqui- 
escence in  any  new  duty  imposed,  au  impression 
that  she  was  suffering — any  one  or  all  of  these 
reasons  kept  ber  on  in  ber  place,  until  she  be- 
came so  much  a fixture  in  tbe  household,  so 
much  one  of  the  family,  that  the  idea  of  get- 
ting rid  of  ber  seemed  beyond  tbe  possibility 
of  realization.  That  tbe  axe  should  fall  ber 
employers  knew  well,  and  many  a resolve  was 
taken  that  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  season  she  should 
go.  Yet  ueither  Mrs.  Perkins  nor  her  husband 
liked  to  tell  ber  so ; her  good  points  were  still 
too  potent,  although  none  could  deuy  that  all 
confidence  in  ber  efficiency  was  shattered  past 
repair.  The  situation  finally  reached  a point 
where  it  inspired  reflections  of  a more  or  less 
humorous  order. 

“I  tell  you  what  I think,” said  Tbaddeus, 
one  evening,  after  a particularly  flagrant 
breach  on  Jane’s  part,  involving  a streak  of 
cranberry  sauce  across  a supposititiously  clean 
plate : “ you  won’t  discharge  her,  Bess,  and  I 
wou’t ; suppose  we  send  for  Mr.  Burke,  and  get 
him  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Burke  was  the  one  reliable  man  in  town. 
It  didn’t  make  much  difference  what  tbe  Per- 
kinses wanted  done,  they  generally  sent  for  Mr. 
Burke  to  do  it,  largely  because  when  he  at- 
tempted a commission  be  saw  it  through.  A 
carpenter  and  builder  by  trade,  he  had  for 
many  years  looked  after  the  mauy  repairs 
needful  to  tbe  Perkins  dwelling ; be  had 
come  often  between  Tbaddeus  and  unskilled 
labor;  be  bad  made  bookcases  which  were 
dreams  of  convenience  and  sufficiently  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  ; be  had  “ fixed  up  ” Mrs.  Per- 
kins’s garden ; he  had  supplied  the  family 
with  a new  gardener  when  tbe  old  one  had 
taken  ou  habits  of  drink  which  destroyed  not 
only  himself  but  the  cabbages;  be  bad  kept 
an  eye  on  the  plumbers  ; he  bad  put  up,  taken 
down,  and  repaired  awnings — in  short,  as  Per- 
kins said,  he  was  a “Universal.”  Once,  when 
a delicate  piece  of  bric-fr-brac  bad  been  bro- 
ken, and  the  china- mender  asserted  that  it 
conld  not  be  mended,  Perkins  had  said,  “ See 
if  Burke  can’t  fix  it,”  and  Burke  had  fixed  it; 
and  as  final  tribute  to  this  wonder,  Perkins 
bad  said,  in  suffering  : 

“My  dear,  I’m  afraid  I have  appendicitis. 
Send  for  Mr.  Burke.” 

“ Mr.  Burke!”  echoed  bis  wife. 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Burke,”  moaned  the  sufferer.  “If 
my  vermiform  appendix  is  to  be  removed.  I’d 


rather  have  Mr.  Burke  do  it  with  a chisel  and 
saw  tliau  any  surgeon  I know — and  1 won’t 
take  ether  either,  because  it  is  such  a satisfac- 
tion to  see  him  work.” 

So,  when  this  unhappy  pair  of  householders 
had  reached  what  might  be  described  as  tbe 
grand  climacteric  of  their  patience,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  Jane’s  usefulness  was  a 
thing  of  tbe  past,  and  utterly  beyond  redemp- 
tion, Tbaddeus  naturally  suggested  turning  to 
bis  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  to  rid  them  of 
their  woe  — and,  indeed,  but  for  Jane’s  own 
intervention,  I fear  that  course  would  have 
proved  tbe  sole  alternative  to  her  becoming 
an  irremovable  fixture  in  the  household.  But 
it  was  Jane  herself  who  solved  the  problem. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  cranberry  episode 
that  the  solution  came,  and  it  was  in  this  w ise : 

“ Did  ye  send  for  me  ?”  Jane  asked,  sudden- 
ly materializing  in  Mrs.  Perkins’s  room. 

“ No,  Jane,  I haven’t ; w hy  ?” 

The  girl  began  to  shed  tears. 

“ Because — you’d  ought  to  have,  ma’am.  I 
know  well  enough  that  I ain’t  satisfactory  to 
you,”  she  returned,  her  voice  quivering,  “ and 
I can’t  be,  and  I know  you  want  me  to  go — 
and  I — I’ve  come  to  give  you  notice.” 

Then  Mrs.  Perkins  looked  at  Jane  with  sor- 
row' on  her  countenance,  for  she  had  acquired 
an  affection  for  her  which  tbe  inaid’s  delin- 
quencies had  not  been  able  entirely  to  efface. 

“ Can’t  yoii  try  to  do  better  f”  she  asked. 

“No,  ma’am,”  returned  Jane.  “Not  with 
tbe  system  — never.  Mr.  Perkins  is  too  easy, 
and  yon  do  be  so  soft-hearted  it  don’t  keep 
a girl  up  to  her  work.  When  I first  come 
here,  ma’am,  not  knowin’  ye  well,  I was  afraid 
to  be  anything  but  what  was  right,  but  the 
way  you  took  accidents,  and  a bit  of  a short- 
coinin’  once  in  a while,  sort  of  took  away  my 
fear,  and  I’ve  been  goin’  dow  n bill  ever  since. 
Servant-girls  is  only  human,  Mrs.  Perkins.” 

Mrs.  Perkins  looked  at  Jane  inquiringly. 

“We  needs  to  be  kept  up  to  our  work  just 
as  much  as  anybody  else,  and  when  a lady  like 
yourself  is  too  easy  it  gets  us  into  bad  habits, 
and  occasionally  it  does  a girl  good  if  the  gen- 
tleman of  tbe  bouse  will  sw'ear  at  her,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  aud  sort  of  scare  her,  so  it  does.  It 
was  that  that  was  tbe  makin’  of  me.  The 
last  place  I was  in,  ma’am,  I was  so  afraid  of 
both  tbe  missus  and  the  gentleman  that  I 
didu’t  dare  to  be  careless;  and  I didn’t  dare 
be  careless  with  you,  until  I found  you  all  the 
time  a-smilin’,  whatever  went  wrong,  and  Mr. 
Perkius  never  say  in’ a word,  whether  tbe  dishes 
come  to  tbe  table  clean  or  not.” 

“Well,  Jane,”  said  Mrs.  Perkins,  somewhat 
carried  away  by  this  course  of  reasoning, 
“you  haven’t  been  what  we  hoped  — there  is 
no  denying  that — but,  knowing  that  you  were 
disappointing  us,  why  couldu’t  you  have  made 
a special  effort?” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Perkins,”  sobbed  the  poor  w oman, 
“ you  don’t  understand.  We’re  all  disappoint- 
in’ to  them  we  loves,  but — it’s  them  w e fear — ” 
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A MONOTONOUS  TIME. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Lanks,”  said  the  eminent  special- 
ist, severely,  “it  is  wholly  useless  for  you  to 
expect  to  derive  benefit  from  iny  treatment 
unless  you  follow  my  directions  implicitly.  I 
recommended  you  to  go  to  the  country  and 
pass  at  least  two  months  in  strict  retirement, 
and  yet  I find  you  back  in  the  turmoil  and 
excitement  of  the  city  in  less  thuu  a siugle 
week.” 

“The  trouble,  doctor,”  replied  the  patient, 
“is  that  the  monotouy  of  a quiet,  uneventful 
country  existence  is  more  thau  my  already  en- 
feebled constitution  cau  endure.  As  you  are 
aware,  I repaired  to  the  home  of  my  uncle, 
Eben  J.  Tutgall,  who  lives  away  out  beyoud 
South  Squam.  That  night  I,  jointly  with  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  Tiitgulls,  occupied  the  loft- 
chamber,  and  when  I stepped  over  Henuiker, 
one  of  the  several  boys  who  happened  to  be 
too  many  for  the  bed  and  consequently  slept 
on  the  floor,  and  attempted  to  spring  light- 
ly over  Cousin  Winfield  Scott  Tutgall,  so  as 
to  alight  betweeu  him  and  another  one  of 
the  boys,  with  the  two  of  whom  it  was  my 
lot  to  repose,  I knocked  my  head  agaiust  a 
beam  above  the  bed  with  a force  that  I verily 
believe  jarred  the  house  to  its  foundation. 

“The  night  was  uucomfortably  hot,  and 
Nubbins,  the  other  boy,  insisted  upon  sleeping 
crosswise.  Shortly  after  I had  at  last  dropped 
to  sleep,  Winfield  Scott  had  a tit,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  right  there  in  bed.  He  fiually 
quieted  down,  and  I eventually  fell  asleep 
again. 

“About  an  hour  later  we  were  routed  out 
by  Uncle  Ebeu.  For  breakfast  we  had  side- 
meat,  slapjacks,  and  gravy,  and  Winfield  Scott 
had  another  fit,  and  tipped  the  coffee-pot  over 
on  me.  After  breakfast  we  sat  on  the  fence 
for  half  au  hour,  waiting  for  it  to  get  light 
enough  for  us  to  go  to  work.  I had  told  Uncle 
Eben  that  I was  anxious  to  work,  to  develop 
my  muscles  and  tone  up  my  shattered  system, 
and  he  had  promised  to  let  me  do  a few  light 
tasks,  among  them  driving  the  go-devil  hay- 
rake. 

“The  first  of  the  light  tasks  that  I was  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  was  that  of  plucking  and 
assassinating  tomato  - worms.  After  a time 
Uncle  Eben  promoted  me  to  setting  out  sweet- 
potato  plants.  It  was  not  loug  till  I bad  a 
crick  in  my  spiue  and  my  shirt  was  baked  on 
to  my  half-broken  back.  By-and-by  Nubbins 
came  with  the  glad  news  that  I was  to  turn 
the  potato  plants  over  to  him  and  try  the  go- 
devil. 

“A  go-devil  consists  of  a long  pole  with  a 
number  of -^harp-pointed  teeth  stuck  through 
it  so  that  they  project  an  equal  distance  from 
each  side,  a long  rope  tied  to  either  end  of 
the  pole  and  fastened  to  a double  - tree,  to 
which  a span  of  horses  are  hitched  in  such  a 
manner  t.haf  the  atrocity  is  supposed  to  be 
dragged  broadwise  across  the  hay-field. 

“ The  experienced  operator  walks  in  the  rear 


of  the  monster,  and  when  it  has  gathered  its 
fill  of  hay  he  grasps  a couple  of  the  teeth  be- 
hind, raises  them  slightly,  and  those  ahead 
catch  in  the  ground  aud  the  go -devil  flops 
lightly  over,  depositing  the  hay  iu  a windrow, 
and  gathers  up  more  hay  with  the  teeth  which 
are  uow  iu  front  but  which  before  were  be- 
hind, so  to  speak. 

“ Winfield  Scott  volunteered  to  show  me 
how  to  operate  it.  He  made  one  windrow, 
and  then  fell  iu  auother  fit.  When  he  bad 
revived  he  crawled  oft*  to  the  house,  and  I was 
left  alone  with  the  demon.  I started  it  up, 
aud  it  went  all  right  till  I attempted  to  turn 
it  over.  I turned  it  over,  and  it  turned  me 
over.  The  front  teeth  jagged  into  the  earth 
and  flopped  it  over  so  quickly  that  I went 
over  with  it,  and  struck  against  old  Dobbin’s 
heels. 

“He  promptly  kicked  me  back  into  the  go- 
devil,  which  caught  on  something  and  turned 
over  again,  catching  me  iu  such  a manner  that 
I could  not  get  away.  I guess  my  presence  in 
its  midst  threw  it  out  of  gear  somehow.  At 
any  rate,  it  continued  to  turn.  Ordinarily 
this  would  have  done  no  barm,  except  to  the 
man  who  happened  to  be  caught  in  it,  but 
upon  this  occasion,  instead  of  the  ropes  turn- 
ing freely  at  the  ends  of  the  machine’s  spine, 
they  began  to  wind  up,  and  after  a few  revo- 
lutions the  go-devil  was  wound  up  on  to  the 
horses. 

“ Every  time  I was  in  front  of  the  rake  my 
weight  made  the  teeth  catch,  and  caused  it  to 
flop  over  again.  When  I was  behind,  every 
time  I tried  to  rise  the  front  teeth  would  catch, 
and  over  I’d  go.  A little  later  Uncle  Eben’s 
attention  was  attracted  to  a great  cloud  of  bay 
that  was  rapidly  approaching  the  barn  from 
the  southwest.  The  go-devil  was  revolving 
as  it  had  never  revolved  before.  It  would 
turn  over  on  to  the  horses,  nearly  breaking 
their  backs,  the  ropes  would  slip,  the  go-devil 
fall  back,  aud  then  begin  winding  itself  up 
once  more.  Then  after  a few  turns  it  would 
jump  on  to  the  horses  again.  All  the  time 
thauoble  animals  were  doing  their  best  to  keep 
out  of  its  wav,  and  I was  somewhere  in  the 
midst  of  it,  being  thumped,  whirled,  twisted, 
dragged,  kicked,  and  go-deviled,  world  with- 
out end. 

“ When  Uncle  Eben  released  me  from  the 
jaws  of  the  infernal  thing  I hopped  away  at  a 
surprising  rate  of  speed  for  an  invalid.  I did 
not  even  stop  to  bid  my  kind  uucle  good-by. 
As  I passed  the  open  door  of  the  house  I saw 
Winfield  Scott  just  going  into  another  of  his 
justly  celebrated  fits. 

“And  that  little  experience,  doctor,  is  what 
led  me  to  conclude  that  the  turmoil  and  ex- 
citement of  city  life  is  less  enervating  than 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  a monotonous  country 
existence.” 

When  Mr.  Lanks  had  finished,  the  eminent 
specialist  decided  to  change  his  treatment. 

Tom  P.  Mono  an. 
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past  authors  who  wished  to  be  illustrators. 
There  wras  Thackeray,  for  example,  and  Victor 
Hugo  and  Rossetti ; the  first,  a very  common- 
place draughtsman,  who  imagined  that  he  was 
very  distinguished ; the  second,  a distinguished 
draughtsman,  who  never  bothered,  save  for  his 
own  pleasure,  about  the  form  of  expression ; 
and  the  third,  both  a great  writer  and  a great 
illustrator.”  And  then  Mr.  Pennell,  declaring 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  speaking  of  Ste- 
venson’s literary  style  or  method,  adds,  some- 
what gratuitously,  that  he  is  “yet  to  hear  of 
a writer  who  refrained  from  discussing  the 
artist;  though  he  [the  writer]  expose  his  own 
ignorance  w ith  every  word.” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer 
to  display  his  own  iguorance  in  any  word  by 
discussiug  the  art  of  du  Maurier.  He  is  con- 
tent to  appear  on  record  as  asserting  that  du 
Maurier,  like  Rossetti,  was  a great  illustrator 
as  well  us  a great  author ; and  there  he  stops. 
The  critics  of  art  may  do  the  rest.  As  for  du 
Maurier  the  author,  when  Mr.  Howells  affirms 
that  “this  novelist,  who  wrote  uo  fiction  till 
nigh  sixty,  is  the  greatest  master  in  that  sort 
who  ever  lived,  aud  I do  not  forget  either 
Sterne  or  Thackeray  when  I say  so”;  the  pres- 
ent writer,  with  all  admiration  and  affection 
for  du  Maurier,  must  say  that  he  draws  the 
line  at  Thackeray  and  Sterne. 

In  Bohemia  with  da  Maurier ,*  by  Mr.  Felix 
Moscheles,  does  not  pretend  to  be  critical,  nor 
is  it  intended  as  a memorial  volume.  It  was 
written  with  du  Manner’s  full  consent,  aud 
portions  of  it  were  printed,  in  periodical  form, 
some  time  before  du  Maurier  ceased  to  live. 
“He  himself,  in  his  kindly,  simple  way,”  says 
Mr.  Moscheles,  “ had  enjoyed  my  resuscitation 
of  our  early  recollections,  and  had,  here  and 
there,  lent  a helping  hand,  even  to  the  cor- 
recting of  proof.”  The  two  men  were  warm 
and  intimate  friends  for  many  years  ; and  the 
survivor,  loving  du  Maurier  as  Robert  Maurice 
adored  Barty  Josselin,  dwells  pleasantly  and 
most  affectionately  upou  their  student  life  in 
Autwerp  and  else \v here.  He  brings  us  into 
touch  with  some  of  the  origiuals  of  the  char- 
acters and  the  scenes  in  the  famous  novels; 
aud  often  he  upsets  our  ideals.  He  shows  us 
something  of  Louis  Brassin,  “an  artist  and 
thorough  musician,  the  boonest  of  boon  com- 
panions,” who  spoke  French  with  a very  Ger- 
man accent.  “ When  he  walked  his  head  went 
back  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  hat  went  back 
on  his  head  ; his  long  arms  daugled,  pendulum- 
like, by  his  side,  while  his  lanky  legs,  drag- 
ging along  anyhow,  were  ever  lagging  behind 
one  another.  But  when  he  opened  the  piano 
and  put  hands  and  feet  to  keys  and  pedal,  he 
was  not  the  same  individual.  He  would  turn 
on  nerve  and  muscle  power,  aud  would  hurl 
avalanches  of  music  aud  torrents  of  notes  at 

* In  Bohemia  with  du  Maurier.  By  Felix  Mosciirlks. 
Illustrated  with  63  Original  Drawings  by  Gkorgr  imi 
Maurier.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 

60.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


his  audience,  till  he,  in  his  turn,  was  over- 
whelmed with  thunders  of  applause.”  Can  this 
be  Svengali  ? 

He  introduces  us  also  toVirginieMarsandon, 
a devoted,  elderly  creature,  who  was  a sort  of 
cross  between  a char-woman  and  a housekeeper,, 
using,  in  the  studio,  broom  or  tub,  needle,  grill 
or  frying-pan,  as  the  occasion  might  require  ; 
and  a truly  remarkable  mesmeric  subject.  Can 
this  be  Trilby  f 

Speaking  of  du  Manner’s  experiences  in  the 
Painting  Classes,  Mr.  Moscheles  says,  and  says 
well : “ He  was  not  to  become  a painter,  as  he 
had  fondly  hoped,  but,  as  we  now  know,  he  was 
to  work  out  his  destiny  in  another  direction. 
With  the  simplest  of  meaus  he  was  to  deline- 
ate character;  and  every-day  drops  of  ink, 
when  filtered  through  his  pen,  were  to  emerge 
in  quaint  and  graceful  sketches;  art,  satire 
and  sentiment  taking  their  turns  to  prompt 
aud  guide  that  pen.” 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Moscheles  writes,  “ It  has  al- 
ways been  a sort  of  legitimate  pride  to  mo 
to  think  that  I should  have  been  the  tool  se- 
lected by  Providence  to  sharpeu  du  Manner’s 
pencil.”  He  reproduces  in  his  volume  some 
sixty  odd  specimens  of  the  result  of  the  sharp- 
ening of  that  blessfed  pencil;  and  the  world 
has  reason  to  thank  itself  that  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Moscheles  has  given  it  these  glimpses  of 
the  hand,  and  the  head,  aud  the  heart,  by 
which  the  pencil  was  gnided. 

The  uow  famous  Peter  Ibbetsou  speaks 
somewhere  of  certain  young  friends  of  his  who 
were  tanght,  early  in  their  careers,  to  cross 
their  legs,  and  to  dream  straight.  Mr.  John 
Bigelow  in  The  Mystery  of  Sleep 3 goes  even 
further  than  this,  and  says:  “It  scarcely  re- 
quires prophetic  vision  to  foresee  the  time 
w’hen  the  art  of  sleeping  w ill  be  taught  and 
studied  as  systematically  in  our  schools  of  sci- 
ence as  the  physiology  of  our  nutritive  and 
nervous  systems;  aud  then  much  of  the  litera- 
ture and  pseudo-science  now  in  vogue,  relating 
to  both,  will  find  its  way  to  the  wallet  where- 
in ‘Time  puts  alms  for  Oblivion.’  ” Mr.  Bige- 
low’s present  volume  is  as  unlike  his  “Life  of 
Tilden,”  his  history  of  “ Frauce  and  the  Con- 
federate Navy,”  his  monologue  on  “Molinos, 
the  Quietist,”  as  can  well  be  imagiued.  Ho 
disclaims  any  intention  to  give  a solution 
of  all  the  mysteries  of  sleep,  or  even  to  give 
a precise  and  scientific  exposition  of  any  of 
them.  His  object,  he  says,  is  to  unsettle,  if 
not  to  dispel,  the  popular  delusion  that  sleep 
is  merely  a state  of  rest,  of  practical  inertia  of 
soul  and  body ; and  to  set  forth  some  of  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  no  part  of  the  hu- 
man life  is  consecrated  to  nobler  or  more  im- 
portant uses  than  is  that  part  usually  spent  in 
sleep.  He  is  convinced  that  man  is  developed 
spiritually  during  his  sleeping  hours,  as  dis- 

3 The  Mystery  of  Sleep.  By  John  Bigbi.ow.  Post 
8vo,  Half  Cloth,  Deckel  Edpea  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  50. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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tincfcly  ami  exclusively  as  he  is  developed  dur- 
ing bis  waking  hours;  and  that  it  is  as  much 
a part  of  wisdom  to  order  one's  life  so  as  to 
avoid  anything  apt  to  interfere  with,  or  im- 
pair, either  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  one’s 
sleep,  as  it  is  necessary,  in  the  waking  hours, 
to  avoid  whatever  tends  to  interfere  with  the 
growth,  or  impair  the  health,  of  the  body.  He 
contends  that  sleep  interrupts  all  couscious  re- 
lations with  the  phenomenal  world;  that  the 
changes  wrought  during  sleep  are  psychical, 
not  physical,  etc.,  etc.  He  quotes  freely  from 
the  Bible,  and  from  the  great  teachers  of  all 
times;  he  explains  the  causes  of  that  tendency 
to  sleep  which  is  so  often  experienced  in  the 
house  of  worship;  and  he  closes  by  showing  us 
how  we  should  order  our  lives  that  we  may 
reap  the  utmost  benefit  from  sleep.  In  short, 
he  teaches  us  how  to  cross  our  legs,  and  dream 
straight! 

The  subject  is  certainly  a most  suggestive 
oue;  and  it  is  handled  in  a very  logical  and 
significant  way.  

Mr.  E.  F.  Bknson,  the  author  of  t^vo  excel- 
lent works,  “ Dodo,"  and  “ The  Judgment 
Books,"  which  appeared  not  very  long  ago, 
presents  now  an  equally  clever  and  attractive 
story  called  Limitations  * The  time  is  the 
present,  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Cambridge,  in 
London,  in  an  English  rural  parish;  and  in 
Athens,  Greece.  Mr.  Benson  won  a high 
degree  at  Cambridge ; and,  naturally,  he  is 
familiar  with  the  undergraduate  life  at  that 
university ; he  has  had  some  experience  of 
London  life  of  a high  social  and  clerical  or- 
der, being  the  sou  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  is  at  home  among  English 
vicars  and  English  deans  aud  English  men  of 
the  upper  classes.  His  tale  is  written  from  a 
purely  English  point  of  view ; and  not,  one 
must  conclude,  for  Americau  readers.  His 
hero  is  taken  to  the  cyclorama  of  Niagara,  in 
the  British  capital,  aud  he  prefers  it  to  the 
real  thing,  which  he  has  never  seen.  He  con- 
tends that  the  counterfeit  presentment  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  nature, purified  by  art;  be- 
cause it  is  accompanied  by  no  mosquitoes,  no 
beggars,  and  no  Americau  tourists ! And  across 
Mr.  Benson’s  pages  march  two  of  those  pecul- 
iar American  girls  who  are  so  rarely  seen  out- 
side of  British  fiction.  They  are  the  sisters 
of  the  Aoierican  ehargi  d'affaires  at  Athens. 
They  call  Paris  “ Parras,"  and  their  father 
“ Popper";  and  one  of  them  declares  that  in 
her  dread  of  being  “ lightning-struck,"  in  her 
own  woolly  West,  she  usually  takes  refuge  in 
the  “ coal-store" — “ coal-store”  seemingly  be- 
ing British-Ainerican  for  “ cellar." 

Mr.  Benson,  nevertheless,  is  very  entertain- 
ing and  very  readable,  on  his  own  ground  and 
among  his  own  people.  His  compatriots,  par- 
ticularly Lady  Chatham,  are  well  drawn;  aud 
admirable  are  some  of  his  descriptions  of  local 

♦ Limitations.  A Novel.  By  E.  P.  Benson.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


scenery,  and  of  local  customs.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  brief  account  of  a little 
dinner  which  was  “served  frothily  in  paper 
frills,  shells,  or  on  silver  skewers;  and  the 
candles  were  shaded  in  so  cunning  a manner 
that  it  was  barely  possible  to  see  what  the 
food  was";  and  happy  is  a short  sketch,  in  a 
word  or  two,  of  a bit  of  the  County  of  Surrey, 
when  he  says  that  “at  intervals  the  chalky 
subsoil  comes  to  the  surface  like  the  bleached 
bones  of  the  world." 

“ Limitations  ” has  its  limitations.  But  it 
is  filled  with  epigrammatic,  aphoristic,  attrac- 
tive sentences;  it  teaches  one  or  two  whole- 
some, unobtrusive  moral  lessons;  and,  as  a 
story,  it  holds  the  attention  to  the  end. 


Two  views  of  The  Father  of  His  Country 
have  beeu  commented  upon  in  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  Magazine,  during  the  past  two 
months:  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson’s  “George 
Washington,”  in  December;  aud  Miss  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell’s  “ A Virginia  Cavalier,"  in  Jan- 
uary. The  latter  is  a romance,  treating  of  the 
boyhood  of  Washington  ; the  former  is  a study 
of  Washington,  the  boy  and  the  man,  based 
upon  established  historical  documents,  and 
upon  the  most  recent  researches  and  discover- 
ies. The  True  George  Washington ,ft  by  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  is  in  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s work,  but  presented  iu  another  form. 
The  author  is  not  writing  a biography  of  his 
subject,  he  is  simply  exhibiting  Washington  as 
he  believes  him  to  have  beeu.  Like  Mr.  Wil- 
son he  has  taken  off  the  halo  which  Washing- 
ton has  worn  for  a century  or  more,  and  while 
he  leaves  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
he  lets  his  countrymen  see  him  with  the  naked 
eye.  Like  Mr.  Wilson,  also,  he  has  succeeded 
in  humanizing  Washington,  and  in  making 
him  an  individual  rather  than  an  historical 
figure.  So  far  as  possible,  iu  the  present  work, 
Washington  has  been  made  to  speak  for  him- 
self, iu  the  hope  that  his  own  words  will  con- 
vey a better  sense  of  the  personality  of  the 
man ; and  Mr.  Ford  sums  up  his  case  by  ex- 
pressing his  own  pleasure  that  the  result  of 
his  study  has  only  served  to  make  Washington 
seem  the  greater  to  the  naked  eyes  of  Mr.  Ford 
himself. 

Among  the  surprises  of  the  book  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  Washington  as  a successful  busi- 
ness man.  Although,  says  Mr.  Ford,  Mount 
Vernon  rarely  produced  a net  income,  and  al- 
though Washington  served  the  public  with 
practically  no  profit,  he  grew  steadily  in 
wealth,  and  when  he  died  his  property,  ex- 
clusive of  his  wife’s  fortune,  and  of  the  estate 
on  the  bauks  of  the  Potomac,  was  valued  at 
five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
“This,"  adds  Mr.  Ford,  “ made  him  one  of  the 
wealthiest  Americans  of  his  time,  and  it  is  to 

• The  True  George  Washington.  By  Paul  Leicfstf.u 
FonD.  Twenty-four  full-pape  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2.  Philadelphia  : J.  U.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 
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l>e  questioned  if  a fortune  was  ever  more  hon- 
estly acquired  or  more  thoroughly  deserved.” 
He  lias  always  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  classes.  For  the  first  time  in  his  history, 
perhaps,  the  masses  have  discovered  his  prom- 
inent position  in  what  has  since  been  called 
the  enemy’s  country. 

Another  surprise  which  the  volume  presents 
relates  to  Washington’s  proverbial  prodigality 
in  the  matter  of  Truth.  After  giving  the  Rev. 
Mason  L.  Weems  as  the  authority  for  the  fa- 
miliar statement  that  George,  at  the  age  of  six, 
could  not  tell  a lie,  Mr.  Ford  adds,  “Wheth- 
er this  was  so,  or  whether  Mr.  Weems  was 
drawing  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  it 
seems  probable  that  Washington  partially  out- 
grew the  disability  in  his  more  mature  years.”! 
And  then  he  cites  a number  of  lies  that  were 
what  are  called  “white,”  but  were  lies  for  all 
that,  which  Washington  is  recorded  as  telling 
in  his  later  days;  and  he  closes  with  the  re- 
markable statement  that  Washington  once 
said  that  “ the  mosquitoes  at  Skenesborough 
used  to  bite  through  the  thickest  boot.” ! It 
is  sad  to  think  that  this  perversity  was  inher- 
ited from  his  mother.  The  lady  to  whom  he 
always  wrote  as  “Honored  Madam,”  and  who 
would  have  been  called  by  the  contemporary 
Frenchmen  Madame  Mb  ey  was,  in  many  w ays, 
a great  trial,  according  to  Mr.  Ford,  to  her 
Dutiful  and  Affectiouate  Sou,  as  he  always 
signed  himself  in  addressing  her;  more  par- 
ticularly in  her  occasional  verbal  exaggera- 
tions, and  in  her  strict  economy  in  everything, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  Truth.  As  Mr.  Ford 
portrays  her  she  would  appear  to  be,  eveu  more 
so  than  in  the  pages  of  Miss  Seawell’s  “Vir- 
ginia Cavalier,”  the  personification  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Thackeray’s  Cavaliers  of  Virginia.  Her 
Dutiful  Son  was  very  thoughtful  in  his  affec- 
tionate care  of  her,  very  generous,  very  pa- 
tient. He  answered  all  her  calls  for  money, 
he  never  claimed  from  her  any  share  in  his  fa- 
ther’s estate;  his  brothers  were  equally  devo- 
ted and  equally  liberal;  and, naturally, he  heard 
with  no  little  feeling  of  distress  and  indigna- 
tion, and  from  the  outside  world,  of  her  com- 
plaints that  “she  never  lived  soe  poore  in  all 
her  life”;  and  that  she  was  seeking  a pension 
from  the  government.  He  w*as  greatly  morti- 
fied to  learn  that  she  was  borrowing,  and  ac- 
cepting gifts,  from  her  neighbors;  and  that  she 
was,  upon  all  occasions,  and  iu  all  companies, 
complaining  of  her  wants  and  her  difficulties, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  imaginary,  and 
any  one  of  which,  if  they  had  existed,  he  was 
ready  and  anxious  to  relieve.  This  is  the  only 
exhibition  of  the  True  George  Washington 
which  we  willingly  would  spare. 

The  book  is  well  made,  and  it  exhibits  care 
and  patient  research  in  every  line.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  many  portraits  and  fac-simile  re- 
productions. But  the  “miniature  of  Eleanor 
Parke  Custis,  from  the  original  by  Thomas 
Sully,”  facing  page  34,  is  curiously  like  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 


in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Haller  the  amiable 
wife  of  Katzebue’s  cheerful  “ Strunger.” 


Solomon  Ckow  would  seem  to  have  very 
little  iu  couimou  with  George  Washington,  ex- 
cept an  inheritance  of  original  sin  bequeathed 
by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Tempest,  the  colored  lady, 
who  bore  Solomon  Crow,  Mrs.  Stuart  tells  us, 
had  never  been  very  honest.  She  did  not 
mean  Master  Crow  to  find  it  out,  but  the  little 
fellow  w as  w’ide  awake,  and  his  mother  was 
his  pattern.  She  named  him  Solomon  because, 
as  a baby,  he  looked  phenomenally  wise  ; and 
she  called  him  Crow  because  he  was  so  re- 
markably black.  Solomon’s  tw  in  brother  wTas 
styled  Grundy,  because  “ Solomon  an’  Grundy 
b’longs  together  in  de  books  ” ; and  they  w ere, 
no  doubt,  born  on  a Monday,  although  Mrs. 
Stuart  does  not  say  so.  At  any  rate,  Grundy 
died  on  a Tuesday,  w hen  he  w as  a day  old,  aud 
Solomon,  all  his  life,  w as  handicapped  by  be- 
ing “ twin  to  an  angel” — the  expression  is  his 
ow  n — and  by  having  to  live  up  to  w hat  Grundy 
might  have  become  if  his  life  had  been  spared. 
Solomon,  at  the  age  of  teu,  was  led  into  temp- 
tation one  day,  and,  alas!  he  fell.  He  had  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  see  two  fried  eggs  on 
his  plate  at  once,  looking  at  him  like  a pair  of 
round  eyes,  “ an’  when  dey  reco’nizes  me,”  he 
would  say,  “ den  I eats  ’em  up.”  He  stole  the 
eg gs,  and  they  were  discovered  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  realized  the  fact  that  the  deed,  and 
its  discovery,  were  a matter  of  distress  to 
Grundy,  iu  Heaven;  aud  he  knew  that  it 
placed  Solomon  in  a very  serious  position  on 
earth.  His  sin  was  forgiven  by  a generous 
master  and  mistress,  and  Solomon  was  per- 
mitted to  retail!  his  position  as  fig-picker  aud 
shoe-brusher  in  ordinary,  after  he  had  ampu- 
tated his  own  pockets,  and  had  cut  himself 
off,  thereby,  from  that  possible  vehicle  for  the 
reception  of  stolen  goods.  How  he  succeeded 
iu  recovering  his  fair  name  and  liis  reputa- 
tion, aud  how  he  was  restored  to  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  pockets  need  not  be  told 
here.  But  Mrs.  Stuart  leaves  him  with  this 
congratulatory  remark  on  his  thick  little 
African  lips:  “Bet  you  my  angel -twin  ain’t 
ashamed, ef  he’s  a-lookin’ down  on  me  to-day!” 

Solomon  Crow’s  Christmas  Pockets  gives  its 
name  to  a volume  of  collected  tales,6  for  Young 
People  and  of  a Christmas  character,  all  of 
which  are  as  tenderly  humorous,  as  sweetly 
pathetic,  and  as  purely  original  as  are  any- 
thing that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart.  The  author  of  “The  Golden 
Wedding”  and  of  “Little  Brown  Rose”  is  al- 
ways sure  of  a large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence, whenever  she  appears  in  print,  either 
through  the  medium  of  prose  or  of  verse.  Her 
pathos  never  palls,  her  sentimeut  is  never 
sham,  her  dialect  never  distracts. 

Sis’  Sty  ode,  we  slick  yo’  ban’ ! 

• Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets,  and  Other  Tales. 
By  Ki  th  McEnkuy  Stcaiit.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers 
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art,  ami  orgmozed  rarity  i if  yenr’ium  top  of  several  mitprfcjft  er*  a 
the  Mow  World;  for  all  these thing*  runic  pueMo  ofa?  b?uvt  2?M»00)  in  Uic  bplioriv  of 
a eenhm  ami  jfibhalfto.  tA\xro^ri|tiiiNoA-iV^U:  -a  natural  sink.  inidraiinVi  ami  m Hedeerm 
a half  oarl it* r in  Mexico  Ilian  iu  hhe  iJmo  ed  of  ils  own  pash  h Hie  tallest  poskilite 
ed  Stales.  Here  art*  t.1i»  lirsfc  American  tribute  u>.  the  ^lim'atfe  of  Mexico.  Tim 
sj . lionls,  rnM.-epes.  imisemris,  hospital  aky-  ball'  sudi  irtoektuy  of  hygienic  laws  would 
■.finnk--  ovvi»  schools  a>Ul  train ing-sehooik  he  impossible1 iu  any  city  of  oars  oast:  of 
for  Indians;  even  hospitals  for  Indians  ;j>envM\  But  altitude  ami  aridity  am 
and  negroes  On  every  ^>de;  wlmn*  were  miracle- worker^  and  Mexico  has  needed 
the  sepia?  adobes  of  Urn  Indian  pnehlo,  is  their  best.  She  has  had  fearful  epidemic 
■•ttow  an  amHjtehHrtfe,  we  liave  uothhi^  to  in  the  far  past,  and  -mi  fficmnjf . umlulttiity. 
parallel;  ami  on  ly  those .who  have  never  m the  present.  At  hnsi,  however,  lim 
seen  cither  could  dream  ol  comparing  the  suiiilary  corner  is  turned  vo  sc*  long*  a 
brute  buik  of  Axtee  arc  hHf&ttfiife  t wondeiv  lane.  The  vast  swamp  which  was  the, 
fiil  as  u way  fmouan  in  : lie  tribal  relation)  Valley  of  Mexico  i for  these  .shallow  ia- 
with  the  maj^nihreip  ?m  which  h;t>  sue  porno  were  not  serinusl y A'  lakes  ”»  is 
coded  if.  Here  is  Mill,  a*  Hutnholclr  drained. 

found  it;  Aim  city  of  pwluccV* ; probably  So  early  as  lb  07  ihe'Ai^iiutibn  iai>  «n 
st i 1 1 . as r lie  df*c)av4<i  itr.—.tlifv. ly^pdkohn^T  outlet  came  to  ti:  h^ad.  Thtrit 
capital  !fi..Artiericth:V  : yApii  ; (hen,  of  obursf*  ; tit 

nmHting'  its  rmlVulo  f ml  kink  itpnn;  pob  sanitary  sowerngef  :n-l  ilm 

p)»>  ry  aimes.  the  from  i!m  siv>rm-w;nei  Pood*  from  (he 

(though  tmiL  wiihoivl  friction  and  bbm~A  mountain  cordon  'which,  rims  tins'  fertile 
d.e.c-0  saved  and  edm-aied  them  to  he  c«t-  bowl,  fckjrwa  of  these  inuudaUon'S  were 
2joAi>  all,  and  viiooutr  tfunn  impoHmib  terribly  aerioUs,  .Under  the  Viceroy  ..Thro; 
schoiai’s,  great  ^ngim-er*,  and  sen  non  run  Luis  Velas «*,*.  2,  taid  on  the  plans  of  the 
pmxiifpirtfc  of  a rcpnhlhy  This  WJiUJpJo  einiuept  ynglpehr  Knviq%" 
suy  of  vchai  udghi  b»^iid.b\jt  it  is  enough  ImreuJeari  tpyo  of  Kochistongo  was  riven • 
Iff*1.  a snudj  fvnger-posi  toward  common-  through  Urn  uortlmm  hills  to  drain  (lie 
; valley  Jiito  a hmncli  of  Um  Kid  lAtnueo. 

Thi>tAtt  (traversed  to-day  by  the  tourist  m 
Thai  a gtftivi  fiiy  has  been  able  al  ail  to  bis  iAdinuon  is  a dowm  miles  long,  *vitji 
pmnvt'Tor  three  hundred  and  seventy -six  an  average  depth  of  about  one  lomd ix?d 
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and  eighty  tvv.h  and  an  average  width  of  i)irrt'tiray  and  La*  i:one  shtnt.idy  forward, 
about  three  hnmh'od.  h eost  great  mortal-  Mesiean  engineers  were  divided  u$  to 

tmher.  fail*  whether  it  would  he  better  to  utilise  the 
eon*  ram,  to  he  let  ill  .\nwa  iwohun-  iremeiuJon*  gusli  of  Nm  hisnmgo  or  begirt' 
ihrdnnu  u}i»'A?  year*  m'v*-  Hie  very  rear.  * )i»  in  an  opposite  dimmon.  ond 
imWd.  in  whieh  Um  !i »*!  EngHsh  colony  the  Iti.i.U'r-  iVpimon  won 
iuvrhped  ou  O‘o  frnige  hf  ife  ^>y  Worl<l.  As  t write  the  gustiest  jiuip'Hge-  eUfjfli 
This  vast  work',  lu»\VrV‘?t  d»d  not  eut  in  the  world  is\  to  kij  intents  and  pm- 
beep  enough  to  *ervv.  Hu-  valley.  Various  poses,  Aiexieo  will  imvm 

minor  vbUmipt*  WVive  made -wr  we  he  flooded . .uni  in  a'  *dn>rl  tone  it  will 
Hod  Keiipo  J li. -laying,  u-  w a ioO/r/^/o  liav#  rlie  mmv  hdimate  dmiy  jfdHHdaye* 

(ihree mmOo  on  every  pod  of  wi>m  sold  that  up  oOtlet  means, 

in  Ure  <3*pil&h  ih£  t<>  £*>  to  the  A^xflo  i xi t ^ 1 

dnuuhi^yhat  - n«>HVih^  i^smUvd  sv<>rk  iff  .0 wed-  to  tin?  skiJ iwthJ  Jbuljf  oi  my- 

in  two  oimh.  tiros  ami  * had.  filter  ^i^n’ilVcant  type -of  modwi  Mexico, 

. With  thv*  aveesenou  of  Diuz  So  the  Pro-  Luis  Espino*^  engineer  of  the  Desag  lie. 
sate  hey,  twenty  yeiies  ago,  viu>  imminent  ij?  a (Hmmyjtmtan  of  {)•«  humblest  birth, 
necessity  of  an  outlet  Found  recognition,  lamdy  Indhm  by  Wood,  nml  of  few  early 

and  work  was  again  hegnu-  though  lack  advantages,  Out  wiewn  he  assumed  Un* 

of  fimrfft'  kept  it  Toopiug  foe  decade.  work  (in  ISTJh  the  c^ual  found  its  m.ssler 
1.S861  dK^tiever;. ji-*  h‘a4  *1*  JuitM  Thru n^V:yyai^  of  dm*Uura^ 

m Iih  smDyfihies  nat 

r — ,.r , - — ------  . ..  r only  ?muu\v  for  ins  army  uf 

& laborers,  but  food  for  h is  fativ 

tly~- the  niHte  brown  fbtghmer 
held.  hi*  way  like  the  man  be 
is;  and  the  end  has  crowned 

; jf  * 'forty  s^mi 

|8»5s#  J y7  jBjfc  . - 

IIB&g ; ;C>  PRjr  ‘A’  . • • • ■ yighty  n^etres  lodgy  ft  hy^ghly 

ill)  l'i::  trU^  ',J  dh^  SIX 

P^v.  metres  au\  imd  :5  liirh:  owr 

ii  ee  ineties.  ijehuv  thf-  Irwl 

d .v.-f y ; the  Idazxt.  These  dimensions 

AnB  flp^i.  irrow  steadily,  uutil  at  ihe 
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AWAKENING  OF  A NATION 


Like  every  crtJir'r  my/om 
of  hi capitaf  ami  milion,;. 
the  Desngiie*  ha* 'not  only 
the  tu&styp  nmva)  support, 
but  bis  eye.  Wifrt  inspects 
the  work  frequently;  mul; 
a*  {.  have  seen,  hi*  inspec- 
tions are  nowise  perfunc- 
tory. He  is  first  at  every 
pomt-tew  of  the  visiting 
party  have  half  Ins  leys  at 
ii«If  h}^  years,  aud  uotm 
\)  fa  crbnipreliensi w eve. 

Thir  oiUlot  canal  dohe. 
the  next  $typ  uMMifM**) 
for  i tie  oaph 

fill.  Mcfcifcct  ;•>  do  ha v •;*  m 

once  the  most  pmhrl  smv- 
ehige  systarn  An  I hy  ^iili  * 
neutv  ••if  not  rn  the  world. 
Tli©  jiUns  ace  draiwri 
(be  mhhiyipH  j 

etffiitear  ” 


l^rjibeptv  Gi&yol, 

. j*;  ready. 

In  •vh'hf^'i.i  monthvHlsu; 
-wilf ;«wVi  the  imxst 
ybmpfc&v  nnSfenv  bpypikM 
i n AoterH'&--*u id ing*  as  tve  1 } 
as  sW  Ih'^uo.  ;•■• 

Cotfet  th  r co  iu\  $6i*0  r 
has  n.i  moournent  in  the 
in^rati  n.ule 

hoea&se  so  shoo  as 
nibnty  ymr'S  vve  yan  hardily 
be  speeded  ^hej 

mofheMiatinti  fy  bin  wbaik 
we  have  revolved,  and  part- 
ly because  <>f  the  pvesv  lit 
f imu il  y Se  t‘ ion * *3  i * pcH  i tio  u 
it?  ilyify  f}in  oi  j^ntaf  ahoim 
gfoe*.  wlu>jrn  Cortex  / wit- 
naered  Ami  }>ett;ered ; #k* 


PKliSIOKST  iflS,Z  A VO  ms  .r  A »‘  I ( iV-mmn'tVSivTH^  OK&AU'UCv 


monument.  H»&t  is,  except 
the  hospital  he  founded 

'ftfrd  incidemtaliy  Slotfiw.  Op  the  fitreet 
of  |y  topalupa  by  vvliosb  evthsew^y  ho 
first  entered  kayo.  (NvoremheV  K LH3|  ho 
built  iu  US$7  the  ]h»spijt|$  t»f  1 h > ’ Clean 

Ctmwpl  tod  yd’  Jfesufc  hir < t^vyf 

hanoiKla  in  Civei  na vavn  F&p  three  bhff- 
cl  red  ant*  seven  iv  \*.*ar\  u ba>  hwn  doh<d 
its  work  U>  d av  V u,  ^ppm fife 

men  is  are  a;p  i<r  dshh  with  acwmmkbhe 

■■*  He  n»Mi'i;  of  iritn  .v;  4wV>|r  ;»»  . 

TeViOrtst'd.iT'.  <\<*'i\r'  •■!,>> -<0;.  pte  i,<  w § jg?j -j< »!  1 1 
incloirtjkta  '.'nb/tdor*--  iVv»t  f e^dn  'n  O-h:,^  or 
j^Hsurtia,  dr  JnUMtiM'.M  fp$r:  upy  of  th/i 

toV«c--  wliivh  lived  dv  uo-ir  o\ve  uniiMiv  ioVd  nt»r 
by  tifdiivia/  ihri.-  ijvee  vv  t--.  Tl:.v%  *vrU-:»Twcji  M& 
Spaniard.-.  ^ t,u  tir  hu  e-d  diVta  from  id*'  Arrvr  yen*;. 


Hon  at»d  ha  el  y en  v?r«>nmOht  tor  severdy- 
bve  patn  nfs  «>t.  le.di*  se.ve^.  il  e.  sidl 
v.»mroi!-.d  hr  the  desc'endaniv.  of  (dore.-.e 
find  ^hiUifn^  Hio.  two  paintincrs  upon 
•’  iifeh *V> e depend  dor  ■ohr  portrnii.s  of  Imn, 
Thv  -ko";omc*  iiL'iire.  hi  dbo  v?}<* 


KEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


ol*iiK'S«  iijrttf  • :vBpa  n tsh.  tftv^e  athmUisteml  while 

of  tliOJTi  • friiil  ibKXK  mvwl<*nrA(^xiv‘^ijisrn.  vrv:  *,v<  n*  )ijiw£?iig  aiuhes,  but  the  uushtn- 
No  «>!.)*•</ r i»at.i»'m  !tus  fuumlvd  '?■*''  lions  tbero— aiid  ure.  \bi*r*.'  y*  t, 

sv'.  iy  sued  b*M.u‘[v/»rJH/r.s  m u*  <:m>!w«,r\s4  Ths*  K‘>yul  II Q^pHut  pf 

and  ft?w  colonies  ImvfOmil  Lowell  njwm  mus*  vc as  fqo'mted  hi  lodik  ft 
li»r-u-  u.Im'i •ihuu,e.  Ii  h &.  nsHuf  !>♦*}••  Him*  ant}  a 1 * ;i i f a-rrvj*  - pond  «Hi<W  *<?am 

wjrtnni  aUitude  for  tl#P»  TfthttJ  Iry  to  fur  bs  tun-mat  avo  hundred  and  rwvnty 
"fVbney"  England  pepjJiemjg  N«».v*  Eu-  paturns.  Iyi  the  jrm*t  ’••pirfi>nuc  of  l?f*3 
li'MV.i  with  srlioolB,  bttxpjta U nsy  1 nm>.  *w<d  hy  mivvtHtijf;  it  rared  for  viy;U i tiiou>»*Utd 
xdif^i^Mcs  fo;?‘  TmUyu^.  . . But  f&ti  .i*  vvliat  ; hbjfvth'bd  urni 

infunkwH  Spidnybd.  0m&  ktindved  yrur-s  slid  iv*V  ! TT»i.*  is Ajm  a 

:jtMi  i'iuaa  3 spaou  vvhirh  mnnsurrs  iu  the  Tim  Bem-Hr-c maa  lY/MVa 

spnnHhmg  ovfy'  triit'  .huHttrt'tt  wtii  thrtw  ahmo  Ua-  rhm'jir  ;<r  irg*  mbBf kHuna m 
JVOr ' Wy  may  pmk  flutVs  j u the  sv  babi  h k.spomb;  ijfjfr.bfti)  a 

a y}ii  i ud  us- 

tr » 

uf  CbVi%*C'l<<tU  jifLo  iii-; 
ild5if  riyli.  yyf 

■fhfe  Pd(>t*  i JiU^e  phytti 
bKtpsyT  fsp&Jyy 
uj  la>yn<:  U>?  \ 1 at 
H M >i y ^r<l  i « j ro V4 . ; 
jjVoilly  id did rkn,  si  U<? 
ayy  aiul  |^yift> 

uK&fyil  V’dd^in  ■ 
tbospherF  iff  fknxens 
jurd  >0 a J 
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liitn  ; and  meetin^len  penpie..yi’  wio»m  two  • ;mnr  uF  nt#mliYTti‘it$  The  _\I*'Xieun 
are  ben^ar*.  you  naUimHy  fann-hob  Ju^/'ro  " iwo.  hw>  & different  .8 took  in 

the  *;uu«v  proportion holds  ^nub  ihr-jnirV-  trade*,  lbs  eujutui  is  lo  I*mvIc  as pom-,  ebs- 
ou  t.  the  wh<dtJ  population.  Yn\  \ hi?-  ns-  a eased,  and  »*nfmls»Ye  a*  lie  potest  hly  p.au 
faerie  blunder.  As  a maker*  of  Tmd,  - uK;yi»o  u*t?h  a lutmuou  thm  tin* 

bni.ir  hold  ifiudy  iii  both  fMiPsrbynb  •<>  a juu  onio^a^f ne  nerve  bus  u lar^e  voice  n* 
couvictioudbsd.  there  aw'  probably  not.  :-.< » the  ronoTCv;  <y  .the  MTintirmy.  Ho  has 
{\t.iU y projV-^aoml  |)Cr  eeib  fti  not*  leiunn'd  M*k  broader  |»l/i!b>V*m  ofinsv,- 

. Mexico  io,  'troop*  m Urn  Cra/ed . Iovko.  Pnlldo/mir.  ^mJ  jUtoroahve  crime. 

But  t >10  fnuuy  W )H‘VW  ooi^ojit-ru*.  and  He  orbi^  iiv  )h>  k?uUkV»!#  of  h>s  **Hb?  - 
only  the  oinbous  ::{;uib*id,t la*  nvU»oied  t?-:on  for  ii  /»  ?*  fy^fitssinb  .aod  Micfinod  in  be 
on  a ■ Ii ' fi  It  is 
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c^Ti^\.he'is;.of  whom  ir  whine  teiKHUbthe  due  proportions  of  the  fdiyers 

sounds jiitVfnl,  ami  ?mt  ronf^n-.puhlo— but  might  have  been  carried  out  without  pfob- 
Ins  appeal  is  aA perfect  in.  H*  hue  rhetoric  able  danger  of"  the  sinking  yddeh  h&$  so 
as  hi  iu  humility.  Ami  whim'  von  have  lilted  tin?  beautiful  Profesa,  TnlsaV  Has- 
bestowed  tii'*  OMppar  jfJurv.. which  is  all  sic  Loreto,  and  many  of  the  older  othi.u- 
that  he  expects,  \i“  my*  (*tap$rb}T  ami  buildups. 

y/hjmut  a d roam  of  ire*  hyp,  ' ‘ God  give  Tin*  JesiVil,  I>Dthrjihfo»T*.  and  Franciscan 
mom  to  Tou  -f  Mextetylia#  I'naiiy  poor  schools  *>f  church  ardiilectuw  )uir£;-lMW 
&%  any  'other  city  of  350,000,  1 lqVow  - und  their  most  perfect  iron  vent  ton  (fh* nigh  hot 
more  timn  any  in  the  Uivited  hut  in  evfcry  fchtf  greatest  known  dvle- 

Rrmi&t  he  hpviie  in  itoml  .t.h^ltfe  yastnia*  gale) ; and  Tbeiv  'f*,d>e*idesv  the  ^tRlcing 
jority  of  item  &ni :1abprm’S,,ahd  only  the  type  jpeeulmr  to  this  city;  the  style  Cim*;- 
petty  itVimmty  beggars.  As  for  actual  Hgberesipie.  named  for  a mnivr*  arch  need 
! *1^^- - "aiy  r»5"‘  't>E  of  ihe  sevctiteeuth  centucygwlnm*  fme*t 
our  largo  urban  .'populations.  Even  the  monument*  are  the  Sagrario  (elbowing 
beggar  s coppers  are  plenty  to  pmri.de  the  tithed ral)  and  La  Santisima.  Tbeir 
him  with  die  iudispcnsaldes  of  life  in  a farhuoos.  and  the  patio  of  the  ex-eon- • 
tpofbej'ly  cliu>ate,.  von  P of  H&rt  Aguqni  mow  the  post  olfiec 

Fy<>m  heggtns  to  otmrelies  i$  - but  n of  tb*.  lym&rkj&r 

sh»p  m le.*q  iii  ph  ysirs,  since (be  ehinrb  bin  imum  curvi  ng  in  . Xorth  American  ar- 
door;  is  a favorite  striking  gromid  for  ^hMyeiure.  Thai  is  no  small  thing  to  say, 
these <hve\vd  reckoners  of  »,he  ^liJUtioh:^  when  i*emembi::rs  the  ibmusamis  of 

The  h-mplesof  the  capita!  tMie  l«y  class  i be  ehurehe*  id  Mexico,  of  which  handy  one 
n*i.'.i  inevitable  buildings  in  ifceiot.  only  lacks  *mnv*  m'hhV characteristic  OoiM-eht . 
for  vha  oid  heroism  they  represent  nor  is  a happv  trait,  bid. I doubt  if  such  coti 
subtly  for  ttteii?  arch  dectural  bcahtjb  great  tepi  t&  happy that  is  p£st  he  hi  g start  M 
v«  ii  «v  The  Samson  of  a cathedral  #s  the  ^oitrparison  of  our  religious  edifice^ 
*liern  of  its  locks,  The  - third.  iw6fiv^e;of  with  ile^se  <»f‘a  <li£prized ^ laud  hhd  jfelbyy 
^ towel's  (two  hundred  arid  eight  feet  • ' .{It ' V3  ctufi op 5- id  -Xyheouie 

h<g>na^  it  is)  was-  for  huh  ieri  by  mval  edict  the  p^rdecost  of  skill  and  daring  which 
to  hb  erected,  for  fear  of  the  gdV.ct  of  >0  not  only  inadv  everr  shntcli  a month 
weigfht  npon  thfe ; frer<^feiri>'h.$  kml  of  nient,  but  in  so*  many  seems  to  have  dee 
tliy  hv  swamp.  It  is  yu ’“pit yy  for  this  is  lighted  Jit  braving,  the -eimstruet itiha  1 irn- 
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to.  receiv*  their  ^htleral  tliru^t;r,  tVio  peii-  are  fas‘Uiobc»'l»?e  in  i^n cis  which  ba*e  n 
ihm  ■ xUih'&iWs.  l\i*\  emitted  pillars,  t } » o had  the  lucky  opportunity  to  vre!,  ahead 
kcylivvs  domes  - t here  a thousand  y*n  their  Maker. 

yei  rmi  osne  lapsft  from  But.  her  altitude  in  prenology  to  day 
#.»*■  h rito  And  to  tfe'sc-  ihm*  s<yitw>  archb  very  significant  of  modern  Mevico,  Air* 
ieet-s  hi  >?r;sk‘o  pluck  yr:oeunti*m  by  the  lean  .prisms,  in  my  observation,  have  ; 
heard  in > fa^hum  ihnJ  is  fvoj:  fatiuhar  to  . u rule  richly  deserved  all  their  imitate 
m?  oo^ihe  of  Larin  America..  whether  native  or 'impwInJ*  and  ;;): 

The  atrartiles  or  snad-shell  stone  stair-  some  af  their  HI  repute  ana  mode  of  In 
eases'  ar«*  always  fascinating;  and  they  ury.  Until  people  ran  build  prison*  f« 
are  in  ur-urlv  every  tower.  That  .m.  the  prisons,  they  must  use  w ha?  muU*kbif 
go  tin  Chihuahua)  is  the  they  may  v and  m\wrh  archite|Jturfr  do 
Wm-»  type.;  hut  the  cathedral  of  Mtexy  pot  rmniriie  the  prispney  t«>  the  natur 
ten-  -has  . a.  >v.»:>oderfu)  rumcm  tnfhout  a $h  oncomings  of  a jail  which  was  hoi 
core  The  niuely-fcwo  cjtihfcn.  .steps;,  in-  for  a church.  Belem,  the  gre;it  gerev 
8 tend  .of  . reecnirm^  to  form  a pillar,  lockup,  L tin*  rdd  convent  -of  tfiift  watti 
form  h cs.eit.ru!  hole,  upd  down  that  ym  and  is  not  at  all  adequate  for  its.  mo 
perl*  spiral  one  can  peer  from  top  lo  hot-  than  three  Unmsand  inmates  — though 
tom.  hare  Seep  worse  AmmyemenJ*  ivi  son 

BiiiasX  \Vas  to  sa  y,  re!  mi  on  pur  avoid-  American  cities.  Santiago  tie-  Tlaitohdo 
teeture  nor  historic  alternation  is  tWe  -tho ■ mil iUfry, prison,  is  M sup<oy.mi»tjtte 
mlv  alt- rapt  ion  to  these  venerable  piles.  It  U one  of  the  ojihysl  elii.ivelu^s  in  .Me  vie 
To  do  much  of  anything  <»f  importance  h army  been  founded.  hj  the  first  vicero 
hi  the  niodeni  city  on^  most  goto  church,  and  ivs  eon  v rut  vas  one  ot  the  In 
The  livforvtit.  vtM  a movement  in  cyhtcb  the  liistorfaVi  Salmgi 

swifi,  Hinroughne.ys  public  necessity  took  avUv  a ja^» lessor.  U school  for  II 

od  Imavier  “lutiid  that*  pri greed.  X*i-  i)f  lud cun  .':;/‘:'.A  v > ; 

varied  from  t tcff-ehtutdi,  the  edi bees  w ere  Hut  tile  day  of- The  makeshift  is  j»us-.m 
looted  of  the  if  [bate,  their  silver  altar*  Just  before  1 left  Hie  capita]  the  -rehrii 
mils,  ami  their  M uril Ins— d<»e  gerd  burnm,  gbvorhor*.v.if  tire  federal  district  lufrp 
sihOtf happily  dead.  got  ^CO.OOO.at  a pir  w iv  over  to  the  federal  ^uvermrieot  the  nv 
simp  fm  tire  paiut?tig^  he  had  coUeeUal  ptmileui  iary,  a model  nmdern  msthutm 
by  this  simple  process.  The  hmldm^s  -v  Upc  af  b>c  ;**])»» hfistraiom 

Xluuu^lve^  Were  pyryinptl^  mmu i med,*  - moclwi  ilexieoi  Do?>  Riaotu  tldlkrUo: 

ami  ssedd  foe  he-*- 
gAriy  ■ *ums— mu  a y 
of  tiu'in  ^ for  betr 

111  i » 1 1.  '**"-rL'  ^ 

Iwfectf  iriAitk*  t-f  : 

church  pm;  Of 

r-nirfMMt  all  results  • 

•itt  . 

A'. ‘;.  , 

.houses;  Jip?fpU«;U>  TW* ^ OniAT  CAKACOL  STAIR*  Afejp.- ^ C.lTnEiUtAl-  OF  1IBX1CP, 
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m tlieCroiTum  plan,  vvh;ch  T beliec*.  but sparely  :-SvrUfed.:'-  There.  is  uo  Imuy- 
o'ot  yytt  i't.>  equal  u»v^}j*-it  a iv.  ’ll  in”  in  .uu!  wmbMile  >vhu<  CUH- 

♦ •os?  pWr  l\V«c  . Vi>:IiH>;iSf . TOVlTS.  gb.  tfefeft  ■ ? «.VHiV  lb*'  iM'tUV  !»iul  |)lC  brigl-UKls*  Mo 

#:•-  partem  in  every  dmai I mtpMui  p\iui*Uui*ul  . Tv'm;  ^re  ironx  a! 

.yeorby.  uml  lb  fore  jfoved  under  Ute  i>r‘v  iJh'pmnau#yn.  | 

ure . f it  will  bfe  terete  h$om  kn<v\*fi  the  Holy  hoiN4‘  of  officer# 

ptete  trod  <teys  of  ■ Tkdtei»»b,4«  and  IV  (>(  ihlVH  t*l  n*  a { «■  H)£  ><  I h >\V * d U*  i>ia>»;u.i*' 
tern  '.v . 2 i te  done..  There  & -.mpho*  av-  petemmv  j)»*yv  vom:*.  m*  IrathfiM^  The 
t i v il  y :A)  vKrr  '!{(.'  t^jnibhc  hi  v*  pb*>'bi^  titesrrt  V ifc  that  i'ro?i.<?  WM 

» te*  *>id  fW  ♦>>nv*Mil  -jails.  won  in  Hit  igwvtrtin  vv.  jhrI  that  ’(  is  the*  officer  a 

*st  i'l.yi'i }-•:  'lit  up  it  * tiu  to.  The  Mate  }«:Y\ item  business  io  keep  hi#  pnnp  it  nmy  *«ir- 
tiary  ill  Puebla.,  IW  a t;  pe  ot  j*m.e  U»u  average  muter  U>  learn  ihal  rap 


what.  **  be  mg  teme 'by  cities  »ve  v, ..  ><<  /i!  a.<P  te.*y‘’t.i  .1  prisons  in  Mexico  is  n»>i  mi  amri, 
count  .small.  unci  states  that  seem  to  us  pumshmeut  f*«  reform  by  education,  To 


bite  modern  Inua 
of  Diaz  regidsdiog  pente 
todiartes  >hooTd  lie  in* 
|p  iirti  V.-  tssmiiiijr.  1m 
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very  few  imports  indeed.  She  learned 
in  that  sharp  pinch  the  great  lesson — ig- 
noring of  which  has  been  the  ruin  of 
Peru,  the  only  other  Spanish  colony  which 
was  ever  richer  — that  it  is  cheaper  to 
make  than  to  buy.  Exchange  acted  as  a 
rabid  protective  tariff,  and  the  country 
which  practically  knew  nothing  but  mines 
began  suddenly  to  manufacture.*  Three 
years  ago  the  import  duties  on  cotton 
cloths  brought  the  government  five  mill- 
ions a year;  to-day  they  bring  nothing, 
for  there  is  no  longer  importation.  But 
the  cotton-mills  which  have  sprung  up 
in  the  republic  already  paid  $1,200,000  in 
taxes  last  year, an  amount  which  this  year 
will  very  greatly  increase.  Beer  yielded 
in  the  custom-houses  a million  a year, 
and  to-day  yields  not  one-thousandth  part 
as  much;  for  Mexico  is  now  dotted  with 
breweries  of  her  own.  These  startling 
figures  are  typical  of  the  new  national 
attitude,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  new 
national  unity  — a country  “making  it 
unanimous”  with  the  brains  of  one  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
some  of  the  most  potent  enablers  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  struggle  with  depreciation  have 
been  fortuities  which  neither  Diaz  nor 
Liman  tour  invented,  though  they  have 
known  how  to  profit  thereby.  The  na- 
tion has  had  an  unconscious  angel  — a 
benefactor  by  no  grace  of  his.  Uncle 
Sam  pays  for  her  products  in  sound  mon- 
ey— that  is,  at  double  rates.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a Mexican  dollar  in 
Mexico  buys  as  much  (of  everything  but 
imported  goods)  now  that  it  is  worth  54 
cents  gold  as  it  did  when  it  was  worth 
practically  100.  This  fact  somewhat  ex- 
plains the  epidemic  of  new  industries. 
The  gold-country  manufacturer  removing 
to  Mexico  nearly  doubles  his  capital  by 
the  mere  act  of  crossing  the  border.  For 
his  every  five-dollar  gold  piece  he  gets 
$9  30.  He  more  than  trebles  it  again  on 
his  pay-roll — a matter  not  more  signifi- 
cant to  him  than  it  should  be  to  such 
working-men  as  would  adopt  the  Mexi- 
can finances  without  the  Mexican  reme- 
dies. And  beyond  these  two  glittering 
premiums  the  manufacturer  is  given  sub- 
stantial concessions — for  Diaz  believes  in 
factories,  and  means  to  have  them  by 
wholesale.  Furthermore,  now  that  the 
interstate  tariffs  are  removed,  the  manu- 
facturer will  no  longer  need  to  crowd  to 

* On  a commercial  scale,  that  is.  There  have 
alwavs  been  fireside  manufactures  in  Mexico. 


the  centres  of  population,  but  can  go  to 
the  cheap  water-powers. 

To  those  who  produce,  the  Mexican 
dollar  is  “a  sweet  boon.”  It  is  the  unit 
of  the  country.  It  is  worth  outside  only 
half  what  it  used  to  be — but  they  do  not 
send  it  so  much  outside.  At  home  it  is 
as  good  as  ever,  and  they  get  two  of  it 
where  they  once  got  one,  since  nominal 
prices  are  not  much  changed.  The  ex- 
porter of  coffee  pays  $35  for  the  cargo 
that  used  to  be  worth  $30;  and  he  sells  it 
not  at  $40,  but  at  $30.  But  his  $35  is  paid 
by  him  in  Mexican  silver,  and  his  $30  is 
received  by  him  in  gold,  which  means  to 
him  something  over  $54. 

The  last  large  factor  among  those  that 
have  saved  Mexico  in  the  jaws  of  cheap 
money  is  — cheap  labor.  The  average 
Mexican  workman  gets  about  three  bits 
(thirty-seven  and  a half  cents)  a day.  On 
the  haciendas  it  is  often  less ; in  the  fac- 
tories and  on  the  railroads  it  is  generally 
more.  No  wonder  the  manufacturer  and 
the  grower  can  stand  it! 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  current  pity 
for  the  Mexican  laborer  is  altogether 
wasted.  He  has  a climate  decent  to  be 
lived  in — wherein,  it  is  estimated,  twelve 
days’  work  in  the  year  is  enough  to  sup- 
ply one  peon  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
He  does  not  eat  much  meat — nor  does  an}" 
one,  except  a stupid,  in  that  climate.  His 
small  wages  are  not  only  as  much  as  he 
wants,  but  as  much  as  he  wishes.  If  he 
gets  higher  pay,  he  does  less  work — for 
to  his  unbitten  notion  the  only  object  of 
work  is  to  get  enough  to  live  on.  Of 
course  the  final  outlook  for  Mexico  is 
when  this  multiple  of  narrow,  ragged,  ig- 
norant content  shall  begin  to  increase  his 
wants;  but  it  is  a long  way  before  that 
bridge  needs  to  be  crossed.  When  he  be- 
gins to  require  larger  wages  for  larger 
horizons,  he  will  begin  to  get  them — and 
already  the  first  tokens  of  the  change  ap- 
pear; for  wages  are  very  slowly  improv- 
ing in  Mexico.  Meantime  the  Mexican 
laborer  earns  enough  to  make  him  the 
farthest  from  populism  and  strikes  of  any 
toiler  in  North  America,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  enriching  his  employer  and 
his  nation.  How  far  he  is  from  suffer- 
ing has  often  been  shown.  In  1894  there 
was  a corn-famine.  Hearing  the  usual 
curb-stone  gossip  of  destitution, the  muni- 
cipal government  of  the  capital  arranged 
with  the  contractors  of  the  Desagiie  to 
employ  at  regular  wages  every  man  sent 
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whole  country  will  have,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  its  fair  outlet  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

Other  railroads  are  playing  their  part. 
The  Mexican  Central  (with  a fifth  of  the 
total  mileage  of  the  republic)  and  the  In- 
ternational bind  Mexico  to  us.  Botli  have 
multiplied  their  business  by  six  or  seven 
in  a decade,  and  both  have  a still  larger 
hope.  The  Central  has  at  Tampico  what 
will  probably  be  the  chief  harbor  of  the 
Gulf.  The  International  at  Durango  is 
only  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from 
the  Pacific  harbor  of  Mazatlan,  and  has 
engineers  seeking  an  outlet  by  profitable 
grades.  The  Mexican  Southern,  finished 
in  1893,  has  opened  one  of  the  largest, 
richest,  and  hitherto  least  accessible  por- 
tions of  the  country.  The  Vera  Cruz  line 
— dean  of  Mexican  railroads,  ppened  in 
1873 — is  wakening  its  way-side  territory, 
and  will  do  much  more  when  its  terminal 
port  is  completed.  There  is  remarkable 
activity  in  the  diversified  territory  pierced 
by  the  Interoceanic  Railroad,  where  cot- 
ton-mills and  pulp-paper  mills  are  spring- 
ing up,  and  slow  old  sugar  haciendas  are 
suddenly  putting  in  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery, to  the  tune  of  $60,000  to  $100,000 
apiece.  An  important  line,  under  con- 
tract, will  pass  down  the  west  coast  to 
the  Guatemalan  frontier,  striking  Tehuan- 
tepec (with  its  short  transisthmian  line 
and  its  harbor  of  Salina  Cruz)  from  the 
northwest,  as  the  Southern  Railroad  is  to 
strike  it  from  the  northeast.  Construction 
is  begun  on  the  “Corralitos  road  ” from 
El  Paso  into  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  with 
ultimate  destination  on  the  lower  Gulf  of 
California.  Down  on  the  coast  of  Sina- 
loa is  the  splendid  natural  harbor  of  To- 
polobampo;  and  if  a railroad  does  not 
reach  that  port  reasonably  soon,  I have 
authority  for  saying  that  it  will  be 
through  no  fault  of  Diaz.  Indeed,  among 
his  specific  dreams  for  the  general  uplift 
of  his  nation  one  of  the  dearest  is  to 
thwart  that  astounding  geography — so 
well  defined  by  Humboldt — which  splits 
Mexico  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom. 

There  are  many  other  railroads  past  the 
guess-work  stage  — the  administration  is 
sharply  discouraging  the  “ paper  ” lines  of 
penniless  promoters — but  those  above  are 
the  most  pregnant  with  meaning  for  Mex- 
ico. As  for  telegraph  lines,  the  first  in  the 
republic  (that  from  the  capital  to  Vera 
Cruz)  was  inaugurated  in  1852;  now  there 
are  over  twelve  thousand  kilometres. 


The  business  thermometer  in  the  capi- 
tal is  at  least  blood- warm,  and  is  steadi- 
ly mounting.  During  my  permanencia 
there  the  street-car  system  was  sold  for 
eight  million  dollars  to  the  South  African 
syndicate,  which  has  since  made  a similar 
investment  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
The  lines  are  to  be  made  electric  — the 
only  anachronism  that  Jags.  The  Banco 
de  Loud  res  (in  the  same  period)  desired  to 
increase  its  capital  from  five  millions  to 
ten.  In  a few  days  the  business  men  of 
the  city  subscribed  not  five  millions,  but 
twenty.  They  who  know  it  best  are  not 
timorous  as  to  the  future  of  the  capital 
city. 

Building  is  active,  new  “colonies”  are 
being  plotted,  sold,  and  occupied,  and, 
among  the  other  extensive  municipal  im- 
provements, some  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
streets  are  being  widened  — of  course  at 
enormous  expense.  There  is  an  active 
and  effective  Superior  Council  of  Public 
Health,  to  which  is  largely  due  the  ab- 
stinence of  so  many  citizens  from  fall- 
ing into  the  temptations  of  mortality  in 
an  undrained  city.  Since  June  1,  1872, 
compulsory  vaccination  in  the  city  has 
marked  the  arms  of  more  people*  than  the 
total  population.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
vaccination  never  has  to  be  repeated  here. 
Once  “taken,”  it  is  good  for  a lifetime. 
And  “compulsory”  in  Mexico  does  not 
mean  “may  be” — as  these  very  figures 
show.  There  is  inevitable  examination, 
and  those  found  unsigned  are  promptly 
led  away  for  the  health  officer's  auto- 
graph. 

The  like  paternalism  is  evident  in  most 
of  the  seven  departments  of  the  federal 
government.  Naturally  the  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine  has  his  hands  full  with 
the  finely  appointed  arsenals  and  other 
belongings.  Nor  is  there  much  leeway 
for  fathering  the  public  by  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations  or  that  of  Finance. 
But  there  is  larger  philanthropic  scope  in 
the  other  four.  The  “Interior”  has 
charge  of  the  organized  charities,  among 
other  things.  “Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction ” manages  the  schools,  libraries, 
museums,  etc.  “Communications  and 
Public  Works”  oversees  the  mails,  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  light  houses,  and  sev- 
eral other  branches.  The  Ministry  of 
Encouragement  (“  Fomento  ”)  is  most  pa- 
ternal of  ail,  dealing  with  colonization, 
agriculture,  mining,  statistics,  scientific 
* Exactly,  up  to  May  22,  1896,  362, ^63. 
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tion,  too,  the  first  census  of  the  republic* 
was  taken,  October  20.  1895.  It  yielded  a 
population  of  12,570,195. 

But  what  may  seem  the  most  millen- 
nial function  of  the  Ministerio  de  Fo- 
meuto  is  that  it  encourages  even — litera- 
ture! Lest  this  announcement  cause  an 
invasion  of  Mexico  by  our  waste-basketed 
hordes  (whose  only  present  refuge  is  the 
shrewd  but  cruel  publications  whose  cor- 
ner-stone is  that  all  other  editors  are  con- 
spiring against  genius),  let  me  hasten  to 
assure  them  that  this  paternal  govern- 
ment would  precisely  not  publish  their 
efforts. 

Mexico,  of  course,  has  as  yet  neither 
great  publishing-houses  nor  a great  book- 
market,  and  there  is  no  one  to  undertake 
a publication  as  a legitimate  investment. 
Yet  Mexico  is— as  she  has  been  for  cen- 
turies—far  from  poor  in  deep  students, 
broad  historians,  and  able  literary  men. 
Here  steps  in  the  Ministry  of  Encourage- 
ment, backed  by  its  own  splendid  pub- 
lishing-office and  by  a conservative  judg- 
ment, and  fathers  the  issue  of  whatsoever 
book  is  deemed  worthy.  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  modern  Mexico.  It  pub- 
lishes the  great  historic  contributions  of 
my  honored  friend  Lie.  Alfredo  Chavero, 
and  those  of  the  lamented  Icazbalceta; 
the  valuable  monographs  of  Pefiafiel  and 
Garcia-Cubas;  even  matter  so  literary  as 
the  charming  volumes  of  my  muy  leal 
young  comrade  Luis  Gonzalez  Obregon 
— who  is  doing  for  the  legends  of  colo- 
nial Mexico  what  has  been  so  excellently 
done  for  those  of  colonial  Peru  by  Ri- 
cardo Palma.  All  these  works  are  suit- 
ably issued;  and  some,  like  the  great  cod- 
ices, at  enormous  expense,  and  in  a style 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  anywhere. 
Meantime  the  author  pays  for— the  white 
paper,  at  most! 

The  whole  literary  impulse  in  Mexico 
is  an  honorable  story,  and  strangely  in- 
teresting. A romance  as  chivalrous  as 
the  Crusades,  and  far  more  startling— the 
supreme  adventure,  indeed,  in  the  history 
of  man— the  Conquest,  curiously  enough, 
seems  to  have  inspired  thought  rather 
than  exaltation.  It  lias  never  had  its 
Homer,  nor  even  its  Virgil;  but its  Caesar, 
its  Pliny,  its  Strabo,  and  its  Herodotus — 
they  have  risen  bv  twins  and  triplets. 
There  was  never  such  another  text  for  bal- 
ladry; but  the  poets  seem  to  have  been 

* The  first  census  of  Mexico,  1793,  gave  four  and 
a half  million  inhabitants. 


too  busy  marching  superhuman  marches, 
conquering  “empires,”  and  studying  the 
overwhelming  problems  the  New  World 
set  upon  their  slate.  A few  did  break 
unpredestined  into  heroic  verse — like  the 
“ Peregrino  Indiano”  and  dashing  Vil in- 
gran  ; arcades  ambo  oi  sorry  verse,  though 
precious  chronicling.  But  it  is  striking 
all  along  that  these  soldiers  of  fortune — 
human  enough  to  fight  for  gold,  feudal 
enough  to  tight  as  bard  for  the  Holy 
Faith,  crazy  enough  even  to  adventure 
for  pure  adventure's  sake  — were,  after 
all,  of  the  calibre  intellectually  sobered 
rather  than  made  drunk  by  the  realities 
which  outdazzled  all  dreams.  Spanish 
America  became,  with  the  Conquest,  the 
most  active  scene  of  original  study  in  the 
world.  In  1536  the  printing-press  began, 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  embalm  the 
labors  of  the  host  of  scholars  who  were 
attacking  the  linguistic,  geographic,  and 
philosophic  mysteries  of  the  New  World. 
Before  Shakespeare  was  born,  American 
literature  bad  its  beginnings  in  hundreds 
of  volumes  printed  in  America  in  a score 
of  original  American  languages,  besides 
the  mass  in  Spanish.  In  the  first  genera- 
tion after  the  Conquest  there  was  already 
in  Mexico  a band  of  Indian  authors,  like 
Camargo,  Pomar,  and  Ixtlilxocbitl,  whom 
no  student  of  Americana  can  ignore. 
Cortez,  like  Ciosar,  wrote  bis  own  com- 
mentaries; and  it  is  curious  to  remember 
that  up  to  1830  no  book  was  ever  so  hand- 
somely published  in  the  United  States  as 
the  Lorenzana  edition  of  the  Letters  of 
Cortez  in  Mexico  in  1770.  In  all  our  own 
fron tiering  I know  no  chronicle  which 
half  way  readies  the  human  interest  of 
the  True  History  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Cas- 
tillo— the  ancient  conquistador  who  rose 
up  in  Guatemala  and  bis  old  age  to  write 
because  the  closet  historian  already  “ told 
so  many  lies.”  If  be  sometimes  grum- 
bles a bit,  so  a soldier  may  whose  teeth 
are  already  fallen;  but  bis  story  is  so 
square  and  straight  and  full  of  heart,  so 
frank  and  unpretentious,  and  withal  so 
simpatico , that  I never  knew  the  man  or 
woman  who  began  it  but  devoured  it 
through,  and  went  back  to  read  it  again, 
and  came  to  a way  of  picking  it  up  when 
hours  were  heavy.  No  wonder  he  lived 
past  his  hundred  years! 

Of  the  long  and  brilliant  list  of  colo- 
nial poets,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
here  is  no  room  for  detail.  Nor  of  the 
later  lights,  like  44  El  Pensador  ” and  Acu- 
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nil.  Nor  i>f  tti4v;s«-  who  hold  f I i t>  Mexico  • i^ogressing  *‘hnisr . prcvLseiy  the:*  same 
of  foMay  up  to  il>  l>c*'J,  Ihoivoy  tmiht.iou*  line'-  ami  fijrt!  preriSHly  thy  0W$:  reasons. 
-^jikeUfie  J Lave  nau'oM.  ami  Snly:*-  The  ».hftVivm-e  of  *!eg:m?.  and  td*i  of 
dor  Dirt/  Mjr<Vjt  (foremost of  living  Mexr  kind, 

can  poets,  though  In:  iK-nuo-'  :i  veil  in  V&fpW|t  ;i*-» »J  lovely  Gitailn  la- 

H;iii  Juan  i\r  Uhia),  ui) d Juan  da  Dm>s  ju.n*  dispute  tin."  *v< ‘md  plaec.  “ Ihirhhi 
1 *#7.11 . the  graceful  intprorimdor  of  the  tin/  alav.u  ~ '»£  |m>hah)y  vhIUJo*!  to  it,  ami, 
hearUnsido,  nnii  many  more.  The  slam]-  at  any  rul*-,  is  •>*»««  of  tin  «nos*  eUiaotivo 
ard  of /.critical  appre<’mt»«m  is  high  ewn  towns  m Mir  Nwv  'World.  Fray  Vtdard# 
with  tlif;  rnov^papm-s  - as  is  11m  ndt*  'in  wrote  of  0.  nearly  ;t  dentmy  and  a iudf 
Latin  America.  Th*  capital  lias  '.twenty*  agm  "To  me  d •»)•})«  ,:fiml  -su  abundant  am) 
seven  duilios  (HKiijii.u'r  J vro  ■“.v'oimfit  vi  Fair .Thai  if  p nW . nHVmr  to  the  best 
ones  in  ling'n^hK  aivU  rnori*  of  sill  cp/os  mV  Kur*ipF  f.\  i>.  wdmmt  eofiipefi 

socis  than  oilk  would  osoe  to  vomit,.  A imp.  Ihe  b>-s{  inosi  f>rpoop;»i  city  "of 
f toiifej  /tti'g-m jSetV  oplK^ftinri  (rt^tii  Vs  puh  ^ l ie  found 

Tished  in  the  very  home  of  the  eenjnti  . there  tivy  lj«opjoily  ;tml  omOrv  .enlfeges, 
government.  of  .which  mm  had  ov*-i*  live  hundred  young; 

.Indian  *«diniars.  TM  Mm-  College  of’  Hie 
If  I havegiven  sVtspOMpoHUwate  spare  Holy  Cims:  ho  say*  ' i doubt  ij  limn*  he 
i»»  nhe  oily  iif  Mexico,  it  ik  >5*mpiy  hveause  anoMmr  hin  if  *n  t\  vnermu  '*  Tins  is  i<»- 
it  is  easier  to  hnikite  in  this  run  mv\  rlhovv-  day  the  tin*  Stale  Colli  gv* — ihe  InsCvu-ii* 
room  a fan  type  of  mohern  than  inh)ct>up.  hy ' •tin*- -way.  fWmi  uhieli  Ihn^ 

u>  i:r»  knight  y over,  tin*  eoutUry  Ho  hen  prlsot*:  » S»y  i hv  Ff^'neiji  muile  sv> 

in  pui'om  of.  ii i:\ioirnei.i  iiln-UMiions.  The  tuy-ho*^  an  rstfripe  in  ISIm 
wjrpiUli  fails  hi  lie  typical  only  »u  fhut  ti  Poehla  iS:  >ohv  one  of  tht'-  foreniost  man-. 
5&  hy  morr  tlmu  thrice  Hie  lor^o/t  pujwty  uhtctruaM^  )H»hHh  of  YL>o<*o : . hm  its  fae 
la.tian  in  the  repuhhe  anil  that,  hy  ns  InriCH  have  not  V^gritnHl  i(K  \v»nifiertul 
^heer  momentmu  of  tomihers  tas  uhil  as  shies  t'ror  Jeh:ise<i  its:  airlmeefmp.  Too 
by  its  ^ereSKihijify  to  .the  Central  guv-  stone  eoi  n-i^  aJlhiehTi.  the  *(»*no 

^rtvihcrif ) it  v ts i ; ; InipreK'  iii^ek^^yyhielt  i*eplaey  plihirs: 

siw  strnle  of  pvogr^s  It  n t vpieai  in  .oh  its  haksciieS.  ao-  rUmpny  TV.  Un-  ias* 
that  every  otic  a eli  y m lie-  .c'^Hory  is  toriaU  this  town  of  eleven.  sieg,\y.  if/L 
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the  new  furnishings  of  Guadalajara,  AL  last  at  peace  with  herself,  Mexico  is 
which  was  ‘ Pearl  of  the  Occident  ” be-  at  peace  - with,  all  the.  work? — even  - -with 
'f$r$  it  half  -so  livable  lovable  as  the  tfcrb  imtroPs*  against  wh.orn  were  her 
nuiy  ; &mi  Oaxaca,  low  and  tnOsay  iuvru  only  mom;  grudges,  She  ba&  ceased  to 
of  t jm  eiwlhqukke  lands,  with  its  Oriental  hate  Spain,  thanks  to  chiva'U'ons  Genera! 
ox- carte  and  Hs  mtuiern  &onnai  schools.  Prim,  who •’&V*n  in  War-  kept  faith -“and 
and  it* ' tfateway  to  OiF  i»o*t  surwmtng  The'  Ereneliv/who  brokfr  it. 


and  its  ^juewav  iv  the  most  surprising  the  Frenci?,  who  broke  it 
mips  north  of  Yucatan,  the  immemorial  gi  ves  us  our ■ ^•>n?nds;ai’Kl  thetoimsl  wha^e 
palaces  of  Mill  a \ and  hat  pemists  in  the  caihedi'al.  There  i& 
rtf  San  Lins  Pbtosi.  anil • To! fcv^ix.  vher  Anjftmftnfefe  * o£; 

ebuea,  and  Atonfrrey,  and  their  Fur wbft  yfernem- 

men G and  Of  many  more  cities,  large 'and:  km**  Una  Sewu.rd  - Monroe  dneivi?**:  ended 
suva)!.  Rut.  enough  is  said  to  measure  the  Intervention  by  convincin';  the  iitth* 
ftiirly  the  Mexico  of  tebday— ii wi© re ‘ 
aming  not  from  the  ashes  of  the  pash  hut  ' v»:simvrt.  next  dw*tf  to  U uela  Sam.-  Re 
amid  the*  pasts  still  vital  momnmmte...  memberirig  that,  si  mean  forgpti'gotid  deal. 


SEPARS  VIGILANTE 


liV  OWEN  WKSTKft 


iJE  had  '-fallen- half  asleep,  my  pony 
T and  f &jj  we  went  jogging  and  jog- 
ging t j j ro u gl l t b e l o n g.  su r i n y afternoon. 
Oitr  hilL  of  jest a pale  blue 
coast  sunk  almost  away  behind  its,  and 
ahead  our  goal  lay  shining,  a little  island 
of  houses  m this  quiet  rriidoceao  of  sage- 
brush.  For  two  hours  it  had  I choked  as 
clear  am!  near  agr  no i«v,  rj&tttg  into  sight, 
across  the  huge  dead  calm,  and  sinking, 
while  we  travelled  our.  ..umltd&Ung,  im- 
pereeptrbu  miles,  The  train  had  eof,ne 
anti  .iifyMibly,  its  slow 

pi A f bGl  wato  l i ’• 

vt%0.  shunless  sky  ; 
/bfitiwTa*  Aitjl':  far  off,- though • the  water-' 
tank  and  other  hutkliugs  .stood  out  plum 
and  complete  to  ipy  eyes,  liko  children  a 
Idncka  arranged  and  forgoUen  on  Hit 
Uoor.  Bo  I rcale  alnngv  hypnotized  by  the 

xciv^no.  m~-$z  iffilffi/'V  / * • 

. v‘r ■" / IW’ .; *.&: #rM ; >’  ' * ■'. d i .V\rri  *’,V •■ V *, ,»;•  *i 

liiiili 


mm&iiGs*  of  tlie  lazy  splendid  plain,  and 
•almost/ unaware  of  the  distant  rider,  UH 
suddenly  lit  Was  close  hud  hurling  me 
'‘  They  wc  ^aved  f he  shunted. 

M WUvV  I cried,  thus,  awakened. 

‘‘•Ah,  th«>lool;Odrnpahy^^iti  he,  quiet* 


ing  ^ItVdVBw  nenA  ri"  j iiey  vv 

shed  their  liyiughliutss/M^  addeil,  c<ui4^^| 
•fidiugly:.:^  if  {.  mu^l  know  all.  about  u. 
Whi^re ' 

E^pfceience;* vhe  called  &vxtc  hxn  ^hhuF 
der  t for  already  v/a  had  met  and  passed  A-; 
‘Giatlhiig  : like  experVftJice  for  » weal i.tig 

the  f a off  the  brain , / 

He  ye) led  me  ft  •l)rothe/*iy 'good-by.,  and 
I am  sorry  .urveF  n>  Imve  ki-rvu  ninro  of 
bitu,  for  r iuciipe  irt  A^ihl^  any  strauger 
so ydyoua'  Bn i ndw  X Avak^d  t hv  pon  y ind 
trough  hrisklr  snnrM^m/  (*'•  tiie  toon 
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pany  and  its  haughtiness.  I had  been 
viewing  my  destination  across  the  sage- 
brush for  so  spun-out  a time  that  (as  con- 
stantly in  Wyoming  journeys)  theemotion 
of  arrival  bad  evaporated  long  before  the 
event,  and  I welcomed  employment  for  my 
otherwise  high-and-dry  mind.  Probably 
he  meant  the  railroad  company;  certain- 
ly something  large  had  happened.  Even 
as  I dismounted  at  the  platform  another 
hilarious  cow-puncher  came  out  of  the 
station,  and  at  once  remarking,  “They’re 
going  to  leave  us  alone,”  sprang  on  his 
horse  and  galloped  to  the  corrals  down 
the  line,  where  some  cattle  were  being 
loaded  into  a train.  I went  inside  for 
my  mail,  and  here  were  four  more  cow- 
punchers  playing  with  the  agent.  They 
had  got  a letter  away  from  him,  and  he 
wore  his  daily  look  of  anxiety  to  appre- 
ciate the  jests  of  these  rollicking  people. 
“Read  it!”  they  said  to  me;  and  I did 
read  the  private  document,  and  learned 
that  the  railroad  was  going  to  waive  its 
right  to  enforce  law  and  order  here,  and 
would  trust  to  Separ’s  good  feeling.  “ No- 
thing more,”  the  letter  ran,  “will  be 
done  about  the  initial  outrage  or  the  sub- 
sequent vandalisms.  We  shall  pass  over 
our  wasted  outlay  in  the  hope  that  a pol- 
icy of  friendship  will  prove  our  genuine 
desire  to  benefit  that  section.” 

“ * Initial  outrage  ’,”  quoted  one  of  the 
agent’s  large  playmates.  “Ain’t  they 
furgivin’?” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “ you  would  have  some 
name  for  it  yourself  if  you  sent  a deputy 
sheriff  to  look  after  your  rights,  and  he 
came  back  tied  to  the  cow-catcher!” 

The  man  smiled  luxuriously  over  this 
memory.  “ We  didn’t  hurt  him  none. 
Just  returned  him  to  his  home.  Hear 
about  the  label  Honey  Wiggin  pinned 
onto  him?  4 Send  us  along  one  dozen  as 
per  sample.’  Honey’s  quaint!  Yes,”  he 
drawled,  judicially,  44  I’d  be  mad  at  that. 
But  if  you’re  making  peace  with  a man 
because  it’s  convenient,  why,  your  words 
must  be  pleasanter  than  if  you  really  felt 
pleasant.”  He  took  the  paper  from  me, 
and  read,  sardonically:  4 4 4 Subsequent 
vandalisms wasted  outlay’.  I sup- 

pose they  run  this  station  from  charity  to 
the  cattle.  Saves  the  poor  things  walk- 
ing so  far  to  the  other  railroad.  4 Policy 
of  friendship  ....  genuine  desire  ’ — oh, 
mouth -wash  I”  And  shaking  his  bold, 
clever  head,  he  daintily  flattened  the  let- 
ter upon  the  head  of  the  agent.  ‘‘Tuber- 


cle,” said  he  (this  was  their  name  for  the 
agent,  who  had  told  ail  of  us  about  his 
lungs),  “it  ain’t  your  fault  we  saw  their 
fine  letter.  They  just  intended  you  should 
give  it  out  how  they  wouldn’t  bother  us 
any  more,  and  then  we’d  act  square.  The 
boys  ’ll  sit  up  late  over  this  joke.” 

Then  they  tramped  to  their  horses  and 
rode  away.  The  spokesman  had  hit  the 
vital  point  unerringly ; for  cow-punchers 
are  shrewdly  alive  to  frankness,  and  it 
often  draws  out  the  best  that  is  in  them ; 
but  its  opposite  affects  them  unfavorably ; 
and  needing  sleep,  I sighed  to  think  of 
their  late  sitting  up  over  that  joke.  I 
walked  to  the  board  box  painted  44  Hotel 
Brunswick  ” — 44  hotel  ” in  small  italics 
and  “Brunswick  ” in  enormous  capitals, 
the  N and  the  S wrong  side  up. 

Here  sat  a girl  outside  the  door,  alone. 
Her  face  was  broad,  wholesome,  and 
strong,  and  her  eyes  alert  and  sweet.  As 
I came  she  met  me  with  a challenging 
glance  of  good-will.  Those  women  who 
journeyed  along  the  line  in  the  wake  of 
pay-day  to  traffic  with  the  men  employed 
a stare  well  known ; but  this  straight  look 
seemed  like  the  greeting  of  some  pleasant 
young  cowboy.  In  surprise  I forgot  to 
be  civil,  and  stepped  foolishly  by  her  to 
see  about  supper  and  lodging. 

At  the  threshold  I perceived  all  lodg- 
ing bespoken.  On  each  of  the  four  beds 
lay  a coat  or  pistol  or  other  article  of 
dress,  and  I must  lodge  myself.  There 
were  my  saddle-blankets — rather  wet;  or 
Lin  McLean  might  ride  in  to-night  on 
his  way  to  Riverside;  or  perhaps  down 
at  the  corrals  I could  find  some  other 
acquaintance  whose  -habit  of  washing 
I trusted  and  whose  bed  I might  share. 
Failing  these  expedients,  several  empties 
stood  idle  upon  a siding,  and  the  box- 
like darkness  of  these  freight -cars  was 
timely.  Nights  were  short  now.  Camp- 
ing out,  the  dawn  by  three  o’clock  would 
flow  like  silver  through  the  universe,  and 
sinking  through  my  blankets,  remorse- 
lessly pervade  my  buried  hair  and  brain. 
But  with  clean  straw  in  the  bottom  of  an 
empty,  I could  sleep  my  fill  until  five  or 
six.  I decided  for  the  empty,  and  opened 
the  supper-room  door,  where  the  table  was 
set  for  more  than  enough  to  include  me; 
but  the  smell  of  the  butter  that  awaited 
us  drove  me  out  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
to  spend  the  remaining  minutes  in  the  air. 

44 1 was  expecting  you,”  said  the  girl. 
“Well,  if  I haven’t  frightened  him!” 
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She  laughed  so  delightfully  that  I re- 
covered and  laughed  too.  “Why,”  she 
explained,  “I  just  knew  you’d  not  stay 
in  there.  Which  side  are  you  going  to 
butter  your  bread  this  evening?” 

41  You  had  smelt  it?”  said  I,  still  cloudy 
with  surprise.  44  Yes.  Unquestionably. 
Very  rancid.”  She  glanced  oddly  at  me, 
and,  with  less  fellowship  in  her  tone,  said, 
44 1 was  going  to  warn  you — ” when  sud- 
denly, do  wn  at  the  corrals,  the  boys  began 
to  shoot  at  large.  44  Oh,  dear!”  she  cried, 
starting  up.  44  There’s  trouble.” 

“Not  trouble,”  I assured  her.  44 Too 
many  are  firing  at  once  to  be  in  earnest. 
And  you  would  be  safe  here.” 

44  Me?  A lady  without  escort?  Well, 
I should  reckon  so ! Leastways,  we  are 
respected  where  I was  raised.  I was  anx- 
ious for  the  gentlemen  ovah  yondali. 
Shawhan,  K.  C.  branch  of  the  Louavull 
an’  Nashvull,  is  my  home.”  The  words 
“Louisville  and  Nashville  ” spoke  cream- 
ily  of  Blue-grass. 

“Unescorted  all  that  way!”  I ex- 
claimed. 

“Isn’t  it  awful!”  said  she,  tilting  her 
head  with  a laugh,  and  showing  the  pis- 
tol she  carried.  44  But  we’ve  always  been 
awful  in  Kentucky.  Now  I suppose  New 
York  would  never  speak  to  poor  me  as  it 
passed  by?”  And  she  eyed  me  with  ca- 
pable, good-humored  satire. 

44  Why  New  York  ?”  I demanded. 
44  Guess  again.” 

“ Well,”  she  debated,  44  well,  cowboy 
clothes  and  city  language — he's  English  1” 
she  burst  out;  and  then  she  turned  sud- 
denly red,  and  whispered  to  herself,  re- 
provingly, 44  If  I’m  not  acting  rude!” 

44  Oh!”  said  I,  rather  familiarly. 

44  It  was,  sir;  and  please  to  excuse  me. 
If  you  had  started  joking  so  free  with  me, 
I’d  have  been  insulted.  When  I saw  you 
— the  hat  and  everything — I took  you — 
You  see  I’ve  always  been  that  used  to  talk- 
ing to— to  folks  around!”  Her  bright 
face  saddened,  memories  evidently  rose 
before  her,  and  her  eyes  grew  distant. 

I wished  to  say,  “Treat  me  as  ‘folks 
around,’”  but  this  tall  country  girl  had 
put  us  on  other  terms.  On  discovering 
I was  not  “ folks  around,”  she  had  taken 
refuge  in  deriding  me,  but  swiftly  feeling 
no  solid  ground  there,  she  drew  a firm 
clear  woman’s  line  between  us.  Plainly 
she  was  a comrade  of  men,  in  her  buoy- 
ant innocence  secure,  yet  by  no  means  in 
the  dark  as  to  them. 


44  Yes,  unescorted  two  thousand  miles,” 
she  resumed,  44  and  never  as  far  as  twen- 
ty from  home  till  last  Tuesday.  I expect 
you’ll  have  to  be  scandalized,  for  I’d  do 
it  right  over  again  to-morrow.” 

“You’ve  got  me  all  wrong,”  said  I. 
44  I’m  not  English ; I’m  not  New  York.  I 
am  good  American,  and  not  bounded  by 
my  own  farm  either.  No  sectional  line 
or  Mason  and  Dixon  or  Missouri  River 
tattoos  me.  But  you,  when  you  say  United 
States,  you  mean  United  Kentucky!” 

“Did  you  ever!”  said  she,  staring  at 
what  was  Greek  to  her — as  it  is  to  most 
Americans.  44  And  so  if  you  had  a sister 
back  East,  and  she  and  you  were  all  there 
was  of  you  any  more,  and  she  hadn’t  seen 
you  since— not  since  you  first  took  to  stay- 
ing out  nights,  and  she  started  to  visit 
you,  you’d  not  tell  her  4 fie  for  shame  ’?” 

“I’d  travel  my  money’s  length  to  meet 
her!”  said  I. 

A wave  of  pain  crossed  her  face. 
44  Nate  didn’t  know,”  she  said  then,  light- 
ly. 44  You  see,  Nate’s  only  a boy,  and 
regular  thoughtless  about  writing.” 

Ah ! So  this  Nate  never  wrote,  and  his 
sister  loved  and  championed  him ! Many 
such  stray  Nates  and  Bobs  and  Bills  gal- 
loped over  Wyoming,  lost  and  forgiven. 

44 I’m  starting  for  him  in  the  Buffalo 
stage,”  continued  the  girl. 

44  Then  I’ll  have  your  company  on  a 
weary  road,”  said  I;  for  my  journey  was 
now  to  that  part  of  the  cattle  country. 

44 To  Buffalo?”  she  said,  quickly. 
“Then  maybe  you — maybe — My  bro- 
ther is  Nate  Buckner.”  She  paused. 
44  Then  you’re  not  acquainted  with  him?” 

“I  may  have  seen  him,”  I answered, 
slowly.  “But  faces  and  names  out  here 
come  and  go.” 

I knew  him  well  enough.  He  was  in 
jail,  convicted  of  forgery  last  week,  wait- 
ing to  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  five  years. 
And  even  this  wild  border  community  that 
hated  law  courts  and  punishments  had 
not  been  sorry;  for  he  had  cheated  his 
friends  too  often,  and  the  wide  charity  of 
the  sage-brush  does  not  cover  that  sin. 
Beneath  his  pretty  looks  and  daring  skill 
with  horses  they  had  found  vanity  and 
a cold  false  heart;  but  his  sister  could 
not.  Here  she  was,  come  to  find  him 
after  lonely  years,  and  to  this  one  soul 
that  loved  him  in  the  world  how  was  I 
to  tell  the  desolation  and  the  disgrace?  I 
was  glad  to  hear  her  ask  me  if  the  stage 
went  soon  after  supper. 
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44  Now  isn’t  that  a bother?”  said  she, 
when  I answered  that  it  did  not  start  till 
morning.  She  glanced  with  rueful  gayety 
at  the  hotel.  “Never  mind,”  she  con- 
tinued, briskly;  “ I’m  used  to  things.  I’ll 
just  sit  up  somewhere.  Maybe  the  agent 
will  let  me  slay  in  the  office.  You’re  sure 
all  that  shooting’s  only  jollification?” 

“Certain,”  I said.  “But  I’ll  go  and 
see.” 

“They  always  will  have  their  fun,” 
said  she.  “But  I hate  to  have  a poor 
boy  get  hurt — even  him  deserving  it  1” 

“They  use  pistols  instead  of  fire- 
crackers,” said  I.  “But  you  must  never 
sleep  in  that  office.  I’ll  see  what  we  can 
do.” 

“Why,  you’re  real  kind!”  she  ex- 
claimed, heartily.  And  I departed,  won- 
dering what  I ought  to  do. 

. Perhaps  I should  have  told  you  before 
that  Sepai*  was  a place  once— a sort  of 
place;  but  you  will  relish  now,  I am  con- 
vinced, the  pithy  fable  of  its  name. 

Midway  between  two  sections  of  this 
still  unfinished  line  that, rail  after  rail  and 
mile  upon  mile,  crawled  over  the  earth’s 
face  visibly  during  the  constructing  hours 
of  each  new  day,  lay  a camp;  and  to  this 
point  these  unjoined  pieces  were  heading, 
and  here  at  length  they  met,  like  a worm. 
Camp  Separation  it  had  been  fitly  called; 
but  how  should  the  American  railway 
man  afford  time  to  say  that?  Separation 
was  pretty  and  apt,  but  needless ; and  with 
the  sloughing  of  two  syllables  came  the 
brief  businesslike  result.  Separ.  Chi- 
cago, 1137^  miles.  It  was  labelled  on  a 
board,  large  almost  as  the  hut  station. 
A Y switch,  two  sidings,  the  fat  water- 
tank  and  steam-pump,  and  a section-house 
with  three  trees  before  it  composed  the 
north  side;  south  of  the  track,  no  trees, 
one  long  siding  by  the  corrals  and  cattle- 
chute,  a hovel  where  plug  tobacco  and 
canned  goods  were  for  sale,  a shed  where 
you  might  get  your  horse  shod,  a wire 
fence  that  at  shipping  - times  enclosed 
bales  of  pressed  hay,  the  hotel,  the  stage 
stable,  and  the  little  station — some  seven 
shanties  all  told.  Between  them  were 
spaces  of  dust,  the  immediate  plains  en- 
gulfed them,  and  through  their  midst  ran 
the  far- vanishing  railroad,  to  which  they 
hung  like  beads  on  a great  string  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  A great  east-and- 
west  string,  one  end  in  the  rosy  sun  at 
morning,  and  one  in  the  crimson  sun  at 
night.  Beyond  each  sky-line  lay  cities 


and  ports  where  the  world  went  on  out 
of  sight  and  hearing.  This  lone  steel 
thread  had  been  stretched  across  the  con- 
tinent because  it  was  the  day  of  haste  and 
hope,  when  dollars  seemed  many  and  hard 
times  were  few ; and  from  the  Yellowstone 
to  the  Rio  Grande  similar  threads  were 
stretching,  and  little  Separs  by  dispersed 
hundreds  hung  on  them,  as  it  were  in 
space  eternal.  Can  you  wonder  that 
vigorous  young  men  with  pistols  should, 
when  they  came  to  such  a place,  shoot 
them  off  to  let  loose  their  unbounded  joy 
of  living? 

And  yet  it  was  not  this  merely  that 
began  the  custom,  but  an  error  of  the 
agent’s.  The  new  station  was  scarce  cre- 
ated when  one  morning  Honey  Wiggin 
with  the  Virginian  had  galloped  inno- 
cently in  from  the  round-up  to  telegraph 
for  some  additional  cars. 

“I’m  dead  onto  you !”  squealed  the  of- 
ficial, dropping  flat  at  the  sight  of  them; 
and  bang  went  his  gun  at  them.  They, 
most  naturally,  thought  it  was  a maniac, 
and  ran  for  their  lives  among  the  sup- 
ports of  the  water-tank,  while  he  remained 
anchored  with  his  weapon,  crouched  be- 
hind the  railing  that  fenced  him  and  his 
apparatus  from  the  laity;  and  some  fif- 
teen strategic  minutes  passed  before  all 
parties  had  crawled  forth  to  an  under- 
standing, and  the  message  was  written 
and  paid  for  and  comfortably  despatched. 
The  agent  was  an  honest  creature,  but  of 
tame  habits,  sent  for  the  sake  of  his  im- 
perfect lungs  to  this  otherwise  inappro- 
priate air.  He  had  lived  chiefly  in  mid- 
West  towns,  a serious  reader  of  our  comic 
weeklies;  hence  the  apparition  of  Wiggin 
and  the  Virginian  had  reminded  him  sick- 
en ingly  of  bandits.  He  had  express  mon- 
ey in  the  safe,  lie  explained  to  them,  and 
this  was  a hard  old  country,  wasn’t  it? 
and  did  they  like  good  whiskey? 

They  drank  his  whiskey,  but  it  was 
not  well  to  have  mentioned  that  about 
the  bandits.  Both  were  aware  that  when 
shaved  and  washed  of  their  round  - up 
grime  they  could  look  very  engaging. 
The  two  cow-punchers  rode  out,  not  angry, 
but  grieved  that  a man  come  here  to  dwell 
among  them  should  be  so  tactless. 

“If  we  don’t  get  him  used  to  us,”  ob- 
served the  Virginian,  “he  and  his  pop-gun 
will  be  guttin’some  blameless  man.” 

Forthwith  the  cattle  country  proceeded 
to  get  the  agent  used  to  it.  The  news  went 
over  the  sage-brush  from  Belle  Fourche 
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to  Sweetwater,  and  playful  howling  horse- 
men made  it  their  custom  to  go  rioting 
with  pistols  round  the  ticket  - office,  ed- 
ucating the  agent.  His  lungs  improved, 
and  he  came  dimly  to  smile  at  this  game 
which  lie  did  not  understand.  But  the 
company  discerned  no  humor  whatever 
in  having  its  water  - tank  perforated, 
which  happened  twice;  and  sheriffs  and 
deputies  and  other  symptoms  of  authority 
began  to  invest  Separ.  Now  what  should 
authority  do  upon  these  free  plains,  this 
wilderness  of  do-as-you- please,  where  mere 
breathing  the  air  was  like  inebriation? 
The  large  headlong  children  who  swept 
in  from  the  sage  - brush  and  out  again 
meant  nothing  that  they  called  harm  un- 
til they  found  themselves  resisted.  Then 
presently  happened  that  affair  of  the  cow- 
catcher; and  later  a too-zealous  marshal, 
come  about  a mail  - car  they  had  side- 
tracked and  held  with  fiddles,  drink,  and 
petticoats,  met  hii  death  accidentally,  at 
which  they  were  sincerely  sorry  for  about 
five  minutes:  they  valued  their  own  lives 
as  little,  and  that  lifts  them  forever  from 
baseness  at  least.  So  the  company,  con- 
cluding such  things  must  be  endured  for 
a while  yet,  wrote  their  letter,  and  you 
have  seen  how  wrong  the  letter  went. 
All  it  would  do  would  be  from  now  on  to 
fasten  upon  Separ  its  code  of  recklessness; 
to  make  shooting  the  water-tank  (for  ex- 
ample) part  of  a gentleman’s  deportment 
when  he  showed  himself  in  town. 

It  was  not  now  the  season  of  heavy 
shipping;  to-night  their  work  would  be 
early  finished,  and  then  they  were  likely 
to  play  after  their  manner.  To  arrive  in 
such  a place  on  her  way  to  her  brother, 
the  felon  in  jail,  made  the  girl’s  journey 
seem  doubly  forlorn  to  me  as  I wandered 
down  to  the  corrals. 

A small  bold  voice  hailed  me.  “Hello, 
you !”  it  said ; and  here  was  Billy  Lusk, 
aged  nine,  in  boots  and  overalls,  impor- 
tantly useless  with  a stick,  helping  the 
men  prod  the  steers  at  the  chute. 

“ Thought  you  were  at  school,”  said  I. 

“Ah,  school’s  quit,”  returned  Billy, 
and  changed  the  subject.  “ Say,  Lin’s 
hunting  you.  He’s  a going  to  eat  at  the 
hotel.  I’m  grubbing  with  the  outfit.” 
And  Billy  resumed  his  specious  activity. 

Mr.  McLean  was  in  the  ticket  - office, 
where  the  newspaper  had  transiently  re- 
minded him  of  politics.  “ Wall  Street,” 
he  was  explaining  to  the  agent,  “ has 
been  lunched  on  by  them  Ross-childs, 


and  they’re  moving  on.  Feeding  along 
to  Chicago.  We  want — ” Here  he  no- 
ticed me,  and  dragging  his  gauntlet  off, 
shook  my  hand  with  his  lusty  grasp. 

“Your  eldest  son  just  said  you  were 
in  haste  to  find  me,”  I remarked. 

“Lose  you,  he  meant.  The  kid  gets 
his. words  twisted.” 

“ Didn’t  know  you  were  a father,  Mr. 
McLean,”  simpered  the  agent. 

Lin  fixed  his  eye  on  the  man.  “And 
you  don’t  know  it  now,”  said  he.  Then 
he  removed  his  eye.  “Let’s  grub,”  he 
added  to  me.  My  cow-puncher  did  not 
walk  to  the  hotel,  but  slowly  round  and 
about,  with  a face  overcast.  “ Billy  is  a 
good  kid,”  he  said  at  length,  and  stopping, 
began  to  kick  small  mounds  in  the  dust. 
Politics  floated  lightly  over  him,  but  here 
was  a matter  dwelling  with  him,  heavy 
and  real.  “He’s  dead  stuck  on  being  a 
cow-puncher,”  he  presently  said. 

“ Some  day — ” I began. 

“He  don’t  want  to  wait  that  long,” 
Lin  said,  and  smiled  affectionately.  “And 
anyhow,  what  is  ‘ some  day  ’?  Some  day 
we  punchers  will  not  be  here.  The  liv- 
ing will  be  scattered,  and  the  dead — well, 
they’ll  be  all  right.  Have  yu’  studied  the 
wire  fence?  It’s  spreading  to  catch  us  like 
nets  do  the  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River. 
No  more  salmon,  no  more  cow-punch- 
ers,” stated  Mr.  McLean,  sententiously ; 
and  his  words  made  me  sad,  though  I 
know  that  progress  cannot  spare  land 
and  water  for  such  things.  “ But  Billy,” 
Lin  resumed,  “ has  agreed  to  school  again 
when  it  starts  up  in  the  fall.  He  takes 
his  medicine  because  I want  him  to.” 
Affection  crept  anew  over  the  cow-punch- 
er’s face.  “He  can  learn  books  with  the 
quickest  when  he  wants,  that  Bear  Creek 
schoolrnarm  says.  But  he’d  ought  to 
have  a regular  mother  till — till  I can  do 
for  him,  yu’  know.  It’s  onwholesome 
him  seeing  and  hearing  the  boys — and 
me,  and  me  when  I forget! — but  shucks! 
how  can  I fix  it?  Billy  was  sure  enough 
dropped  and  deserted.  But  when  I found 
him  the  little  calf  could  run  and  notice 
like  everything!” 

“I  should  hate  your  contract,  Lin,” 
said  I.  “ Adopting’s  a touch-and-go  busi- 
ness even  when  a man  has  a home.” 

“ I’ll  fill  the  contract,  you  bet!  I wish 
the  little  son  of  a gun  was  mine.  I’m  a 
heap  more  natural  to  him  than  that  pair 
of  drunkards  that  got  him.  He  likes  me : 
I think  he  does.  I’ve  had  to  lick  him 
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now  and  then,  but  Lord!  his  badness  is 
all  right  — not  sneaky.  I’ll  take  him 
hunting  next  month,  and  then  the  fore- 
man’s wife  at  Sunk  Creek  boards  him  till 
school.  Only  when  they  move,  Judge 
Henry  ’ll  make  his  Virginia  man  fore- 
man—and  he’s  got  no  woman  to  look 
after  Billy,  yu’  see.” 

“ He’s  asking  one  hard  enough,”  said 
I,  digressing. 

“ Oh  yes;  asking.  Talk  of  adopting — ” 
said  Mr.  McLean,  and  his  wide-open  hazel 
eyes  looked  away  as  he  coughed  uneasily. 
Then  abruptly  looking  at  me  again,  he 
said : “ Don’t  you  get  off  any  more  truck 
about  eldest  son  and  that,  will  yu’,  friend? 
The  boys  are  joshing  me  now — not  that 
I care  for  what  might  easy  enough  be  so, 
but  there’s  Billy.  Maybe  he’d  not  mind, 
but  maybe  he  would  after  a while;  and 
I am  kind  o’  set  on — well — he  didn’t  have 
a good  time  till  he  shook  that  home  of 
his,  and  I’m  going  to  make  this  old  bitch 
of  a world  pay  him  what  she  owes  him, 
if  I can.  Now  you’ll  drop  joshing,  won't 
yu’?”  His  forehead  was  moist  over  get- 
ting the  thing  said  and  laying  bare  so 
much  of  his  soul. 

“And  so  the  world*  owes  us  a good 
time,  Lin?”  said  I. 

He  laughed  shortly.  u She  must  have 
been  dead  broke,  then,  quite  a while,  you 
bet ! Oh  no.  Maybe  I used  to  travel  on 
that  basis.  But  see  here”  (Lin  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder),  “if  you  can’t 
expect  a good  time  for  yourself  in  reason, 
you  can  sure  make  the  kids  happy  out  o’ 
reason,  can’t  yu’?” 

I fairly  opened  my  mouth  at  him. 

“Oh  yes,”  he  said,  laughing  in  that 
short  way  again  (and  he  took  his  hand  off 
my  shoulder) ; “ I’ve  been  thinking  a won- 
derful lot  since  we  met  last.  I guess  I 
know  some  things  yu’  haven’t  got  to  yet 
yourself — Why,  there’s  a girl !” 

“ That  there  is!”  said  I.  “ And  certain- 
ly the  world  owes  her  a better — ” 

“She’s  a fine-looker,”  interrupted  Mr. 
McLean,  paying  me  no  further  attention. 
Here  the  decrepit,  straw-hatted  proprietor 
of  the  Hotel  Brunswick  stuck  his  beard 
out  of  the  door  and  uttered  “Supper!” 
with  a shrill  croak,  at  which  the  girl 
rose. 

“Gosh!”  said  Lin,  “let's  hurry!” 

But  I hooked  my  fingers  in  his  belt,  and 
in  spite  of  his  plaintive  oaths  at  my  losing 
him  the  best  seat  at  the  table,  told  him  in 
three  words  the  sister’s  devoted  journey. 


“ Nate  Buckner!”  he  exclaimed.  “ Him 
with  a decent  sister!” 

“It’s  the  other  way  round,”  said  I. 
“Her  with  him  for  a brother!” 

“He  goes  to  the  penitentiary  this  week,” 
said  Lin.  “ He  had  no  more  cash  to  stake 
his  lawyer  with,  and  the  lawyer  lost  in- 
terest in  him.  So  his  sister  could  have 
waited  for  her  convict  away  back  at  Joliet, 
and  saved  time  and  money.  How  did  she 
act  when  yu’  told  her?” 

“I’ve  not  told  her.” 

“ Not?  Too  kind  o’  not  your  business? 
Well,  well!  You’d  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter’n  me.  Only  it  don’t  seem  right  to  let 
her — no,  sir;  it’s  not  right,  either.  But 
if  her  brother  was  dead  (and  Mrs.  Fligg’s 
husband  would  like  dearly  to  make  him 
dead),  you’d  not  let  her  come  slap  up 
against  the  news  unwarned.  You  would 
tell  her  he  was  sick,  and  start  her  gently.” 

“Death’s  different,”  said  I.  ^ 

“Shucks!  And  she’s  to  find  him  caged, 
and  waiting  for  stripes  and  a shaved  head? 
How  d’yu’  know  she  mightn’t  hate  that 
worse  ’n  if  he’d  been  just  shot  like  a man 
in  a husband  scrape,  instead  of  jailed  like 
a skunk  for  thieving?  No,  sir,  she  mustn’t. 
Think  of  how  it’ll  be.  Quick  as  the  stage 
pulls  up  front  o’  the  Buffalo  post-office, 
plump  she’ll  be  down  ahead  of  the  mail- 
sacks,  inquiring  after  her  brother,  and  all 
that  crowd  around  staring.  Why,  we 
can’t  let  her  do  that;  she  can’t  do  that. 
If  you  don’t  feel  so  interfering,  I’m  good 
for  this  job  myself.”  And  Mr.  McLean 
took  the  lead  and  marched  jingling  in  to 
supper. 

The  seat  he  had  coveted  was  vacant. 
On  either  side  the  girl  were  empty  chairs, 
two  or  three;  for  with  that  clean,  shy 
respect  of  the  frontier  that  divines  and 
evades  a good  woman,  the  dusty  com- 
pany had  sat  itself  at  a distance,  and  Mr. 
McLean’s  best  seat  was  open  to  him.  Yet 
he  had  veered  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  and  his  usually  roving  eye  at- 
tempted no  gallantry.  He  ate  sedately, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  long  weeks  and 
many  happenings  that  Miss  Buckner  told 
Lin  she  had  known  lie  was  looking  at  her 
through  the  whole  of  this  meal.  The 
straw-hatted  proprietor  came  and  went, 
bearing  beefsteak  hammered  flat  to  make 
it  tender,  fried  and  spitting  in  its  grease. 
The  girl  seemed  the  one  happy  person 
among  us;  for  supper  was  going  forward 
with  the  invariable  alkali  etiquette,  all 
faces  brooding  and  feeding  amid  a dis- 
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heartening  silence  as  of  guilt  or  bereave- 
ment that  springs  from  I have  never  been 
quite  sure  what — perhaps  reversion  to  the 
native  animal  absorbed  in  his  meat,  per- 
haps a little  fjrom  every  guest’s  uneasiness 
lest  he  drink  his  coffee  wrong  or  stumble 
in  the  accepted  uses  of  the  fork.  Indeed, 
a diffident  uncleansed  youth  nearest  Miss 
Buckner  presently  wiped  his  mouth  upon 
the  cloth;  and  Mr.  McLean,  knowing  bet- 
ter than  that,  eyed  him  for  this  conduct 
in  the  presence  of  a lady.  The  lively 
strength  of  the  butter  must,  I think,  have 
reached  all  in  the  room ; at  any  rate,  the 
table-cloth  lad,  troubled  by  Mr.  McLean’s 
eye,  now  relieved  the  general  silence  by 
observing,  chattily, 

“Say,  friends,  that  butter  ain’t  in  no 
trance.” 

“If  it’s  too  rich  for  you,”  croaked  the 
enraged  proprietor,  “use  axle-dope.” 

The  company  continued  gravely  feed- 
ing, while  I struggled  to  preserve  the 
decorum  of  sacfness,  and  Miss  Buckner’s 
face  was  also  unsteady.  But  sternness 
mantled  in  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
McLean,  until  the  harmless  boy,  embar- 
rassed to  pieces,  offered  the  untasted  smell- 
ing-dish  to  Lin,  to  me,  helped  himself, 
and  finally  thrust  the  plate  at  the  girl, 
saying,  in  his  Texas  idiom, 

“ Have  butter.” 

He  spoke  in  the  shell  voice  of  adoles- 
cence, and  on  “butter” cracked  an  octave 
up  into  the  treble.  Miss  Buckner  was 
speechless,  and  could  only  shake  her  head 
at  the  pjate. 

Mr.  McLean,  however,  thought  she  was 
offended.  “She  wouldn’t  choose  for 
none,”  he  said  to  the  youth  with  appall- 
ing calm.  “Thank  yu’  most  to  death.” 

“ I guess,”  fluted  poor  Texas,  in  a dove 
falsetto,  “ it  would  go  slicker  rubbed  out- 
side than  swallered.” 

At  this  Miss  Buckner  broke  from  the 
table  and  fled  out  of  the  house. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  know  anything,” 
observed  Mr.  McLean.  “ What  toy-shop 
did  you  escape  from?” 

“Wind  him  up!  Wind  him  up!”  said 
the  proprietor,  sticking  his  head  in  from 
the  kitchen. 

“Ah,  what’s  the  matter  with  this  out- 
fit?” screamed  the  boy,  furiously.  “Can’t 
yu’  leave  a man  eat?  Can’t  yu’  leave  him 
be?  You  make  me  sick !”  And  he  flounced 
out  with  his  young  boots. 

Ail  the  while  the  company  fed  on  un- 
moved. Presently  one  remarked, 


“ Who’s  hiring  him?” 

“The  C.  Y.  outfit,”  said  another. 

“ Half-circle  L,”  a third  corrected. 

“I  seen  one  like  him  onced,”  said  the 
first, taking  his  hat  from  beneath  his  chair. 
“Up  in  the  Black  Hills  he  was.  Eigh- 
teen seventy-nine.  Gosh !”  And  he  wan- 
dered out  upon  his  business.  One  by  one 
the  others  also  silently  dispersed. 

Upon  going  out,  Lin  and  I found  the 
boy  pacing  up  and  down,  eagerly  in  talk 
with  Miss  Buckner.  She  had  made  friends 
with  him,  and  he  was  now  smoothed  down 
and  deeply  absorbed,  being  led  by  her  to 
tell  her  about  himself.  But  on  Lin’s  ap- 
proach his  face  clouded,  and  he  made  off 
for  the  corrals,  displaying  a sullen  back, 
while  I was  presenting  Mr.  McLean  to 
the  lady. 

Overtaken  by  his  cow-puncher  shyness, 
Lin  was  greeting  her  with  ungainly  cere 
mony,  when  she  began  at  once,  “You’ll 
excuse  me,  but  I just  had  to  have  my 
laugh.” 

“That’s all  right, m’m,” said  he;  “don't 
mention  it.” 

“ For  that  boy,  you  know-—” 

“ I’ll  fix  him,  m’m.  He’ll  not  insult 
yu’  no  more.  I’ll  speak  to  him.” 

“ Now  please  don’t!  Why — why — you 
were  every  bit  as  bad!”  Miss  Buckner 
pealed  out,  joyously.  “ It  was  the  two  of 
you.  Oh  dear!” 

Mr.  McLean  looked  crestfallen.  ‘ ‘ I had 
no — I didn’t  go  to—” 

“ Why,  there  was  no  harm ! To  see  him 
mean  so  well  and  you  mean  so  well, and— 
I know  I ought  to  behave  better!” 

“ No, yu’  oughtn’t!”  said  Lin,  with  sud- 
den ardor;  and  then,  in  a voice  of  depre- 
cation, “ You’ll  think  us  plumb  ignuray- 
muses.” 

“You  know  enough  to  be  kind  to 
folks,”  said  she. 

“We’d  like  to.” 

“It’s  the  only  thing  makes  the  world 
go  round!”  she  declared,  with  an  emo- 
tion that  I had  heard  in  her  tone  once 
or  twice  already.  But  she  caught  her- 
self up,  and  said  gayly  to  me,  “ And 
where’s  that  house  you  were  going  to 
build  for  a lone  girl  to  sleep  in?” 

“ I’m  afraid  the  foundations  aren't  laid 
yet,”  said  I. 

“Now  you  gentlemen  needn’t  bother 
about  me.” 

“ We’ll  have  to,  m’m.  You  ain’t  used 
to  Separ.” 

“Oh,  I am  no— tenderfoot,  don’t  you 
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call  them?"  She  whipped  out  her  pistol, 
and  held  it  at  the  cow-puncher,  laughing*. 

This  would  have  given  no  pleasure  to 
me;  but  over  Lin’s  features  went  a glow 
of  delight,  and  he  stood  gazing  at  the 
pointed  weapon  and  the  girl  behind  it. 
“My!"  he  said  at  length,  almost  in  a whis- 
per, “ she’s  got  the  drop  on  me!" 

“I  reckon  I’d  be  afraid  to  shoot  that 
one  of  yours,"  said  Miss  Buckner.  “But 
this  hits  a target  real  good  and  straight 
at  fifteen  yards.’’  And  she  handed  it  to 
him  for  inspection. 

He  received  it,  hugely  grinning,  and 
turned  it  over  and  over.  “ My!"  he  mur- 
mured again.  “Why,  shucks!"  He  look- 
ed at  Miss  Buckner  with  stark  rapture,  ca- 
ressing the  polished  revolver  at  the  same 
time  with  a fond,  unconscious  thumb. 
“You  hold  it  just  as  steady  as  I could," 
he  said  with  pride,  and  added,  insinuating- 
ly, “I  could  learn  yu'  the  professional 
drop  in  a morning.  This  here  is  a little 
dandy  gun." 

“You’d  not  trade,  though,"  said  she, 
“for  all  your  flattery." 

“Will  yu’  trade?'’  pounced  Lin.  “Won’t 
yu’?" 

“ Now,  Mr.  McLean, I am  afraid  you’re 
thoughtless.  How  could  a girl  like  me 
ever  hold  that  awful  45  Colt  steady?" 

“She  knows  the  brands,  too!"  cried 
Lin,  in  ecstasy.  “See  here,"  he  re- 
marked to  me  with  a manner  that  smacked 
of  command,  “ we’re  losing  time  right 
now.  You  go  and  tell  the  agent  to  hustle 
and  fix  his  room  up  for  a lady,  and  I’ll 
bring  her  along." 

I found  the  agent  willing,  of  course, 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  office.  The 
toy  station  was  also  his  home.  The  front 
compartment  held  the  ticket  and  telegraph 
and  mail  and  express  chattels,  and  the 
railing,  and  room  for  the  public  to  stand ; 
through  a door  you  then  passed  to  the 
sitting,  dining,  and  sleeping  box  ; and 
through  another  to  a cooking-stove  in  a 
pigeon-hole.  Here  flourished  the  agent 
and  his  lungs,  and  here  the  company's 
strict  orders  bade  him  sleep  in  charge; 
so  I helped  him  put  his  room  to  rights. 
But  we  need  not  have  hurried  ourselves. 
Mr.  McLean  was  so  long  in  bringing  the 
lady  that  I went  out  and  found  him 
walking  and  talking  with  her,  while  fifty 
yards  away  skulked  poor  Texas,  alone. 
This  boy’s  name  was,  like  himself,  of  the 
somewhat  unexpected  order,  being  Ma- 
nassas Donohoe. 


As  I came  toward  the  new  friends  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  joking,  and  on  seeing 
me  Miss  Buckner  said  to  Lin,  “Did  he 
know?'’ 

Lin  hesitated. 

“You  did  know!"  she  exclaimed,  but 
lost  her  resentment  at  once,  and  contin- 
ued very  quietly,  and  with  a friendly 
tone,  “I  reckon  you  don’t  like  to  have 
to  tell  folks  bad  news." 

It  was  I that  now  hesitated. 

“ Not  to  a strange  girl,  anyway!"  said 
she.  “Well,  now  I have  good  news  to  tell 
you.  You  would  not  have  given  me  any 
shock  if  you  had  said  you  knew  about  poor 
Nate,  for  that’s  the  reason — Of  course 
those  things  can’t  be  secrets!  Why,  lie’s 
only  twenty,  sir!  How  should  he  know 
about  this  world?  He  hadn't  learned  the 
first  little  thing  when  he  left  home  five 
years  ago.  And  I am  twenty-three — old 
enough  to  be  Nate’s  grandmother,  he's 
that  young  and  thoughtless.  He  couldn’t 
ever  realize  bad  companions  when  they 
came  around.  See  that!"  She  showed 
me  a paper,  taking  it  out  like  a precious 
thing,  as  indeed  it  was;  for  it  was  a par- 
don signed  by  Governor  Barker.  “And 
the  Governor  has  let  me  carry  it  to  Nate 
myself.  He  won’t  know  a thing  about  it 
till  I tell  him.  The  Governor  was  real 
kind,  and  we  will  never  forget  him.  I 
reckon  Nate  must  have  a mustache  by 
now?"  said  she  to  Lin. 

“Yes,"  Lin  answered,  gruffly,  looking 
away  from  her,  “he  has  got  a mustache 
all  right." 

“ He’ll  be  glad  to  see  you,"  said  I,  for 
something  to  say. 

“ Of  course  he  will ! How  many  hours 
did  you  say  we  will  be?"  she  asked  Lin, 
turning  from  me  again;  for  Mr.  McLean 
had  not  been  losing  time.  It  was  plain 
that  between  these  two  had  arisen  a free- 
masonry from  which  I was  already  shut 
out.  Her  woman’s  heart  had  answered 
his  right  impulse  to  tell  her  about  her 
brother,  and  I had  been  found  wanting! 

So  now  she  listened  over  again  to  the 
hours  of  stage  jolting  that  “ we  " had  be- 
fore us,  and  that  lay  between  her  and 
Nate.  “We"  would  be  four  — herself, 
Lin,  myself,  and  the  boy  Billy.  Was 
Billy  the  one  at  supper?  Oh  no;  just 
Billy  Lusk,  of  Laramie.  “He’s  a kid  I'm 
taking  up  the  country,"  Lin  explained. 
“Ain't  you  most  tuckered  out?" 

“ Oh,  me!"  she  confessed,  with  a laugh 
and  a sigh. 
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There  again!  She  had  put  aside  my 
solicitude  lightly,  but  was  willing  Lin 
should  know  her  fatigue.  Yet,  fatigue 
and  all,  she  would  not  sleep  in  the  agent’s 
room.  At  sight  of  it  and  the  close  quar- 
ters she  drew  back  into  the  outer  office, 
so  prompted  by  that  inner  unsuspected 
strictness  she  had  shown  me  before. 

“ Come  out !”  she  cried,  laughing.  “ In- 
deed, I thank  you.  But  I can’t  have  you 
sleep  on  this  hard  floor  out  here.  No  po- 
liteness, now!  Thank  you  ever  so  much. 
I’m  used  to  roughing  it  pretty  near  as 
well  as  if  I was — a cowboy!”  And  she 
glanced  at  Lin.  “ They’re  calling  forty- 
seven,”  she  added  to  the  agent. 

“ That’s  me,”  he  said,  coming  out  to  the 
telegraph  instrument.  “ So  you’re  one  of 
us?” 

“ I didn’t  know  forty-seven  meant  Sep- 
ar,”  said  I.  “How  in  the  world  do  you 
know  that?” 

“ I didn’t.  I heard  forty-seven,  forty- 
seven,  forty  - seven,  start  and  go  right 
along,  so  I guessed  they  wanted  him,  and 
he  couldn’t  hear  them  from  his  room.” 

“Can  yu’  do  astronomy  and  Spanish 
too?”  inquired  the  proud  and  smiling  Mc- 
Lean. 

“ Why,  it’s  nothing!  I’ve  been  day  op- 
erator back  home.  Why  is  a deputy  com- 
ing through  on  a special  engine?” 

“Please  don’t  say  it  out  loud!”  qua- 
vered the  agent,  as  the  machine  clicked 
its  news. 

“ Yu’  needn’t  be  scared  of  a girl,”  said 
Lin.  “ Another  sheriff!  So  they’ve  not 
quit  bothering  us  yet.” 

However,  this  meddling  was  not  the 
company’s, but  the  county’s ; a sheriff  sent 
to  arrest,  on  a charge  of  murder,  a man 
named  Tram  pas,  said,  to  be  at  the  Sand 
Hill  Ranch.  That  was  near  Rawhide,  two 
stations  beyond, and  the  engine  might  not 
stop  at  Separ,  even  to  water.  So  here  was 
no  molesting  of  Separ’s  liberties. 

“All  the  same,”  Lin  said,  for  pistols 
now  and  then  still  sounded  at  the  corrals, 
“the  boys  ’ll  not  understand  that  till  its 
explained,  and  they  may  act  wayward 
first.  I’d  feel  easier  if  you  slept  here,” 
he  urged  to  the  girl.  But  she  would  not. 
“Well,  then,  we  must  rustle  some  other 
private  place  for  you.  How’s  the  section- 
house?” 

“Rank,”  said  the  agent,  “since  those 
Italians  used  it.  The  pump  engineer  has 
been  scouring,  but  he's  scared  to  bunk 
there  yet  himself.” 
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“ Too  bad  you  couldn’t  try  my  plan  of 
a freight-car!”  said  I. 

“An  empty?”  she  cried.  “Is  there  a 
clean  one?” 

“You’ve  sure  never  done  that?”  Lin 
burst  out. 

“ So  you’re  scandalized,”  said  she,  pun- 
ishing him  instantly.  “ I reckon  it  does 
take  a decent  girl  to  shock  you.”  And 
while  she  stood  laughing  at  him  with  ro- 
bust irony,  poor  Lin  began  to  stammer 
that  he  meant  no  offence.  “ Why,  to  be 
sure  you  didn’t!”  said  she.  “But  I do 
enjoy  you  real  thoroughly.” 

“Well,  m’m,”  protested  the  wincing 
cow-puncher,  driven  back  to  addressing 
her  as  “ ma’am,”  “ we  ain’t  used — ” 

“ Don’t  tangle  yourself  up  worse,  Mr. 
McLean.  No  more  am  I ‘ used.’  I have 
never  slept  in  an  empty  in  my  life.  And 
why  is  that?  Just  because  I’ve  never  had 
to.  And  there’s  the  difference  between 
you  boys  and  us.  You  do  lots  of  things 
you  don’t  like,  and  tell  us.  And  we  put 
up  with  lots  of  things  we  don’t  like,  but 
we  never  let  you  find  out.  I know  you 
meant  no  offence,”  she  continued,  heart- 
ily, softening  towards  her  crushed  pro- 
tector, “because  you’re  a gentleman.  And 
lands!  I’m  not  complaining  about  an 
empty.  That  will  be  rich — if  I can  have 
the  door  shut.” 

Upon  this  she  went  out  to  view  the 
cars,  Mr.  McLean  hovering  behind  her 
with  a devoted,  uneasy  countenance,  and 
frequently  muttering  “Shucks!”  while 
the  agent  and  I followed  with  a lamp, 
for  the  dark  was  come.  With  our  help 
she  mounted  into  the  first  car,  and  then 
into  the  next,  taking  the  lamp.  And  while 
she  scanned  the  floor  and  corners,  and 
slid  the  door  back  and  forth,  Lin  whis- 
pered in  my  ear*  “Her  name’s  Jessamine. 
She  told  me.  Don’t  vu'  like  that  name?” 
So  I answered  him  yes,  very  much,  think- 
ing that  some,  larger  flower — but  still  a 
flowei — might  have  been  more  apt. 

“ Nobody  seems  to  have  slept  in  these,” 
said  she,  stepping  down ; and  on  learning 
that  even  the  tramp  avoided  Separ  when 
lie  could,  she  exclaimed  what  lodging  could 
be  handier  than  this?  “ Only  it  would  he 
so  cute  if  you  had  a Louavull  an’  Nasli- 
vull  car,”  said  she.  “’Twould  seem  like 
my  old  Kentucky  home!”  And  laughing 
rather  sweetly  at  her  joke,  she  held  the 
lamp  up  to  read  the  car’s  lettering.  “ 4 D. 
and  R.  G.’  Oh,  that’s  a way -off  stranger ! 
I reckon  they’re  all  strange.”  She  went 
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along  the  train  with  her  lamp.  “Yes, 

4 B.  and  M.’  and  ‘ S.  C.  and  P.’  Oh,  this 
is  rich!  Nate  will  laugh  when  he  hears. 
I’ll  choose  ‘C.  B.  and  Q.’  That’s  a little 
nearer  my  country.  What  time  does  the 
stage  start?  Porter,  please  wake  C.  B. 
and  Q.  at  six,  sharp,”  said  she  to  Lin. 

To  arrange  some  sort  of  bed  for  her  was 
the  next  thing,  and  we  made  a good  shake- 
down— clean  straw,  and  blankets,  and  a 
pillow,  and  the  agent  would  have  brought 
sheets;  but  though  she  would  not  have 
these,  she  did  not  resist  — what  do  you 
suppose? — a looking-glass  for  next  morn- 
ing! And  we  got  a bucket  of  water  and 
her  valise.  It  was  all  one  to  her,  she  said, 
in  what  car  Lin  and  I put  up;  and  let  it 
be  next  door,  by  all  means,  if  it  pleased 
him  to  think  he  could  watch  over  her 
safety  better  so;  and  she  shut  herself  in, 
bidding  us  good-night.  We  began  spread- 
ing straw  and  blankets  for  ourselves,  when 
a whistle  sounded  far  and  long,  and  its 
tone  rose  in  pitch  as  it  came. 

“I’ll  get  him  to  run  right  to  the  cor- 
rals,” said  the  agent,  “so  the  sheriff  can 
tell  the  boys  he’s  not  after  them.” 

“That’ll  convince ’em  he  is,”  said  Lin. 
“ Stop  him  here,  or  let  hirn  go  through.” 

But  we  were  not  to  steer  the  course 
that  events  took  now.  The  rails  of  the 
main  line  beside  us  brightened  in  waver- 
ing parallels  as  the  head-light  grew  down 
upon  us,  and  in  this  same  moment  the 
shoutings  at  the  corrals  chorussed  in  a 
wild  hilarious  threat.  The  burden  of  the 
coming  engine  heavily  throbbed  in  the 
air  and  along  the  steel,  and  met  and 
mixed  with  the  hard  light  beating  of 
hoofs.  The  sounds  approached  together 
like  a sort  of  charge,  and  I stepped  be- 
tween the  freight-cars,  where  I heard  Lin 
ordering  the  girl  inside  to  lie  down  flat, 
and  could  see  the  agent  running  about  in 
the  dust,  flapping  his  arms  to  signal  with 
as  much  coherence  as  a chicken  with  its 
head  off.  I had  very  short  space  for  won- 
der or  alarm.  The  edge  of  one  of  my 
freight -cars  glowed  suddenly  with  the 
imminent  head-light,  and  galloping  shots 
invaded  the  place.  The  horsemen  flew  by, 
overreaching,  and  leaning  back  and  lug- 
ging against  their  impetus.  They  passed 
in  a tangled  swirl,  and  their  dust  coiled 
up  thick  from  the  dark  ground  and  lu- 
minously unfolded  across  the  glare  of 
the  sharp-halted  locomotive.  Then  they 
wheeled,  and  clustered  around  it  where 
it  stood  by  our  cars,  its  air-brake  pumping 


deep  breaths,  and  the  internal  steam  hum- 
ming through  its  bowels;  and  I came  out 
in  time  to  see  Billy  Lusk  climb  its  front 
with  callow  enterprising  shouts.  That 
was  child’s  play  ; and  the  universal  yell 
now  raised  by  the  horsemen  was  their 
child’s  play  too;  but  the  whole  thing 
could  so  precipitately  reel  into  the  fatal 
that  my  thoughts  stopped,  and  I could 
only  look  when  I saw  that  they  had 
somehow  recognized  the  man  on  the  en 
gine  for  a sheriff,  and  that  two  had  sprung 
from  their  horses  and  were  making  bois- 
terously towards  the  cab,  while  Lin  Mc- 
Leau,  neither  boisterous  nor  joking,  was 
going  to  the  cab  from  my  side,  with  his 
pistol  drawn,  to  keep  the  peace.  The  en- 
gineer sat  with  a neutral  hand  on  the 
lever,  the  fireman  had  run  along  the  top 
of  the  coal  in  the  tender  and  descended 
and  crouched  somewhere,  and  the  sheriff, 
cool,  and  with  a good-natured  eye  upon 
all  parties,  was  just  beginning  to  explain 
his  errand,  when  some  rider  from  the 
crowd  cut  him  short  with  an  invitation 
to  get  down  and  have  a drink.  At  the 
word  of  ribald  endearment  by  which  he 
named  the  sheriff,  a passing  flerceness 
hardened  the  officer’s  face,  and  the  new 
yell  they  gave  was  less  playful.  Wait- 
ing no  more  explanations,  they  swarm- 
ed against  the  locomotive,  and  McLean 
pulled  himself  upon  the  step.  The  loud 
talking  fell  at  a stroke  to  let  business  go 
on,  and  in  this  silence  came  the  noise  of 
a sliding  door.  At  that  I looked,  and 
they  all  looked,  and  stood  harmless,  like 
children  surprised.  For  there  on  the 
threshold  of  the  freight-car,  with  the  in- 
terior darkness  behind  her,  and  touched 
by  the  head  light’s  diverging  rays,  stood 
Jessamine  Buckner. 

“Will  you  gentlemen  do  me  a favor?” 
said  she.  “ Strangers,  maybe,  have  no 
right  to  ask  favors,  but  I reckon  you’ll  let 
that  pass  this  time.  For  I’m  real  sleepy !” 
She  smiled  as  she  brought  this  out.  “ I've 
been  four  days  and  nights  oil  the  cars,  and 
to-morrow  I’ve  got  to  stage  to  Buffalo. 
You  see  I’ll  not  be  here  to  spoil  your 
fun  to-morrow  night,  and  I want  boys  to 
be  boys  just  as  much  as  ever  they  can. 
Won't  you  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  night  ?’’ 

In  their  amazement  they  found  no 
spokesman;  but  I saw  Tan  busy  among 
them,  and  that  some  word  was  passing 
through  their  groups.  After  the  brief  in- 
terval of  stand  still  they  began  silently  to 
get  on  their  horses,  while  the  looming 
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engine  glowed  and  pumped  its  breath, 
and  the  sheriff  and  engineer  remained 
as  they  were. 

“ Good-night,  lady,”  said  a voice  among 
the  moving  horsemen,  but  the  others  kept 
their  abashed  native  silence;  and  thus 
they  slowly  filed  away  to  the  corrals. 
The  figures,  .in  their  loose  shirts  and 
leathern  chaps,  passed  from  the  dimness 
for  a moment  through  the  cone  of  light 
in  front  of  the  locomotive,  so  that  the 
metal  about  them  made  here  and  there  a 
faint  vanishing  glint  ; and  here  and  there 
in  the  departing  column  a bold,  half- 
laughing face  turned  for  a look  at  the 
girl  in  the  doorway,  and  then  was  gone 
again  into  the  dimness. 

The  sheriff  in  the  cab  took  off  his  hat 
to  Miss  Buckner,  remarking  that  she 
should  belong  to  the  force;  and  as  the 
bell  rang  and  the  engine  moved,  off 
popped  young  Billy  Lusk  from  his  cow- 
catcher. With  an  exclamation  of  horror 
she  sprang  down,  and  Mr.  McLean  ap- 
peared, and  with  all  a parent’s  fright 
and  rage,  held  the  boy  by  the  arm  gro- 
tesquely as  the  sheriff  steamed  by. 

“ I ain’t  a-going  to  chase  it,”  said  young 
Billy,  struggling. 

“I’ve  a mind  to  cowhide  yon,”  said 
Li  n. 

But  Miss  Buckner  interposed.  “Oh, 
well,”  said  she,  “ next  time;  if  he  does  it 
next  time.  It’s  so  late  to-night!  You’ll 
not  frighten  us  that  way  again  if  he  lets 
you  off?”  she  asked  Billy. 

“No,”  said  Billy,  looking  at  her  with 
interest.  “Father’d  have  cowhided  me 
anyway,  I guess,”  lie  added,  meditatively. 

“ Do  you  call  him  father?” 

“ Ah,  father’s  at  Laramie,”  said  Billy, 
with  disgust.  “He’d  not  stop  for  your 
asking.  Lin  don’t  bother  me  much.” 

“You  quit  talking  and  step  up  there  1” 
ordered  his  guardian.  “Well,  m’m,  I 
guess  yu’  can  sleep  good  now  in  there.” 

“If  it  was  only  an  L.  and  N.,  I’d  not 
have  a thing  against  it!  Good  night,  Mr. 
McLean  ; good  night,  voung  Mr. — ” 

“I’m  Billy  Lusk.  *1  can  ride  Chalk- 
eye’s  pinto  that  bucked  Honey  Wiggin.” 

“I  am  sure  you  can  ride  finely,  Mr. 
Lusk.  Maybe  you  and  I can  take  a ride 
together.  Pleasant  dreams!” 

She  nodded  and  smiled  to  iiim,  and  slid 
her  door  to;  and  Billy  considered  it,  re- 
marking: “I  likelier.  What  makes  her 
live  in  a car?” 

But  he  was  drowsing  while  I told  him ; 


and  I lifted  him  up  to  Lin, who  took  him 
in  his  own  blankets,  where  he  fell  imme- 
diately asleep.  One  distant  whistle  showed 
how  far  the  late  engine  had  gone  from 
us.  We  left  our  car  open,  and  I lay  en- 
joying the  cool  air.  Thus  was  I drift- 
ing off,  when  I grew  aware  of  a figure  in 
the  door.  It  was  Lin,  standing  in  his 
stockings  and  not  much  else,  with  his  pis- 
tol. He  listened,  and  then  leaped  down, 
light  as  a cat.  I heard  some  repressed  talk- 
ing, and  lay  in  expectancy;  but  back  he 
came,  noiseless  in  his  stockings,  and  as  he 
slid  into  bed  I asked  what  the  matter  was. 
He  had  found  the  Texas  boy,  Manassas 
Donohoe,  by  the  girl’s  car,  with  no  worse 
intention  than  keeping  a watch  on  it. 
“ So  I gave  him  to  understand,”  said  Lin, 
“ that  I had  no  objection  to  him  amusing 
himself  playing  picket -line,  but  that  I 
guessed  I was  enough  guard,  and  lie 
would  find  sleep  healthier  for  his  sys- 
tem.” After  this  I went  to  sleep  wholly; 
but  waking  once  in  the  night,  thought  I 
heard  some  one  outside,  and  learned  in 
the  morning  from  Lin  that  the  boy  had 
not  gone  until  the  time  came  for  him  to 
join  his  outfit  at  the  corrals.  And  I was 
surprised  that  Lin,  the  usually  good- 
hearted,  should  find  nothing  but  mirth  in 
the  idea  of  this  unknown,  unthanked 
young  sentinel.  “Sleeping’s  a heap  bet- 
ter for  them  kind  till  they  get  their 
growth,”  was  his  single  observation. 

But  when  Separ  had  dwindled  to  toys 
behind  us  in  the  journeying  stage  I told 
Miss  Jessamine,  and  although  she  laughed 
too,  it  was  with  a note  that  young  Texas 
would  have  liked  to  hear;  and  she  hoped 
she  might  see  him  upon  her  return,  to 
thank  him 

“ Any  Jack  can  walk  around  all  night,” 
said  Mr.  McLean,  disparagingly. 

“Well,  then,  and  I know  a Jack  who 
didn’t,”  observed  the  young  lady. 

This  speech  caused  her  admirer  to  be 
full  of  explanations;  so  that  when  she 
saw  how  readily  she  could  perplex  him, 
and  yet  how  capable  and  untiring  he  was 
about  her  comfort,  helping  her  out  or 
tucking  her  in  at  the  stations  where  we 
had  a meal  or  changed  horses,  she  en- 
joyed the  hours  very  much,  in  spite  of 
their  growing  awkwardness. 

Never,  except  once  long  after  (when 
sorrow  manfully  borne  had  still  further 
refined  his  clay),  have  I heard  Lin's  voice 
or  seen  his  look  so  winning.  No  doubt 
many  a male  bird  cares  nothing  what 
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neighbor  bird  overhears  his  spring  song 
from  the  top  of  the  open  tree,  but  I ex- 
tremely doubt  if  his  lady-love,  even  if  she 
be  a frank  bouncing  robin,  does  not  pre- 
fer to  listen  from  some  thicket,  and  not 
upon  the  public  lawn.  Jessamine  grew 
silent  and  almost  peevish ; and  from  dis- 
course upon  man  and  woman  she  hopped, 
she  skipped,  she  flew.  When  Lin  looked 
at  his  watch  and  counted  the  diminished 
hours  between  her  and  Buffalo,  she  smiled 
to  herself;  but  from  mention  of  her  bro- 
ther she  shrank,  glancing  swiftly  at  me 
and  my  well-assumed  slumber.  And  it 
was  with  indignation  and  self-pity  that  I 
climbed  out  in  the  hot  sun  at  last  beside 
the  driver  and  small  Billy. 

“ I know  this  road,”  piped  Billy,  on  the 
box.  44 1 camped  here  with  father  when 
mother  was  off  that  time.  You  can  take 
a left-hand  trail  by  those  cottonwoods 
and  strike  the  mountains.” 

So  I inquired  what  game  he  had  then 
shot. 

44  Ah,  just  a sage-hen.  Lin’s  a-going  to 
let  me  shoot  a bear,  you  know.  What 
made  Lin  marry  mother  when  father  was 
around?” 

The  driver  gave  me  a look  over  Billy’s 
head,  and  I gave  him  one  ; and  I instruct- 
ed Billy  that  people  supposed  his  father 
was  dead.  I withheld  that  his  mother 
gave  herself  out  as  Miss  Peck  in  the  days 
when  Lin  met  her  on  Bear  Creek. 

The  formidable  nine-year-old  pondered. 
“The  geography  says  they  used  to  have 
a lot  of  wives  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Is  there 
a place  where  a woman  can  have  a lot  of 
husbands?’ 

44  It  don’t  especially  depend  on  the 
place,”  remarked  the  driver  to  me. 

“ Because,”  Billy  went  on,  44  Bert  Tay- 
lor told  me  in  recess  that  mother’d  had 
a lot,  and  I told  him  he  lied,  and  the  oth- 
er boys  they  laughed,  and  I blacked 
Bert’s  eye  on  him.  and  I’d  have  blacked 
the  others  too,  only  Miss  Wood  came  out. 
I wouldn’t  tell  her  "what  Bert  said,  and 
Bert  wouldn't,  and  Sophy  Armstrong  told 
her.  Bert's  father  found  out,  and  he  come 
round,  and  I thought  he  was  a-going  to 
lick  me  about  the  eye,  and  he  licked 
Bert!  Say,  am  I Lin's,  honest?” 

* No.  Billy,  you’re  not,”  I said. 

“ Wish  I was.  They  couldn't  get  me 
hack  to  Laramie  then;  but,  oh,  bother! 
I'd  not  go  for  'em!  I'd  like  to  see  'em 
try!  Lin  wouldn’t  leave  me  go.  You 
ain't  married,  are  you?  No  more  is  Lin 


now,  I guess.  A good  many  are,  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to.  I don’t  think  any- 
thing of  ’em.  I’ve  seen  mother  take 
’pothecary  stuff  on  the  sly.  She’s  whaled 
me  worse  than  Lin  ever  does.  I guess 
he  wouldn’t  want  to  be  mother’s  hus- 
baud  again;  and  if  he  does,”  said  Billy, 
his  voice  suddenly  vindictive,  “I’ll  quit 
him  and  skip.” 

44  No  danger,  Bill,”  said  I. 

“ How  would  the  nice  lady  inside  please 
you?”  inquired  the  driver. 

44  Ah,  pshaw ! she  ain’t  after  Lin  !”  sang 
out  Billy,  loud  and  scornful.  “She’s  af- 
ter her  brother.  She’s  all  right,  though,” 
he  added,  approvingly. 

At  this  all  talk  stopped  short  inside,  re- 
viving in  a casual,  scanty  manner;  while 
unconscious  Billy  Lusk,  tired  of  the  one 
subject,  now  spoke  cheerfully  of  birds’ 
eggs. 

Who  knows  the  child-soul,  young  in 
days,  yet  old  as  Adam  and  the  hills? 
That  school-yard  slur  about  his  mother 
was  as  dim  to  his  understanding  as  to 
the  offender’s,  yet  mysterious  nature  had 
bid  him  go  to  instant  war!  How  fore- 
seeing in  Lin  to  choke  the  unfounded 
jest  about  his  relation  to  Billy  Lusk,  in 
hopes  to  save  the  boy’s  ever  awaken- 
ing to  the  facts  of  his  mother's  life ! 
44  Though,”  said  the  driver,  an  easy-going 
cynic,  “folks  with  lots  of  fathers  will 
find  heaps  of  brothers  in  this  country!” 
But  presently  he  let  Billy  hold  the  reins, 
and  at  the  next  station  carefully  lifted 
him  down  and  up.  “I’ve  knowed  that 
woman  too,”  he  whispered  to  me.  44 Sid- 
ney, Nebraska.  Lusk  was  off  half  the 
time.  We  laughed  when  she  fooled  Lin 
into  marryin’  her.  Come  to  think,”  he 
mused,  as  twilight  deepened  around  our 
clanking  stage,  and  small  Billy  slept 
sound  between  us,  “there’s  scarcely  a 
thing  in  life  you  get  a laugh  out  of  that 
don’t  make  soberness  for  somebody.” 

Soberness  had  now  visited  the  pair  be- 
hind us;  even  Lin's  lively  talk  had  qui- 
eted, and  his  tones  were  low  and  few. 
But  though  Miss  Jessamine  at  our  next 
change  of  horses  “ hoped  ” I would  come 
inside,  I knew  she  did  not  ho]>e  very  ear- 
nestlv,  and  outside  I remained  until  Buf- 
falo. V 

Journeying  done,  her  face  revealed  the 
strain  beneath  her  brave  brightness,  and 
the  haunting  care  she  could  no  longer 
keep  from  her  eyes.  The  imminence  of 
the  jail  aud  the  meeting  had  made  her 
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cheeks  white  and  her  countenance  seem 
actually  smaller;  aud  when,  reminding 
me  that  we  should  meet  again  soon,  she 
gave  me  her  hand,  it  was  ice-cold.  I 
think  she  was  afraid  Lin  might  offer  to 
go  with  her.  But  his  heart  understood 
the  lonely  sacredness  of  her  next  half- 
hour,  and  the  cow-puncher,  standing  aside 
for  her  to  pass,  lifted  his  hat  wistfully 
and  spoke  never  a word.  For  a moment 
he  looked  after  her  with  sombre  emotion; 
but  the  court-house  and  prison  stood  near 
and  in  sight,  and  as  plain  as  if  he  had 
said  so,  I saw  him  suddenly  feel  she  should 
not  be  stared  at  going  up  those  steps;  it 
must  be  all  alone,  the  pain  and  the  joy 
of  that  reprieve!  He  turned  away  with 
me,  and  after  a few  silent  steps  said, 
“Wasted!  all  wasted!1’ 

“ Let  us  hope—”  I began. 

“You’re  not  a fool,”  he  broke  in, 
roughly.  “ You  don’t  hope  anything.” 

“ He’ll  start  life  elsewhere,”  said  I. 

“Elsewhere!  Yes,  keep  starting  till 
all  the  elsewheres  know  him  like  Powder 
River  knows  him.  But  she!  I have  had 
to  sit  and  hear  her  tell  and  tell  about 
him;  all  about  baqk  in  Kentucky  playin’ 
around  the  farm,  and  how  she  raised  him 
after  the  old  folks  died.  Then  he  got 
bigger  and  made  her  sell  their  farm,  and 
she  told  how  it  was  right  he  should  turn 
it  into  money  and  get  his  half.  I did  not 
dare  say  a word,  for  she’d  have  just  bit 
my  head  off,  and — and  that  would  sure 
hurt  me  now!”  Lin  brought  up  with  a 
comical  chuckle.  “And  she  went  to 
work,  and  he  cleared  out,  and  no  more 
seen  or  heard  of  him.  That’s  for  five 
years,  and  she’d  given  up  tracing  him, 
when  one  morning  she  reads  in  the  paper 
about  how  her  long-lost  brother  is  con- 
victed for  forgery.  That's  the  way  she 
knows  lie’s  not  dead,  and  she  takes  her 
savings  off  her  railroad  salary  and  starts 
for  him.  She  was  that  hasty  she  thought 
it  was  Buffalo,  New  York,  till  she  got  in 
the  cars  and  read  the  paper  over  again. 
But  she  had  to  go  as  far  as  Cincinnati, 
either  way.  She  has  paid  every  cent  of 
the  money  he  stole.”  We  had  come  to 
the  bridge,  and  Lin  jerked  a stone  into 
the  quick  little  river.  “ Her  face  is  as 
beautiful  as  her  actions,”  he  added. 

“Well,”  said  I,  “and  would  you  make 
such  a villain  your  brother-in-law?” 

He  whirled  round  and  took  both  my 
shoulders.  “Come  walking!”  he  urged. 
“ I must  talk  some.”  So  we  followed  the 


stream  out  of  town  toward  the  moun- 
tains. “I  came  awful  near  asking  her 
in  the  stage,”  said  he. 

“ Goodness,  Lin ! give  yourself  time !” 

“ Time  can’t  increase  my  feelings.” 

“Hers,  man,  hers!  How  many  hours 
have  you  known  her?” 

“Hours  and  hours!  You’re  talking 
foolishness!  What  have  they  got  to  do 
with  it?  And  she  will  listen  to  me.  I 
can  tell  she  will.  I know  I can  be  so 
she’ll  listen,  and  it  will  go  all  right,  for 
I’ll  ask  so  hard.  And  everything  ’ll  come 
out  straight.  Yu’  see,  I’ve  not  been  spend- 
ing to  speak  of  since  Billy’s  on  my  hands, 
and  now  I’ll  fix  up  my  cabin  and  finish 
my  fencing  and  my  ditch — and  she’s  go- 
ing to  like  Box-Elder  Creek  better  than 
Shawhan.  She’s  the  first  I’ve  ever 
loved.” 

“ Then  I’d  like  to  ask — ” I cried  out. 

“Ask  away!”  be  exclaimed,  inatten- 
tively, in  his  enthusiasm. 

“When  you—”  but  I stopped,  perceiv- 
ing it  impossible.  It  was,  of  course,  not 
the  many  transient  passions  on  which  he 
had  squandered  his  substance,  but  the  one 
where  faith  also  had  seemed  to  unite. 
Had  he  not  married  once,  innocent  of  the 
woman’s  being  already  a wife?  But  I 
stopped,  for  to  trench  here  was  not  for 
me  or  any  one.  And  my  pause  strange- 
ly flashed  on  him  something  of  that  I 
had  in  my  mind. 

“No,”  he  said,  his  eyes  steady  and  se- 
rious upon  me,  “don’t  you  ask  about  the 
things  you’re  meaning.”  Then  his  face 
grew  radiant  and  rather  stern.  “ Do  you 
suppose  I don’t  know  she’s  too  good  for 
me?  Aud  that  some  bygones  can’t  ever 
be  bygones?  But  if  you,”  he  said,  “nev- 
er come  to  look  away  up  to  a woman 
from  away  down,  and  mean  to  win  her 
just  the  same  as  if  you  did  deserve  her, 
why,  you'll  make  a turruble  mess  of  the 
whole  business!” 

When  we  walked  in  silence  for  a long 
while,  he  lighted  again  with  the  blossom- 
ing dawn  of  his  sentiment.  I thought  of 
the  coarse  yet  taking  vagabond  of  twenty 
I had  once  chanced  upon,  and  hunted 
and  camped  with  since  through  the  years. 
Decidedly  he  was  not  that  boy  to-day! 
Yes,  Jessamine  Buckner  would  have  been 
much  too  good  for  him  before  that  hu- 
miliation of  his  marriage  aud  this  care  of 
young  Billy  with  which  he  had  loaded 
himself.  “ Lin,”  said  I,  “I  will  drink 
your  health  and  luck.” 
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“I’m  healthy  enough,”  said  he;  and 
we  came  back  to  the  main  street  and  into 
the  main  saloon. 

“ How  d’ye,  boys?”  said  some  one,  and 
there  was  Nate  Buckner.  “It’s  on  me 
to-day,”  he  continued,  shoving  whiskey 
along  the  bar;  and  I saw  he  was  a little 
drunk.  “ I’m  setting  ’em  up,”  he  contin- 
ued. . “ Why?  Why,  because  ” — he  looked 
around  for  appreciation — “because  it’s 
not  every  son  of  a gun  in  Wyoming  gets 
pardoned  by  Governor  Barker.  I’m  im- 
portant, I want  you  to  understand,”  lie 
pursued  to  the  cold  bystanders.  “ They’ll 
have  a picture  of  me  in  the  Cheyenne  pa- 
per. The  bronco-buster  of  Powder  River! 
They  can’t  do  without  me!  If  any  son 
of  a gun  here  thinks  he  knows  how  to 
break  a colt,”  he  shouted,  looking  around 
with  the  irrelevant  fierceness  of  drink — 
and  then  his  challenge  ebbed  vacantly  in 
laughter  as  the  subject  blurred  in  his 
mind.  “ You’re  not  drinking,  Lin,”  said 
he. 

“ No,”  said  McLean,  “ I’m  not.” 

“ Sworn  off  again?  Well,  water  never 
did  agree  with  me.” 

“Yu’  never  gave  water  the  chance,” 
retorted  the  cow-puncher,  and  we  left 
the  place  without  my  having  drunk  his 
health. 

It  was  a grim  beginning,  this  brag  at- 
tempt to  laugh  his  reputation  down,  with 
the  jail  door  scarce  closed  behind  him. 
“Folks  are  not  going  to  like  that,”  said 
Lin,  as  we  walked  across  the  bridge  again 
to  the  hotel.  Yet  the  sister,  left  alone 
here  after  an  hour  at  most  of  her  brother’s 
company,  would  pretend  it  was  a matter 
of  course.  Nate  was  not  in,  she  told  us 
at  once.  He  had  business  to  attend  to 
and  friends  to  see;  he  must  get  back  to 
Riverside  and  down  in  that  country  where 
colts  were  waiting  for  him.  He  was  the 
only  one  the  E K outfit  would  allow  to 
handle  their  young  stock.  Did  we  know 
that?  And  she  was  going  to  stay  with  a 
Mrs.  Pierce  down  there  for  a while,  near 
where  Nate  would  be  working.  All  this 
she  told  us;  but  when  he  did  not  return 
to  dine  with  her  on  this  first  day,  I think 
she  found  it  hard  to  sustain  her  wilful 
cheeriness.  Lin  offered  to  take  her  driv- 
ing to  see  the  military  post  and  dress  pa- 
rade at  retreat,  and  Cloud’s  Peak,  and 
Buffalo’s  various  sights;  but  she  made 
excuses  and  retired  to  her  room.  Nate, 
however,  was  at  tea,  shaven  clean,  with 
good  clothes,  and  well  conducted.  His 


tone  and  manner  to  Jessamine  were  con- 
fidential and  caressing,  and  offended  Mr. 
McLean  so  that  I observed  to  him  that  it 
was  scarcely  reasonable  to  be  jealous. 

“ Oh,  no  jealousy !”  said  he.  “ But  he 
comes  in  and  kisses  her,  and  he  kisses  her 
good  night,  and  us  strangers  looking  on! 
It’s  such  oncontrollable  affection,  yu’  see, 
after  never  writing  for  five  years.  I ex- 
pect she  must  have  some  of  her  savings 
left.” 

It  is  true  that  the  sister  gave  the  brother 
money  more  than  once;  and  as  our  ways 
lay  together,  I had  chances  to  see  them 
both,  and  to  wonder  if  her  joy  at  being 
with  him  once  again  was  going  to  last. 
On  the  road  to  Riverside  I certainly 
heard  Jessamine  beg  him  to  return  home 
with  her;  and  he  ridiculed  such  a notion. 
What  proper  life  for  a live  man  was  that 
dead  place  back  East?  he  asked  her.  I 
thought  he  might  have  expressed  some 
regret  that  they  must  dwell  so  far  apart, 
or  some  intention  to  visit  her  now  and 
then:  but  he  said  nothing  of  the  sort, 
though  he  spoke  volubly  of  himself  and 
his  prospects.  I suppose  this  spectacle  of 
brother  and  sister  had  rubbed  Lin  the 
wrong  way  too  much,  for  he  held  him- 
self and  Billy  aloof,  joining  me  on  the 
road  but  once,  and  then  merely  to  give 
me  the  news  that  people  here  wanted  no 
more  of  Nate  Buckner;  he  would  be  run 
out  of  the  country,  and  respect  for  the 
sister  was  all  that  meanwhile  saved  him. 
But  Buckner,  like  so  many  spared  crimi- 
nals, seemed  brazenly  unaware  he  was 
disgraced,  and  went  hailing  loudly  any 
riders  or  drivers  we  met,  while  beside 
him  his  sister  sat  close  and  straight,  her 
stanch  affection  and  support  for  the  world 
to  see.  For  all  she  let  appear,  she  might 
have  been  bringing  him  back  from  some 
gallant  heroism  achieved;  and  as  I rode 
along,  the  travesty  seemed  more  and  more 
pitiful,  the  outcome  darker  and  darker. 

At  all  times  is  Riverside  beautiful,  but 
most  beautiful  wThen  the  sun  draws  dow  n 
through  the  opening  of  the  hills.  From 
each  one  a stream  comes  flowing  clearly 
out  into  the  plain,  and  fields  spread  green 
along  the  margins.  It  w-as  beneath  the 
long  slanted  radiance  of  evening  that  we 
saw  Blue  Creek  and  felt  its  coolness  rise 
among  the  shifting  veils  of  light.  The 
red  bluff  eastward,  the  tall  natural  for- 
tress, lost  its  stern  masonry  of  shapes,  and 
loomed  a soft  towering  enchantment  of 
violet  and  amber  and  saffron  in  the 
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changing  rays.  The  cattle  stood  quiet 
about  the  levels,  and  horses  were  moving 
among  the  restless  colts.  These  the 
brother  bade  his  sister  look  at,  for  with 
them  was  his  glory  ; and  I heard  him 
boasting  of  his  skill — truthful  boasting, 
to  be  sure.  Had  he  been  honest  in  his 
dealings,  the  good-will  that  man's  courage 
and  dashing  appearance  begets  in  men 
would  have  brought  him  more  employ- 
ment than  he  could  have  undertaken. 
He  told  Jessamine  his  way  of  breaking  a 
horse  that  few  would  dare,  and  she  lis- 
tened eagerly.  44  Do  you  remember  when 
I used  to  hold  the  pony  for  you  to  get 
on?”  she  said.  44  You  always  would  scare 
me,  Nate !”  And  he  replied,  fluently,  Yes, 
yes;  did  she  see  that  horse  there,  near 
the  fence?  He  was  a four- year-old,  an 
outlaw,  and  she  would  find  no  one  had 
tried  gettiug  on  his  back  since  he  had 
been  absent.  This  was  the  first  question 
he  asked  on  reaching  the  cabin,  where 
various  neighbors  were  waiting  the  mail- 
rider;  and  finding  he  was  right,  he  turned 
in  pride  to  Jessamine. 

44  They  don't  know  how  to  handle  that 
horse,”  said  he.  4<I  told  you  so.  Give 
me  a rope.” 

Did  she  notice  the  cold  greeting  Nate 
received?  I think  not.  Not  only  was 
their  welcome  to  her  the  kinder,  but  any 
one  is  glad  to  witness  bold  riding,  and 
this  chance  made  a stir  which  the  sister 
may  have  taken  for  cordiality.  But  Lin 
gave  ine  a look;  for  it  was  the  same  here 
as  it  had  been  in  the  Buffalo  saloon. 

44  The  trick  is  easy  enough,”  said  Nate, 
arriving  with  his  outlaw,  and  liking  an 
audience.  44  You  don't  want  a bridle,  but 
a rope  hackamore  like  this — Spanish  style. 
Then  let  them  run  as  hard  as  they  wrant, 
and  on  a sudden  reach  down  your  arm 
and  catch  the  hackamore  short,  close  up 
by  the  mouth,  and  jerk  them  round  quick 
and  heavy  at  full  speed.  They  quit  their 
fooling  after  one  or  two  doses.  Now 
watch  your  outlaw!” 

He  went  into  the  saddle  so  swift  and 
secure  that  the  animal,  amazed,  trem- 
bled stock-still,  then  sprang  headlong.  It 
stopped,  vicious  and  knowing,  and 
plunged  in  a rage,  but  could  do  nothing 
with  the  man,  and  bolted  again,  and  away 
in  a straight  blind  line  over  the  meadow, 
when  the  rider  leaned  forward  to  his 
trick.  The  horse  veered  in  a jagged 
swerve,  rolled  over  and  over  with  its 
twisted  impetus,  and  up  on  its  feet  and 


on  without  a stop,  the  man  still  seated 
and  upright  in  the  saddle.  How  we 
cheered  to  see  it!  But  the  figure  now' 
tilted  strangely,  and  something  awful  and 
nameless  came  over  us  and  chilled  our 
noise  to  silence.  The  horse,  dazed  and 
tamed  by  the  fall,  brought  its  burden 
toward  us,  a wobbling  thing,  falling  by 
small  shakes  backward,  until  the  head 
sank  on  the  horse's  rump. 

“Come  away,”  said  Lin  McLean  to 
Jessamine;  and  at  his  voice  she  obeyed 
and  went,  leaning  on  his  arm. 

Jessamine  sat  by  her  brother  until  he 
died,  twelve  hours  afterward,  having 
spoken  and  known  nothing.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  horse  had  crushed  him  in- 
ternally. He  must  have  become  almost 
instantly  unconscious,  being  held  in  the 
saddle  by  his  spurs,  which  had  caught  in 
the  hair  cinch;  it  may  be  that  our  loud 
cheer  was  the  last  thing  of  this  world 
that  he  knew.  The  injuries  to  his  body 
made  impossible  any  taking  him  home, 
which  his  sister  at  first  wished  to  do. 
44  Why,  I came  here  to  bring  him  home,” 
she  said,  with  a smile  and  tone  like  cheer- 
fulness in  wax.  Her  calm,  the  unearthly 
ease  with  which  she  spoke  to  any  comer 
(and  she  was  surrounded  with  rough  kind- 
ness), embarrassed  the  listeners;  she  saw 
her  calamity  clear  as  they  did,  but  was 
sleep-walking  in  it.  It  was  Lin  gave  her 
what  she  needed — the  repose  of  his  strong 
silent  presence.  He  spoke  no  sympathy 
and  no  advice,  nor  even  did  he  argue  with 
her  about  the  burial ; he  perceived  some- 
how that  she  did  not  really  hear  what 
was  said  to  her,  and  that  these  first  grief- 
less  sensible  words  came  from  some  mech- 
anism of  the  nerves;  so  he  kept  himself 
near  her,  and  let  her  tell  her  story  as  she 
would.  Once  I heard  him  say  to  her, 
with  the  same  authority  of  that  first 
44 come  away”;  44  Now  you’ve  had  enough 
of  the  talking.  Come  for  a walk.” 
Enough  of  the  talking  — as  if  it  were  a 
treatment!  Ilow  did  he  think  of  that? 
Jessamine,  at  any  rate,  again  obeyed  him, 
and  I saw  the  two  going  quietly  about  in 
the  meadows  and  along  the  curving  brook; 
and  that  night  she  slept  well.  On  one 
only  point  did  the  cow-puncher  consult 
me. 

44  They  figured  to  put  Nate  on  top  of 
that  bald  mound,” said  he.  44  But  she  has 
talked  about  the  flowers  and  shade  where 
the  old  folks  lie,  and  where  she  wants  him 
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to  be  alongside  of  them.  I’ve  not  let  her 
look  at  him  to-day,  for — well,  she  might 
get  the  way  he  looks  now  on  her  mem- 
ory. But  I’d  like  to  show  you  my  idea 
before  going  further.” 

Lin  had  indeed  chosen  a beautiful 
place,  and  so  I told  him  at  the  first  sight 
of  it. 

“That’s  all  I wanted  to  know,”  said  he. 
“I’ll  fix  the  rest.” 

I believe  he  never  once  told  Jessamine 
the  body  could  not  travel  so  far  as  Ken- 
tucky; I think  lie  let  her  live  and  talk 
and  grieve  from  hour  to  hour,  and  then 
led  her  that  afternoon  to  the  nook  of  sun- 
light and  sheltering  trees,  and  won  her 
consent  to  it  thus.  For  there  was  Nate 
laid,  and  there  she  went  to  sit, alone;  Lin 
did  not  go  with  her  on  those  walks. 

But  now  something  new  was  on  the  fel- 
low’s mind.  He  was  plainly  occupied 
with  it  whatever  else  he  was  doing,  and 
he  had  some  active  cattle-work.  On  my 
asking  him  if  Jessamine  Buckner  had  de- 
cided when  to  return  East,  he  inquired  of 
me,  angrily,  what  was  there  in  Kentucky 
she  could  not  have  in  Wyoming?  Con- 
sequently, though  I surmised  what  he 
must  be  debating,  I felt  myself  invited  to 
keep  out  of  his  confidence,  and  I did  so. 
My  advice  to  him  would  have  been  ill- 
received,  and  — as  was  soon  to  be  made 
plain — would  have  done  his  delicacy  in- 
justice. Next,  one  morning  he  and  Billy 
were  gone.  My  first  thought  was  that  he 
had  rejoined  Jessamine  at  Mrs.  Pierce’s, 
where  she  was,  and  left  me  away  over 
here  on  Bear  Creek,  where  we  had  come 
for  part  of  a week. 

But  stuck  in  my  hat-band  I found  a 
pencilled  farewell. 

Now  Mr.  McLean  constructed  perhaps 
three  letters  in  the  year,  painful,  serious 
events,  like  an  interview  with  some  im- 
portant person  with  whom  your  speech 
must  decorously  flow.  No  matter  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  it  froze  all  nature 
stiff  in  each  word  he  achieved;  and  his 
bald  business  diction  and  wild  archaic 
penmanship  made  documents  that  I value 
among  my  choicest  correspondence,  this 
one  especially : 

1 Vensday  four  a.  m. 

Dear  Sir  this  is  to  Inform  you  that 
i have  gone  to  Separ  on  important  bisness 
where  i expect  to  meet  you  on  your  ar- 
rival at  same  point.  You  will  confer  a 
favor  and  oblidge  undersigned  by  Inform- 
ing Miss  J.  Buckner  of  date  (if  soon)  you 


fix  for  returning  per  stage  to  Separ  as 
Miss  J.  Buckner  may  prefer  company  for 
the  trip  being  long  and  poor  accommo- 
dations. Yours  &c.  L.  McLean. 

This  seemed  to  point  but  one  way;  and 
(uncharitable  though  it  sound)  that  this 
girl,  so  close  upon  bereavement,  should 
be  able  to  give  herself  to  a lover  was  dis- 
tasteful to  me. 

But,  most  extraordinary,  Lin  had  gone 
away  without  a word  to  her,  and  she  was 
left  as  plainly  in  the  dark  as  myself.  Af- 
ter her  first  frank  surprise  at  learning  of  his 
departure,  his  name  did  not  come  again 
from  her  lips,  at  any  rate  to  me.  Good 
Mrs.  Pierce  dropped  a word  one  day  as  to 
her:  opinion  of  men  who  deceive  women 
into  expecting  something  from  them. 

“Let  us  talk  straight,”  said  I.  “Do 
you  mean  that  Miss  Buckner  says  that,  or 
that  you  say  it?” 

“Why,  the  poor  thing  says  nothing!” 
exclaimed  the  lady.  “ It’s  like  a man  to 
think  she  would.  And  I’ll  not  say  any- 
thing either,  for  you’re  all  just  the  same, 
except  when  you’re  worse;  and  that  Lin 
McLean  is  going  to  know  what  I think  of 
him  next  time  we  meet.” 

He  did;  on  that  occasion  the  kind  old 
dame  told  him  he  was  the  best  boy  in  the 
country,  and  stood  on  her  toes  and  kissed 
him.  But  meanwhile  we  did  not  know 
why  he  had  gone,  and  Jessamine  (though 
he  was  never  subtle  or  cruel  enough  to 
plan  such  a thing)  missed  him,  and  thus 
in  her  loneliness  had  the  chance  to  learn 
how  much  lie  had  been  to  her. 

Though  pressed  to  stay  indefinitely  be- 
neath Mrs.  Pierce’s  hospitable  roof,  the 
girl,  after  lingering  awhile,  and  going 
often  to  that  nook  in  the  hill  by  River- 
side, took  her  departure.  She  was  rest- 
less, yet  clung  to  the  neighborhood;  it 
was  with  a wrench  that  she  fixed  her  go- 
ing when  I told  her  of  my  own  journey 
back  to  the  railroad.  In  Buffalo  she 
walked  to  the  court-house,  and  stood  a 
moment  as  if  bidding  this  site  of  one  life- 
memory  farewell,  and  from  the  stage  she 
watched  and  watched  the  receding  town 
and  mountains.  “It's  awful  to  be  leav- 
ing him!”  she  said.  “Excuse  me  for 
acting  so  in  front  of  you.”  With  the 
poignant  emptiness  overcoming  her  in 
new  guise,  she  blamed  herself  for  not 
waiting  in  Illinois  until  he  had  been  sent 
to  Joliet;  for  then,  so  near  home,  he  must 
have  gone  with  her. 
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How  could  I tell  her  that  Nate’s  death 
was  the  best  end  that  could  have  come  to 
him?  But  I said:  “ You  know  you  don’t 
think  it  was  your  fault.  You  know  you 
would  do  the  same  again.”  She  listened 
to  me,  but  her  eyes  had  no  interest  in 
them.  “He  never  knew  pain,”  I pur- 
sued, “and  he  died  doing  the  thing  he 
liked  best  in  the  world.  He  was  happy 
and  enjoying  himself,  and  you  gave  him 
that.  It’s  bad  only  for  you.  Some  would 
talk  religion,  but  I can't.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  can  think  of 
him  so  glad  to  be  free.  Thank  you  for 
saying  that  about  religion.  Do  you  think 
it’s  wicked  not  to  want  it — to  hate  it  some- 
times? I hope  it’s  not.  Thank  you, 
truly.” 

In  short,  our  journey  brought  us  to 
terms  more  familiar  than  we  had  reached 
hitherto.  But  when  at  last  Separ  came, 
where  was  I?  There  stood  Mr.  McLean 
waiting,  and  at  the  suddenness  of  him 
she  had  no  time  to  remember  herself,  but 
stepped  out  of  the  stage  with  such  a smile 
that  the  ardent  cow-puncher  flushed  and 
beamed. 

“So  I went  away  without  telling  you 
good  by !”  he  began,  not  wisely.  “ Mrs. 
Pierce  has  been  circulating  war  talk  about 
me,  you  bet!” 

The  maiden  in  Jessamine  spoke  in- 
stantly. “ Indeed?  There  was  no  special 
obligation  for  you  to  call  on  me,  or  her 
to  notice  if  you  didn’t.” 

“Oh!”  said  Lin,  crestfallen.  “Yu’ 
sure  don’t  mean  that?” 

She  looked  at  him,  and  was  compelled 
to  melt.  “No,  neighbor,  I don’t  mean 
it.” 

“ Neighbor!”  he  exclaimed;  and  again, 
“Neighbor,”  much  pleased.  “Now  it 
would  sound  kind  o’  pleasant  if  you’d  call 
me  that  for  a steady  thing.” 

“It  would  sound  kind  of  odd,  Mr. 
McLean,  thank  you.” 

“Blamed  if  I understand  her,”  cried 
Lin.  “ Blamed  if  I do.  But  you’re  go- 
ing to  understand  me  sure  quick!”  He 
rushed  inside  the  station,  spoke  sharply 
to  the  agent,  and  returned  in  the  same 
tremor  of  elation  that  had  pushed  him  to 
forwardness  with  his  girl,  and  with  which 
he  seemed  near  bursting.  “ I’ve  been 
here  three  days  to  meet  you.  There's  a 
letter,  and  I expect  I know  what’s  in  it. 
Tubercle  has  got  it  here.”  He  took  it 
from  the  less  hasty  agent  and  thrust  it 
in  Jessamine’s  hand.  “You  needn't  to 
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fear.  Please  open  it;  it’s  good  news  this 
time,  you  bet!”  He  watched  it  in  her 
hand  as  the  boy  of  eight  watches  the 
string  of  a Christmas  parcel  he  wishes  his 
father  would  cut  instead  of  so  careful- 
ly untie.  “ Open  it,”  he  urged  again. 
“ Keeping  me  waiting  this  way!” 

“What  in  the  world  does  all  this 
mean?”  cried  Jessamine,  stopping  short 
at  the  first  sentence. 

“ Read,”  said  Lin. 

“You’ve  done  this!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Read,  read!” 

So  she  read,  with  big  eyes.  It  was  an 
official  letter  of  the  railroad,  written  by 
the  division  superintendent  at  Edgeford. 
It  hoped  Miss  Buckner  might  feel  like 
taking  the  position  of  agent  at  Separ.  If 
she  was  willing  to  consider  this,  would 
she  stop  over  at  Edgeford,  on  her  way 
east,  and  talk  with  the  superintendent? 
In  case  the  duties  were  more  than  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  on  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  she  could  continue  east 
with  the  loss  of  only  a day.  The  super- 
intendent believed  the  salary  could  be 
arranged  satisfactorily.  Enclosed  please 
to  find  an  order  for  a free  ride  to  Edge- 
ford. 

Jessamine  turned  her  wondering  eyes 
on  Lin.  “ You  did  do  this,”  she  repeated, 
but  this  time  with  extraordinary  quiet- 
ness. 

“Yes,”  said  he.  “And  I am  plumb 
proud  of  it.” 

She  gave  a rich  laugh  of  pleasure  and 
amusement;  a long  laugh,  and  stopped. 
“Did  anybody  ever!”  she  said. 

“We  can  call  each  other  neighbors 
now,  yu’  see,”  said  the  cow-puncher. 

“Oh  no!  oh  no !”  Jessamine  declared. 
“ Though  how  am  I ever  to  thank  you?” 

“By  not  argufying,”  Lin  answered. 

“ Oh,  no,  no!  I can  do  no  such  thing. 
Don’t  you  see  I can't?  I believe  you  arc 
crazy.” 

“I’ve  been  waiting  to  hear  yu’  say 
that,”  said  the  complacent  McLean.  “I'm 
notargufying.  We’ll  eat  supper  now.  The 
east-bound  is  due  in  an  hour,  and  I ex- 
pect you’ll  be  wanting  to  go  on  it.” 

“And  I expect  I'll  go,  too,”  said  the 

girl. 

“ I’ll  be  plumb  proud  to  have  yu’,”  the 
cow-puncher  assented. 

“I’m  going  to  get  my  ticket  to  Chi- 
cago right  now,”  said  Jessamine,  again 
laughing,  sunny  and  defiant. 

“You  bet  you  are!”  said  the  incorrigi- 
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ble  McLean.  He  let  her  go  into  the  sta- 
tion serenely.  “You  can't  get  used  to 
new  ideas  in  a minute,’'  he  remarked  to 
me.  “ I’ve  figured  on  all  that,  of  course. 
But  that’s  why,”  he  broke  out,  impetuous- 
ly, “I  quit  you  on  Bear  Creek  so  sudden. 
‘When  she  goes  back  away  home,’  I'd 
been  saying  to  myself  every  day,  ‘ what  ’ll 
you  do  then,  Lin  McLean?’  Well,  I knew 
I’d  go  to  Kentucky  too.  Just  knew  I'd 
have  to,  yu’  see,  and  it  was  inconvenient, 
turruble  inconvenient  — Billy  here,  and 
my  ranch,  and  the  beef  round-up  cornin’ 
—but  how  could  I let  her  go  and  forget 
me?  Take  up,  maybe,  with  some  Blue- 
grass  son  of  a gun  back  there  ? And  I 
hated  the  fix  I was  in  till  that  morning, 
getting  up,  I was  joshin’  the  Virginia 
man  that’s  after  Miss  Wood.  I’d  been 
sayin’  no  educated  lady  would  think  of  a 
man  who  talked  with  an  African  accent. 

* It’s  repo’ted  you  have  a Southern  rival 
yourself,’  says  he,  joshin’  back.  So  I 
said  I guessed  the  rival  would  find  life 
uneasy.  4 He  does,’  says  he.  4 Any  man 
with  his  voice  broke  in  two  halves,  and 
one  down  in  his  stomach  and  one  up 
among  the  angels,  is  goin’  to  feel  uneasy. 
But  Texas  talks  a heap  about  his  lady 
vigilante  in  the  freight-car.’  4 Vigilante!’ 
I said;  and  I must  have  jumped,  for  they 
all  asked  where  the  liglitniughad  struck. 
And  in  fifteen  minutes  after  writing  you 
I’d  hit  the  trail  for  Separ.  Oh,  I figured 
things  out  on  that  ride !”  (Mr.  McLean  here 
clapped  me  on  the  back.)  “ Got  to  Separ. 
Got  the  sheriff's  address — the  sheriff  that 
saw  her  that  night  they  held  up  the 
locomotive.  Got  him  to  meet  me  at 
Edgeford  and  make  a big  talk  to  the 
superintendent.  Made  a big  talk  my- 
self. I said,  4 Put  that  girl  in  charge  of 
Separ,  and  the  boys  ’ll  quit  shooting  your 
water-tank.  But  Tubercle  can’t  influence 
’em.’  ‘Tubercle?’  says  the  superintend- 
ent. 4 What’s  that  ?’  And  when  I told 
him  it  was  the  agent,  he  flapped  his  two 
hands  down  on  the  chair  arms  each  side 
of  him  and  went  to  rockin’  up  and  down. 
I said  the  agent  was  just  a temptation  to 
the  boys  to  be  gay  right  along,  and  they'd 
keep  a-shooting.  ‘You  can  choose  be- 
tween Tubercle  and  your  tank,’  I said  ; ‘but 
you’ve  got  to  move  one  of  ’em  from  Separ 
if  yu’  want  peace.’  The  sheriff  backed 
me  up  good,  too.  He  said  a man  couldn’t 
do  much  with  Separ  the  way  it  was  now; 
but  a decent  woman  would  be  respected 
there,  and  the  only  question  was  if  she 


could  conduct  the  business.  So  I spoke 
up  about  Shawhan.  and  when  the  whole 
idea  began  to  soak  into  that  superintend- 
ent his  eyeballs  jingled  and  he  looked  as 
wise  as  a work-ox.  ‘I’ll  see  her,’ says 
he.  And  he’s  going  to  see  her.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “you  deserve  success 
after  thinking  of  a thing  like  that!  You're 
wholly  wasted  punching  cattle.  But  she’s 
going  to  Chicago.  By  eleven  o’clock  she 
will  have  passed  by  your  superintend- 
ent.” 

44  Why,  so  she  will !'’  said  Lin,  affecting 
surprise. 

He  baffled  me,  and  he  baffled  Jessa- 
mine. Indeed,  his  eagerness  with  her 
parcels,  his  assistance  in  checking  her 
trunk,  his  cheerful  examination  of  check 
and  ticket  to.be  sure  they  read  over  the 
same  route,  plainly  failed  to  gratify  her. 
Her  firmness  about  going  was  sincere,  but 
she  had  looked  for  more  dissuasion ; and 
this  sprightly  abettal  of  her  departure 
seemed  to  leave  something  vacant  in  the 
ceremonies.  She  fell  singularly  taciturn 
during  supper  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
and  presently  observed, 

44 1 hope  I shall  see  Mr.  Donohoe.” 

44 Texas  ?”  said  Lin.  “I  expect  they’ll 
have  tucked  him  in  bed  by  now  up  at 
the  ranch.  The  little  fellow  is  growing 
yet.” 

“He  can  walk  round  a freight-car  all 
night,”  said  Miss  Buckner,  stoutly.  “I’ve 
always  wanted  to  thank  him  for  looking 
after  me.” 

Mr.  McLean  smiled  elaborately  at  his 
plate. 

“Well,  if  he’s  not  actually  thinking 
he'll  tease  me!”  cried  out  Jessamine. 
“ Though  he  claims  not  to  be  foolish  like 
Mr.  Donohoe.  Why,  Mr.  McLean,  you 
surely  must  have  been  young  once!  See 
if  you  can't  remember!” 

“Shucks!'’  began  Lin. 

But  her  laughter  routed  him.  “ May- 
be you  didn’t  notice  you  were  young," 
she  said.  “But  don't  you  reckon  per- 
haps the  men  around  did  ? Why,  maybe 
even  the  girls  kind  o’  did !” 

“She’s  hard  to  beat,  ain't  she  ?”  in- 
quired Mr.  Lin  admiringly  of  me. 

In  my  opinion  she  was.  She  had  her 
wish,  too,  about  Texas;  for  we  found  him 
waiting  on  the  railroad  platform,  dressed 
in  his  best,  to  say  good-by.  The  friendly 
things  she  told  him  left  him  shuffling  and 
repeating  that  it  was  a mistake  to  go,  a 
big  mistake;  but  when  she  said  the  butter 
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was  not  good  enough,  his  laugh  cracked 
joyously  up  into  the  treble.  The  train’s 
arrival  brought  quick  sadness  to  her 
face,  but  she  made  herself  bright  again 
with  a special  farewell  for  each  acquaint- 
ance. 

“Don’t  you  ride  any  more  cow-catch- 
ers,” she  warned  Billy  Lusk,  “or  I’ll 
have  to  come  back  and  look  after  you.” 

“ You  said  you  and  me  were  going  for 
a ride,  and  we  ain’t,”  shouted  the  long- 
rnemoried  nine-year  old. 

“You  will,”  murmured  Mr.  McLean, 
oracularly. 

As  the  train’s  pace  quickened  he  did 
not  step  off,  and  Miss  Buckner  cried, 
“ Jump!” 

“Too  late,”  said  he,  placidly.  Then 
he  called  to  me,  “I’m  hard  to  beat  too!” 
So  the  train  took  them  both  away,  as  I 
might  have  guessed  was  his  intention  all 
along. 

“ Is  that  marriage  again?”  said  Billy, 
anxiously.  “He  wouldn’t  tell  me  no- 
thing.” 

“ He's  just  seeing  Miss  Buckner  as  far 
as  Edgeford,”  said  the  agent.  “ Be  back 
to-morrow.” 

“Then  I don’t  see  why  he  wouldn’t 
take  me  along,”  Billy  complained.  And 
Separ laughed. 

But  the  lover  was  not  back  to-morrow. 
He  was  capable  of  anything,  gossip  re- 
marked, and  took  qp  new  themes.  The 
sun  rose  and  set,  the  two  trains  made 
their  daily  slight  event  and  gathering; 
the  water-tank,  glaring  bulkily  in  the  sun, 
beaconed  unmolested  ; and  the  agent’s 
natural  sleep  was  unbroken  by  pistols, 
for  the  cowboys  did  not  happen  to  be  in 
town.  Separ  lay  a clot  of  torpor  that  I 
was  glad  to  leave  behind  me  for  a while. 
But  news  is  a strange  permeating  sub- 
stance, and  it  began  to  be  sifted  through 
the  air  that  Tubercle  was  going  to  God’s 
country.  That  is  how  they  phrased  it  in 
cow-camp,  meaning  not  the  next  world, 
but  the  eastern  States. 

“It’s  certainly  a shame  him  leaving 
after  we’ve  got  him  so  good  and  used  to 
us,”  said  the  Virginian. 

“We  can’t  tell  him  good-by,”  said 
Honey  Wiggin.  “Separ ’ll  he  slow." 

“We  can  give  his  successor  a right 
hearty  welcome,”  the  Virginian  sug- 
gested. 

“That’s you!”  said  Honey.  “ Schemin’ 
mischief  away  ahead.  You’re  the  lead- 
in’ devil  in  this  country,  and  just  because 


yu’  wear  a faithful-looking  face  you’re 
try  in’  to  fool  a poor  school  marm.” 

“Yes,”  drawled  the  Southerner,  “that’s 
what  I’m  aiming  to  do.” 

So  now  they  were  curious  about  the 
successor,  planning  their  hearty  welcome 
for  that  official,  and  were  encouraged  in 
this  by  Mr.  McLean.  He  reappeared  in 
the  neighborhood  with  a manner  and  con- 
versation highly  casual. 

“Bring  your  new  wife?”  they  in- 
quired. 

No;  she  preferred  Kentucky,  Lin  said. 

“Bring  the  old  one?” 

No;  she  preferred  Laramie. 

“Kentucky’s  a right  smart  way  to 
chase  after  a girl,”  said  the  Virginian. 

“Sure!”  said  Mr.  McLean.  “I  quit  at 
Edgeford.” 

He  met  their  few  remarks  so  smoothly 
that  they  got  no  joy  from  him;  and  be- 
ing asked  had  he  seen  the  uew  agent,  he 
answered  yes,  that  Tubercle  had  gone 
Wednesday,  and  his  successor  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  of  a man. 

But  to  me  Lin  had  nothing  to  say  until 
noon  camp  was  scattering  from  its  lunch 
to  work,  when  he  passed  close,  and  whis- 
pered, “You’ll  see  her  to-morrow  if  you 
go  in  with  the  outfit.”  Then,  looking 
round  to  make  sure  we  were  alone  in  the 
sage-brush,  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  cher- 
ishingly,  a little  shining  pistol.  “ Hers,” 
said  he,  simply. 

I looked  at  him. 

“ We’ve  exchanged,”  he  said. 

He  turned  the  token  in  his  hand,  ca- 
ressing it  as  on  that  first  night  when  Jes- 
samine had  taken  his  heart  captive. 

“ My  idea,”  he  added,  unable  to  lift  his 
eyes  from  the  treasure.  “See  this,  too.” 

I looked,  and  there  was  the  word 
“ Neighbor”  engraved  on  it. 

“ Her  idea,”  said  he. 

“A  good  one!’’  I murmured. 

“It’s  on  both,  yu’  know.  We  had  it 
put  on  the  day  she  settled  to  accept  the 
superintendent's  proposition.”  Here  Lin 
fired  his  small  exchanged  weapon  at  a 
cottonwood,  striking  low.  “ She  can  beat 
that  with  mine!"  he  exclaimed,  proud 
and  tender.  “She  took  four  days  decid- 
ing at  Edgeford,  and  I learned  her  to  hit 
the  ace  of  clubs.”  He  showed  me  the 
cards  they  had  practised  upon  during 
those  four  days  of  indecision;  he  had 
them  in  a book  as  if  they  were  pressed 
flowers.  “ They  won’t  get  crumpled  that 
way,” said  lie;  and  he  further  showed  me 
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a tintype.  “ She’s  got  the  other  at  Separ,” 
lie  finished. 

I shook  his  hand  with  all  my  might. 
Yes,  he  was  worthy  of  her!  Yes,  he  de- 
served tli is  smooth  course  his  love  was 
running!  And  I shook  his  hand  again. 
To  tonic  her  grief  Jessamine  had  longed 
for  some  activity,  some  work,  and  he  had 
shown  her  Wyoming  might  hold  this  for 
her  as  well  as  Kentucky.  “But  how  in 
the  world,”  I asked  him,  “did  you  per- 
suade her  to  stop  over  at  Edgeford  at  all?” 

“Yu’  mustn’t  forget,”  said  the  lover 
(and  he  blushed),  “that  I had  her  four 
hours  alone  on  the  train.” 

But  his  face  that  evening  round  the 
fire,  when  they  talked  of  their  next  day’s 
welcome  to  the  new  agent,  became  come- 
dy of  the  highest;  and  he  was  so  desper- 
ately canny  in  the  moments  he  chose  for 
silence  or  for  comment!  He  had  not  been 
sure  of  their  ignorance  until  he  arrived, 
and  it  was  a joke  with  him  too  deep  for 
laughter.  He  had  a special  eye  upon  the 
Virginian,  his  mate  in  such  a tale  of  mis- 
chiefs, and  now  he  led  him  on.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  Southerner  that  caution 
might  be  wise  ; this  change  at  Separ  was 
perhaps  some  new  trick  of  the  company’s. 

“We  mostly  take  their  tricks,”  ob- 
served the  Virginian. 

“ Yes,”  said  Lin,  nodding  sagely  at  the 
fire,  “that’s  so,  too.” 

Yet  not  he,  not  any  one,  could  have  fore- 
seen the  mortifying  harmlessness  of  the 
outcome.  They  swept  down  upon  Separ 
like  all  the  hordes  of  legend — more  egre- 
giously,  perhaps,  because  they  were  play- 
acting, and  no  serious  horde  would  go  on 
so.  Our  final  hundred  yards  of  speed 
and  copious  howling  brought  all  dwellers 
in  Separ  out  to  gaze  and  disappear  like 
rabbits — all  save  the  new  agent  in  the 
station.  Nobody  ran  out  or  in  there,  and 
the  horde  whirled  up  to  the  tiny  defence- 
less building  and  leaped  to  earth — except 
Lin  and  me;  we  sat  watching.  The  in- 
nocent door  stood  open  wide  to  any  cool 
breeze  or  invasion,  and  Honey  Wiggin 
tramped  in  foremost,  hat  lowering  over 
eyes  and  pistol  prominent.  He  stopped 
rooted,  staring,  and  his  mouth  came  open 
slowly;  his  hand  went  feeling  up  for  his 
hat,  and  came  down  with  it  by  degrees  as 
by  degrees  his  grin  spread.  Then  in  a 
milky  voice  he  said:  “ Why,  excuse  me, 
ma’am ! Good-morning.” 

There  answered  a clear,  long,  rippling, 
ample  laugh.  It  came  out  of  the  open 


door  into  the  heat  ; it  made  the  sun-baked 
air  merry;  it  seemed  to  welcome  and 
mock;  it  genially  hovered  about  us  in 
the  dusty  quiet  of  Separ;  for  there  was  no 
other  sound  anywhere  at  all  in  the  place, 
and  the  great  plain  stretched  away  silent 
all  round  it.  The  bulging  water- tank 
shone  overhead  in  bland  ironic  safety. 

The  horde  stood  blank;  then  it  shifted 
its  legs,  looked  sideways  at  itself,  and  in 
a hesitating  clump  reached  the  door,  sham- 
bled in,  and  removed  its  foolish  hat. 

44  Good  morning,  gentlemen,”  said  Jes- 
samine Buckner,  seated  behind  her  rail- 
ing; and  various  voices  endeavored  to  re- 
ply conventionally. 

“ If  you  have  any  letters,  ma’am,”  said 
the  Virginian,  more  inventive,  “ I’ll  take 
them.  Letters  for  Judge  Henry’s.”  He 
knew  the  judge’s  office  was  seventy  miles 
from  here. 

“ Auy  for  the  C Y?”  muttered  another, 
likewise  knowing  better. 

It  was  a happy,  if  simple,  thought,  and 
most  of  them  inquired  for  the  mail.  Jes- 
samine sought  carefully,  making  them 
repeat  their  names,  which  some  did  guilt- 
ily: they  foresaw  how  soon  the  lady 
would  find  out  no  letters  ever  came  for 
these  names! 

There  was  no  letter  for  any  one  pres- 
ent. 

44  I'm  sorry,  truly,”  said  Jessamine  be- 
hind the  railing.  4 4 For  you  seemed  real 
anxious  to  get  news.  Better  luck  next 
time!  And  if  I make  mistakes,  please 
everybody  set  me  straight,  for  of  course 
I don’t  understand  things  yet.” 

“Yes,  m'm.” 

4 * Good-day,  m’m.” 

“ Thank  yu’,  m’m.” 

They  got  themselves  out  of  the  station 
and  into  their  saddles. 

“ No,  she  don’t  understand  things  yet,” 
soliloquized  the  Virginian.  “Oh  dear, 
no.”  He  turned  his  slow  dark  eyes  upon 
us.  44  You  Lin  McLean,”  said  lie  in  his 
gentle  voice,  44  you  have  cert'nly  fooled 
me  plumb  through  this  mawninV’. 

Then  the  horde  rode  out  of  town,  chas- 
tened and  orderly  till  it  was  quite  small 
across  the  sage-brush,  when  reaction  seized 
it.  It  sped  suddenly  and  vanished  in  dust 
with  far,  hilarious  cries;  and  here  were 
Lin  and  I,  and  here  towered  the  water- 
tank,  shining  and  shining. 

Thus  did  Separ’s  vigilante  take  posses- 
sion, and  vindicate  Lin's  knowledge  of 
his  kind.  It  was  not  three  days  until  the 
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Virginian,  that  lynx  observer,  fixed  his 
grave  eyes  upon  McLean:  “ ‘Neighbor  ’ is 
as  cute  a name  for  a six-shooter  as  ever  I 
heard, ” said  he.  ‘‘But  she'll  never  have 
need  of  your  gun  in  Separ — only  to  shoot 
up  peaceful  play  in’-cyards  while  she  heark- 
ens to  your  courtin’.” 

That  was  his  way  of  congratulation  to 
a brother  lover.  “Plumb  strange,”  he  said 
to  me  one  morning  after  an  hour  of  riding 
in  silence,  “how  a man  will  win  two  wo- 
men while  another  man  gets  aged  waitin’ 
for  one.” 

“ Your  hair  seems  black  as  ever,”  said  I. 

“ My  hopes  ain’t  so  glossy  any  more,” 
he  answered.  “ Lin  has  done  better  this 
second  trip.” 

“ Mrs.  Lusk  don’t  count,”  said  I. 

“I  reckon  she  counted  mighty  plenti- 
ful when  he  thought  he’d  got  her  clamped 
to  him  by  lawful  marriage.  But  Lin’s 
lucky.”  And  the  Virginian  fell  silent 
again. 

Lucky  Lin  bestirred  him  over  his  work, 
his  plans,  his  ranch  on  Box  - Elder  that 
was  one  day  to  be  a home  for  his  lady. 
He  came  and  went,  seeing  his  idea  tri- 
umph, and  his  girl  respected.  Not  only 
was  she  a girl,  but  a good  shot  too.  And 
as  if  she  and  her  small  neat  home  were  a 
sort  of  possession,  the  cow-punchers  would 
boast  of  her  to  strangers.  They  would 
have  dealt  heavily  now  with  the  wretch 
who  should  trifle  with  the  water -tank. 
When  camp  came  within  visiting  dis- 
tance, you  would  see  one  or  another 
shaving  and  parting  his  hair.  They 
wrote  unnecessary  letters,  and  brought 
them  to  mail  as  excuses  for  an  afternoon 
call.  Honey  Wiggin,  more  original, 
would  look  in  the  door  with  his  grin, 
and  hold  up  an  ace  of  clubs.  “ I thought 
maybe  yu’  could  spare  a minute  for  a 
shootin’-match,”  he  would  insinuate;  and 
Separ  now  heard  no  more  objectionable 
shooting  than  this.  Texas  brought  her 
presents  of  game — antelope,  sage  - chick- 
ens— but  shyness  intervening,  he  left  them 
outside  the  c^oor,  and  entering  dressed  in 
all  the  “Sunday”  that  he  had,  would  sit 
dumbly  in  the  lady’s  presence.  I re- 
member his  emerging  from  one  of  these 
placid  interviews  straight  into  the  hands 
of  his  tormentors. 

“ If  she  don’t  notice  your  clothes,  Tex- 
as,” said  the  Virginian,  “just  mention 
them  to  her.” 

“Nowyer’ve  done  offended  her, ’’shrill- 
ed Manassas  Donohoe.  “ She  heard  that.” 


‘ ‘ She’ll  hear  you  singin’  sooprano,  ’*  said 
Honey  Wiggin.  “ It’s  good  this  country 
has  reformed,  or  they’d  have  you  warblin’ 
in  some  dance-hall  and  corrupt  your  mor- 
als.” 

“You  sca’cely  can  corrupt  the  morals 
of  a soprano  man,”  observed  the  Virgin- 
ian. “Go  and  play  with  Billy  till  you 
can  talk  bass.” 

But  it  was  the  boldest  adults  that  Billy 
chose  for  playmates.  Texas  he  found 
immature.  Moreover,  when  next  he  came, 
he  desired  play  with  no  one.  Summer 
was  done.  September’s  full  moon  was 
several  nights  ago;  he  had  gone  on  his 
hunt  with  Liu,  and  now  spelling-books 
were  at  hand.  But  more  than  this  clouded 
his  mind:  he  had  been  brought  to  say 
good-by  to  Jessamine  Buckner,  who  had 
scarcely  seen  him,  and  to  give  her  a wol- 
verene-skin, a hunting  trophy.  “She 
can  have  it,”  he  told  me.  “I  like  her.” 
Then  he  stole  a look  at  his  guardian.  “If 
they  get  married  and  send  me  back  to 
mother,”  said  he,  “I’ll  run  away  sure.” 
So  school  and  this  old  dread  haunted  the 
child,  while  for  the  man,  Lin  the  lucky, 
who  suspected  nothing  of  it,  time  was 
ever  bringing  love  nearer  to  his  hearth. 
His  Jessamine  had  visited  Box-Elder,  and 
even  said  she  wanted  chickens  there ; 
since  when  Mr.  McLean  might  occasion- 
ally have  been  seen  at  his  cabin,  worry- 
ing over  barn-yard  fowls,  feeding  and 
cursing  them  with  equal  care.  Spring 
would  see  him  married,  he  told  me. 

“ This  time  right !”  he  exclaimed.  “And 
I want  her  to  know  Billy  some  more  be- 
fore he  goes  to  Bear  Creek.” 

“Ah,  Bear  Creek  1”  said  Billy,  acidly. 
“Why  can’t  I stay  home?” 

“ Home  sounds  kind  o’  slick,”  said  Lin 
to  me.  “ Don’t  it,  now?  ‘ Home’  is  closer 
than  ‘ neighbor,’  you  bet!  Billy,  put  the 
horses  in  the  corral,  and  ask  Miss  Buck- 
ner if  we  can  come  and  see  her  after  sup- 
per. If  you’re  good,  maybe  she’ll  take 
yu’  for  a ride  to-morrow.  And,  kid,  ask 
her  about  Laramie.” 

Again  suspicion  quivered  over  Billy's 
face,  and  he  dragged  his  horses  angrily 
to  the  corral. 

Lin  nudged  me,  laughing.  “ I can  rile 
him  every  time  about  Laramie,”  said  he, 
affectionately.  “I  wouldn’t  have  be- 
lieved the  kid  set  so  much  store  by  me. 
Nor  I didn’t  need  to  ask  Jessamine  to 
love  him  for  my  sake.  What  do  yu’  sup- 
pose? Before  I’d  got  far  as  thinking  of 
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' Billy  at  all — right  after  Edgeford,  when 

my  head  was  just  a whirl  of  joy — Jessa- 
mine says  to  me  one  day,  4 Read  that.’  It 
was  Governor  Barker  writin’  to  her  about 
her  brother  and  her  sorrow.”  Lin  paused. 
“ And  about  me.  I can’t  never  tell  you 
— but  he  said  a heap  I didn’t  deserve. 
And  he  told  her  about  me  picking  up 
Billy  in  Denver  streets  that  time,  and 
doing  for  him  because  his  own  home  was 
not  a good  one.  Governor  Barker  wrote 
Jessamine  all  that;  and  she  said,  4 Why 
did  you  never  tell  me?’  And  I said  it 
wasn’t  anything  to  tell.  And  she  just 
said  to  me,  4 It  shall  be  as  if  he  was  your 
son  and  I was  his  mother.’  And  that’s 
the  first  regular  kiss  she  ever  gave  me  I 
didn’t  have  to  take  myself.  God  bless 
her!  God  bless  her!” 

As  we  ate  our  supper,  young  Billy 
burst  out  of  brooding  silence:  “ I didn’t 
ask  her  about  Laramie.  So  there!” 

44  Well,  well,  kid, ’’said  the  cow-punch- 
er, patting  his  head,  44  yu’  needn’t  to,  I 
guess.” 

But  Billy’s  eye  remained  sullen  and 
jealous.  He  paid  slight  attention  to  the 
picture-book  of  soldiers  and  war  that  Jes- 
samine gave  him  when  we  went  over  to 
the  station.  She  had  her  own  books, 
some  flowers  in  pots,  a rocking-chair,  and 
a cozy  lamp  that  shone  on  her  bright 
face  and  dark  dress.  We  drew  stools 
from  the  office  desks,  and  Billy  perched 
silently  on  one. 

“Scanty  room  for  company  1”  Jessa- 
mine said.  44  But  we  must  make  out  this 
way— till  we  have  another  way.”  She 
smiled  on  Lin,  and  Billy’s  face  darkened. 
44  Do  you  know,”  she  pursued  to  me, 
“with  all  those  chickens  Mr.  McLean 
tells  me  about,  never  a one  has  he  thought 
to  bring  here.” 

“Livin’  or  dead  do  you  want  ’em?” 
inquired  Lin. 

“Oh,  I’ll  not  bother  you.  Mr.  Dono- 
hoe  says  he  will — ” 

“Texas?  Chickens?  Him?  Then  he’ll 
have  to  steal  ’em!”  And  we  all  laughed 
together. 

“You  won’t  make  me  go  back  to  Lar- 
amie, will  you  ?”  spoke  Billy,  suddenly, 
from  his  stool. 

“ I’d  like  to  see  anybody  try  to  make 
you!”  exclaimed  Jessamine.  44  Who  says 
any  such  thing?” 

44  Lin  did,”  said  Billy. 

Jessamine  looked  at  her  lover  reproach- 
fully. 44  What  a way  to  tease  him!”  she 


said.  “And  you  so  kind.  Why,  you’ve 
hurt  his  feelings!” 

“I  never  thought,”  said  Lin  the  bois- 
terous. 44 1 wouldn’t  have.” 

44  Come  sit  here,  Billy,”  said  Jessamine. 
“Whenever  he  teases,  you  tell  me,  and 
we’ll  make  him  behave.” 

“Honest?”  persisted  Billy. 

“ Shake  hands  on  it!”  said  Jessamine. 

44  'Cause  I’ll  go  to  school.  But  I won't 
go  back  to  Laramie  for  no  one.  And 
you’re  a-going  to  be  Lin’s  wife,  honest?" 

44  Honest!  Honest!”  And  Jessamine, 
laughing,  grew  red  beside  her  lamp. 

44  Then  I guess  mother  can't  never  come 
back  to  Lin,  either, ’’stated  Billy,  relieved. 

Jessamine  let  fall  the  child's  hand. 

44 ’Cause  she  liked  him  onced,  and  he 
liked  her.” 

Jessamine  gazed  at  Lin. 

“It’s  simple,”  said  the  cow-puncher. 
44  It’s  all  right.” 

But  Jessamine  sat  by  her  lamp,  very 
pale. 

44  It’s  all  right,”  repeated  Lin  in  the  si- 
lence, shifting  his  foot  and  looking  down. 
“Once  I made  a fool  of  myself.  Worse 
than  usual.” 

4 4 Billy  ?”  whispered  Jessamine.  4 4 Then 
you — But  his  name  is  Lusk !” 

“Course  it  is,”  said  Billy.  44  Father 
and  mother  are  living  in  Laramie.” 

44  It’s  all  straight,” said  the  cow-punch- 
er. 44 1 never  saw  her  till  three  years 
ago.  I haven’t  anything  to  hide,  only — 
only— only  it  don't  come  easy  to  tell.” 

I rose.  “Miss  Buckner,”  said  I,  “he 
will  tell  you.  But  he  will  not  tell  you 
he  paid  dearly  for  what  was  no  fault  of 
his.  It  has  been  no  secret.  It  is  only 
something  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
have  forgotten.” 

But  all  the  while  I was  speaking  this. 
Jessamine’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  Lin,  and 
her  face  remained  white. 

I left  the  girl  and  the  man  and  the 
little  boy  together,  and  crossed  to  the  ho- 
tel. But  its  air  was  foul,  and  I got  my 
roll  of  camp -blankets  to  sleep  in  the 
clean  night,  if  sleeping-time  should  come; 
meanwhile  I walked  about  in  the  silence. 
To  have  taken  a wife  once  in  good  faith, 
ignorant  she  was  another’s,  left  no  stain, 
raised  no  barrier.  I could  have  told  Jes- 
samine the  old  story  myself — or  almost; 
but  what  had  it  to  do  with  her  at  all? 
Why  need  she  know?  Reasoning  thus, 
yet  with  something  left  uncleared  by  rea- 
son that  I could  not  state,  I watched  the 
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moon  edge  into  sight,  heavy  and  rich- 
hued,  a melon -slice  of  glow,  seemingly 
near,  like  a great  lantern  tilted  over  the 
plain.  The  smell  of  the  sage-brush  fla- 
vored the  air;  the  hush  of  Wyoming 
folded  distant  and  near  things;  and  all 
Separ  but  those  three  inside  the  lighted 
window  was  in  bed.  Dark  windows  were 
everywhere  else,  and  looming  above  rose 
the  water-tank,  a dull  mass  in  the  night, 
and  forever  somehow  to  me  a Sphinx 
emblem,  the  vision  I instantly  see  when 
I think  of  Separ.  Soon  I heard  a door 
creaking.  It  was  Billy,  coming  alone, 
and  on  seeing  me  he  walked  up  and  spoke 
in  a half-awed  voice. 

“She’s  a-crying,” said  he. 

I withheld  from  questions,  and  as  he 
kept  along  by  my  side  he  said:  “ I’m  sor- 
ry. Do  you  think  she’s  mad  with  Lin 
for  what  he’s  told  her?  She  just  sat,  and 
when  she  started  crying  he  made  me  go 
away.” 

“ I don’t  believe  she’s  mad,”  I told  Billy ; 
and  I sat  down  on  my  blanket,  he  beside 
me,  talking  while  the  moon  grew  small 
as  it  rose  over  the  plain,  and  the  light 
steadily  shone  in  Jessamine’s  window. 
Soon  young  Billy  fell  asleep,  and  I looked 
at  him,  thinking  how  in  a way  it  was  he 
who  had  brought  this  trouble  on  the  man 
who  had  saved  him  and  loved  him.  But 
that  man  had  no  such  untender  thoughts. 
Once  more  the  door  opened,  and  it  was 
he  who  came  this  time,  alone  also.  She 
did  not  follow  him  and  stand  to  watch 
him  from  the  threshold,  though  he  forgot 
to  close  the  door,  and  coming  over  to  me, 
stood  looking  down. 

“ What?”  I said  at  length. 

I don’t  know  that  he  heard  me.  He 
stooped  over  Billy  and  shook  him  gently. 
“ Wake,  son,”  said  he.  “ You  and  I must 
get  to  our  camp  now.” 

“Now?”  said  Billy.  “Can’t  we  wait 
till  morning?” 

“No,  son.  We  can’t  wait  here  any 
more.  Go  and  get  the  horses  and  put  the 
saddles  on.”  As  Billy  obeyed,  Lin  looked 
at  the  lighted  window.  “ She  is  in  there,” 
he  said.  “ She’s  in  there.  So  near.”  He 
looked,  and  turned  to  the  hotel,  from 
which  he  brought  his  chaps  and  spurs 
and  put  them  on.  “I  understand  her 
worlds,”  he  continued.  “Her  words,  the 
meaning  of  them.  But  not  what  she 
means,  I guess.  It  will  take  study  in’  over. 
Why,  she  don’t  blame  me!”  he  suddenly 
said,  speaking  to  me  instead  of  to  himself. 


“ Lin,”  I answered,  “ she  lias  only  just 
heard  this,  you  see.  Wait  awhile.” 

“That’s  not  the  trouble.  She  knows 
what  kind  of  man  I have  been,  and  she 
forgives  that  just  the  way  she  did  her 
brother.  And  she  knows  how  I didn’t 
intentionally  conceal  anything.  Billy 
hasn’t  been  around,  and  she  never  real- 
ized about  his  mother  and  me.  We’ve 
talked  awful  open,  but  that  was  not  plea- 
sant to  speak  of,  and  the  whole  country 
knew  it  so  long — and  I never  thought! 
She  don’t  blame  me.  She  says  she  un- 
derstands ; but  she  says  I have  a wife 
livin’.” 

“ That  is  nonsense,”  I declared. 

“Yu’  mustn’t  say  that,”  said  he.  “She 
don’t  claim  she’s  a wife,  either.  She  just 
shakes  her  head  when  I ask  her  why  she 
feels  so.  It  must  be  different  to  you  and 
me  from  the  way  it  seems  to  her.  I don’t 
see  her  view;  maybe  I never  can  see  it; 
but  she’s  made  me  feel  she  has  it,  and  that 
she’s  honest,  and  loves  me  true — ” His 
voice  broke  for  a moment.  “She  said 
she’d  wait.” 

“You  can’t  have  a marriage  broken 
that  was  never  tied,”  I said.  “But  per- 
haps Governor  Barker  or  Judge  Henry — ” 

“No,”  said  the  cow-puncher.  “Law 
couldn’t  fool  her.  She’s  thinking  of  some- 
thing back  of  law.  She  said  she’d  wait— 
always.  And  when  I took  it  in  thfit  this 
was  all  over  and  done,  and  when  I thought 
of  my  ranch  and  the  chickens  — well,  I 
couldn’t  think  of  things  at  all,  and  I came 
and  waked  Billy  to  clear  out  and  quit.” 

“ What  did  you  tell  her?”  I asked. 

“Tell  her?  Nothin’,  I guess.  I don’t 
remember  getting  out  of  the  room.  Why, 
here’s  actually  her  pistol,  and  she’s  got 
mine!” 

“ Man,  man,”  said  I,  “go  back  and  tell 
her  to  keep  it,  and  that  you’ll  wait  too — 
always!” 

“Would  yu’?” 

“ Look  !”  I pointed  to  Jessamine  stand- 
ing in  the  door. 

I saw  his  face  as  he  turned  to  her,  and 
I walked  toward  Billy  and  the  horses. 
Presently  I heard  steps  on  the  wooden 
station,  and  from  its  black  brief  shadow 
the  two  came  walking,  Lin  and  his  sweet- 
heart, into  the  moonlight.  They  were  not 
speaking,  but  merely  walked  together  in 
the  clear  radiance,  hand  in  hand,  like  two 
children.  I saw  them  go  to  the  horses, 
and  Jessamine  stood  while  Billy  and  Lin 
mounted.  Then  quickly  the  cow-punclier 
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sprang  down  again  and  folded  her  in  his 
arms. 

“Lin,  dear  Lin!  dear  neighbor!”  she 
sobbed. 

I do  not  think  he  spoke.  In  a moment 
the  horses  started  and  were  gone,  flying, 
rushing  away  into  the  great  plain,  until 


sight  and  sound  of  them  were  lost,  and 
only  the  sage-brush  was  there,  bathed  in 
the  high  bright  moon.  The  last  thiug  I 
remember  as  I lay  in  my  blankets  was 
Jessamine’s  window  still  lighted,  and  the 
water- tank,  clear-lined  and  black,  stand- 
ing over  Separ. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PROGRESS  OF  TIIE  CENTURY. 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


rilHE  first  day  of  our  century  was  fit- 
JL  tingly  signalized  by  the  discovery 
of  a new  world.  On  the  evening  of 
January  1,  1801,  an  Italian  astronomer, 
Piazzi,  observed  an  apparent  star  of  about 
the  eighth  magnitude,  which  later  was 
seen  to  have  moved,  and  was  thus  shown 
to  be  vastly  nearer  the  earth  than  any 
true  star.  He  at  first  supposed,  as  Her- 
schel  had  done  when  he  first  saw  Uranus, 
that  the  unfamiliar  body  was  a comet; 
but  later  observation  proved  it  a tiny 
planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  was 
christened  Ceres. 

Though  unpremeditated,  this  discovery 
was  not  unexpected,  for  astronomers  had 
long  surmised  the  existence  of  a planet  in 
the  wide  gap  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
Indeed,  they  were  even  preparing  to  make 
concerted  search  for  it,  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  philosophers  who  argued  that 
the  planets  could  not  possibly  exceed  the 
magic  number  seven,  when  Piazzi  fore- 
stalled their  efforts.  But  a surprise  came 
with  the  sequel;  for  the  very  next  year 
Dr.  Olbers,  the  wonderful  physician  - as- 
tronomer of  Bremen,  while  following  up 
the  course  of  Ceres,  happened  on  another 
tiny  moving  star,  similarly  located,  which 
soon  revealed  itself  as  planetary. 

Olbers  suggested  that  Ceres  and  Pallas, 
as  he  called  his  captive,  might  be  frag- 
ments of  a planet  shattered  by  explosion, 
or  by  the  impact  of  a comet.  Other  sim- 
ilar fragments,  he  predicted,  would  be 
found  when  searched  for.  William  Her- 
schel  sanctioned  this  theory,  and  suggest- 
ed the  name  asteroids.  The  explosion 
theory  was  supported  by  the  discovery  of 
other  asteroids,  by  Harding  at  Lilienthal 
in  1804,  and  by  Olbers  in  1807. 

There  the  case  rested  till  1845,  when 
IJencke  found  another  asteroid,  after  long 
searching,  and  opened  a new  epoch  of 
discovery.  From  then  on  the  finding  of 
asteroids  became  a commonplace.  Lat- 


terly, with  the  aid  of  photography,  the 
list  has  been  extended  to  above  four  hun- 
dred, and  as  yet  there  seems  no  dearth 
in  the  supply.  The  combined  bulk  of 
these  minor  planets  is  believed  to  be  but 
a fraction  of  that  of  the  earth. 

Olbers’s  explosion  theory,  long  accepted 
by  astronomers,  has  been  proved  open  to 
fatal  objections.  The  minor  planets  are 
now  believed  to  represent  a ring  of  cos- 
mical  matter  cast  off  from  the  solar 
nebula  like  the  rings  that  went  to  form 
the  major  planets,  but  prevented  from 
becoming  aggregated  into  a -single  body 
by  the  perturbing  mass  of  Jupiter. 

The  discovery  of  the  first  asteroid  thus 
confirmed  a conjecture;  the  other  impor- 
tant discovery  of  our  century,  Neptune, 
was  made  through  scientific  prophecy. 
No  one  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
trans-Uranian  planet  till  Uranus  itself, 
by  hair-breadth  departures  from  its  pre- 
dicted orbit,  gave  out  the  secret.  No  one 
saw  the  disturbing  planet  till  the  pencil 
of  the  mathematician,  with  almost  occult 
divination,  had  pointed  out  its  place  in 
the  heavens.  The  general  predication  of 
a trans-Uranian  planet  was  made  by 
Bessel,  the  great  Konigsberg  astronomer, 
in  1840;  the  analysis  that  revealed  its 
exact  location  was  undertaken  half  a dec- 
ade later,  by  two  independent  workers — 
John  Couch  Adams,  just  graduated  senior 
wrangler  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  U. 
J.  J.  Leverrier,  the  leading  French  mathe- 
matician of  his  generation. 

Adams’s  calculation  was  first  begun  and 
first  completed.  But  it  had  one  radical 
defect — it  was  the  work  of  a young  and 
untried  man.  So  it  found  lodgement  in 
a pigeon-hole  of  the  desk  of  England’s 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  an  opportunity 
was  lost  which  English  astronomers  have 
never  ceased  to  mourn.  Had  the  search 
been  made,  an  actual  planet  would  have 
been  seen  shining  there,  close  to  the  spot 
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where  the  pencil  of  the  mathematician 
had  placed  its  hypothetical  counterpart. 
But  the  search  was  not  made,  and  while 
the  prophecy  of  Adams  gathered  dust  in 
that  regrettable  pigeon-hole.  Le  venders 
calculation  was  coming  on,  his  tentative 
results  meeting  full  encouragement  from 
Arago  and  other  French  savants.  At 
last  the.  laborious  calculations  proved  sat- 
isfactory, ami,  confident  of  the  result, 
Leverrier  sent  to  the  Berlin  observatory, 
requesting  that  search  be  made  for  the 
disturber  of  Uranus  in  a particular  spot 
of  the  heavens,  l>r,  Oalle  received  the 
request  September  2$f  1S46.  That  very 
Voi#.  X CIV— No  56-  —58 


night  he  turned  bis  telescope  to  the  in- 
dicated region,  and  there,  within  a single 
degree  of  the  suggested  spot,  he  saw  a 
seeming  star,  invisible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  which  proved  to  be  the  long-sought 
planet,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Nep- 
tune. To  the  average  mind,  which  finds 
something  altogether  mystifying  about 
abstract  mathematics,  this  was  a feat  sa- 
voring of  the  miraculous. 

Stimulated  bv  this  success,  Leverrier 
calculated  an  orbit  for  an  interior  planet 
from  perturbations  of  Mercury,  but  though 
prematurely  christened  Vulcan,  this  hy- 
pothetical nurseling  of  Jtliesun  still  haunts 
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the  realm  of  the  undiscovered,  along  with 
certain  equally  hypothetical  trans- Nep- 
tunian planets  whose  existence  has  been 
suggested  by  “residual  perturbations”  of 
Uranus,  and  by  the  movements  of  comets. 
No  other  veritable  additions  to  the  sun’s 
planetary  family  have  been  made  in  our 
century,  beyond  the  finding  of  seven  small 
moons,  which  chiefly  attest  the  advance 
in  telescopic  powers.  Of  these,  the  tiny 
attendants  of  our  Martian  neighbor,  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Hall  with  the  great 
Washington  refractor,  are  of  greatest  in- 
terest, because  of  their  small  size  and 
extremely  rapid  flight.  One  of  them  is 
poised  only  6000  miles  from  Mars,  and 
whirls  about  him  almost  four  times  as 
fast  as  he  revolves,  seeming  thus,  as 
viewed  by  the  Martian,  to  rise  in  the 
west  and  set  in  the  east,  and  making  the 
month  only  oue-fourth  as  long  as  the 
day. 

The  discovery  of  the  inner  or  crape  ring 
of  Saturn,  made  simultaneously  in  1850  by 
William  C.  Bond,  at  the  Harvard  observa- 
tory, in  America,  and  theRev.W.  R.  Dawes 
in  England,  was  another  interesting  opti- 
cal achievement;  but  our  most  important 
advances  in  knowledge  of  Saturn's  unique 
system  are  due  to  the  mathematician. 
Laplace,  like  his  predecessors,  supposed 
these  rings  to  be  solid,  and  explained 
their  stability  as  due  to  certain  irregu- 
larities of  contour  which  Herschel  had 
pointed  out.  But  about  1851  Professor 
Peirce  of  Harvard  showed  the  untenabil* 
ity  of  this  conclusion,  proving  that  were 
the  rings  such  as  Laplace  thought  them, 
they  must  fall  of  their  own  weight.  Then 
Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  of  Cambridge 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  his  analysis 
reduced  the  puzzling  rings  to  a cloud  of 
meteoric  particles— a 44  shower  of  brick- 
bats”— each  fragment  of  which  circulates 
exactly  as  if  it  were  an  independent  plan- 
et, though  of  course  perturbed  and  jostled 
more  or  less  by  its  fellows.  Mutual  per- 
turbations, and  the  disturbing  pulls  of 
Saturn’s  orthodox  satellites,  as  investi- 
gated by  Maxwell,  explain  nearly  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  rings  in  a manner 
highly  satisfactory. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  accom- 
plishments of  mathematical  astronomy — 
from  a mundane  stand-point,  at  any  rate 
— are  those  that  refer  to  the  earth's  own 
satellite.  That  seemingly  staid  body  was 
long  ago  discovered  to  have  a propensity 
to  gain  a little  on  the  earth,  appearing  at 


eclipses  an  infinitesimal  moment  ahead 
of  time.  Astronomers  were  sorely  puz- 
zled by  this  act  of  insubordination;  but 
at  last  Laplace  and  Lagrange  explained 
it  as  due  to  an  oscillatory  change  in  the 
earth's  orbit,  thus  fully  exonerating  the 
moon,  and  seeming  to  demonstrate  the 
absolute  stability  and  permanence  of  our 
planetary  system,  which  the  moon’s  mis- 
behavior had  appeared  to  threaten. 

This  highly  satisfactory  conclusion  was 
an  orthodox  belief  of  celestial  mechanics 
until  1853,  when  Professor  Adams  of 
Neptunian  fame,  with  whom  complex 
analyses  were  a pastime,  reviewed  La- 
place’s calculation,  and  discovered  an 
error,  which,  when  corrected,  left  about 
half  the  moon’s  acceleration  unaccounted 
for.  This  was  a momentous  discrepancy, 
which  at  first  no  one  could  explain.  But 
presently  Professor  Helmholtz,  the  great 
German  physicist,  suggested  that  a key 
might  be  found  in  tidal  friction,  which, 
acting  as  a perpetual  brake  on  the  earth's 
rotation,  and  affecting  not  merely  the 
waters  but  the  entire  substance  of  our 
planet,  must  in  the  long  sweep  of  time 
have  changed  its  rate  of  rotation.  Thus 
the  seeming  acceleration  of  the  moon 
might  be  accounted  for  as  actual  retarda- 
tion of  the  earth’s  rotation — a lengthen- 
ing of  the  day  instead  of  a shortening  of 
the  month. 

Again  the  earth  was  shown  to  be  at 
fault,  but  this  time  the  moon  could  not 
be  exonerated,  while  the  estimated  sta- 
bility of  our  system,  instead  of  being  re- 
established. was  quite  upset.  For  the  tidal 
retardation  is  not  an  oscillatory  change 
which  will  presently  correct  itself,  like  the 
orbital  wobble,  but  a perpetual  change, 
acting  always  in  one  direction.  Unless 
fully  counteracted  by  some  opposing  re- 
action, therefore  (as  it  seems  not  to  be), 
the  effect  must  be  cumulative,  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  disastrous.  The  exact 
character  of  these  consequences  was  first 
estimated  by  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin,  in 
1879.  He  showed  that  tidal  friction  in 
retarding  the  earth  must  also  push  the 
moon  out  from  the  parent  planet  on  a 
spiral  orbit.  Plainly,  then,  the  moon 
must  formerly  have  been  nearer  the  earth 
than  at  present.  At  some  very  remote 
period  it  must  have  actually  touched  the 
earth;  must,  in  other  words,  have  been 
thrown  off  from  the  then  plastic  mass  of 
the  earth,  as  a polyp  buds  out  from  its 
parent  polyp.  At  that  time  the  earth 
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the  day  must  finally  exceed  the  month, 
and  lengthen  out  little  by  little  toward 
coincidence  with  the  year;  and  that  the 
moon  meantime  must  pause  in  its  out- 
ward flight,  and  come  swinging  back  oti 
a descending  spiral,  until  finally,  after 
the  lapse  of  untold  aeons,  it  ploughs  and 
ricochets  along  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  plunges  to  catastrophic  destruction. 

But  even  though  imagination  pause  far 
short  of  this  direful  culmination,  it  still 
is  clear  that  modern  calculations,  based 
on  inexorable  tidal  friction,  suffice  to  rev- 
olutionize the  views  formerly  current  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  planetary  system.  The 
eighteenth-century  mathematician  looked 
upon  this  system  as  a vast  celestial  ma- 
chine which  had  been  in  existence  about 
six  thousand  years,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  run  on  forever.  The  analyst  of 
to-day  computes  both  the  past  and  the 
future  of  this  system  in  millions  instead 
of  thousands  of  years,  yet  feels  well  as- 
sured that  the  solar  system  offers  no  con- 
tradiction to  those  laws  of  growth  and 
decay  which  seem  everywhere  to  repre- 
sent the  immutable  order  of  nature. 

II. 

Until  the  mathematician  ferreted  out 
the  secret,  it  surely  never  could  have 
been  suspected  by  any  one  that  the  earth’s 
serene  attendant, 

44  That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon,” 

could  be  plotting  injury  to  her  parent 
orb.  But  there  is  another  inhabitant  of 
the  skies  whose  purposes  have* not  been 
similarly  free  from  popular  suspicion. 
Needless  to  say  I refer  to  the  black  sheep 
of  the  sidereal  family,  that  ‘‘celestial 
vagabond  ” the  comet. 

Time  out  of  mind  these  wanderers  have 
been  supposed  to  presage  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  perhaps  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  And  little  wonder.  Here  is  a 
body  which  comes  flashing  out  of  bound- 
less space  into  our  system,  shooting  out  a 
pyrotechnic  tail  some  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  miles  in  length;  whirling  perhaps 
through  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  sun 
at  a speed  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
a second;  then  darting  off  on  a hyper- 
bolic orbit  that  forbids  it  ever  to  return, 
or  an  elliptical  one  that  cannot  be  closed 
for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years;  the 
tail  meantime  pointing  always  away  from 
the  sun,  and  fading  to  nothingness  as 


the  weird  voyager  recedes  into  the  spacial 
void  whence  it  came.  Not  many  times 
need  the  advent  of  such  an  apparition 
coincide  with  the  outbreak  of  a pestilence, 
or  the  death  of  a Caesar,  to  stamp  the  race 
of  cornets  as  an  ominous  clan  in  the  minds 
of  all  superstitious  generations. 

It  is  true  a hard  blow  was  struck  at 
the  prestige  of  these  alleged  supernatural 
agents  when  Newton  proved  that  the 
great  comet  of  1680  obeyed  Kepler’s  laws 
in  its  flight  about  the  sun;  and  an  even 
harder  one  when  the  same  visitant  came 
back  in  1758,  obedient  to  Halley’s  predic- 
tion, after  its  three-quarters  of  a century 
of  voyaging  out  in  the  abyss  of  space. 
Proved  thus  to  bow  to  natural  law.  the 
celestial  messenger  could  no  longer  fully 
sustain  its  role.  But  longstanding  no- 
toriety cannot  be  lived  down  in  a day, 
and  the  comet,  though  proved  a “nat- 
ural ” object,  was  still  regarded  as  a very 
menacing  one  for  another  hundred  years 
or  so.  It  remained  for  our  own  century 
to  completely  unmask  the  pretender,  and 
show  how  egregiously  our  forebears  had 
been  deceived. 

The  unmasking  began  early  in  the  cen- 
tury. when  Dr.  OJbers,  then  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  spectacular  tail,  which 
had  all  along  been  the  comet’s  chief  stock 
in  trade  as  an  earth-th reate nei\  is  in  real- 
ity composed  of  the  most  filmy  of  vapors, 
repelled  from  the  cometary  body  bjr  the 
sun,  presumably  through  electrical  action, 
with  a velocity  comparable  to  that  of 
light.  This  luminous  suggestion  was  held 
more  or  less  in  abeyance  for  half  a cen- 
tury. Then  it  was  elaborated  by  Zollner, 
and  particularly  by  Bredicliin,  of  the  Mos- 
cow observatory,  into  what  has  since  been 
regarded  as  the  most  plausible  of  cometary 
theories.  It  is  held  that  comets  and  the 
sun  are  similarly  electrified,  and  hence 
mutually  repulsive.  Gravitation  vastljr 
outmatches  this  repulsion  in  the  body  of 
the  comet,  but  yields  to  it  in  the  case  of 
gases,  because  electrical  force  varies  with 
the  surface,  while  gravitation  varies  only 
with  the  mass.  From  study  of  atomic 
weights,  and  estimates  of  the  velocity  of 
thrust  of  cometary  tails,  Bredicliin  con- 
cluded that  the  chief  components  of  the 
various  kinds  of  tails  are  hydrogen,  hydro 
carbons,  and  the  vapor  of  iron  ; and  spec 
troscopic  analysis  goes  far  toward  sustain* 
ing  these  assumptions. 

But,  theories  aside,  the  unsubstantial- 
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afterwards  another  comet,  revolving  in 
a period  of  about  six  years,  was  discov- 
ered by  Biela,  and  given  his  name.  Only 
two  more  of  these  short -period  comets 
were  discovered  during  our  first  half-cen- 
tury, but  latterly  they  have  been  shown 
to  be  a numerous  family.  Nearly  twenty 
are  known  which  the  giant  Jupiter  holds 
so  close  that  the  utmost  reach  of  their  el- 
liptical tether  does  not  let  them  go  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Saturn.  These  aforetime  wan- 
derers have  adapted  themselves  wonder- 
fully to  planetary  customs,  for  all  of  them 
revolve  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
planets,  and  in  planes  not  wide  of  the 
ecliptic. 

Checked  in  their  proud  hyperbolic 
sweep,  made  captive  in  a planetary  net, 
deprived  of  their  trains,  these  quondam 
free  lances  of  the  heavens  are  now  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  Con- 
sidered as  to  mere  bulk,  they  are  very 
substantial  shadows,  their  extent  being 
measured  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles;  but  their  actual  mass  is  so  slight 
that  they  are  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
gravitation  pulls  of  their  captors.  And 
worse  is  in  store  for  them.  So  persist- 
ently do  sun  and  planets  tug  at  them 
that  they  are  doomed  presently  to  be 
torn  into  shreds. 

Such  a fate  has  already  overtaken 
one  of  them,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
astronomers,  within  the  relatively  short 
period  during  which  these  ill-fated  com- 
ets have  been  observed.  In  1832  Biela’s 
comet  passed  quite  near  the  earth,  as  as- 
tronomers measure  distance,  and  in  doing 
so  created  a panic  on  our  planet.  It  did 
no  greater  harm  than  that,  of  course,  and 
passed  on  its  way  as  usual.  The  very 
next  time  it  came  within  telescopic  hail 
it  was  seen  to  have  broken  into  two  frag- 
ments. Six  years  later  these  fragments 
were  separated  by  many  millions  of  miles ; 
and  in  1852, when  the  comet  was  due  again, 
astronomers  looked  for  it  in  vain.  It  had 
been  completely  shattered. 

What  had  become  of  the  fragments? 
At  that  time  no  one  positively  knew. 
But  the  question  was  to  be  answered  pres- 
ently. It  chanced  that  just  at  this  period 
astronomers  were  paying  much  attention 
to  a class  of  bodies  which  they  had  hith- 
erto somewhat  neglected,  the  familiar 
shooting-stars  or  meteors.  The  studies  of 
Professor  Newton  of  Yale  and  Professor 
Adams  of  Cambridge  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  great  meteor-shower  of  No- 


vember, 1866,  which  Professor  Newton 
had  predicted,  and  shown  to  be  recurrent 
at  intervals  of  thirty-three  years,  showed 
that  meteors  are  not  mere  sporadic  swarms 
of  matter  flying  at  random,  but  exist  in 
isolated  swarms,  and  sweep  about  the  sun 
in  regular  elliptical  orbits. 

Presently  it  was  shown  by  the  Italian 
astronomer  Schiaparelli  that  one  of  these 
meteor  swarms  moves  in  the  orbit  of  a 
previously  observed  comet,  and  other  co- 
incidences of  the  kind  were  soon  forth- 
coming. The  conviction  grew  that  meteor 
swarms  are  really  the  debris  of  comets; 
and  this  conviction  became  a practical 
certainty  when,  in  November,  1872,  the 
earth  crossed  the  orbit  of  the  ill-starred 
Biela,  and  a shower  of  meteors  came 
whizzing  into  our  atmosphere  in  lieu  of 
the  lost  comet. 

And  so  at  last  the  full  secret  was  out. 
The  awe-inspiring  comet,  instead  of  being 
the  planetary  body  it  had  all  along  been  re- 
garded. is  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a great  aggregation  of  meteoric  particles, 
which  have  become  clustered  together  out 
in  space  somewhere,  and  which  by  jostling 
one  another  or  through  electrical  action 
become  luminous.  So  widely  are  the  in- 
dividual particles  separated  that  the  com- 
etary body  as  a whole  has  been  estimated 
to  be  thousands  of  times  less  dense  than 
the  earth's  atmosphere  at  sea-level.  Hence 
the  ease  with  which  the  comet  may  be 
dismembered  and  its  particles  strung  out 
into  streaming  swarms. 

So  thickly  is  the  space  we  traverse 
strewn  with  this  cometary  dust  that  the 
earth  sweeps  up,  according  to  Professor 
Newcomb's  estimate,  a million  tons  of  it 
each  day.  Each  individual  particle,  per- 
haps no  larger  than  a millet  seed,  becomes 
a shooting-star  or  meteor  as  it  burns  to 
vapor  in  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere. 
And  if  one  tiny  planet  sweeps  up  such 
masses  of  tins  cosmic  matter,  the  amount 
of  it  in  the  entire  stretch  of  our  system 
must  be  beyond  all  estimate.  What  a 
story  it  tells  of  the  myriads  of  cometary 
victims  that  have  fallen  prey  to  the  sun 
since  first  he  stretched  his  planetary  net 
across  the  heavens ! 

III. 

When  Biela's  comet  gave  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  such  a fright  in  1832  it 
really  did  not  come  within  fifty  millions 
of  miles  of  us.  Even  the  great  comet 
through  whose  filmy  tail  the  earth  passed 
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in  1861  was  itself  fourteen  millions  of  miles 
away.  The  ordinary  mind,  schooled  to 
measure  space  by  the  tiny  stretches  of  a 
pygmy  planet,  cannot  grasp  the  import 
of  such  distances;  yet  these  are  mere 
units  of  measure  compared  with  the  vast 
stretches  of  sidereal  space.  Were  the 
comet  which  hurtles  past  us  at  a speed  of, 
say,  a hundred  miles  a second  to  continue 
its  mad  flight  unchecked  straight  out  into 
the  void  of  space,  it  must  fly  on  its  frigid 
way  eight  thousand  years  before  it  could 
reach  the  very  nearest  of  our  neighbor 
stars;  and  even  then  it  would  have  pene- 
trated but  a mere  arm’s-length  into  the 
vistas  where  lie  the  dozen  or  so  of  sidereal 
residents  that  are  next  beyond.  Even  to 
the  trained  mind  such  distances  are  only 
vaguely  imaginable.  Yet  the  astronomer 
of  our  century  has  reached  out  across  this 
unthinkable  void  and  brought  back  many 
a secret  which  our  predecessors  thought 
forever  beyond  human  grasp. 

A tentative  assault  upon  this  strong- 
hold of  the  stars  was  being  made  by  Her- 
schel  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In 
1802  that  greatest  of  observing  astrono- 
mers announced  to  the  Royal  Society  his 
discovery  that  certain  double  stars  had 
changed  their  relative  positions  toward  one 
another  since  he  first  carefully  charted 
them  twenty  years  before.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  supposed  that  double  stars  were 
mere  optical  effects.  Now  it  became  clear 
that  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are  true 
“binary  systems,*’  linked  together  pre- 
sumably by  gravitation,  and  revolving 
about  one  another.  Halley  had  shown, 
three-quarters  of  a century  before,  that 
the  stars  have  an  actual  or  “proper” 
motion  in  space;  Herschel  himself  had 
proved  that  the  sun  shares  this  motion 
with  the  other  stars.  Here  was  another 
sli i ft  of  place,  hitherto  quite  unsuspected, 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  astronomer  in 
fathoming  sidereal  secrets. 

When  John  Herschel,  the  only  son  and 
the  worthy  successor  of  the  great  astron- 
omer, began  star-gazing  in  earnest,  after 
graduatingsenior  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 
and  making  two  or  three  tentative  pro- 
fessional starts  in  other  directions  to 
which  his  versatile  genius  impelled  him, 
his  first  extended  work  was  the  observa- 
tion of  his  father’s  double  stars.  His 
studies,  in  which  at  first  he  had  the  col- 
laboration of  Mr.  James  South,  brought 
to  light  scores  of  hitherto  unrecognized 
pairs,  and  gave  fresh  data  for  the  calcu- 


lation of  the  orbits  of  those  longer  known. 
So  also  did  the  independent  researches  of 
F.  G.  W.  Struve,  the  enthusiastic  observer 
of  the  famous  Russian  observatory  at  the 
university  of  Dorpat,  and  subsequently 
at  Pulkowa.  Utilizing  data  gathered  by 
these  observers,  M.  Savary  of  Paris  showed 
in  1827  that  the  observed  elliptical  orbits 
of  the  double  stars  are  explicable  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  gravitation,  thusconfirm- 
ing  the  assumption  that  Newton’s  laws 
apply  to  these  sidereal  bodies.  Hence- 
forth there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  same  force  which  holds  terres- 
trial objects  on  our  globe  pulls  at  each 
and  every  particle  of  matter  throughout 
the  visible  universe. 

The  pioneer  explorers  of  the  double 
stars  early  found  that  the  systems  into 
which  the  stars  are  linked  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  single  pairs.  Often 
three  or  four  stars  are  found  thus  closely 
connected  into  gravitation  systems ; in- 
deed, there  are  all  gradations  between 
binary  systems  and  great  clusters  con- 
taining hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
members.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that 
the  familiar  cluster  of  the  Pleiades  is  not 
merely  an  optical  grouping,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  but  an  actual  federation 
of  associated  stars,  some  2500  in  number, 
only  a few  of  which  are  visible  to  the  un- 
aided eye.  And  the  more  carefully  the 
motions  of  the  stars  are  studied,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  widely  separated 
stars  are  linked  together  into  infinitely 
complex  systems,  as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood. At  the  same  time  all  instrumen- 
tal advances  tend  to  resolve  more  and 
more  seemingly  single  stars  into  close 
pairs  and  minor  clusters.  The  two  Her- 
scliels  between  them  discovered  some 
thousands  of  these  close  multiple  sys- 
tems; Struve  and  others  increased  the  list 
to  above  ten  thousand;  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Burnham,  of  late  years  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  of  double -star  pur- 
suers, added  a thousand  new  discoveries 
while  he  was  still  an  amateur  in  astrono- 
my, and  by  profession  the  stenographer 
of  a Chicago  court.  Clearly  the  actual 
number  of  multiple  stars  is  beyond  all 
present  estimate. 

The  elder  Herscliel’s  early  studies  of 
double  stars  were  undertaken  in  the  hope 
that  these  objects  might  aid  him  in  ascer- 
taining the  actual  distance  of  a star, 
through  measurement  of  its  annual 
parallax;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  angle 
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which  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
would  subtend  as  seen  from  the  star. 
The  expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  The 
apparent  shift  of  position  of  a star  as 
viewed  from  opposite  sides  of  the  earth’s 
orbit,  from  which  the  parallax  might  be 
estimated,  is  so  extremely  minute  that  it 
proved  utterly  inappreciable,  even  to  the 
almost  preternatural ly  acute  vision  of 
Herschel,  with  the  aid  of  any  instrumen- 
tal means  then  at  command.  So  the 
problem  of  star  distance  allured  and 
eluded  him  to  the  end,  and  lie  died  in 
1822  without  seeing  it  even  in  prospect  of 
solution.  His  estimate  of  the  minimum 
distance  of  the  nearest  star,  based  though 
it  was  on  the  fallacious  test  of  apparent 
brilliancy,  was  a singularly  sagacious  one, 
but  it  was  at  best  a scientific  guess,  not  a 
scientific  measurement. 

Just  about  this  time,  however,  a great 
optician  came  to  the  aid  of  the  astrono- 
mers. Joseph  Fraunhofer  perfected  the 
refracting  telescope,  as  Herschel  had  per- 
fected the  reflector,  and  invented  a won- 
derfully accurate  “lieliometer,”  or  sun- 
measurer.  With  the  aid  of  these  instru- 
ments the  old  and  almost  infinitely  diffi- 
cult problem  of  star  distance  was  solved. 
In  1838  Bessel  announced  from  the  Kd- 
nigsberg  observatory  that  he  had  succeed- 
ed, after  months  of  effort,  in  detecting  and 
measuring  the  parallax  of  a star.  Similar 
claims  had  been  made  often  enough  be- 
fore, always  to  prove  fallacious  when  put 
to  further  test  ; but  this  time  the  an- 
nouncement carried  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  the  age, 
and  scepticism  was  silenced. 

Nor  did  Bessel’s  achievement  long 
await  corroboration.  Indeed,  as  so  often 
happens  in  fields  of  discovery,  two  other 
workers  had  almost  simultaneously  solved 
the  same  problem — Struve  at  Pulkowa, 
where  the  great  Russian  observatory, 
which  so  long  held  the  palm  over  ail 
others,  had  now  been  established  ; and 
Thomas  Henderson,  then  working  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  afterward  the 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland.  Hender- 
son’s observations  had  actual  precedence 
in  point  of  time,  but  Bessel’s  measure- 
ments were  so  much  more  numerous 
and  authoritative  that  he  has  been  uni- 
formly considered  as  deserving  the  chief 
credit  of  the  discovery,  which  priority  of 
publication  secured  him. 

By  an  odd  chance,  the  star  on  which 
Henderson’s  observations  were  made,  and 


consequently  the  first  star  the  parallax  of 
which  was  ever  measured,  is  our  nearest 
neighbor  in  sidereal  space,  being,  indeed, 
some  ten  billions  of  miles  nearer  than  the 
one  next  beyond.  Yet  even  this  nearest 
star  is  more  than  200,000  times  as  remote 
from  us  as  the  sun.  The  sun’s  light 
flashes  to  the  earth  in  eight  minutes,  and 
to  Neptune  in  about  half  an  hour,  but  it 
requires  three  and  a half  years  to  signal 
Alpha  Centauri.  And  as  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  stars,  had  they  been  blot- 
ted out  of  existence  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  of  to-day  should  still  receive  their 
light  and  seem  to  see  them  just  as  we  do. 
When  we  look  up  to  the  sky,  we  study 
ancient  history;  we  do  not  see  the  stars 
as  they  arc,  but  as  they  were  years,  cen- 
turies, even  millennia  ago. 

The  information  derived  from  the  par- 
allax of  a star  by  no  means  halts  with  the 
disclosure  of  the  distance  of  that  body. 
Distance  known,  the  proper  motion  of 
the  star,  hitherto  only  to  be  reckoned  as 
so  many  seconds  of  arc,  may  readily  be 
translated  into  actual  speed  of  progress  ; 
relative  brightness  becomes  absolute  lus- 
tre, as  compared  with  the  sun  ; and  in  the 
case  of  the  double  stars  the  absolute  mass 
of  the  components  may  be  computed  from 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  is  found  that 
stars  differ  enormously  among  therasel  ves 
in  all  these  regards.  As  to  speed,  some, 
like  our  sun,  barely  creep  through  space — 
compassing  ten  or  twenty  miles  a second, 
it  is  true,  yet  even  at  that  rate  only  pass- 
ing through  the  equivalent  of  their  own 
diameter  in  a day.  At  the  other  extreme, 
among  measured  stars,  is  one  that  moves 
200  miles  a second;  yet  even  this  “ flying 
star,”  as  seen  from  the  earth,  seems  to 
change  its  place  by  only  about  three  and 
a half  lunar  diameters  in  a thousand 
years.  In  brightness,  some  stars  yield  to 
the  sun.  while  others  surpass  him  as  the 
arc-light  surpasses  a candle.  Arcturus, 
the  brightest  measured  star,  shines  like 
two  hundred  suns  ; and  even  this  giant 
orb  is  dim  beside  those  other  stai*s  which 
are  so  distant  that  their  parallax  cannot 
be  measured,  yet  which  greet  our  eyes  at 
first  magnitude.  As  to  actual  bulk,  of 
which  apparent  lustre  furnishes  no  ade- 
quate test,  some  stars  are  smaller  than  the 
sun,  while  others  exceed  him  hundreds  or 
perhaps  thousands  of  times.  Yet  one  and 
all,  so  distant  are  they,  remain  mere  disk- 
less points  of  light  before  the  utmost  pow- 
ers of  the  modern  telescope. 
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but  of  a great  mass  of  glowing  gases,  hy- 
drogen among  others.  More  extended 
studies  showed,  it  is  true,  that  some  nebu- 
lae give  the  continuous  spectrum  of  solids 
or  liquids,  but  the  different  types  inter- 
mingle and  grade  into  one  another.  Also, 
the  closest  affinity  is  shown  between  nebu- 
lae and  stars.  Some  nebulae  are  found  to 
contain  stars,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  their 
actual  midst;  certain  condensed  “plan- 
etary” nebulae  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  stars  of  the  gaseous  type; 
and  recently  the  photographic  film  has 
shown  the  presence  of  nebulous  matter 
about  stars  that  to  telescopic  vision  differ 
in  no  respect  from  the  generality  of  their 
fellows  in  the  galaxy.  The  familiar  stars 
of  the  Pleiades  cluster,  for  example,  ap- 
pear on  the  negative  immersed  in  a hazy 
blur  of  light.  All  in  all,  the  accumulated 
impressions  of  the  photographic  film  re- 
veal a prodigality  of  nebulous  matter  in 
the  stellar  system  not  hitherto  even  con- 
jectured. 

And  so,  of  course,  all  question  of  “ isl- 
and universes  ” vanishes,  and  the  nebulae 
are  relegated  to  their  true  position  as 
component  parts  of  the  one  stellar  sys- 
tem— the  one  universe — that  is  open  to 
present  human  inspection.  And  these 
vast  clouds  of  world-stuff  have  been  found 
by  Professor  Keeler,  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, to  be  floating  through  space  at  the 
starlike  speed  of  from  ten  to  thirty-eight 
miles  per  second. 

The  linking  of  nebulae  with  stars,  so 
clearly  evidenced  by  all  these  modern  ob- 
servations, is,  after  all,  only  the  scientific 
corroboration  of  what  the  elder  Herscliels 
later  theories  affirmed.  But  the  nebulae 
have  other  affinities  not  until  recently 
suspected;  for  the  spectra  of  some  of 
them  are  practically  identical  with  the 
spectra  of  certain  comets.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  warranted  that  comets  are  in 
point  of  fact  minor  nebulae  that  are 
drawn  into  our  system;  or,  putting  it 
otherwise,  that  the  telescopic  nebulae  are 
simply  gigantic  distant  comets. 

Following  up  the  surprising  clews  thus 
suggested,  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  of 
London,  lias  in  recent  years  elaborated 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
cosmogonic  guess  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted. Ilis  theory,  known  as  the  44  me- 
teoric hypothesis.”  probably  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  speculative  thought 
of  our  time  that  the  nebular  hypothesis 
of  Laplace  bore  to  that  of  the  eighteenth 


century.  Outlined  in  a few  words,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  explain  all  the  major  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  as  due,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  gravitational  impact 
of  such  meteoric  particles,  or  specks  of 
cosmic  dust,  as  comets  are  composed  of. 
Nebulae  are  vast  cornetary  clouds,  with 
particles  more  or  less  widely  separated, 
giving  off  gases  through  meteoric  colli- 
sions, internal  or  external,  and  perhaps 
glowing  also  with  electrical  or  phospho- 
rescent light.  Gravity  eventually  brings 
the  nebular  particles  into  closer  aggrega- 
tions, and  increased  collisions  finally  va- 
porize the  entire  mass,  forming  planetary 
nebulas  and  gaseous  stars.  Continued 
condensation  may  make  the  stellar  mass 
hotter  and  more  luminous  for  a time,  but 
eventually  leads  to  its  liquefaction,  and 
ultimate  consolidation  — the  aforetime 
nebula  becoming  in  the  end  a dark  or 
planetary  star. 

The  exact  correlation  which  Mr.  Lock- 
yer attempts  to  point  out  between  succes- 
sive stages  of  meteoric  condensation  and 
the  various  types  of  observed  stellar  bod- 
ies does  not  meet  with  unanimous  accept- 
ance. Mr.  Lanyard,  for  example,  sug- 
gests that  the  visible  nebulae  may  not  be 
nascent  stars,  but  emanations  from  stars, 
and  that  the  true  pre-stellar  nebulae  are 
invisible  until  condensed  to  stellar  pro- 
portions. But  such  details  aside,  the 
broad  general  hypothesis  that  all  the 
bodies  of  the  universe  are,  so  to  spehk,  of 
a single  species — that  nebulae  (including 
comets),  stars  of  all  types,  and  planets, 
are  but  varying  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  a single  race  or  type  of  cosmic  or- 
ganisms— is  accepted  by  the  dominant 
thought  of  our  time  as  having  the  highest 
warrant  of  scientific  probability. 

All  this,  clearly,  is  but  an  amplification 
of  that  nebular  hypothesis  which,  long 
before  the  spectroscope  gave  us  warrant 
to  accurately  judge  our  sidereal  neigh- 
bors, had  boldly  imagined  the  develop- 
ment of  stars  out  of  nebulae  and  of 
planets  out  of  stars.  But  Mr.  LockyeFs 
hypothesis  does  not  stop  with  this.  Hav- 
ing traced  the  developmental  process  from 
the  nebula  to  the  dark  star,  it  sees  no 
cause  to  abandon  this  dark  star  to  its 
fate  by  assuming,  as  the  original  specu- 
lation assumed,  that  this  is  a culminating 
and  final  stage  of  cosmic  existence.  For 
the  dark  star,  though  its  molecular  activi- 
ties have  come  to  relative  stability  and 
impotence,  still  retains  the  enormous  po- 
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Alfalfa  ranch,  low,  wide,  with 

spreading  verandas  all  overgrown 
by  roses  and  woodbine,  and  commanding 
on  all  sides  a wide  view  of  the  rolling 
alfalfa -fields,  was  a most  bewitching  place 
for  a young  couple  to  spend  the  first  few 
months  of  their  married  life.  So  Jack 
and  I were  naturally  much  delighted 
when  Aunt  Agnes  asked  us  to  consider 
it  our  own  for  as  long  as  we  chose.  The 
ranch,  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  town,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  the 
prairies,  and  without  a neighbor  within 
a three-mile  radius,  was  yet  luxuriously 
fitted  with  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
Aunt  Agnes  was  a rich  young  widow, 
and  had  built  the  place  after  her  hus- 
band’s death,  intending  to  live  there  with 
her  child,  to  whom  she  transferred  all  the 
wealth  of  devotion  she  had  lavished  on 
her  husband.  The  child,  however,  had 
died  when  only  three  years  old,  and  Aunt 
Agnes,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  sufficient 
strength,  had  left  Alfalfa  Ranch,  intend- 
ing never  to  visit  the  place  again.  All 
this  had  happened  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  widow,  relinquishing  all  the  ad- 
vantages her  youth  and  beauty,  quite  as 
much  as  her  wealth,  could  give  her,  had 
devoted  herself  to  work  amidst  the  poor 
of  New  York. 

At  my  wedding,  which  she  heartily  ap- 
proved, and  where  to  a greater  extent 
than  ever  before  she  cast  oif  the  almost 
morbid  quietness  which  had  grown  ha- 
bitual with  her,  she  seemed  particularly 
anxious  that  Jack  and  I should  accept  the 
loan  of  Alfalfa  Ranch,  apparently  having 
an  odd  idea  that  the  power  of  our  happi- 
ness would  somehow  lift  the  cloud  of  sor- 
row which,  in  her  mind,  brooded  over  the 
place.  I had  not  been  strong,  and  Jack 
was  overjoyed  at  such  an  opportunity  of 
taking  me  into  the  country.  High  as 
our  expectations  were,  the  beauty  of  the 
place  far  exceeded  them  all.  What  col- 
or! What  glorious  sunsets!  And  the 
long  rides  we  took,  seeming  to  be  utterly 
tireless  in  that  fresh  sweet  air! 

One  afternoon  I sat  on  the  veranda  at 
the  western  wing  of  the  house.  The  ve- 
randa here  was  broader  than  elsewhere, 
and  it  was  reached  only  by  a flight  of 
Vni..  XCIV  — No.  W»2  — 50 


steps  leading  up  from  the  lawn  on  one 
side,  and  by  a door  opposite  these  steps 
that  opened  into  Jack's  study.  The  rest 
of  this  veranda  was  enclosed  by  a high 
railing,  and  by  wire  nettings  so  thickly 
overgrown  with  vines  that  the  place  was 
always  very  shady.  I sat  near  the  steps, 
where  I could  watch  the  sweep  of  the 
great  shadows  thrown  by  the  clouds  that 
were  sailing  before  the  west  wind.  Jack 
was  inside,  writing,  and  now  and  then  he 
would  say  something  to  me  through  the 
open  window.  As  I sat,  lost  in  delight 
at  the  beauty  of  the  view  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  flower- seen  ted  air,  I marvelled 
that  Aunt  Agnes  could  ever  have  left  so 
charming  a spot.  “She  must  still  love 
it,”  I thought,  getting  up  to  move  my 
chair  to  where  I might  see  still  further 
over  the  prairies,  “and  some  time  she  will 
come  back — ” At  this  moment  I hap- 
pened to  glance  to  the  further  end  of  the 
veranda,  and  there  I saw,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, a little  child  seated  on  the  floor, 
playing  with  the  shifting  shadows  of  the 
tangled  creepers.  It  was  a little  girl  in 
a daintily  embroidered  white  dress,  with 
golden  curls  around  her  baby  head.  As 
I still  gazed,  she  suddenly  turned,  with  a 
roguish  toss  of  the  yellow  hair,  and  fixed 
her  serious  blue  eyes  on  me. 

“Baby!”  I cried.  “Where  did  you 
come  from?  Where's  your  mamma,  dar- 
ling?” And  I took  a step  towards  her. 

“What’s  that,  Silvia?”  called  Jack  from 
within.  I turned  my  head  and  saw  him 
sitting  at  his  desk. 

“Come  quick,  Jack;  there's  the  loveli- 
est baby — ” I turned  back  to  the  child, 
looked,  blinked,  and  at  this  moment  Jack 
stepped  out  beside  me. 

“Baby?”  he  inquired.  “What  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about,  Silvia  dear- 
est r 

“Why,  but — ” I exclaimed.  “There 
was  one!  How  did  she  get  away?  She 
was  sitting  right  there  when  I called.'’ 

“A  baby!"  repeated  my  husband. 
“ My  dear,  babies  don't  appear  and  dis- 
appear like  East-Indian  magicians.  You 
have  been  napping,  and  are  trying  to  con- 
ceal the  shameful  fact.” 

“Jack,*’  I said,  decisively,  “don’t  you 
suppose  I know  a baby  when  I see  one  ? 
She  was  sitting  right  there,  playing  with 
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the  shadows,  and  I — It’s  certainly  very 
queer!” 

Jack  grinned.  “Go  and  put  on  your 
habit,”  he  replied;  4*  the  horses  will  be 
here  in  ten  minutes.  And  remember  that 
when  you  have  accounted  for  her  disap- 
pearance, her  presence  still  remains  to  be 
explained.  Or  perhaps  you  think  Wah 
Sing  produced  her  from  his  sleeve?” 

I laughed.  Wah  Sing  was  our  Chinese 
cook,  and  more  apt,  I thought,  to  put  some- 
thing up  his  sleeve  than  to  take  anything 
out. 

“I  suppose  I was  dreaming,”  I said, 
“ though  I could  almost  as  well  believe  I 
had  only  dreamed  our  marriage.” 

“ Or  rather,”  observed  Jack,  44  that  our 
.marriage  had  only  dreamed  us.” 

II.  — SHADOWS. 

About  a week  later  I received  a letter 
from  Aunt  Agnes.  Among  other  things, 
chiefly  relating  to  New  York's  slums,  she 
said: 

44 1 am  in  need  of  rest,  and  if  you  and 
Jack  could  put  up  with  me  for  a few  days, 
I believe  I should  like  to  get  back  to  the 
old  place.  As  you  know,  I have  always 
dreaded  a return  there,  but  lately  I seem 
somehow  to  have  lost  that  dread.  I feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  be  there 
again,  and  I am  sure  you  will  not  mind 
me.” 

Most  assuredly  we  would  not  mind  her. 
We  sat  in  the  moonlight  that  night  on 
the  veranda,  Jack  swinging  my  hammock 
slowly,  and  talked  of  Aunt  Agnes.  The 
moon  silvered  the  waving  alfalfa,  and 
sifted  through  the  twisted  vines  that 
fenced  us  in,  throwing  intricate  and  ever- 
cliauging  patterns  on  the  smooth  floor- 
ing. There  was  a hum  of  insects  in  the 
air,  and  the  soft  wind  ever  and  anon  blew 
a fleecy  cloud  over  the  moon,  dimming 
for  a moment  her  serene  splendor. 

44  Who  knows?”  said  Jack,  lighting  an- 
other cigar.  44  This  may  be  a turning- 
point  in  Aunt  Agnes's  life,  and  she  may 
once  more  be  something  like  the  sunny, 
happy  girl  your  mother  describes.  She 
is  beautiful,  and  she  is  yet  young.  It 
may  mean  the  beginning  of  a new  life 
for  her.” 

44  Yes,”  I answered.  44  It  isn't  right  that 
her  life  should  always  be  shadowed  by 
that  early  sorrow.  She  is  so  lovely,  and 
could  be  so  happy.  Now  that  she  has 
taken  the  first  step,  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  shouldn’t  go  on.” 


44  We’ll  do  what  we  can4  to  help  her,” 
responded  my  husband,  *%jet  md  fix  your 
cushions,  darling;  they  have  , slipped.” 
He  rose  to  do  so,  and  suddenly  fctood  still, 
facing  the  further  end  of  the  veranda. 
His  expression  was  so  peculiar  that  I 
turned,  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  even  before  his  smothered  exclama- 
tion of  “Silvia,  look  there!”  reached  me. 

Standing  in  the  fluttering  moonlight 
and  shadows  was  the  same  little  girl  I 
had  seen  already.  She  still  wore  white, 
and  her  tangled  curls  floated  shining 
around  her  head.  She  seemed  to  be  smil- 
ing, and  slightly  shook  her  head  at  us. 

“What  does  it  mean,  Jack?”  I whis- 
pered, slipping  out  of  the  hammock. 

44  How  did  she  get  there?  Come!”  said 
he,  and  we  walked  hastily  towards  the 
little  thing,  who  again  shook  her  head. 
Just  at  this  moment  another  cloud  ob- 
scured the  moon  for  a few  seconds,  and 
though  in  the  uncertain  twilight  I fancied 
I still  saw  her,  yet  when  the  cloud  passed 
she  was  not  to  be  found. 

III.  — ‘PERDITA. 

Aunt  Agnes  certainly  did  look  as 
though  she  needed  rest.  She  seemed 
very  frail,  and  the  color  had  entirely  left 
her  face.  But  her  curling  hair  was  as 
golden  as  ever,  and  her  figure  as  girlish 
and  graceful.  She  kissed  me  tenderly, 
and  kept  my  hand  in  hers  as  she  wan- 
dered over  the  house  and  took  long  looks 
across  the  prairie. 

“Isn’t  it  beautiful?”  she  asked,  softly. 
44  Just  the  place  to  be  happy  in  ! I've  al- 
ways had  a strange  fancy  that  I should 
be  happy  here  again  some  day,  and  now  I 
feel  as  though  that  day  bad  almost  come. 
You  are  happy,  aren't  you,  dear?” 

I looked  at  Jack,  and  felt  the  tears 
coming  to  my  eyes.  44  Yes,  I am  happy. 
I did  not  know  one  could  be  so  happy,”  I 
answered,  after  a moment. 

Aunt  Agnes  smiled  her  sweet  smile 
and  kissed  me  again.  4 4 God  bless  you 
and  your  Jack!  You  almost  make  me 
feel  young  again.” 

“As  though  you  could  possibly  feel 
anything  else,”  I retorted,  laughing. 
44  You  little  humbug,  to  pretend  you  are 
old!”  and  slipping  my  arm  round  her 
waist,  for  we  had  always  been  dear 
friends,  I walked  off  to  chat  with  her  in 
her  room. 

We  took  a ride  that  afternoon,  for 
Aunt  Agnes  wanted  another  gallop  over 
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that  glorious  prairie.  The  exercise  and 
the  perfect  afternoon  brought  back  the 
color  to  her  cheeks. 

“I  think  I shall  be  much  better  to- 
morrow,” she  observed,  as  we  trotted 
home.  “What  a country  this  is,  and 
what  horses!”  slipping  her  hand  down 
her  mount’s  glossy  neck.  “I  did  right 
to  come  back  here.  I do  not  believe  I 
will  go  away  again.”  And  she  smiled  on 
Jack  and  me,  who  laughed,  and  said  she 
would  find  it  a difficult  thing  to  attempt. 

We  all  three  came  out  on  the  veranda 
to  see  the  sunset.  It  was  always  a glo- 
rious sight,  but  this  evening  it  was  more 
than  usually  magnificent.  Immense  rays 
of  pale  blue  and  pink  spread  over  the  sky, 
and  the  clouds,  which  stretched  in  hori- 
zontal masses,  glowed  rose  and  golden. 
The  whole  sky  was  luminous  and  tender, 
and  seemed  to  tremble  with  light. 

We  sat  silent,  looking  at  the  sky  and 
at  the  shadowy  grass  that  seemed  to  meet 
it.  Slowly  the  color  deepened  and  faded. 

“There  can  never  be  a lovelier  even- 
ing,” said  Aunt  Agnes,  with  a sigh. 

“Don’t  say  that,”  replied  Jack.  “It 
is  only  the  beginning  of  even  more  per- 
fect ones.” 

Aunt  Agnes  rose  with  a slight  shiver. 
“ It  grows  chilly  when  the  sun  goes,” 


she  murmured,  and  turned  lingeringly  to 
enter  the  house.  Suddenly  she  gave  a 
startled  exclamation.  Jack  and  I jumped 
up  and  looked  at  her.  She  stood  with 
both  hands  pressed  to  her  heart,  looking — 
“ The  child  again,”  said  Jack,  in  a low 
voice,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

He  was  right.  There  in  the  gathering 
shadow  stood  the  little  girl  in  the  white 
dress.  Her  hands  were  stretched  towards 
us,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a smile.  A be- 
lated gleam  of  sunlight  seemed  to  linger 
in  her  hair. 

4 4 Perdita !”  cried  Aunt  Agnes,  in  a voice 
that  shook  with  a kind  of  terrible  joy. 
Then,  with  a stifled  sob,  she  ran  forward 
and  sank  before  the  baby,  throwing  her 
arms  about  her.  The  little  girl  leaned 
back  her  golden  head  and  looked  at 
Aunt  Agnes  with  her  great,  serious  eyes. 
Then  she  flung  both  baby  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  lifted  her  sweet  mouth — 
Jack  and  I turned  away,  looking  at 
each  other  with  tears  in  our  eyes.  A 
slight  sound  made  us  turn  back.  Aunt 
Agnes  had  fallen  forward  to  the  floor, 
and  the  child  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

We  rushed  up,  and  Jack  raised  my 
aunt  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into 
the  house.  But  she  was  quite  dead.  The 
little  child  we  never  saw7  again. 


THE  UNRETURNING. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

EARTH,  knowing  not  eld,  in  thy  youth  all  divine, 
Though  the  ages  unceasing  are  evermore  thine, 
Once  more  be  birth-thrilled,  until  forth  from  thy  womb 
Throng  the  myriad  forms  of  the  world’s  waking  bloom. 

For  the  sw'eet  o’  the  year,  great  Earth-mother,  is  here, 
And  lo!  on  the  uplands  the  flowers  appear, 

And  blithe  is  the  wing,  and  the  song  it  is  glad, 

And  our  yearning  hearts  only  are  heavy  and  sad. 

Earth,  mother  undying,  thy  tender  arms  keep 
So  safe  in  thy  bosom  the  dear  things  asleep, 

So  strong  is  thy  pulse-beat  to  bid  them  again 
Know'  battle  and  conquest,  and  hunger  and  pain, 

The  insistence  of  growth,  the  fair  crown  of  the  leaf, 

The  fruit  in  its  ripeness,  the  rich  bending  sheaf — 

Earth,  this  thou  canst  do,  yet  our  dearer  loves  go. 

And  return  not  again  from  their  beds  hollowed  low. 

Our  hearts  are  nigh  breaking  writh  bliss  and  with  dole; 
In  the  midst  of  the  rapture,  how7  lonely  the  soul ! 

Comes  the  bird  to  the  green  bough,  the  bud  to  the  tree, 
But  not  from  the  darkness  my  darlings  to  me. 
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VLTHOUGH  art  in  the  United  States 
started  out  in  the  beginning  with 
such  men  as  Gilbert  Stuart,  Copley,  Trum- 
bull, and  others  almost  as  well  known  to 
lead  it,  men  well  worth y to  be  ranked 
with  the  best  painters  of  their  time  in  the 
Old  World,  and  although  it  appears  from 
the  number  of  their  productions  that  they 
were  liberally  patronized  by  our  educated 
classes,  no  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made 
to  cultivate  or  foster  the  aesthetic  taste  of 
our  people  during  the  early  years  of  our 
existence  as  a nation. 

An  English  gentleman  visiting  New 
York  in  1796  writes  the  following  account 
of  the  only  New  York  museum:  ‘‘After 
breakfast  I walked  to  the  museum,  the 
only  kind  of  exhibition  yet  to  be  seen  in 
America.  It  was  older  and  more  exten- 
sive than  the  one  at  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
sisted principally  of  shells  and  fossils  and 
arms  and  dresses  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
There  was  also  a machine  said  to  exhibit 
perpetual  motion.  ...  I was  sorry,’-  adds 
the  writer,  after  minutely  describing  this 
machine,  “I  had  no  Eastern  curiosity  for 
this  collection.’** 

The  fact  that  this  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties was  the  only  public  exhibition  then 
existing  in  New  York  is  easily  explained 
when  we  remember  the  period  of  storm 
and  stress  through  which  the  young  re- 
public passed  during  the  years  that  imme- 
diately followed  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  a period  when  the  attention 
of  all  our  most  intelligent  citizens  was 
fully  occupied  in  the  arduous  task  of  per- 
manently building  up  the  nation. 

Immense  labor  was  involved  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  task,  and  this  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  public  neglect  of 
the  fine  arts;  but  it  is  much  harder  to  ac- 
count for  the  subsequent  lapse  of  taste  in 
a people  who  began  so  well,  or  how,  hav- 
ing before  them  as  models  the  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  our  so-called  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  refinement  and  dig- 
nity that  lent  interest  to  even  the  inferior 
painters  of  the  early  school,  they  could 
give  us  in  their  place  for  architecture  the 
hideous  man  sard  ed  and  cupolaed  con- 
structions that  in  some  places  still  dis- 

* This  letter  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Marquaml  in 
one  of  his  inaugural  speeches  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 


figure  our  landscape  and  streets,  where 
monotonously  ugly  facades  of  brown- 
stone  are  only  broken  by  that  modern 
monstrosity  the  high  stoop;  and  for  art 
were  satisfied  with  the  vapid  productions 
of  the  intermediate  school,  or  sugary  cop- 
ies of  famous  pictures — copies  that  offered 
scarcely  a hint  of  the  great  originals. 

Even  in  New  York  no  general  awaken- 
ing to  the  importance  of  having  some- 
thing better  than  a museum  of  shells  and 
curiosities  seems  to  have  taken  place  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  English- 
man’s visit, when  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a gallery  of  fine  arts  in 
the  Rotunda  near  the  City  Hall.  Later 
the  National  Academy  was  founded,  but 
this  institution  did  not  include  a perma- 
nent collection  of  works  of  art,  and  was 
established  principally  to  give  instruc- 
tion; and  with  these  exceptions  the  cause 
of  art  languished,  finding  encouragement 
only  in  the  patronage  of  a few  cultivated 
persons  whose  eyes  were  slowly  opening 
to  the  importance  of  educating  a taste  for 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  practical  in 
our  rapidly  developing  people. 

Up  to  this  time  the  few  valuable  paint- 
ings and  art  objects  that  were  owned  in 
this  country  belonged  either  to  individ- 
uals or  clubs,  and  were  nearly  if  not  whol- 
ly inaccessible  to  the  general  public. 

The  first  really  important  step  in  the 
city's  aesthetic  education  was  taken  when, 
in  November,  1869,  a group  of  influential 
men  met  together  and  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  fifty,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  and 
from  the  work  of  this  body  the  associa- 
tion known  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  was  organized. 

These  gentlemen  purposed  to  establish 
an  institution  which  would  eventually 
combine  the  functions  of  the  British  Na- 
tional Gallery  and  the  art  departments 
of  the  British  and  South  Kensington  mu- 
seums— a representative  museum  of  fine 
art  applied  to  industry.  The  idea  of  such 
an  institution  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Hon.  John  Jay, and  it  was  owing 
to  his  personal  influence  with  members 
of  the  Union  League  Club  that  the  move- 
ment towards  organization  was  started. 
The  institution  was  legally  incorporated 
in  April. 1870,  and  in  April,  1871, the  Legis- 
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Jjituve  appropriated  line  Mpb'b/  five  lum-  .hurry  of  £byn?iterei;t.J  • jmivsuiUs  almost-  -ex- 
ijhvd.  thousand  dolujl2fr  f&t  Mho  /'r^tiuh  of  elpsjvely  absorb  our  best.  and  most,  intel- 
a hoiluin^  for  tin*'  ;• » < o\‘  n i \i  m-ui  dy , i i y ( Vp  - Ibdid  element.  ifhd  &U  that  dock  Rot. 
tra*  Park.  lit  MiyvRj'^A  Jy.a  o|v  ptftiv  JuMw-tiy  bear-  upon  b US i f i gSs - 5.3*  ' H p'l  io  be 

.Awhiu1  was  b a,rr‘d  t«»  tjrst  roj xi^^Jocted.  The  pioneers  of  ibis  >!»)-'• 

lions,  and  Rmse  were  afterwards  removed  nrbs  movement,  when  ih«>V  com * 

to  the  old  Do  tig las  mansion  hi  W?  -si  t‘ > r - tHpneed  Undr  -work,  .found  u uumei  ipb 
tsoMit i»  Street,  where  they  i*t*>nuiu^.d  until  ■_  jnysiblt*  to  iutpit^s  Un>  woalt  hy;  pe<>pm 
tin*  building*  in  the  Parte  was  eoTtijdeb-d;'  With  The  nnpoWamm  of  the  wnbuduiong 
• Tin*  history  of  tJje  mu>eam  shows  a Little  by  huh\  however,  this  iojiu*e»£;^S 
continued  sfV.wg.£l&  agnjnvbn  lack  of  pub*  been  wyu^'\\  and  ' aiilmugb  dim  result* 
lie  mietm.d.  for  the  trustees  dal  md  haw  are  not  e v e Evil t i r* w ;() i M h ? i gh V 1 > :*Vo  been 
U»e  prnunHmw  us;hM,.ume  they  had  a right  expected  in  a couun.u/iity-  representing 
to  -expert  in  a eitv  liktf  >A\V  York,  and  such  a Hggregat k>«  of  wealth.  they 

iimir  curly  nmuml  reports,  continually  arwnoi  aermUiy  disoredibrhb?'. 
harp  upon  tine  fact  that  ;ib  Boston  unit  IVud  Ihbi 

Philadelphia,  similar  i usfjtuliims  were  lib-  the  u)\M  Hi I Kyra  I patrb/r  of  the  hue  arte  in 
orally  supplied  with  funds  by  Undr  cift-  Ados  York  ami  wiMtiighl  fsyon  say  in  t Ge. 
seins.  ami  were  thus  enabled  do  sgehry  whole  .con n try v is-  a ^enrlaman  who  has 
many  valuahie  uhjee'U  which  the  Metro--  won  disUnetiou  o>  a hmunder  thus  set- 
politan  MiiM-um  \v&«  forced  io  forego  for  ting,  us  u iioidu  example  bf  ouin^hb\ued 
luck  oh  the  immtylo  huv  Umih.  Hbueuship.  and  proving  that  a love  of  net 

Di  viii/eh  European  govern  me  ft  is.  rerug  • aod  an  active  interest  io  ail  that  beaut).- 
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toresis  and  ^pend  iiitliivni-  of  dnlin**- dor  . btj.siiu'Ss  calmer. 

this  purpo^r  ; m Amerda.  on  !nd:  eatUr-ro  . Ft  \vn&-  uni  until  tvl  i.hal  Mr,  ITenrr 
ryt' 'We  ho \*e  io  depend  a] most  «>uure}v  jllanpiand  hrcauift; ii  trusiue  of  ?he  Me!i‘o- 
lip.on  the  liberality  of  individuals  for  the  pobtan  Museum,  imt  ever  ;one»‘  )ii;v  elec 
f\irtheraueu  of  this  unpuriaut  Work,  and  Uou  hr  lias  hern  n>l  pufirtng  worker  f*u 
in  New  York  especially  the  bustle  A'vutt  the  instituiion.,  tuvd  ius  niost.  lihural  heiir 
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factor.  sparing  mother  time  our  tttomyy  in  avIio  has  not  the  myna*  of  suuiyiog  Hie 
{rin^ioi  Os  ati  work  of  the  inasier*.  A sfiHbmt  so  oP  oil' 

Mr.  Marqmoids  aeiivts,  interest  in  aH  occupies  the.  .position  .of.  child  mho  b/is 
non  imdau**  hack  to  a visit.  paid  io  kaniH  Wo  taught  to  rend  :i:ii!  vlursr  o>r  know 
hi  the  vear  1K4JJ.  'Ur  ihfee  made  tin'  ledge  but  is  deprived  of VU - hut  ihe  most, 
aeqmmitnoer  of  (ho  Ap/eeieaa  sculptor  airmen tarv  hooks:-  A m Avhol 

Upd  through  his  influence  ond  (ins  deprivation  miijy  m< .-mis  .*.n»  a»s  n> 
that  of  Of her  artist  friends  begun  \*i:.hv  Lo\V  impressed  i ?.>.  » ! upon  the  sensitive 
qiii?rt£  ^inl  here  if .:i»‘  HyOtfiig  Atper/Can  lh^SVn^  i4j  -<*l.  once  iptO 

to  remark  iinU  the  kindly  s>mptUhy  ond  an  atmosphere  of  a ppivci.ui  \*n  ruitAteteXitUfc 
i <>?£*&] 1 1. .that  )mto‘ j£ii jshiVi  Mr.  Mur-  enthusiasm-;  for  'Koine  at.  the  lime  of  Mr. 
An?updV  {nddh:  goto, >ud altytf--  i«4  brut  to  MoquctidT  .visit  vwis  ike  Myyc&  tmyitrdk 
Uh^ej^tHb^V  f^ssjsefsi^iis.  . ^rhr-*?? IS’ ' ?t -:s ^ Jft • fuotit^  ^ford 

>of  art  i n .ihi^-^.UfUryj  t hr* ;jftUvi^v;A^g>?;H-v  ••ftn'd  tucqpotefc 

•OodmdHtahy  had  its  origin  it*  this  early  add  . lyi tns  of  v his  period  hear  abundant 
.^Uli  these  painters  pod  sculp-  benefit  »*Af  the 

tor*-.  rh.  Kotivs  }Iis  iftliiiiacy  vrifh  (hr‘:M’  treasures  of  the  KterOitl  t-ity  conferred 
mmi  ami  ti|i>  knmvtedjyn  he  aoipiiecd  of  hpm<  shidmd*  wie>>»*  mother- country.  .af« 
Lpeit^hopes.  fvir/is,  aful  aspiraianis  H.VHMtiit  footed  them  not  even  (he  iMirnhtesl  sob 
ltefp r liw  w??r|  ' 

their  successors  . f»>r  a totiil  phteYrfor,  The - Inipivssidhs  made  Upon  Mr  Mur 
whim  utU:r*^t  w art  matte: -s  ?s  :t  en'nip;o--  qu'itwi  in* ver  dulled  or  faded,  UMdnbhmvgh 
Afcmh  1 1-<  e j;d  i(u-h(n;i  in  ;i  busy  life  ;nnk  si»orily  ni't*r  his  ieturo  ix>  \n>~riea  he 
pot  ite  ftjfaftt  import  anil  feukure,  ear*  rarely  h^rmroe  uoUvefy  m he 
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had  aroused  to  subside,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  promotion  of  a taste 
for  art  in  liis  countrymen,  adopting  this 
as  his  recreation  and  pleasure,  and  con- 
tinuing to  make  friends  among  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  in  his  own  city. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Marquand  has  been 
carefully  collecting  paintings  and  other 
beautiful  objects,  and  although  he  lias 
presented  a large  portion  of  these  to  the 
public,  his  house  still  contains  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  specimens  of  ce- 
ramics, painting,  and  sculpture.  This 
house,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  ef- 
forts to  break  the  unvaried  monotony  of 
our  streets,  was  designed  by  the  late  Rich- 
ard M.  Hunt,  and  is  a delightful  piece  of 
architecture,  its  interior  bearing  ample 
evidence  of  the  refined  taste  of  its  owner. 
Since  retiring  from  active  business  Mr. 
Marquand  has  devoted  more  and  more 
time  to  bis  favorite  pursuits.  His  collec- 
tions, which  have  been  made  personally 
and  with  great  care,  are  not  confined  to 
any  one  branch,  but  include  pictures,  por- 
celain, tapestries,  enamels— in  fact,  every- 
thing that  is  artistic  or  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts.  Neither  has  he  neg- 
lected the  cause  of  music,  having  acted 
as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  musical  fes- 
tivals held  some  years  ago  in  New  York 
under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Thomas. 
He  has  also  given  money  and  influence 
to  the  development  of  the  higher  class  of 
operatic  works  and  the  establishment  of 
a suitable  place  for  their  performance, 
and  stimulated  by  his  liberal  patronage 
a taste  for  orchestral  music  of  the  first 
order.  His  own  house  lias  on  many  oc- 
casions been  thrown  open  for  classical 
renderings,  when  the  musicians  outnum- 
bered the  listeners. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  one  whose  fine 
nature  inspired  him  to  study  and  foster 
the  beautiful  should  be  found  equally  sym- 
pathetic with  all  forms  of  education.  It 
is  many  years  since  he  began  a series  of 
benefactions  to  Princeton  University.  His 
first  contribution  enabled  the  institution 
to  build  a gymnasium.  Later  on  he  was 
the  principal  contributor  to  the  Art  Mu- 
seum, and  the  beautiful  Chapel — the  work 
of  Hunt — was  his  gift  also.  His  son,  Pro- 
fessor Allen  Marquand,  occupies  the  chair 
of  Art  and  Archaeology  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  by  his  devotion,  learning,  and 
liberality  reflects  honor  upon  the  father 
whose  artistic  bent  seems  to  be  reproduced 
in  him. 


All  of  Mr.  Marquand's  benefactions 
have  been  made  in  the  most  unostenta- 
tious manner  possible,  and  although  his 
gifts  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  have 
been  continual,  the  mode  of  their  presen- 
tation has  been  so  modest  and  unassum- 
ing that  their  importance  has  never  had 
proper  and  widespread  recognition.  He 
began  his  public  gifts  in  1880.  with  the 
wonderful  collection  of  Venetian  glass 
and  ancient  American  pottery;  this  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  two  collections 
of  Charvet  glass  and  the  presentation  in 
1882  of  the  superb  altar-piece  by  Luca 
della  Robbia;  after  this  a collection  of 
Russian  metal!  ic  reproductions  and  a fund 
for  the  Art  School  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars ; and  finally,  in  January,  1889,  he 
crowned  all  his  former  gifts  by  the  pres- 
entation of  his  collection  of  old  masters 
and  paintings  of  the  early  English  school. 

These  pictures  were  first  exhibited  in 
New  York  when,  in  1888,  Mr.  Marquand 
lent  them  to  the  museum.  A few  months 
later,  in  January,  1889,  he  presented  them 
outright,  with  no  conditions  attached  to 
the  gift  excepting  a modestly  expressed 
wish  that,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  they 
should  be  kept  together.  How  deeply 
this  munificent  gift  was  appreciated  by 
the  trustees  of  the  museum  is  amply  tes- 
tified in  the  elaborate  resolutions  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  thanks  that  were 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  Mr.  Marquand 
when  the  pictures  were  officially  accept- 
ed, which,  after  enumerating  his  differ- 
ent gifts,  concludes  with  this  tribute  to 
his  public-spirited  generosity:  “These 
several  donations  rank  high  among  the 
most  liberal  and  beneficent  contributions 
made  by  any  American  in  his  lifetime 
from  private  resources  for  a public  use.” 

In  forming  his  collection  Mr.  Marquand 
has  had  not  only  the  guidance  of  his  own 
cultivated  taste,  but  the  help  and  advice 
of  a number  of  eminent  painters  whom 
he  counts  among  his  personal  friends, 
and  the  result  of  all  this  care  and  intel- 
ligent selection  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ad- 
mirable group  of  pictures  that  hangs  at 
present  in  Eastern  Gallery  No.  2 of  the 
museum.  This  group,  with  some  addi- 
tions that  have  been  made  since  the  ori- 
ginal gift,  now  comprises  about  fifty-two 
paintings,  in  almost  every  instance  thor- 
oughly characteristic  examples  of  the 
painters  whose  names  they  bear. 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  the  partic- 
ular usefulness  of  making  such  a collec- 
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in  all  art  matters,  they  quite  naturally 
turned  to  him  for  help  in  their  new  enter- 
prise, and  although  he  was  not  a rich 
man  when  they  first  began  their  exhibi- 
tions, he  was  often  induced  to  attend  their 
sales  and  bid  upon  the  pictures,  and  sev- 
eral times  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
work  he  did  not  admire  because  lie  hap- 
pened to  prove  the  only  bidder.  It  was 
during  these  sales  that  Mr.  Marquand  be- 
came convinced  that  a really  good  picture 
rarely  failed  to  find  a ready  purchaser, 
and  he  determined  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  a comparatively  neglected  field, 
and  thus  began  his  collection  of  old  pic-, 
tures.  He  felt  sure  that  a group  of  paint- 
ings of  the  highest  order  would  be  unique 
and  invaluable,  for  although  the  museum 
at  the  outset  had  secured  a creditable  col- 
lection of  old  masters,  which  were  looked 
upon  at  the  time  of  their  purchase  as  a 
great  acquisition,  they  comprised  few  ex- 
amples of  the  first  order,  and  could  hardly 
be  compared  in  importance  with  even  the 
least  interesting  paintings  that  were  sub- 
sequently brought  together  by  Mr.  Mar- 
quand. The  value  to  the  public  of  such 
a collection  could  not  be  estimated;  but 
there  were  great  difficulties  lying  in  the 
way  of  any  collector  of  representative 
works.  In  the  first  place,  really  fine  ex- 
amples by  the  best  men  are  rarely  offered 
for  sale,  and  when  they  are,  every  effort 
is  always  made  by  foreign  museums  to 
secure  them  for  their  galleries,  and  the 
European  governments  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their  exportation. 
There  was  an  additional  drawback  in  the 
stupid  prejudice  that  imposed  an  almost 
prohibitive  entrance  tax  upon  works  of 
art  brought  into  the  United  States;  and 
on  several  of  the  paintings  that  Mr.  Mar- 
quand has  since  given  to  the  public  he 
was  forced  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in 
duties.  It  was  largely  through  his  exer- 
tions that  this  odious  tax  was  first  modi- 
fied and  finally  removed. 

In  giving  his  pictures  to  the  museum 
Mr.  Marquand  had  primarily  in  view  the 
benefit  they  would  confer  upon  students 
of  art,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  mis- 
sion has  been  more  than  accomplished. 
Painters  and  students  have  found  in  these 
a mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  they 
have  aided  and  encouraged  many  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
study  abroad;  but  its  educational  value 
is  not  restricted — or  rather  ought  not  to 
be  restricted— to  this  one  class;  the  pic- 
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tures  should  command  a far  more  general 
enthusiasm  and  appreciation. 

The  interest  we  feel  in  visiting  foreign 
galleries  comes  largely  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  drilled  to  admire  their  most 
celebrated  masterpieces,  and  all  that  we 
have  read  in  praise  of  these  famous  works 
has  its  influence  also.  We  are  usually 
quite  familiar  with  the  varied  reproduc- 
tions of  their  beauties,  and  almost  always 
meet  the  originals  as  old  and  valued 
friends.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  con- 
stantly mistake  association  for  apprecia- 
tion; if  this  were  not  so,  much  more  at- 
tention would  be  devoted  to  the  small 
but  wholly  satisfactory  little  gallery  that 
lies  open  at  our  doors,  where  every  paint- 
ing is  interesting,  and  several  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
more  advertised  European  collections. 

Where,  for  instance,  could  we  find  a 
more  satisfying  example  of  Vandyck’s 
English  manner  than  in  the  fine  portrait 
of  Janies,  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Rich- 
mond, that  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  Marquand  Gallery?  The  original  of 
this  noble  portrait  was  a near  relation  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
present  at  his  execution,  when  he  offered 
himself  to  the  executioner  as  a substitute 
for  the  King— a gallant  offer,  no  doubt, 
although  perhaps  a very  safe  one.  In 
this  painting  we  have  “ il  pittore  cava- 
lieresco”  in  his  most  distinguished  mood, 
for  although  the  picture  lacks  a trifle  of 
the  force  and  virility  that  characterize 
Vandyck’s  earlier  productions,  the  weak- 
ness in  the  painting  of  the  head  is  more 
than  atoned  for  by  an  additional  elegance 
and  distinction  which  seem  to  have  been 
developed  in  the  Flemish  painter  by  the 
English  type,  a quality  that  is  less  strong- 
ly emphasized  in  his  portraits  of  the  stolid 
yonkers  of  his  father-land. 

The  late  Lord  Leighton,  speaking  of 
this  picture  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Marquand, 
says:  “I  know  your  Vandyck  well;  it 
is  superb;  there  could  not  be  a finer 
specimen  of  the  master.  Of  course  my 
heart  bleeds  that  it  should  leave  this 
country;  you  will  understand  that;  and 
so  much  granted,  there  is  no  one  in 
whose  hands  I would  rather  know  it  be- 
yond our  shores  than  yours.  I heartily 
wish  you  joy  of  it.” 

There  is  another  Vandyck  in  this  gal- 
lery, the  portrait  of  a woman,  and  it  has 
some  qualities  that  the  larger  picture 
does  not  possess,  the  head  inf  particular 
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being  a beautiful  example  of  delicate  and 
refined  portraiture,  although,  taking  the 
canvas  as  a whole,  it  is  less*  satisfactory 
than  the  James  Stuart. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  the  won- 
der of  the  collection,  for  not  even  in  the 
famous  Dutch  galleries  could  a finer  Hals 
be  found  than  this  portrait  of  his  wife. 
A recent  critic  has  charged  Hals  with 
“playing  to  the  gallery.”  This  picture 
either  triumphantly  vindicates  the  paint- 
er from  this  accusation,  or  else  the  gal- 
leries of  Hals's  time  were  filled  with  a far 
more  intelligent  company  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  heights 
mentioned,  for  a more  sober,  restrained, 
and  direct  style  of  painting  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  The  painting  of  the  hands 
in  itself  is  a masterpiece,  and  the  judg- 
ment and  reserve  displayed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a bit  of  evening  sky,  seen  over 
intervening  spires  and  roofs,  that  is  placed 
next  to  the  gray  column  selected  as  a 
background  for  the  broadly  painted  head, 
could  hardly  be  rivalled  by  Velasquez 
himself.  Mr.  Horseley,  in  requesting  the 
loan  of  this  picture  for  an  exhibition  of 
old  masters  at  Burlington  House,  de- 
scribes it  as  “the  matchless  portrait  of 
Frau  Hals  by  her  potent  husband.”  Hals 
convinces  us  by  his  spontaneity  that  he 
loved  his  painting;  there  is  something  so 
hearty  and  joyous  about  his  work,  and 
he  always  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
seeming  to  have  no  trouble  or  hesitation 
in  doing  so.  What  the  aristocrat  Velas- 
quez did  for  the  royal  family  and  hidal- 
gos of  Spain,  Hals,  in  a more  homely 
manner,  has  dorte  for  the  good  people  of 
Holland,  painting  them  with  a convic- 
tion and  power  that  we  find  in  no  other 
of  the  Northern  painters,  however  brill- 
iant, for  to  us  the  strength  and  great- 
ness of  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  and  others 
equally  distinguished  lie  in  quite  a dif- 
ferent direction.  Perhaps  the  museum 
may  eventually  come  into  possession  of 
two  small  heads  by  Hals  that  are  now  in 
the  private  collection  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Have* 
meyer,  for  these,  together  with  the  por- 
trait of  Frau  Hals,  would  form  a group 
of  this  master's  work  difficult  to  rival  in 
any  country. 

A small  Susanna  by  Rubens  quite 
adequately  expresses  the  spirit  of  this 
painter  at  his  very  best.  Bathed  in  the 
rich  glow  of  color  in  which  he  delighted, 
it  is  far  more  convincing  than  the  life- 
size  portrait  of  a man  by  the  same  hand, 


which  seems  to  have  been  cleaned  or  re 
stored  in  a somewhat  bungling  manner. 
One  hand  in  this  portrait— the  left  one- 
still  retains  the  tone  of  the  original  paint- 
ing, but  the  face  and  right  hand  show  a 
strange  pinkish  whiteness  absolutely  out 
of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
and  although  the  face  still  shows  traces 
of  the  master's  brush,  one  cannot  help  de- 
ploring the  ravages  it  has  suffered.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  other  pictures  in  this 
collection  will  be  kept  from  such  injury. 
The  taste  that  covers  old  paintings  with 
varnish  until  they  shine  like  new  coaches, 
and  the  vandalism  that  permits  their 
clumsy  restoration,  can  only  be  deplored. 
A mania  for  doing  just  this  thing  seems 
lately  to  have  seized  upon  the  guardians 
of  several  celebrated  collections.  In  the 
Old  Pinacothek  in  Munich  a number  of 
the  finest  Vandycks  have  been  refur- 
bished in  this  manner  until  scarcely  a 
trace  of  their  power  and  beauty  remains, 
and  411  old  saint  by  Diirer  has  been  given 
a new  red  cloak  that  would  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  most  untamed  savage.  Sure- 
ly it  is  better  to  possess  the  merest  rem- 
nant of  the  original  work  than  a value- 
less patched-up  restoration.  The  hand 
that  undertakes  these  restorations  is  al- 
ways that  of  a bungler,  for  no  really  great 
painter  would  assume  such  a task,  and 
only  a painter  of  the  first  order  would 
be  capable  of  carrying  out  the  master's 
intention.  The  paintings  can  by  care  be 
preserved  from  dampness  and  other 
causes  of  premature  decay,  varnish  can 
be  administered  sparingly  when  it  is  real- 
ly needed,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  genius 
that  produced  these  masterpieces  let  us 
keep  them  from  further  profanation. 

The  little  Van  der  Meer  of  the  collec- 
tion is  unique  in  its  beauty.  Mr.  Mar- 
quand  chanced  upon  it  quite  unexpected- 
ly. He  was  taken  one  day  by  a friend 
in  Paris  to  see  a Vandyck,  and  this  pic- 
ture was  shown  him  as  an  after  thought. 
There  are  few  examples  of  this  painter's 
work  in  existence,  and  Mr.  Marquand  has 
secured  one  of  the  very  best,  and  by  so 
doing  has  added  another  geni  to  his  pic- 
tures. On  the  little  canvas  the  very  last 
word  in  genre  painting  has  been  said.  It 
is  so  modern  in  feeling  and  treatment 
that  one  wonders  how  any  later  painter 
can  be  foolhardy  enough  to  attempt  over 
again  the  problems  that  Van  der  Meer 
has  managed  to  solve  so  satisfactorily. 
Here  are  to  be  found  finish  that  never 
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LA  GOM  MEUSE. 

BY  CHAKLES  BELMONT  DAVIS. 


THREE  of  the  four  lodgers  at  No.  51 
were  watching  the  sun  set  through 
the  high,  naked  poplars  across  the  Arno, 
and  they  regarded  it  with  a sympathetic 
interest  almost  worthy  of  the  cause. 

The  last  cab  of  the  afternoon  parade 
was  slowly  crawling  like  a drunken  bee- 
tle down  the  road  towards  the  gates  of  the 
Cascine.  The  clacking  of  the  driver’s 
whip  had  long  passed  out  of  hearing,  and 
there  remained  no  sound  to  disturb  them 
— nothing  but  the  three  seated  there  on 
the  gray  stone  bench  watching  the  red 
disc  disappear  behind  the  green  banks 
across  the  river.  In  the  centre  sat  the 
Countess,  a great  bunch  of  violets  at  her 
waist,  her  hands  half  hidden  with  pearls 
and  emeralds,  and  soiled  balayeuse  show- 
ing at  the  edge  of  her  skirt.  On  the  right 
was  the  Baron,  with  his  eyes  fixed  across 
the  tiny  stream  watching  the  red  sky 


fading  into  the  first  gray  tints  of  the 
coming  night. 

The  American  sat  on  the  left.  His 
face  was  clear  cut  and  deeply  furrowed— 
furrowed  by  the  plough  of  excess  and  un- 
rest. When  instincts  sentimental  and 
good  had  come  into  his  life,  he  had  treat- 
ed them  as  a gardener  treats  sprouting 
weeds.  He  had  struck  them  down  and 
tossed  away  the  roots.  The  fact  that 
the  weeds  still  grew  perhaps  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  his  face  was  not  yet  alto- 
gether bad. 

They  had  left  No.  51  separately  this 
particular  afternoon,  and  had  met,  as  they 
generally  did  meet  every  evening  now,  on 
this  quiet  bench,  where  the  Florentines  or 
the  tourists  seldom  came. 

No.  51  was  pretty  much  like  every  other 
house  on  the  block  of  which  it  formed  the 
centre.  They  were  all  heavy,  gloomy 
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places  of  modern  building,  which  took  on 
much  of  the  air  of  the  old  palaces.  Their 
fronts  were  of  gray  stone  and  gray  plas- 
ter and  gray  shutters,  which  seemed  for- 
ever shut  against  the  sun  of  summer  and 
winter  alike.  Inside,  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  cheap  wall-paper, or  the  cheaper 
stencil  of  modern  Italian  art.  The  fur- 
niture was  as  un picturesque  as  the  ill- 
painted  amorous  Cupids  above  it,  and  the 
rooms  were  always  furnished.  The  ten- 
ants of  this  particular  neighborhood  did 
not  come  with  their  own  pet  chairs  and 
table-linen.  They  took  their  rooms  by 
the  month.  Sometimes  they  left  in  a 
day,  sometimes  after  many  years,  but 
their  affairs  and  their  futures  seemed  to 
depend  largely  on  the  next  day’s  mail. 
The  letter-carriers, however,  were  not  very 
much  occupied  hereabouts.  The  lodgers 
conducted  their  transactions  through  the 
poste  res  tan  te. 

Almost  every  town  and  every  city  of 
both  continents  has  numbered  among 
its  people  men,  and  occasionally  wo- 
men, who  have  left  their  homes  under 
what  is  tactfully  referred  to  as  a cloud. 
American  young  men  from  the  States 
and  Englishmen  usually  seek  a new  life 
in  the  West  or  Australia,  or  assist  their 
peculiar  talents  to  a broader  outlet  in  the 
republics  of  South  America,  where  they 
enter  into  large  financial  contracts  with 
a dubious  dynasty,  or  form  a little  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  men  or  the  women  of  the  East. 
When  the  cloud  has  formed  over  them 
in  their  own  little  town,  their  desire  to 
visit  far-distant  lands,  if  such  desire  they 
ever  had,  vanishes  as  does  their  hope  of  a 
new  life  in  this  material  world.  They 
take  what  goods  they  may,  and  these  bad 
people  of  the  East  follow  the  cloud  that 
lias  obscured  their  fair  name  with  the 
same  persistency  that  once  upon  a time 
the  good  people  of  the  East  followed  the 
star  that  finally  rested  over  Bethlehem. 
But  this  cloud  never  rests;  it  moves  on 
with  an  unerring  relentlessness.  Its 
course  has  been  unreasonably  shaped,  but 
it  varies  never.  There  are  some  towns 
on  which  its  shadow  has  happily  sel- 
dom fallen,  and  there  are  others  which 
are  rarely  free  from  its  pall.  The  advent- 
urers and  adventuresses  of  the  East  are 
those  who  live  in  its  shadow,  and  al- 
though it  may  change  from  gray  to 
black,  it  is  always  there,  a spec*  in  the 
deep  blue  dome  of  the  Riviera,  or  a mere 


zephyr  hurrying  across  the  clear  sky  that 
lights  the  Paris  boulevards  and  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  on  a warm  May  morning. 

50  trivial  is  it  sometimes  that  it  finds  its 
owner  well  settled  as  a member  of  clubs, 
or  playing  the  role  of  grande  dame  in  the 
salons  of  the  great  world,  sometimes  at 
court.  But  the  little  speck  or  the  zephyr 
grows  in  size  and  darkness,  until  they  who 
live  in  its  shadow  must  once  more  take 
up  their  chattels  and  follow  its  course  on 
and  on  in  its  chosen  circuit. 

The  four  clouds  of  the  four  lodgers  at 

51  were  just  now  hovering  over  Flor- 
ence, a condition  which  brought  no  par- 
ticular benefit  either  to  the  permanent 
residents  of  that  town  or  the  lodgers  them- 
selves. The  weather  was  bad,  the  times 
were  worse,  and  every  morning  the  pa- 
pers told  of  the  clear  days  and  the  brill- 
iant opening  of  the  winter  season  in 
Paris,  and  of  how  the  advance-guard 
were  already  comfortably  settled  at  Nice 
and  Monte  Carlo.  And  yet  the  four  lodg- 
ers still  hung  dismally  on  in  the  city  of 
flowers.  For  what  reason,  they  did  not 
explain  to  each  other.  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  could  have  done  so  even  to  them- 
sel  ves. 

There  had  been  silence  for  some  min- 
utes when  the  fourth  lodger  announced 
her  arrival  by  the  sharp  clanging  of  a 
bicycle  bell.  She  came  to  a sudden  halt 
in  front  of  them,  jumped  from  her  ma- 
chine, folded  her  arms  over  the  handle- 
bar, and  burying  her  chin  in  her  breast, 
gazed  tentatively  at  the  three  friends  in 
front  of  her.  She  was  dressed  in  a very 
short  skirt,  a pair  of  leggings,  and  a tight 
tailor-made  waist.  The  most  striking 
things  about  her  were  her  very  small, 
trim  figure,  and  a face  that  would  have 
been  more  in  keeping  on  the  walls  of  the 
Botticelli  room  in  the  Belle  Arti  than  on 
a young  woman  generally  known  as  “ La 
Gommeuse.”  She  was  Parisienne  from 
the  tips  of  her  varnished  boots  to  the  di- 
vided crown  of  her  brown  Alpine  hat, 
and  she  had  an  amount  of  esprit  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  her  extremely  dimin- 
utive body.  Unlike  her  three  compan- 
ions, she  rejoiced  in  being  a conspicuous 
individual  in  the  life  of  Florence  of  that 
day.  She  drove  in  the  Cascine,  and  was 
a distinguished  habituee  of  the  opera  and 
the  cafe  chantant,  and  would  have  given 
up  her  dinner  for  a week  rather  than 
have  missed  a day  at  the  races  at  any 
track  within  a day’s  journey  from  Flor- 
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ence.  As  a matter  of  fact,  tlie  place  did 
not  satisfy  her,  but  she  always  did  her 
best  to  get  what  she  could  out  of  it.  “ Je 
suis  Parisienne”  was  her  motto  and  inva- 
riable conclusion  to  all  discussions,  and 
her  popularity  was  therefore  not  very 
great  in  Italy. 

“You  are  a jolly-looking  crew,1’  she 
said  to  the  trio  on  the  bench.  “You  sit 
here  and  look  at  the  sunset  like  lovers 
who  haven’t  got  enough  to  pay  for  a 
marriage  license.” 

“You  are  not  so  interesting,”  said  the 
Baron,  “ when  you  tell  unpleasant  truths 
as  when  you  draw  to  a greater  extent  on 
your  youthful  imagination.  Take  a cig- 
arette, and  tell  us  what  you  did  last 
night.  By  your  make-up,  I should  im- 
agine you  were  doing  a cafe  chantant.” 

“No,”  said  La  Gommeuse ; “comic 
opera  at  the  Arena.  Sale  place,  that  Are- 
na, but  very  amusing  last  night.” 

“ What  was  amusing?”  asked  the  Amer- 
ican. “ You  or  the  opera?” 

“I  was,”  said  La  Gommeuse;  “very 
amusing.  Do  vou  know  that  brute  Ca- 
telli?” 

“ No,”  said  the  American,  “but  I sup- 
pose from  the  fact  that  you  call  him  the 
brute  Catelli  that  he  said  4 bellina’  as  you 
passed  him,  and  that  you  promptly  hit 
him.” 

“I  did,”  said  La  Gommeuse,  “with  my 
parasol,  three  times.” 

“Really,”  broke  in  the  Baron,  “ for  a 
high-bred  Parisienne — ” 

“ Je  suis  une  dame  tr£s  nerveuse.” 
La  Gommeuse  was  becoming  excited. 

“ Nervous  is  good,”  said  the  American. 

“ Don’t  that  Italian  suppose  that  I knew 
I was  good-looking  before  I ever  came  to 
this  old  place?” 

“There’s  a letter,” said  the  Countess,  as 
she  tossed  a thick  envelope  to  the  French 
girl.  “ Read  it— it  may  keep  you  quiet.” 

La  Gommeuse  glanced  at  the  address, 
and  then  looked  up  to  see  if  they  had  no- 
ticed the  red  blood  that  tingled  through 
her  cheeks.  No  one  had  ever  seen  her 
blush,  and  they  did  not  notice  it  on  this 
occasion,  even  had  the  blushes  ever  exist- 
ed. La  Gommeuse  stuck  the  letter  in  her 
pocket  and  relit  her  cigarette. 

“ You  don’t  seem  very  keen  about  your 
correspondent,”  said  the  American. 

La  Gommeuse  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. “ It’s  the  same  old  story,”  she  an- 
swered. 

44  Judging  by  the  bulk  of  the  envelope,” 


said  the  Baron,  44  the  story  must  be  a long 
one.  ” 

“Long  or  short,”  said  La  Gommeuse, 
“draw  a line  under  it  and  add  it  up — the 
total  says,  4 Come  back.’  ” 

44  Where?” 

44  To  Paris — to  me.” 

“I  have  a nodding  acquaintance  with 
Paris,”  said  the  American.  44  Who  is 
4 me’?” 

“My  husband,” said  La  Gommeuse. 

The  three  friends  sitting  on  the  bench 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  then  turned 
their  gaze  on  the  gravel  sidewalk.  For 
a moment  there  was  a constrained  si- 
lence. The  American  was  the  first  to 
break  it. 

44  Why  aren’t  you  always  funny?”  he 
said  ; 44  that’s  my  idea  of  real  humor.” 

La  Gommeuse  straightened  her  little 
body  and  clasped  her  hands  about  her 
knees.  44  Is  it?”  she  answered.  44  Per- 
haps you  think  I haven’t  got  a husband. 
He’s  a lot  better  than  you  will  ever  be.” 

4 4 Don’t  talk  about  the  future,”  said  the 
American;  “the  past  has  reached  my 
limit  as  a weight-carrier.” 

La  Gommeuse  glanced  defiantly  at  the 
trio  facing  her. 

44  You  three,”  she  said,  “have  been 
pretty  good  friends  of  mine,  but  I never 
told  you  my  story  because  you  never  told 
me  yours.  I know  you’ve  got  one,  but  it 
wasn’t  my  place  to  ask  for  it.  I’ll  tell 
you  mine  gratis.  I am  married,  and  I 
married  well.  He  owns  a shop  on  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  near  the  Bon  Marchd.  Pas 
grande  chose,  but  he  is  rich.  I had  my 
carriage,  two  men  on  the  box — every- 
thing.” 

The  Countess  nodded  her  head  at  the 
girl  as  a sign  to  discontinue,  but  the  lat- 
ter was  excited  and  ran  on. 

44  There  were  two  marriages  that  day  at 
the  Madeleine,  and  I saw  the  other  wo- 
man afterwards  at  the  Cascade.  She  sat 
near  me.  I saw  her  lace,  and  I saw  the 
men  who  were  with  her.  She  outclassed 
me,  and  when  she  passed  me  she  looked 
me  all  over  as  a duchess  looks  at  the 
monkeys  in  the  Jardin  d’Acclimation.  I 
hated  her,  and  I hated  the  man  who  had 
married  me — everything!” 

44  Notwithstanding,”  said  the  American, 
“I’ll  bet  she  had  two  homely  sisters  in 
pink.  I don't  know  why,  but  good- 
looking  Paris  brides  always  have  two 
homely,  sisters  in  pink,  and  yet  I sup- 
pose the  sisters  must  marry  sometimes.” 
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“No,  they  weren't/'  said  La  Goto-  I left  him,  I not  only  took  all  that  lie 
meuse;  i‘  they  were  in  blue,  and  I hated  had  given  me,  but  I went  to  the  safe — 
them  too.  I knew  they  all  had  some-  do  you  understand ? the  safe— and  I took 
thing  I had  not,  ami  l cried  and  made  a every  tiling  there  was  in  it — twenty  thou 
fool  of  myself.  Not  before  them,  but  sand  francs.  I went  down  into  the  shop 
afterwards.  I was  sorry  for  what  I had  with  a candle  and  robbed  my  own  hus- 
done.  I was  sorry  for  what  my  mother  baud,  and  put  the  money  with  the  rings 
had  done  for  me.  I was  a shopkeeper's  he  had  given  me  in  a hag.  and  stole  nut 
wife,  and  I wanted  to  be  a great  woman,  of  the  house  in  the  night.  For  one  day 
with  a husband  who  sat  on  the  terrace  of  I lived  in  the  same  town  with  him,  and 
the  Epatants.  I told  him  so.  I told  then  I knew  what  sort  of  a woman  1 
hint  he  had  ruined  my  chance  in  life.  I was.  But  it  was  too  late,  so  1 took  the 
forgot  that  he  h&d  raised  me  from  no-  money  and  came  here,  where  1 heard 
thing.  I didn't  know  the  world  then;  I there  was  sunshine,  and  what  have  I 
didn't  see  things  as  they  were,  and  so  I found  V* 

left  him  — and  came  law.  I hated  the.  The  girl  threw  herself  on  the  grass  ami 
world — I mean  other  women  — then  ; but.  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  going  to  break, 
good  God!  how  I hate  it  now!  ’ Fora  few  moments  there  was  silence,  and 

“ And.  yet  he  says  come  back/  said  then  suddenly  she  jumped  to  her  feet, 

the  Baron.  brushed  her  sleeve  across  her  eyes,  and 

1 Yes,  he  says ‘come  back/ arid  T wish  the  next  moment  was  riding  like  mad 
to  God  that  I could.”  down  the  grave)  path. 

‘k  It's  not  far/’  remarked  the  Countess.  “ And  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
La  Goinmeuse  closed  tier  teeth  sharply  that  story  is/'  said  the  Baron,  “that  l be- 
nntl  turned  away  to  the  netting  sun.  k‘  But  lieve  it.1’ 

I can't,  I can't/’  she  whispered;  “ Yes?”  said  the  American.  “ Exhibit 

“ You  can't/'  B.  I mean  that  fat  letter  with  the  Paris 

“ No/’  said  the  girl,  “ l can’t.  When  post  mark,  certain ]y  was  m her  favor/’ 
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“ Rather,  but  why  exhibit  B?” 

The  American  hesitated.  “ Ob,  I don’t 
know,  except  I always  call  important 
documentary  evidence  exhibit  B s.  There 
was  once  an  exhibit  B that  had  a great 
effect  on  my  future.  In  fact,  the  future 
of  a large  country,  because  it  was  the  di- 
rect cause  of  my  leaving  it,  and  I don’t 
suppose  I’ll  ever  go  back.” 

“ That  is  rather  rough  on  the  country,” 
said  the  Countess;  “and  it  was  a large 
country  too.” 

44  Well,  yes,  it  was  a pretty  large  coun- 
try, but  it  might  have  been  a good  deal 
larger  and  still  too  small  for  me  and  that 
particular  exhibit  B,”  said  the  Ameri- 
can. 

44 1 wonder,”  mused  the  Baron,  “if  she’ll 
ever  turn  her  back  on  her  friends  and — ” 

44  Friends?”  asked  the  American. 

The  Baron  rested  his  white  pointed 
beard  on  the  head  of  his  cane,  and  con- 
tinued, unmoved: 

44  Companions  would  perhaps  be  the 
better  word.  Turn  her  back  on  her  com- 
panions, and  look  at  the  sun  setting  and 
green  banks  and  water  that  moves?” 

44  And  wear  dowel's  at  her  waist,”  said 
the  American. 

The  Countess  involuntarily  put  her 
hand  to  the  bunch  of  violets,  as  a man 
suddenly  feels  for  the  safety  of  his  watch 
in  a crowd. 

44  Perhaps,”  she  said,  “if  she  live  long 
enough.” 

The  Baron  raised  his  eyes  to  the  hea- 
vens in  a silent  protest.  Two  sparrows 
fluttered  up  and  swung  merrily  on  the 
branches  of  a little  naked  bush  in  front 
of  them.  For  a few  moments  there  was 
silence  as  they  chirped  on  the  swinging 
branch  so  conscious  of  themselves  and  so 
heedless  of  the  rest  of  the  living  world 
about  them. 

44 1 have  made,”  said  the  Baron,  “twen- 
ty thousand  francs  many  times  in  twenty 
minutes.” 

“And  I,”  answered  the  American, 
“have  lost  as  much  many  times  in  as 
many  seconds.” 

“One-third,” continued  the  Baron,  “of 
that  twenty  thousand  is  a considerable 
fraction  under  seven  thousand.” 

“Three  of  those  considerable  fractions 
would  make  one  thousand  francs,”  said 
the  American.  44  Travelling  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  bank  presidents  and  detec- 
tive bureaus  have  always  given  me  credit 
for  doing  things  well.” 
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The  two  men,  having  spoken,  directed 
their  attention  to  the  sparrows,  who  had 
fluttered  down  from  the  branch  and  were 
pecking  for  their  supper ^at  the  base  of 
the  bush.  The  Countess  was  examining, 
with  much  interest,  a large  diamond  on 
the  second  finger  of  her  right  hand.  The 
American,  still  apparently  looking  at  the 
hungry  sparrows,  continued  the  conver- 
sation : 

“Yes,  it  is  a very  pretty  stone,  but 
still  I think  the  tout  ensemble  would  be 
the  gainer  by  its  abseuce.  The  pearls 
and  emeralds  are  so  effective  in  them- 
selves.” 

“If,”  said  the  Baron,  “we  who  are 
supposed  to  live  by  our  wits,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  by  our  remittances,  had 
not  suffered  so  much  of  late  by  this  de- 
cline in  American  securities — ” Here  he 
looked  at  the  American. 

“That,”  said  the  latter,  “is  a question 
of  investment.  I made  my  money  quick- 
ly, very  quickly,  even  for  America,  and 
the  least  thing  they  say  about  me  is  that 
I am  living  on  my  capital.  I divided  it 
when  I was  thirty  into  twenty  equal 
shares,  so  my  income  is  assured  me  for 
that  time  at  least.  Seven  thousand  francs 
would  deprive  me  of  my  annual  effort  at 
Monte  Carlo,  or  I might  let  the  Grand 
Prix  go  by  this  year.” 

“Or  you  might,”  suggested  the  Baron, 
“ deprive  yourself  of  a few  months  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty  years:  a few  months 
would  not  matter  so  very  much,  after 
all.” 

“No,”  said  the  American,  “especially 
if  they  happen  to  fall  due  in  the  winter. 
I hate  cold  weather.” 

The  Countess  had  taken  off  her  ring 
now,  and  was  moving  it  between  the  mid- 
dle fingei*s  of  her  hands  so  that  the  last 
rays  of  the  daylight  fell  full  upon  its 
many  faces  and  clean-cut  edges. 

“Mv  next  remittance  will  not  come  for 
at  least  a week, ’’said  the  Baron  ; 44 1 should 
have  to  borrow  from  one  of  you.” 

The  Countess  and  the  American  glanced 
at  each  other.  The  Baron  had  long  been 
considered  the  banker  of  No.  51.  He  had 
always  shown  much  pride  in  his  solvency, 
and  it  seemed  strange  that  it  was  he  who 
was  to  be  the  borrower.  The  sun  had 
disappeared  now  behind  the  hill,  the  little 
birds  had  flown  to  a better  pasture,  and 
the  three  were  quite  alone.  The  first  chill 
breeze  of  the  coming  night  blew  down 
from  the  high,  white-capped  mountains, 
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and  the  evening  mist  rose  slowly  from 
the  sluggish  stream  at  their  feet.  The 
Countess  pulled  her  fur  cloak  about  her 
shoulders,  and  the  three  lodgers  walked 
slowly  back  through  the  deserted  park  to 
their  enforced  home. 

The  weather  had  turned  cold  and  stormy, 
and  the  next  day  found  the  stone  streets 
a checker-board  of  puddles  and  the  Arno 
a rushing  mass  of  mud  and  debris  from 
the  mountains.  It  was  raining  hard  as 
the  four  lodgers  left  No.  61  and  drove  in 
a closed,  ill-smelling  cab  to  the  station, 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  night  train  for 
Paris.  It  was  out  of  season,  and  the  rain 
and  cold  had  driven  the  men  who  usually 
lounge  about  the  platform  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  old  station. 

And  so  the  four  lodgers  stood  alone, 
huddled  together  in  a little  group  in  front 
of  an  empty  compartment.  The  Ameri- 
can said  something  about  meeting  in  the 
spring,  and  regards  to  his  friends  at  the 
Jockey  Club.  The  Baron  raised  his  hat 
as  if  to  add  decorum  to  his  decorous  words 
of  farewell,  which  he  delivered  in  the  best 
of  French.  The  Baron  always  spoke  the 
best  of  French  immediately  after  dinner 
and  on  occasions  when  the  finer  emotions 
were  to  be  expressed.  La  Gomraeuse,  in 
a great  fur  coat  and  a cloth  hat  but  half 
covering  her  mass  of  curls,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  group,  reaching  hardly  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  Countess.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  flickering  gas-jet  they 
could  see  that  she  was  smiling;  it  was  a 
little  forced  perhaps,  but  the  trio  that  she 
was  so  soon  to  leave  could  hardly  inspire 
mirth  as  they  stood  there  with  the  wind 
whistling  down  the  deserted  platform. 
But  in  this  moment  of  farewell  she  still 
found  the  words  ready  which  had  so  often 
smoothed  out  their  troubles  and  many 
nights  taken  the  place  of  a friend's  hand 
as  they  lay  on  a bed  of  sickness. 

44  Not  later  than  Grand  Prix  day,” 
she  ran  on ; “ and  if  I am  in  the  pelouse, 
you  must  come  and  speak  to  me  and  tell 
me  if  Blanc  and  Rothschild  have  their 
money  on.  And  then  some  morning  just 
we  four  will  go  toVillebon,  where  your 
great  friends  will  not  be  likely  to  see  you 
breakfasting  up  in  the  trees  with  your 
friend  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie.” 

The  last  bell  rang;  the  conductor  came 
forward  to  close  the  door.  The  Countess 
took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
twice  on  the  mass  of  curls  over  the  clear 


broad  forehead.  44  Au  revoir,”  was  all 
she  said,  and  pressed  the  bunch  of  violets 
into  her  hand.  The  girl  jumped  into  the 
empty  carriage,  the  door  was  slammed 
after  her,  and  the  outline  of  a small  face 
pressed  against  the  glass  was  the  last  they 
saw  of  La  Gommeuse. 

When  the  train  had  passed  beyond  the 
station  lights,  the  girl  threw  herself  on 
the  broad  cushions  and  lay  for  some  mo- 
ments looking  up  at  the  dim  lamp  in  the 
roof  of  the  compartment.  “Thank  God, 
it  is  over,”  she  said  aloud,  and  raised  the 
violets  to  her  lips.  But  they  were  old 
and  stale,  and  they  reminded  her  of  things 
that  were  gone.  She  jumped  to  the  floor, 
and  letting  the  window  fall,  threw  the 
flowers  far  out  into  the  night.  For  a 
moment  she  leaned  against  the  frame,  the 
wind  blowing  back  her  curls  and  baring 
her  forehead  to  the  cold  drops  of  the  driv- 
ing rain.  Through  the  darkness  she 
could  see  the  faint  black  outlines  of  the 
Duomo,  and,  rising  at  its  side,  the  Cam- 
panile, which  is  the  sign  of  Florence. 
With  drawn  lips  she  gazed  into  the  dark- 
ness until  the  lines  of  the  great  cathedral 
faded  into  the  night/and  then,  still  hold- 
ing by  the  window-sill,  she  sank  sobbing 
to  her  knees  and  rested  her  head  upon  her 
hands.  44 1 am  going  back,”  she  said — 
44 1 am  going  back.''  And  so  she  was  go- 
ing back — back  to  Paris, with  its  sunshine 
and  its  green  Bois,  back  to  the  boule- 
vards and  the  theatres  and  the  caf6s  and 
the  myriads  of  lights,  back  to  her  home, 
and  back  to  the  man  she  loved. 

The  three  figures  on  the  platform 
watched  the  train  until  it  turned  the 
curve  and  the  rear  lights  had  disappeared 
into  the  darkness.  Then  they  passed  out, 
through  the  hot  station,  past  the  long  line 
of  dripping  cabs,  and  through  the  narrow 
streets  to  the  Arno.  The  circle  of  lamps 
stretching  from  the  Old  Bridge  to  the 
Casein e hung,  in  the  rain-swept  night, 
like  a great  necklace  of  cheap, unpolished 
topaz.  The  Countess  walked  in  the  mid- 
dle, holding  an  arm  of  each  of  her  com- 
panions. Their  heavy  coats  were  but- 
toned tight  over  their  chins  and  mouths, 
and  their  hats  were  pulled  far  over  their 
faces.  Even  had  they  been  able,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  would  have  spoken.  By 
a silent  understanding  they  had  refused 
the  offers  of  the  many  drivers  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  had  gone  far  out  of  their  way  in 
returning  by  the  Arno.  For  some  reason 
best  known  to  themselves, each  wished  to 
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delay  as  long  as  possible  the  return  to 
their  common  home.  And  so  they  wan- 
dered on  through  the  mist  and  rain,  meet- 
ing no  one  until  they  found  the  porter  at 
51  waiting  to  put  out  the  lights. 

“Good-night,”  called  the  American, 
aud  ran  up  the  stone  steps,  two  at  a bound. 
The  Baron  and  the  Countess  followed 
him  slowly.  The  man  was  in  advance, 
and  as  he  passed  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment where  La  Gommeuse  had  lived,  he 


slightly  raised  li is  hat,  a last  token  of  re- 
spect to  the  girl  who  had  so  lately  passed 
out  of  their  lives.  The  Countess  stopped, 
and  leaned  against  the  balustrade  whilst 
she  caught  her  breath. 

“One  might  think  by  your  bow,  Bar- 
on,” she  said,  “that  you  were  passing  a 
funeral.” 

“ No,”  he  answered ; “ on  the  contrary, 
this  time  it  is  the  dead  who  salutes  the 
living.” 


PREPAREDNESS  FOR  NAVAL  WAR. 


BY  CAPTAIN  A. 

11HE  problem  of  preparation  for  war  in 
. modern  times  is  both  extensive  and 
complicated.  As  in  the  construction  of 
the  individual  ship,  where  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  conflicting  requirements  has  re- 
sulted, according  to  a common  expression, 
in  a compromise,  the  most  dubious  of  all 
military  solutions  — giving  something  to 
all,  and  all  to  none,— so  preparation  for 
war  involves  many  conditions,  often  con- 
tradictory one  to  another,  at  times  almost 
irreconcilable.  To  satisfy  all  of  these 
passes  the  ingenuity  of  the  national  Trea- 
sury, powerless  to  give  the  whole  of  what 
is  demanded  by  the  representatives  of 
the  different  elements,  which,  in  duly 
ordered  proportion,  constitute  a com- 
plete scheme  of  national  military  policy, 
whether  for  offence  or  defence.  Unable 
to  satisfy  all,  and  too  often  equally  una- 
ble to  say,  frankly,  “This  one  is  chief; 
to  it  you  others  must  yield,  except  so  far 
as  you  contribute  to  its  greatest  efficien- 
cy,” either  the  pendulum  of  the  govern- 
ment's will  swings  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  or,  in  the  attempt  to  be  fair  all 
round,  all  alike  receive  less  than  they  ask, 
and  for  their  theoretical  completeness  re- 
quire. In  other  words,  the  contents  of 
the  national  purse  are  distributed,  instead 
of  being  concentrated  upon  a leading  con- 
ception, adopted  after  due  deliberation, 
and  maintained  with  conviction. 

The  creation  of  material  for  war,  under 
modern  conditions,  requires  a length  of 
time  which  does  not  permit  the  postpone- 
ment of  it  to  the  hour  of  impending  hos- 
tilities. To  put  into  the  water  a first-class 
battle-ship,  fully  armored,  within  a year 
after  the  laying  of  her  keel,  as  has  latter- 
ly been  done  in  England,  is  justly  con- 
sidered an  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
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the  nation's  resources  for  naval  ship- 
building; and  there  yet  remained  to  be 
done  the  placing  of  her  battery,  and  many 
other  matters  of  principal  detail  essential 
to  her  readiness  for  sea.  This  time  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  less  for  ourselves, 
doing  our  utmost. 

War  is  simply  a political  movement, 
though  violent  and  exceptional  in  its 
character.  However  sudden  the  occasion 
from  which  it  arises,  it  results  from  ante- 
cedent conditions,  the  general  tendency 
of  which  should  be  manifest  long  before 
to  the  statesmen  of  a nation,  and  to  at 
least  the  reflective  portion  of  the  people. 
In  such  anticipation,  such  forethought, 
as  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  lies 
the  best  hope  of  the  best  solution — peace 
by  ordinary  diplomatic  action ; peace  by 
timely  agreement,  while  men's  heads  are 
cool,  and  the  crisis  of  fever  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  inflammatory  utterances 
of  an  unscrupulous  press,  to  which  agi- 
tated public  apprehension  means  increase 
of  circulation.  But  while  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  by  sagacious  prevision  is 
the  laurel  of  the  statesman, which,  in  fail- 
ing to  achieve  except  by  force,  he  takes 
from  his  own  brow  and  gives  to  the  war- 
rior, it  is  none  the  less  a necessary  part  of 
his  official  competence  to  recognize  that 
in  public  disputes,  as  in  private,  there  is 
not  uncommonly  on  both  sides  an  ele- 
ment of  right,  real  or  really  believed, 
which  prevents  either  party  from  yield- 
| ing,  and  that  it  is  better  for  men  to  fight 
I than,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  refuse  to 
I support  their  convictions  of  justice.  How 
i deplorable  the  war  between  the  North 
land  South!  but  more  deplorable  by  far 
'had  it  been  that  either  had  flinched  from 
'the  maintenance  of  what  it  believed  to  he 
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fundamental  right.  On  questions  of  mere- 
ly material  interest  men  may  yield;  on 
matters  of  principle  they  may  be  honestly 
in  the  wrong;  but  a conviction  of  right, 
even  though  mistaken,  if  yielded  without 
contention,  entails  a deterioration  of  char- 
acter, except  in  the  presence  of  force  de- 
monstrably irresistible  — and  sometimes 
even  then.  Death  before  dishonor  is  a 
phrase  that  at  times  has  been  infamously 
abused,  but  it  none  the  less  contains  a 
vital  truth. 

To  provide  a force  adequate  to  maintain 
the  nation's  cause,  and  to  ensure  its  readi- 
ness for  immediate  action  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, are  the  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a state,  in  its  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  Such  a force  is  a 
necessary  outcome  of  the  political  condi- 
tions which  affect,  or,  as  can  be  foreseen, 
may  probably  affect,  the  international  re- 
lations of  the  country.  Its  existence  at 
all  and  its  size  are,  or  should  be,  the  re- 
flection of  the  national  consciousness  that 
in  this,  that,  or  the  other  direction  lie 
clear  national  interests— for  which  each 
generation  is  responsible  to  futurity — or 
national  duties,  equally  clear  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  matter  lies  at  the  door, 
like  Lazarus  at  the  rich  man's  gate.  The 
question  of  when,  or  how,  action  shall  be 
taken  which  may  result  in  hostilities,  is 
indeed  a momentous  one,  having  regard 
to  the  dire  evils  of  war  ; but  it  is  the  ques- 
tion of  a moment,  of  the  last  moment  to 
which  can  be  postponed  a final  determina- 
tion of  such  tremendous  consequence.  To 
this  determination  preparation  forwarhas 
only  this  relation:  that  it  should  be  ade- 
quate to  the  utmost  demand  that  can  then 
be  made  upon  it,  and,  if  possible,  so  im- 
posing that  it  will  prevent  war  ensuing, 
upon  the  firm  presentation  of  demands 
which  the  nation  believes  to  be  just. 
Such  a conception,  so  stated,  implies  no 
more  than  defence  — defence  of  the  na- 
tion's rights  or  of  the  nation's  duties,  al- 
though such  defence  may  take  the  shape 
of  aggressive  action,  the  only  safe  course 
in  war. 

Logically,  therefore,  a nation  which 
proposes  to  provide  itself  with  a naval 
or  military  organization  adequate  to  its 
needs,  must  begin  by  considering,  not 
what  is  the  largest  army  or  navy  in  the 
world,  with  the  view  of  rivalling  it,  but 
what  there  is  in  the  political  status  of  the 
world,  including  not  only  the  material  in- 
terests but  the  temper  of  nations,  which 


involves  a reasonable,  even  though  re- 
mote, prospect  of  difficulties  which  may 
prove  insoluble  except  by  war.  The  mat- 
ter, primarily,  is  political  in  character.  It 
is  not  until  this  political  determination 
has  been  reached  that  the  data  for  even 
stating  the  military  problem  are  in  hand ; 
for  here,  as  always,  the  military  arm  waits 
upon  and  is  subservient  to  the  political 
interests  and  civil  power  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  the  most  probable  of  dangers, 
but  the  most  formidable,  that  must  be 
selected  as  measuring  the  degree  of  mili- 
tary precaution  to  be  embodied  in  the 
military  preparations  thenceforth  to  be 
maintained.  The  lesser  is  contained  in  the 
greater;  if  equal  to  the  most  that  can  be 
reasonably  apprehended,  the  country  can 
view  with  quiet  eye  the  existence  of  more 
imminent,  but  less  dangerous,  complica- 
tions. Nor  should  it  be  denied  that  in 
estimating  danger  there  should  be  a cer- 
tain sobriety  of  imagination,  equally  re- 
moved from  undue  confidence  and  from 
exaggerated  fears.  Napoleon's  caution 
to  his  marshals  not  to  make  a picture  to 
themselves— not  to  give  too  loose  rein  to 
fancy  as  to  wlipt  the  enemy  might  do, 
regardless  of  the  limitations  to  which 
military  movements  are  subject — applies 
to  antecedent  calculations,  like  those 
which  we  are  now  considering,  as  really 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
When  British  writers,  realizing  the  abso- 
lute dependence  of  their  own  country 
upon  the  sea,  insist  that  the  British  navy 
must  exceed  the  two  most  formidable 
of  its  possible  opponents,  they  advance 
an  argument  which  is  at  least  worthy 
of  serious  debate;  but  when  the  two  is 
raised  to  three,  they  assume  conditions 
which  are  barely  possible,  but  lie  too  far 
without  the  limits  of  probability  to  affect 
practical  action. 

In  like  manner,  the  United  States,  in  es- 
timating her  need  of  military  preparation, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  justified  in  consider- 
ing, not  merely  the  utmost  force  which 
might  be  brought  against  her  by  a possible 
enemy,  under  the  political  circumstances 
most  favorable  to  the  latter,  but  the  lim- 
itations imposed  upon  an  opponent's  ac- 
tion by  well-known  conditions  of  a perma- 
nent nature.  Our  only  rivals  in  potential 
military  strength  are  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  These,  however,  while  they  have 
interests  in  the  western  hemisphere— to 
which  a certain  solidarity  is  imparted  by 
their  instinctive  and  avowed  opposition 
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to  a policy  to  which  the  United  States,  by 
an  inward  compulsion  apparently  irresisti- 
ble, becomes  more  and  more  committed, — 
have  elsewhere  yet  Wider  and  more  oner- 
ous demands  upon  their  attention.  Since 
1884  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
have  each  acquired  colonial  possessions, 
varying  in  extent  from  one  million  to 
two  and  a half  million  square  miles— 
chiefly  in  Africa.  This  means,  as  is  gen- 
erally understood,  not  merely  the  acqui- 
sition of  so  much  new  territory,  but  the 
perpetuation  of  national  rivalries  and  sus- 
picions, maintaining  in  full  vigor,  in  this 
age,  the  traditions  of  past  animosities.  It 
means  uncertainties  about  boundaries — 
that  most  fruitful  source  of  disputes  when 
running  through  unexplored  wildernesses 
— jealousy  of  influence  over  native  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  fear  of  encroachment, 
unperceived  till  too  late,  and  so  a con- 
stant, if  silent,  strife  to  ensure  national 
preponderance  in  these  newly  opened  re- 
gions. The  colonial  expansion  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  is 
being  resumed  under  our  eyes,  bringing 
with  it  the  same  train  of  ambitions  and 
feelings  that  were  then  exhibited,  though 
these  are  qualified  by  the  more  orderly 
methods  of  modern  days  and  by  a well- 
defined  mutual  apprehension — the  result 
of  a universal  preparedness  for  war,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  our  own  time  which 
most  guarantees  pehce. 

All  this  reacts  evidently  upon  Europe, 
the  common  mother-country  of  these  va- 
rious foreign  enterprises,  in  whose  seas 
and  lands  must  be  fought  out  any  strug- 
gle springing  from,  these  remote  causes, 
and  upon  whose  inhabitants  chiefly  must 
fall  both  the  expense  and  the  bloodshed 
thence  arising.  To  these  distant  burdens 
of  disquietude — in  the  assuming  of  which, 
though  to  an  extent  self-imposed,  the 
present  writer  recognizes  the  prevision  of 
civilization,  instinctive  rather  than  con- 
scious, against  the  perils  of  the  future — is 
to  be  added  the  proximate  and  unavoid- 
able anxiety  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  Turkey  and  its  provinces,,  the 
j logical  outcome  of  centuries  of  Turkish 
\ misrule.  Deplorable  as  have  been,  and 
j to  some  extent  still  are,  political  condi- 
1 tions  on  the  American  continents,  the 
New  World,  in  the  matter  of  political  dis- 
tribution of  territory  and  fixity  of  tenure, 
is  permanence  itself,  as  compared  with 
the  stormy  prospect  confronting  the  Old 
in  its  questions  which  will  not  down. 


In  these  controversies,  which  range 
themselves  under  the  broad  heads  of  colo- 
nial expansion  and  the  Eastern  question, 
all  the  larger  powers  of  Europe,  the  pow- 
ers that  maintain  considerable  armies  or 
navies,  or  both,  are  directly  and  deep- 
ly interested— except  Spain.  ’ The  latter 
manifests  no  solicitude  concerning  the 
settlement  of  affairs  in  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope, nor  is  she  engaged  in  increasing  her 
still  considerable  colonial  dominion.  This 
preoccupation  of  the  great  powers,  being 
not  factitious,  but  necessary, — a thing 
that  cannot  be  dismissed  by  an  effort  of 
the  national  will,  because  its  existence  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  things, — is  a 
legitimate  element  in  the  military  calcu- 
lations of  the  United  States.  It  cannot 
enter  into  her  diplomatic  considerations, 
for  it  is  her  pride  not  to  seek,  from  the 
embarrassments  of  other  states,  advan- 
tages or  concessions  which  she  cannot 
base  upon  the  substantial  justice  of  her 
demands.  But,  while  this  is  true,  the 
United  States  has  had  in  the  past  abun- 
dant experience  of  disputes,  in  which, 
though  she  believed  herself  right,  even  to 
the  point  of  having  a just  casus  belli,  the 
other  party  has  not  seemed  to  share  the 
same  conviction.  These  difficulties,  chief- 
ly, though  not  solely,  territorial  in  char- 
acter, have  been  the  natural  bequest  of 
the  colonial  condition  through  which  this 
hemisphere  passed  on  its  way  to  its  pres- 
ent political  status.  Her  own  view  of 
right,  even  when  conceded  in  the  end, 
has  not  at  first  approved  itself  to  the 
other  party  to  the  dispute.  Fortunately 
these  differences  have  been  mainly  with 
Great  Britain,  the  great  and  beneficent 
colonizer,  a state  between  which  and  our- 
selves a sympathy,  deeper  than  both  par- 
ties have  always  been  ready  to  admit,  has 
continued  to  exist,  because  founded  upon 
common  fundamental  ideas  of  law  and 
justice.  Of  this  the  happy  termination  of 
the  Venezuelan  question  is  the  most  re- 
cent but  not  the  only  instance. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Great  Britain 
is  the  most  unpopular  state  in  Europe. 
If  this  be  so — and  many  of  her  own  peo- 
ple seem  to  accept  the  fact  of  her  politi- 
cal isolation,  though  with  more  or  less 
of  regret, — is  there  nothing  significant 
to  us  in  that  our  attitude  towards  her 
in  the  Venezuelan  matter  has  not  com- 
manded the  sympathy  of  Europe,  but 
rather  the  reverse?  Our  claim  to  en- 
ter, as  of  right,  into  a dispute  not  origi- 
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nally  our  own,  and  concerning  us  only 
as  one  of  the  American  group  of  nations, 
has  been  rejected  in  no  doubtful  tones 
by  organs  of  public  opinion  which  have 
no  fondness  for  Great  Britain.  Whether 
any  foreign  government  has  taken  the 
same  attitude  is  not  known  — probably 
there  has  been  no  official  protest  against 
the  apparent  admission  of  a principle 
which  binds  nobody  but  the  parties  to  it. 
Do  we  ourselves  realize  that,  happy  as 
the  issue  of  our  intervention  has  been, 
it  may  entail  upon  us  greater  responsi- 
bilities, more  serious  action,  than  we  have 
before  assumed?  that  it  amounts  in  fact 
— if  one  may  use  a military  metaphor — 
to  occupying  an  advanced  position,  the4 
logical  result  very  likely  of  other  steps! 
in  the  past,  but  which  nevertheless  im-j 
plies  necessarily  such  organization  of 
strength  as  will  enable  us  to  hold  it? 

Without  making  a picture  to  ourselves, 
without  conjuring  up  extravagant  con- 
tingencies, it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the 
existence  of  conditions,  in  which  are  la- 
tent elements  of  future  disputes,  identical 
in  principle  with  those  through  which 
we  have  heretofore  passed.  Can  we  ex- 
pect that,  if  unprovided  with  adequate 
military  preparation,  we  shall  receive 
from  other  states,  not  imbued  with  our 
traditional  habits  of  political  thought, 
and  therefore  less  patient  of  our  point  of 
view,  the  recognition  of  its  essential  rea- 
sonableness which  has  been  conceded  by 
the  government  of  Great  Britain?  The 
latter  has  found  capacity  for  sympathy 
with  our  attitude — not  only  by  long  and 
close  contact  and  interlacing  of  interests 
between  the  two  peoples,  nor  yet  only  in 
a fundamental  similarity  of  character  and 
institutions.  Besides  these,  useful  as  they 
are  to  mutual  understanding,  that  gov- 
ernment has  an  extensive  and  varied  ex- 
perience, extending  over  centuries,  of  the 
vital  importance  of  distant  regions  to  its 
own  interests,  to  the  interests  of  its  peo- 
ple and  its  commerce,  or  to  its  political 
prestige.  It  can  understand  and  allow 
for  a determination  not  to  acquiesce  in 
the  beginning  or  continuance  of  a state 
of  things,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  in- 
duce future  embarrassments, — to  compli- 
cate or  endanger  essential  welfare.  A 
nation  situated  as  Great  Britain  is  in  In- 
dia and  Egypt  can  scarcely  fail  to  appre- 
ciate our  own  sensitiveness  regarding  the 
Central  American  isthmus,  and  the  Pa- 
cific, on  which  we  have  such  extensive 


territory;  nor  is  it  a long  step  from  con- 
cern about  the  Mediterranean,  and  anx- 
ious watchfulness  over  the  progressive 
occupation  of  its  southern  shores,  to  an 
understanding  of  our  reluctance  to  see 
the  ambitions  and  conflicts  of  another 
hemisphere  approach,  even  remotely  and 
indirectly,  the  comparatively  peaceful 
neighborhoods  surrounding  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  bearing  a threat  of  disturbance 
to  the  political  distribution  of  power  or 
of  territorial  occupation  now  existing. 
Whatever  our  interests  may  demand  in 
the  future  may  be  a matter  of  doubt,  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  a British  statesman 
that  it  is  our  clear  interest  now,  when  all 
is  quiet,  to  see  removed  possibilities  of 
trouble  which  might  break  out  at  a less 
propitious  season. 

Such  facility  for  reaching  an  under- 
standing, due  to  experience  of  difficulties, 
is  strongly  supported  by  a hearty  desire 
for  peace,  traditional  with  a commercial 
people  who  have  not  to  reproach  them- 
selves with  any  lack  of  resolution  or  te- 
nacity in  assuming  and  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  war  when  forced  upon  them. 
“Militarism  ” is  not  a preponderant  spirit 
in  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States;  their  commercial  tendencies  and 
their  isolation  concur  to  exempt  them 
from  its  predominance.  Pugnacious,  and 
even  warlike,  when  aroused,  the  idea  of 
war  in  the  abstract  is  abhorrent  to  them, 
because  it  interferes  with  their  leading 
occupations,  and  its  demands  are  alien 
to  their  habits  of  thought.  To  say  that 
either  lacks  sensitiveness  to  the  point  of 
honor  would  be  to  wrong  them;  but  the 
point  must  be  made  clear  to  them,  and  it 
will  not  be  found  in  the  refusal  of  reason- 
able demands,  because  they  involve  the 
abandonment  of  positions  hastily  or  ig- 
norantly assumed,  nor  in  the  mere  atti- 
tude of  adhering  to  a position  Jest  there 
may  be  an  appearance  of  receding  under 
compulsion.  Napoleou  I.  phrased  the  ex- 
treme position  of  militarism  in  the  words, 
“If  the  British  ministry  should  intimate 
that  there  was  anything  the  First  Consul 
had  not  done,  because  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  it , that  instant  he  would  do 
it.” 

Now  the  United  States,  speaking  by^ va- 
rious organs,  has  said,  in  language  scarce- 
ly to  be  misunderstood,  that  she  is  re- 
solved to  resort  to  force,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  territorial  or  political  exten- 
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sion  of  European  power  beyond  its  pres- 
ent geographical  limits  in  the  American 
continents.  In  the  question  of  a disputed 
boundary  she  has  held  that  this  resolve — 
dependent  upon  what  she  conceives  her 
reasonable  policy — required  her  to  insist 
that  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  If  Great  Britain  should  see 
in  this  political  stand  the  expression  of  a 
reasonable  national  policy,  she  is  able,  by 
the  training  and  habit  of  her  leaders,  to 
accept  it  as  such,  without  greatly  troub- 
ling over  the  effect  upon  men’s  opinions 
that  may  be  produced  by  the  additional 
announcement  that  the  policy  is  worth 
fighting  for,  and  will  be  fought  for  if  ne- 
cessary. It  would  be  a matter  of  course 
for  her  to  fight  for  her  just  interests,  if 
need  be,  and  why  should  not  another  state 
say  the  same?  The  point — of  honor,  if 
you  like — is  not  whether  a nation  will 
tight,  but  whether  its  claim  is  just.  Such 
an  attitude,  however,  is  not  the  spirit  of 
“militarism,”  nor  accordant  with  it;  and 
in  nations  saturated  with  the  military 
spirit,  the  intimation  that  a policy  will  be 
supported  by  force  raises  that  sort  of  point 
of  honor  behind  which  the  reasonableness 
of  the  policy  is  lost  to  sight.  It  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  dispassionately;  it  is 
prejudged  by  the  threat,  however  mild- 
ly that  be  expressed.  And  this  is  but  a 
logical  development  of  their  institutions. 
The  soldier,  or  the  state  much  of  whose 
policy  depends  upon  organized  force,  can- 
not but  resent  the  implication  that  he  or  it 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  force  with 
force.  The  life  of  soldiers  and  of  armies 
is  their  spirit,  and  that  spirit  receives  a 
serious  wound  when  it  seems— even  su- 
perficially— to  recoil  before  a threat;  while 
with  the  weakening  of  the  military  body 
falls  an  element  of  political  strength  which 
has  no  analogue  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States,  the  chief  military  power  of 
which  must  ever  lie  in  navies,  never  an  ag- 
gressive factor  such  as  armies  have  been. 

^ Now  the  United  States  has  made  an  an- 
nouncement that  she  will  support  by  force 
a policy  which  may  bring  her  into  colli- 
sion with  states  of  military  antecedents, in- 
disposed by  their  interests  to  acquiesce  in 
our  position,  and  still  less  willing  to  ac- 
cept it  under  appearance  of  threat.  What 
preparation  is  necessary  in  case  such  a 
one  is  as  determined  to  fight  against  our 
demands  as  we  to  fight  for  them? 

Preparation  for  war,  rightly  under- 
stood, falls  under  two  heads— preparation 


and  preparedness.  The  one  is  a question 
mainly  of  material,  and  is  constant  in  P 
its  action.  The  second  involves  an  idea 
of  completeness.  When,  at  *a  particular 
moment,  preparations  are  completed,  one 
is  prepared — not  otherwise.  There  may 
have  been  made  a great  deal  of  very 
necessary  preparation  for  war  without 
being  prepared.  Every  constituent  of 
preparation  may  be  behindhand,  or  some 
elements  may  be  perfectly  ready,  while 
others  are  not.  In  neither  case  can  a 
state  be  said  to  be  prepared. 

In  the  matter  of  preparation  for  war, 
one  clear  idea  should  first  be  absorbed  by 
every  one  who,  recognizing  that  war  is 
still  a possibility,  desires  to  see  his  coun- 
try ready.  This  idea  is  that — however 
defensive  in  origin  or  in  political  char- 
acter a war  may  be — the  assumption  of  a ^ 
simple  defensive  in  war  is  ruin.  War,  ^ 
once  declared,  must  be  waged  offensively, 
aggressively.  The  enemy  must  not  be 
fended  off,  but  smitten  down.  You  may 
then  spare  him  every  exaction,  relinquish 
every  gain  ; but  till  down  he  must  be 
struck  incessantly  and  remorselessly. 

Preparation,  like  most  other  things,  is  / 
a question  both  of  kind  and  of  degree,  of  ' 
quality  and  of  quantity.  As  regards  de- 
gree, the  general  lines  upon  which  it  is  de- 
termined have  been  broadly  indicated  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article.  The 
measure  of  degree  is  the  estimated  force 
which  the  strongest  probable  enemy  can 
bring  against  you,  allowance  being  made 
for  clear  drawbacks  upon  his  total  force, 
imposed  by  his  own  embarrassments  and 
responsibilities  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  calculation  is  partly  military,  partly 
political,  the  latter,  however,  being  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  premises. 

In  kind,  preparation  is  twofold  — de- 
fensive and  offensive.  The  former  exists 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  in  order 
that  offence,  the  determining  factor  in 
war,  may  put  forth  its  full  power,  unham- 
pered by  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
national  interests, or  for  its  own  resources. 

In  naval  war,  coast  defence  is  the  defen- 
sive factor,  the  navy  the  offensive.  Coast 
defence,  when  adequate,  assures  the  naval 
commander-in-chief  that  his  base  of  oper- 
ations— the  dock-yards  and  coal  depots  — 
is  secure.  It  also  relieves  him  and  Ins 
government,  by  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  chief  commercial  centres,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  them,  and  so  leaves 
the  offensive  arm  perfectly  free. 
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Coast  defence  implies  coast  attack.  To 
wliat  attacks  are  coasts  liable  ? Two, 
principally, — blockade  and  bombardment. 
The  latter,  being  the  more  difficult,  in- 
cludes the  former,  as  the  greater  does  the 
lesser.  A fleet  that  can  bombard  can  still 
more  easily  blockade.  Against  bombard- 
ment the  necessary  precaution  is  gun-fire, 
of  such  power  and  range  that  a fleet  can- 
not lie  within  bombarding  distance.  This 
condition  is  obtained,  where  surroundings 
permit,  by  advancing  the  line  of  guns  so 
far  from  the  city  involved  that  bombard- 
ing distance  can  only  be  reached  by  com- 
ing under  their  fire.  But  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated, and  is  accepted,  that,  owing 
to  their  rapidity  of  movement — like  a flock 
of  birds  on  the  wing, — a fleet  of  ships  can, 
without  disabling  loss,  pass  by  guns  be- 
fore which  they  could  not  lie.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  arresting  or  delay- 
ing their  progress  by  blocking  channels, 
which  in  modern  practice  is  done  by  lines 
of  torpedoes.  The  mere  moral  effect  of 
the  latter  is  a deterrent  to  a dash  past, — by 
which,  if  successful,  a fleet  reaches  the 
rear  of  the  defences,  and  appears  immedi- 
ately before  the  city,  which  then  lies  at  its 
mercy. 

Coast  defence,  then,  implies  gun-power 
and  torpedo  lines  placed  as  described.  Be 
it  said  in  passing  that  only  places  of  de- 
cisive importance,  commercially  or  mili- 
tarily, need  such  defences.  Modern  fleets 
cannot  afford  to  waste  ammunition  in 
bombarding  unimportant  towns — at  least 
when  so  far  from  their  own  base  as  they 
would  be  on  our  coast.  It  is  not  so  much 
a question  of  money  as  of  frittering  their 
fighting  strength.  It  would  not  pay. 

Even  coast  defence,  however,  although 
essentially  passive,  should  have  an  ele- 
ment of  offensive  force,  local  in  char- 
acter, distinct  from  the  offensive  navy, 
of  which  nevertheless  it  forms  a part. 
To  take  the  offensive  against  a floating 
force  it  must  itself  be  afloat — naval.  This 
offensive  element  of  coast  defence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  torpedo-boat,  in  its  various 
developments.  It  must  be  kept  distinct 
in  idea  from  the  sea-going  fleet,  although 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  two  may 
act  in  concert.  The  war  may  very  well 
take  such  a turn  that  the  sea-going  navy 
will  find  its  best  preparation  for  initiating 
an  offensive  movement  to  be  by  concen- 
trating in  a principal  seaport.  Failing 
such  a contingency,  however,  and  in  and 
for  coast  defence  in  its  narrower  sense, 


there  should  be  a local  flotilla  of  small 
torpedo- vessels,  which  by  their  activity 
should  make  life  a burden  to  an  outside 
enemy.  A distinguished  British  admiral, 
now  dead,  has  said  that  he  believed  half 
the  captains  of  a blockading  fleet  would 
break  down — “go  crazy  ” were  the  words 
repeated  to  me — under  the  strain  of  mod- 
ern conditions.  The  expression,  of  course, 
was  intended  simply  to  convey  a sense  of 
the  immensity  of  suspense  to  be  endured. 
In  such  a flotilla,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
its  components,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
organization  and  functions,  is  to  be  found 
the  best  sphere  for  naval  volunteers;  the 
duties  could  be  learned  with  comparative 
ease,  and  the  whole  system  is  susceptible 
of  rapid  development.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  essentially  defensive, 
only  incidentally  offensive,  in  character. 

Such  are  the  main  elements  of  coast 
defence  — guns,  lines  of  torpedoes,  tor- 
pedo-boats. Of  these  none  can  be  extem- 
porized, with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
last,  and  that  would  be  only  a makeshift. 
To  go  into  details  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  article,  — require  a brief  treatise. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  without  the  first  two,  coast 
cities  are  open  to  bombardment;  without 
the  last,  they  can  be  freely  blockaded,  un- 
less relieved  by  the  sea  going  navy.  Bom- 
bardment and  blockade  are  recognized 
modes  of  warfare,  subject  only  to  rea- 
sonable notification — a concession  rath- 
er to  humanity  and  equity  than  to  strict 
law.  Bombardment  and  blockade  direct- 
ed against  great  national  centres,  in  the 
close  and  complicated  net- work  of  na- 
tional and  commercial  interests  as  they 
exist  m modern  times,  strike  not  only  the 
point  affected,  but  every  corner  of  the 
land. 

The  offensive  in  naval  war,  as  has 
been  said,  is  the  function  of  the  sea- 
going navy  — the  battle  - ships,  and  the 
cruisers  of  various  sizes  and  purposes,  in- 
cluding sea-going  torpedo- vessels  capable 
of  accompanying  a fleet,  without  impeding 
its  movements  by  their  loss  of  speed  or 
unseaworthiness.  Sea  worthiness, and  rea- 
sonable speed  under  all  weather  condi- 
tions, are  qualities  necessary  to  every  con- 
stituent of  a fleet;  but,  over  and  above 
these,  the  backbone  and  real  power  of 
any  navy  are  the  vessels  which,  by  due 
proportion  of  defensive  and  offensive 
powers,  are  capable  of  taking  and  giving 
hard  knocks.  All  011161*8  are  but  sub- 
servient to  these,  and  exist  only  for  them. 
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What  is  that  strength  to  be?  Ships  an- 
swering to  this  description  are  the  kind 
which  make  naval  strength;  what  is  to 
be  its  degree  f What  their  number?  The 
answer — a broad  formula  — is  that  it 
must  be  great  enough  to  take  the  sea, 
and  to  fight,  with  reasonable  chances 
of  success,  the  largest  force  likely  to  be 
brought  against  it,  as  shown  by  calcula- 
tions which  have  been  previously  indi- 
cated. Being,  as  we  claim,  and  as  our 
past  history  justifies  us  in  claiming,  a na- 
tion indisposed  to  aggression,  unwilling 
to  extend  our  possessions  or  our  interests 
by  war,  the  measure  of  strength  we  set 
ourselves  depends,  necessarily,  not  upon 
our  projects  of  aggrandizement,  but  upon 
the  disposition  of  others  to  thwart  what 
we  consider  our  reasonable  policy,  which 
they  may  not  so  consider.  When  they 
resist,  what  force  can  they  bring  against 
us?  That  force  must  be  naval;  we  have 
no  exposed  point  upon  which  land  opera- 
tions, decisive  in  character,  can  be  direct- 
ed. This  is  the  kind  of  force.  What  may 
its  size  be?  There  is  the  measure  of  our 
needed  strength.  The  calculation  may 
be  intricate,  the  conclusion  only  approxi- 
mate and  probable,  but  it  is  the  nearest 
reply  we  can  reach.  So  many  ships  of 
such  and  such  sizes,  so  many  guns,  so 
much  ammunition  — in  short,  so  much 
naval  material. 

In  the  material  provisions  that  have 
been  summarized  under  the  two  chief 
heads  of  defence  and  offence — in  coast 
defence  under  its  three  principal  require- 
ments, guns,  lines  of  stationary  torpedoes, 
and  torpedo-boats,  and  in  a navy  able  to 
keep  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  a probable 
enemy — consist  what  may  be  most  accu- 
rately called  preparations  for  war.*  In  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  short  in  them, 
she  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  whose 
naval  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  her 
own  available  navy.  If  her  navy  cannot 
keep  the  enemy  off  the  coast,  blockade  at 
least  is  possible.  If,  in  addition,  there  are 
no  harbor  torpedo-boats,  blockade  is  easy. 
If,  further,  guns  and  torpedo  lines  are 
deficient,  bombardment  comes  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  may  reach  even 
the  point  of  entire  feasibility.  There  will 
be  no  time  for  preparation  after  war  be- 
gins. 

It  is  not  in  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rial that  states  generally  fall  most  short 
of  being  ready  for  war  at  brief  notice; 
for  such  preparation  is  chiefly  a ques- 
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tion  of  money  and  of  manufacture  — 
not  so  much  of  preservation  after  crea- 
tion. If  money  enough  is  forth-coming, 
a moderate  degree  of  foresight  can  ensure 
that  the  amount  of  material  deemed  ne- 
cessary shall  be  on  hand  at  a given  future 
moment;  and  a similar  condition  can  be 
maintained  steadily.  Losses  by  deterio- 
ration or  expenditure,  or  demand  for  fur- 
ther increase  if  such  appear  desirable, 
can  all  be  forecast  with  reasonable  calcu- 
lations, and  requirements  thence  arising 
can  be  made  good.  This  is  compara- 
tively easy,  because  mere  material,  once 
wrought  into  shape  for  war,  does  not  de- 
teriorate from  its  utility  to  the  nation  be- 
cause not  used  immediately.  It  can  be 
stored  and  cared  for  at  a relatively  small 
expense,  and  with  proper  oversight  will 
remain  just  as  good  and  just  as  ready  for 
use  as  at  its  first  production.  There  are 
certain  deductions,  a certain  percentage 
of  impairment  to  be  allowed  for,  but  the 
general  statement  holds. 

A very  different  question  is  confronted 
in  the  problem  how  to  be  ready  at  equally 
short  notice  to  use  this  material — to  pro- 
vide in  sufficient  numbers,  upon  a sudden 
call,  the  living  agents,  without  whom  the 
material  is  worthless.  Such  men  in  our 
day  must  be  especially  trained;  and  not 
only  so,  but  while  training  once  acquired 
will  not  be  wholly  forgot — stays  by  a 
man  for  a certain  time — it  nevertheless 
tends  constantly  to  drop  off  from  him. 
Like  all  habits,  it  requires  continued  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  it  takes  quite  a long  time 
to  form,  in  a new  recruit,  not  merely  fa- 
miliarity yvith  the  use  of  a particular  wea- 
pon, but 'also  the  habit  and  working  of 
the  military  organization  of  which  he  is 
an  individual  member.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  learn  just  that  one  part  of  the 
whole  machinery  which  falls  to  him  to 
handle:  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  other  parts  to  his 
own  and  to  the  whole,  at  least  in  great 
measure.  Such  knowledge  is  essential 
even  to  the  full  and  intelligent  discharge 
of  his  own  duty,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact 
that  in  battle  every  man  should  be  ready 
to  supply  the  place  of  another  of  his  own 
class  and  grade  who  has  been  disabled. 
Unless  this  be  so,  the  ship  will  be  very  far 
short  of  her  best  efficiency. 

Now  to  possess  such  proficiency  in  the 
handling  of  naval  material  for  war,  and 
in  playing  an  intelligent  part  in  the  gen- 
eral functioning  of  a ship  in  action,  much 
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time  is  required.  Time  is  required  to  ob- 
tain it,  further  time  is  needed  in  order  to 
retain  it;  and  such  time,  be  it  more  or 
less,  is  time  lost  for  other  purposes, — lost 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. When  you  have  your  thoroughly 
efficient  man-of-war’s  man,  you  cannot 
store  him  as  you  do  your  guns  and  am- 
munition, or  lay  him  up  as  you  may  your 
ships,  without  his  deteriorating  at  a rate 
to  which  material  presents  no  parallel. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  retained,  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise,  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, there  ensues  the  economical  loss — 
the  loss  of  productive  power — which  con- 
stitutes the  great  argument  against  large 
standing  armies  and  enforced  military 
service,  advanced  by  those  to  whom  the 
productive  energies  of  a country  outweigh 
all  other  considerations. 

It  is  this  difficulty  which  is  most  felt 
by  those  responsible  for  the  military  readi- 
ness of  European  states,  and  which  there- 
fore has  engaged  their  most  anxious  atten- 
tion. The  providing  of  material  of  war  is 
an  onerous  money  question ; but  it  is  sim- 
ple, and  has  some  compensation  for  the 
expense  in  the  resulting  employment  of 
labor  for  its  production.  It  is  quite  an- 
other matter  to  have  ready  the  number  of 
men  needed — to  train  them,  and  to  keep 
them  so  trained  as  to  be  immediately 
available. 

The  solution  is  sought  in  a tax  upon 
time — upon  the  time  of  the  nation,  eco- 
nomically lost  to  production,  and  upon 
the  time  of  the  individual,  lost  out  of  his 
life.  Like  other  taxes,  the  tendency  on 
all  sides  is  to  reduce  this  as  far  as  possi- 
ble— to  compromise  between  ideal  profi- 
ciency for  probable  contingencies, and  the 
actual  demands  of  the  existing  and  usual 
conditions  of  peace.  Although  inevita- 
ble, the  compromise  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
yields  but  partial  results  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  economist  still  deplores  and 
resists  the  Loss  of  producers— the  military 
authorities  insist  that  the  country  is  short 
of  its  necessary  force.  To  obviate  the 
difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  both 
of  the  opposing  demands,  resort  is  had  to 
the  system  of  reserves,  into  which  men 
pass  after  a period  of  service  in  the  active 
force— which  is  reduced  to,  and  often  be- 
low, the  shortest  compatible  with  in- 
struction in  their  duties,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  active  forces  at  a 
fixed  minimum.  This  instruction  ac- 
quired, the  recipient  passes  into  the  re- 


serve, leaves  the  life  of  the  soldier  or  sea- 
man for  that  of  the  citizen,  devoting  a 
comparatively  brief  time  in  every  year  to 
brushing  up  the  knowledge  formerly  ac- 
quired. Such  a system,  under  some  form, 
is  found  in  services  both  voluntary  and 
compulsory. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such 
a method  would  never  be  considered  sat- 
isfactory in  any  of  the  occupations  of 
ordinary  life.  A man  who  learns  his  pro- 
fession or  trade,  but  never  practises  it, 
will  not  long  be  considered  fit  for  em- 
ployment. No  kind  of  practical  prepara- 
tion, in  the  way  of  systematic  instruction, 
equals  the  practical  knowledge  imbibed 
in  the  common  course  of  life.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  the  military  professions — 
the  naval  especially  — as  it  is  of  civil 
callings,  perhaps  even  more  so,  because 
the  former  are  a more  unnatural,  and 
therefore,  when  attained,  a more  highly 
specialized,  form  of  human  activity.  For 
the  very  reason  that  war  is  in  the  main 
an  evil,  an  unnatural  state,  but  yet  at 
times  unavoidable,  the  demands  upon 
warriors,  when  average  men,  are  excep- 
tionally exacting. 

Preparedness  for  naval  war  therefore 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  building  of 
ships  and  guns  as  it  does  in  the  posses- 
sion of  trained  men,  in  adequate  numbers, 
fit  to  go  on  board  at  once  and  use  the 
material,  the  provision  of  which  is  mere- 
ly one  of  the  essential  preparations  for 
war.  The  word  “fit”  includes  fairly  all 
that  detail  of  organization  commonly 
called  mobilization,  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  individual  men  are  com- 
bined and  directed.  But  mobilization,  al- 
though the  subjects  of  it  are  men,  is  itself 
a piece  of  mental  machinery.  Once  de- 
vised, it  may  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, but  it  will  not  become  inefficient 
because  filed  away  in  a pigeon-hole,  any 
more  than  guns  and  projectiles  become 
worthless  by  being  stored  in  tlieir  parks 
or  magazines.  Take  care  of  the  pence 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Provide  your  fit  men, — fit  by  their 
familiarity  not  only  with  special  instru- 
ments. but  with  a manner  of  life, — and 
your  mobilization  is  reduced  to  a slip  of 
paper  telling  each  one  where  he  is  to  go. 
He  will  get  there. 

That  a navy,  especially  a large  navy, 
can  be  kept  in  peace  fully  manned — 
mauned  up  to  the  requirements  of  war — 
must  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.  If 
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greatly  superior  to  a probable  enemy, 
it  will  be  unnecessary;  if  more  nearly 
equal,  then  the  aim  can  only  be  to  be  su- 
perior in  the  number  of  men  immediately 
available  and  lit  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  fitness  here  generalized.  The  place 
of  a reserve  in  any  system  of  preparation 
for  war  must  be  admitted,  because  inevi- 
table. The  question  of  the  proportion  and 
character  of  the  reserve,  relatively  to  the 
active  force  of  peace,  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  This  is  essentially  the  question 
between  long -service  and  short -service 
systems.  With  long  service  the  reserves 
will  be  fewer,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
of  retirement  much  more  efficient,  for 
they  have  acquired,  not  knowledge  only, 
but  a habit  of  life.  With  short  service, 
more  men  are  shoved  through  the  mill  of 
the  training-school.  Consequently  they 
pass  more  rapidly  into  the  reserve,  are 
less  efficient  when  they  get  there,  and  lose 
more  rapidly,  because  they  have  acquired 
less  thoroughly;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
will  be  decidedly  more  numerous,  on  pa- 
per at  least,  than  the  entire  trained  force 
of  a long-service  system.  The  pessimists 
on  either  side  will  expound  the  dangers— 
the  one,  of  short  numbers;  the  others,  of 
inadequate  training. 

Long  service  must  be  logically  the  de- 
sire, and  the  result,  of  voluntary  systems 
of  recruiting  the  strength  of  a military 
force.  Where  enrolment  is  a matter  of 
individual  choice,  there  is  a better  chance 
of  entrance  resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
the  life  as  a calling  to  be  followed  up; 
and  this  disposition  can  be  encouraged 
by  the  offering  of  suitable  inducements. 
Where  service  is  compulsory,  that  fact 
alone  tends  to  make  it  abhorrent,  and  vol- 
untary persistence,  after  time  has  been 
served,  rare.  Rut,  ou  the  other  hand,  as 
the  necessity  for  numbers  in  war  is  as 
real  as  the  necessity  of  fitness,  a body 
where  long  service  and  small  reserves  ob- 
tain should  in  peace  be  more  numerous 
than  one  where  the  reserves  are  larger. 
To  long  service  and  small  reserves  a 
large  standing  force  is  the  natural  corol- 
lary. It  may  be  added  that  it  is  more  4 
consonant  to  the  necessities  of  warfare, 
and  more  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the 
word  “reserve,”  as  elsewhere  used  in  war. 
The  reserve  in  battle  is  that  portion  of 
the  force  which  is  withheld  from  engage- 
ment, awaiting  the  unforeseen  develop- 
ments of  the  fight;  but  no  general  would 
think  of  carrying  on  a pitched  battle  with 


the  smaller  part  of  his  force,  keeping  the 
larger  part  in  reserve.  Rapid  concentra- 
tion of  effort,  anticipating  that  of  the  ene- 
my, is  the  ideal  of  tactics  and  of  strategy 
— of  the  battle-field  and  of  the  campaign. 
It  is  that  likewise  of  the  science  of  mobil- 
ization, in  its  modern  development.  The 
reserve  is  but  the  margin  of  safety,  to 
compensate  for  defects  in  conception  or 
execution,  to  which  all  enterprises  are  lia- 
ble; and  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  material  force — the  ships, 
guns,  etc. — as  it  is  to  the  men. 

The  United  States,  like  Great  Britain, 
depends  wholly  upon  voluntary  enlist- 
ments; and  both  nations,  with  uncon- 
scious logic,  have  laid  great  stress  upon 
continuous  service,  and  comparatively  lit- 
tle upon  reserves.  When  seamen  have 
served  the  period  which  entitles  them  to 
the  rewards  of  continuous  service,  with- 
out further  enlistment,  they  are,  though 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  approaching  the 
period  when  fitness,  in  the  private  seaman 
or  soldier,  depends  upon  ingrained  habit 
— perfect  practical  familiarity  with  the 
life  which  has  been  their  one  calling— 
rather  than  upon  that  elastic  vigor  which 
is  the  privilege  of  youth.  Should  they 
elect  to  continue  in  the  service,  there  still 
remain  some  years  in  which  they  are  an 
invaluable  leaven,  by  character  and  tra- 
dition. If  they  depart,  they  are  for  a few 
years  a reserve  for  war— if  they  choose  to 
come  forward ; but  it  is  manifest  that  such 
a reserve  can  be  but  small,  when  com- 
pared with  a system  which  in  three  or  five 
years  passes  men  through  the  active  force 
into  the  reserve.  The  latter,  however,  is, 
man  for  man,  far  less  valuable.  Of  course, 
a reserve  which  has  not  even  three  years’ 
service  is  less  valuable  still. 

The  United  States  is  to  all  intents  an 
insular  power,  like  Great  Britain.  We 
have  but  two  land  frontiers,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  The  latter  is  hopelessly  inferior 
to  us  in  all  Die  elements  of  military 
strength.  As  regards  Canada,  Great  Brit- 
ain maintains  a standing  army;  but,  like  ! 
our  own,  its  numbers  indicate  clearly 
that  aggression  will  never  be  her  policy, 
except  in  those  distant  regions  whither 
the  great  armies  of  the  world  cannot 
act  against  her,  unless  they  first  wrench 
from  her  the  control  of  the  sea.  No  ' 
modern  state  has  long  maintained  a su- 
premacy by  land  and  by  sea — one  or  the 
other  has  been  held  from  time  to  time 
by  this  or  that  country,  but  not  both. 
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Great  Britain  has  wisely  chosen  naval 
power;  and,  independent  of  her  reluc- 
tance to  break  with  the  United  States  for 
other  reasons,  she  would  certainly  regret 
I to  devote  to  the  invasion  of  a nation  of 
f seventy  millions  the  small  disposable  force* 
1 which  she  maintains  in  excess  of  the  con- 
i slant  requirements  of  her  colonial  inter- 
i ests.  We  are,  it. may  be  repeated,  an  in- 
j sular  power,  dependent  therefore  upon  a 
‘ navy. 

Durable  naval  powert  besides,  depends 
ultimately  upon  extensive  commercial  re- 
lations; consequently,  and  especially  in 
an  insular  state,  it  is  rarely  aggressive,  in 
the  military  sense.  Its  instincts  are  nat- 
urally for  peace,  because  it  lias  so  much 
at  stake  outside  its  shores.  Historically, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  the  conspicu- 
ous example  of  sea  power,  Great  Britain, 
since  she  became  such;  and  it  increasing- 
ly tends  to  be  so.  It  is  also  our  own  case, 
and  to  a yet  greater  degree,  because,  with 
an  immense  compact  territory,  there  has 
I not  been  the  disposition  to  external  effort 
which  has  carried  the  British  flag  all  over 
the  globe,  seeking  to  earn  by  foreign  com- 
merce and  distant  settlement  that  abun- 
dance of  resource  which  to  us  has  been 
the  free  gift  of  nature— or  of  Providence. 
By  her  very  success,  however,  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  the  vast  increase  and  dispersion  of 
her  external  interests,  has  given  hostages 
to  fort  une,  which  for  mere  defence  impose 
upon  her  a great  navy.  Our  career  has 
been  different,  our  conditions  now  are  not 
identical,  yet  our  geographical  position 
and  political  convictions  have  created  for 
external  interests  and  external 
responsibilities,  which  are  likewise  our 
hostages  to  fortune.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  roam  afar  in  search  of  adventures:  pop- 
ular feeling  and  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  statesmen  have  asserted  alike  that,  from 
conditions  we  neither  made  nor  control, 
interests  beyond  the  sea  exist, have  sprung 
up  of  themselves,  which  demand  protec- 
tion. ‘‘Beyond  the  sea” — that  means  a 
navy.  Of  invasion,  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  word,  we  run  no  risk,  and  if  we  did,  it 
must  be  by  sea;  and  there,  at  sea,  must1 
primarily  be  met,  and  ought,  to  be  met  de- 
cisively, any  attempt  at  invasion  of  our 
interests,  either  in  distant  lands,  or  at 
borne  by  blockade  or  by  bombardment. 
Yet  the  force  of  men  in  the  navy  is  smaller, 
by  more  than  half,  than  that  in  the  army. 

The  necessary  complement  of  those 
admirable  measures  which  have  now  for 


over  a decade  been  employed  in  the  crea- 
tion of  naval  material  is  the  preparation 
of  an  adequate  force  of  trained  men  to  use 
this  material  when  completed.  Take  an 
entirely  fresh  man:  a battle-ship  can  be 
built  and  put  in  commission  before  he  be- 
comes a trained  man-of-war's  man,  and  a 
torpedo- boat  can  be  built  and  ready  for  ser- 
vice before, to  use  the  old  sea-phrase,  “the 
«hay  seed  is  out  of  his  hair.”  Further,  in 
a voluntary  service,  you  cannot  keep  your 
trained  men  as  you  can  your  completed 
ship  or  gun.  The  inevitable  inference 
is  that  the  standing  force  must  be  large, 
because  you  can  neither  create  it  hastily, 
nor  maintain  it  by  compulsion.  Having 
fixed  the  amount  of  material — the  num- 
bers and  character  of  the  fleet,-— from  this 
follows  easily  the  number  of  men  neces- 
sary to  man  it.  This  aggregate  force  can 
then  be  distributed,  upon  some  accepted 
idea,  between  the  standing  navy  and  the 
reserve.  Without  fixing  a proportion  be- 
tween the  two,  the  present  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  the  reserve  should  be  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole;  and  that 
in  a small  navy,  as  ours,  relatively,  will 
long  be,  this  is  doubly  imperative;  for  the 
smaller  tlie  navy,  the  greater  the  need  for 
constant  efficiency  to  act  promptly,  and 
the  smaller  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
In  fact,  where  quantity  — number  — is 
small,  quality  should  be  all  the  more 
high.  The  quality  of  the  whole  is  a ques- 
tion of  personnel  even  more  than  of  ma- 
terial; and  the  quality  of  the  personnel 
can  only  be  maintained  by  high  indi- 
vidual fitness  in  the  force,  undiluted  by 
dependence  upon  a large,  only  partly 
efficient,  reserve  element. 

“ One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore,  to  one  tiling 
constant  never,” 

will  not  man  the  fleet.  It  can  be  but  an 
imperfect  palliative,  and  can  be  absorbed 
effectually  by  the  main  body  only  in  small 
proportions.  It  is  in  torpedo-boats  for 
coast  defence,  and  in  commerce-destroy- 
ing for  deep-sea  warfare,  that  the  true 
sphere  for  naval  reserves  will  be  found; 
for  the  duties  in  both  cases  are  compara- 
tively simple,  and  the  organization  can 
be  the  same. 

Every  danger  of  a military  character  to 
which  the  United  States  can  be  exposed 
can  be  met  best  outside  her  own  territory 
— at  sea.  Preparedness  for  naval  war — 
preparedness  against  naval  attack  and 
for  naval  offence  — is  preparedness  for 
anything  that  is  likely  to  occur. 
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wholly.  He  tried  another  doctor — Mon- 
sieur Goyers,  professor  at  the  liberal  uni- 
versity of  Ghent — who  consulted  with 
Dr.  Noiret  about  him  one  day  in  Brussels, 
aud  afterwards  told  him  that  Noiret  of 
Louvain,  whom  he  described  as  a miser- 
able Jesuit,  was  blinding  him,  and  that 
he,  this  Goyers  of  Ghent,  would  cure  him 
in  six  weeks. 

“ Mettez  - vous  au  regime  des  viandes 
saignantes!”  had  said  Noiret;  and  Barty 
had  put  himself  on  a diet  of  underdone 
beef  and  mutton. 

“ Mettez- vous  au  lait!”  said  Goyers — 
so  he  metted  himself  at  the  milk,  as  he 
called  it  — and  put  himself  in  Goyers 's 
hands;  aud  in  six  weeks  got  so  much 
worse  that  he  went  back  to  Noiret  and 
the  regimen  of  the  bleeding  meats,  which 
he  loathed. 

Then,  in  his  long  and  wretched  de- 
sceuvrement , his  melancholia,  he  drift- 
ed into  an  indiscreet  flirtation  with  a 
beautiful  lady — he  (as  had  happened  be- 
fore) being  more  the  pursued  than  the 
pursuer.  And  so  ardent  was  the  pursuit 
that  one  fine  morning  the  beautiful  lady 
found  herself  gravely  compromised — and 
there  was  a bother  and  a row. 

“ Amour,  amour,  qu&nri  tu  nous  tiers, 

On  pout  bien  dire  ‘Adieu  Prudence!’  ’* 

All  this  gave  Lady  Caroline  great  dis- 
tress, aud  ended  most  unhappily — in  a 
duel  with  the  lady’s  husband,  who  was 
a Colonel  of  Artillery,  and  meant  busi- 
ness! 

They  fought  with  swords  in  a little 
wood  near  Laeken.  Barty,  who  could 
have  run  his  fat  antagonist  through  a 
dozen  times  during  the  five  minutes  they 
fought,  allowed  himself  to  be  badly 
wounded  in  the  side,  just  above  the  hip, 
and  spent  a month  in  bed.  He  had  hoped 
to  manage  for  himself  a slighter  wound, 
and  catch  his  adversary’s  point  on  his 
elbow. 

Afterwards,  Lady  Caroline,  who  had 
so  disapproved  of  the  flirtation,  did  not, 
strange  to  say,  so  disapprove  of  this 
bloody  encounter,  and  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  the  way  Barty  had  let  himself 
be  pinked!  and  nursed  him  devotedly; 
no  mother  could  have  nursed  him  bet- 
ter— no  sister — no  wife!  not  even  the 
wife  of  that  Belgian  Colouel  of  Artil- 
lery ! 

“ II  s’est  conduit  en  homme  de  eoeur!” 
said  the  good  Abl>e. 


“11  s’est  conduit  en  bon  gentilhomme !” 
said  the  aristocratic  Father  Louis,  of  the 
princely  house  of  Aremberg. 

On  the  other  hand,  young  de  Cleves 
the  dragoon,  and  Monsieur  Jean  the 
Viscount,  who  had  served  as  Barty ’s  sec- 
onds (I  was  in  America),  were  very  angry 
with  him  for  giving  himself  away  in  this 
“idiotically  quixotic  manner.” 

Besides  which,  Colonel  Lecornu  was  a 
notorious  bully,  it  seems;  and  a fool  into 
the  bargain ; and  belonged  to  a branch  of 
the  service  they  detested. 

The  only  other  thing  worth  mentioning 
is  that  Barty  and  Father  Louis  became 
great  friends— almost  inseparable  during 
such  hours  as  the  Dominican  could  spare 
from  the  duties  of  his  professorate. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  all  that  was  good 
in  each  of  them  that  this  should  have 
been  so,  since  they  were  wide  apart  as  the 
poles  in  questions  of  immense  moment: 
questions  on  which  I will  not  enlarge, 
strongly  as  I feel  about  them  myself— for 
this  is  not  a novel,  but  a biography,  and 
therefore  no  fit  place  for  the  airing  of 
one's  own  opinion  on  matters  so  grave 
and  important. 

When  they  parted  they  constantly 
wrote  to  each  other— an  intimate  corre- 
spondence that  was  only  ended  by  the 
father's  death. 

Barty  also  made  one  or  two  other 
friends  in  Malines,  and  was  often  in  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels,  but  seldom  for  more 
than  a few  hours,  as  he  did  not  like  to 
leave  his  aunt  alone. 

One  day  came,  in  April,  on  which  she 
had  to  leave  him. 

A message  arrived  that  her  father,  the 
old  Marquis  (Barty’s  grandfather),  was  at 
the  poiut  of  death.  He  was  ninety-six. 
He  had  expressed  a wish  to  see  her  once 
more,  although  he  had  long  been  child- 
ish. 

So  Barty  saw  her  ofl\  with  her  maid,  by 
the  Baron  Osy.  She  promised  to  be  back 
as  soon  as  all  was  over.  Even  this  short 
parting  was  a pain — they  had  grown  so 
indispensable  to  each  other. 

Tescheles  was  away  from  Antwerp, 
and  the  disconsolate  Barty  went  back  to 
Malines  and  dined  by  himself;  and  little 
Frau  waited  on  him  with  extra  care. 

It  turned  out  that  her  mother  had 
cooked  for  him  a special  dish  of  consola- 
tion—sausage-meat  stewed  inside  a red 
cabbage  with  apples  and  cloves  till  it  all 
get-;  mixed  up.  It  is  a dish  not  to  be 
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beaten  when  you  are  young  and  Flemish 
and  hungry  and  happy  and  well  (even 
then  you  mustn’t  take  more  than  one  help- 
ing). When  you  are  not  all  this  it  is 
good  to  wash  it  down  with  half  a bottle 
of  the  best  Burgundy— and  this  Barty  did 
(from  Vougeot-Conti  and  Co.). 

Then  he  went  out  and  wandered  about 
in  the  dark  and  lost  himself  in  a dreamy 
dsedalus  of  little  streets  and  bridges  and 
canals  and  ditches.  A huge  comet 
(Encke’s,  I believe)  was  flaring  all  over 
the  sky. 

He  suddenly  came  across  the  lighted 
window  of  a small  estaminet,  and  went  in. 

It  was  a little  beer-shop  of  the  hum- 
blest kind— and  just  started.  At  a little 
deal  table,  brand-new,  a middle-aged 
burgher  of  prosperous  appearance  was 
sitting  next  to  the  barmaid,  who  had 
deserted  her  post  at  the  bar— and  to  whom 
he  seemed  somewhat  attentive;  for  their 
chairs  were  close  together,  and  their  arms 
round  each  other’s  waists,  and  they  drank 
out  of  the  same  glass. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  and 
Barty  was  about  to  make  himself  scarce, 
but  they  pressed  him  to  come  in;  so  he 
sat  at  another  little  new  deal  table  on  a 
little  new  straw-bottomed  chair,  and  she 
brought  him  a glass  of  beer.  She  was  a 
very  handsome  girl,  with  a tall  graceful 
figure  and  Spanish  eyes.  He  lit  a cigar, 
and  she  went  back  to  her  beau  quite  sim- 
ply— and  they  all  three  fell  into  conver- 
sation about  an  operetta  by  Victor  Masse, 
which  had  been  performed  in  Malines 
the  previous  night,  called  Le8  Noces  de 
Jeannette . 

The  barmaid  and  her  monsieur  were 
trying  to  remember  the  beautiful  air 
Jeannette  sings  as  she  mends  her  angry 
husband’s  breeches: 

“ Cour3,  won  aiguille,  dans  la  laine ! 

Ne  te  casse  pas  dans  ma  main ; 

Avec  de  bons  baisers  domain 
Jean  nous  paira  de  notre  peine !” 

So  Barty  sang  it  to  them ; and  so  beau- 
tifully that  they  were  all  but  melted  to 
tears — especially  the  monsieur,  who  was 
evidently  very  sentimental  and  very 
much  in  love.  Besides,  there  was  that 
ineffable  charm  of  the  pure  French  in- 
tonation, so  caressing  to  the  Belgian  ear, 
so  dear  to  the  Belgian  soul,  so  unattain- 
able by  Flemish  lips.  It  was  one  of 
Barty’s  most  successful  ditties — and  if  I 
were  a middle-aged  burgher  of  Mechelen, 
Vol.  XCIV.-No.  562  -64 


I shouldn’t  much  like  to  have  a young 
French  Barty  singing  “Cours  mon  ai- 
guille” to  the  girl  of  my  heart. 

Then,  at  their  desire,  he  went  on  sing- 
ing things  till  it  was  time  to  leave,  and 
he  found  he  had  spent  quite  a happy 
evening;  nothing  gave  him  greater  plea- 
sure than  singing  to  people  who  liked  it 
— and  he  went  singing  on  his  way  home, 
dreamily  staring  at  the  rare  gas-lamps 
and  the  huge  comet,  and  thinking  of  his 
old  grandfather  who  lay  dying  or  dead : 
“ Cours,  mon  aiguille,  it  is  good  to  live — 
it  is  good  to  die!” 

Suddenly  he  discovered  that  when  he 
looked  at  one  lamp,  another  lamp  close 
to  it  on  the  right  was  completely  eclipsed 
— and  he  soon  found  that  a portion  of  his 
right  eye,  not  far  from  the  centre,  was 
totally  sightless. 

The  shock  was  so  great  that  he  had  to 
lean  against  a buttress  of  St.  Rombault 
for  support. 

When  he  got  home  he  tested  the  sight 
of  his  eye  with  a two-franc  piece  on  the 
green  table-cloth,  and  found  there  was  no 
mistake— a portion  of  his  remaining  eye 
was  stone-blind. 

He  spent  a miserable  night,  and  went 
next  day  to  Louvain,  to  see  the  oculist. 

M.  Noiret  heard  his  story,  arranged  the 
dark  room  and  the  lamp,  dilated  the  right 
pupil  with  atropine,  and  made  a minute 
examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Then  he  became  very  thoughtful,  and 
led  the  way  to  his  library  and  begged 
Barty  to  sit  down;  and  began  to  talk  to 
him  very  seriously  indeed,  like  a father — 
patting  the  while  a small  Italian  grey- 
hound that  lay  and  shivered  and  whined 
in  a little  round  cot  by  the  fire. 

M.  Noiret  began  by  inquiring  into  his 
circumstances,  which  were  not  flourish- 
ing, as  we  know — and  Barty  made  no 
secret  of  them;  then  he  asked  him  if  he 
were  fond  of  music,  and  was  pleased  to 
hear  that  he  was,  since  it  is  such  an  im- 
mense resource;  then  lie  asked  him  if  he 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  again  wTas  pleased. 

“For”— said  he — “you  will  need  all 
your  courage  and  all  your  religion  to  hear 
and  bear  w hat  it  is  my  misfortune  to  have 
to  tell  you.  I hope  you  will  have  more 
fortitude  than  another  young  patient  of 
mine  (also  an  artist)  to  whom  I wras 
obliged  to  make  a similar  communica- 
tion. He  blew  out  his  brains  on  my 
door-step !” 
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“I  promise  you  I will  not  do  that.  I 
suppose  I am  going  blind  ?” 

i4Helas!  mon  jeune  amil  I grieve  to 
say  that  the  fatal  disease,  congestion  and 
detachment  of  the  retina,  which  has  so 
obstinately  and  irrevocably  destroyed 
your  left  eye,  has  begun  its  terrible  work 
on  the  right.  We  will  fight  for  every 
inch  of  the  way.  But  I fear  I must  not 
give  you  any  hope,  after  the  careful  ex- 
amination I have  just  made.  It  is  my 
duty  to  be  frank  with  you.” 

Then  he  said  much  about  the  will  of 
God,  and  where  true  comfort  was  to  be 
found,  at  the  foot  of  the  01*088;  in  fact, 
he  said  all  he  ought  to  have  said  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  as  he  fondled  his  little 
greyhound — and  finally  took  Barty  to 
the  door,  which  he  opened  for  him,  most 
politely  bowing  with  his  black  velvet 
skull-cap;  and  pocketed  his  full  fee  (ten 
francs)  with  his  usual  grace  of  careless 
indifference,  and  gently  shut  the  door  on 
him.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Barty  stood  there  for  some  time,  quite 
dazed  ; partly  because  his  pupil  was  so 
dilated  he  could  hardly  see — partly  (he 
thinks)  because  he  in  some  way  became 
unconscious ; although  when  he  woke 
from  this  little  seeming  trance,  which 
may  have  lasted  for  more  than  a minute, 
he  found  himself  still  standing  upright 
on  his  legs.  What  woke  him  was  the 
sudden  consciousness  of  the  north , which 
he  hadn’t  felt  for  many  years;  and  this 
gave  him  extraordinary  confidence  in 
himself,  and  such  a wholesome  sense  of 
power  and  courage  that  lie  quickly  re- 
covered his  w its;  and  when  the  glad  sur- 
prise of  this  had  worn  itself  awTay  he  was 
able  to  think  and  realize  the  terrible 
thing  that  had  happened.  He  was  al- 
most pleased  that  his  aunt  Caroline  was 
away.  He  felt  he  could  not  have  faced 
her  with  such  news  — it  was  a thing 
easier  to  write  and  prepare  her  for  than 
to  tell  by  word  of  mouth. 

He  walked  about  Louvain  for  several 
hours,  to  tire  himself.  Then  he  went  to 
Brussels  and  dined,  and  again  walked 
about  the  lamp-lit  streets  and  up  and 
down  the  station,  and  finally  went  back 
to  Mali  lies  by  a late  train — very  nervous 
— expecting  that  the  retina  of  his  right 
eye  would  suddenly  go  pop — yet  hugging 
himself  all  the  while  in  his  renewed  old 
comfortable  feeling  of  companionship 
with  the  north  pole,  that  made  him  feel 
like  a boy  again;  that  inexplicable  sen- 


sation so  intimately  associated  with  all 
the  best  reminiscences  of  his  innocent 
and  happy  childhood. 

He  had  been  talking  to  himself  like  a 
father  all  day,  though  not  in  the  same 
strain  as  M.  Noiret;  and  had  almost  ar- 
rived at  framing  the  programme  of  a 
possible  existence — singing  at  cafds  with 
his  guitar  — singing  anywhere:  lie  felt 
sure  of  a living  for  himself,  and  for  the 
little  boy  who  would  have  to  lead  him 
about — if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst 

If  but  the  feeling  of  self-orientation 
which  was  so  necessary  to  him  could 
only  be  depended  upon,  he  felt  that  in 
time  he  would  have  pluck  euough  to  bear 
anything.  Indeed,  total  eclipse  was  less 
appalling,  in  its  finality,  than  that  miser- 
able sword  of  Damocles  which  had  been 
hanging  over  him  for  months — robbing 
him  of  his  manhood — poisoning  all  the 
springs  of  life. 

Why  not  make  life-long  endurance  of 
evil  a study,  a hobby,  and  a pride;  and 
be  patient  as  bronze  or  marble,  and  ever 
wear  an  invincible  smile  at  grief,  even 
when  in  darkness  and  alone?  Why  not, 
indeed ! 

And  he  set  himself  then  and  there  to 
smile  invincibly,  meaning  to  keep  on 
smiling  for  fifty  years  at  least — the  blind 
live  long. 

So  he  chatted  to  himself,  saying  st/r- 
sum  cor!  sursum  cor  da!  all  the  way 
home  ; and  walking  down  the  Grand 
Brul,  he  had  a little  adventure  which  ab- 
solutely gave  him  a hearty  guffaw  and 
sent  him  almost  laughing  to  bed. 

There  was  a noisy  squabble  between 
some  soldiers  and  civilians  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way,  and  a group  of  men 
in  blouses  were  looking  on.  Barty  stood 
leaning  against  a lamp-post,  and  looked 
on  too. 

Suddenly  a small  soldier  rushed  at  the 
blouses,  brandishing  his  short  straight 
sword  (or  coupe-choux , as  it  is  called  in 
civilian  slang),  and  saying: 

“ Qa  ne  vous  regarde  pas,  savez-vous! 
allez-vous  en  bien  vite,  ou  je  vous.  . . .” 

The  blouses  fled  like  sheep. 

Then  as  lie  caught  sight  of  Barty  lie 
rushed  at  him. 

‘*Qa  ne  vous  regarde  pas,  savez- 
vous!  . . . 

(It  doesn't  concern  you.) 

“Non — c'est  moi  qui  regarde,  savez- 
vous!'’  said  Barty. 

“Qu’est-ee  que  vous  regardez  V' 
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“ Je  regarde  la  lune  et  les  6toiles.  Je 
regarde  la  com6te  !” 

“Voulez-vous  bien  vous  en  aller  bien 
vite!” 

uUne  autre  fois!”  says  Barty. 

“ Allez-vous-en,  je  vous  dis!” 

“ Apr&s-demain  !” 

“ Vous . . . ne . . . voulez . . . pas . . . vous 
. . . en . . . aller  ?”  says  the  soldier,  on  tip- 
toe, his  chest  against  Barty’s  stomach, 
his  nose  almost  up  to  Barty’s  chin,  glar- 
ing up  like  a fiend,  and  poising  his  coupe - 
choux  for  a death -stroke. 

“Non,  sacre  petit  pousse-cailloux  du 
diable!”  roars  Barty. 

“ Et  bien,  restez  ou  vous  etes!”  and  the 
little  man  plunged  back  into  the  fray  on 
the  opposite  side — and  no  blood  was  shed 
after  all. 

Barty  dreamt  of  this  adventure,  and 
woke  up  laughing  at  it  in  the  small 
hours  of  that  night.  Then,  suddenly,  in 
the  dark,  he  remembered  the  horror  of 
what  had  happened.  It  overwhelmed 
him.  He  realized,  as  in  a sudden  illu- 
minating flash,  what  life  meant  for  him 
henceforward — life  that  might  last  for 
so  many  years. 

Vitality  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  at  that 
time  of  night;  though  the  brain  is  quick 
to  perceive,  and  so  clear  that  its  logic 
seems  inexorable. 

It  was  hell.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  a 
moment  longer.  It  must  be  put  an  end 
to  at  once.  He  tried  to  feel  the  north, 
but  could  not.  He  would  kill  himself 
then  and  there,  while  his  aunt  was 
away;  so  that  the  horror  of  the  sight  of 
him,  after,  should  at  least  be  spared  her. 

He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  struck  a 
light.  Thank  Heaven,  he  wasn’t  blind 
yet,  though  he  saw  all  the  bogies,  as  he 
called  them,  that  had  made  his  life  a 
burden  to  him  for  the  last  two  years — 
the  retina  floating  loose  about  his  left 
eye,  tumbling  and  deforming  every 
lighted  thing  it  reflected  — and  also  the 
new  dark  spot  in  his  right. 

He  partially  dressed,  and  stole  up  stairs 
to  old  Torfs’s  photographic  studio.  He 
knew  where  he  could  find  a bottle  full  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  used  for  removing 
finger-stains  left  by  silver  nitrate;  there 
was  enough  of  it  to  poison  a whole  regi- 
ment. That  wTas  better  than  taking  a 
header  off  the  roof.  He  seized  a hand- 
ful of  the  stuff,  and  came  down  and  put 
it  into  a tumbler  by  his  bedside  and 
poured  some  water  over  it. 


Then  he  got  his  writing-case  and  a pen 
and  ink,  and  jumped  into  bed;  and  there 
he  wrote  four  letters:  one  to  Lady  Caro- 
line, one  to  Father  Louis,  one  to  Lord 
Archibald,  and  one  to  me  in  Blaze. 

The  cyanide  was  slow  in  melting.  He 
crushed  it  angrily  in  the  glass  with  his 
penholder  — and  the  scent  of  bitter-al- 
monds filled  the  room.  Just  then  the 
sense  of  the  north  came  back  to  him  in 
full;  but  it  only  strengthened  his  re- 
solve and  made  him  all  the  calmer. 

He  lay  staring  at  the  tumbler,  watch- 
ing little  bubbles,  revelling  in  what  re- 
mained of  his  exquisite  faculty  of  minute 
sight — with  a feeling  of  great  peace ; and 
thought  prayerfully;  lost  himself  in  a 
kind  of  formless  prayer  without  words — 
lost  himself  completely.  It  was  as  if  the 
wished-for  dissolution  were  coming  of  its 
own  accord:  nirvana — an  ecstasy  of  con- 
scious annihilation — the  blessed  end,  the 
end  of  all!  as  though  he  were  passing 

“ . . . . du  somraeil  au  songe — 

Du  songe  k la  mort.” 

It  was  not  so.  . . . 

He  was  aroused  by  a knock  at  the  door, 
which  was  locked.  It  was  broad  daylight. 

44 II  est  dix  heures,  savez-vous  ?”  said 
little  Frau  outside — 44  voulez-vous  votre 
caf6  dans  votre  chambre  ?” 

44  0h  Christ  !”  said  Barty — and  jumped 
out  of  bed.  44  It's  all  got  to  be  done 
now !” 

But  something  very  strange  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  tumbler  was  still  there,  but  the  cy- 
anide had  disappeared;  so  had  the  four 
letters  he  had  written.  His  pen  and  ink 
were  on  the  table,  and  on  his  open  writ- 
ing case  lay  a letter  in  Blaze— in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  north  was  strong  in 
him.  He  called  out  to  Finche  Torfs  to 
leave  his  coffee  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  read  his  Blaze  letter — and  this  is  what 
he  read : 

44  My  Dear  Barty, — Don’t  be  in  the 
least  alarmed  on  reading  this  hasty 
scrawl,  after  waking  from  the  sleep  you 
meant  to  sleep  forever.  There  is  no  sleep 
without  a live  body  to  sleep  in  — no  such 
thing  as  everlasting  sleep.  Self-destruc- 
tion seems  a very  simple  thing  — more 
often  a duty  than  not;  but  it's  not  to  be 
done!  It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  be, 
when  once  you  have  been. 
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“If  I were  to  let  you  destroy  your 
body,  as  you  were  so  bent  on  doing,  the 
strongest  interest  I have  on  earth  would 
cease  to  exist. 

“I  love  you,  Barty,  with  a love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  woman;  and  have  done  so 
from  the  day  you  were  born.  I loved 
your  father  and  mother  before  you — and 
theirs:  ga  date  de  loin,  mon  pauvre  ami! 
and  especially  I love  your  splendid  body 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it — brain,  stom- 
ach, heart,  and  the  rest;  even  your  poor 
remaining  eye,  which  is  worth  all  the 
eyes  of  Argus! 

“ So  I have  used  your  own  pen  and  ink 
and  paper,  your  own  right  hand  and 
brain,  your  own  cipher,  and  the  words 
that  are  yours,  to  write  you  this — in  Eng- 
lish. I like  English  better  than  French. 

“Listen.  Monsieur  Noiret  is  a fool; 
and  you  are  a poor  self- deluded  hypo- 
chondriac. 

“ I am  convinced  your  right  eye  is  safe 
for  many  years  to  come — probably  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

“You  have  quite  deceived  yourself  in 
fancying  that  the  symptom  you  perceived 
in  your  right  eye  threatens  the  disease 
which  has  destroyed  your  left — for  the 
sight  of  that,  alas!  is  irretrievably  gone; 
so  don’t  trouble  about  it  any  more.  It 
will  always  be  charming  to  look  at , but 
it  will  never  see  again.  Some  day  I will 
tell  you  how  you  came  to  lose  the  use  of 
it.  I think  I know. 

“M.  Noiret  is  new  to  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. The  old  humbug  never  saw  your 
right  retina  at  all — nor  your  left  one 
either,  for  that  matter.  He  only  pre- 
tended, and  judged  entirely  by  what  you 
told  him;  and  you  didn’t  tell  him  very 
clearly.  He’s  a Belgian,  you  know,  and 
a priest,  and  doesn’t  think  very  quick. 

“ J saw  your  retina,  although  but  with 
his  eye.  There  is  no  sign  of  congestion 
or  coming  detachment  whatever.  That 
blind  portion  you  discovered  is  in  every 
eye.  It  is  called  the  ‘ punctum  ccecum.' 
It  is  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
retina  and  spreads  out.  It  is  only  with 
one  eye  shut  that  an  ordinary  person  can 
find  it,  for  each  eye  supplements  this 
defect  of  the  other.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing try  the  experiment  on  little  Finche 
Torfs;  on  any  one  you  meet.  You  will 
find  it  in  everybody. 

“ So  don’t  trouble  about  either  eye  any 
more.  I'm  not  infallible,  of  course;  it's 
only  your  brain  I’m  using  now.  But 


your  brain  is  infinitely  better  than  that 
of  poor  M.  Noiret,  who  doesn’t  know  what 
his  eye  really  perceives,  and  takes  it  for 
something  else!  Your  brain  is  the  best 
brain  I know,  although  you  are  not 
aware  of  this,  and  have  never  even  used 
it,  except  for  trash  and  nonsense.  But 
you  shall — some  day.  I'll  take  care  of 
that,  and  the  world  shall  wonder. 

“Trust  me.  Live  on,  and  I will  never 
desert  you  again,  unless  you  again  force 
me  to  by  your  conduct.  I have  come 
back  to  you  in  the  hour  of  your  need. 

“ I have  managed  to  make  you,  in 
your  sleep,  throw  away  your  poison 
where  it  will  injure  nobody  but  the  rats, 
and  no  one  will  be  a bit  the  wiser.  I 
have  made  you  burn  your  touching  let- 
ters of  farewell — you  will  find  the  ashes 
inside  the  stove.  Yours  is  a good  heart! 

“Now  bike  a cold  bath  and  have  a 
good  breakfast,  and  go  to  Antwerp  or 
Brussels  and  see  people  and  amuse  your- 
self. 

“Never  see  M.  Noiret  again.  But 
when  your  aunt  comes  back  you  must 
both  clear  out  of  this  depressing  priestly 
hole;  it  doesn’t  suit  either  of  you,  body 
or  mind.  Go  to  Diisseldorf,  in  Prussia. 
Close  by,  at  a village  called  Riffrath, 
lives  an  old  doctor,  Dr.  Hasenclever,  who 
understands  a deal  about  the  human 
heart,  and  something  about  the  human 
body;  and  even  a little  about  the  human 
eye — for  he  is  a famous  oculist.  He  can’t 
cure,  but  he’ll  give  you  things  that  at 
least  will  do  you  no  harm.  He  won’t 
rid  you  of  the  eye  that  remains!  You 
will  meet  some  pleasant  English  people, 
whom  I particularly  wish  you  to  meet, 
and  make  friends,  and  have  a holiday 
from  trouble,  and  begin  the  world  anew. 

“As  to  who  I am,  you  shall  know  in 
time.  My  power  to  help  you  is  very  lim- 
ited, but  my  devotion  to  you  (for  very 
good  reasons)  has  no  limits  at  all. 

“ Take  it  that  my  name  is  Martia. 
When  you  have  finished  reading  this 
letter,  look  at  yourself  in  your  looking- 
glass  and  say  (loud  enough  for  your  own 
ears  to  hear  you), 

“ 4 1 trust  you.  Martial’ 

“Then  I will  leave  you  for  a while, 
and  come  back  at  night,  as  in  the  old 
days.  Whenever  the  north  is  in  you, 
there  am  I:  seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  feeling  with  your  five  splendid 
wits  by  day — sleeping  your  lovely  sleep 
at  night;  but  only  able  to  think  with 
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your  brain,  it  seems,  and  then  only  when 
you  are  fast  asleep.  I only  found  it  out 
just  now,  and  saved  your  earthly  life, 
mon  beau  somnambule!  It  was  a great 
surprise  to  me ! 

“Don’t  mention  this  to  any  living  soul 
till  I give  you  leave.  You  will  only  hear 
from  me  on  great  occasions. 

Martia. 

1 * P.  S.  — Always  leave  something  to 
write  with  by  your  bedside  at  night,  in 
case  the  great  occasion  should  arise.  On 
ne  sait  pas  ce  qui  peut  arriver !” 

Bewildered,  beside  himself,  Barty  ran 
to  his  looking-glass,  and  stared  himself 
out  of  countenance,  and  almost  shouted, 

“I  trust  you,  Martia!” 

And  ceased  suddenly  to  feel  the  north. 

Then  he  dressed  and  went  to  breakfast. 
Little  Frau  thought  he  had  gone  mad, 
for  he  put  a five-franc  piece  upon  the 
carpet,  and  made  her  stand  a few  feet  off 
from  it  and  cover  her  left  eye  with  her 
hand. 

“Now  follow  the  point  of  my  stick 
with  your  right  eye,”  says  he,  “and  tell 
me  if  the  five-franc  piece  disappears.” 

And  he  slowly  drew  with  the  point  of 
his  stick  an  imaginary  line  from  the  five- 
franc  piece  to  the  left  of  her,  at  right 
angles  to  where  she  stood.  When  the 
point  of  the  stick  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  coin,  she  said, 

“ Tiens,  tiens,  I no  longer  see  the  piece.” 

When  the  point  of  the  stick  had  got  a 
foot  farther  on,  she  said,  “Now  I can  see 
the  piece  again  quite  plain.” 

Then  he  tried  the  same  experiment  on 
her  left  eye,  rightwards,  with  the  same 
result.  Then  he  experimented  with  equal 
success  on  her  father  and  mother,  and 
found  that  every  eye  at  No.  36  rue  des 
Ursulines  Blanches  had  exactly  the  same 
blind  spot  as  his  own. 

Then  off  he  went  to  Antwerp  to  see  his 
friends,  with  a light  heart — the  first  light 
heart  he  had  known  for  many  months; 
but  when  he  got  there  he  was  so  p re- 
occupied with  what  had  happened  that 
he  did  not  care  to  see  anybody. 

He  walked  about  the  ramparts  and 
along  the  Scheldt,  and  read  and  re-read 
that  extraordinary  letter. 

Who  and  what  could  Martia  be  ? 

The  reminiscence  of  some  antenatal 
incarnation  of  his  own  soul?  the  soul 
of  some  ancestor  or  ancestress  — of  his 
mother,  perhaps?  or,  perhaps,  some  occult 


portion  of  himself — of  his  own  brain  in 
unconscious  cerebration  during  sleep? 

As  a child  and  a small  boy,  and  even 
as  a very  young  man,  he  had  often  dreamt 
at  night  of  a strange  dim  land  by  the  sea, 
a land  unlike  any  land  he  had  ever  beheld 
with  the  waking  eye,  where  beautiful 
aquatic  people,  mermen  and  mermaids 
and  charming  little  mer- children  (of 
which  he  was  one)  lived  an  amphibious 
life  by  day,  diving  and  sporting  in  the 
waves. 

Splendid  caverns,  decorated  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  hung  with  soft  moss,  and 
shining  with  a strange  light;  heavenly 
music,  sweet  affectionate  caresses — and 
then  total  darkness;  and  yet  one  knew 
who  and  what  and  where  everything  and 
everybody  was  by  some  keener  sense  than 
that  of  sight. 

It  all  seemed  strange  and  delightful, 
but  so  vague  and  shadowy  it  was  impos- 
sible to  remember  anything  clearly ; but 
ever  pervading  all  things  was  that  feel- 
ing of  the  north  which  had  always  been 
such  a comfort  to  him. 

Was  this  extraordinary  letter  the  result 
of  some  such  forgotten  dream  he  may 
have  had  during  the  previous  night,  and 
which  may  have  prompted  him  to  write 
it  in  his  sleep?  some  internal  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  his  own  eye  which  was 
denied  to  him  when  awake? 

Anyhow,  it  was  evidently  true  about 
that  blind  spot  in  the  retina  (the  punctum 
ccecum),  and  that  he  had  been  frighten- 
ing himself  out  of  his  wits  for  nothing, 
and  that  his  right  eye  was  really  sound; 
and,  all  through  this  wondrous  yet  simple 
revelation,  it  was  time  this  old  hysterical 
mock-disease  should  die. 

Once  more  life  was  full  of  hopes  and 
possibilities,  and  with  such  inarticulate 
and  mysterious  promptings  as  he  often 
felt  within  his  soul,  and  such  a hidden 
gift  to  guide  them,  what  might  he  not 
one  day  develop  into? 

Then  lie  went  and  found  Tescheles,  and 
they  dined  together  with  a famous  pia- 
nist, Louis  Brassin,  and  afterwards  there 
was  music,  and  Barty  felt  the  north,  and 
his  bliss  was  transcendent  as  he  went 
back  to  Malines  by  the  last  train — talking 
to  Martia  (as  he  expressed  it  to  himself) 
in  a confidential  whisper  which  he  made 
audible  to  his  own  ear  (that  she,  if  it  was 
a she,  might  hear  too);  almost  praying, 
in  a fervor  of  hope  and  gratitude;  and 
begging  for  further  guidance  ; and  he 
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went  warmly  to  sleep,  hugging  close 
within  himself,  somewhere  about  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm,  an  ineffable 
imaginary  something  which  he  felt  to  be 
more  precious  than  any  possession  that 
had  ever  yet  been  his  — more  precious 
even  than  the  apple  of  his  remaining  eye; 
and  when  he  awoke  next  morning  he 
felt  he  had  been  most  blissfully  dreaming 
all  night  long,  but  could  not  remember 
anything  of  his  dreams,  and  on  a piece 
of  paper  he  had  left  by  his  bedside  was 
written,  in  pencil,  in  his  own  Blaze: 

44  You  must  depend  upon  yourself,  Bar- 
ty,  not  on  me.  Follow  your  own  in- 
stincts when  you  feel  you  can  do  so  with- 
out self-reproach,  and  all  will  be  well 
with  you. — M.” 

His  instincts  led  him  to  spend  the  day 
in  Brussels,  and  he  followed  them  ; he 
still  wanted  to  walk  about  and  muse  and 
ponder,  and  Brussels  is  a very  nice,  gay, 
and  civilized  city  for  such  a purpose— a 
little  Paris,  with  charming  streets  and 
shops  and  a charming  arcade,  and  very 
good  plates  to  eat  and  drink  in,  and  hear 
pretty  music. 

He  did  all  this,  and  spent  a happy  day. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  to  keenly  appreciate  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  priceless  gift  of  sight 
in  one  eye  was  to  lose  that  of  the  other  ; 
ki  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  the  one- 
eyed  is  king;  and  he  fully  revelled  in  the 
royalty  that  was  now  his,  he  hoped,  for 
evermore;  but  wished  for  himself  as  lim- 
ited a kingdom  and  as  few  subjects  as 
possible. 

Then  back  to  Malines  by  the  last  train 
—and  the  sensation  of  the  north,  and  a 
good  night;  but  no  message  in  the  morn- 
ing— no  message  from  Martia  for  many 
mornings  to  come. 

He  received,  however,  a long  letter 
from  Lady  Caroline. 

The  old  Marquis  had  died  without  pain, 
and  with  nearly  all  his  family  round  him ; 
but  perfectly  childish,  as  he  had  been  for 
two  or  three  years.  He  was  to  be  buried 
on  the  following  Monday. 

Barty  wrote  a long  letter  in  reply,  tell- 
ing his  aunt  how  much  better  he  had 
suddenly  become  in  health  and  spirits  ; 
how  he  had  thought  of  things,  and  quite 
reconciled  himself  at  last  to  the  loss  of 
his  left  eye.  and  meant  to  keep  the  other 
and  make  the  best  of  it  he  could ; how  he 
had  heard  of  a certain  Doctor  Hasen- 
clever,  a famous  oculist  near  Diisseldorf, 


and  would  like  to  consult  him  ; how 
Diisseldorf  was  such  a healthy  town, 
charming  and  gay,  full  of  painters  and 
soldiers,  the  best  and  nicest  people  in  the 
world — and  also  very  cheap.  Mightn't 
they  try  it? 

He  was  very  anxious  indeed  to  go  back 
to  his  painting,  and  DQsseldorf  was  as 
good  a school  as  any,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  He 
wrote  pages — of  the  kind  he  knew  she 
would  like,  for  it  was  of  the  kind  he 
liked  writing  to  her ; they  understood 
each  other  thoroughly,  lie  and  Lady 
Caroline,  and  well  he  knew  that  she 
could  only  be  quite  happy  in  doing  what- 
ever he  had  most  at  heart. 

How  he  longed  to  tell  her  everything! 
but  that  must  not  be.  I can  imagine  all 
the  deep  discomfort  to  poor  Barty  of  hav- 
ing to  be  discreet  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  of  having  to  keep  a secret — and  from 
his  beloved  Aunt  Caroline  of  all  people 
in  the  world ! 

That  was  a happy  week  he  spent — 
mostly  in  Antwerp  among  the  painters. 
He  got  no  more  letters  from  Martia,  not 
for  many  days  to  come;  but  he  felt  the 
north  every  night  as  he  sank  into  healthy 
sleep,  and  woke  in  the  morning  full  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  himself — at  last 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

One  day  in  Brussels  he  met  M.  Noiret, 
who  naturally  put  on  a very  grave  face; 
they  shook  hands,  and  Barty  inquired  af- 
fectionately after  the  little  Italian  grey- 
hound, and  asked  what  was  the  French 
for  “punctum  ccecum.” 

Said  Noiret:  44 Qa  s'appelle  le  point 
cach6 — c'est  une  portion  de  la  retine  avec 
laquelle  on  ne  peut  pas  voir.  . . .” 

Barty  laughed,  and  shook  hands  again, 
and  left  the  Professor  staring. 

Then  he  was  a great  deal  with  Father 
Louis.  They  went  to  Ghent  together, 
and  other  places  of  interest,  and  to  con- 
certs in  Brussels. 

The  good  Dominican  was  very  sorrow- 
ful at  the  prospect  of  soon  losing  his 
friend.  Poor  Barty ! The  trial  it  was  to 
him  not  to  reveal  his  secret  to  this  singu- 
larly kind  and  sympathetic  comrade;  not 
even  under  the  seal  of  confession!  So 
he  did  not  confess  at  all  ; although  he 
would  have  confessed  anything  to  Father 
Louis,  even  if  Father  Louis  had  not  been 
a priest.  There  are  the  high  Catholics, 
who  understand  the  souls  of  others,  and 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  conscience,  and 
do  not  proselytize  in  a hurry;  and  the  low 
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Catholics,  the  converts  of  the  day  before 
yesterday,  who  will  not  let  a body  be  I 

Father  Louis  was  a very  high  Catho- 
lic indeed. 

The  Lady  Caroline  Grey,  12a  Seamore 
Place,  London,  to  M.  Josselin,  36  rue  des 
Ursulines  Blanches,  Malines: 

“ My  Dear  Little  Barty, — Your  nice 
long  letter  made  me  very  happy— happy 
beyond  description;  it  makes  me  almost 
jealous  to  think  that  you  should  have 
suddenly  got  so  much  better  in  your 
health  and  spirits  while  I was  away:  you 
won't  want  me  any  morel  That  doesn’t 
prevent  my  longing  to  get  back  to  you. 
You  must  put  up  with  your  poor  old 
aunty  for  a little  while  yet. 

“And  now  for  my  news — I couldn’t 
write  before.  Poor  papa  was  buried  on 
Monday,  and  we  all  came  back  here  next 
day.  He  has  left  you  £200:  c’est  toujours 
qa!  Everything  seems  in  a great  mess. 
Your  uncle  Runswick*  is  going  to  be 
very  poor  indeed;  he  is  going  to  let 
Castle  Rohan,  and  live  here  all  the  year 
round.  Poor  fellow,  he  looks  as  old  as 
his  father  did  ten  years  ago,  and  he’s 
only  sixty- three!  If  Algy  could  only 
make  a good  marriage!  At  forty  that’s 
easier  said  than  done. 

“Archibald  and  his  wife  are  at  a 
place  called  Monte  Carlo,  where  there  are 
gaming-tables:  she  gambles  fearfully,  it 
seems:  and  they  lead  a cat  and  dog  life. 
She  is  plus  que  coquette , and  extrava- 
gant to  a degree;  and  he  is  quite  shrunk 
and  prematurely  old,  and  almost  shabby, 
and  drinks  more  brandy  than  he  ought. 

“Daphne  is  charming,  and  is  to  come 
out  next  spring;  she  will  have  £3000  a 
year,  lucky  child;  all  out  of  chocolate. 
What  nonsense  we’ve  all  talked  about 
trade!  we  shall  all  have  to  take  to  it  in 
time.  The  Lonlay-Savignac  people  were 
wise  in  their  generation. 

“And  what  do  you  think?  Young 
Digby-Dobbs  wants  to  marry  her,  out  of 
the  school-room  ! He’ll  be  Lord  Frognal, 
you  know:  and  very  soon,  for  his  father 
is  drinking  himself  to  death. 

“He’s  in  your  old  regiment,  and  a 
great  favorite;  not  yet  twenty — he  only 
left  Eton  last  Christmas  twelvemonth. 
She  says  she  won’t  have  him  at  any 
price,  because  he  stammers. 

“She  declares  you  haven't  written  to 
* The  new  Marquis  of  Whitby. 


her  for  three  months,  and  that  you  owe 
her  an  illustrated  letter  in  French,  with 
priests  and  nuns,  and  dogs  harnessed  to  a 
cart. 

“And  now  for  news  that  will  delight 
you:  She  is  to  come  abroad  with  me  for 
a twelvemonth,  and  wishes  to  go  with 
you  and  me  to  Diisseldorf  first ! Isn't  that 
a happy  coincidence  ? We  would  all  spend 
the  summer  there,  and  then  Italy  for  the 
winter;  you  too,  if  you  can  (so  you  must 
be  economical  with  that  £200). 

“I  have  already  heard  wonders  about 
Dr.  Hasenclever,  even  before  your  letter 
came;  he  cured  General  Baines,  who  was 
given  up  by  everybody  here,  Lady  Palm- 
erston told  me:  she  was  here  yesterday, 
by-the-bye,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bermond- 
sey, and  both  inquired  most  kindly  after 
you. 

“The  Duchess  looked  as  handsome  as 
ever,  and  as  proud  as  a peacock ; for  last 
year  she  presented  her  niece,  Julia  Royce, 
‘the  divine  Julia,’  the  greatest  beauty 
ever  seen,  I am  told,  with  many  thou- 
sands a year,  if  you  please— Lady  Jane 
Royce’s  daughter,  an  only  child,  and  her 
father’s  dead.  She’s  six  feet  high,  so  you 
would  go  mad  about  her.  She’s  already 
refused  sixty  offers,  good  ones;  among 
them  little  Lord  Orrisroot,  the  hunch- 
back, who’ll  have  £1000  a day  (including 
Sundays)  when  he  comes  into  the  title — 
and  that  can’t  be  very  far  off,  for  the 
wicked  old  Duke  of  Deptford  has  got 
creeping  paralysis,  like  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him,  and  is  now  quite 
mad,  and  thinks  himself  a postman,  and 
rattats  all  day  long  on  the  furniture. 
Lady  Jane  is  furious  with  he^  for  not 
accepting;  and  when  Julia  told 'her,  she 
slapped  her  face  before  the  maid! 

“There's  another  gigantic  beauty  that 
people  have  gone  mad  about — a Polish 
pianist,  who’s  just  married  young  Har- 
court,  who’s  a grandson  of  that  old  scamp 
the  Duke  of  Towers. 

“Talking  of  beauties,  whom  do  you 
think  I met  yesterday  in  the  Park?  Whom 
but  your  stalwart  friend  Mr.  Maurice  {he 
wasn’t  the  beauty),  with  his  sister,  your 
old  Paris  playfellow,  and  the  lovely  Miss 
Gibson.  He  introduced  them  both,  and 
I was  delighted  with  them,  and  we  walk- 
ed together  by  the  Serpentine;  and  after 
five  minutes  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Miss  Gibson  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
possible  for  a dark  beauty  to  be,  and  as 
nice  as  she  looks.  She  isn't  dark  really, 
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only  lier  eyes  and  hair;  her  complexion 
is  like  cream:  she’s  a freak  of  nature. 
Lucky  young  Maurice  if  she  is  to  be  his 
fate — and  both  well  off,  I suppose. 

“Upon  my  word,  if  you  were  King 
Cophetua  and  she  the  beggar-maid,  I 
would  give  you  both  my  blessing.  But 
how  is  it  you  never  fell  in  love  with  the 
fair  Idai  You  never  told  me  how  hand- 
some she  is.  She.  too  complained  of  you 
as  a correspondent,  and  declares  that  she 
gets  one  letter  in  return  for  three  she 
writes  you. 

“I  have  bought  you  some  pretty  new 
songs,  among  others  one  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  which  is  lovely;  about  three 
fishermen  and  their  wives : it  reminds 
one  of  our  dear  Whitby ! I can  play  the 
accompaniment  in  perfection,  and  all  by 
heart ! 

“Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to 
Father  Louis  and  the  dear  Abbe  Lefebvre, 
and  say  kind  things  from  me  to  the 
Torfses.  Martha  sends  her  love  to  little 
Frau,  and  so  do  I. 

“We  hope  to  be  in  Antwerp  in  a fort- 
night, and  shall  put  up  at  the  Grand 
Laboureur.  I shall  go  to  Malines,  of 
course,  to  say  good-by  to  people. 

“Tell  the  Torfses  to  get  my  things 
ready  for  moving.  There  will  be  five  of 
us:  I and  Martha,  and  Daphne  and  two 
servants  of  her  own  ; for  Daphne’s  got  to 
take  old  Mrs.  Richards,  who  won’t  be 
parted  from  her. 

“Good-by  for  the  present.  My  dear 
boy,  I thank  God  on  my  knees  night  and 
morning  for  having  given  you  back  to 
me  in  my  old  age. 

Your  ever  affectionate  aunt, 

Caroline. 

“P.  S. — You  remember  pretty  little 
Kitty  Hardwicke  you  used  to  flirt  with, 
who  married  young  St.  Clair,  who’s  now 
Lord  Kidderminster?  She’s  just  had  three 
at  a birth;  she  had  twins  only  last  year; 
the  Queen’s  delighted.  Pray  be  careful 
about  never  getting  wet  feet — ” 

Oue  stormy  evening  in  May,  Mrs.  Gib- 
son drove  Ida  and  Leah  and  me  and  Mr. 
Babbage,  a middle-aged  but  very  dapper 
War  Office  clerk  (who  was  a friend  of 
the  Gibson  family)  to  Chelsea,  that  we 
might  explore  Cheyne  Walk  and  its 
classic  neighborhood.  I rode  on  the  box 
by  the  coachman. 

We  alighted  by  the  steamboat  pier  and 
explored,  I walking  with  Leah. 


We  came  to  a very  narrow  street,  quite 
straight,  the  narrowest  street  that  could 
call  itself  a street  at  all,  and  rather  long; 
we  were  the  only  people  in  it.  It  has 
since  disappeared,  with  all  that  particular 
part  of  Chelsea. 

Suddenly  we  saw  a runaway  horse 
without  a rider  coming  along  it  at  full 
gallop,  straight  at  us,  with  a most  de- 
moralizing sharp  clatter  of  its  iron  hoofs 
on  the  stone  pavement. 

“Your  backs  to  the  wall!”  cried  Mr. 
Babbage,  and  we  flattened  ourselves  to 
let  the  maddened  brute  go  by,  bridle  and 
stirrups  flying— poor  Mrs.  Gibson  almost 
faint  with  tenor. 

Leah,  instead  of  flattening  herself 
against  the  wall,  put  her  arms  round  her 
mother,  making  of  her  own  body  a shield 
for  her,  and  looked  round  at  the  horse  as 
it  came  tearing  up  the  street,  striking 
sparks  from  the  flag  stones. 

Nqbody  was  hurt,  for  a wonder  ; but 
Mrs.  Gibson  was  quite  overcome.  Mr. 
Babbage  was  very  angry  with  Leah, 
whose  back  the  horse  actually  grazed,  as 
he  all  but  caught  his  hoofs  in  her  crino- 
line, and  hit  her  with  a stirrup  on  the 
shoulder. 

I could  only  think  of  Leah's  face  as 
she  looked  round  at  the  approaching 
horse,  with  her  protecting  arms  round 
her  mother.  It  was  such  a sudden  reve- 
lation to  me  of  what  she  really  was,  and 
its  expression  was  so  hauntingly  impres- 
sive that  I could  think  of  nothing  else. 
Its  mild  calm  courage,  its  utter  careless- 
ness of  self,  its  immense  tenderness — all 
blazed  out  in  such  beautiful  lines,  in  such 
beautiful  white  and  black,  that  I lost  all 
self-control;  aud  when  we  walked  back 
to  the  pier,  following  the  rest  of  the 
party,  I asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 

She  turned  very  pale  again,  aud  the 
flesh  of  her  chin  quivered  as  she  told  me 
that  was  quite  impossible— and  could 
never  be . 

I asked  her  if  there  wras  anybody  else, 
and  she  said  there  was  nobody,  but  that 
she  did  not  wish  ever  to  marry;  that,  be- 
yond her  parents  and  Ida,  she  loved  and 
respected  me  more  than  anybody  else  in 
the  whole  world,  but  that  she  could  never 
marry  me.  She  was  much  agitated,  and 
said  the  sweetest,  kindest  things,  but  put 
all  hope  out  of  the  question  at  once. 

It  was  the  greatest  blow  I have  ever 
had  in  my  life. 

Three  days  after,  I went  to  America; 
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and  before  I came  back  I had  started  in 
New  York  the  American  branch  of  the 
house  of  Vougeot-Conti,  and  ]aid  the  real 
foundation  of  the  largest  fortune  that 
has  ever  yet  been  made  by  selling  wine, 
and  of  the  long  political  career  about 
which  I will  say  nothing  in  these  pages. 

On  my  voyage  out  I wrote  a long  Blaze 
letter  to  Barty,  and  poured  out  all  my 
grief,  and  my  resignation  to  the  decree 
which  I felt  to  be  irrevocable.  I remind- 
ed him  of  that  playful  toss-up  in  South- 
ampton Row,  and  told  him  that,  having 
surrendered  all  claims  myself,  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  me  was  that 
she  should  some  day  marry  him  (which  I 
certainly  did  not  think  at  all  likely). 

So  henceforward,  reader,  you  will  not 
be  troubled  by  your  obedient  servant  with 
the  loves  of  a prosperous  merchant  of 
wines.  Had  those  loves  been  more  suc- 
cessful, and  the  wines  less  so,  you  would 
never  have  heard  of  either. 

Whether  or  not  I should  have  been  a 
happier  man  in  the  long-run  1 really 
can’t  say — mine  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
a very  happy  life,  as  men’s  lives  go;  but  I 
am  bound  to  admit,  in  all  due  modesty, 
that  the  universe  would  probably  have 
been  the  poorer  by  some  very  splendid 
people,  and  perhaps  by  some  very  splen- 
did things  it  could  ill  have  spared;  and 
one  great  and  beautifully  borne  sorrow 
the  less  would  have  been  ushered  into 
this  world  of  many  sorrows. 

It  was  a bright  May  morning  (a  year 
after  this)  when  Barty  and  his  aunt 
Caroline  and  his  cousin  Daphne  and  their 
servants  left  Antwerp  for  Diisseldorf  on 
the  Rhine. 

At  Malines  they  had  to  change  trains, 
and  spent  half  an  hour  at  the  station 
waiting  for  the  express  from  Brussels  and 
bidding  farewell  to  their  Mechlin  friends, 
who  had  come  there  to  wish  them  God- 
speed: the  Abbe  Lefebvre,  Father  Louis, 
and  others;  and  the  Torfses,  pere  et  m6re; 
and  little  Frau,  who  wept  freely  as  Lady 
Caroline  kissed  her  and  gave  her  a pretty 
little  diamond  brooch.  Barty  gave  her  a 
gold  cross  and  a hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  she  seemed  quite  heart-broken. 

Then  up  came  the  long,  full  train,  and 
their  luggage  was  swallowed,  and  they 
got  in,  and  the  two  guards  blew  their 
horns,  and  they  left  Malines  behind 
them — with  a mixed  feeling  of  elation 
and  regret. 
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They  had  not  been  very  happy  there, 
but  many  people  had  been  very  kind ; and 
the  place,  with  all  its  dreariness,  had  a 
strange,  still  charm,  and  was  full  of  his- 
toric beauty  and  romantic  associations. 

Passing  Louvain,  Barty  shook  his  fist 
at  the  Catholic  University  and  its  scien- 
tific priestly  professors,  who  condemned 
one  so  lightly  to  a living  death.  He 
hated  the  aspect  of  the  place,  the  very 
smell  of  it. 

At  Verviers  they  left  the  Belgian  train  ; 
they  had  reached  the  limits  of  King  Leo- 
pold’s dominions.  There  was  half  an 
hour  for  lunch  in  the  big  refreshment- 
room,  over  which  his  Majesty  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians  presided  from  the 
wall  — nearly  seven  feet  high  each  of 
them,  and  in  their  regal  robes. 

Just  as  the  Rohans  ordered  their  repast 
another  English  party  came  to  their  table 
and  ordered  theirs — a distinguished  old 
gentleman  of  naval  bearing  and  aspect; 
a still  young  middle-aged  lady,  very 
handsome,  with  blue  spectacles;  and  an 
immensely  tall,  fair  girl,  very  fully  de- 
veloped, and  so  astonishingly  beautiful 
that  it  almost  took  one’s  breath  away 
merely  to  catch  sight  of  her;  and  people 
were  distracted  from  ordering  their  mid- 
day meal  merely  to  stare  at  this  magnif- 
icent goddess,  who  was  evidently  born 
to  be  a mother  of  heroes. 

These  British  travellers  had  a valet,  a 
courier,  and  two  maids,  and  were  evi- 
dently people  of  consequence. 

Suddenly  the  lady  with  the  blue  spec- 
tacles (who  had  seated  herself  close  to  the 
Rohan  party)  got  up  and  came  round  the 
table  to  Barty’s  aunt  and  said, 

“You  don’t  remember  me,  Lady  Caro- 
line; Lady  Jane  Rovce!” 

And  an  old  acquaintance  was  renewed 
in  this  informal  manner — possibly  some 
old  feud  patched  up. 

Then  everybody  was  introduced  to 
everybody  else,  and  they  all  lunched 
together,  a scramble ! 

It  turned  out  that  Lady  Jane  Rovce 
was  in  some  alarm  about  her  eyes,  and 
was  going  to  consult  the  famous  Dr. 
Hasenclever,  and  had  brought  her 
daughter  with  her,  just  as  the  London 
season  had  begun. 

Her  daughter  was  the  “ divine  Julia  ” 
who  had  refused  so  many  splendid  offers 
— among  them  the  little  hunchback  Lord 
who  was  to  have  a thousand  a day,  “ in- 
cluding Sundays*':  a most  unreasonable 
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young  woman,  and  a thorn  in  her  mother’s 
flesh. 

The  elderly  gentleman,  Admiral  Royce, 
was  Lady  Jane’s  uncle-in-law,  whose  eyes 
were  also  giving  him  a little  anxiety.  He 
was  a charming  old  stoic,  by  no  means 
pompous  or  formal,  or  a martinet,  and 
declared  he  remembered  hearing  of  Barty 
as  the  naughtiest  boy  in  the  Guards;  and 
took  an  immediate  fancy  to  him  in  conse- 
quence. 

They  had  come  from  Brussels  in  the 
same  train  that  had  brought  the  Rohans 
from  Malines.  and  they  all  journeyed 
together  from  Yerviers  to  Diisseldorf  in 
the  same  first-class  carriage,  as  became 
English  swells  of  the  first  water— for  in 
those  days  no  oue  ever  thought  of  going 
first  class  in  Germany  except  the  British 
aristocracy  and  a few  native  royalties. 

The  divine  Julia  turned  out  as  fascina- 
ting as  she  was  fair,  being  possessed  of 
those  high  spirits  that  result  from  youth 
and  health  and  fancy-freedom,  and  no 
cares  to  speak  of.  She  was  evidently 
also  a very  clever  and  accomplished 
young  lady,  absolutely  without  affecta- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  amiable  and  frolic- 
some to  the  highest  degree — a kind  of 
younger  Barty  Josselin  in  petticoats;  odd- 
ly enough,  so  like  him  in  the  face  she 
might  have  been  his  sister. 

Indeed  it  was  a lively  party  that  jour- 
neyed to  Diisseldorf  that  afternoon  in 
that  gorgeously  gilded  compartment, 
though  three  out  of  the  six  were  in  deep 
mourning,  the  only  person  not  quite 
happy  being  Lady  Jane,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  trouble  about  her  eyes  (which 
was  really  nothing  to  speak  of),  began  to 
fidget  herself  miserably  about  Bai  ty  Jos- 
selin: for  that  wretched  young  detrimental 
was  evidently  beginning  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  divine  Julia  as  no  young 
man  had  ever  been  known  to  do  before, 
keeping  her  in  fits  of  laughter,  and  also 
laughing  at  everything  she  said  herself. 

Alas  for  Lady  Jane!  it  was  to  escape 
the  attentions  of  a far  less  dangerous  det- 
rimental, and  a far  less  ineligible  one, 
that  she  had  brought  her  daughter  with 
her  all  the  way  to  Riffrath — “from  Cha- 
ry bdis  to  Scylla,”  as  we  used  to  say  at 
Brassard's,  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  more  Latino ! 

I ought  also  to  mention  that  a young 
Captain  Graham-Reece  was  a patient  of 
Dr.  Hasenclever  s just  then— and  Captain 
Graham-Reece  was  heir  to  the  octoge- 


narian Earl  of  Ironsides,  who  was  one  of 
the  four  wealthiest  peers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  had  no  direct  descend- 
ants. 

When  they  reached  Diisseldorf  they 
all  went  to  the.  Breidenbacher  Hotel, 
where  rooms  had  been  retained  for  them — 
all  but  Barty,  w ho,  as  became  his  humbler 
means,  chose  the  cheaper  hotel  Domhardt, 
which  overlooks  the  market-place  adorned 
by  the  statue  of  the  Elector  that  Heine 
has  made  so  famous. 

He  took  a long  evening  walk  through 
the  vernal  Hof  Gardens  and  by  the  Rhine, 
and  thought  of  the  beauty  and  splendor 
of  the  divine  Julia;  and  sighed,  and  re- 
membered that  he  was  Mr.  Nobody  of 
Nowhere,  pictor  ignotus,  with  only  one 
eye  he  could  see  with,  and  possessed  of  a 
fortune  which  invested  in  the  3 per  cents 
would  bring  him  in  just  £6  a year — and 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  stick  to  his 
painting  and  keep  as  much  away  from 
her  divinity  as  possible. 

“O  Martia,  Martial”  he  said  aloud,  as 
he  suddenly  felt  the  north  at  the  right 
of  him,  “ I hope  that  you  are  some  loving 
female  soul,  and  that  you  know  my  weak- 
ness, namely,  that  one  woman  in  every 
ten  thousand  has  a face  that  drives  me 
mad;  and  that  I can  see  just  as  well  with 
one  eye  as  with  two,  in  spite  of  my  punc- 
tual caecum!  and  that  when  that  face  is 
all  but  on  a level  with  mine,  good  Lord! 
then  am  I lost  indeed!  I am  but  a poor 
penniless  devil,  without  a name;  O keep 
me  from  that  ten  - thousandth  face,  aud 
cover  my  retreat  !” 

Next  morning  Lady  Jane  and  Julia 
and  the  Admiral  left  for  RifTralh — and 
Barty  and  his  aunt  and  cousin  went  in 
search  of  lodgings  ; sweet  it  was,  and 
bright  and  sunny,  as  they  strolled  down 
the  broad  A116e  Strasse;  a regiment  of 
Uhlans  came  along  on  horseback,  splendid 
fellows,  the  band  playing  the  “ Lorelei.” 

In  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  Daphne 
aud  Barty  squeezed  each  other’s  hand  to 
express  the  joy  and  elation  they  felt  at 
the  pleasantness  of  everything.  She  w*as 
his  little  sister  once  more,  from  whom  he 
had  so  long  been  parted,  and  they  loved 
each  other  verjr  dearly. 

“ Que  me  voila  done  bien  contente,  nion 
petit  Barty — et  toi?  la  jolie  ville,  heinT 

“C  est  le  ciel,  tout  bonnement — et  tu 
vas  m’apprendre  l’Allemand,  n'est-ce-pas, 
m’amour?'’ 

“ Oui,  et  nous  lirons  Heine  ensemble; 
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tiens,  k propos!  regarde  le  nom  de  la  rue 
qui  fait  le  coin!  Bolker  StraaseJ  c’est 
14  qu’il  est  n6,  le  pauvre  Heine!  Ote  ton 
chapeau !” 

(Barty  nearly  always  spoke  French 
with  Dapline,  as  he  did  with  my  sister 
and  me,  and  said  “ thee  and  thou.”) 

They  found  a furnished  house  that 
suited  them  in  the  Schadow  Strasse,  op- 
posite Geissler’s,  where  for  two  hours 
every  Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoon 
you  might  sit  for  sixpence  in  a pretty 
garden  and  drink  coffee,  beer,  or  Mai- 
trank,  and  listen  to  lovely  music,  and 
dance  in  the  evening  under  cover  to 
strains  of  Strauss,  Lanner,  and  Gungl,  and 
other  heavenly  waltz-makers!  With  all 
their  faults,  they  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  their  lives,  these  good  Vaterland- 
ers,  and  how  to  dance,  and  especially  how 
to  make  music — and  also  how  to  fight! 
So  we  won’t  quarrel  with  them,  after  all. 

Barty  found  for  himself  a cheap  bed- 
room, high  up  in  an  immense  house  ten- 
anted by  many  painters — some  of  them 
English  and  some  American.  He  never 
forgot  the  delight  with  which  he  awoke 
next  morning  and  opened  his  window  and 
saw  the  silver  Rhine  among  the  trees,  and 
the  fir-clad  hills  of  Grafenberg,  and  heard 
the  gay  painter  fellows  singing  as  they 
dressed;  and  he  called  out  to  the  good- 
liumored  slavy  in  the  garden  below — 

“Johanna,  mein  Friihstuck,  bitte!” 

A phrase  he  had  carefully  rehearsed 
with  Daphne  the  evening  before. 

And,  to  his  delight  and  surprise,  Jo- 
hanna understood  the  mysterious  jargon 
quite  easily,  and  brought  him  what  he 
wanted  with  the  most  good-humored  grin 
he  had  ever  seen  on  a female  face. 

Coffee  and  a roll  and  a pat  of  butter. 

First  of  all,  he  went  to  see  Dr.  Hasen- 
clever  at  Riffrath,  which  was  about  half 
an  hour  by  train,  and  then  half  an  hour’s 
walk — an  immensely  prosperous  village, 
which  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  famous 
doctor,  who  attracted  patients  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  even  from  America. 
The  train  that  took  Barty  thither  was  full 
of  them;  for  some  chose  to  live  in  Diis- 
seldorf. 

The  great  man  saw  his  patients  on  the 
ground -floor  of  the  Konig's  Hotel,  the 
principal  hotel  in  Riffrath,  the  hall  of 
which  was  always  crowded  with  these 
afflicted  ones — patiently  waiting  each  his 
turn,  or  hers;  and  there  Barty  took  his 
place  at  four  in  the  afternoon;  he  had 


sent  in  his  name  at  10  a.m.,  and  been  told 
that  he  would  be  seen  after  four  o’clock. 
Then  he  walked  about  the  village,  which 
was  charming,  with  its  gabled  white 
houses,  ornamented  like  the  cottages  in 
the  Richter  albums  by  black  beams— and 
full  of  English,  many  of  them  with  green 
shades  or  blue  spectacles  or  a black  patch 
over  one  eye;  some  of  them  being  led, 
or  picking  their  way  by  means  of  a stick, 
alas! 

Barty  met  the  three  Royces,  walking 
with  an  old  gentleman  of  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance, and  a very  nice  looking  young 
one  (who  was  Captain  Graham-Reece). 
The  Admiral  gave  him  a friendly  nod — 
Lady  Jane  a nod  that  almost  amounted 
to  a cut  direct.  But  the  divine  Julia 
gave  him  a look  and  a smile  that  were 
warm  enough  to  make  up  for  much  ma- 
ternal frigidity. 

Later  on,  in  a tobacconist’s  shop,  he 
again  met  the  Admiral,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  aristocratic  old  geutleman, 
Mr.  Beresford  Duff,  secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  evidently  knew  all  about 
him,  and  inquired  quite  affectionately 
after  Lady  Caroline,  and  invited  him  to 
come  and  drink  tea  at  five  o’clock:  a new 
form  of  hospitality  of  his  own  inven- 
tion—it  has  caught  on ! 

Barty  lunched  at  the  Konig’s  Hotel 
table  d’hbte,  which  was  crowded,  princi- 
pally with  English  people,  none  of  whom 
he  had  ever  met  or  heard  of.  But  from 
these  he  heard  a good  deal  of  the  Royces 
and  Captain  Graham-Reece  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Duff,  and  other  smart  people 
who  lived  in  furnished  houses  or  expen- 
sive apartments  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  were  objects  of  general 
interest  and  curiosity  among  the  smaller 
British  fry. 

Riffrath  was  a microcosm  of  English 
society,  from  the  lower  middle  class  up- 
wards, with  all  its  respectabilities  and 
incompatibilities  and  disabilities — its  nar- 
rownesses and  meannesses  and  snobbish- 
nesses, its  gossipings  and  backbitings 
and  toadyings  and  snubbings  — delicate 
little  social  things  of  England  that  for- 
eigners don’t  understand! 

The  sensation  of  the  hour  was  the  ad- 
vent of  Julia,  the  divine  Julia!  Gossip 
was  already  rife  about  her  and  Captain 
Reece.  They  had  taken  a long  walk  in 
the  woods  together  the  day  before— with 
Lady  Jane  and  the  Admiral  far  behind, 
out  of  ear-shot,  almost  out  of  sight! 
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In  the  afternoon,  between  four  and  five, 
Barty  had  his  interview  with  the  doctor 
— a splendid,  white-haired  old  man,  of 
benign  and  intelligent  aspect,  almost 
mesmeric,  with  his  assistant  sitting  by 
him. 

He  used  no  newfangled  ophthalmo- 
scope, but  asked  many  questions  in  fairly 
good  French,  and  felt  with  his  fingers, 
and  had  many  German  asides  with  the 
assistant.  He  told  Barty  that  lie  had 
lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  forever;  but 
that  with  care  he  would  keep  that  of  the 
right  one  for  the  rest  of  his  life— barring 
accidents,  of  course.  That  he  must  never 
eat  cheese  nor  drink  beer.  That  he  (the 
doctor)  would  like  to  see  him  once  a week 
or  fortnight  or  so  for  a few  months  yet— 
and  gave  him  a prescription  for  an  eye- 
lotion  and  dismissed  him  happy. 

Half  a loaf  is  so  much  better  than  no 
bread,  if  you  can  only  count  upon  it! 

Barty  went  straight  to  Mr.  Beresford 
Duffs,  and  there  found  a very  agreeable 
party,  including  the  divine  Julia,  who 
was  singing  little  songs  very  prettily  and 
accompanying  herself  on  a guitar. 

“ ‘You  ask  me  why  I look  so  pale?’ ” 
sang  Julia,  just  as  Barty  entered:  and 
red  as  a rose  was  she. 

Lady  Jane  didn’t  seem  at  all  overjoyed 
to  see  Barty,  but  Julia  did,  and  did  not 
disguise  the  seeming. 

There  were  eight  or  ten  people  there, 
and  they  all  appeared  to  know  about 
him,  and  all  that  concerned  or  belonged 
to  him.  It  was  the  old  London  world 
over  again,  in  little!  the  same  tittle-tattle 
about  well-known  people,  and  nothing 
else — as  if  nothing  else  existed  ; a genial, 
easy-going,  good-natured  world,  that  he 
had  so  often  found  charming  for  a time, 
but  in  which  he  was  never  quite  happy 
and  had  no  proper  place  of  his  own,  all 
through  that  fatal  bar-sinister — la  barre 
de  batardise;  a world  that  was  his  and 
yet  not  his,  and  in  whose  midst  his  po- 
sition was  a false  one,  but  where  every 
one  took  him  for  granted  at  once  as  one 
of  them , so  long  as  he  never  trespassed 
beyond  that  sufferance;  that  there  must 
he  no  love-making  to  lovely  young  heir- 
esses by  the  bastard  of  Antoinette  Josse- 
lin  was  taken  for  granted  also! 

Before  Barty  had  been  there  half  an 
hour  two  or  three  people  had  evidently 
lost  their  hearts  to  him  in  friendship; 
among  them,  to  Lady  Jane's  great  dis- 
comfiture, the  handsome  and  amiable 


Graham  - Reece,  the  cynosure  of  all  fe- 
male eyes  in  Riffrath;  and.  when  Barty 
(after  very  little  pressing  by  Miss  Royeq) 
twanged  her  guitar  and  sang  little  songs 
— French  and  English,  funny  and  senti- 
mental— he  became,  as  he  had  so  often 
become  in  other  scenes,  the  Rigoletto  of 
the  company;  and  Riffrath  was  a king- 
dom in  which  he  might  be  court  jester 
in  ordinary  if  he  chose,  whenever  he 
elected  to  honor  it  with  his  gracious  and 
facetious  musical  presence. 

So  much  for  his  debut  in  that  strange 
little  overgrown  busy  village!  What 
must  it  be  like  now? 

Dr.  Hasenclever  has  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers  long  ago,  and  nobody  that  I 
know  of  has  taken  his  place.  All  those 
new  hotels  and  lodging-houses  and  smart 
shops — what  can  they  have  been  turned 
into  ? Barracks  ? prisons  ? military  hos- 
pitals and  sanatoriums  ? How  dull ! 

Lady  Caroline  and  Daphne  and  Barty 
between  them  added  considerably  to  the 
gayety  of  Diisseldorf  that  summer  — es- 
pecially when  Royces  and  Reeces  and 
Duffs  and  such  like  people  came  there 
from  Riffrath  to  lunch,  or  tea,  or  dinner, 
or  for  walks  or  drives  or  rides  to  Grafen- 
berg  or  Neanderthal,  or  steam  boatings  to 
Neuss. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  English 
families  in  Diisseldorf,  living  there  for 
economy’s  sake,  but  yet  of  the  world — 
of  the  kind  that  got  to  be  friends  with 
the  Rohans;  half-pay  old  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  families,  who  intro- 
duced agreeable  and  handsome  Uhlans 
and  hussars — from  their  Serene  High- 
nesses the  Princes  Fritz  and  Hans  von 
Eselbraten  - Himmelsblutwurst  - Silber- 
schinken,  each  passing  rich  on  £200  a 
year,  down  to  poor  Lieutenants  von  this 
or  von  that,  with  nothing  but  their  pay 
and  their  thirty-two  quarterings. 

Also  a few  counts  and  barons,  and 
princes  not  serene,  but  with  fine  German 
fortunes  looming  for  them  iu  the  future, 
though  none  amounting  to  £1000  a day, 
like  little  Lord  Orrisroot’s! 

Soon  there  was  hardly  a military  heart 
left  whole  in  the  town;  Julia  had  eaten 
them  all  up,  except  one  or  two  that  had 
been  unconsciously  nibbled  by  little 
Daphne. 

Barty  did  not  join  in  these  aristocratic 
revels;  he  had  become  a pupil  of  Herr 
Du ffen thaler,  and  worked  hard  in  his 
master's  studio  with  two  brothers  of  the 
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brush — one  English,  the  other  American; 
delightful  men  who  remained  his  friends 
for  life. 

Indeed,  lie  lived  among  the  painters, 
who  all  got  to  love  “der  schotie  Barty 
Josselin  ” like  a brother. 

Now  and  then,  of  an  evening,  being 
much  pressed  by  his  aunt,  he  would  show 
himself  at  a small  party  in  Schadow 
Strasse,  and  sing  and  be  funny,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  ladies,  and  render  himself 
discreetly  useful  and  agreeable  all 
round — and  make  that  party  go  off. 
Lady  Caroline  would  have  been  far 
happier  had  he  lived  with  them  alto- 
gether. But  she  felt  herself  responsi- 
ble for  her  innocent  and  wealthy  little 
niece. 

It  was  an  article  of  faith  with  Lady 
Caroline  that  no  normal  and  properly 
constituted  young  woman  could  see 
much  of  Barty  without  falling  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  him — and  this 
would  never  do  for  Daphne.  Besides, 
they  were  first  cousins.  So  she  acqui- 
esced in  the  independence  of  his  life 
apart  from  them.  She  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  divine  Julia,  wIiq 
might  fall  in  love  with  him  just  as  she 
pleased,  and  welcome!  That  was  Lady 
Jane's  lookout,  and  Captain  Graham- 
Reece's. 

But  Barty  always  dined  with  his  aunt 
and  cousin  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays, 
after  listening  to  the  music  in  Geissler's 
Garden,  opposite,  and  drinking  coffee 
with  them  there,  and  also  with  Prince 
Fritz  and  Prince  Hans,  who  always 
joined  the  party  and  smoked  their 
cheap  cigars;  and  sometimes  the  divine 
Julia  would  make  one  of  the  party  too, 
with  her  mother  and  uncle  and  Captain 
Reece;  and  the  good  painter  fellows 
would  envy  from  afar  their  beloved  but 
too  fortunate  comrade;  and  the  hussars 
and  Uhlans,  von  this  and  von  that, 
would  find  seats  and  tables  as  near  the 
princely  company  as  possible. 

And  every  time  a general  officer  en- 
tered the  garden,  up  stood  every  officer 
of  inferior  rank  till  the  great  man  had 
comfortably  seated  himself  somewhere  in 
the  azure  sunshine  of  Julia’s  forget-me- 
not  warm  glance. 

And  before  the  summer  had  fulfilled 
itself,  and  the  roses  at  Geissler’s  were 
overblown,  it  became  evident  to  Lady 
Caroline,  if  to  none  other,  that  Julia  had 
eyes  for  no  one  else  in  the  world  but 


Barty  Josselin.  I had  it  from  Lady 
Caroline  herself. 

But  Barty  Josselin  had  eyes  ouly  (such 
eyes  as  they  were)  for  his  work  at  Herr 
Du ffen thaler’s,  and  lived  laborious  days, 
except  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  shunned  delights,  except  to 
dine  at  the  Runsberg  Speiserei  with  his 
two  fellow-pupils,  and  Henley  and  Arm- 
strong and  Bancroft  and  du  Manner  and 
others,  all  painters,  mostly  British  and 
Yankee;  and  an  uncommonly  lively  and 
agreeable  repast  that  was!  And  after- 
wards, long  walks  by  moon  or  star  light, 
or  music  at  each  other’s  rooms,  and  that 
engrossing  technical  shop  talk  that  never 
palls  on  those  who  talk  it.  No  Guards- 
man's talk  of  turf  or  sport  or  the  ballet 
had  ever  been  so  good  as  this,  in  Barty 's 
estimation ; no  agreeable  society  gossip 
at  Mr.  Beresford  Duff’s  Riffrath  tea  par- 
ties! 

Once  in  every  fortnight  or  so  Barty 
would  report  himself  to  Dr.  Hasenclever, 
and  spend  the  day  in  Riffrath  and  lunch 
with  the  good  old  Beresford  Duff,  who 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  who  lamented 
over  his  loss  of  caste  in  devoting  himself 
professionally  to  art. 

“God  bless  me— my  dear  Barty,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you’re  going  to  paint 
for  hire!' ’ 

“ Indeed  I am,  if  any  one  will  hire  me. 
How  else  am  I to  live?” 

“ Well,  you  know  best,  my  dear  boy; 
but  I should  have  thought  the  Rohans 
might  have  got  you  something  better 
than  that.  It’s  true,  Buckner  does  it, 
and  Swinton,  and  Francis  Grant!  But 
still,  you  know  ....  there  are  other 
ways  of  getting  on  for  a fellow'  like  you. 
Look  at  Prince  Gelbioso,  who  ran  away 
with  the  Duchess  of  Flitwick  ! He  didn’t 
sing  a bit  better  than  you  do,  and  as 
for  looks,  you  beat  him  hollow,  my  dear 
boy;  yet  all  London  went  mad  about 
Prince  Gelbioso.  and  so  did  she;  and  off 
she  bolted  with  him,  bag  and  baggage, 
leaving  husband  and  children  and  frieuds 
and  all ! and  she’d  got  ten  thousand  a year 
of  her  own ; and  when  the  Duke  divorced 
her  they  were  married,  and  lived  happily 
ever  after — in  Italy;  and  some  of  the  best 
people  called  upon  ’em,  by  George  .... 
just  to  spite  the  Duke!” 

Barty  felt  it  would  seem  priggish  or 
even  insincere  if  he  wrere  to  disclaim  any 
wish  to  emulate  Prince  Gelbioso,  so  he 
merely  said  he  thought  painting  easier 
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on  the  whole,  and  not  so  risky  ; and  the 
gO<ld  Beresford  Dulf  talked  of  otinr 
things- — of  the  divine  Julia,  and  what  a 
good  tiling  it  would  be  if  slie  and  Gra- 
ta am -Reece  could  make  a match  of  it. 

M Two  of  the  finest  fortunes  in  Eng 
land,  by  George!  they  ought  to  come  to 
get  her.  if  only  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing!  Not  that  she  is  a bit  in  love  with 
him — 1 11  cat  my  hat  if  she  is!  What  a 
pity  you  ain't  goin’  to  be  Lord  Ironsides. 
Bartv  I” 


Barty  frankly  confessed  he  shouldn’t 
much  object,  for  one. 

“But.  in  lor  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous 
readout  heureux,'  as  we  used  to  be  taught 
at  school." 

**  Ali.  that' sail  gammon  ; wait  till  you’re 
my  age,  my  young  friend,  and  as  poor  as 
7 am”  Skiti  Be  res  ford  l ) 11 HV  And  so  the 
two  friends  talked  on.  Mentor  and  Telem- 
achus — and  we  needn't  listen  any  fuiv 
liter. 
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TO  m\e Limdiar  with  the  New  KkjjTahd  terprisg  ..iati-  >i,  ;fmv  of  them  hud  attained 
^/b^dasi.4 Y oi;  or  •..&>,  fttarfced  'sihkse^/  lit  uosu^pHded  Jttfoks, 

nothing  is  mor**  painfully  apparem  that!  h-mg  eozily  quiet tinder  adcdinina:  Sum; 
thp  that  it  ns-  occurred]  iri  its  deep-  uiep  sitirh  tlliit  ihretv  shadows  ot  W 4>t>deil; 

sea . fisheries.  Four  or  lire  d<*emk*s  ago  hei^ht^  and  r*>eky  points  upon  the  ptovid 
Marly  IpirtnJ'F on  uiuinl&tUl  iv&tviv  ^An.t.e  upon  little  pi<MVidortn 

oriole  frinxt  Otun«evh<mi.  to  eastern  Maine  li  oases,  and  iia  aok  rodol^ht  of  the 
vlrns  hi  m for  cit rifijjr  'IJsJi ,•  Or  for  ^fitting  odOn*  that  ; tin? ' ; i liiJifc&jry* . •!# 

out ;1  vessels  for  the  mackerel  fishery,  or  tv  hkdi  they  v*'mv  unvoted,  and  it  barrel v 
for  voyages  to  t.b^oroHn-  luiiikikVii  pursuit  . M 'idtoi&y' \& .isfn’y^"  *lje; 

of  e-oti  or  haiihm.  in UytrutiUr-n  i h\<\  here  lar^  .of  fish  were 

Harbor  rivaled  hsirhor  in  fleets  of"  received,  mul  cured  by  curefulysnd ‘'expo- 
st u rdy , f n m bni  1 ‘d>~d  fi&lv  HeMed.  If  Utv  . yys^jjs  not 

ing-i/ossvb,  and  the  wvaliit  aipj  r muse-  there  one  inslineli  veiy  kow-T-hal  they 
ummee  «>T  fuauy  coast  towns  w%jrc  dopeftti-  were  aUay  at  sea  coUrrting  finny  tmv- 
mit  on  Unfir  'piscatorial  iuioa\  While  stows,  and  erelong  the  eyes  of  wait-hY**# 
modern  ‘ • shm-p-shiMm;*^/'  wif h them  J.c**j&  vvmneu~~  mothers.  wMeSy  aw^ejhenrby 
ft ij.i’l»i  loog  ••.mk’iug  maste,  and  gjiijcd  jilf  daughters — would  be  gluddeued  by  1%- 
gree  \v«rl$t  inytbei*  <Mc^itaHou>dy  turning 1 satis*  that  «vv^pt  gracefully  mb* 

the  older  types  out  or  Urn  way  on  Long  tire  homo,  port  add  Oibae  tu  -vest  at’ the 
Island  Hound  ond  ui  the  linger  Mnssuxhn-  pier,  w.hiite  the  hardy  fishers  disappeared 
seiu?  porte  a veteran  sea- loiter.  wti^y  though  mMy  devious  paths  — winding 

odi  auiUo?  u»  sail  hb  ro«.iiuMa>w^d  v\|ig-  iuiiotig  tu> wirier  and  lie.ti.^af>li.  balsam- 
ger~-': ^ or  pi»>l*:yc ainl  even  the  •>01i^hacco-  sgeutfed  lies  ami  pities  -toward  their  mt> 
to  >.»-i  was  ceea^iottHUy  in  ^vid<u?eo  .in  tagr  homes  in  the  near  vtcitmy. 
sdfpe  f>|  ^ riht  of  eovea  v tlt> wn  Th^  tr^g^dtes  bf  the  sea,  that  oOf^sion- 

IfideetL  tifdugii  the^5  eoy^s  eon  Id  ally  hrouglit  nv>itrt)ifig  aod  difet-tesc  io 
not  » 0(itpete  ycith  the  larger  port^,  many  lliose  n hose  loved  ones  had  gone  hT»rth 
of  .tli.<‘hv di^tinejtibn  for  w bat  liaxl  to  exact  tribute  froio  *>ld  oceafi>  iiv* 
been  accomjdished  ut  llielr  rest  rioted  liiu-  ii  eg  Weiilfb,  were  the  dark  shades  of  the 
its.  Through  llirift  and  adveuturous  eio  picture.  Nevertheless,  these  threw  into 
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stronger  fight  the-  general  happiness,  as  nm%  of  the  situation  whfcii;  such  a fleet  ia 
well  as  the  value  of  so  indnstry  that  id  il-  caught  in  a,  sudden  gale  at  ♦light  on  a 
tzed  nearly  every  vautage  -point,  main-  long  lee shorn  where h a ihors  are  iu&eeiwsi- 
tahleiha  bordy  enast  population, built  and  hie— when  tVisribish  of  the  storm  demon  m - 
rmv  j gated  Ueeb*  of  ocean-going  vessels,  ten*oT)v*  dm  blackness,  filling  the  air  with 
l.okUy  dared  storoe  and  calm,  and  eon-  mist  mu!  driving  sea  spume'  when  death 
t rlbtiifcd  iurgely  to  Ihs  food -supply  of  the  siarei  iiiUih ■ fWimr  hyilm  faee,^od  tioihiVg 
nation.  can  be  done  except  io  courageously  navi 

From  early  spring  until  the  Hying  ihe  '’conditioti*'  md  muke  a (Vsperatt*  at 
snowflakes  . of.  latest  uuunnii  surely  in*  tempt  ..to  work  to  windward,-  away  from 
dicated  the' ‘departure  of  migratory  species  the  dangerous  breakers  ami  foaming  reefs 
of  fishes,  the  while  wings  of  swift  smacks  that  si,re tel v along  the  ImtysM.  f°r  miles 
were  seen  oh  every  tisluog-grouml  from  and  miks  — a nearly  bApeIeS£  takk7  m-um 
Moritauk  jo  distant  Lahmduy— on  tlie  often  has  been  pm  red..  Neither  pen  nor. 
dread  GeorgeN,  the  ”<*e:0  hank  of  New-  tongue  cap  toil  the  1 ) <» r r <% rs • o f .3 no h'  a me x - 
fbuitdittml,  hi  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law  re  nee,  in  * h-m*e.  when  the  long  struggle  for  life 
usually  called  " The  Bay/  and  oif  the  is ' perhaps  successfully  mahuaioed  for 
shores  of  Kii^tapil  froip  i^rahtl  Ma-  many  weary  „ /sleepless,  hours,  and  then, 
nun  to  Cape  Cud.  Fleets  billowed  the  mi-  even  while  hope  is  in  the  ascendant,  {he 
grntipjis  of  the  mackerel  with  unwearied  rending  of  can vasjite  snr<pping  of  a bolt, 
ardor;  n of  in f re$lte btl y tjie  v^s^ls  ghf{c  Or  the  breaking  of  an  oVfcvst raided  spar 
ered  ip  immentir  numbers,  covering  the  makes  further  effort  unavailing,  and  the 
sea  fyn-  rndes,  a^  iimy  Iny  rh^  together, 
driftnig  slowly  o>  jecvvitrvl  wlnle  engaged 
m Ashing,  H witt  ■M.Vhivfhi'ug' To  he  hmg 
r^umothereii  to  see.  x.  i]o>t  varying  .from 

th too  hundred  to  eight  hundred  sail  of  ;.  - /-C./  -Gy  \"  • 

seinjonee^  thus  as^eni hind,  the  nia jwiiy  '•O^  v 

of  them  nearly  mol i unless,  Ind  a ermsolcc 
able  number  always  on  the  movedG fcitig 

along  undey  futj  speed  seeking  mom  fa-  i 

vorahle  positum*  J 

But  it  was  vastly  more  esouing  to  see  J 

them  ’when  a rising  sn»rm  compelled  aH  i L iifflBffiSg! 

to  seek  shelter  iYihijrlmr  Think  pi  a re 

gal  la  in-a.11  cm -coming  gale,  wuh  hutulreils  . * 

of  vessels  racing  fer  a given  pood  ! Wlnil  y ' 

rivalry  ! ' -What  stmurtiisiup  was  dix-  . .<•>• 

played  : How  sails  were  reefed  and  set 

in  haste'  How  hn-  raim  were  hur»ed,ami 

lines  of  ereaniy  foam  Sfreamed  Jisfern ! 

And  then  canie  tlie  criticiil  meyombt.  Wlien 
seudding  8ehn«>hers  prosvd^d  ao  ylo^ly  in 
(he  natrov.  entrance  to  the  haven  that  the 
Ui<jst  do j fill  ntaO ji ey niei tt  could  pi>t  tih 
ways  ivv'er-i  colHsiou.  Broken  sjiarC  tOrti 
can  Vii^,  u n d k^tVsiied  hi » ) kk  vMrtf re  iVof 

hifret[ueiyk ^ ciil^jiapfii  ou  kiU'h  occa^h>ii$. 

Woiwdf3afl  scarcely  infix  spy ' i)tp‘  fuhsqurtin 
id^a  orhdoli  «iVi  Cvp^irhui^;  ; lt;w  often 

a so  gre  a!.'  vfas  Upy  exyi  ti*  uie'n  t f 1 he  I pi. ess  o?i.lhe  ntepH- 

>u  some  serfjtxi^  vtf  lhy  ileet:  huf  even  the  ;.  jos>  ‘■•oa:«.( , w>t  h kl)  the  dread  uueenioniws 
par IHd pan t.s  Unvughi,  Id. lie.  of  their  iKtiry  winch  it  involves-. 

b^dnitli  escapr-rs  iVem.  dioigne . .'wiien  oip*c  Fn.foii  n ustef y jrntti  W sf ranger-  ninl 
they  vvhre  safely  uo»de>r“d  m port,  fv>r  moty'-htyrCn'.*  rjuui  helinu,  iv*  fully  apy 
grcajet*  peri!  lb‘tlu>$e-h(^sid.e  the  bar  bur's  p&ZtuU'-  this/  Ony  has-hof  rccul!  :h< 

• f v$ (funil y t»; hi  the  tierce  .d ti&id f-iyhyj tii ir4  ’ ' AoVp 

idasts  of  U«e  rising  ronipest..  k»'c  Cud*  ' M when  lie*  mn'ihefn 

Tl  is  iiiipossiliii-  h>  piHure  tim  awful-  shores,  of  Prince  &jwsns»  ishuid  w>uv 
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strewn  with  broken  wrecks  and  drowned 
or  maimed  fishermen. 

Nevertheless,  while  such  dread  trage- 
dies came  occasionally,  almost  with  para- 
lyzing power,  and  though  peril  and  loss 
of  life  have  ever  attended  the  prosecution 
of  the  winter  fishery,  for  many  years  no 
other  industry  had  so  great  an  attraction 
for  the  young  men  of  the  New  England 
coast  as  the  fisheries. 

Catching  mackerel  was  the  poetry  of 
fishing.  Ordinarily  there  was  only  dan- 
ger enough  to  give  zest  to  its  prosecution, 
while  the  rivalry  between  vessels,  and 
even  between  different  individuals  of  a 
crew,  had  all  the  elements  of  sport,  not  to 
speak  of  the  daily  contests  between  com- 
petitors in  speed  among  the  clippers,  with 
all  the  attendant  manoeuvres  for  advan- 
tage which  prove  so  enchantingly  attrac- 
tive to  the  yachtsman. 

Each  cove  had  its  clipper  that  could 
outstrip  others,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
its  local  champions,  and  each  of  the  larger 
ports  usually  had  several  claimants  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  swiftest  of  the  fleet. 
The  fame  of  the  more  noted  of  these 
spread  from  end  to  end  of  the  coast.  The 
names  of  swift  fishing-schooners  became 
household  words  among  the  seafarers, 
and  at  many  a fireside  and  grocery,  from 
Eastport  to  New  London,  discussions  of 
their  respective  merits  divided  attention 
with  tales  of  big  catches  of  fish. 

Evidently  there  was  a pride  in  the  ves- 
sels and  a reliance  upon  the  industry,  and 
though  the  returns  sometimes  failed  to 
meet  expectation — for  the  sea-harvest  is 
an  uncertain  one  at  best — reasonable  pros- 
perity prevailed,  and  there  were  happy 
and  contented  homes  along  the  shores  of 
the  Northeastern  States,  where  in  many 
cases  fishermen  spent  their  winters  with 
their  families,  and  some  even  deferred 
going  to  sea  in  spring  until  after  “the 
planting  was  in.”  Then  these  farmer- 
fishermen  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
season  to  the  sea,  leaving  the  “ gardening 
at  home”  to  be  attended  to  by  the  “ wo- 
men folks,”  or  by  boys  too  young  to  pull 
an  oar  or  haul  a line,  unless  perchance 
the  sea-toiler  had  the  opportunity  between 
trips  to  hoe  the  potato-patch. 

If  Dame  Fortune  was  chary  of  her  smiles 
during  the  summer  months,  if  a “Jonah  ” 
in  the  crew  (always  an  unknown  but  sus- 
pected pariah)  threw  the  shadow  of  his 
dread  presence  over  the  vessel,  and  “ luck” 
deserted  her  in  consequence,  then  the  fish- 


erman sought  employment  elsewhere  in 
winter.  Perhaps  he  shipped  on  a coaster 
or  West-Indiaman,  or  went  to  Gloucester 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  winter  trips  to  the 
George’s  Bank  for  cod;  or  possibly  he 
formed  one  of  the  crew  of  a schooner 
that,  having  followed  the  mackerel  during 
its  season,  was  now  engaged  in  transport- 
ing oysters  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  re- 
gion to  ports  north  of  Cape  Cod.  Many 
avenues  were  open  for  employment,  and 
actual  want  seldom  confronted  the  thrif- 
ty and  energetic  fisher,  even  though  lie 
might  meet  with  temporary  ill  fortune. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  New 
England  deep-sea  fisheries  at  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  and  immediately 
thereafter,  when  they  had  reached  their 
highest  degree  of  development,  as  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  two  centuries  of  effort, 
during  which  they  had  been  subject  to 
many  perils  and  vicissitudes. 

Naturally  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  continue  to  increase 
with  the  general  growth  of  the  country. 
But  the  opposite  is  true,  and  instead  of 
progress,  signs  of  decadence  are  too  evi- 
dent. With  the  exception  of  a few  of 
the  larger  ports,  where  the  industry  of 
deep-sea  fishing  has  gradually  become 
centralized,  industrial  paralysis  is  nearly 
everywhere  apparent,  for  it  lias  fallen 
like  a blight  upon  the  small  fishing-towns 
along  the  coast. 

In  coves  from  which  formerly  sailed 
brave  fleets  of  schooners  on  their  cruises 
to  the  distant  banks  or  mackerel-grounds, 
little  or  nothing  now  remains  to  tell  of 
their  one-time  consequence.  Tumble 
down  store  houses  that  may  still  shelter 
a few  lobster-pots;  decaying  piers,  along- 
side of  which  perhaps  one  sees  the  super- 
annuated hulk  of  a fish-freighter  leaning 
against  this  last  support,  while  incoming 
and  outgoing  tides  run  riotously  through 
its  gaping  seams;  or  an  old  time  clipper, 
once  the  proud  queen  of  the  fleet,  lazily 
reclining  on  the  mud  at  the  head  of  the 
cove,  her  bare  leaning  masts  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  — are  some  of  the  object- 
lessons  that  tell  of  departed  glories  and 
ruined  industries.  They  are  like  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  antiquity,  which,  in 
some  measure,  tell  the  history  of  the  de- 
cadence of  industries  that  prospered  in 
other  years. 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  one  still 
meets  with  a remnant  of  former  activity. 
Fishy  odors  sometimes  float  on  the  mid- 
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RUnt m%v.  air-  d'iMw&i*  *hrd  Flshorpieu  often  find . profitable  employ- 

raw*  of  ood  <M  t|UUl  . tmubf, . w in'??  dm  meyd  ui  y.,>temiyp  in  (he  wants  nf . dm-fte 
whm'v^s  of  ollior  yta<^  sull  ,snHu*e.'ttud  ^ Mmirtw-r  viMMittis.  And  it  i#  an  hju&  *;|m» 
tite  renovated  ha kr  yard  iBlrd  'ti\ie  testing  ptiris&s  of  the  wJifcl# 

wiihrsvWtddi#,  sal.i  mternisted  fish  . vvIiigU  Urn  route  In  . hoo  Uroirortf  sldppor*.  avjm 

IJiVnT  Hr  do. ip#  Hi  dte'SiUi.  ; iv< -•  l->,u<.iW  lovr  .ko’tei  peril Oo\V 

L}|<%:  fcivUmjf  >teo  J ;rr  >,  1 1 ul  fmM  hiiUi hiUlldlO^  “ mnintea  M a YyU  hotel 

bd^fei ' ii-;!  hhni*V.’ $te  far v teway"  for  dh^y^coiMi? fpmtalion  .of  phyjsu  re ;v 
^rOr.»*iy  d*  ‘ ' hup  rite  -w-ud”  * -f.s.  Hr  u li^si  Vrftrd  t.v.‘*y  once  !ii>V  on 

Vforv  r»».Hi!\mu y 0<>  d$0| mtteims  >*\vrp{  tin*  qitarlr'rnhN^x,  who  )i$$  rounded  * Vpe 
lohsternte'o  xw\  a fax*  ponte  o ! Horn,  and  hunted  Whales  hi  Hie  fry  Nmtji 

d^1it‘riuen,  t)ioi*L**h  te'dnifd  srnm'  ^imm}^  Hte  pa  iuv  covered  fairs;  of  the 

pond mul :M'hd<n*!di)vn'd‘V»>ivv yhv»r  on#?  fe»  lidW  vd/somiooly  o'dirdvu*  for 

eurhe  upon  ;a  1 v >yyy  ’ Aud  Ute  sandy  fa  ifee  of  ike 

*p*pp] ivd  \s\  'dretfueVh,  Uft>  Avo*Kte\nd  \\\h rtiKiteul  rod-fehe**  dr#>fltet*  Witte  Wmlrte/d 

ui.l  hind  • h*r»iWte\  Ute  y tlir  r.-!i  sons  4>f  111*'  %|h:<  hi  Carijr,’  days . 

heiny  ih^  ■•:  m MV  ^ nruhi  ^mill'd  fust  Hue  - 1 ri  nmyv  tea*  and  led  n 

Bat  i hr  rah*  , is  Uol  f **>t* • dte  *d  s teh  rfdianr* Wu*  WdepeteU  fjnyT 

jVtk  have  »»  Mtn&pd  dye-  '* ' ro.-hrateo  SViite.  -ha*  'Vr-nitehi  ihes dony*  : >Vhy 

who  aeek  hats  fTr^p^a  lishyry  }hdd«try  fade** 

n)a\\g  tint  v.u^i  ri.>  tv  iwi\?  -u  ndo  ^u-ll  ffecay  all  *l\iug  rir*  \>w  Eng-, 

tagr^  >fjid  .()rrlrtitu;Mv  ion-  h;  O'tr ■ .■  hurl  «Mftil  it  (S'Mo  hoitn*r  vi^'uwrivJy  • 

It^S  impishly  iht>  fisa-:rnirfi;aod  pVM>o»‘d  r x*‘*  t »>  n ww'  fH;;ri>  ; U'  f/  v i-avr 

< ‘lit  J-S  i a 111  h t-im  *t‘«  nwdi  Uftod  Mmhtry  ame  t+r«Uvhi ;lr  rlippris-  I^rrM  ;»n<uvtMl  tn  tWrav, 
devofrd  h*  nth  or  {Ko*pi**;-v  ?>r  ci’-appnh*  wiuir-  >ct 
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historical  facte  bearing  on  the  <3evel 
nf  the.  ti cep  sen  fisheries. 
Fishing  Was  the  earliest  industry  -rtf 
New  Eu  gta  t id . Y ea  rs  beforfe  the  4d 

Pilgrinrs.  ships  eawie.  to  hi 
temporary  >xTe 

effected  in  iU  sheltered  cove*  i*nd  hats 
bom,  for  no  atherpurpo*e  ijfUh 

in  the  fisheries  its.' 

loami^  jv&O'jrces  "had  reached  £n?vipe 
ami  'gfowiiig  accmmls  were  spread 
abroad  of  the  wc&lih  to  be  fgkiii^A 
fruity  the  Waiters  that  washed  its 
ed^te  Tb>  exi  k*d 
siding  in.  Hydbvmi,  saw  it*  this 
t vy  I’OjmnetTial  (I»M  ifit£ht 

make  iniig ration  to  they 
[irc&ptrfwx  u hdertakmg*  - t ob 

dentes  that  fnnh 

Inwjen  appeared  before  b^mi?  Jmw* 
|u  saifeit  a charter,  thought  wct& 

uppermost  jV  of  t he  Pit 

gvijfn  leadem.  EW  wh*n  the  King 

ji^keih  ^Wbof  profit  n>d v uri^b/  rhv^ 

■\ .amt lied,  fc  4 Pi *f iUijg ^ * • In  a 
few  ); etirs  After  llicy  seflled  in  Mavsk 
;^iih'Wtte\  tlu^r  di^patchrxl  .ships  to 
England  L^nUuBwUb  fikh.  Tim*  it  is 
c v i .d »mi  Mia jj  i lie  J?i m xv ay  dtejtfte&d 
:.opr«?rthn.U>w  open  m 
.hihft'.  ( ■-  y ' 'by-,’ \< h \ \'  [ '.  .V . ' 
/eruxin:  h k ihat  of  all  actions  of  lw,. 
:>.  :*.v.»i»tttei?.  wtogh  ^ulis^fioey^hly  hce^ip.e  the- 
I';. -•  Yt ^ , ’ Seay-  fen.crlHild . w&k  early 
eh  rwOttppem1#  in  sea  fishetf, 

a Not  tijily  diifi  it  supply  a large  percentage 

K*r*  to  on  of  the;  feh  food  enteiV  in  -Atficrica,  but  me 
ri #c  n/md ••;■.  &4?es: dried  cod,  were  sent 
b ik  Uil#t  . Ijo Its  Heel*  grew  up&ce, 
kjU#?,h«.  Tiefo^' * rl oUhtW war  Muvssachu 
Vod  hsetti  .4  Utii  i>>  r^nl  :-n  ^iji.i 

» .made*  h»  re**d$.  and  MatbJebeud .-alone  li ah  one 
-,UupilK*d  dhd  lift  Jr  t Ti;^fc'^iick>  ^ 

firni  irx  ii  gaged  vif  fishing.  AswrTya*  I?.Oi,<iithAe^. 

had  a il*ei  of  seventy  v^rfal^inploj:- 
&r*g£S>  Arhi  >d  in  Uie  eo«l  on  the  Grand  -'Baitk-/ 

Kteh  (u.  « inter  of  the  larges*  .^didopw 

•it  But  it  carried  <U*.  frrhduels  of . f ithn;  sn*uimH’> 

d that  Vli«  [i  si  * mg  h>  jbltMO.  Spain , ■jitd  »«»hM'nvd 
ul/j^Lthev*'  must  h«  Imi-  n with  European  goods,  f.ituud. 
erlme  that  m?  » -u* a-  ,a  rendy  >;d.e  iu  the  eolotuiv,.-' . Tb»)s  a 
h«‘!M«  taos;  s|»M'h  .«[  ^uterprive'  and  ad  vi  mi*m»*.*;  v;;^ 

uiu  ihv*-  i)uv.i  d.-:vs  simm]atH<l.  and  many  jidirrnuui  hei^mc 
ba.i  it  ii  iv  Me  nor  > vpe« ! i.r;,,hriv  ns  ny  l)  as  .-ksli ul  navh 
k invi!>*  10 

>y  of  Ah*'cr*»h-hrV-.  hn*  (u  ihi  mnah  Mcn^  ihe  sehuUnAr  rig  had 

e inim>  >*-•  t.*r-  br^o  ujvrimbi  at.  G]m*<?esier, 

lihp?* ; T|iw,v  v ; ^ JCv  hv  A iajvhb-r  orfishhig* vessels.  His- 
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and  rigged  a ketch , as  they  were  then  call- 
ed, masted  and  rigged  it  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner; when  launched  the  peculiar  motion 
she  made  as  she  glided  into  the  water  from 
the  stocks  caused  one  of  the  bystanders 
to  exclaim,  ‘ Oh,  how  she  scoons!’  Rob- 
inson instantly  dashed  a bottle  of  rum 
against  her  bow  and  exclaimed,  1 A scoon- 
er  let  her  be!’  And  thus  the  schooner 
originated.”  This  event  happened  in  1713, 
and  three  years  later  mention  is  made  of 
the  employment  of  a“scooner”in  the 
fisheries  off  Cape  Sable,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  invention  of  the  schooner  was  an 
important  event  to'  the  New  England 
fisheries,  for  its  rig  has  been  found,  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  trial,  well  adapt- 
ed to  fishing- vessels  employed  in  the 
western  Atlantic.  It  has  been  material- 
ly improved,  however,  since  its  adoption, 
and  the  lofty,  yachtlike  fishing-clipper  of 
to-day  bears  little  resemblance  to  its  an- 
cient prototype,  even  though  the  rig  re- 
mains the  same  in  principle. 

The  American  sea  fisheries  suffered 
much  in  the  four  decades  from  1775  to 
1815,  during  which  time  occurred  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  the  embargo  act,  and  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  was 
a period  noted  for  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  The  larger  fishing- vessels,  which 
had  formerly  sailed  to  distant  banks,  were 
forced  to  lie  idle,  and  the  brave  men  who 
had  composed  their  crews  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  army  or  navy  while  the 
struggles  were  in  progress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberty  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  principle  of  “free  trade  and  sailors’ 
rights”  on  the  sea.  Impoverished  by  the 
long  contest  for  independence,  the  fish- 
ermen were  generally  unable,  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  to  provide  themselves  with 
large  vessels;  therefore  they  built  small- 
er craft,  on  which  they  cruised  to  com- 
paratively near-by  grounds  along  the 
New  England  coast. 

The  impoverished  condition  of  the  fish- 
ermen at  that  time  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  reference  to  them  in  a 
speech  made  by  Fisher  Ames,  a Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  Massachusetts: 

“When  gentlemen  contemplate  the  fishery, 
they  admit  its  importance,  and  the  necessity 
we  are  under  of  encouraging  and  protecting 
it.  . . . In  short,  uuless  some  extraordinary 
measures  are  taken  to  support  our  fisheries,  I 
do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  their  inevitable 
ruin.  If,  instead  of  protection,  we  extend  to 
them  oppression,  I shudder  for  the  conse- 
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quences.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fishermen 
must  be  poor  if  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
tax  proposed.  I contend  they  are  very  poor: 
they  are  in  a sinking  state;  they  carry  on  the 
business  in  despair.  But  gentlemen  will  ask 
us,  i Why,  then,  do  they  not  quit  the  profes- 
sion V I answer,  in  the  words  that  are  often 
used  in  the  eastern  country  respecting  the  in- 
habitants of  Cape  Cod — they  are  too  poor  to 
live  there,  and  are  too  poor  to  remove.” 

Immediately  after  the  Revolutionary 
war  the  adoption  of  the  “ Chebacco  boat  ” 
became  quite  general,  especially  along  the 
north  shore  of  Massachusetts.  These  di- 
minutive craft,  at  first  ranging  from  about 
five  to  ten  tons,  derived  their  specific 
name  from  Chebacco,  now  a part  of  the 
town  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  where  they 
originated.  Cat-rigged,  with  two  masts, 
they  were  “handy”  boats,  and  became  so 
popular  that  they  could  be  met  with  on 
almost  all  of  the  inshore  grounds.  In 
later  years,  when  some  were  as  large  as 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  they  grew 
more  venturesome,  and  not  infrequently 
their  cruises  were  extended  to  the  off- 
shore banks. 

Indeed,  tradition  tells  of  some  going  as 
far  as  the  West  Indies  during  the  em- 
bargo period,  carrying  out  cargoes  of 
fish,  and  returning  with  rum,  sugar,  or 
molasses.  The  difficulty  of  intercourse 
at  that  time  often  made  these  ventures 
profitable,  and  apparently  less  risk  was 
taken  in  these  diminutive  vessels  than 
would  have  attended  similar  enterprises 
in  larger  craft. 

Although  the  peace  of  1783  continued 
to  Americans  the  right  to  fish  in  wa- 
ters bordering  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  the  conditions  that  envi- 
roned our  fishermen  for  many  years 
thereafter  were  such  as  to  render  them 
unable,  in  a large  measure,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  right. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1815,  and  the 
general  pacification  of  Europe,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  New  England  fisheries  began  to  im- 
prove. After  1820  they  advanced  rapidly 
in  prosperity.  The  bounty  given  by  the 
government  to  vessels  engaged  in  the 
cod-fishery  had  a most  encouraging  and 
beneficial  effect ; the  remarkable  and 
growing  popularity  of  the  mackerel  as  an 
article  of  food  led  to  the  establishment 
and  rapid  development  of  the  fishery  for 
this  species;  and  last,  but  not  least,  there 
was  little  competition  from  the  British 
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North  American  provinces  until  after 
18*50.  Prior  to  1830,  the  British  colonial 
policy,  which  prevented  the  colonists  from 
trading*  with  foreign  countries,  complete- 
ly prevented  exportation  of  provincial 
fish  to  the  United  States.  And  even  later, 
trade  in  fish  grew  slowly,  partly  owing 
to  the  undeveloped  condition  of  provin- 
cial fisheries,  and  partly  to  our  tariff  laws, 
which  were  quite  sufficient  to  preserve  to 
Americans  control  of  the  home  market, 
and  to  protect  them  from  foreign  com- 
petition. 

It  is  true  that  the  transportation  facili- 
ties were  crude  and  undeveloped.  Never- 
theless, small  freighters  carried  the  cured 
products  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  coast  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  whence  they  were 
sent  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Dried  cod,  pickled  mackerel,  and 
herring,  smoked  or  salted  in  brine,  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  period  and  the  conditions 
of  trade;  for  they  could  be  carried  with- 
out deterioration  by  the  slow  process  of 
travel  then  in  vogue,  while  the  dealer 
rarely  found  them  otherwise  than  44  in 
order”  when  they  were  called  for.  The 
luxury  of  having  fresh  fish  whenever 
wanted  was  then  practically  unknown. 
The  most  important  requirement  was  to 
have  products  that  would  44  keep.”  And 
so  the  well-preserved  food  treasures  of  the 
Atlantic  found  a ready  sale  and  increas- 
ing appreciation.  The  fleets  of  fishing- 
craft  along  the  New  England  coast  not 
only  augmented  in  numbers,  but  also  in 
the  size  of  the  vessels,' while  material  im- 
provement was  noticeable  in  the  form  and 
rig. 

As  early  as  1820  the  pinky  began  to 
supersede  the  Chebacco  boat.  This  was 
similar  in  form  to  the  latter,  being  a 
sharp-sterned  craft,  but  it  was  larger,  and 
carried  a bowsprit  and  jib,  thus  having  a 
full  schooner  rig.  It  was  most  generally 
in  use  north  of  Cape  Cod  until  about 
1840.  In  the  mean  time,  square -stern 
schooners,  usually  with  low  quarter-decks 
(thus  distinguished  from  the  old-fashioned 
high  quarter-deck  craft  of  the  Marblehead 
type),  were  built,  and  for  some  years  after 
the  last-mentioned  date  they  were  general- 
ly preferred  to  all  others.  Prosperity  led 
to  continued  improvement,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  a material  change 
was  made  in  the  introduction  of  clipper 
schooners. 


Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  fisheries 
were  confronted  with  certain  difficulties 
that  seriously  handicapped  their  develop- 
ment; but  possibly  the  dark  shadows  of 
adversity,  which  were  sometimes  rather 
heavy,  will  throw  into  stronger  light  the 
general  success,  and  suggest  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  it. 

A source  of  discouragement  was  found 
in  the  scarcity  of  the  mackerel  for  nearly 
a score  of  years  after  the  marvellous 
abundance  of  1831.  But  during  the  re- 
curring seasons  it  was  pursued  as  eagerly 
as  usual,  with  ever-varying  success,  until 
Nature,  in  her  own  good  time,  again 
cheered  the  fishermen  with  increased 
abundance,  while  the  product  of  their  la- 
bor, skill,  and  daring  found  a ready  de- 
mand and  remunerative  market.  It  will 
probably  not  be  denied  that  the  decade 
from  1850  to  1860  was  the  period  of  great- 
est development  of  the  New  England  sea 
fisheries,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  unusual  demand  and  high  prices  of 
the  war  period  — 1861  to  1865  — gave  a 
material  impetus  to  the  industry.  This 
was  a temporary  boom  that  probably 
would  not  have  occurred  under  peaceful 
and  normal  conditions. 

Various  things  have  contributed  to 
check  the  advance  that  was  patent  to 
every  one  up  to  the  period  named.  But 
while  these  differ  as  to  time,  location,  and 
character,  they  can,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  be  summed  up  under  the  single  gen- 
eralization of  competition.  This  compe- 
tition has,  in  some  measure,  been  due  to 
governmental  action,  but  it  has  always 
been  so  keen  as  to  prove  an  un surmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  prosperous  continu- 
ance of  the  New  England  fishery  indus- 
tries on  the  basis  of  former  years.  It  may 
be  accounted  somewhat  remarkable  that 
there  should  have  been  a combination  of 
circumstances,  such  as  will  be  mentioned, 
which  were  detrimental  to  the  New  Eng- 
land fisheries;  for  perhaps  it  rarely  hap 
pens  that  industrial  progress  is  hampered 
by  so  many  untoward  conditions  due  to 
changes  occurring  about  the  same  time. 

Probably  the  most  important  event,  in 
its  influence  upon  New  England  fisheries, 
was  the  conclusion  with  Great  Britain  of 
the  44  Reciprocity  Treaty  ” of  1854,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Canadian  - caught  fish 
came  into  our  markets  free,  in  direct  and 
untrammelled  competition  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  own  fisheries.  Canadian  ves- 
sels sailing  under  the  British  flag  had  the 
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same  rights  in  our  markets,  and  on  the 
fishing-grounds  off  our  shores,  which  were 
frequented  by  New  England  schooners, 
as  the  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  In  return,  Americans 
were  permitted  to  fish  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  along  the  shores  of  Canada,  to 
purchase  bait  or  other  supplies  in  its  har- 
bors, and  to  transship  cargoes. 

This  treaty  was  the  result  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  mackerel  - fish- 
ery, and  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the 
harsh  enforcement  by  the  British  of  their 
interpretation  of  the  fishery  clauses  of  the 
treaty  of  1818. 

The  presence  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  elsewhere  off  the  Canadian 
coasts  of  large  fleets  of  American  fishing- 
vessels  led  to  captures  for  alleged  or  act- 
ual trespass  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Even  when  this  did  not  occur,  the  con- 
stant pursuit  of  the  Americans  by  the 
British  or  Canadian  cruisers,  and  the  not 
infrequent  imposition  of  indignities  upon 
our  fishermen,  caused  a general  feeling 
of  irritation,  which  it  was  expected  the 
treaty  would  allay. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  a dis- 
cussion here  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  prior  to  the  treaty 
of  1854.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  was 
generalTy  believed  this  settlement  would 
prove  mutually  beneficial,  and  probably 
few,  if  any,  foresaw  the  baneful  effects  it 
would  have.  Indeed,  it  is  but  just  to  say 
these  were  not  immediately  apparent,  for 
certain  reasons,  some  of  which  have  been 
specified.  Nevertheless,  the  treaty  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  Americans,  and  was 
discontinued  in  1866,  in  compliance  with 
announcement  made  by  the  United  States. 
After  a few  years,  however,  during  which 
time  our  fishermen  suffered  much  abuse 
and  hardship  in  Canadian  ports  and  wa- 
ters, the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  nego- 
tiated— in  1872.  This  was  essentially  like 
its  predecessor, so  far  as  the  fisheries  were 
concerned,  and,  like  the  former, was  limit- 
ed to  ten  years’  duration,  with  a proviso 
that  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  either 
party  to  the  contract  could  ask  for  its  an- 
nulment. However,  it  would  not  cease 
to  be  effective  until  two  years  after  noti- 
fication was  given.  Thus  the  fishery 
clauses  of  this  treaty  were  in  force  until 
1885,  when  they  were  abrogated  by  re- 
quest of  the  United  States. 

But  the  free  access  to  our  markets  by 
the  Canadian  fishermen  for  upwards  of 


twenty-four  years,  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1854  and  1885,  together  with  other 
conditions,  gave  a great  impetus  to  the 
fisheries  across  the  border. 

Not  only  had  the  Canadians  the  free- 
dom of  our  markets,  but  in  recent  years 
they  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a boun- 
ty which  comes  from  the  $5,500,000  paid 
by  the  United  States  as  a result  of  the 
“ Halifax  award.7’  And  thus  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  which  in  1866  de- 
prived our  own  deep-sea  fishermen  of  the 
bounty  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  and 
which  was  then  more  than  ever  necessa- 
ry to  the  successful  continuance  of  their 
business,  actually  furnished  the  money, 
through  this  award, to  subsidize  the  Cana- 
dian competitors  of  American  citizens. 

But  our  fishermen  uncomplainingly 
bore  the  loss  when  their  bounty  was  taken 
from  them.  Many  of  them  had  braved 
death  on  sea  and  land  in  the  struggle  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  government,  and 
they  were  loyally  willing  to  assist  in 
meeting  its  obligations,  even  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  withholding  of  the  little 
subsidy  they  had  formerly  received  meant 
abandonment  of  ocean  fishery.  And  so 
there  was  never  a murmur,  even  though 
the  Little  Polly  and  the  schooner  Julia 
Ann  must  be  laid  up  to  rest  and  rot  in 
the  cove,  or  else  be  sold  to  provincials, 
who  could  know  little  of  the  memories 
that  clung  around  these  fishing-boats. 

What  wonder  that  the  harbors  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  other 
British  provinces  were  alive  with  the  bus- 
tle of  prosperity  and  enterprise,  while 
throttled  industry  shrivelled  and  died 
along  the  New  England  coast!  Is  it  re- 
markable that  the  fisheries  of  our  Eastern 
States  suffered  materially  from  the  keen 
rivalry  of  foreigners;  that  indications  of 
decay  were  manifest  on  every  hand,  and 
that  grass  grew  in  New  England  ship- 
yards, where  the  building  of  fishing-ves- 
sels had  formerly  been  actively  pursued? 

In  the  mean  time  other  influences  were 
at  work  not  favorable  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  deep-sea  fisheries.  Among  these 
the  most  prominent  perhaps  were  the  in- 
troduction of  the  present  methods  of  can- 
ning aquatic  products,  the  improvement 
in  transportation,  making  possible  the 
rapid  carriage  of  material,  and  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  various  methods  of  re- 
frigeration, through  the  use  of  which  fish 
or  other  aquatic  products  can  be  sent  in 
a fresh  condition  to  the  markets  from  the 
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most  distant  sections  of  the  United  States. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  recent  remark- 
able development  of  the  shore  fisheries, 
resulting  from  the  last-mentioned  causes, 
and  especially  the  growth  of  the  pound- 
net  fishery.  Millions  of  pounds  of  fresh 
fish,  of  the  choicest  varieties,  are  caught 
in  pound-nets,  and  are  sent  to  compete 
with  the  salted  products  that  come  from 
distant  deep-sea  fishing-grounds. 

Although  the  process  of  canning  was 
first  introduced  at  Eastport,  Maine,  about 
1840,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  lobsters, 
the  enterprise  developed  rather  slowly, 
and  there  were  only  three  canneries  in 
the  United  States  as  late  as  1850.  There- 
after a more  rapid  advance  was  made; 
canneries  were  built  along  the  coast  of 
northern  New  England,  and  many  fish- 
ermen found  employment  in  supplying 
these,  and  in  furnishing  cargoes  to  the 
smacks  which  carried  lobsters  alive  to 
Portland,  Boston,  or  New  York.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  new  branch  of  fishery  on 
the  vessel  fisheries  was  very  considerable; 
for  not  only  did  the  lobsters — canned  or 
fresh — come  into  direct  competition  with 
other  sea  products,  but  many  of  the  best 
fishermen  preferred  to  stay  at  home  and 
catch  lobsters  rather  than  to  incur  the  dis- 
comfort of  separation  from  their  families, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  greater  peril 
aud  uncertainty  that  attend  fishing  on 
distant  grounds.  Besides,  lobster-fishing 
generally  gave  larger  returns  to  the  av- 
erage fisherman,  while  each  man  became 
a small  capitalist,  being  the  owner  of  his 
equipment  of  boat,  cars,  pots,  etc. 

Thus  it  was  that  difficulty  was  some- 
times met  with  in  obtaining  crews  at  the 
small  fishing-stations,  more  especially  as 
many  of  the  young  and  more  adventur- 
ous men  were  attracted  to  Gloucester  or 
some  other  of  the  larger  fishing-ports. 

The  industry  of  salmon -canning  was 
begun  on  the  Sacramento  River,  Califor- 
nia, in  1864,  and  on  the  Columbia  River 
two  years  later.  Although  limited  in  its 
scope  at  the  start,  it  soon  grew  to  immense 
proportions,  and  during  the  seventies  the 
pack  rose  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cases,  with  a value  of  millions  of  dollars. 
At  first  the  products  were  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  exported  to  foreign  countries,  but 
for  many  years  the  west -coast  salmon 
has  been  in  nearly  every  grocery  in  the 
country;  and  whether  in  near  or  remote 
markets  it  contends  for  supremacy  with 
the  mackerel,  the  cod,  the  herring,  or  oth- 


er food  species  that  are  products  of  our 
Eastern  sea  fisheries. 

Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  the 
fact  that  car-loads  of  fresh  salmon  and 
sturgeon  are  now  shipped  east  from  the 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound,  while 
car-loads  of  fresh  halibut  are  sent  from 
Seattle  to  New  York,  and  even  to  Glouces- 
ter, the  headquarters  of  the  New  England 
deep-sea  fishery. 

Starting  in  the  seventies,  the  sardine- 
canning industry  of  eastern  Maine  has 
reached  large  proportions,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  young  herring,  formerly  of  little 
or  no  commercial  value,  are  now  put  upon 
the  market  in  an  attractive  form  for  food. 
They  do  something  more  than  to  compete 
with  imported  sardines,  for  they  are  cheap 
as  well  as  wholesome,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  supply  in  some 
measure  the  demand  for  salt  mackerel 
and  salt  herring  that  formerly  was  such 
a well-recognized  feature  of  our  fish-mar- 
ket. Thousands  of  mackerel  taken  in 
pound-nets  are  canned  annually. 

The  foregoing  shows  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  have  confronted  the  deep-sea 
fisheries,  and  which  alone  might  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  cause  the  conditions 
now  prevailing.  But  it  is  only  just  to 
say  that  the  recent  great  development  of 
the  shore  fisheries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  supply  of  fresh  fish  placed  upon  the 
market,  due  to  causes  already  alluded  to, 
have  had  a material  influence  on  the  de- 
mand for  salt  fish. 

From  the  beginning  salted  cod,  hake, 
pollock,  cusk,  mackerel,  and  herring  have 
been  the  chief  products  of  our  ocean  ves- 
sel fishery,  and  any  marked  change  in  the 
demand  for  these  must  necessarily  be  felt 
by  the  industry. 

It  is  true  that  wTelled  smacks  in  south- 
ern New  England  formerly  found  profit- 
able employment  in  carrying  live  fish  and 
lobsters  to  New  York.  Connecticut  sloops 
of  moderate  tonnage  were  often  seen,  forty 
or  fifty  3T  ears  ago.  on  the  spring  mackerel - 
grounds  from  oft’  Sandy  Hook  to  Block 
Island.  Their  crews  angled  with  lines 
attached  to  poles,  and  when  mackerel 
were  caught  they  were  deftly  swung  on 
board  and  dropped  into  the  well  of  the 
vessel,  where  they  were  easily  kept  alive 
until  the  smack  completed  her  fare  and 
reached  her  destination  at  the  great  me- 
tropolis. But  the  catch  so  disposed  of 
was  comparatively  insignificant,  and  bore 
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small  proportion  to  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  salted  mackerel.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years,  since  the  use  of  ice  for  pres- 
ervation is  better  understood,  that  hun- 
dreds of  barrels  of  this  delicious  fish  have 
been  marketed  fresh  in  a single  day,  and 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  Nor 
is  it  longer  necessary  for  vessels  to  al- 
ways seek  the  larger  markets.  A morn- 
ing’s catch  of  fish  taken  off  Montauk, 
Block  Island,  or  Gay  Head  can  soon  be 
landed  at  Newport  or  New  Bedford;  on 
a flying  train  or  swift  steamer  they  reach 
Boston  or  New  York  in  a few  hours,  aud 
the  dawning  of  the  following  day  sees 
these  sea  treasures, bright  and  fresh,  being 
used  at  T Wharf  or  Fulton  Market  to  fill 
customers’  orders — and  perhaps  whirled 
away  again  on  the  swift  steam-driven  ex- 
press to  meet  the  demand  of  the  hour, 
whether  it  come  from  near-by  points  or 
distant  Chicago  or  Omaha. 

The  fresh-halibut  fishery,  which  was 
begun  in  the  most  primitive  manner  sixty 
years  ago,  ultimately  developed  into  a 
large  industry;  and  though  it  encounter- 
ed many  vicissitudes,  it  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
finest  schooners.  Lately  it  has  fallen  off 
somewhat,  and  its  relative  importance  is 
less  now  than  formerly,  though  the  char- 
acter of  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  vigorously  pursued  through- 
out the  year  give  it  a consequence  it  oth- 
erwise might  not  have. 

Fishing  on  the  inshore  grounds  for  cod 
and  haddock  — chiefly  for  the  latter — 
which  were  carried  fresh  to  market,  be- 
gan in  a limited  way  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  The  small  vessels  supplying 
the  demand  at  Boston  and  vicinity  fished 
largely  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  while  those 
sailing  from  ports  on  Long  Island  Sound 
generally  frequented  grounds  near  home, 
and  carried  their  catch  to  New  York. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  1870 
that  this  branch  of  sea  fishery  grew  to 
large  dimensions.  Until  that  time,  and 
shortly  subsequent  thereto,  the  haddock- 
fishery  was  pursued  on  the  inshore 
grounds,  the  vessels  rarely  going  more 
than  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles  from 
land.  But  competition  led  to  greater 
ventures,  and  about  1873  the  trips  were 
extended  to  George's  Bank.  Since  then 
more  distant  banks  have  been  visited; 
the  fishery  has  been  pursued  with  the 
utmost  courage  and  diligence;  the  swift- 


est and  most  seaworthy  vessels  constitute 
the  large  fleet  employed  in  winter,  and 
the  catches  arriving  at  Boston  in  a single 
day  often  aggregate  upward  of  a million 
pounds,  and  sometimes  reach  a total  ap- 
proximating double  that  amount. 

In  southern  New  England,  however, 
this  market  fisherj^  is  comparatively  un- 
important. A few?  vessels  fish  for  cod  in 
winter  to  supply  New  York,  but  at  other 
seasons  catch  blue- fish  and  other  species 
from  off  Cape  Hatteras  to  Nantucket 
Shoals. 

Reference  is  made  to  these  phases  of 
the  deep-sea  market  fishery  to  indicate 
the  growing  demand  for  fresh  fish,  and 
the  means  adopted  by  the  vessel  fisher- 
men in  recent  periods  to  meet  that  de- 
mand, and  to  sustain  their  prestige  and 
prosperity  by  improving  every  opportu- 
nity that  came  to  them. 

Allusion  need  only  be  made  to  the 
frozen  - herring  trade,  which  employs  a 
number  of  New  England  vessels  in  win- 
ter, and  besides  supplying  bait  for  the 
market  and  cod -fishing  fleets,  furnishes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  cheap 
fresh  fish  for  food. 

While,  howrever,  all  these  fresh  prod- 
ucts lessen  the  demand  for  salt  fish,  and 
to  that  extent  limit  the  branches  of  fish- 
ery that  must  depend  on  preservation  of 
fish  by  salting,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
practically  only  a change  from  one  meth- 
od of  preservation  to  another,  and  there- 
fore not  a material  interference  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  ocean  fishery. 

But  the  great  competitor  of  the  deep- 
sea  fishing- vessel,  whether  engaged  in 
the  salt  or  market  fisheries,  is  the  pound- 
net,  the  increased  employment  of  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phases  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States.  The  introduction  of  this 
has  led  to  almost  phenomenal  conditions 
in  some  sections,  notably  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1858  to  intro- 
duce pound-nets  in  this  region,  but  much 
prejudice  was  encountered,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  the  war  shortly  after  delayed 
the  employment  of  this  form  of  appa- 
ratus. The  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake 
were  of  little  importance  prior  to  1870; 
they  were  engaged  in  only  for  a few 
weeks  in  spring  and  fall,  and  the  catch 
was  chiefly  obtained  with  hand-lines  and 
drag  seines.  Even  as  late  as  1880  it  was 
historically  recorded  that  only  “ 162 
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pound-nets  were  fished  in  Virginia  wa- 
ters, with  two  others  located  at  Crisfield, 
Maryland,  just  above  the  Virginia  line.” 
When  it  is  stated  that,  ten  years  later,  in 
the  two  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
there  were  1670  pound-nets,  and  the  total 
catch  of  food  fish  in  those  States  for  that 
year,  in  all  forms  of  apparatus,  reached 
the  vast  aggregate  of  67,656,041  pounds, 
the  effect  of  this  coast  fishery  on  the 
markets  will  be  apparent,  especially  when 
it  is  known  that  practically  all  of  this 
immense  product — that  would  load  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  large  fishing- ves- 
sels, and  about  half  of  which  is  taken  in 
pound-nets  — is  sold  fresh,  and  includes 
the  choicest  species,  such  as  shad,  Spanish- 
mackerel,  striped  bass,  blue- fish,  sheep's- 
head,  etc.  When  delicious  Potomac  shad 
sell  for  less  than  ten  cents  each,  as  during 
the  present  year  (1896),  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  successfully  compet- 
ing with  them.  And  this  was  more  than 
paralleled  by  conditions  in  1893,  when 
many  tons  of  living  weakfish  — one  of 
the  best  of  our  food  fishes — were  turned 
out  into  the  open  sea  from  the  retain ing- 
pounds  of  Rhode  Island,  because  over- 
supply of  fish  was  so  great  that  the  price 
for  them  at  Fulton  Market  was  not  suffi- 
ciently high  to  pay  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  leave  any  balance  to  the  fish- 
ermen. 

Similar  and  only  less  startling  statis- 
tical statements  might  be  made  concern- 
ing New  Jersey,  so  conveniently  near  the 
large  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  great  fisheries  of  the  North 
Carolina  sounds,  and  the  catches  obtained 
in  pound-nets  on  Long  Island,  or  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  southern  New  England, 
are  also  far  too  important  factors  in  in- 
fluencing the  supply  of  food  fish  to  be 
omitted,  if  a detailed  discussion  were  pos- 
sible. 

But  while  we  may  be  content  with  only 
the  slightest  reference  to  these  localities, 
which  contribute  their  millions  of  pounds 
of  fish  to  the  general  supply,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  notice  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf 
States,  which  have  recently  experienced  a 
phenomenal  advance,  from  Florida  to 
Texas. 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago 
Connecticut  fishermen  began  supplying 
the  Havana  market  with  fish  taken  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  off 
the  shores  of  Florida.  Their  catches  of 
red -snappers,  groupers,  etc.,  were  taken 


alive  to  Havana  in  welled  smacks,  and 
disposed  of  at  remunerative  prices.  In 
time  this  business  fell  largely  into  the 
hands  of  resident  Key  West  fishermen. 
Finally  it  had  to  be  practically  abandoned, 
because  of  the  prohibitory  duties  levied  in 
Cuba.  Attention  was  then  turned  to  sup- 
plying to  the  markets  of  the  North  the 
large  variety  of  fine  fish  which  are  taken 
in  Gulf  waters,  and  especially  the  red- 
snapper.  About  1874  parties  at  Pensacola 
made  attempts  to  organize  the  red-snapper 
fishery  on  an  improved  commercial  basis. 
The  success  met  with  led  to  the  subsequent 
participation  of  other  firms,  and  ultimate- 
ly to  the  spread  of  the  business  to  other 
points. 

Shipping  fish  from  the  Gulf  shores  rap- 
idly developed,  and  soon  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  nearly  every  favorably  situ- 
ated locality  touched  by  the  railroad,  and 
to  include  many  of  the  choice  varieties  of 
fish  taken  in  that  region. 

Although  it  has  not  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  operate  pound -nets,  the  catch 
by  lines,  seines,  and  gill-nets  is  large,  the 
food  fish  reaching  a total,  for  the  region, 
in  1890,  of  37,980,434  pounds.  As  in  oth- 
er cases,  this  excludes  oysters  and  other 
shell-fish,  as  well  as  crustaceans  and  edi- 
ble reptiles,  which  constitute  a large  per- 
centage of  the  food  taken  from  the  waters 
of  this  section. 

But  the  Great  Lakes  have  a still  more 
important  influence.  Lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  the  sparsely  settled  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  lake  region,  and 
general  ignorance  of  modern  methods  of 
refrigeration  made  it  impossible  to  fully 
develop  the  fishery  resources  until  recent- 
ly. Consequently  the  fisheries  of  this  sec- 
tion exerted  comparatively  little  influence 
half  a century  ago.  Practically  all  the 
fish  taken  in  the  early  days,  except  those 
locally  eaten,  were  salted.  Thus,  while 
the  settlers  along  the  lake  shores  could 
obtain  supplies  for  family  use  or  for  local 
distribution,  the  industry  of  fishing  did 
not  attain  marked  distinction  until  after 
1850.  This  will  be  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  largest  annual  shipment  of  lake 
fish  by  canal  — then  the  chief  transpor- 
tation agency  for  such  products  — from 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Maumee,  prior  to 
1850,  was  only  17,792  half -barrels.  The 
adoption  of  other  methods  of  preparation, 
a few  years  later,  and  the  utilization  of 
swifter  transportation,  caused  a marked 
increase  in  the  distribution  of  lake  fish. 
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The  pound-net  was  introduced  on  Lake 
Erie  about  1850,  and  a few  years  subse- 
quently its  use  developed  rapidly.  The 
adoption  of  the  pound  net  was  followed 
in  about  fifteen  years  by  the  inauguration 
at  Sandusky  of  the  process  of  artificially 
freezing  fish,  so  that  they  could  be  kept 
in  a frozen  condition  from  fall  until  the 
next  summer.  This  made  possible  the 
distribution  of  lake  fish,  in  a thoroughly 
fresh  condition,  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Subsequently  freez- 
ing-houses were  established  at  the  leading 
fishing  centres  on  the  lakes,  and  they  in- 
creased in  number  at  Sandusky,  some  hav- 
ing a capacity  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tons 
per  day.  Steamers  were  also  built  to 
operate  immense  gangs  of  gill -nets,  and 
for  some  years  the  development  in  this 
branch  of  lake  fishery  kept  pace  with 
progress  in  other  directions. 

The  result  is  easy  to  anticipate.  Not 
only  do  iced  fresh  fish  from  the  Great 
Lakes  meet  those  of  the  East  in  spring 
and  summer,  but  the  frozen  products  of 
these  “brothers  of  the  ocean”  stoutly 
contest  for  control  of  the  markets  in  win- 
ter, and  force  their  way  even  into  New 
England.  The  energy  and  commercial 
enterprise  exhibited  by  the  lake  dealers 
are  most  remarkable,  and  if  these  were 
supported  by  such  unfailing  sources  of 
supply  as  can  be  drawn  upon  by  those 
engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing,  it  is  evident 
the  latter  would  meet  even  sharper  com- 
petition in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
But  the  limit  to  which  the  lakes  can  be 
safely  drawn  upon  for  fish  food  lias  long 
ago  been  reached,  and  the  well-recognized 
falling  off  in  abundance  of  the  most  de- 
sirable species  indicates  that,  even  with 
the  utmost  fish-culture  can  do  to  assist  in 
maintaining  the  supply,  no  greater  com- 
petition can  be  expected  from  this  region 
than  exists  now.  But  this  has  a marked 
influence,  as  will  be  easily  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  lakes  in  the  last  census  year 
amounted  to  117,085,568  pounds  of  food 
fish— enough  to  load  about  .six  hundred 
fishing- vessels  larger  than  the  average 
sailing  from  New  England. 

Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  river 
fisheries,  which,  under  the  same  impulses 
that  have  caused  the  conditions  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  lake  region,  have  recent- 
ly been  actively  pursued.  As  a conse- 
quence, many  thousand  pounds  of  fish  are 
shipped  from  points  in  the  Mississippi 


River  basin,  where  no  commercial  fishery 
existed  a few  years  ago.  The  product  of 
this  river  fishery  will  aggregate  millions 
of  pounds  annually.  It  not  only  takes 
the  place  locally  of  salted  sea -fish,  but 
competes  with  the  latter  for  supremacy 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  whereas  to  a 
large  extent  the  products  of  the  New  Eng- 
land deep-sea  fisheries  had  a monopoly 
of  the  markets  of  this  country  prior  to 
1850,  the  conditions  then  existing  have 
changed  radically.  Consequently  these 
products  of  the  Atlantic  fishery  must  now 
meet  and  compete  with  the  salmon,  stur- 
geon, cod,  and  halibut  of  the  Pacific;  the 
white-fish,  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  cisco,  or 
herring,  from  the  Great  Lake  region  ; the 
catfish,  buffalo-fish,  and  other  species  from 
the  rivers;  the  red -snapper,  pompano, 
and  many  other  choice  varieties  from  the 
Gulf  coast;  the  shad,  Spanish-mackerel, 
striped  bass,  and  blue-fish  from  the  region 
extending  from  North  Carolina  to  New 
York;  and  also  frozen  smelts,  herring, 
and  fresh  salmon  from  Canada,  not  to 
speak  of  Canadian-caught  cod  and  mack- 
erel, which  are  so  extensively  marketed 
in  this  country. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  practically 
all  these  numerous  varieties  of  fishes,  ex- 
cepting a portion  of  those  coming  from 
Canada,  and  the  Pacific  cod,  are  put  upon 
the  market  fresh,  generally  in  the  most 
attractive  form,  and  usually  at  prices 
which  indicate  that  the  supply  is  more 
than  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  people, 
is  it  remarkable  that  difficulty  is  found  in 
competing  with  them,  when  the  success 
of  our  deep-sea  fisheries  must  depend 
chiefly  upon  marketing  salt  fish,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  employment 
of  costly  and  expensively  fitted  sea  going 
vessels?  When  the  extent  and  character 
of  this  competition  of  coast  and  interior 
fisheries  are  considered,  when  also  we  find 
that  the  New  England  fisher  had  for 
many  years  to  wage  a sharp  fight  with 
Canadians  for  even  a share  in  the  home 
market,  and  when  we  see  the  American 
fishing  bounty  taken  oft*,  while  a subsidy 
is  given  to  foreign  fishermen,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  even  New  England  courage, 
thrift,  and  enterprise  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  successfully  continue  the  con- 
test? In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  believed 
surprise  will  be  felt  that  Gloucester  and 
a few  other  ports  still  pursue  the  business 
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with  unfaltering  courage  and  devotion, 
and,  by  unexampled  daring  and  determi- 
nation, continue  to  exact  tribute  from  the 
sea,  and  to  maintain  a stubborn  fight  for 
the  existence  of  an  industry  which  means 
more  to  this  nation  than  the  mere  obtain- 
rnent  of  food  or  dollars. 

Impressive  as  this  is,  it  is  not  all.  For, 
while  depressing  influences  have  con- 
fronted the  fisheries,  New  England  has 
been  developing  her  manufactures  to  a 
remarkable  degree  since  1850.  And  as 
these  industries  have  grown  they  have 
become  active  competitors  for  the  control 
of  American  labor.  It  is  not  therefore 
strange  that  the  fisherman  has  often  found 
remunerative  and  satisfactory  employ- 
ment at  home,  and  that  he  has  been  dis- 
posed to  accept  a condition  which  not 
only  attracts  him  to  new  fields  of  labor, 
but  invites  capital  to  build  and  operate 
manufactories  instead  of  fleets  of  fishing- 
vessels.  Thus  Marblehead,  the  quaint  old 
port,  whose  fishermen  performed  such  im- 
portant services  on  sea  and  land  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  is  now  a town  of 
shoemakers.  It  is  true  a few  old  fish- 
ermen, with  salt  - hardened  and  deeply 
bronzed  faces,  still  go  dory-fisliing,  or  act 
as  bumboat-men  to  the  many  yachtsmen 
who  go  there  in  summer.  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  is  an  odor  of  leather  about  the 
place;  the  talk  is  of  the  price  per  case  for 
making  foot-wear,  and  yarns  of  famous 
fishing  voyages,  of  wrecks,  and  of  mi- 
raculous escapes  are  now  rarely  told,  for 
they  are  as  ancient  history  as  Whittier’s 
story  of  “Skipper  Ireson’s  Ride.” 

Newburyport,  once  celebrated  for  its 
mackerel  fleet  and  its  cod  - fishers  who 
went  to  Labrador,  is  now  a city  of  spin- 
dles, and  the  hum  of  cotton-mills  is  the 
industrial  music  of  the  hour. 

New  Bedford,  too,  is  now  a great  man- 
ufacturing centre.  While  it  still  has  a 
fleet  of  whalers,  which  rendezvous  at  San 
Francisco,  and  rarely  “round  the  Horn  ” 
for  the  home  port,  the  whale-fishery  is  a 
decadent  industry,  and  receives  compar- 
atively little  consideration,  except  from 
those  directly  interested  in  its  prosecution. 
Partially  dismantled  “blubber-hunters” 
— as  the  old  ships  are  called — lie  con- 
tentedly alongside  the  wharves,  where 
they  seem  to  be  kept  rather  as  reminders 
of  other  days  for  the  curious  to  gaze  at 
than  for  any  present  or  prospective  util- 
ity. 

A few  months  ago  the  writer  saw  a 


lusty  eighteen -months -old  babe  in  the 
arms  of  its  proud  grandmother,  and  he 
was  told  that  this  son  of  a New  England 
whaling  skipper  had  never  been  seen  by 
his  father,  who  had  passed  the  previous 
winter  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  at  that  moment  was  probably 
hunting  whales  among  the  ice-floes  that 
fill  the  ocean  along  the  northern  shores  of 
this  continent.  Such  separation  of  hus- 
band and  father  from  wife  and  children  is 
hard  to  bear,  and  when  satisfactory  em- 
ployment can  be  found  on  shore,  which 
will  admit  of  a united  family,  it  is  usu- 
ally accepted.  And  to  that  extent  the 
fisheries  are  deprived  of  the  skill  and 
hardihood  necessary'  to  their  successful 
continuance. 

It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that 
in  addition  to  the  growing  scarcity  of 
whales,  and  the  rivalry  of  other  indus- 
tries, the  whale-fishery  has  suffered  from 
a remarkable  decline  in  the  price  of  oil, 
due  to  the  competition  of  mineral  oils  and 
other  materials  which  take  its  place.  The 
influence  of  this  is  such  that  whales  are 
now  often  hunted  for  their  bone  alone, 
since  in  some  cases  the  oil  is  not  thought 
sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  saving  the 
blubber  and  trying  it  out. 

The  menhaden  fishermen  have  also 
keenly  felt  the  result  of  this  change,  for 
the  success  of  their  industry  depends 
chiefly  on  the  price  of  oil.  Thus,  though 
the  average  catch  of  fish  per  vessel  in  re- 
cent years  is  larger  than  it  was  in  former 
periods,  the  business  is  frequently  un re- 
munerative. Therefore  this  comparative- 
ly new  branch  of  sea  fishery,  in  which 
New  England  is  largely  interested,  seems 
to  be  suffering  almost  as  much  as  any 
other  from  the  strangulation  caused  by 
competition. 

Various  minor  causes  have  contributed 
to  the  decay  noticeable  in  many  coast  fish- 
ing-towns. Mr.  F.  W.  True  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  one  of  them  in  The 
Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States 
(vol.  i.,  section  v.,  page  599): 

“The  restless  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
have  caused  many  changes  in  the  configura- 
tion of  the  northern  shore  of  Cape  Cod.  Moved 
by  their  power,  the  sand  has  spread  itself  in 
an  even  plain, extending  from  high-watermark 
a half-mile  seaward,  and  but  little  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Relentlessly  it  has 
filled  the  old-time  harbors,  and  thereby  stifled 
the  activity  of  the  north-shore  fishing-towns 
of  former  days.  But  while  the  vessel  fishery 
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■VtfLOkDtiiQ miXim  banks;  fish khmaf 


fd  the  downward  ••prr^res^.' • ;i.r>- - f<V  follow  - the  sen.  fishery  nalumlJy  pre- 

lS7t>  and  1K8U.  when  mackerel  wore  our  to  sail  on  iheYvviftebt  ami  if to^f  »*;<:. 

undJy  plentiful,  schrlmera  lay  ti^tMi^i  pensive  vessels,  which  a No  were  mmfHy 
i jj  die  harbors  of  M*< ihe.  and. .ere \V&:£9&i4  commanded  by  the  mast  skilful  or  ' hiek- 
nor  hr-  fouml  Uj  po  uu  dm m.  Mcverlhe*  mst  ‘ skippers.  Few  ftsbnur -ports  im;e 
leXy*  imMlem  grew  w.oW;  wfu?n/'  Uie.  mark  Von  able  to  successful  ly  compete,  m Cun 
erel  catch  fed  oiV,  and  many  V in/ bad  me  Mudter  df  vesxMs  with  Gloucester;.  >1^p 
til  then  courteously  faced,  the  •‘com*  H ions  tww  and  cosily  <‘Iij*pers  :uv  iuhMi  ho  the. 
winch  confronted  them,  wore  compelled  fteeC  ouch  year.  This,  Pother  with  olhor 
to  succumb  to  the  imunlHbU1.  and  sell  ,ad  vnnlaees.  M k.v<re  omnber.sof  the  best 
•their  'vessels  or  euijduy  them  in  .some  fishermen  U»  ^o  there from  Gipc  0*1  and 
other  trabn  Maine  the  result  hr  me*,  of  cuumy  beimii 

III  nmn y tfgsus-  this  was  drip  m>f  oily  to  rial  rotlhe  port  they  sailed  tTuuiJiur  cor- 
vCarcity  *tt  fish  or  e uiHljthur *$f  marked.  juVpomhn|riy  detrimental  iii  the  develop-' 
biU  h>  Ote.ViittiyiiUy  in  ftbtfUiiinsr  *kilf*.U  incut  or  rimthonniCp  of  home  lUlu-iies 
and  trained  tLrinnuncn,  without. Whtnxf  it  Bui  whaievef  miiisenrc  thp*  may  have 
was  felly- to  vessels  n>  ^ bmi  il  ls  prob/dde  •.!u>lhit»^  could  have 

'Reference  has  ulr.  aly  been  m;om  o>  arresmd  the  progress  of  leeur,  for  it  is 
the  ln$h&hee£.  w luyir  whib  t i m wr  i 1 kiipsfn  tli Af-  1 he:  iiihit  ‘ft \ f j red 

deep  sea  jfejWriW#  i V$##yd  f t re  WH)’e  made  *al.  ccrULUi  poiiVts . the 

mains  to  be  added  ihat  lh6s^  itili  ihrfihed  ik$t  vaS&ete'  and  the  most  ifcitful  riien 


mm 
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were  employed,  Mmur  Xhut  tiftietjt  is  nuf  ti  fnVtor  ; and  u.  jpmh}«nre 

gfmee  u.nd  Imsmess  s.iyamyv  ^+»i#)H  dmggny.;  mu -0jM  stwvyi  hi  nufiormmf** VA  Hm ;i»> 
\v;k\  done,  ami  ran,  ^ium  m trwdufiUNj of  tww  <>i;  unpnn^d  melimtls 

Jt.  inay  ti  u^  (hr  Mm»vi<**J  c«o?st  erf  i»re>*?)wMiv*im  \. 

m vosseU.  uw  a»'idtt)MP.i>}  of  mn-  Th>‘  IftVjtf  of  Ifmi.faji  pn.ssiUiUy  s«wm£  to 

mil#  ftimm  ^viili  Vtiit  miiuviu'*--'  Imvo  been  *1  ui  \ hV  maUev  or^ajV 

men' I ,-<»f  | he  of  living . wVk'lt  now  roil-  tm**>  of lb-h;  for  it  i&  ^W« 

front:*  tin*  (ishri'men  -- -uni\ _ ■ t-li'cn  rkmomf;  nf  nmre  ev/rikm  .Wmg  nu«tW  nr’uf 

mm-e  ou>lii*nim  in  Mm  motiioHs  of  living  pp|  m-nm  t/Mom  Tim  torn  of 

i lour  iif.v  pitv»*i)M.^in»r  jni'wipr  m’  ;i  ♦lolliU’—  .rA-.'iiUi  -ves.v.hs  n«(ir  Mil-cvas**  Mm  miir it  uy 
)i:i ve.  iml'/vi.  inHoemv  mG  fiv>J.»  iwh,  ms.wH!  -;s  t m-  .*onn^  fii  rim  mom  .. 

LOiV*\:  michul  . a point  win-iv  ii  in:iy  aoi  . kvf.  iNmrv  Bui  ovn  nuw  ifov  MipjiU' 
roHsonaluy  he • tos-peoto'J  tlm  vetiurns  from  often  *?:xeeH]s  the.  rfoutami. 
fmhm::.  s«s  rmiiim'krd  frri?i»  tins’  smaller  . are 1 ‘«m{  a v^i i i-*«  1 «U~  to  Urn  salt  fish  jmlmstry, 
ymrK  a ill  yiv»»  Mm  imressaiw  income  to  . ami  M’vireejy  r;m  tie  evened  to  l»nihi  ><  p 
unv-l  ; «‘\*(H-ii>.li!  ares  , arn:l  leave  a profit:  Urn  *\  asm  pirn  ■•■vs  m tin*  n«?v»s  a ml  •'i;i:iM 
ikii,  imwi-vr  r serhms  those  ohsmeles  .may  . liarhnrs*  along Um  Xom  Eughuttl  ona*o 
o/nv  appear.  0 is  probable-  limy  would  lie  However,  ra  rimes  of  herring:  ti&Ye  n»v~ 
foinid  iVu^y; &*rf y 4 "-fiv^U'^rWtjrfi  frtu^ItuivJ^XJwif  Gere  urii 

lie  :.<s.yxn)bit-  ti»yt  Hn  >ea  •'  )i.s'ti>‘.r'u.o,  miubl  {>4  0»ifv  f vtw>n  mi  1t<r»Kl  fin-  Vpssyls;  Uiiff 

.•nUU  as  ni  > unit's  w ->r-  i'XOoj-r  f?i£  lie-  ipirMiUM  ai'-»se;-s  ;is  it>  laK  extKiil . if 

» Itf*  dfMVif'  fc*o>.i  ap\.  tins  Uietliyd  may  fe  applied  In  ih^ 

formcn,  c»nimrif4  Vr<:\u>\\s  V-jf.  <oe(  oi;  nmrkmH  iaimu  in  Mmin^v  .-tm  n- 

! *»♦-*  Turn'd  Kfam-v  .f>niu- ji-.lnM^  groun.i.-..  < ’.nmin^  ti*»  pro 

h.  is  liiehiy  7>Vvf»abie  ihai  «:o*n t*  1 ao  docl^oH  {»n;ml  tin.-  vessels  may  //iso  ir-cf-iv«\ 
H‘?( .Vs  f>t:  vlmna-iMl:  for  salf  <'od,  mm  ke^vi,  cunyulemf  iO)i  in  i In*  no!,  dislnnf  fiii.Mi'e. 

;(i,ii  ut } h* s'  m;ii  Mi-^l  f»  »‘m  do  ooO  I i- ^ j--  njiidoulrfedl y inm  \ loO  !,)h*  »*V 

\/n-l  (.pro  M-n.y..  Hat  thy  <};<mi;o  <•(  ol»Wi|>  >al!  li'yrHng  ^ •S»jN<'e|rtinJo  <*f  im)>i-oven*ifmt 
i.mHigfbe  iM-mlnr*.  io  tl;fM;at.ei«  )n  (|i  *s  vijOrr) , a»el  i Jno*e  yfins  no  tva- 

jM'i*  man  *»»•  1 1 * 1 1 -v » 1 •>  oi  ov>-r  vU«il  voi  Vvbr  «mr  markW*  iw-  lilloii  'V * x i i 

Mill:  u>  b.’iy'.'  .imiil.y  \s  n*  < *•.  ' * m -a  nyeri  I.ur  el'tMl  if  is  ^niu*  |-.o»iUlo  • 
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for  mu*  own  fishermen  tv  furnish  as  good  the  less,  the  'fi&t  veMr-iins- that  (even  though 
an  article  if  intel iigvnt r-arr.ru  pre^ara.  the  present  unporthnt^  of  the  NCw  Eng- 
lion  b observed*  'bunt  iUlmnv*,  mdUolirbr  those  K-rmed 

T«  what  rotten  l . if  Hrjy,  the  Hslfmes  r &bQJ&  iishenstc^may  he  maintained  in 
may  hereafter  be  profiled  by  ek pm-UUlon  tht-  aggregate)  Wuv  aksfi#  forces  &r<e>iiavv$t 
of  salted  products  ip  he  .neman.  work  that  ritual  the  d read eri p : t lie 

At  present,  howeveiv  the  prosf^er  of  aoy  ' vessel"  fiVherie.-?  along  nm  mu  U ‘eastern 
material  benefit  from  foreign  (Hid*  \i  not  coast  niul  »‘h sh>  future*  influence  upry  r\*ii 
eotmuraging,  For  not  only  arr  sea  iisli  provn  an  interesting  subject  for  ob.sevva- 
r??> w imported  in  large  unftoiihes  from  turn  hr  all  who  are  euie-ernwlin  the  eou- 
BrtUsh  North  Ammieao  provinces,  but  timmmm  pf/iMirij'striea  which  train,  sen- 
satl.  nuK'herel  rmm*  u?  ms  from  Norway  men  for  vimimeire  or  for  miuuriiig  our 
ami  Irehtmh  and  herring  from  various  mi  vies  hi  t ime  ojVvv^r; 

European  countrtfc*..,  It  ps  therefore  evb  Time  may  again  bring  piscatorial  pros- 
deut  that  move  favorable'  condition*  iban  y»erity  to  Ntnr  England : ileets  of  fisUhig: 
how  e^ist  aro.  r&qtMriHi  to  create  irii  pdippers may  r^nee  hiaiT  mi  1 :4nka  :feuifihy 
teu>uve  deimuid  for  mu*  suit ed  sea  Osh  in  green  isles  and  quiet  eovcsy  a Tmrtly  race 
Other  coiintries,  Until  there  m m#iertal  r)f  • rnuyhe  bred  along 

change ' m this  regard,  the  balance  w (i>h  its  shores  ami  sejioJded  in  as  sea  iisheries ■; 
trade will  not  fav* hr  rmc  / for  -<dWu|4^^ctiis  now  uatanmm  xtx&y 

and  the  home  market  *fn us i he  relied  om  brnig  these  rluuiges,  However,  the  pres- 
for  any  impror*umMU  that  muy  come.  rut.  outlook  i$  iu>t  promising  Tor  the  im> 
Much  bas  been  done  recently  to  render  medi.tvUr  real im ion  of  these  liVpetl-Tcir  'Coii-. 
move  attractive  the  sailed  ncu  produocy  ditions  Nevertheless,  they  in  ay  come  in 
and  to  fib*  as  matdipi  to  auyUiHnr  eUe  i*  iho  future,  when  nti  immense  population 
due  the  eouiinued  prosper  it}*  hi:  (Honees'  rtojuu^i  a larger  supply  of  tUh  food>  and 

terror  of  oih&r  fidun^vpdr.U  tluvt)nay  when  A gi^^t  lutticui  m<wfe;  fully*  appredb 
thrive-  Theiu ICl  1 igen.ee.  that  lute' brought  ales  lire  impo»‘Umce  of  em-onragiiig  a self- 
these  and  Other  impi-nvemeuts  may  reu-  isw^rtainiug  miiitiu  of  the  sea,  which,  as 
son  ably  be  retied  upon  to  iMet  the  e.xigem  h.istory  shoASf  <*nu»oiiies-  professional  skill, 
ejes  frf  the  hour,  so  far  m limpau  $kill  and  bra  w m avui  brain,  courage  and  hardihood, 
business  activity  van  ineet  'them.  Ncv^v-  to  a degree  not  to  lie  found  elseSvliere, 
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BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

PART  V.-THE  LAST  OF  A GREAT  BLACK  NATION. 


AT  last  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Caledon  River,  which  is  the  boun- 
dary-line between  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  country  commonly  known  as 
Basutoland.  The  history  of  the  South 
African  republics,  from  their  very  begin- 
ning down  to  within  the  last  few  years, 
is  a record  of  their  more  or  less  success- 
ful contests  with  the  Basuto*  people.  The 
cause  of  these  wars  lias  been,  of  course,  a 
conflict  of  ideas  as  to  who  had  the  best 
right  to  the  soil.  The  blacks  held  that  it 
was  theirs  because  from  time  out  of  mind 
blacks  had  peopled  all  this  neighborhood; 
but  the  Boers  argued,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  blacks  were,  after  all.  merely  hea- 
then, and  did  not  make  good  use  of  their 
property.  The  white  man  argued  in  South 
Africa  much  as  he  did  in  New  England 
when  he  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
cheerfully  expelled  the  heathen  who  set 
up  prescriptive  claims  to  Massachusetts. 
Such  arguments  as  these  were  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
* Mississippi,  scaled  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  astonished  the  Spanisli  Americans 
who  then  claimed  California, New  Mexico, 
and  a great  deal  more.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
human  nature  that  even  God-fearing  and 
law-abiding  men  accept  readily  the  doc- 
trine that  the  earth  belongs  to  those  who 
make  best  use  of  it.  Indeed,  the  philoso- 
phy which  cheered  the  Boers  who  weeded 
out  the  blacks  fifty  years  ago  differs  not 
much  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  now  occupying  the  gold-fields  of 
the  Transvaal. 

The  Caledon  River  was  for  years,  as 
we  have  said,  the  disputed  boundary, 
and  even  to-day  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
Great  Britain  withdrew  her  protection 
from  the  Basutos,  there  would  be  a Jame- 
son raid  into  that  land  within  twenty-four 
hours— a raid  that  would  exceed  in  fury 
anything  accomplished  during  the  great 
Oklahoma  “boom”  when  the  United  States 
government  opened  that  portion  of  the 

* This  word  I use  according  to  common  practice 
in  South  Africa, and  not  according  to  the  few  learned 
in  “ native”  orthography. — P.  B. 


Indian  Territory  to  white  settlers.  War 
upon  war  have  the  Boers  made  upon  their 
naked  neighbors,  without  ever  making 
conquest  of  their  country.  At  last,  in 
1872,  England  made  an  end  of  these  dis- 
turbances upon  the  borders  of  her  pos- 
sessions by  acting  as  mediator,  fixing  the 
boundaries,  and  practically  going  bail  for 
the  future  good  behavior  of  the  negroes. 

The  word  negro  is  not  heard  in  South 
Africa  excepting  as  a term  of  oppro- 
brium. Often  and  often  again  have  Af- 
ricander Englishmen  stopped  me,  when 
speaking  of  Zulus,  Basutos,  Matabele,  and 
so  on,  as  negroes.  “You  in  America  only 
know  the  blacks  who  came  over  as  slaves 
—that  is  to  say,  the  West  African  negro; 
but” — and  this  they  say  with  some  pride — 
“our  blacks  are  of  a very  superior  char- 
acter, and  not  at  all  to  be  confused  with 
the  material  found  on  the  Guinea  coast.” 

Though  this  is  a popular  notion  amongst 
Africanders  and  Englishmen  generally,  it 
is  not, I think,  founded  either  upon  histor- 
ical research  or  upon  observation  of  the  ne- 
gro in  different  places.  It  is  true  that  the 
most  common  slave  trade  in  times  past 
was  between  the  African  west  coast  and 
the  eastern  shores  of  America,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Portuguese  carried 
on  a steady  and  very  profitable  traffic  of 
the  same  nature  from  their  East  African 
possessions,  notably  Mozambique.  This 
alone  can  account  for  a large  portion  of 
Zulu  and  Basuto  blood  amongst  the  Amer- 
ican slaves,  but  aside  from  this  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  even  on 
the  west  coast  a considerable  portion  of 
the  slaves  shipped  to  America  were  pris- 
oners of  war  captured  far  in  the  interior, 
from  tribes  that  had  been  recruited  from 
the  east  coast.  The  life  of  an  African 
negro  nation  is  practically  the  life  of  one 
remarkable  man  who  may  possess  a gift 
for  war  much  above  the  average  of  his 
blood.  Thus  we  hear  of  Lobengula  cre- 
ating the  Matabele,  of  Cetywayo  and  the 
Zulus,  and,  greater  than  all,  of  Moshesh, 
the  great  organizer  of  the  Basutos.  These 
black  leaders  have  made  so-called  nations, 
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hts  govern meoy  and  lists  to  sink  to  itife  fcalcwhiiod  lo  make  ms  feel  that  the  negro 
blac  k marC  level  if  lie  hope*  ix*  surmd  can  lie  .a  amsi  daring  and  Uang«r«nos:  *ume 
by  his  dady  kvbouv  iny. No  Uooht  he  us  such  for  iv  short 

a As' to  the  MaUheteCsaid  hcC‘ all  that  fjme  and  Under 
country  was  focvnerly  inhabited  by  black  ftkince.s,  hut  taken  as  a race  there  is  no 
tribes  called  Ma&bo;nas,  The:  MatubeC  vmore  gemte  servant  and  Coaiparti<CM5  .than 
earn*  in  as  robbers,  and  lining  a soldier  a properly  treated  negro,  . It  h^  beeii 
organ  i nation,  umbo*  warlike  c Id  ifch s/d  rove  my  fortune  to  see  someth  i«g  of  him 
the  ov<t.  of  their  villages.  As  in  the  West  ItMlifrs,  in  So \ilh  America 

acnvrv  ■.#*■  they  bad  raptured  a kraal,  they*  ami  in  every  .State  of  rise -17 if? ted 
killed  every  mie  excepting  young-  hoys'  Comparing:  that  type of  negtm  with  the 
tthd  girls,  912^,4$  bbielc  twin  n &s.) re  appears 

the  soldier.*.  When  these  Masbvma  boys  between  the  Zambezi  ifive.r  and  the  Cape 
.grew  tip,  they  bagged  to  become  Mata-  of  I ih&t  t‘4k.Vfety 

beta  soldier*,  in  order  to  escape  their  bard  little  dHlVnmce.  There  are  highly  ’bred, 
lot  as  slaves.  negroes  in  Amefic/n  as  well  as  lowbred 

ised  them-  that  .honor  . on;  vomit  linn  of  ones,  and  as  slaves  vv o k mev  that  their 
their  doing  some  darino-  iiyt  of  robbery  prick  varied  enormously  <>11  ibis  account 
upon  neighboring  tribes— usually  lifting  aloiie;  bm  I atn  confident  that  if  a given 
cnVtbi.  in  fins  no# oner  •.they  became  number  of  negroes  wore  picked  np  hap- 
strppyer  >yil.ii  smo-ssrve  yours,  though  ba/;ml  front  ihc  different  portions  of 
rppre  miN^J  n>  h:on.jv"  Africa,  and  jhen  .brought  nv  Virginia  or 

v/h*  • Upw  1 y of  opinion  llu*t  dressed  after  th*  mariner  of 


or  mmxxxiisml  than  they  up  now 
atone  the  Zambesi  m the  Caledon. 

, And  that:  vent iuds  rue  Unit  .the  Caledon 
came  near  making  art  end  of  ns,  for  it  was 
much  swollen  by  rains,  a n d a s we  reached 
the  middle  of  it  the  water  covered  the 
bottom  of  oar  Cape  cart  am I threatened  to 


trd  ihetu  a set  of  imokuA  frc^hppWfs, 
whose  man  scorned  to  feed  do  anyihlnsi' 
but  meat;  am}  even  a C. that  only  on  si.rch; 
as  had  been  eaptoml  f rom  the,  Hiony 
AVhpn  we  Irvar  by  our  :live^'iW  of  iic^ 
gro  wars,  we  arc  not  to  receive  stmemenfs 
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sweep  us  away  bottom  side  up.  Our 
leaders  nearly  went  out  of  sight  in  one 
of  the  many  holes  of  this  treacherous 
stream,  and  for  a few  moments  we 
splashed  and  struggled  so  furiously  that 
I found  myself  calculating  the  chances 
of  my  being  able  to  swim  to  either  bank. 
Very  fortunately  for  us,  we  had  remark- 
ably good  horses,  and  my  friend  Temple, 
who  was  driving,  is  notoriously  the  best 
whip  in  South  Africa.  The  leaders,  by- 
the-way,  two  spirited  little  bays,  had  been 
loaned  to  me  by  the  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  cart  was  the 
one  in  which  Chief* Justice  De  Villiers 
rode  his  circuit,  so  that  my  mental  cal- 
culations included  the  idea  of  how  much 
this  little  fording  of  the  Caledon  would 
cost  in  horseflesh,  harness,  cart,  and  bag- 
gage. But  adventures  are  pleasant  when 
they  are  survived,  and  we  found  ourselves 
the  more  warmly  received  in  Basutoland 
for  having  successfully  passed  the  Cale- 
don at  a time  when  the  people  there- 
abouts regarded  it  as  impassable. 

It  is  a stream  ordinarily  as  wide  as  the 
Pruth,  which*  separates  Roumania  from 
southern  Russia,  and  it  has  a frontier 
police  with  equally  primitive  comforts. 
But  in  crossing  the  Pruth  the  stranger  is 
received  by  the  Russian  custom-house  as 
though  he  were  a dangerous  character, 
while  at  the  Caledon  a negro  policeman 
welcomed  us  as  though  pleased  that 
strangers  should  visit  his  country.  Of 
course  he  inquired  particularly  whether 
we  had  any  fire-arms  or  spirits,  but  was 
quite  satisfied  by  a superficial  glance  at 
the  general  nature  of  our  baggage.  Then 
I said  to  him  that  I would  like  to  take  his 
photograph;  upon  which  he  laughed  in 
the  ecstasy  of  gratified  vanity,  and  ran 
into  his  hut,  shouting  that  he  must  go 
and  put  on  his  uniform.  Nothing  that 
we  said  could  alter  his  purpose,  and  we 
were  rather  annoyed  than  otherwise,  be- 
cause I did  not  wish  him  in  uniform,  but 
rather  in  the  native  nakedness  with  which 
he  had  received  us.  As  this  first  police- 
man ran  into  his  hut,  however,  another 
appeared  at  the  door  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Basuto  Mounted  Pol  ice,  and  him  I prompt- 
ly snapped  with  my  camera,  to  his  great 
satisfaction.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
done  and  we  once  more  starting  with  our 
four-in-hand,  than  out  rushed  the  first 
policeman,  gesticulating  excitedly  that  we 
should  wait  and  photograph  him  ; but  we 
explained  that  we  had  taken  the  other 
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policeman  and  were  in  a great  hurry,  and 
besides,  by  this  time  I had  learned  to  be 
more  economical  with  my  films.  I shall 
never  forget  the  loud  and  happy  laughter 
of  the  policeman  who  had  been  photo- 
graphed, and  the  very  disconsolate  look 
of  the  first  policeman  who  had  missed 
this  honor;  and  I recall  it  here  because 
it  arises  in  my  mind  every  time  that  I 
think  of  the  typical  negro  and  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  his  nature  and 
that  of  an  average  white  man,  particu- 
larly a policeman  acting  as  a responsible 
custom-house  official. 

We  had  driven  the  whole  distance  from 
the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the 
Caledon,  and  in  a few  minutes  we  en- 
tered the  Basuto  Residency,  called  Maseru. 
During  this  long  journey  we  had  spent 
our  nights  at  any  Boer  ranch  where  we 
happened  to  pass  towards  twilight,  and 
during  the  day  we  cooked  our  meals  on 
the  open  prairie,  letting  our  four  mus- 
tangs browse  where  they  could  with  the 
limitations  of  a knee-halter.  We  were 
very  dirty  - looking  tramps  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  capital  of  this  black  na- 
tion, and  with  heart  felt  gratitude  did  I 
accept  the  invitation  of  its  British  admin- 
istrator to  become  his  guest  at  the  palace. 
Such  words  as  nation,  palace,  king,  chief, 
have  a strange  sound  when  applied  to 
things  South-African,  whether  black  or 
Boer.  Even  the  word  road  has  a differ- 
ent meaning  in  that  country.  To  be 
sure  we  travelled  iu  a Cape  cart,  which  is 
a vehicle  resembling  the  English  two- 
wheeled cart;  but  we  travelled  over  a 
country  much  like  the  desert  of  Colorado, 
where  the  rains  cut  gullies  into  the  soft 
soil,  and  where  the  traveller  steers  his 
broncos  without  reference  to  the  wagon- 
trail  of  his  predecessor.  In  the  night  he 
goes  by  the  stars;  in  the  day  he  gets  his 
direction  from  the  sun.  When  he  reaches 
a stream,  he  has  no  warning  as  to  whether 
it  is  safe  to  ford  or  not,  and  it  must  be  a 
careful  and  experienced  driver  indeed 
who  does  not  break  his  axle  in  crossing 
some  of  the  gullies  in  his  path.  The 
Boers  do  not  like  to  be  taxed,  and  the 
Basutos  do  not  care  for  roads  anyhow,  so 
that  between . them  the  traveller  in  that 
part  of  the  world  may  consider  himself 
fortunate  if  he  gets  alive  to  his  destina- 
tion. 

Maseru,  the  capital  of  Basutoland,  is 
made  up  of  one  or  two  huts  occupied  by 
white  traders  who  hold  a special  license 
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to  barter  with  the  blacks;  a few  native 
huts  spread  out  without  order  over  the 
sides  of  a hill;  a low  bungalow  where 
the  administration  of  the  government  is 
conducted ; one  or  two  discouraging  little 
houses  which  pretend  to  make  travellers 
comfortable;  a blacksmith  and  wagon- 
makers  shop;  and  then  the  Residency, 
where  lives  the  wise  ruler  of  Basutoland, 
Mr.  Lagden.  The  population  of  Maseru 
I did  not  inquire,  but  it  looks  as  though 
it  might  be  any  where  from  100  to  1000,  of 
whom  perhaps  a couple  of  dozen  might 
be  white. 

The  Residency  itself  in  a civilized  coun- 
try might  have  seemed  a modest  hunting- 
box  for  a private  gentleman,  but  in  Basu- 
toland it  loomed  up  before  my  eyes  with  all 
the  grandeur  of  a Potsdam  palace.  Here 
at  last,  in  the  midst  of  most  complete  sav- 
agery, was  an  English  home  presided  over 
by  an  accomplished  and  amiable  English 
lady  whose  husband  held  imperial  rule 
over  a quarter  of  a million  naked  negroes, 
not  one  of  whom,  probably,  could  explain 
by  what  means  Mr.  Lagden  exercised  his 
extraordinary  authority.  There  was  not 
a single  redcoat  to  shield  them  against 
insurrection;  there  was  not  a single  white 
policeman  to  guard  their  door.  The  Lag- 
den family  in  Basutoland  is  separated 
from  all  the  world  almost  as  completely 
as  though  on  a rock  in  the  ocean.  If  a 
single  chief  refused  to  obey  the  order  of 
this  British  Resident,  there  is  no  visible 
force  at  his  command  by  which  he  could 
bring  that  chief  to  his  knees. 

But  fortunately  there  are  invisible 
forces  which  even  the  negro  can  under- 
stand. Every  chief  in  the  Basuto  coun- 
try, and  through  him  every  black  war- 
rior— I might  almost  say  every  black  man 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape — is  brought 
up  in  the  faith  that  there  is  far  away  a 
white  Queen,  who,  like  a goddess  of  the 
ancients,  can  be  invoked  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  black.  English  rule  in  South 
Africa  has  been  rough  and  ready  in  many 
cases,  but,  so  far  as  the  black  man  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  vastly  more  humane 
than  that  of  the  black  man  towards  his 
fellow- blacks.  Even  to-day  the  black 
man  prefers  English  rule  to  that  of  Por- 
tugal, France,  or  Germany,  and  this  not 
merely  because  the  English  government 
has  more  jealously  guarded  the  rights 
of  black  natives,  but  because  England  is 
credited  with  greater  powers  of  enforcing 
her  wishes  than  any  other  government 


that  has  so  far  attempted  to  colonize  the 
Dark  Continent. 

Mr.  Lagden  governs  Basutoland  with 
half  a dozen  English  magistrates,  who  set- 
tle such  disputes  amongst  the  natives  as 
are  beyond  the  competency  of  their  chiefs. 
The  nature  of  this  service  is  very  much 
like  that  of  a respected  grandmother  who 
is  sometimes  called  in  to  determine  a 
family  disagreement,  but  who  has  no 
physical  power  at  her  command  by  which 
she  can  make  her  judgment  valid.  The 
resident  commissioner  has, besides,  a small 
body  of  mounted  police, who  are  recruited 
entirely  as  volunteers  from  amongst  the 
blacks  of  the  neighborhood.  These  men 
are  great  swells  in  their  way,  and  from 
the  Basuto  point  of  view  they  represent 
the  first  families  of  the  country.  They 
are  officered  by  white  men,  and,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lagden  and  one 
or  two  Englishmen  with  whom  I spoke 
on  the  subject,  they  are  most  excellent 
material.  There  was  active  drilling  at 
Maseru  during  my  visit,  not  merely  the 
regular  drills  of  the  local  force,  but  more 
particularly  of  sixty  Basuto  Warriors  who 
had  been  recruited  for  service  against 
the  Matabele,  my  visit  to  Maseru  having 
been  made  towards  the  end  of  May,  1896. 
The  Basuto  black,  as  a rule,  dislikes  to 
leave  his  country,  because  he  has  there 
security  for  life  and  property  far  beyond 
what  is  enjoyed  by  blacks  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
recruiting  this  small  force  to  serve  under 
British  officers  for  imperial  purposes,  aud 
lam  convinced  that,  in  the  event  of  se- 
rious war  in  South  Africa,  England  would 
find  from  amongst  the  Basutos  an  army  of 
black  volunteers  ready  to  march  against 
any  enemy  so  long  as  they  were  led  by 
white  officers  who  understood  their  busi- 
ness. And  what  I say  of  the  Basutos  is 
equally  true  of  the  Zulus,  and  will,  under 
proper  conditions,  soon  be  equally  true 
throughout  South  and  Central  Africa. 
The  drill  of  the  Basuto  mounted  police 
was  an  exceedingly  simple  one  as  com- 
pared with  the  drill  which  a European 
soldier  would  consider  necessary;  but  for 
South  Africa  it  was  quite  sufficient.  In- 
deed, the  Basuto,  before  he  enters  the 
ranks,  is  a better  fighting-man  than  the 
average  European  soldier  after  three 
years  of  drilling;  for,  as  a recruit,  he  is 
already  an  accomplished  horseman,  an 
excellent  marksman,  and  familiar  with 
the  duties  of  a scout.  His  military  edu- 
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cation,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  simplest 
tactical  requirements,  such  as  wheeling 
right  and  left,  forming  a hollow  square, 
and  performing  the  manual  exercises  with 
his  carbine. 

Such  blacks  as  I saw  drilling  appeared 
to  be  proud  of  the  work  they  were  doing, 
and  when  the  commanding  officer  kindly 
placed  them  in  the  position  in  which  I 
wished  to  photograph  one  or  two  types, 
the  men  appeared  as  happy  as  though  I 
had  brought  with  me  a decoration  for  dis- 
tribution. Such  is  the  dignity  attaching 
to  membership  in  the  Basutoland  Mount- 
ed Police  that  descendants  of  great  chiefs 
are  proud  to  serve  as  privates  so  long  as 
they  are  serving  under  white  officers. 

The  uniform  of  the  Basuto  is  eminently 
a practical  one,  as  Mr.  Woodville’s  picture 
on  page  639  will  show;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
sort  of  dress  any  sportsman  would  select 
for  riding  in  a rough  country — that  is  to 
say,  riding  breeches  and  boots, with  a light 
sack-coat,  the  whole  of  a color  matching 
the  soil,  and  with  no  waste  of  weight  in 
the  shape  of  cumbrous  braiding  or  but- 
tons. 

One  evening  as  Mr.  Lagden  and  I were 
galloping  over  the  prairie  we  came  to  a 
plain  where  a game  of  polo  was  going  on 
between  different  members  of  the  white 
colony,  mostly  officers  or  officials;  but 
there  were  not  enough  to  make  up  the 
full  number,  so  two  of  the  black  police 
force  were  called  in  to  help  the  sport.  It 
was  a good  exhibition  of  horsemanship, 
nor  could  I see  that  the  black  men  rode 
with  any  less  skill  than  their  white  mas- 
ters. The  Basutp  warriors  are  horsemen 
from  the  cradle,  and  when  they  join  the 
Mounted  Police  the' greatest  treat  they 
can  expect  is  to  be  called  upon  for  extra 
duty  in  a polo-match.  I had  before  seen 
officers  and  men  playing  side  by  side  in 
football-matches, but  they  were  all  whites. 
I little  thought  that  in  Africa  itself  I 
should  ever  find  white  officers  in  a polo 
scrimmage  locking  mallets  with  negro 
privates.  In  Germany  such  an  occur- 
rence would  be  regarded  as  highly  detri- 
mental to  discipline. 

As  I rode  about  with  Mr.  Lagden,  and 
heard  him  recite  some  of  his  experiences 
in  this  country,  the  feeling  irresistibly 
took  possession  of  me  that  I had  at  last 
reached  the  one  land  where  governing 
was  easy  and  the  people  contented,  where 
a white  woman  could  walk  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  with  no  care  for  her  per- 


sonal safety,  and  where  the  whole  black 
population  lived  in  harmony  with  their 
chiefs,  their  neighbors,  and  the  paramount 
power  represented  by  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land. In  all  Basutoland  is  not  a single 
mile  of  railway;  not  a single  road;  not  a 
single  mining-shaft;  not  a single  drink- 
ing-shop; not  a single  newspaper;  not 
a single  demagogue,  anarchist,  mechani- 
cal piano,  or  any  of  the  other  plagues 
which  to-day  make  progress  difficult  if 
not  dangerous.  The  negroes  whom  I 
met  in  the  fields  all  seemed  in  a laughing 
mood,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  crops 
had  been  very  bad  because  of  the  locust 
plague;  the  people  along  the  way  all  ap- 
peared cheerful  in  their  salutations;  the 
country  had  no  tramps,  no  drunkards,  no 
paupers,  no  politicians,  and  the  little  jail 
which  I inspected  at  Maseru  appeared  to 
be  there  quite  as  a matter  of  form;  in 
fact,  I rather  suspect  that  the  dozen  or  so 
inmates  of  that  jail  belonged  either  to  the 
Cape  Colony  or  the  Transvaal. 

In  the  few  happy  days  which  I spent 
under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Lagden  I naturally 
sought  his  opinion  on  many  things,  for 
he  has  had  a long  and  valuable  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  native  af- 
fairs. In  reproducing  here  some  of  his 
interesting  observations  I trust  he  will 
forgive  me  if  I sacrifice  his  natural  feel- 
ing of  modesty  to  my  equally  strong  de- 
sire to  put  the  truth  on  record. 

“The  system  obtaining  in  Basuto- 
land,” according  to  Mr.  Lagden,  “is  to 
use  the  power  and  influence  of  the  chiefs 
as  a means  of  governing  and  guiding  a 
nation.  The  police  are  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  amongst  whom 
their  duties  lie.”  This  is  notoriously  re- 
versing the  principle  which  guides  the 
military  governments  of  Europe,  for  sol- 
diers recruited  from  pne  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  generally  sent  to  do  duty  in  an- 
other, so  that  in  case  of  civil  disturbance 
there  may  be  no  sympathy  between  mil- 
itary and  civilian  forces.  “ The  great 
object  of  government  is  to  educate  the 
people  to  a sense  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  order.  A nation  should  be 
conspicuous  for  absence  of  notoriety  ei- 
ther by  internal  disturbances,  foreign 
complications,  abuse  of  power  accorded 
to  the  chiefs,  or  the  following  of  barba- 
rous customs. 

“It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  a 
tribe  of  untutored  natives  possessed  the 
attributes  of  morality;  or  were  not  obsti- 
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nate  even  towards  those  persuading  them 
for  their  good;  or  were  not  corrupt  if 
opportunity  offered;  or  not  irritating  to 
those  patiently  guiding  them;  or  were 
not  disposed  to  be  insolent  in  times  of 
plenty;  or  given  to  crime  common  to  all 
mankind,  and  which  must  be  expected 
more  frequently  from  people  on  the 
threshold  of  barbarism. 

“But  take  the  Basutos  all  round,  and 
they  have  shown,  perhaps  as  no  other 
Kaffir  tribe  lias  shown,  a respect  for  law, 
an  intelligent  pride  in  their  own  devel- 
opment, and  a certain  respect  for  public 
opinion,  internal  and  external.” 

Mr.  Lagden  was  appealed  to  some  time 
ago  to  provide,  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, a large  industrial  institution  for 
native  children,  a fact  which  speaks  well 
for  the  native  desire  to  improve.  To  this 
appeal  he  answered  that  they  should  first 
help  themselves,  and  in  that  way  they 
would  show  the  white  man  how  he  might 
come  in  and  be  of  assistance  to  them ; the 
result  was  a general  collection  through- 
out the  country,  which,  though  opposed 
by  certain  disappointed  chiefs,  realized  a 
sum  of  £3000  sterling.  This  is  a first  in- 
stalment towards  an  endowment  fund, 
and  very  creditable  to  the  intelligence 
and  capacity  of  the  natives. 

Here  is  another  characteristic  incident, 
which  I have  on  the  best  authority: 

Nearly  two  years  ago  there  was  an  up- 
heaval, which  had  as  its  object  the  un- 
seating of  the  present  chief  of  the  Basutos. 
The  principal  actors  were,  first,  a favorite 
son  of  the  previous  paramount  chief.  He 
had  winning  ways,  and  during  his  fa- 
ther's dotage  all  the  sugar- pi  urns  in  the 
shape  of  tidbits  of  land  and  the  means  of 
getting  the  most  attractive  wives. 

Next  in  this  dispute  was  a brother  of 
the  late  paramount  chief,  who  was  pug- 
nacious and  independent  by  nature. 
These  two  combined  against  the  appoint- 
ed heir,  and  resolved  to  oust  him  if  pos- 
sible. In  parenthesis  wo  may  remark 
that  if  they  had  succeeded,  neither  would 
have  recognized  the  other. 

The  whole  nation  was  concerned  in 
this  matter,  and  a painful  civil  war  threat- 
ened. 

The  resident  commissioner  saw  the  se- 
rious drift  of  things,  and  made  it  his  pol- 
icy, while  carefully  watching  events,  not 
to  put  his  hand  in  until  the  last  possible 
moment,  because  he  had  behind  him  no 
force  beyond  persuasion  and  the  influ- 


ence which  a strong  personality  can  ex- 
ercise when  two  disputing  parties  are 
nearly  equal.  On  this  occasion  the  con- 
flicting native  forces  wrere  about  equal  in 
number.  An  envoy  of  the  paramount 
chief  had  been  molested  while  on  a mis- 
sion to  the  younger  brother,  who  was  tlie 
leader  of  the  opposition.  Native  passions 
became  much  inflamed  because  the  mis- 
sion on  which  this  envoy  had  been  sent 
was  a legitimate  one,  and  the  injuries 
which  he  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
pretenders  soon  afterwards  caused  his 
death.  Both  sides  flew  to  arms ; the 
would-be  usurper  fortified  his  approaches 
by  stone  walls,  and  prepared  for  a hand- 
to-hand  contest;  the  two  forces  came  to 
within  shooting  distance  one  of  the  oth- 
er, and  the  younger  w’arriors  were  anx- 
ious for  a fight.  But  the  old  men  coun- 
selled a truce  until  the  British  Resident 
could  be  consulted;  so  they  stopped  for 
the  moment,  and  sent  a supplication  to 
Mr.  Lagden  begging  him  to  come  to  them 
and  prevent  the  threatened  bloodshed. 

With  only  two  white  men  as  escort,  Mr. 
Lagden  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  pas- 
sionate warriors,  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  attacking  one  another;  the  older  men 
had  found  it  impossible  to  keep  them  in 
check.  The  Resident  at  once  sent  mes- 
sengers to  order  that  all  arms  should  be 
laid  down,  and  that  the  chiefs  should  come 
before  him  in  a great  open  court  at  a 
place  neutral  to  both  armies,  and  at  an 
elevation  which  commanded  so  complete 
a view  of  the  country  round  about  that 
there  could  be  no  fear  of  treachery.  The 
insurgent  parties  refused  obedience  to  the 
summons,  in  defiance  of  the  court's  mes- 
senger ; tli  is  was  the  critical  moment. 
Mr.  Lagden  did  not  hesitate,  though  he 
stood  there  almost  the  only  white  man 
amongst  thousands  of  infuriated  blacks; 
he  at  once  sent  a message  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  hold  the  court  on  the 
grounds  of  the  insurgents  in  a summary 
fashion,  and  that  he  would  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  consequences  in  case 
they  refused  obedience. 

This  summary  behavior  impressed  the 
insurgents  and  brought  them  to  their 
senses;  they  came  to  Mr.  Lagden,  escort- 
ed by  a white  officer  who  had  been  sent 
with  this  diplomatic  message. 

Soon  Mr.  Lagden  was  encircled  by  some 
thousands  of  Basutos  in  their  war  paint. 
Each  of  the  contesting  parties  had  de- 
tailed a strong  contingent  of  warriors  to 
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marked  because  in  tho  previous  year  the 
paramount  chief  had  behaved  falsely,  had 
been  publicly  censured,  and  there  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  what  further  pun- 
ishment he  might  be  called  upon  to  en- 
dure. 

While  Mr.  Lagden  was  solemnly  pro- 
nouncing judgment,  a leader  of  the  in- 
surgents, as  if  by  instinct,  surmised  its 
purport,  and  bolted  from  the  assembly, 
escaping  on  horseback.  There  was  a mo- 
mentary burst  of  excitement,  but  as  the 
English  Resident  treated  the  matter  casu- 
ally, the  audience  once  more  calmed  down, 
and  the  proceedings  went  on.  The  title 
to  some  land  in  dispute  wras  adjudged; 
the  man  who  had  killed  the  envoy  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
form  of  his  trial  was  prescribed.  The 
parties  guilty  of  instigating  this  insurrec- 
tion were  ordered  to  pay  a fine  within 
twelve  hours;  that  same  night  the  great 
council  was  dispersed,  but  the  people  re- 
fused to  disband.  Many  lying  messages 
were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  gainingtime; 
the  party  of  insurrection  were  seeking  in 
this  manner  to  discover  whether  the  gov- 
ernment intended  to  back  up  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  and  they  soon  saw  by 
Mr.  Lagden ’s  uncompromising  answers 
that  he  was  in  earnest.  However,  as  an 
act  of  grace  he  extended  the  time  of  pay- 
ment a further  twelve  hours,  and  waited 
on  the  spot  to  learn  the  result.  At  the 
end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  a few  cattle 
were  seen  straggling  over  the  hill  tops, 
the  insurgent  chiefs  hoping  that  these 
would  be  accepted  as  sufficient.  But  no- 
thing short  of  full  payment  could  be  tol- 
erated if  English  authority  was'to  be  fur- 
ther maintained,  so  Mr.  Lagden  at  once 
called  another  council  of  chiefs  together. 
The  insurgents  evidently  had  signals  pre- 
arranged between  the  council  court  and 
the  valleys  where  their  cattle  were,  for 
no  sooner  had  this  second  council  been 
called  together  than  all  the  cattle  repre- 
senting the  fine  were  seen  coming  down 
the  mountain-side  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  concealed.  So  ended  a 
national  crisis  which,  but  for  an  experi- 
enced Governor,  would  undoubtedly  have 
led  to  another  of  the  many  negro  wars 
which  constitute  the  monotonous  and 
melancholy  record  of  African  life. 

This  episode  is  a typical  one,  as  it  illus- 
trates the  childlike  behavior  of  negroes 
when  playing  at  self-government  with 
dangerous  weapons  in  their  hands.  Like 


school-children,  they  squabble,  grow  ex- 
cited, and  in  a moment  of  anger  hurl  at 
one  another  any  objects  within  reach  of 
their  inexperienced  hands.  They  are  for 
the  moment  like  madmen,  and  when  the 
excitement  has  passed  they  sing  and  laugh 
together,  and  wonder  how  they  could  ever 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to 
wish  to  harm  each  other. 

It  is  hard  for  us,  trained  in  a school 
where  men  and  women  realize  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  every  act,  to  understand  that  black 
men  and  women  of  equal  age  and  stature, 
and  presumably  of  similar  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart — that  such  big  people 
are,  after  all,  merely  children  in  mental  de- 
velopment, and  make  progress  only  while 
under  the  guidance  of  white  people  who 
treat  them  according  to  their  nature. 

The  individual  negro  most  nearly  en- 
titled to  be  called  great — in  so  far  as  his- 
tory leaves  any  record— is  Moshesh.  He 
died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
and  was  buried  by  French-Swiss  mis- 
sionaries on  the  top  of  his  great  sacred 
mountain,  called  Taba-Basio.  Moshesh 
is  now  a divinity  in  the  minds  of  Basutos, 
and  Taba-Basio  an  object  of  pilgrimage 
to  thousands  of  his  race,  who  proudly 
think  of  him  as  their  champion  who  suc- 
cessfully waged  war  against  the  white 
man,  and  at  times  threatened  him  with 
extinction.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
Boer  life  outside  of  the  Cape  Colony — that 
is  to  say,  from  1836  down  to  the  day  when 
Moshesh  died  and  Basutoland  became  a 
protectorate  of  England — the  great  polit- 
ical problem  of  the  Boers  was  how  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  Basutos. 
Every  advance  in  civilization  was  checked 
by  the  dread  of  raids  from  over  the  bor- 
der, all  inspired,  if  not  personally  directed, 
by  this  chief. 

The  negro,  at  least  in  Africa,  regards 
deception  of  any  and  every  kind  as  not 
merely  legitimate,  but  distinctly  praise- 
worthy, if  thereby  he  can  accomplish  some 
good  to  himself  or  his  chief;  to  find  fault, 
therefore,  with  Moshesh  for  being  all  his 
life  a persistent  liar  is  not  fair  in  us  who 
are  brought  up  with  different  notions  re- 
garding right  and  wrong.  The  lying  of 
Moshesh  served  purposes  apparently  very 
important  to  his  country,  and,  from  his 
point  of  view,  was  amply  justified  by  re- 
sults. He  first  of  all  drew  the  mission- 
aries to  him  by  pretending  that  he  be- 
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Europeans  use,  would  quickly  destroy  tlie 
discipline  which  he  sought  to  maintain 
over  his  tribe.  Strong  drink  was  new 
thing  at  that  day  among  the  Basutos,  and 
there  was  no  vested  liquor  interest  rich 
enough  to  create  an  opposition  on  the 
subject.  At  the  very  beginning,  there- 
fore, of  this  chief’s  conflict  with  the 
Orange  Free  State,  he  posed — before  the 
English  world  particularly — as  a humane 
and  wise  man,  calculated,  under  proper 
missionary  guidance,  to  effect  the  whole- 
sale evangelization  of  the  African  race. 

The  Orange  Free  State  was  forced  three 
times  into  war  with  Moshesh,  although 
the  years  intervening  were  so  much  occu- 
pied with  cattle-stealing  and  other  out- 
rages from  across  the  Caledon  that  this 
portion  of  South  Africa  may  be  said  to 
have  had  in  our  century  Something  akin 
to  a sixteen  years’  war  (1854-70).  So 
successfully,  however,  did  Moshesh  manip- 
ulate the  missionaries  about  him  that  he 
made  the  English  authorities,  and  through 
them  the  English  people,  believe  that  the 
Boers  were  always  in  the  wrong,  and  that 
he  was  deserving  assistance.  After  each 
of  the  most  violent  wars  the  British  High 
Commissioner  at  the  Cape  would  be  in- 
voked to  settle  the  terms  of  a truce,  when 
the  Orange  Free  State  would  demand 
simply  that  Moshesh  should  keep  to  his 
side  of  the  boundary  and  punish  those  of 
his  tribe  who  raided  upon  the  Boer  farm- 
ers. Moshesh  in  turn  promised  every- 
thing which  the  colonial  Governor  de- 
manded, and,  what  was  more  to  the  point, 
always  carefully  brought  into  relief  his 
warm  devotion  to  the  British  crown  and 
his  loye  of  peace;  but  so  soon  as  the 
British  High  Commissioner  had  turned 
his  back  the  raiding  would  go  on  as  be- 
fore, so  that  the  kindly  meant  interference 
of  the  English  government  did  practical- 
ly more  harm  than  good.  One  day  Mo- 
shesh would  give  his  signature  to  a rec- 
ognition of  certain  boundary  marks,  and 
the  next  day  he  would  say  that  he  knew 
of  no  boundary;  the  treaties  which  he 
made  were  kept  or  not,  as  he  pleased;  he 
was  false  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
yet  the  British  government  lent  him  its 
countenance  and  protection  during  years 
when  his  conduct  was  no  better  than  that 
of  the  pirate. 

The  word  great  which  I have  ventured 
to  apply  to  Moshesh  is  partly  justified  by 
the  very  fact  that  for  so  many  years  he 


was  able  to  skilfully  profit  by  the  pre- 
judices which  prevailed  in  the  English 
cabinet  against  the  South  African  Boers. 
Since  the  great  Trek  of  1836  England  had 
acknowledged  the  two  Boer  republics  as 
independent,  but  had  not  forgiven  them 
their  acts  of  rebellion,  and  the  English 
public  was  ready  to  listen  to  any  tales 
against  these  people.  They  were  com- 
monly represented  as  slaveholders  and 
hostile  to  missionaries.  Both  of  these 
charges  were  false,  but  circulated  amongst 
willing  listeners,whodid  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  hearing  two  sides  in  the 
matter.  The  Boers,  on  their  side,  even 
had  they  been  so  disposed,  had  no  ma- 
chinery at  their  disposal  by  which  they 
could  exert  influence  in  Europe.  They 
were  isolated  in  almost  every  sense  from 
the  outer  world,  had  no  agents  abroad, 
and  were  engrossed  in  the  mere  struggle 
for  existence.  The  missionaries,  on  their 
side,  had  command  of  a sympathetic  Eng- 
lish press,  which  from  day  to  day  perpet- 
uated a suspicious  attitude  towards  the 
Boers,  while  it  ostentatiously  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  negro. 

There  is  no  man  more  inclined  to  speak 
the  truth  and  act  fairly  than  the  Briton; 
and  in  South  Africa  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  the  English  government  had 
exercised  its  power  with  conscious  cru- 
elty or  even  unfriendliness  towards  any 
race  or  nation.  But  in  government  ig- 
norance produces  mischief  akin  to  tyran- 
ny, and  it  is  a melancholy  fact  that  the 
race  hatred  now  prevailing  in  South  Afri- 
ca, and  which  has  prevailed  to  a greater 
or  less  degree  throughout  this  century, can 
be  traced  to  a long  series  of  petty  inter- 
ferences by  men  who  were,  no  doubt,  well- 
meaning,  but  incapable  of  forming  correct 
opinions. 

In  one  of  the  Basuto  wars,  for  instance, 
the  Boers  had  made  such  a successful  cam- 
paign that  Moshesh  began  to  fear  for  his 
country,  and  so  he  prayed  to  the  English 
authorities  that  they  might  interfere. 
Now  as  the  Boers  had  l>een  struggling 
against  odds  of  ten  to  one  in  numbers, 
and  as  they  were  by  treaty  a quasi  inde- 
pendent republic,  they  had  at  least  a right 
to  expect  that  England  would  observe  neu- 
trality and  allow  them  to  fight  this  war 
out  to  the  end;  but  England  threw  her- 
self on  tiie  side  of  the  Basutos  by  forbid- 
ding the  Free  State  to  purchase  ammu- 
nition from  the  English  surrounding 
colonies,  thus  preventing  the  Boers  from 
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making  a satisfactory  end  of  their  long- 
standing quarrel  with  the  blacks.  In 
this,  as  in  other  unjust  acts,  the  British 
assumption  was  that  the  blacks  were  a 
helpless  people,  and  should  therefore  be 
protected,  although  this  view  was  by  no 
means  warranted  by  facts. 

Moshesh  lived  on  the  top  of  Taba-Basio, 
where  he  successfully  repelled  every  at- 
tack made  upon  him  by  the  white  man, 
English  or  Boer.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  is  a mission  station  supported 
by  French  - Swiss  Protestant  effort,  and 
from  here  old  Moshesh  governed  his  coun- 
try, one  may  almost  say  with  a mission- 
ary cabinet.  They  were  excellent  men, 
those  Swiss  missionaries,  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  simple  life  and  devotion  to  duty 
amongst  their  black  followers,  but  they 
had  a fault  common  amongst  African 
missionaries,  namely,  that  of  thinking 
that  because  a black  man  calls  himself 
a Christian,  he  therefore  ceases  to  be  a 
heathen.  Indeed,  the  African  is  most  in- 
different to  religious  matters,  and  will 
agree  to  almost  any  articles  of  faith  pro- 
vided he  can  see  some  material  interest 
advanced.  The  Basuto  nation  realized 
that  they  gained  in  strength  by  contact 
with  England,  and  in  consequence  the 
missionaries  had  many  so-called  converts. 

As  I said  before,  old  Moshesh  never 
allowed  himself  to  become  a professing 
Christian,  although  the  Swiss  Missionary 
Society  claimed  him  as  such;  they  per- 
haps honestly  believed  that  he  was  a con- 
vert. In  the  organ  of  this  missionary  so- 
ciety. called  the  Journal  of  Evangelical 
Missions , published  in  Paris  (in  the  num- 
ber for  November,  1869),  it  is  stated  that 
one  of  their  missionaries  at  Taba  - Basio 
went  frequently  to  see  Moshesh,  “to  read 
the  Word  of  God  to  him  and  pray  with 
him”  (lui  lire  la  parole  de  Dieu  et  prier 
avec  lui).  The  writer  adds  that  “our 
brother  is  always  received  and  listened 
to  with  pleasure.” 

Moshesh,  in  his  declining  years,  was 
under  the  influence  of  witcli  doctors  and 
other  local  “medicine-men,”  but  the  mis- 
sionaries either  did  not  know  of  this,  or 
preferred  to  keep  such  facts  to  themselves. 
I have  thumbed  through  several  volumes 
of  missionary  reports  dealing  largely 
with  Moshesh  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
but  m them  find  nothing  of  more  his- 
torical value  than  what  I have  already 
quoted  ; they  are  a monument  to  the 
credulity  of  men  old  enough  to  know 


better ; as  historical  material  they  are 
next  to  worthless.  In  these  missionary 
reports  the  testimony  of  blacks  is  invari- 
ably preferred  to  that  of  thoroughly  re- 
spectable Boers,  and,  indeed,  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  country  rises  from 
the  reading  of  such  stuff  with  a feeling 
that  the  black  man  is  morally  and  physi- 
cally the  superior  of  the  white — from  the 
missionary  point  of  view. 

Of  course  my  good  friend  Temple  and 
I were  bound  to  climb  this  sacred  moun- 
tain Taba-Basio,  and  stand  by  the  grave 
of  Moshesh.  The  more  so  as  Commis- 
sioner Lagden  had  given  us  an  escort  in 
the  shape  of  one  of  Moshesh ’s  descendants, 
now  serving  in  the  Mounted  Police;  him 
I made  stand  up,  with  one  hand  resting 
on  the  grave  of  his  illustrious  forebear, 
while  I took  a photograph  of  the  scene. 
It  was  indeed  a strange  scene,  that  of  a 
Christian  tombstone  marking  the  re- 
mains of  a heathen  black  chief,  who  was 
buried  here  by  a large  gathering  of  Prot- 
estant missionaries  with  all  the  honors 
they  could  render  him;  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Moshesh  lived  and  died  a 
heathen,  and  that  the  mountain  in  which 
he  is  buried  is  sacred  to  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  Bantu,  or  negro  devil  - worsh ip. 
But  no  doubt  old  Moshesh  sleeps  in  his 
grave  quite  as  peacefully  as  any  of  the 
missionaries  who  labored  for  his  conver- 
sion. Moshesh  did  his  duty  according  to 
the  highest  moral  philosophy  of  his  envi- 
ronment, and  while  he  cheated  right  and 
left,  was  false  to  Boers,  false  to  English, 
and  false  in  turn  to  all  with  whom  he 
dealt,  still,  through  all  his  falsity  we  can 
trace  certain  statesmanlike  views  regain- 
ing the  preservation  of  his  power  and  the 
good  of  his  country.  With  trifling  modi- 
fications of  color  and  education,  he  would 
have  been  welcomed  in  the  diplomatic  cir- 
cle as  an  advanced  opportunist  of  the  Bis- 
marck ian  school.  Let  us  add  also  to  his 
credit  that  while  individual  acts  of  atroci- 
ty were  common  amongst  his  followers, 
caused  by  great  excitement,  yet  he  him- 
self was  distinguished  amongst  negroes 
of  his  time  for  absence  of  cruelty;  he  ex- 
hausted every  resource  of  trickiness  be- 
fore going  to  war,  and  though  he  pre- 
served the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
black  soldier  of  his  time,  he  wTas  singu- 
larly moderate  and  humane  in  dealing 
with  his  enemies.  As  far  back  as  1835 
Moshesh  figures  in  African  history  as  an 
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have  spared  the  next  generation  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  bloodshed  and  treasure. 

The  ablest  of  the  sons  of  Mosliesli  is 
Masupa,  who  is  about  seventy  years  old  at 
present.  His  whole  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  same  forms  of  activity  as  distin- 
guished bis  father, and  he  figured  conspic- 
uously in  the  principal  depredations  com- 
mitted during  the  last  fifty  years  in  South 
Africa.  He  is  the  chief  who  to-day,  by 
universal  consent,  commands  the  highest 
respect  amongst  this  black  nation ; and 
this  fact  is  perhaps  best  emphasized  by 
his  having  occupied  the  Taba-Basio  Moun- 
tain on  the  death  of  his  illustrious  father. 
Of  late  years  he  has  preferred  to  make  his 
dwelling  in  a sheltered  nook  on  the  slope 
of  this  fortress  rather  than  expose  his  del- 
icate body  to  the  boisterous  winds  that 
blow  up  above.  We  found  the  old  chief 
in  front  of  his  hut  conversing  wTith  an- 
other chief,  named  Mama,  his  nephew. 
Mama  was  dressed  in  a rough  riding-suit 
quite  of  the  latest  fashion.  He  spoke 
English  fairly  well,  and  affected  to  be  en- 
tirely English  in  his  life  and  thought. 
His  tongue  was  loosed  by  over-indul- 
gence in  stimulating  drink,  and* he  bab- 
bled a great  deal  of  nonsense  which  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  repeat,  for  it  was 
of  a political  nature  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Old  Masupa  wore  a 
shabby  yachting- cap,  into  the  front  of 
which  had  been  stuck  a monstrous  bunch 
of  feathers,  which  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  decoration  of  coster  mongers  on  the 
way  to  the  Derby.  He  had  a thin,  stoop- 
ing figure,  and  features  finely  chiselled  so 
far  as  nose  and  forehead  were  concerned, 
but  his  lips  were  painfully  prominent, and 
his  eyes  apparently  incapable  of  concen- 
tration. As  the  aristocracy  of  Basuto 
affect  European  dress,  so  Masupa  wore  a 
flannel  shirt  and  a pair  of  very  loose  work- 
man’s corduroy  trousers.  The  shirt, how- 
ever, was  not  tucked  inside  the  trousers, 
but  worn  after  the  fashion  of  the  patriotic 
Russian. 

Temple  did  the  honors  of  the  occasion 
for  me  so  far  as  introduction  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  rather  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  as  we  had  a long  drive  from 
there  to  our  night’s  shelter, we  were  both 
impatient  to  make  the  interview  as  short 
as  possible.  Both  Mama  and  Masupa 
were  talkative  and  not  particularly  cohe- 
rent, though  evidently  bent  upon  mak- 
ing a good  impression,  for  they  affirmed 
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and  reaffirmed  to  us  their  devotion  to  the 
English  cause,  not  knowing  that  Temple 
and  I were  each  of  another  nationality. 

At  last  Temple  asked  old  Masupa  if  I 
might  take  a photograph  of  him,  to  which 
he  acceded  with  avidity.  His  face  light- 
ed up  like  that  of  a child,  and  Mama  com- 
menced to  pull  his  jacket  down  and  put 
his  hat  on  more  carefully;  so  I raised 
my  camera  and  was  about  to  touch  him 
off,  when  he  turned  and  bolted  into  his 
hut,  shouting  something  which  I did  not 
understand.  Now  I had  been  warned 
that  throughout  the  Basuto  country  it 
was  a dangerous  thing  to  carry  about  any 
instrument  that  suggested  surveying,  for 
the  people  of  that  country  stood  in  daily 
dread  of  prospectors.  That  alone  ex- 
plains why  to-day  we  have  no  correct 
map  of  Basutoland,  and  do  not  even 
know  exactly  the  position  of  Taba-Basio. 
To  me  it  seemed  about  eight  hundred  feet 
high,  but  of  course  that  is  mere  guess- 
work. So  when  Masupa  rushed  away 
from  me  into  his  hut,  I feared  that  he 
might  at  the  moment  have  been  seized 
with  a pauic  lest  I had  with  me  some 
surveying  machinery;  but  Temple  re- 
assured me.  The  old  man,  in  his  negro 
vanity,  could  not  bear  to  be  photo- 
graphed excepting  in  his  finest  apparel, 
and  I was  invited  into  his  hut  to  see  the 
extent  of  this  finery.  His  bed  vras  made 
in  a dark  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  lithographic  prints  and 
cuts  out  of  the  illustrated  newspapers, 
no  doubt  left  there  by  occasional  vis- 
itors from  Maseru.  The  principal  piece 
of  furniture  was  a large  sailor’s  chest, 
full  of  clothing  such  a£  might  once 
have  belonged  to  a troop  of  strolling 
players.  The  old  chief  was  much  ex- 
cited regarding  what  he  should  wear  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
long  time  had  passed  since  such  a ques- 
tion as  this  had  risen  for  settlement. 
About  him  stood  minor  chiefs,  as  many 
as  the  room  would  hold,  and  they  advised 
and  suggested  like  patient  nurses  to  a 
spoiled  child;  they  showed  him  one  taw- 
dry garment  and  then  another;  spread 
out  before  him  a dozen  different  hats, 
some  straw,  some  felt,  some  cloth,  but 
nearly  all  decorated  with  fantastic  plu- 
mage. He  had  coats  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  officials;  in  fact,  the  principal 
reason  for  wearing  garments  of  the  kind 
here  collected  appeared  to  be  the  desire 
to  exhibit  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
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gilded  buttons  or  bright  colors.  This 
matter  of  selecting  a suitable  dress  was 
so  very  important  in  the  eyes  of  Masupa 
and  his  subordinate  chiefs,  and  the  day 
was  now  so  near  its  close,  that  I feared 
lest  my  film  would  be  unequal  to  the 
task  of  receiving  an  impression  of  the  old 
man, even  should  he  succeed  in  getting 
dressed  to  his  taste.  Fortunately  Masupa 
appealed  to  me,  and  I at  once  seized  upon 
the  first  garment  to  hand,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a cast  off  uniform  of  some 
foreign  consul.  Masupa  appeared  pleased, 
and  talked  very  much  for  several  min- 
utes, while  two  of  his  assistants  attempted 
to  button  at  front  and  back  simultaneous- 
ly the  collar  he  insisted  upon  having  an- 
nexed to  his  flannel  shirt.  But  the  shirt 
was  not  made  for  that  collar,  and  the  lit- 
tle studs  proved  to  be  evasive,  so  that  it 
was  a perpetual  twisting  and  squeezing 
at  the  old  man’s  throat,  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  a scuffle  on  the  floor  when 
the  stud  or  studs  would  go  off  at  a tan- 
gent amongst  the  black  legs  of  his  ad- 
miring subjects.  To  me  the  scene  was 
very  interesting — in  fact,  vastly  more  so 
than  the  portrait  which  I hoped  ultimate- 
ly to  take.  Negro  vanity  was  here  most 
royally  spread  out,  and  royalty  itself  was 
outdone  so  far  as  matters  of  dress  can  be 
magnified  into  matters  of  state.  When, 
to-day,  an  emperor  travels  about  Europe 
in  his  private  car,  does  he  not  carry  with 
him  a ‘ ‘ slop  -chest  ” full  of  uniforms 
suited  to  different  emergencies?  Does  lie 
not  appear  in  a different  uniform  several 
times  perhaps  in  the  same  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  magnifying  his  own  impor- 
tance or  of  paying  a compliment  to  an- 
other crowned  head?  With  poor  old 
Masupa  the  case  is  analogous,  and  for 
that  matter,  in  South  Africa,  the  cast-off 
uniform  of  a ship’s  steward  is  perhaps 
quite  as  effective  in  the  eyes  of  black  na- 
tions as  the  cuirass  of  a lifeguardsman 
amongst  the  palaces  of  the  Continent,  for 
you  see  it  is  after  all  largely  a question 
of  perspective. 

Masupa  was  at  last  dressed  after  a full 
half-hour.  It  was  a long  time  to  take, 
considering  that  lie  had  half  a dozen  men 
assisting  in  putting  on  three  articles  of 
clothing,  namely,  a coat,  a collar,  and  a 
pair  of  trousers.  He  crowned  his  efforts 
by  placing  on  his  head  a silk  opera-hat, 
the  mechanism  of  which  gave  him  obvi- 
ous satisfaction,  for  he  snapped  it  up  and 
down  a few  times  to  convince  me  that  it 


was  a real  opera-hat,  and  not  a make- 
believe  one;  then  he  took  in  his  hand  a 
stick,  about  four  feet  long,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a heavy  knob  about  as  big  as 
a billiard  ball.  This  he  held  like  a scep- 
tre, and  strode  out  to  the  position  where 
I could  get  the  most  favorable  light  pos- 
sible. Chief  Mama  stood  beside  him, 
with  his  horse  in  the  background,  while 
the  whole  population  of  the  village  and 
near  neighborhood  stood  about  in  admi- 
ration, and  indeed  it  was  an  interesting 
scene  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  the  relative 
fprces  to  day  working  in  South  Africa. 
How  long  will  England  permit  this  coun- 
try to  remain  in  this  happy  state?  How 
long  will  Englishmen  and  Boers  recog- 
nize the  right  of  these  blacks  to  control 
the  great  treasures  that  now  lie  dormant 
below  the  surface  of  this  favored  coun- 
try? Moshesh  is  dead,  and  Masupa  cannot 
live  long;  we  cannot  see  where  the  wis- 
dom is  to  come  from  that  will  in  the  com- 
ing generation  control  the  blacks  as  they 
have  been  controlled  by  Moshesh. 

As  though  to  bring  the  picture  of  the 
past  more  strikingly  to  me,  no  sooner  had 
I taken* the  portrait  of  Masupa  than  out 
sprang,  with  wild  leaps  and  brandish- 
ment  of  native  weapons,  a tall  and  mus- 
cular warrior,  naked  from  head  to  foot 
so  far  as  clothing  was  concerned.  He  car- 
ried assegais  and  a shield,  had  a panther’s 
skin  over  one  shoulder,  and  a species  of 
metal  plate  to  protect  his  neck.  Above 
his  head  towered  a mass  of  plumage  long 
as  a walking-stick,  which  no  doubt  in 
these  latitudes  impressed  the  enemy  much 
as  the  tall  brass  helmets  of  Frederick  the 
Great  did  the  white  soldiers  of  Europe. 
As  I had  used  my  last  film  upon  Masupa, 
I could  not  photograph  this  eccentric 
chief,  but  in  order  that  his  feelings  might 
not  be  hurt,  he  having  dressed  exclusively 
for  this  one  performance,  I made  a rough 
sketch  of  him,  and  with  that  we  took  our 
leave  of  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Masupa 
was  particularly  sympathetic  in  his  man- 
ner, and  closed  a most  affectionate  fare- 
well address  by  asking  me  if  I had  not  in 
my  luggage  some  coat  of  a bright  color 
which  I would  present  to  him.  It  was 
somewhat  embarrassing  that  he  should 
have  taken  a fancy  to  the  particular  jacket 
which  I was  wearing,  which  happened  to 
be  an  American  shooting-jacket,  made  of 
some  canvas  material,  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  pockets  inside  and  out  for  game 
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or  any  other  baggage.  This  garment  I 
could  not  readily  spare,  and  evaded  the 
old  man’s  importunity  with  some  ex- 
cuses. 

The  sun  was  now  behind  the  hills,  and 
we  had  to  make  our  long  drive  partly  in 
the  night  by  the  light  of  a splendid  moon. 
We  galloped  our  four  mustangs  over  the 
prairie  in  a manner  which  I should  have 
termed  reckless  had  any  other  but  Tem- 
ple held  the  ribbons.  We  were  bumped 
up  and  against  each  other ; the  big  Mount- 
ed Police  escort  was  hurled  bodily  from 
his  front  seat  into  my  lap,  and  had  no 
sooner  regained  his  original  position  than 
another  bump  would  send  him  either  back 
upon  me  or  on  to  Temple;  but  the  moon 
was  bright,  and  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  make  the  most  of  it  for  obvious 
reasons.  We  passed  once  more  the  nar- 
row and  steep  defile  through  which  the 
Boers  had  sought  to  fight  their  way  on  to 
the  top  of  Taba-Basio  in  1865.  We  saw 
the  walls  in  succession  one  behind  the 
other  where  thousands  of  Basutos  had  lain 
ready  to  roll  down  stones  upon  the  plucky 
band  of  white  men  struggling  up  from 
below.  A Basuto  chief,  who  had  fought 
in  that  fight  as  the  principal  assistant  to 
Moshesh,  that  same  morning  had  taken 
Temple  and  myself  from  rock  to  rock, 
pointing  out  to  us  where  each  individual 


Boer  had  been  stabbed  by  an  assegai,  and 
where  particular  acts  of  heroism  had  been 
performed.  His  story  was  a long  one, 
and  Temple  repeated  some  of  it  to  me 
afterwards;  it  was  no  doubt  full  of  exag- 
geration, but  had  in  it  this  of  typical, 
namely,  that  this  Basuto  gave  all  the 
credit  for  bravery  to  the  party  of  inva- 
sion, namely,  the  Boers  and  English, 
while  he  narrated  nothing  for  his  own 
side  which  suggested  any  higher  courage 
than  that  possessed  by  Chinamen  or  cats. 
Moshesh  no  doubt  attributed  his  success 
against  the  whites  to  a particularly  hap- 
py combination  of  witchcraft  and  over- 
whelming numbers.  That  a black  man 
should  stand  out  and  fight  a white  man 
single-handed  has  probably  never  been 
considered  seriously  possible  by  any  Afri- 
can native. 

The  great  lone  mountain  fortress  of 
Taba-Basio  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
it  finally  disappeared  behind  the  many 
elevations  of  a similar  character  which 
are  typical  of  all  this  high  part  of  Africa. 
We  threaded  our  way  more  carefully  as 
the  moon  forsook  us,  and  particularly  in 
fording  streams  we  had  to  exercise  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  Finally  a light  in 
the  hut  of  a Maseru  trading-store  told  us 
that  the  end  of  our  journey  was  reached 
— at  least  for  that  day. 


EDITOR'SIFBSSTCI  DY 


MARCH— to  which  all  persons  of  ex- 
perience in  these  latitudes  look  for- 
ward with  apprehension— is  a blusterer. 
It  is  a refuse  part  of  the  year  which  by 
general  consent  has  been  turned  over  to 
Lent  and  penitence.  It  is  a month  in 
which  the  world,  or  rather  the  weather  of 
the  world,  loses  its  balance.  In  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  globe  this  is  its  character. 
It  is  an  uncertain  month.  In  this  part 
of  the  world  its  uncertainty  is  the  only 
certain  thing  about  it.  It  passes  quickly 
and  violently  from  one  unpleasant  mood 
to  another — wind,  rain,  snow,  thaw,  slush, 
aerial  turbulences,  penetrating  frosts,  a 
powerful  sun  acting  upon  a disorganized 
earth.  It  is  so  discouraging  to  life  that 
even  the  Irishman  recognizes  the  fact  that 


if  he  lives  through  the  month  of  March 
he  lives  the  year  round. 

In  latitudes  where  these  extremes  do 
not  meet  there  is  disturbance.  Even  in 
genial  Mexico  it  is  a wiudy  month.  Every 
day  a wind  arises  about  ten  o’clock,  which 
steadily  increases  in  strength  till  sun- 
down. There  is  nothing  in  Mexico  itself 
to  justify  this  performance.  It  has  been 
all  the  time  serene  and  even-tempered. 
It  seems  as  if  the  world-temperature  were 
seeking  an  equilibrium.  It  mitigates  no- 
thing to  call  it  a “ trade  wind.”  It  raises 
dust,  aggravates  the  nerves,  upsets  human 
temper.  It  is  said  that  aged  Mexicans, 
and  people  at  all  predisposed  to  let  go, 
take  occasion  in  this  month  to  die — just 
as  ripe  or  diseased  apples  in  an  orchard 
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drop  off  in  a high  wind.  There  is  no- 
thing much  to  bluster  about  in  Mexico, 
with  its  generally  even  temperature,  its 
rainless  winter,  its  kindness  to  flowers  and 
growing  crops,  but  March  blusters  all  the 
same. 

No  objection  is  raised  here  to  having 
Lent  substantially  occupy  March,  though 
the  practice  doubtless  adds  something  to 
its  sombre  and  penitential  character.  No 
one  has  a good  word  to  say  for  the  month, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  dis- 
crimination against  it  does  not  exist  with 
the  Moslems,  who  let  the  great  fast  of 
Ramadan  follow  the  months  around  the 
year,  and  give  each  a taste  of  its  disci- 
plining power.  And  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  that  if  the  fast  does  not  improve 
March,  it  ought  to  elevate  and  spiritualize 
the  people  who  have  to  endure  the  phys- 
ical misery  of  March. 

Everybody  admits,  however,  that  the 
calendar,  which  has  been  many  times  re- 
formed, needs  reforming  again.  We  could 
shorten  March.  The  month  of  Decem- 
ber, with  its  short  days  and  absent  sun, 
its  rigorous  shutting  down  on  all  life  it 
can  subdue,  should  be  a winter  month. 
Whether  the  new  year  should  begin  with 
a dark  month  of  death  is  another  thing. 
It  would  be  more  consonant  with  our 
feelings  and  with  the  undeveloped  poetry 
in  us  that  it  should  begin  with  a month 
of  Resurrection.  Even  the  anemone  and 
the  violets  and  the  bull-frogs  and  the  poets 
know  that.  But  the  three  winter  months 
in  our  northern  hemisphere  are  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February.  And  they 
are  scant  enough  to  express  winter  here. 
February  should  be  a full  month  of  thirty- 
one  days.  March  should  be  cut  down  to 
twenty-eight  days.  The  extra  day  could 
be  given  to  it  once  in  four  years,  but  it  is 
a question  whether  it  should  not  go  to  a 
nice  month  that  would  make  better  use 
of  the  leap-year  privilege  than  this  month, 
which  abuses  most  human  sensibilities. 
Who.  for  instance,  would  not  like  a loug- 
er  June? 

II. 

Each  month  in  the  regions  occupied  by 
high  civilizations  has  a certain  character, 
and  an  ingenious  parallel  might  be  run 
as  to  this  representative  character  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities — the  cool,  the  fiery, 
the  fickle,  the  steadfast,  the  cruel,  the  lax, 
and  so  on.  What  nation  would  like  to 
have  blustering  March  taken  as  typical  of 


its  character?  It  is  an  unexplained  phe- 
nomenon that  peoples  have  a national 
character  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
trace  in  the  individuals  of  a nation.  That 
is  the  impression  the  nation  as  a whole 
makes  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  I sup- 
pose that  is  what  is  meant  when  men  say 
they  hate  England  and  love  its  people; 
that  they  distrust  Spain,  but  find  the  Span- 
iards charming ; that  they  know  Ger- 
many is  overbearing,  but  feel  much  at 
home  among  the  Germans;  that  France 
is  mischief-making,  but  there  is  great  de- 
light in  life  among  the  French.  The  na- 
tion, then,  has  a sort  of  personality,  and 
it  is  usually  its  obtrusively  selfish  side  and 
unlovely  traits  that  most  impress  other 
nations.  Who  is  going  to  stand  in  the 
world  for  blustering  March? 

For  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  democratic- 
republicanism  in  the  world,  a republic 
ought  to  be  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  it 
should  be  a respecter  of  international 
law,  of  the  rights  of  others,  of  the  rules 
of  courtesy  and  decent  procedure  that 
have  been  slowly  evolved  as  the  nations 
have  emerged  out  of  barbarous  practices. 
The  consent  of  all  the  governed  ought  to 
be  a steadying  thing  in  action,  not  pas- 
sionate and  fickle,  but  conservative,  and 
with  a great  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
“ hope  of  the  world  ” ought  to  show  itself 
calm,  strong,  inflexible  in  principle,  but 
not  quarrelsome,  not  wanton  in  insult, 
but  firm  in  repelling  injustice.  How  ab- 
surd it  is  for  a great  republic,  founded  in 
a recognition  of  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
to  be  a braggart,  a danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  not  a guarantee  of  moder- 
ation, straightforwardness,  rational  prog- 
ress! It  has  always  been  charged  that  a 
republic  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  demagogues;  that  the  people, 
evading  their  responsibility,  are  prone  to 
fall  under  the  sway  of  smart  and  un- 
scrupulous leaders.  The  common  dema- 
gogue is  a compound  of  ignorance  and 
conceit,  with  a glib  tongue  and  a face  of 
brass,  and  a cunning  instinct  of  playing 
upon  human  weaknesses.  He  makes  a 
safe  appeal  to  ignorance  of  other  civiliza- 
tions, which  may  have  as  many  good 
points  as  that  of  his  own  land,  and  to  a 
national  conceit  which  arises  from  that 
ignorance.  Now  ignorance  and  conceit 
are  no  better  basis  for  a republic  than  for 
a monarchy:  and  if  a nation  is  ruled  by 
demagogues,  it  does  not  much  matter 
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what  its  form  of  government  is.  There 
is  no  outcome  of  the  rule  of  demagogues 
but  confusion  and  dishonor. 

These  are  historical  commonplaces,  but 
they  come  with  renewed  urgency  to  a 
nation  which  is  so  strong  in  numbers,  ter- 
ritory, and  wealth  as  not  to  fear  anybody, 
but  has  the  immense  responsibility  of 
leading  the  world  by  example  into  a love 
of  free  and  equal  government.  It  cannot 
afford  to  be  childish  and  brawling  in  its 
legislation,  any  more  than  it  could  afford 
to  be  weak  in  its  execution.  There  are 
great  forces  at  work  in  this  country  to 
make  the  nation  honorably  conspicuous, 
in  education  intelligent,  in  charity  pitiful, 
in  art  refined,  in  manners  self-respecting, 
but  there  are  other  forces,  reckless,  disor- 
ganizing, full  of  conceit  and  brag  and 
bluster,  to  give  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  the  character  of  the  stormy  and 
fickle  and  hardly-to-be-endured  month  of 
March. 

III. 

How  long  it  is  taking  to  get  cruelty  out 
of  the  world — mere  wanton  cruelty,  de- 
light in  the  sufferings  of  others  1 It  is  a 
sign  of  barbarism,  of  course;  is  it  also  a 
sign  of  youth,  of  the  youth  of  the  world 
or  of  individuals?  The  world  visibly 
makes  progress  in  this  respect.  But  I 
wonder  if  there  are  fewer  boys  born  now 
than  fifty  years  ago  who  like  to  stick  pins 
through  flies  (not  for  scientific  purposes), 
or  to  worry  cats,  or  to  tie  tin  cans  to  the 
tails  of  dogs?  Has  every  human  male  be- 
ing to  go  through  the  educational  process 
of  getting  rid  of  cruel  instincts?  It  is 
conceded  that  girls  are  born  more  pitiful, 
or  at  least  with  shrinking  timidity  in  re- 
gard to  inflicting  pain.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen, if  there  is  anything  in  heredity,  that 
more  boys  do  not  inherit  pity?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  woman  grows  away  from 
the  tender,  pitiful  nature  of  the  girl?  And 
that  men  are  more  soft-hearted  than  boys? 
Herein  is  a riddle  in  heredity,  for  it  is 
matter  of  general  observation  that  women 
are  more  pitiful  than  men,  and  more 
charitable,  except  to  the  faults  that  de- 
grade their  own  womanhood.  There  are 
no  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  I have  an 
impression  that  there  are  not  so  many 
boys  born  now  as  formerly  who  are  natu- 
ral barbarians. 

How  little  pity  there  was  in  the  human 
breast  in  pagan  times,  what  cruel  delight 
in  seeing  suffering,  is  revived  for  us  in 


the  Quo  Vadi8 1 of  Sienkiewicz,  a ro- 
mance of  the  brutal  age  of  Nero.  The 
novelist  dwells  upon  details  so  as  to  bring 
this  cruelty  into  relief.  Brought  face  to 
face  with  it  in  individual  lives  it  is  scarce- 
ly endurable.  But  laying  aside  personal 
sympathy  excited  by  the  story,  we  know 
that  there  was  then  in  the  world  a savage 
temper,  an  insensibility  to  human  woe, 
that  was  only  softened  by  Christianity. 
And  yet  how  slow  has  been  the  softening 
and  refinement ! We  see  old  Rome  and  its 
subject  peoples  living  in  perpetual  terror; 
life,  fortune,  all  social  amenity,  at  the 
whim  of  any  mad  or  cruel  tyrant,  and  al- 
most as  callous  to  the  suffering  of  others 
as  the  tyrant  himself.  And  yet  how 
much  better  was  mediaeval  Rome  than  the 
Rome  of  the  Caesars,  in  security  from 
black  crimes,  treachery,  dissoluteness, 
violence,  rapine,  murder?  No  safety  for 
peasant,  maiden,  or  prince  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages.  Fancy  what  life  was  to 
every  shrinking  soul  under  the  black 
cloud  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Where 
was  divine  or  human  pity  in  all  the  re- 
ligious and  political  persecutions,  down  to 
the  days  of  our  own  witch-hunting? 

Truly  pity  is  a plant  of  slow  growth  in 
the  world,  and  watered  by  tears  and  by 
blood.  There  are  nations  still  that  have 
not  much  more  sensibility  than  a dagger. 
Spain,  where  the  bull-ring  serves  for  a 
common  school,  is  not  alone  in  this  insen- 
sibility to  the  wretchedness  of  peoples. 
And  this  insensibility  becomes  an  accom- 
plice in  the  cruelty  in  Turkey,  in  Africa, 
in  Cuba.  Daniel  Webster  said,  in  effect, 
that  nothing  could  stand  against  the  unit- 
ed public  opinion  of  the  world.  But  in 
regard  to  pity,  that  public  opinion  is  very 
slow  in  evolution,  or  it  is  still  too  instinct 
with  barbarism  to  be  effective.  There  is 
a lingering  belief  in  the  world  that  a 
prize-fighter  and  a slugger  is  more  manly 
than  a city  missionary.  I am  not  sure 
but  England  takes  more  pride  in  Trafal- 
gar and  Waterloo  than  in  its  peaceful 
renovation  of  Egypt.  When  our  own 
orators  want  to  kindle  us,  do  they  speak 
of  our  conquests  in  science  and  the  peace- 
ful arts,  of  our  hospitals,  charities,  uni- 
versities, libraries,  schools,  kindergartens, 
active  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  or  of 
our  historical  battle-fields  aild  feats  of  ad- 
venture? I fear  that  to-day  we  should  be 
more  proud  of  whipping  England  in  a fight 
(which  heaven  fend  off  !)  than  of  having 
a good  currency,  settled  economic  laws, 
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better  public  schools,  and  an  industrious, 
contented  society  unassailable  by  the  arts 
of  demagogues. 

IV. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  say  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a March  in  the 
world  — better  turbulence  and  violence 
than  peaceful  stagnation.  These  people 
also  defend  winter  as  the  best  tonic  for 
the  diseased  and  self-indulgent  occupiers 
of  the  earth — alternately  toast  'em  and 
freeze  ’em  into  decency!  It  may  be  so. 
It  may  be  that  the  best  condition  of  life 
is  strife  and  a liberal  exhibition  of  crude 
ignorance  and  half-baked  cranky  intelli- 
gence. It  may  be,  in  the  economy  of  crea- 
tion, that  the  demagogue  on  land  is  as  ne- 
cessary as  the  shark  in  the  sea.  It  may  be 
that  a Senate  made  up  of  all  wise,  moderate, 
cultivated,  and  well-bred  statesmen  would 
be  monotonous.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
what  does  best  suit  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet.  We  may  argue  this  way,  but  we 
well  know  that  if  all  the  world  were  like 
some  communities  we  could  put  a finger 
on,  it  would  be  about  ready  for  the  final 
conflagration. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  magnifi- 
cent forces  at  work  in  this  country  to  re- 
move the  conceit  and  the  vulgar  blague 
which  are  born  of  ignorance— of  ignorance 
of  history,  of  the  movement  of  thought, 
of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is,  and  of 
our  real  position  in  general  civilization — 
in  short,  to  throw  some  light  upon  what 
is  a good  American,  and  what  he  must  be 
to  be  worthy  of  his  opportunities.  It  can- 
not have  escaped  intelligent  observation 
that  an  immense  change  is  going  on  in 
regard  to  the  functions  of  the  public 
school.  It  is  no  longer  considered  ade- 
quate equipment  of  a boy  that  he  should 
merely  know  how  to  read  and  cipher 
himself  into  successful  business,  to  learn 
that  this  country  is  bigger  and  better  than 
any  other,  that  it  has  the  largest  natural 
phenomena,  and  is,  in  point  of  civiliza- 
tion— that  is,  order,  comfort,  refinement, 
cultivation  — superior  to  any  other,  and 
that  the  stamp  11  American  ” on  literature, 
art,  or  patent  - medicines  is  the  highest 
earthly  endorsement;  that  we  “ whipped” 
the  British,  and  can  no  doubt  whip  any- 
thing else  that  stands  in  our  way.  The 
attention  of  the  scholar  is  being  turned 
to  literature.  This  means  a very  simple, 
and  to  some  an  ineffective,  matter.  But 
it  will  revolutionize  our  schools,  even  our 


universities,  in  time,  and  filter  into  Amer- 
ican life  a conception  of  what  the  world 
is  and  has  been ; it  will  pour  in  the  price- 
less thought  of  the  accumulated  ages.  It 
is  true  that  it  will  furnish  an  unapprecia- 
tive audience  for  the  bunkum  and  brag- 
gadocio speeches  of  demagogues  and 
politicians  who  ride  into  positions  on  the 
waves  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Liter- 
ature is  not  an  accomplishment,  like  em- 
broidery; it  is  knowledge  of  life,  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  of  all  the  experiments 
of  the  race.  In  books  is  given  to  us  this 
wide  knowledge  by  which  we  can  correct 
our  limited  experience.  As  most  of  us 
cannot  travel  extensively  or  give  our- 
selves to  original  research,  we  can  only 
get  this  knowledge  from  books.  I am 
not  speaking  now  of  literature  as  a means 
of  individual  development  and  of  conso- 
lation, but  as  a necessary  thing  to  a citizen 
of  the  world,  and  especially  to  a citizen 
of  a self -governing  republic,  which  must 
rest  on  intelligence  and  broad-minded- 
ness. Culture,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  adjustment  to  the  facts  of  the 
world,  is  not  an  indigenous  growth  on 
new  land  like  the  May-flower,  but  is  at- 
tained by  a view  of  the  world  which  is 
not  shut  in  by  the  boundaries  of  one's 
own  country. 

How  the  point  of  view  of  education  has 
changed  in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
and  with  the  teachers  in  them,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  especially  within  the  last 
ten!  This  is  brought  about  entirely  by 
contact  with  things  foreign.  A new  spirit 
has  permeated  our  great  schools,  and  will 
be  felt  in  all  the  lower  grades.  Teachers 
have  gone  where  they  can  learn  some- 
thing, and  have  not  been  deterred  by  the 
provincial  conceit  that  “America”  suf- 
fices for  everything.  And  how  real 
scholarship,  thus  stimulated,  grows  in 
this  congenial  soil  ! What  a race  of 
American  scholars  we  are  getting!  And 
how  valuable  is  the  contribution  of  the 
keen  American  mind  to  the  solution  of 
world- wide  problems  in  the  investigation 
of  history,  art,  literature,  science  ! Al- 
ready we  feel  the  influence  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  in  Athens;  already  we  can 
see  what  will  come  of  the  American 
school  in  Rome  — whence  Germany, 
France,  and  England  have  for  a long 
time  drawn  inspiration.  We  are  getting 
out  of  the  woods.  We  are  getting  into 
the  world. 

It  is  the  infusion  of  this  spirit  into  our 
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education  system,  this  earl y-in -life  appre- 
ciation of  literature  and  art  as  solid 
sources  of  power,  that  gives  us  hope  to 
fight  in  the  campaign  against  conceit 
and  the  illusions  of  half-knowledge. 

V. 

This  Study  has  never  advocated  war  as 
a good  thing  in  itself.  But  there  are 
some  additions  to  its  equipment  that  I 
should  like  to  see.  The  proposal  to  mount 
soldiers  on  bicycles  is  a good  one.  It 
would  confine  the  troops  to  regular  high- 
ways, and  keep  them  out  of  swamps  aud 
other  unhealthy  places.  In  our  civil 
war  we  suffered  much  from  camping  in 
unwholesome  localities  and  from  marches 
over  bad  roads  and  uneven  ground.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  introduction  of  the 
bicycle  has  improved  the  country  roads 
and  even  the  city  streets.  To  put  the 
army  on  bicycles  would  necessitate  well- 
graded,  broad,  and  hard  highways.  And 
if  all  armies  were  kept  in  “the  mid- 
dle of  the  road”  their  locomotion  would 
be  easy,  the  spectacle  would  be  better 
than  it  now  is,  and  just  as  many  men 
would  be  killed.  And  if  the  bicycle  is 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ercise, the  physical  condition  of  the  army 
would  be  improved. 

The  scheme  has  a good  many  evident 
advantages.  The  troops  would  need  no 
arms,  and  this  would  greatly  reduce  the 
expense  of  war.  The  bicycle  is  so  well 
adapted  to  injure  those  who  ride  and 
those  who  do  not  get  out  of  its  way,  that 
it  would  be  a deadly  engine,  properly 
handled.  It  would  prevent  skulking. 
Once  under  way,  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  it, 
and  every  rider  would  be  carried  along  in 
the  charge  to  the  collision;  and  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  collision  is  what  war  is  for. 
The  quadruple,  sextuple  bicycle,  four  or 
six  men  riding  tandem,  now  merely  an 
amusement,  would  become  a terrible  en- 
gine. It  would  dash  into  the  foe  with 
irresistible  force,  and  slay  its  dozens  be- 
fore it  went  to  wreck.  The  imagination 
kindles  the  more  one  dwells  upon  the 
possibilities  of  the  use  of  this  invention. 
Suppose  it  does  change  the  character  of 
war!  That  has  been  changed  a great 
many  times.  Men  used  to  meet  face  to 
face  and  hack  each  other  witii  swords 
and  stab  each  other  with  javelins.  There 
was  something  personally  satisfactory  to 
human  passion  and  hate  in  that  fashion. 
Now  they  fire  at  each  other  at  long  range, 


haphazard, each  practically  unseen.  What 
satisfaction  is  there  in  that?  What  satis- 
faction is  there  in  exhausting  marches  in 
swamps  and  mire,  manoeuvring  around, 
trying  to  cut  off  supplies  and  starve  each 
other  to  death,  or  to  shower  lead  and  ex- 
plosive missiles  at  distances  out  of  eye- 
sight? The  bicycle  would  bring  men  to- 
gether again,  strengthen  manly  qualities 
and  personal  heroism.  It  would  also  en- 
courage industries.  The  rival  manufac- 
turers would  strain  to  make  better  ma- 
chines, wheels  that  would  not  easily  get 
out  of  order  or  break  down  in  any  shock. 
Besides,  all  the  belligerent  community 
could  go  to  war  with  no  preparatory  drill, 
women  and  all.  Everybody  on  a wheel — 
and  everybody  is  on  a wheel — would  be 
part  of  the  ever- ready  militia.  A nation 
of  warriors ! It  is  a glorious  idea. 

No  one  can  ever  tell  what  a new  in- 
vention will  lead  to.  It  was  thought 
that  dynamite  was  only  useful  in  open- 
ing mines  and  blowing  up  rocks.  It 
turns  out  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  blow- 
ing up  society,  and  beneficent  science  has 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  anarchists. 
Perhaps  the  bicycle  will  turn  war  into 
an  opera  bouffe.  What  if  it  does?  It  is 
expensive  now,  and  contributes  to  nation- 
al and  individual  vanity,  but  it  is  not 
amusing.  The  general  adoption  of  the 
bicycle  would  make  war  less  wrearisome, 
more  exciting  and  exhilarating — anybody 
will  agree  to  that— than  it  is  now,  and 
probably  more  quickly  destructive.  As 
to  dignity,  I am  not  sure.  But  something 
might  be  done  for  the  high  in  rank.  The 
generals  and  their  staffs  could  be  mount- 
ed on  tricycles  run  by  electricity.  There 
is  another  suggestion,  which,  however, 
belongs  only  remotely  to  this  topic,  and 
that  is  that  the  hazard  of  the  bicycle  in 
private  is  so  great  that  it  satisfies  the 
public  desire  for  peril  and  excitement, 
and  so  lessens  the  general  desire  for  war. 
There  may  not  be  anything  in  this.  I 
should  rather  say  that  training  for  war 
being  needed  as  a disciplinary  education 
— a lesson  in  obedience  and  order— the 
bicycle  might  be  accepted  as  a substitute 
in  this  sort  of  manly  and  womanly  train- 
ing. I feel  certain  that  women,  when 
they  are  fully  developed  by  the  bicycle, 
will  make  good  soldiers  in  the  golden  era 
when  women  take  on  all  manly  occupa- 
tions, or  they’  will  have  had  enough  of  it, 
and  will  be  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  peace  and  arbitration  societies. 
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AN  K X Ti  » M 0 LOGIC  A % VvOOUNG. 
i«V  MAfKhVUET  SKTIW?  BflTiSrOK. 


‘*  IV" O. #lr*l  don't  thmk  so.  I/m  judgin'  'em 
J3j  hy  li^y  <*'*v.n  Toeiii;^,  If  1 AViir*  to  keep 
io  a third  sttu^y  to  -.flail  it.  iflwnC  amt 
, pukyd  /laxyri  to  tii^  Ktrogkjnfct  ;*&.  t./jtfjftfr'W 
wHVWe,  r*l  ho  too  drain  mrnged  to  Vkv  An Jf${t Mvg 
blit  aaf.  ofi  Mum  nrh-kPuie  and  Starve.  f shi>x-r  - 
Jy  *vobbt  f Tfmi^'JjeaC  life  Way  £ .^Tinsk  these 
fl>cl.  KUi.’eta  1 No,  I kftW  I 
Ain't  doin’  t Imr ,. l>ut  I Roftojhiy  aiii dhfl'biifagi ti* 
Von,  Yes,  kMBiC  wool 1 1 he  m ore  final  lifc*S  I 
suppose,  but  Mien;  I'd  have?  to  big  the  tvAter 
o tit!  cauh  and  ].miwMi'-«i nil  ;Tw ;iy  tYnru  fife  house 
flow  n imre.  it  uinT  hardly  wort  ti  xylfr  l t\  A i r 
ifcf<*  kinder  truel  aO^fibW.  Every  f/mttei  ban 
hi*  own  wav  o’  doin’'  thing*/' 

Martin  Pope  stood  h*«hibg  *m tlie  gucdfii 
frame*  wiitebbig  Fanner  Ksip  at  Hi.*  atbumm 
labor?*.  Tim  -old  man  -was  dressed  ftkt/  a te- 
■ (si  red  prdachef  from  his  wal  at, ' a ••' 

long  solonm  r took i *ig  bhi &k  coat  and  an  old 
stovopipe  hut,  Uti  t on  Jus  tegfl  were  ii  |>ait  df 
farmer'?:  orenills,  xvpm  ro  an  arf  is(  ic  iHikr  liloe. 
jfe  held  a li Hie  at  ink  in  )'m  hand,  awl  rnot^Vf 
AVitU  bizy  pafimiee  from  pi  Anklo  jduuC  bWhmrc- 
agjng  tiie  ) ♦») ta t o - bee i i t Xhta  w &$  A‘e  Ac  b<?y-N 
iiriher.  Martin  had  ly.wiahi  to  .Mf  itis  pfttfjfly-. 
sum  before  niaktng  opeVijuViyto  his  dunghtoi*, 
vf  hielt  Ik?  niraut  iv:  do  tyfUmi  ftiiit  hour,  but 
8nfi«>Iu>w  Mr.  oceblhitibir  and  co^tmuR 

did  not  Hiriko  51  art < nys h; 
shUxabie  for  sucli  &p  one a&\<v.n,  h^ 

only  said ; ^ /;,;V  y‘  ,■  . 

4*  lVm.oogh/  to  o^r  a;  longer  -stick*  Mr-.'  Lv-ao. 
riimu  y<>{\  wouldn't  lu^r  to  hrnit  yon  lHU?fc 
like  tJiHt.  Toko  niine.  Tv'^  dijinf  xv  ij  h i 

more  tn>uhtf  to  hold  .rtdir  J>m?h  ap> 
miHTWi  ux  #mi,f7  aaui  Mr.  Er,ip.  after  using  the 
Jong;  etu*h  on  ive x ** ra  1 pi  u n t **  f *.ne Id  l go 
back  U* m y old .,\v&y  Where's  uiv  Id.ile  >vtiek  V' 
Martbv  b‘und  it  for  h.bn.  and  tviih 
d'^bglit  xvaffc]n?t!  Ufa  6%yt.i*  toward  fijU-erudart;- 
turn  Tlo-n*  *vu«  mohiug  Martin  Vofjk  xrouid 
ur>t  do  to  nhw  i%: haw 

geijkat imn  ITH  lotfiymiau  miu  xyas  ji  fray 

strati  that  h vni  > no  - law.  It  had 

led  hi ni  info  Uo*?  « ildenjr*v  in  id  loin.  h*ifo»- 
ing  in  the  fo'nu-h<ih;^.  bnd  Udnlo  bim  'i»'v  lohk 

ou. _ .'■iiti#.; ; uk  fry  *’.(**- 
tunic  Vliid  <h4i>!et/>i*  with  no  tuory  HOiiliw  ti'Oh 
mg*  ilian  d-ligh iih I ‘aiioi^e'ntftr* X 
*•  Far  her ! l i ■" 

If.  Wii*  . lN*a%h eyVNyoInffy'  --  a*. >1  AihMog 

looking  at  her  yin*  wilh.  a ho  e i h;»t  < .\juvw.  d 
loon-  that!  her  iniliguatd  b;dti  Mr.  W>*i>« 
jnuvpod,  athl  thou  was  plandj"  a ugly  xv^tJi 

iiims«df  f«^r  lining  hi  », 

vyl  WdHhir  v*ai  v.nuhtn’d..  walk  m.  sen/'  he 
^aiil,  tidily,  y Tvtv  j>y**u  w orki  iig  to 
'Voi.,  ,‘XC!  .Y^No.  W.-?* 


ojuV  ^'ehtin  ihoyn  these  fire  mimites.  He’s  the 
iluWt  Kef  t ever  stiiK*k,  aml  now  }\($  i(»sr.  him.’'* 
u.l  call  it  h shainerM  said  Peachey^  'etuar 
to«i iwf'^  ho ( It v ti \ i g l hose  pour  t»hg^  1 1 iloesli’ t 
help  the ^ [lofaioetb  im%  hit, arid w*aKrms  tjjo 
beetles  to  deajlr  Nbj  trhlr.  bvnii  tu  flea  Hi.  ,Ii 
iioift  *|b  that  nmch  giiojhy  ^he  looked  Jmr 
father  up  Ahd'dmvn  *vdh  a 5<b1ih.u»g  ghihehor  , 
dlHa|>^royul.  4t  Fat  iH^rf  rihi  <h>  lpok  dnnulful  ^ 
;dus  sanl. 

Mr.  Ksip  i>u»vetl  ovi  to  a tod  her  s^Hrbrtb))? 
plmd.  ;*  f eahuhde  to  ’fturH«.Hiay!$v>  hr’  said, 
wit  h halni  'ohs  ft  nary. 

c Martin  hiughed  aluml.  Pearl  try  Hushed  an 
oHV*'o*1»m1  pink  that  ill  MapliUN  thud  evm-  glori* 
hod  the  Nvlndegartbui,  jiot  rxchuUng  Mr.  Fsip. 
y;‘tFath»^r.M  sab  I i ho  ilanglifer,  slow  ly,  jrou 
go  lu  the  ilO'tsr  Hnd  take  eri  rhu.^e  nverall.s  and 
put  oil  your  brondclotli  troiiWu^or  tafiO  oft 
That  mat  and  hat  and  put  on  .your  WMiki«jg- 
litonse.  I doji't  ouio  winch  you1  iU»,  imt  it’s 
U*  he  unu  fir  the  ofUerV  ' t fw'cmtf.  have  .voti 
going  about  looking  like T Iris/v 

.Mt..  K-. ip  nodded  bis  head  sidewise  f;.?|»nUy 
nbd  augrt ly,  /*  f acHhiliy^ 
yon  think  yon  run  fliis  house 

i:  { d<>  ruri  it/?haid  lhao  he^, titan iy. 

5ii\  E«ip  took  oft  (us  silk  Inn  w ith  hue  hand, 
find  with  the  other  seruhhed  his  hair  over  his 
head,  ns  if  perplexed  lwd  \u«!-n  what  ought  to 
ho  and  w hat  w as  hot  ’•<  55>di-?  ).  gu»* sa  you 
do,n  he  admitted,  pbme.oids , awd  trudged  oft 
to  hiv?  house--'  Ids  tr>  naihe  eoiy. 

J At  vvh;lf?>V)Ft  1 ^ f> YiyiT;  ]>e 

fifmug  aid)  yk,  v p>»:j  idiny,  jyvo 

broughi  hnitfO  gee^o  Keiv  « !e  y ale.  and 

^MVaohey.  do  y on  hvve  lior  Ju 

rf 'lb  her  fagern**# 
h-saUfUg  out.  as  f<tr  as  bet*  lover  hint  tranet!  in. 
:brh ^-'^v it h yfa'Y  yilusb  t v : b ,i  *t  k-  ' 5lai  tip  UMtihl 

U^t!pj^v  ft»:t  dark  !ut;it  oft  her 

brow,  sbowiag  \ he  bluest  vote  hi  hoc  teuinh'S. 

it-  shook  iff  pure  jt>v  to  Startin  to  X v/of 
■hi  that  moment  I bar  lie  pv>tV:<»  vd  fl.«  guide  n 

i^nftrjtsdh  ^U^ddne  Veib^ 

Are  they  all.  t 'iiv.ee TV e.rh'id  Tene.ln-y. 

- Fvety  one/5  *Vnl  >t  odiu, y\>{  they  deny 

yim.  I wmihdl  th?  have  \ heir  jaelods  e{eau<gV 
Und  pr»-sh>  «1  heiVtrn  J hloughl  tbetn  luiek,  ^u»r  l 
ilouigi.t  I vreiddn  t w.ot.“ 

Now  ' tlm  history  of  t |»e*e  gem«\'  and  Hie 
cause  of  their  weaving  da  mud  jaidceis.  is  a 
long  story  AiprytnVd,  and  Tjof  ihe; 

pyesont  I;de  even  in  tvm*. f)«C  so/lice  to  sny 
that  tiuS  safe  return  of  this  *1“ ray i‘ng  fttTglc  .h »4  ’ 
been  made  by  P^acbiyv  Hu*  key  todih^v  dil^o^ 
ftfjol  It  ere  thur  xverr.  >'  ^yVejyv'r  dV. 
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“ Yes,’’  she  said,  rapidly  counting  them  over. 
4#  Yes,  every  one,”  ami  she  turned  and  beamed 
on  Martin  with  her  blue  eyes. 

“ Now,  Peachey,  do  you  love  me  ?” 

“ Come  into  the  garden,”  Baid  Peachey. 
“Drive  the  geese  into  the  paddock,  and  Pll 
meet  you  at  the  gate.” 

She  was  holding  the  garden  gate  ajar  for 
him  when  he  came  back,  and  Martin  entered, 
feeling  like  the  first  man  in  the  first  garden.  He 
murmured  something  of  the  kind  to  Peachey 
as  the  gate  creaked  open. 

“ Adam,”  said  Peachey,  coolly,  “ had  an  easy 
time  in  the  garden  : don’t  you  think  sof  All 
his  work  was  done  for  him,  every  way.  With 
only  one  woman  in  the  world,  it  was  easy  to 
choose,  wasn’t  it?” 

Then  Martin  knew  that  Peachey  had  guessed 
far  more  than  he  had  ever  told  her  about  Lydia. 

“Peachey,”  he  said,  ignoring  the  insinua- 
tion, “ do  you  love  me  ?” 

“ That’s  not  what  you  ought  to  say  first,  is 
it?”  asked  Peachey. 

“ You  know  I love  you,  Peachey,”  he  replied. 

“ No,  I don’t ; and  what’s  more  to  the  point, 
I don’t  believe  you  do,”  said  Peachey. 

“ I do,”  he  retorted,  warmly. 

“ How  do  you  know  ?” 

Martin  began  to  laugh.  “I’ll  tell  you,”  he 
said.  “ Come  sit  in  the  old  arbor  with  me, 
aud  I’ll  tell  you  just  how  I know  I love  you. 
You  see,  my  mother  once  gave  me  a receipt  for 
knowing.  An  old  maid  that  got  married  some- 
how told  her  how  she  fouud  out  she  loved,  and 
it  was  a good  enough  test  for  anybody’s  use. 
This  was  the  way  she  knew : * Tilly  Pope,’  she 
said  — that  was  my  mother’s  name  — ‘Tilly 
Pope,  when  I look  up  in  the  sky,  Nicholas  Gray 
is  there ; when  I walk  out  in  the  woods, 
Nicholas  Gray  is  there;  when  I look  out  in 
the  dark,  Nicholas  Gray  is  there.  In  fact, 
Tilly  Pope,  Nicholas  Gray  is  perfectly  identi- 
fied with  me.’”  Martin  flung  back  his  head 
and  laughed  until  the  arbor  rang.  Then  he 
grew  suddenly  serious.  “ It  is  a good  test, 
though,  and  I ought  to  know,  because  that’s 
exactly  the  way  I am  about  you,  Peachey. 
When  I look—” 

“How  about  when  you  look  at — Lydia?” 
said  Peachey,  dryly. 

The  laugh  died  out  of  Martin’s  eyes;  he 
looked  depressed.  He  glanced  up  at  Peachey 
judicially.  She  was  sitting  on  the  arbor  seat, 
where  the  sunlight  fell  on  her  twisting  golden 
hair.  Her  blue  eyes  were  in  shadow ; they 
looked  a deeper  blue  than  usual  as  she  glaueed 
up  at  Martin.  Yes,  decidedly  she  was  worth 
it.  Martin  revived.  Ho  began  again,  this 
time  with  a sweet  candor. 

“I  suppose  I may  as  well  own  up,  as  you 
seem  to  know  all  about  it;  but  you  might  let 
me  alone  a little,  I think.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  decide,  without  your  trying  to  shake  my  de- 
cision after  I think  it  all  done.  It’s  been  just 
like  playing  4 King  William,’  Peachey.  I swear 
it  has.  You  know  how  they  play  it — asking 


what  yon  want,  ices  and  cake,  or  locusts  and 
wild-honey,  or  some  such  things.  I always 
did  hate  to  decide  ; it  takes  me  forever.  Tint, 
dear,  really  this  time  I have  chosen.  I can’t 
say  I don’t  want  the  ices  and  cake,  for  that 
man  isn’t  born  who  could  say  lie  didn’t  want 
Lydia.  But  I know  I waut  the  locusts  and 
wild-honey  most.  Isn’t  that  enough  ?” 

Peachey  turned  away  her  head,  but  sho  left 
her  hand  in  Martin’s  grasp. 

“ I don’t  understand  you.  Why  don’t  you 
talk  like  other  people  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Because  I can’t.  Peachey,  do  you  love  me  ? 
I’m  not  sure  I understand  about  the  locusts 
myself,  but  I do  know  wild-honey  when  I see 
it;  and  as  for  the  taste  of  it — ” He  thought 
he  had  her  hand  at  his  lips,  but  Peachey  was 
gone.  Martin  followed  her  out  into  the  gar- 
den, aud  caught  up  with  her  at  the  potato- 
patch,  where  she  lingered  a little,  looking 
down,  frowning  at  the  stripped  stalks  aud 
riddled  leaves  of  the  potato  plants. 

“ How’s  a man  to  prove  anything  to  you  if 
you  won’t  sit  still  ? I say  these  modern  days 
are  hard,”  urged  Martin.  “ Here  am  I,  Mar- 
tin Pope,  pining  to  prove  my  love  for  a wo- 
man, and  the  only  thing  I’ve  been  able  to  do 
for  her  is  to  herd  geese ! Now  if  I could  rid 
you  of  a dragon  or  so,  Peachey,  you’d  believe 
I loved  you,  wouldn’t  you  ?” 

Peachey  was  still  looking  down,  disconso- 
lately. “ I’d  a good  deal  rather  you’d  rid  me 
of  potato-beetles.  Just  look  at  this  patch! 
I declare,  it  makes  me  heart-sick.” 

Martin  stood  gaziug  from  the  potato  plants 
to  Peachey  and  back  again.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  brain  worked  like  fire. 

“ Peachey,”  he  hurst  out,  “ I’ll  make  a bar- 
gain with  you.  I can’t  kill  a dragon  for  you, 
because  I can’t  find  one,  but  if  I rid  you  of 
these  potato -bugs,  and  do  it  in  two  days* 
time,  will  you  marry  me?” 

Peachey  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

“ How  can  yon  be  so  absurd  ? You  couldn’t 
do  it,  in  the  first  place.  Nobody  could.” 

“ All  the  more  glory  if  I do — and  the  less 
risk  for  yon.  Is  it  a bargain  ?” 

“ Of  course  not.  It’s  too  ridiculous  to  think 
of;  and  then  father’s  awfully  tender-hearted. 
He  won’t  have  anything  on  this  farm  poisoned.” 

“ I don’t  care,” said  Martin, obstinately ; “if 
you’ll  take  the  risk  of  marrying  me,  I will  take 
the  risk  of  losing  you.  We’ll  call  it  a final 
test.  I’ll  rid  you  of  the  potato -bugs  or— or 
Martin  Pope  by  the  mid-day  after  to-morrow 
night,  and  I won’t  use  poison  either.  Is  it 
a bargain  ?” 

Peachey  laid  her  finger  ponderingly  on  her 
lips.  They  were  half  poutiug,  half  laughing, 
and  she  was  evidently  half  angry,  half  dis- 
quieted. “ How  dare  you  mix  up  love  and 
potato-bugs !” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Martin,  radiantly. 
“ If  that’s  all  that  bothers  you,  you  haven’t 
any  ease  at  all  ; for,  you  see,  you  don’t  marry 
me  unless  I kill  off  the  hugs,  and  that  disposes 
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of  tfi^ra  tlm  iwmpp,  clpf^iKt  it  ? w fioMv  forint  fyu ; but  ru  tin*  mill  Martin  bud 

(V«avl*<jy.  diin't  1m*.  dHl-nd'lUMt  nh.oiU  it.  Can't  3iiy  \vnyT  Ui**v  woviy  ihm  HyiuatW  t\ i*  pivot 
yvn  j,fi  vos  you  a ‘Imnco  to  y »vie| ■&•&•■?-  ym  \dudt  was  tn:  hang;  h:i^,fyty  a*  & Uadn  l'a  . 

Cu)h\  o' ym  t'Hjd  ,v*h»  w rfui  I*,.  And  UdU  lir-r^,  Oil  tin*  tiriy  Md-  for'  Min  ih^  ;dqwr»mont . t ho 
hUpor  ma.-wooti  you  and  my  anti  |n>tru|vt-piif^l  w’*w;  a 7>msi  r«mi  Arlm  Mo-bad* I a# .. 
Cho  VaiV*  *,  tf  Li  ay  IikUL  tit  iHft  hfat  its  tali  v*?ry 

IVyt,  >iR«i  ibon  3 v\u  il>».*i  ynu  <hm*  wiuit  an*,  ya  ' iin-u  r:*n  a.  vralt;  mady  »?  1*  a M‘  mt- 

t*;ix*  U-m mu;  ;».tv;j.y{  and  1 uinrt  say u .word;  Oifl>%.  . an M«]i <»/  •'.  Duy  >mt  n{  ?J»r  rmmlhV  \v>* 

Jje^jVk<Mlvat>y  *iWr&  $ **Wtt  Ifwkiy]  ij&sMtfy  tv  fHe  Inridy  a ttirfertfrittg 

ItuaVou  that  ilm  tout  doing  nW<;  fthun-trerdtnd  ■tlip.'w'MLW.'omi  to. » twin  bmt Ret: 

tT^b^>ly  ti.ny.‘  I ulwayy  < i \\l  iTntn  vnj  a small  of  Uo,  ‘te  that  grow  but  a low  fool  .Away, 

tYi#,  .yo.iir^- in  3rt\a.;yc»*y  •:<  hi  f;|o>  noil  wth  at  imorVak 

Cnarlvor.  • OLCnny  nn'»  Of  nnirsu  ymt  know  d.  sMf>m»itod  iho  mndin  wall:*  boy o ml  tlm  trooe. 
.Tl.n-U  why  Imvi?  .you  tilled  on  hip  tu  ne  your  Tho  narrow  hot  wools  the  fu-a  trnnb 

shoodring  rhf«4o  nait^  this  day  f and  s<*  .tin  w:w  a <»ut  >u j»1  vionv.  iithulo  thin  ^lihwdio  lay 

ftO»l  kti  tiVt,  tnitil  t.lK<  jmtato-  beetles  seemed  rows  And  row  a of  ^rosifaTV  fHduto  }datn>f»  each 
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stalk  pinned  firmly  to  the  earth  l>y  innumer- 
able hair-pins — supplied  under  protest  by 
Peachey.  Furthermore,  with  the  sweat  of  un- 
wonted labor  on  bis  brow,  Martin  had  by  en- 
treaties and  exhortations  so  wrought  upon 
Peachey’s  mind  that  she  had  actually  lent  him 
not  only  hair-pins,  hut  the  services  of  Joey, 
the  hired  man  ; and  lastly,  when  Martin,  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work  that  he  seemingly  forgot 
what  was  the  prize  he  worked  for,  rushed  into 
the  house  imploring,  nay,  demanding  Peach- 
ey’s added  assistance,  she  really  hesitated  to 
remind  him  of  the  delicacy  of  her  position, 
and  hastily  followed  him  into  the  potato  en- 
closure. There,  unqiiestioniugly,  and  for  no 
possible  purpose  that  her  imagination  could 
conceive,  she  feverishly  helped  him  and  Joey 
pin  down  potato  stalks,  running  a race  with 
the  summer  light,  and  heating  it  by  half  a 
row  of  potatoes. 

‘‘We’ve  done  it,”  shouted  Martin,  rising, 
sunburnt  and  weary,  from  the  last  plant. 
“ Peachey,  we’ve  as  good  as  won — No,  I’ve — 
no — well,  it  doesn’t  matter.”  He  looked  hard 
at  Peachey,  uud  his  eyes  suddenly  began  to 
twinkle. 

Peachey  made  no  reply.  She  walked  into 
the  house  iu  silence,  and  Martin  did  not  see 
her  again  until  the  next  morning.  That  cru- 
cial day  found  Martin  an  excited  and  very 
tired  man.  He  had  told  Peachey  that  he 
wished,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  to 
have  in  his  hands  the  control  of  the  whole 
farm  for  the  time  being,  and  to  this  she  con- 
sented the  more  easily  because  there  was  no 
control  to  hand  over.  Farmer  Esip,  as  he  said, 
had  his  own  ways  of  farming.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  change  of  dictatorship,  because  a 
county  fair  hod  required  all  his  attention  from 
noon  to  night  the  previous  day ; hut  on  the  fate- 
ful morning,  after  early  breakfast,  from  which 
Martin  was  absent,  he  sought  Peachey,  hidden 
in  the  cool  recesses  of  the  dairy,  aud  announced, 
from  the  open  door: 

“ Honey,  maybe  you  don’t  hold  it  cruel  to 
starve  dumb  folks,  hut  I do.  I don’t  say  it 
wasn’t  smart,  hut  I do  say  it  was  hitter  hard 
on  the  fowls,  and  hard  on  the  beetles  too. 
There’s  nothin’  that’s  more  a lesson  to  me  than 
pertater- bugs — busy  as  yallerjackets  all  the 
time,  eatiu’,  breedin’,  workin’,  trudgin’  all  the 
way  from  Colorado  to  here,  aud  nobody  wantin’ 
’em  there  or  here  or  anywhere.  There’s  such 
a thing  as  bein’  entirely  too  enterprisin’.  All 
the  way  from  Colorado  to  here  to  be  eat  up 
by  ducks  and  geese  aud  hens  and  keats  and 
turkeys!  There  won’t  he  a hug  in  that  field 
by  noon.” 

“Peachey!”  It  was  Martin’s  voice  at  the 
doorway.  A great  pan  of  milk  slipped  from 
Peachey’s  hands,  and  a white  wave  splashed 
across  the  floor  to  Martin’s  feet. 

“My  soul,  honey!”  said  Mr.  Esip,  and 
Peachey  sat  down  on  the  milk-bench  and  hurst 
into  mingled  tears  and  laughter.  “What’s  a 
pan  o’  milk  ?”  said  her  father,  wondering. 


“’Cept  for  the  trouble  o’ wipin’  it  up.  It’s 
nasty  to  clean  up,  milk  is.  I guess  you’ve  been 
in  this  dark  hole  too  long,  honey ; I’ll  tend  to 
this  moppin’.  Take  her  to  the  pertater- patch, 
Mr.  Pope,  and  show  her  what’s  goin*  on.  It’s 
a murderous  sight,  hut  it’s  mighty  interestin’. 
I don’t  know  how  you  ever  thought  o’  such  a 
thing.” 

Peachey  stood  between  the  two  flowering 
plum-trees  and  looked  into  the  enclosure. 
There,  scrambling  from  prostrate  vine  to  vine, 
cackling,  crowing,  gobbling,  quacking,  hiss- 
ing, hut  eating  beetles  all  the  time  as  if  life 
depended  on  hurry,  was  every  beaked  creature 
on  the  farm,  a great  flock,  including  the  jack- 
eted geese.  The  noise  was  deafening. 

“They’ve  had  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  at  all, 
for  twenty-four  hours,”  said  Martin,  compla- 
cently. “You  see,  I remembered  that  there 
were  more  fowls  on  this  farm  than  anything 
else,  including  potato  vines.  It  was  a simple 
question  in  arithmetic  and  hunger.” 

Peachey  stood  staring  for  a moment,  then 
she  suddenly  began  to  laugh ; she  laughed 
until  the  tears  ran  down  her  face,  aud  she 
had  to  lean  against  the  trunk  of  the  plum- 
tree  for  support.  Martiu  regarded  her  auxi- 
ously. 

“It’s  nothing,”  gasped  Peachey,  wiping  her 
eyes,  “only  it’s  so  absurd.  Don’t  you  know 
how  to  ho  anything  else  ?” 

“ I must  have  worked  you  too  hard  yester- 
day,” said  Martin,  tenderly.  He  spread  his 
coat  under  one  of  the  plum-trees  and  insisted 
that  Peachey  should  rest  upou  it,  while  he  lay 
at  her  feet,  resting  also.  Joey,  his  eyes  popped 
with  amazement, stood  in  the  plum-tree  door- 
way. Thus  they  watched  the  murder  of  the 
beetles. 

Mr.  Esip  was  right ; before  the  clock 
struck  twelve  those  beetles  were  uo  more;  or, 
rather,  so  few  remained  in  the  patch  that  it 
would  have  been  hypercritical  to  mention  tlieir 
existence.  At  Martin’s  word,  Joey  drove  the 
replete  fowls  from  the  enclosure  and  away 
to  the  barn-yard,  while  Martiu  himself  rolled 
up  the  muslin.  It  was  a loug  white  bundle 
when  he  brought  it  back  to  Peachey,  now 
staudiug  under  the  plum-tree,  aud  laid  it  at 
her  feet. 

“ Here  is  the  shroud  of  the  beetles,”  he  said, 
significantly,  as  he  bent  one  knee  on  the  mus- 
lin and  bowed  his  head,  waiting. 

“Can’t  you  he  sensible  for  once?”  said 
Peachey.  There  was  something  wistful  in  her 
tone,  though  she  was  laughing. 

“No,  I can’t.  This  is  the  way  I am  made  ; 
and  if  you  like  me  at  all,  you  ought  to  like 
what  I am.” 

“ Well,  I don’t,”  said  Peachey. 

Martin  looked  up  quickly.  For  a brief 
moment  his  face  was  as  serious  as  could  have 
been  asked.  Then  lie  saw  Peachey’s  irre- 
pressible blushes  and  dimples  against  the 
white  blossoms  above  her.  Martin’s  gaze  was 
fixed  upward  admiringly. 
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cnliarity  so  far,  even,  as  to  cut  some  of  them 
in  half,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  quartered 
some  of  them,  had  there  beeu  any  possibility 
of  making  money  by  the  process.”  Bessie  is 
the  traditional,  hardly  possible,  amusing  Lon- 
don lodging-house  slavey  of  fiction.  But 
many  of  Miss  Azaveda’s  sparkling,  scintillat- 
ing speeches  sound  as  if  she  might  have  made 
them.  She  is  evidently  taken  from  life,  aud 
at  full  length.  

Tomahjn's  Quest 8 has  upon  its  title  - page  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  written  “ by 
G.  B.  Burgin,  author  of  Gascoigne’s  ‘Ghost’,” 
which  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  is  a later 
production  from  the  same  pen.  It  bears  upon 
its  face,  however,  certain  evidences  of  the ’pren- 
tice baud,  both  in  plot  and  in  diction ; and  it 
may  have  beeu  conceived  and  executed  before 
its  sister  volume  saw  the  light.  A more  expe- 
rienced romancer  would  not  have  inveuted  so 
many  unusual  names  for  his  characters,  or  so 
many  names  containing  the  unusual  letter  “Y.” 
Besides  Tomalyn  himself,  we  have  Mrs.  Airril 
Brangwynu,  whom  he  calls  “The  Syren,”  Mrs.’ 
Wyville  Baines, Lord  Plynlymmon,  Mr.  Pentley 
Ridge,  aud  Hawtrey  Bey.  These  are  even 
worse  than  the  firm  of  solicitors,  Tittlebat  and 
Snappem,  who  doled  out  the  weekly  allowance 
to  the  Ghost  of  Gascoigne.  The  incident  of 
the  mock -duel,  in  w'hich  one  of  the  com- 
batants is  shot  with  current-jelly,  is  as  old, 
in  fiction,  as  is  current-jelly  itself;  but  the 
episode  of  skin-grafting  is  entirely  unhack- 
neyed. The  scenes  are  laid  in,  and  near,  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  present  day;  and  rapid 
and  startling  is  mnch  of  the  action.  The 
men  in  both  books  are  better  than  are  the 
women,  especially  the  younger  women.  The 
Syren  is  a strong  aud  repulsive  character,  but 
the  heroines  are  somewhat  colorless.  Neither 
work  is  likely  to  make  a very  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  reading  public.  But  each  will 
serve  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  an  idle  hour. 


There  is  rapid  and  startliug  action  in  “Al- 
fred’s Wife”  and  in  “Two  Mormons  from 
Muddlety,”  lately  gathered  into  one  volume, 
under  the  general  title  Lore  in  the  Backwoods  * 
The  backwoods  are  those  of  Western  Virginia 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Ceutury,  and  Mr. 
Langdon  Elwyu  Mitchell  must  be  very  famil- 
iar with  the  deep-tangled  wildness  of  the  re- 
gion and  of  the  rough  settlers  wrho  make  it 
their  home;  for  he  handles  them  lovingly  and 
carefully,  and  with  no  little  realistic  skill. 
The  Two  Mormons,  and  the  cat,  are  the  cen- 
tral figures  in  a comedy ; Alfred  and  Alfred’s 
Wife  are  playing  a tragedy,  in  which  the  com- 
ic element  is  not  altogether  lacking.  Alfred 

3 Tomalf/n's  Quest.  By  G.  B Buna  in.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  25  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers 

4 Lave  in  the  Backwoods.  Two  Stories  : “ Two  Mor- 
mons from  Muddlety,”  “ Alfred’s  Wife.”  By  Lang- 

uor Ki.wyn  Mitchri.l.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Fuost. 

Post.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York:  Harper  ami  Bro- 
thers. 


and  Iris  Wife  would  have  been  more  happy  to- 
gether if  Alfred  had  not  been  “so  easy  and 
mild  and  soft”— rthe  words  are  Mrs.  Alfred’s 
own.  When  she  had  “the  mopes  and  the 
miserables”  he  ueglectcd  to  hit  her;  so  she 
went  off  to  be  hit  by  another  man  ; and  it  was 
not  until  Alfred,  in  his  soft,  and  mild,  and 
easy  way,  had  killed  the  other  man,  and  most 
of  the  other  man’s  relations,  that  peace  came 
to  a reunited  household,  and  the  mopes  and 
the  miserables  ceased  to  exist. 

Love  is  the  same  the  world  over,  in  the 
Backwoods,  in  Constantinople,  aud  in  Chel- 
sea S.  W.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  ground  is  newer  and 
fresher  than  is  that  of  the  old  world.  And  he 
makes  it  appear  so;  and  he  does  it  well. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  iu  Clarissa  Funosa3 4 *  6 treats 
of  Love  in  the  Backwoods  of  Grosvenor  Place 
and  Cadogan  Gardens;  and  Guy  Luttrell’s 
wife  does  not  even  receive  the  lashings  from 
her  husband’s  tongue  which,  sometimes,  she 
so  richly  deserves.  He  is  as  gentle  and  as 
kind  and  as  mildly  mannered  as  is  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell’s uncivilized  hero  of  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  and  in  both  cases  is  one  forced  to  com- 
miserate the  man. 

Mrs.  Luttrell  starts  off  alone  to  fight  for  the 
Rights  of  her  Sex  ; she  becomes  what  her  bro- 
ther-in-law  calls  “a  stump-orating  young  wo- 
man,” in  defence  of  what  she  calls  the  down- 
trodden. She  contributes  articles  upon  “The 
Perjury  of  Marriage,”  upon  “The  Girl  of  the 
Future,”  and  the  like,  to  a periodical  called 
“Modern  England”;  aud  she  contends,  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  that  the  present-day  view'  of 
the  social  question  is  not  such  tremendous 
nonsense  after  all.  There  is  indeed,  writes 
Mr.  Norris,  a great  deal  to  be  said  in  support 
of  it,  as  Clarissa  discovered  to  her  owm  sor- 
row; and  its  discussion  in  these  pages  is  well 
worth  careful  attention.  A Mrs.  Antrobus, 
who  does  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  author 
of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  “Square  of  Sevens,”  al- 
though she  bears  the  same  name,  is  exceeding- 
ly eloquent  upon  the  subject,  in  Chapter  Thir- 
ty-eight of  the  present  work,  at  “A  Reception 
in  Cadogan  Gardens,”  where  a popular  author- 
ess reads  aloud  from  her  latest,  and  as  yet  un- 
published, novel  to  an  audience  which  is  al- 
most as  much  shocked  as  were  some  of  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Rossetti-Brown  shocked  by  the 
Skirt  Dance  or  the  Freucli  Play.  Mr.  Norris, 
happily,  gives  the  mauuer  not  the  matter  of 
the  reader  and  the  reading;  and  he  permits 
Mrs.  Antrobus  to  remark  that  “you  may  talk 
until  you  are  black  iu  the  face,  but  you  won’t 
alter  the  ways  of  Nature.  Suppose  men  do 
have  the  best  of  it,”  she  adds;  “suppose  it  is 
better  fun  to  be  a man  than  a woman — what 
theu  ? You  can  no  more  make  yourself  into 
a man  than  the  frog  in  the  fable  could  turn 
himself  into  an  ox ; aud  the  result  of  all  these 
claims  upon  the  part  of  women  is  only  that 

5 Clarissa  Furiosa.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Si  SO.  New  York  : narper  and  Brothers. 
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they  deprive  themselves  of  the  happiness 
which  Providence  meant  them  to  enjoy.” 

Mr.  Lnttrell  does  uot  argue  until  his  com- 
plexion changes.  He  does  not  argue  at  all. 
He  simply  waits — and  wins.  And  the  story 
comes  to  what  its  author  terms  “ A Comfort- 
able Conclusion ” through  their  love  for  the 
child,  whom  they  are  afraid  is  to  be  taken 
away  from  them. 

Mr.  Norris’s  stories  are  long,  and  full  of  in- 
cident and  interest,  although  they  are  not  as 
frequent  as  we  would  like  them  to  be.  Since 
“ Matrimony;”  a very  able  romance,  appeared 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  he  has 
done  nothing  so  good  as  “ Clarissa  Fnriosa.” 
The  tale  is  clean  and  healthful;  and  its  moral 
is  uot  obtrusive.  The  character  of  Uncle  Tom 
is  well  drawn.  He  is  cool,  calm  and  reticeut, 
but  kindly  iu  heart,  and  an  unusually  good 
angel  to  those  about  him;  while  Guy’s  imper- 
turbable good -humor,  patienee,  and  latent 
strength,  despite  his  native  iudolence,  are 
most  attractively  set  down,  and  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  attractive  impetuosity  of  his 
wife.  Mr.  Norris  is  a man’s  man.  He  writes 
for  men  rather  than  for  women.  But  even 
those  women  who  are  strong  of  mind  and  who 
seek  their  Rights  will  sympathize  with  the 
victory  of  Mr.  Norris’s  man,  as  here  narrated. 


In  the  story  of  Frances  Waldeaux 6 Mrs.  Re- 
becca Harding  Davis,  touching  lightly,  in  pass- 
ing, upon  man  and  wife,  and  their  loves  aud 
trials,  dwells  at  length  upon  the  loves  and 
trials  of  mother  and  son.  Mrs.  Waldeanx, 
married  at  sixteen,  and  left  a w idow  before 
she  was  eighteen,  lavished  all  her  affection 
and  devotion  upon  the  boy,  born  with  an  old 
head  upon  his  shoulders,  whom  she  brought  up 
carefully,  while  she  herself  w'as  brought  up 
with  him.  George  was  very  fond  of  his  child- 
ish mother.  He  thought  there  was  nobody  so 
young  and  so  transparent.  They  had  every- 
thing in  common,  feelings,  friends,  sympathies, 
and  tastes;  and  they  lived  an  ideal  brotherly 
and  sisterly  existence,  the  brother  being  the 
elder  of  the  two — until  a sweetheart  and  wife 
appeared  upou  the  scene,  aud  the  trouble  be- 
gan. She  w'as  not  the  wife  his  mother  wrould 
have  chosen  for  him.  The  mother  thought 
she  had  chosen  a wife  for  him;  but  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  did  not  want  him  to  mar- 
ry at  all ; and  her  heart  of  hearts  was  almost 
broken  by  the  appearance  of  the  intruder. 
Her  boy  was  weaned  from  her  by  the  first 
sight  of  a face  that  was  not  even  pretty  ; and 
very  strong  is  Mrs.  Davis’s  account  of  the 
struggles  in  the  mother’s  soul,  and  her  fights 
with  herself.  It  is  an  old  story  ; as  old  as  the 
mystery  of  the  wife  found  by  the  degenerate 
son  of  Eve  in  the  Land  of  Nod  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  history,  aud  it  lias  appeared  in  fic- 
tion from  time  to  time,  and  in  various  forms, 

6 Frances  Waldeanx  By  Rkbkcca  Ha udi so  Davis 
Illustrated  by  T.  de  Thulstfiup.  Post  8vo,  Cloth. 
SI  25.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


ever  since  fiction  w as.  It  is  a favorite  theme 
of  the  romances  out  of  whom  wives  and  mo- 
thers are  made;  even  the  story-tellers  who  are 
fathers  and  sons  dwell  upou  it  now  and  then  ; 
and  it  will  last  as  long  as  men  are  born  and 
marry.  “There  she  is,”  said  Frances,  looking 
at  the  little  black  figure  under  the  tree,  “and 
here  am  I.  You  can  choose  between  us.” 
“Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together,” 
muttered  George.  “ You  know  that.”  “ You 
have  known  her  for  three  weeks,”  cried  Fran- 
ces, vehemently,  “I  gave  you  life.  I have 
been  your  slave  every  hour  ever  since  you 
were  born.  I have  lived  but  for  you.  Which 
of  us  has  God  joined  together T”  Which  of 
them  ? That  is  the  problem.  Mrs.  Davis,  aud 
Mrs.  Waldeanx  herself,  do  uot  solve  it.  Who 
ever  will  ? 

The  tale  is  not  all  sad  and  serious.  Bright 
American,  natural,  girlish  girls,  and  cheerful 
men  of  various  nationalities  play  prominent 
parts  in  the  drama.  They  journey  together 
through  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent; 
and  they  have  pleasant  and  amusing  experi- 
ences, looking  at  things  through  fresh  young 
eyes  and  with  New-World  prejudices.  “What 
is  it  to  us,”  said  Perry  one  day,  iu  Scotland ; 
“What  is  it  to  us  that  Queen  Mary  paddled 
over  this  lake,  or  that  Cromwell’s  soldiers 
whitewashed  that  fresco?  Give  me  a clean 
new  American  church,  anyhow,  before  all  your 
mouldy,  tomby  cathedrals.  These  things  are 
so  many  cancelled  cheques  to  me.  I have  no- 
thing to  pay  on  them.”  Aud  in  curious  con- 
trast with  the  Sunday  “At  Homes”  of  the 
Rossetti-Browns  and  with  Mrs.  Lnttrell’s  Af- 
ternoons at  Cadogan  Gardens,  is  Mrs.  Davis’s 
description  of  the  sori^e  at  Muuich,  given  by 
tw  o stout  Bavarian  w omen  of  high  rank,  and 
empty  pockets,  in  shabby  gow  ns  and  magni- 
ficent jewels.  “ ‘ The  frocks  they  make  them- 
selves,’ muttered  Jeau,‘aud  the  emeralds  are 
heirlooms;”’  which  only  American  money  could 
buy.  A famous  professional  soprano  appeared 
in  a white-ribboned  enclosure,  at  the  end  of 
the  salon,  we  are  told,  and  the  guests  wrere  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  ranks,  the  Americans 
being  in  the  back  row,  as  having  no  rank  at 
all.  When  the  music  wras  over,  aud  supper 
w'as  announced,  the  same  ceremony  w’as  ob- 
served. The  Highnesses,  the  hocli  wohlgeboren 
privy-councillors,  the  hochgeboren  secretaires, 
even  the  untitled  Herren  who  held  some  petty 
offices,  were  ushered  w ith  profound  deference 
to  their  seats  at  the  long  table  ; while,  at  the 
very  tail  of  the  procession,  the  untitled  daugh- 
ters of  the  Great  Republic,  the  mothers  of  pos- 
sible presidents,  were  led  to  the  lowest  seats. 
No  w onder  Mr.  Perry  looked  upon  the  whole 
business  as  a cancelled  checque,  and  longed 
for  some  Yankee  village  Hampden  to  white- 
wash it  all  out  of  modern  existence. 

In  reviewing  “Dr.  Warwicks  Daughters” 
in  these  columns  not  very  long  ago,  wo 
regretted  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Davis  had  not 
shown  us  more  of  Dr.  Warw  ick’s  Wife.  We 
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cannot  complain,  in  the  present  work,  of  the 
absence  of  George  Waldeaux’s  Mother.  She 
is  the  central,  predominating,  iignre,  as  she  is 
the  titular  figure,  in  the  book.  She  is  created 
for  a purpose,  and  she  fulfils  her  end;  although 
she  does  not  altogether  solve  her  problem. 


If  Mr.  Norris  is  a man’s  man  who  writes  for 
his  own  sex,  Miss  Ellen  Douglas  Deland  may 
be  termed  a girl’s  girl  who  writes  for  girls. 
She  treats  of  girlish  tastes  and  traits  in  a way 
that  girls  will  like ; and  the  love  in  her  pres- 
ent collection  of  stories  is  filial  love.  Eliza- 
beth, In  the  Old  Herrick  House ,7  loves  the  fa- 
ther she  has  never  seen ; the  young  German 
girls  “ At  the  Camerons’  ” make  love  to  their 
grandmama;  and  “The  Little  Red  Book ’’con- 
tains au  entry  that  distracts  a loving  daugh- 
ter with  the  fearful  thought  that  she  is  not 
her  own  mother’s  child.  It  is  all  a love  quite 
as  pure  aud  quite  as  interesting,  in  its  way, 
as  is  the  love  of  Clarissa  Furiosa,  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
deaux,  or  of  the  Backwoods’  characters  of  Mr. 
Mitchell;  and  it  will  help  the  young  people, 
for  whom  it  is  depicted,  to  love  one  another. 

Miss  Deland’s  stories  are  always  fresh  and 
wholesome;  and  her  people  are  the  Little  Wo- 
men of  fiction  who  never  grow  old. 


At  a reception  given  lately  to  Dr.  Edward 
Eggleston  by  his  friends  of  The  Authors  Club, 
oue  of  the  speakers  said  that  there  are  three 
methods  of  writing  history:  first,  that  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  works,  of  Herodotus,  who 
wrote  fiction  as  history  ; second,  that  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  mingled  his  facts  with  his  fiction ; and 
third,  the  method  of  Dr.  Eggleston  who  wrote 
all  his  fiction  in  the  first  years  of  his  career, 
aud  thus  left  himself  a clear  field  for  history 
aud  its  hard  facts.  The  contrast  would  have 
been  stronger,  perhaps,  if,  instead  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Captain  John  Smith  had  been 
cited;  for  both  he  aud  Dr.  Eggleston  have 
treated  of  The  Beginners  of  a Nation ,8  aud  from 
very  different  points  of  view.  The  elder  au- 
thor, as  one  of  the  Beginners  of  the  Nation 
himself,  spoke  as  an  eye-witness,  and  he  should 
{Lave  spoken  the  truth;  but  the  later  author, 
writing  after  a lapse  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a half,  declares  that  “ no  persou  of 
critical  judgment  cau  make  a thorough  com- 
parison of  Smith’s  successive  books  without 
being  convinced  of  the  ineradicable  tendency 
of  his  mind  to  romance  in  narrating  adven- 
ture, especially  his  own  adventure.  Even  his 
style,  where  his  vanity  speaks,  loses  something 
of  its  native  directuess  aud  force,”  Dr.  Eggle- 
ston adds. 

Nothing  of  this  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Eggle- 
ston. Subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  “ The 

7 In  the  Old  Herrick  House,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Ellkn  Douglas  Dkland.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  50.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

8 The  Beginners  of  a Nation.  By  Edwaiid  F.uoles- 
ton.  Small  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50  New  York  : D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co. 


Hoosier  Schoolmaster,”  in  which,  perhaps,  be 
narrated  some  of  his  own  adventures,  and  of 
“Roxy,”  and  “The  Faith  Doctor,”  the  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  was  turned  to  A History  of 
Life  in  the  United  States;  in  no  way  has  he 
loBt  anything  of  his  native  force  and  direct- 
ness in  matter  and  in  manner;  and  with  his 
facts  fiction  is  never  mingled,  except  to  be  re- 
futed. 

Dr.  Eggleston  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 
the  late  Douglas  Campbell  in  attributing  to 
the  Dutch,  aud  to  the  English  who  imbibed 
Dutch  ideas,  the  success  of  the  Beginuers  in 
making  the  Nation.  He  says  that  in  giving 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  United  States 
he  is  telling  the  story  of  English  achievement ; 
and  that  he  is  tracing  from  their  sources  the 
various  and  even  complex  movements  that  re- 
sulted in  the  early  English  settlements  in 
America,  and  in  the  rise  of  a great  nation  with 
English  speech,  aud  English  traditions.  His 
work  is  au  admirable  work,  admirably  ar- 
ranged. It  has  a complete  descriptive  Index, 
signed  by  Mr.  Charles  Alexander  Nelson ; aud 
at  the  close  of  every  chapter  are  a series  of 
what  are  termed  “Elucidations”  or  Notes, to 
which  particular  attention  is  called  on  the 
margin  of  almost  every  page.  The  period  and 
the  ground  covered  in  the  present  volume  are 
comparatively  short  and  small,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  settlement  aud  early  annals  of 
the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland  aud 
Virginia.  But  upon  this  ground,  at  that  period, 
Dr.  Eggleston  appears  to  be  thoroughly  at 
home;  especially  when  he  dwells  at  length 
upon  the  evolution  of  Puritauism  aud  Separa- 
tism. He  is  not  always  exactly  reverent  in 
bis  handling  of  the  Beginners  who  lived  in 
Plymouth  or  thereabouts.  “The  Puritan  was 
never  easy  unless  he  was  uneasy ; and  he  was 
sure  to  be  uneasy  within  when  there  was 
none  to  molest  from  without,”  he  writes  in 
Chapter  I.,  Book  III.  Elsewhere  he  says,  “ I 
have  disregarded  that  convention  which 
makes  it  obligatory  for  a writer  of  American 
history  to  explain  that  intolerance  in  the  first 
settlers  was  not  just  like  other  intolerance, 
and  that  their  cruelty  and  injustice  were  justfi- 
able  under  the  circumstances.  This  walking 
backwards  to  throw  a mantle  over  the  naked- 
ness of  ancestors  may  be  admirable  as  an  ex- 
ample of  diluvian  piety  ; but  it  is  none  the  less 
reprehensible  in  the  writing  of  history.”  As 
he  has  stepped  forward  to  cast  off  the  mantle 
worn  by  the  author  of  “The  Generali  Historic 
of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer 
Isles,”  so  has  he  exhibited  to  us  a number  of 
the  resident  worthies  in  their  shirt-sleeves! 

The  book,  as  a history,  is  the  result  of 
enormous  original  research  ; and  it  is  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  all  readers.  The  style, 
as  will  be  inferred,  from  the  extracts  quoted 
above,  is  forcible,  clear,  and  epigrammatic, with 
a touch  of  humor  and  delicate  satire  which  are 
very  refreshing  as  mingled  with  the  naturally 
dry  solidity  of  the  theme. 
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imminent  danger  of  ceasing  to  be  a re- 
public. 

The  more  carefully  they  scrutinized  the 
acts  of  Congress  the  more  convinced  did 
they  become  that  there  was  abroad  in  the 
land  a rising  spirit  of  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. Had  not  the  Senate  at  the  very 
outset  of  its  career  attempted  to  bestow  a 
title  on  the  President,  and  dub  him  “His 
Highness  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Protector  of  its  Liberties”? 
Did  not  that  same  body  transact  all  its 
business  behind  closed  doors,  and  never 
allow  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  not 
even  a newspaper  reporter,  to  be  present 
at  its  secret  sessions?  Did  not  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  sit  on  the 
bench  tricked  out  in  black  silk  robes 
and  tricolored  scarfs?  Did  not  the  Presi- 
dent hold  levees  to  which  it  was  as  diffi- 
cult, nay  as  impossible,  for  a plain  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  get  admission  as 
to  a Drawing  Room  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James?  Had  any  of  Mr.  Adams's  “ well- 
born ” ever  seen  a mechanic  or  a trades- 
man or  a farmer  tasting  the  President's 
cake  and  wine?  These  were  not  small 
matters.  When  those  who  ought  to  be 
the  servants  of  the  people  took  to  them- 
selves titles  and  robes,  and  set  up  class 
distinctions,  they  were  founding  an  aris- 
tocracy and  preparing  tfie  people  for  a 
king. 

At  first  these  sentiments  were  confined 
to  men  whose  democracy  was  of  an  ex- 
treme form.  But  as  time  passed  their 
fears  began  to  be  shared  by  early  federal- 
ists. The  funding  of  the  old  Continental 
Congress  debt,  the  assumption  and  fund- 
ing of  the  debts  incurred  by  the  States 
during  the  Revolution,  the  chartering  of 
the  national  bank,  and  the  whiskey  tax, 
to  us,  who  look  back  on  them,  seem  wise 
and  necessary  measures.  To  the  people 
of  the  South  and  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  North  they  were  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  a drift  towards  monarchy. 
Each  one  of  them,  the  republicans  would 
argue,  is  a monarchical  institution,  and  no- 
thing will  content  the  admirers  of  mon- 
archy until  the  United  States  has  them 
also.  But  if  the  people  allowed  the  sub- 
stance of  monarchy  to  be  thus  introduced, 
how  long  would  it  be  before  they  would 
behold  the  thing  itself  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  republic? 

So  deep  and  widespread  were  these  feel- 
ings that  when  the  time  came  to  elect  a 
President  in  1792,  a new  party,  named  the 


Federal  - Republican,  led  by  Jefferson, 
Madison, Randolph, Monroe,  and  a host  of 
less  well  known  men,  had  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, and  at  the  election  gave  50  elec- 
toral votes  out  of  132  to  George  Clinton 
for  Vice-President.  The  national  organ 
of  this  new  party  was  the  National  Ga- 
zette, a journal  founded  by  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  edited  by  a clerk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  from  its  columns 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  principles  of  the 
party,  which  had  not  yet  formulated  a 
platform.  According  to  the  Gazette  the 
federalists  were  monarchists  and  aristo- 
crats; the  holders  of  government  bonds 
and  the  bank  stock  were  the  “ treasury 
squadron,”  “the  corrupt  squadron,”  “Mr. 
Hamilton's  myrmidons.”  The  bank  was 
a great  engine  for  corruption,  while  the 
fondness  for  such  titles  as  “ His  Excel- 
lency” and  “The  Honorable,”  the  Presi- 
dent's levees,  the  annual  celebration  of 
Iris  birthday,  the  secret  sessions  of  the 
Senate,  the  tawdry  gowns  of  the  judges, 
the  large  salaries  paid  to  government 
officials,  and  a national  debt  of  eighty 
millions,  were  the  forerunners  of  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy.  The  plain  duty 
of  every  republican  was  to  set  his  face 
against  this  folly,  and  seek  to  re-establish 
the  simplicity  and  equality  which  form 
the  corner-stone  of  a republic. 

That  time  would  have  removed  this 
fear,  that  a little  experience  would  have 
shown  that  the  signs  to  which  the  repub- 
licans pointed  as  unmistakable  evidence 
of  a growing  love  for  monarchy  were, 
after  all, but  a lingeringof  the  foolish  cer- 
emonial of  colonial  days,  and  must  soon 
pass  away;  that  men  would  come  to  see 
that  a federalist  who  believed  in  a bank, 
a national  debt,  an  excise,  and  a strong 
government  could  be  as  true  a patriot 
and  as  earnest  a republican  as  any  dem- 
ocrat who  denounced  them— is  more  than 
likely.  But  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  extreme  democracy  was  ris- 
ing high  at  home,  an  event  occurred 
abroad  which  deeply  affected  our  political 
history  for  twenty  years,  and  for  the  time 
being  made  democracy  a craze. 

From  the  day  the  Bastille  fell  the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  France  had  been  watch- 
ed in  America  with  deep  interest  by  men 
of  every  shade  of  political  opinion.  The 
alliance  which  bound  the  two  countries, 
the  recollection  of  aid  given  us  in  the 
Revolution,  the  belief  that  the  uprising 
of  the  people  of  France  was  largely  the 
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result  of  the  example  set  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  part  borne  by  La- 
fayette, all  tended  to  excite  in  this  country 
an  interest  and  sympathy  for  the  French 
revolution  which  could  not  be  felt  else- 
where. The  questions  everywhere  asked 
were:  Where  will  it  stop?  Will  French- 
men be  content  with  a few  reforms?  Will 
they  be  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of 
a constitutional  monarchy  and  a parlia- 
ment -fashioned  after  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain? When  these  were  answered  by  the 
founding  of  the  republic,  the  questions 
asked  were:  Will  it  last?  Will  not  every 
monarch  in  Europe  join  in  one  great 
crusade  and  crush  this  rising  republic  of 
the  Old  World?  To  many  it  seemed  as  if 
republican  institutions  everywhere  were 
in  danger.  To  a people  fresh  from  a 
seven  years’  struggle  for  liberty  it  seemed 
as  if  their  dearest  rights  were  at  stake. 

When,  therefore,  one  day  in  December, 
1792,  a packet  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
with  the  news  that  the  allied  armies  were 
soundly  beaten,  that  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  in  full  retreat,  and  that  the  gen- 
ius and  skill  of  Dumouriez  had  saved  the 
French  Republic,  the  delight  of  the  re- 
publicans broke  forth  in  wild  exhibitions 
of  joy.  Some  hurried  to  the  churches, 
and  rang  the  bells  with  a will.  All  day 
long  little  business  was  done,  many  shops 
were  shut,  and  the  streets  were  full  of 
groups  of  men  who  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  Dumouriez  and  the  great  French  vic- 
tories. After  nightfall  the  inns  and  tav- 
erns were  crowded  with  revellers  drink- 
ing toasts  and  singing  44  Qa  Ira”  and 
“ God  save  Great  Washington.” 

Meanwhile  post- riders  were  hurrying 
southward  and  eastward  spreading  the 
news  and  sowing  enthusiasm  wherever 
they  went.  It  was  said  with  pride  that 
there  was  not  a bell  along  the  highway 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  that  had 
not  been  made  to  proclaim  the  glad  ti- 
dings. At  New  York,  where  the  news  was 
soon  confirmed  by  fuller  reports,  the  re- 
publicans selected  a day,  and  by  bell- 
ringing, cannonading,  songs,  toasts,  and 
illuminations  gave  public  expression  to 
the  joy  they  felt  over  the  birth  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
vaders of  her  soil,  and  the  results  of  the 
late  elections  at  home. 

The  more  sober  part  of  the  citizens  were 
astonished  at  these  proceedings,  which 
were  mild  in  comparison  with  those  soon 
to  follow.  As  the  tidings  of  the  French 


victories  were  carried  eastward,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  rose  higher  and 
higher.  All  New  England  was  aflame. 
At  Boston  a few  enthusiasts  met,  and 
after  some  discussion  decided  to  set  on 
foot  a movement  for  such  a celebration 
as  their  townsmen  had  never  seen.  “A 
subscription  paper,”  they  informed  the 
public,  “is  lodged  at  Coleman’s  coffee- 
house, where  every  class  of  citizens-patri- 
ots  may,  by  enrolling  their  names,  ag- 
grandize the  festival  of  triumphant  free- 
dom. As  rank,  that  invidious  progeny 
of  aristocratic  zealots,  is  abolished  by  the 
title  of  citizens,  it  is  to  be' hoped  that  the 
joy  of  this  metropolis  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  will  express  itself  in  the  cordial 
hilarity  of  a numerous  collection  of 
guests  at  this  republican  entertainment. 
And  may  the  moment  approach  on  the 
fleetest  pinions  of  Time  when  the  Civic 
Feast  we  are  to  celebrate  for  the  successes 
of  France  shall  be  converted  to  a jubilee 
fora  liberated  world.” 

After  some  three  hundred  citizens  had 
signed,  a meeting  of  subscribers  was  held 
at  the  State  House,  where  the  decision 
was  made  that  “the  civic  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  the  successful  struggles 
and  brilliant  successes  of  the  Citizen-Sol- 
diers of  Liberty  in  France”  should  be 
celebrated  on  a certain  day  at  Faneuil 
Hall ; that  the  tables  should  “ be  covered 
and  the  feast  opened  precisely  at  two 
o'clock,  and  that  the  tables  be  uncovered 
and  the  feast  closed  before  candle-light.” 
That  a few  hundred  44 citizens”  of  means 
should  sit  down  to  a fine  dinner  was  all 
well  enough,  but  it  did  not  seem  sufficient- 
ly democratic  for  men  constantly  prating 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 
Something  must  be  done  for  the  poor 
citizen  who  could  not  afford  a ticket  to 
the  civic  feast.  A committee  was  there- 
fore appointed,  and,  after  considering  the 
matter,  informed  the  public  that  “a  num- 
ber of  citizens,  anxious  to  celebrate  the 
success  of  our  allies,  the  French,  in  their 
present  glorious  struggle  for  Liberty  and 
Equality,”  and  desirous 44  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  might  share  in  the 
general  joy,  had  agreed  to  provide  an  ox, 
with  suitable  liquors,”  and  had  opened  a 
subscription  for  this  purpose.  No  Amer- 
ican, they  were  sure,  would  be  backward 
in  contributing  to  celebrate  the  success  of 
a revolution  which  must  eventually  free 
mankind  from  the  yoke  of  Tyranny. 

None  were  backward,  and  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  24th  of  January  the  ox,  roasted 
and  decorated  with  flags  of  all  sorts,  stood 
on  a huge  car  ready  and  waiting. 

The  day  was  a great  one,  and  was  ush- 
ered in  by  the  firing  of  a salute  at  dawn 
from  the  cannon  in  Castle  William  and 
from  a battery  in  one  of  the  city  squares. 
No  business  was  done,  no  schools  held 
session,  no  shops  were  open,  and  on  the 
streets  were  crowds  of  hilarious  men 
wearing  the  cockade  of  the  national 
guard  of  France — a decoration  then  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  At  eleven 
o’clock  the  school -children  were  drawn  up 
in  two  long  lines  in  what  till  then  had  been 
known  as  Oliver's  Dock,  but  what  was 
soon  to  be  renamed  Liberty  Square,  and 
that  their  young  minds  might  be  duly  im- 
pressed by  so  glorious  an  occasion,  they 
were  each  given  a civic  cake  stamped 
with  the  words  “ Liberty  and  Equality.” 
“To  the  feeling  heart,”  says  the  de- 
scriber  of  the  scene,  “the  sight  of  these 
little  ones  thus  feasted  was  extremely 
gratifying.” 

About  the  same  hour  a procession  was 
formed  around  the  ox,  which,  standing 
on  a car  fifteen  feet  high,  was  drawn  by 
fifteen  horses  (fifteen  was  the  number  of 
States  in  the  Union)  through  the  street 
to  Faneuil  Hall.  Before  him  wrent  the 
committee  and  the  band.  Beside  him 
walked  twelve  butchers  in  white  frocks, 
with  cleavers,  knives,  and  steels.  Behind 
him,  marching  eight  abreast,  were  several 
hundred  citizens  wearing  French  cockades ; 
while  in  the  rear  of  this  line,  closing  the 
procession,  came  two  wagons  loaded  with 
sixteen  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and  two 
carts,  each  carrying  a hogshead  of  Federal 
punch.  The  ox  itself  was  gayly  dressed. 
Its  horns  were  gilded.  From  the  right 
one  was  displayed  the  French  flag;  from 
the  left,  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 
while  in  front  of  the  beast,  at  the  end  of 
the  spit  on  which  it  had  been  roasted,  were 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  on  a board  the 
words,  “Peace-offering  to  Liberty  and 
Equality.”  After  winding  through  the 
town  from  the  north  end,  past  the  homes 
of  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, and  the  French  Consul,  past  the  Fed- 
eral Meeting-house,  from  which  was  dis- 
played a large  placard  bearing  the  in- 
scription, “The  Proprietors  of  this  House 
congratulate  their  fellow  - citizens  assem- 
bled in  the  joy  of  this  day  and  with  Equal 
Liberty  to  all  mankind,”  the  procession 
halted  at  Oliver’s  Dock,  where  a tall  liberty 


pole  had  been  planted.  Some  mummery 
was  then  gone  through  with,  after  which 
it  was  understood  that  for  all  time  to 
come  the  place  should  be  known  as  Lib- 
erty Square,  and  the  pole  should  be  the 
rallying-place  for  the  friends  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  ceremony  ended  and  a Federal  sa- 
lute fired,  the  ox  procession  moved  on  to 
State  Street,  where,  at  the  foot  of  the 
State  House  steps,  a great  array  of  tables 
had  been  erected.  The  band  now  took  up 
its  position  on  the  balcony,  and  played  the 
air  of  “Qa  Ira,”  which,  save  the  Marseil- 
laise Hymn,  was  the  most  popular  song  of 
the  revolution.  The  Frenchmen  present 
sang  the  words.  As  the  last  notes  died 
away,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
“the  white-robed  priests ” stepped  forward 
and  “ immolated  the  victim  on  the  altar  of 
Democracy.”  In  simpler  words,  the  ox, 
which  the  people  were  told  represented 
Aristocracy,  and  whose  gaudy  decorations 
were  “the  titles  of  that  political  Hydra,” 
was  carved  and  served  with  bread  and 
punch  to  the  people.  At  sunset  his  head 
was  carried  to  Liberty  Square  and  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  liberty  pole,  to  the  top  of 
which,  a few  days  later,  the  skull,  cleaned 
and  gilded,  was  made  fast.  In  the  midst 
of  this  hilarity  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
some  one  that  no  better  peace-offering  to 
liberty  and  equality  could  be  made  than 
the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  debt- 
ors. A subscription  for  this  purpose  was 
immediately  started,  and  in  one  hour 
eight  unfortunate  men,  the  sum  total  of 
whose  debts  was  £12,  New  England  cur- 
rency, were  set  free  and  bidden  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  another  pro- 
cession, made  up  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
civic  feast,  marched  with  much  ceremony 
from  the  State  House  to  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  hall,  we  are  informed,  was  as  beauti- 
fully decorated  as  the  season  would  per- 
mit. Over  the  chair  of  the  President  stood 
an  obelisk  bearing  in  front  the  figure  of 
Liberty.  In  one  hand  were  her  insignia, 
in  the  other  a symbol  representing  the 
Rights  of  Man,  while  under  her  feet  were 
the  badges  of  what  was  called  Civic  and 
Ecclesiastical  Despotism — a crown,  scep- 
tre, mitre,  and  chains  broken  in  pieces. 
Over  all  was  a great  eye  of  Providence, 
which,  it  was  said,  seemed  to  look  benign- 
ly down  on  the  scene  of  Love  and  Unity. 
After  sunset  a transparency  was  run  up 
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to  the  top  of  the  pole  in  Liberty  Square. 
On  one  side  was  painted  a rude  picture 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille;  on  another 
was  the  figure  of  a prostrate  British  lion, 
and  under  him  were  the  words,  “ May  he 
never  rise  till  he  does  so  in  support  of  the 
liberties  of  mankind.” 

French  republicanism  became  the  craze 
of  the  hour.  Men  and  women  of  sense 
and  judgment  were  so  carried  away  that 
their  dress,  their  speech,  their  daily  con- 
duct, were  all  regulated  by  French  mod- 
els. In  the  house  of  every  true  repub- 
lican must  now  be  a flaming  cap  of  lib- 
erty, on  his  hat  there  must  be  a French 
cockade,  and  in  his  mouth  a jargon  as 
strange  as  that  which,  a hundred  and 
fifty  years  before,  had  marked  his  Puri- 
tan ancestors.  None  but  an  aristocrat 
would  say  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Brown,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
White,  or  speak  of  the  Governor  or  the 
President  as  “His  Excellency.’'  Such 
titles  denoted  inequality  and  were  offen- 
sive to  true  republican  ears,  which  it 
was  earnestly  hoped  would  soon  hear  no 
other  terms  of  salutation  or  address  than 
Citizen  Smith,  Citizen  Brown,  and  Citess 
Jones.  For  a while  it  seemed  not  un- 
likely that  the  wish,  to  some  extent, 
would  be  gratified,  so  rapidly  did  the 
terms  come  into  daily  use.  They  were 
to  be  seen  in  notices  of  marriages  and 
deaths,  were  applied  to  public  and  pri- 
vate men,  were  put  on  letters,  were  ut- 
tered at  public  meetings,  and  were  heard 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  household. 

The  craze  was  jeered  at,  scoffed  at,  ridi- 
culed in  prose  and  verse,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  spread  over  the  entire. country, 
till  in  every  city  and  town  of  importance 
men  were  proving  their  republicanism  by 
calling  each  other  citizen,  by  attending 
“civic  feasts,”  and  going  wild  over  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 
The  newspapers  of  the  day  abound  in  ex- 
amples of  every  form  of  the  craze.  Fault 
was  actually  found  with  the  new  cents 
just  struck  at  the  mint,  because  the  de- 
sign on  one  side  was  an  endless  chain  of 
fifteen  links,  which  was  offensive  to  re- 
publicans, whose  duty  it  was  to  break 
chains.  Some  women  living  in  a New 
Jersey  town  met  one  day,  put  on  liberty 
caps,  sang  republican  songs,  and  ate  civic 
cake.  At  Philadelphia  some  truckmen, 
happening  to  see  a constable  taking  a 
sailor  to  jail,  were  so  affected  by  the 
sight  of  a freeman  deprived  of  his  liberty 


that  they  left  their  trucks  and  hurried  to 
his  aid.  When  told  that  he  was  a debt- 
or, they  collected  four  dollars  from  the 
crowd,  paid  his  debt,  and  sent  him  to  a 
tavern  to  drink  to  liberty,  equality,  and 
the  rights  of  man. 

The  republicans  of  Philadelphia,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  those  elsewhere,  chose 
for  their  feast-day  the  6th  of  February, 
which  happened  to  be  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France.  When  the  day 
came  the  weather  was  inclement;  never- 
theless, Governor  Mifflin,  the  officers  of 
the  militia,  the  French  minister,  the 
French  consul,  and  some  two  hundred 
citizens  marched  from  the  State  House  to 
a well-known  tavern,  where  “a  sump- 
terous  entertainment  was  provided  for 
them.”  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  a 
pike  with  the  French  and  American  flags 
entwined.  On  the  pike  was  a red  liberty 
cap,  and  over  it  a dove  and  olive  branches. 
Not  a tavern,  it  is  said,  but  had  its  band 
of  republican  rejoicers. 

At  Savannah  the  Governor  and  citi- 
zens, all  wearing  the  French  cockade,  the 
clergy  and  the  French  vice-consul, 
marched  about  the  streets  to  the  tune  of 
“Qa  Ira,”  and  after  listening  to  an  ora- 
tion, sat  down  to  a dinner  and  drank  to 
the  Republic  of  France,  to  the  French 
armies,  and  to  the  rights  of  man  every- 
where. 

The  joy  of  these  occasions  was  marred 
by  one  regret — no  news  came  from 
France.  As  the  winter  wore  away  and 
spring  opened,  and  the  books  of  no  coffee- 
house in  any  of  the  seaports  could  show 
an  entry  by  a ship-captain  from  England 
or  France,  the  eagerness  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  be- 
came intense.  Were  England  and  France 
at  war?  Had  Louis  been  imprisoned  or 
exiled?  Was  Dumouriez  still  winning 
victories  ? These  and  a score  of  other 
like  questions  were  asked  of  every  cap- 
tain from  the  West  Indies,  but  never  an- 
swered till  one  night  in  March  there 
appeared  in  Boston  a handbill  which 
read : 

44  MOMENTOUS  ENUNCIATION. 

**  Mehcciiy  Office,  Tkn  at  Night, 
Thc ksd ay,  March  1U. 

u At  eight  o’clock  the  Editors  received  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  Captain  Plummer, 
in  days  from  Oporto,  with  Interesting  In- 
telligence. They  immediately  called  on  him 
and  received  the  following  particulars,  which 
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they  announce  without  delay:  That  just  be- 
fore he  sailed  au  Express  arrived  with  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Beheading  of  Louis  XVI.,  which 
positively  took  place  on  the  latter  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February.  That 
England  and  Portugal  highly  resent  the  trans- 
action, and  were  determined  for  a very  vigor- 
ous war  with  the  French  Republic.” 

The  day  after  the  appearance  of  this 
handbill  at  Boston  a ship  from  Lisbon 
reached  Philadelphia  with  fuller  particu- 
lars to  the  same  effect.  And  now  con- 
firmations began  to  come  in  fast.  An- 
other vessel  entered  Boston  and  reported 
that  she  had  spoken  a French  ship  from 
Bordeaux  and  learned  from  her  that  the 
King  had  been  beheaded.  Still  another, 
which  entered  Salem  towards  the  end  of 
March,  brought  papers  from  Dublin  con- 
taining long  accounts  of  the  trial  and 
sentence  of  the  King,  and  of  his  execu- 
tion on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  Janu- 
ary 21, 1793. 

All  over  the  country  the  news  was  re- 
ceived with  divided  feelings.  At  Boston 
the  committee  that  had  provided  the  ox 
draped  its  head,  which  had  been  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  liberty  pole,  with  crape, 
raised  the  flag  to  half-mast,  and  about 
sunset  cut  down  the  pole  and  flung  it, 
with  head  and  horns,  into  the  dock,  44  as 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
the  free  Americans  consider  themselves 
indebted  to  Louis  for  their  Liberty,  and 
that  the  news  of  his  execution  has  given 
them  great  pain.”  At  Providence  the 
bells  were  tolled  all  the  evening;  and 
for  a while  the  poets' corners  of  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  “Lines,”  i4Odes,” 
and  “Verses  on  the  Decollation  of  Louis 
XVI.”  Against  such  marks  of  respect 
the  more  ardent  democrats  protested  vio- 
lently. 44  Because  the  French  have  be- 
headed their  King,”  it  was  asked,  “be- 
cause outrages  have  taken  place  in  Paris, 
are  we  to  abandon  that  nation,  or  con- 
demn the  justice  of  its  cause?  The  tran- 
sition from  slavery  to  freedom  is  violent. 
When  ages  of  abuse  have  depressed  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  he  is  suddenly  awak- 
ened from  his  lethargy  by  an  excess  of 
torture,  vengeance  will  have  her  way. 
Take  the  sufferings  of  all  France  for  fif- 
ty years,  and  against  it  in  the  balance  put 
the  life  of  one  man.  If  the  life  or  happi- 
ness of  a monarch  weighs  more  than  the 
sufferings  of  a whole  people,  then  tears 
may  be  shed  for  Louis  with  reason  and 
justice.” 


While  the  moderate  republicans  were 
chagrined  and  disgusted  at  the  violent 
course  the  revolution  was  taking,  men 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  without 
regard  to  party,  were  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Every  report  that  came  from 
abroad  foretold  it,  and  what  it  meant  to 
the  United  States  was  dreadful  to  think 
of.  We  had  at  that  time  no  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
Great  Britain;  but  to  France  we  were 
bound  by  two  treaties,  one  of  amity  and 
commerce  and  one  of  alliance,  which  con- 
tained a guarantee  of  the  most  binding 
and  serious  kind.  The  alliance  was 
formed  in  1778,  and  the  King  of  France, 
who  was  about  to  take  up  arms  in  be- 
half of  the  late  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
promised  on  his  part  never  to  make  peace 
till  independence  had  been  secured,  and 
guaranteed  to  us  our  sovereignty  and 
independence  forever.  In  return,  the 
United  States  pledged  itself  to  defend 
the  possessions  of  the  French  crown  in 
America,  or,  in  other  words,  the  French 
West  Indian  islands. 

Should  war  break  out  between  the  re- 
public and  England,  it  seemed  not  un- 
likely, if  the  alliance  had  any  meaning, 
that  our  country  would  be  called  on  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  France 
against  our  old  and  bitter  enemy,  whose 
troops  were  still  on  our  soil  and  whose 
flag  waved  over  Mackinaw  and  Detroit. 
The  mere  prospect  of  being  dragged  into 
a contest  not  of  their  own  seeking,  and 
from  which  nothing  but  debt,  loss  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  financial  ruin  could 
result,  had  been  enough  to  sober  the  less 
violent  republicans.  But  when,  one  day 
in  April,  a British  packet  entered  New 
York  with  news  that  war  existed,  that 
France  had  made  the  declaration  against 
England  and  Spain,  and  that  a minister 
from  the  republic  was  already  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia,  both  the  merchants  and 
the  administration  began  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  Washington,  who  was  at 
Mount  Vernon,  hurried  back  to  Phila- 
delphia and  summoned  his  Secretaries  for 
advice.  Is  it  wise,  he  asked  them,  to 
assemble  Congress?  Shall  citizens  of  the 
United  States  be  forbidden  to  meddle  in 
the  war?  Shall  neutrality  be  declared? 
Are  the  treaties  made  with  France  when 
under  the  King  still  in  force  now  that  she 
is  ruled  by  a revolutionary  government? 
Does  the  treaty  of  alliance  apply  to  an 
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offensive  as  well  as  to  a defensive  war? 
Is  France  engaged  in  an  offensive  war? 
Shall  the  minister  from  the  French  Re- 
public be  received?  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  cabinet  that  Congress  need  not  be 
called  together;  that  although  the  coun- 
try was  under  no  treaty  obligations  to 
give  England  the  least  consideration,  it 
was  policy  to  be  neutral;  that  as  France 
had  made  the  declaration,  she  was  en- 
gaged in  offensive  war,  and  could  claim 
no  aid  under  the  treaty  which  created  a 
purely  defensive  alliance,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  receive  the  French 
minister  when  he  came. 

•The  decision  was  made  none  too  soon, 
for  Citizen  Genet,  the  minister  in  ques- 
tion, had  even  then  been  ten  days  on  our 
shores.  He  came  in  the  frigate  L' Am- 
buscade, landed  at  Charleston,  and  was 
greeted  by  the  Governor,  the  Intendant, 
and  the  people  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Had  he  acted  as  common  decency 
required,  he  would,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  have  set  off  for  Philadelphia 
and  presented  himself  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
Genet  did  notact  as  he  should  have  done. 
The  good-will  and  enthusiasm  displayed 
on  every  hand  turned  his  head,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  present  his  credentials,  be- 
fore he  had  been  formally  recognized  by 
the  President,  before  Washington  knew 
that  he  was  in  our  country,  nay,  before 
it  was  known  that  the  French  Republic 
had  sent  out  a minister,  he  exercised 
powers  not  belonging  to  his  office,  and 
did  things  he  had  absolutely  no  right 
whatever  to  do.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  44  the  judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction,”  yet  Genet  had  the  face 
to  instruct  each  French  consul  to  act  as 
an  admiralty  judge  and  try  and  condemn 
prizes  brought  in  by  French  cruisers  and 
privateers.  That  as  many  prizes  as  pos- 
sible might  be  captured,  the  minister 
went  on  to  provide  privateers,  and  issued 
letters  of  marque  to  American  citizens, 
and  authorized  them  to  prey  on  the  com- 
merce of  England  and  Spain.  Finally, 
he  filled  out  and  signed  commissions  em- 
powering the  holders  to  go  into  the  west- 
ern country  and  enlist  men  for  an  expe- 
dition against  Florida. 

A French  house  doing  business  at 
Charleston  at  once  raised  money  enough 
to  buy,  arm,  and  equip  as  privateers  two 
swift -sailing  vessels,  and  these,  named 
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the  Citizen  Genet  and  the  Sans  Culottes , 
and  manned  by  American  seamen,  set 
sail,  with  letters  of  marque,  to  wage  war 
on  home -bound  British  merchantmen. 
V Ambuscade  went  off  to  Philadelphia 
a few  days  later,  and  then  the  prizes  be- 
gan to  come  in  for  examination.  Num- 
bers of  merchantmen,  richly  laden  with 
rum  and  hides,  coffee  and  cocoa,  were 
sighted  and  chased  by  the  frigate.  Some 
escaped;  others  struck  and  were  sent  into 
port  in  charge  of  prize-crews.  Four  went 
to  Charleston,  where  the  French  consul 
promptly  condemned  and  ordered  them 
sold.  One  came  to  New  York.  A sixth 
followed  the  frigate  as,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  she  passed  between  the  capes  and 
entered  Delaware  Bay.  Before  her,  riding 
at  anchor,  was  the  British  merchantman 
Grange , waiting  for  a wind  and  tide  to 
carry  her  to  sea.  The  instant  he  spied 
her,  Citizen  Bompard,  who  commanded 
the  frigate,  ran  up  the  English  flag,  bore 
down  till  he  was  but  two  miles  away,  and 
then  sent  a solid  shot  crashing  through 
the  rigging  of  the  Grange.  The  English- 
man struck,  and  though  the  attack  had 
been  made  on  the  waters  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  she  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  as  a prize.  Once 
more  the  republicans  went  wild  with  de- 
light, and  hurried  to  the  river-front  to  see 
L' Ambuscade,  which  needed  no  flags  to 
mark  her.  Her  lines,  her  sails,  the  liberty 
cap  which  hung  from  the  foremast,  the 
bonnet  rouge,  and  the  letters  R.  F.  which 
adorned  the  stern  and  the  quarter  galleys, 
and  the  boastful  inscriptions, betrayed  her 
at  a glance.  On  the  round  top  of  the 
foremast  were  the  words,  “Enemies  of 
equality,  relinquish  your  principles  or 
tremble.”  Those  on  the  mainmast  read, 
“Freemen!  we  are  your  brothers  and 
friends;”  while  those  on  the  mizzenmast 
declared, 44  We  armed  to  defend  the  rights 
of  man.” 

Meantime  Genet  had  left  Charleston, 
and  by  what  resembled  a royal  progress 
rather  than  a journey,  was  slowly  travel- 
ling towards  Philadelphia.  At  every  town 
and  village  on  the  way,  the  people  came 
forth  to  greet  and  assure  him  of  their  deep 
sympathy  for  France  in  her  struggles  for 
the  rights  of  man.  Town  committees 
overwhelmed  him  with  invitations  to 
civic  feasts;  farmers  offered  him  flour  at 
half  the  market  rate;  addresses  were  read 
and  speeches  made  at  every  turn. 

After  a journey  of  nearly  four  weeks, 
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through  a section  of  the  country  where 
the  people  did  their  best  to  convince  him 
that  the  cause  of  France  was  the  cause  of 
America,  Genet  began  to  draw  near  Phil- 
adelphia, where  the  republicans  were  de- 
termined to  give  him  such  a greeting  as 
had  been  extended  to  him  nowhere  else 
along  the  route.  The  true  friends  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  the  rights  of  man,  it 
was  announced,  would  begin  the  reception 
by  meeting  the  minister  from  the  sister 
republic  without  the  city  limits.  In  order 
that  ample  notice  might  be  given  of  his 
approach,  men  mounted  on  fast  horses 
would  be  stationed  at  points  along  the 
road  from  Wilmington,  and  when  in  this 
manner  word  of  his  coming  reached  the 
city, Citizen  Bompard  would  announce  the 
fact  to  the  people  by  firing  three  guns  on 
the  U Ambuscade.  On  May  16  a rider 
galloped  down  the  Gray’s  Ferry  Road, 
the  boom  of  the  three  guns  was  heard  in 
the  city,  hundreds  of  people  flocked  to  the 
State  House,  and  marching  off  to  Gray’s 
Ferry,  on  the  Schuylkill,  brought  Genet 
in  triumph  to  town. 

Next  day  the  citizens  again  assembled 
at  the  State  House  to  hear  an  address 
which  a committee  had  been  appointed  to 
prepare  the  day  before.  As  soon  as  it  was 
read  and  unanimously  adopted,  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  all  present  should 
accompany  the  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  presenting  it.  Two  citizens 
were  therefore  despatched  to  ask  Genet 
when  it  would  be  agreeable  for  him  to  re- 
ceive the  address,  and  came  back  in  a few 
minutes  with  the  answer,  “at  once.”  The 
committee,  with  the  chairman  in  front 
and  the  crowd  marching  three  abreast  in 
the  rear,  thereupon  went  off  to  the  City 
Tavern,  where,  amidst  shouts  and  songs, 
the  address  of  the  republican  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  was  read  and  answered. 
Congratulations  from  the  German  repub- 
licans and  the  French  republicans  fol- 
lowed; but  the  event  to  which  he  looked 
forward  with  the  most  interest  took  place 
on  the  morrow,  when  he  was  formally 
presented  to  Washington,  and  recognized 
as  minister  from  the  French  Republic. 

To  this  meeting  Genet  went  in  no 
friendly  mood.  The  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality had  deeply  offended  him.  That 
the  administration  should  assume  such 
an  attitude  towards  a nation  to  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  still  in 
debt,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  and  to  which  they 


felt  the  warmest  gratitude  for  help  in  the 
hour  of  need,  was  to  him  a sign  of  hostil- 
ity not  only  to  France,  but  to  republican 
institutions,  to  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
rights  of  man.  Nothing  else  surely  than 
a preference  for  monarchy  could  have 
turned  George  Washington,  the  leader  of 
the  American  armies,  the  foe  of  King* 
George,  into  President  Washington  pro- 
claiming to  all  the  world  that  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between. old  enemies  and 
old  friends,  between  monarchists  and  re- 
publicans, between  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  France.  Genet 
found  every  republican  newspaper  that 
came  into  his  hands  vigorously  denoun- 
cing those  charged  with  the  affairs  of 
government  as  monarchists,  aristocrats, 
and  friends  of  England.  He  heard  the 
proclamation  of  neutrality  condemned  as 
unconstitutional  and  a gross  assumption 
of  power  by  public  meetings  and  by  the 
leaders  of  the  crowds  that  came  to  sing 
and  shout  under  his  windows  and  around 
his  carriage  every  day  since  he  landed  at 
Charleston.  Long  before  reaching  Phila- 
delphia, therefore,  Genet  began  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States;  and  this  distinction 
was  intensified  by  what  he  saw  and  ex- 
perienced at  the  capital  city.  Not  a high 
official  had  paid  him  the  least  attention. 
At  the  very  time  the  republicans  were  ad- 
dressing him  the  merchants  had  taken 
paius  to  wait  on  the  President  with  res- 
olutions approving  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality.  When  presenting  his  creden- 
tials and  receiving  recognition  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  met  him  with  coolness,  not 
only  addressed  to  him  some  formal  re- 
marks, but  did  so  in  a room  on  the  walls 
of  which  were  “certain  medallions  of 
Capet  and  his  family.”  What  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  the  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  him  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  gave  a dinner  in  his  honor  at 
Oeller  s Tavern  on  the  night  of  the  day 
Washington  received  him  as  minister. 
The  decorations  were  the  richest  The 
repast  was  the  finest.  Around  the  board 
sat  men  whose  names  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten. The  toasts,  fifteen  in  number — 
one  for  each  State — were  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  expressed  such  sentiments 
as,  “ May  the  next  generation  know  des- 
potism from  history  only;”  “The  arm  of 
Hercules  to  those  who  combat  the  Hydra 
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of  despotism;”  “May  all  heads  be  soon 
under  one  cap— that  of  liberty.”  When 
the  third  toast,  “The  United  States,” 
was  given,  Citizen  Duponceau  leaped  to 
his  feet,  waved  a paper  in  his  hand,  and 
read  “ an  elegant  ode,”  written  in  French, 
by  a young  Frenchman  named  Pichon. 
Not  one  in  four  of  those  about  the  table 
understood  a word  of  it;  nevertheless  they 
cheered  and  shouted,  and  called  on  Philip 
Freneau,  the  poet,  the  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Gazette , and  translating  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  State,  to  put  it  into 
English,  and  voted  that  Pichon  should  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  Genet. 
When  the  applause  had  subsided,  the 
doors  were  suddenly  flung  open  and 
a delegation  of  sailors  entered  from 
L' Ambuscade , exchanged  the  “ fraternal 
hug”  with  the  assembled  company,  and 
took  the  seats  that  had  been  reserved  for 
them  at  the  table.  Citizen  Bournonville 
now  rose  and  sang  the  Marseillaise,  all 
present  joining  in  the  chorus.  When  a 
few  more  toasts  were  drunk,  Citizen  Genet 
sang: 

44  Come  all  ye  who  in  Freedom  glory ; 

Ye  Frenchmen,  attend  at  her  call ; 

A noble  path's  open  before  ye; 

By  your  hands  the  despots  must  fall." 

Chorus. 

44  Liberty ! Liberty ! every  knee  must  bow  before 
thee. 

Tyrants,  beware ! your  crimes  shall  punish’d 
be. 

We’ll  rather  die  than  yield  to  slavery, 

And  Frenchmen  ever  shall  be  free.” 

44  Ye  slaves  to  tyrannical  power, 

Come  forth  with  your  hearts  and  your  hands ; 

Sink  those  who  would  sink  you  still  lower; 
Come  join  our  patriotic  bands !” 

Chorus.  44  Liberty,”  etc. 

44  Should  France  frpm  her  loftv  station, 

From  the  throne  of  fair  Freedom  be  hurled, 

’Tis  done  with  every  other  nation, 

And  Liberty’s  lost  to  the  world." 

Chorus. 

44  Liberty ! Liberty ! be  thy  name  ador’d  forever. 
Tyrants,  beware  I your  tottering  thrones  must 
fall. 

One  interest  links  the  free  together, 

And  Freedom’s  sons  are  Frenchmen  all.” 

As  the  last  toast  was  announced,  the 
cap  of  liberty  was  taken  from  the  table 
and  placed  on  the  head  of  Genet,  whence 
it  passed  to  the  head  of  each  reveller,  who, 
as  he  put  it  on,  uttered  such  nonsense  as 
came  into  his  mind. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  more 
serious  matters,  and  four  days  after  the 


dinner  at  Oeller's,  Genet  opened  the  most 
remarkable  correspondence  in  our  annals. 
The  total  ignorance  of  our  government 
and  institutions  which  it  displays,  the 
insolence  of  his  demands,  the  offensive 
and  defiant  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented,  all  combine  to  make  his  let- 
ters unique.  He  began  with  an  urgent 
appeal  for  money.  Much  of  the  old  debt 
to  France  had  been  paid;  $2, 300, 000,  how- 
ever, still  remained  due,  and  this  he  asked 
for.  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that  the 
time  fixed  for  its  payment  was  distant; 
but  the  needs  of  France  were  great,  and 
if  the  United  States  would  anticipate  the 
day,  every  dollar  should  be  spent  in  this 
country  in  the  purchase  of  flour,  grain, 
and  provisions  to  be  shipped  to  France 
and  her  West  Indian  islands.  Hamilton 
replied  that  the  thing  was  not  possible. 
The  Treasury  was  empty,  and  even  if  it 
were  full  to  overflowing  the  request  could 
not  be  granted,  as  no  money  could  be  ex- 
pended save  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  that  Congress  would  au- 
thorize such  an  expenditure  was  far  from 
likely.  It  would  be  aiding  and  abetting 
France  in  her  struggle  with  a power  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  and  would 
be  a wanton  violation  of  the  proclamation 
of  neutrality.  The  mention  of  that  procla- 
mation threw  Genet  into  a passion,  and 
while  still  angry  he  informed  the  Secre- 
tary that  his  purpose  should  not  be  de- 
feated, that  the  debt  should  serve  his  turn, 
and  be  assigned  piecemeal  to  such  men 
as  would  sell  him  provisions  and  sup- 
plies. Genet  next  turned  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  sent  to  him  a long  paper, 
written  in  florid  language,  and  proposing 
a new  treaty  of  alliance  which  should  be 
“a  true  family  compact”  on  a “liberal 
and  fraternal  basis.”  Jefferson  reminded 
him  that  no  treaty  could  be  made  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  which  was  not 
then  in  session,  and  would  not  be  until 
December,  and  received  in  return  an  an- 
swer to  a note  from  the  English  minister. 
The  document  had  been  received  while 
Genet  was  on  his  way  from  Charleston  to 
Philadelphia,  and  complained  that  guns 
and  ammunition  were  being  purchased 
and  sent  to  France;  that  ships  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Charleston,  manned  by  Amer- 
ican sailors,  and  commissioned  to  cruise 
against  Great  Britain;  that  a British  ves- 
sel taken  by  a French  cruiser  had  been 
condemned  by  the  French  consul  at 
Charleston;  and  that  L' Ambuscade  had 
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captured  the  Orange  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  All  these 
things  Genet  admitted  were  true.  The 
Grange  had  been  seized,  but  he  had  given 
her  up.  A French  house  at  Charleston 
did  fit  out  some  privateete,  and  he  com- 
missioned them;  but  his  right  so  to  do 
had  been  first  submitted  to  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  and  with  General 
Moultrie’s  approval,  the  ships  put  to  sea. 
Some  Americans  went  along  as  sailors, 
but  he  knew  no  reason  wl ty  they  should 
not.  The  consul  at  Charleston  had  con- 
demned and  sold  a prize;  but  why  not? 
The  treaty  was  all  on  his  side.  Was  it 
not  specified  that  the  contracting  parties 
might  bring  prizes  into  each  other’s  ports? 
Did  not  this  include  the  right  to  sell  and 
condemn  them?  According  to  the  treaty 
neither  party  was  to  allow  the  enemies 
of  the  other  to  fit  out  privateers  on  its 
waters.  Did  not  this  imply  that  either 
might  use  the  ports  of  the  other  for  pri- 
vateering purposes?  What  was  the  value 
of  the  alliance  if  France  was  to  receive 
no  better  treatment  than  her  enemy,  Great 
Britain?  As  to  the  American  sailors  who, 
moved  by  a love  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man,  had  taken  service  on  French 
ships,  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
given  up  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  have  become 
sons  of  France. 

These  peculiar  views  of  the  alliance,  of 
neutrality,  of  the  rights  of  consuls,  of  pri- 
vateering and  naturalization,  were  not 
shared  by  Washington,  who  had  already 
acted  in  a way  most  offensive  to  the 44  Gen- 
etines,” as  the  republicans  were  called. 
One  of  the  Charleston  privateers,  the  Cit- 
izen Genet , with  two  Americans  (Gideon 
Hen  field  and  John  Singleterry)  on  board, 
had  sailed  up  the  Delaware  and  anchored 
off  the  Market  Street  wharf.  Both  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration regarded  her  presence  in  American 
waters  as  presenting  a test  case, and  waited 
with  no  little  anxiety  for  the  President  to 
act.  Should  he  do  nothing,  his  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  was  a dead  letter ; should 
he  act  vigorously,  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Genetines  would  not  act  also 
and  defeat  his  purpose;  but  to  declare 
neutrality  and  not  enforce  it  was  so  far 
from  the  intention  of  Washington  that, 
before  the  Citizen  Genet  had  been  many 
days  in  the  Delaware,  the  French  minis- 
ter was  called  on  to  send  her  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 


Henfield  and  Singleterry  were  arrested 
and  indicted  for  making  war  on  a power 
at  peace  with  the  United  States.  Their 
arrest  called  forth  from  Genet  a note  writ- 
ten to  Jefferson  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
Jacobin  orator. 

The  Genetines,  too,  grew  angry,  pa 
raded  the  streets  in  bands  denouncing 
neutrality,  damning  Washington,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  force  the  govern- 
ment to  declare  war  on  Great  Britain. 
John  Adams,  who  was  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent, considered  these  demonstrations  so 
serious  that  he  ordered  muskets  to  be 
taken  into  his  house  by  the  back  door, 
for  he  was  determined  to  defend  himself, 
he  said,  to  the  last.  Happily  the  excite- 
ment went  down,  and  the  republicans 
decided  to  give  another  dinner  to  Genet 
as  an  especial  and  public  mark  of  con- 
tempt for  the  President  and  his  policy. 
The  price  of  each  ticket  was  four  dollars, 
and  so  many  were  sold  that  tables  were 
laid  for  a company  of  two  hundred, 
which  was  allOeller’s Tavern,  or 44  Hotel,” 
as  the  republicans  now  called  it,  could 
accommodate.  After  the  jollity  had  gone 
on  for  some  time,  Genet,  who  sat  in  the 
place  of  honor,  with  a red  liberty  cap  be- 
fore him,  rose  and  sang  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn  in  French,  and  added  two  stanzas 
of  his  own  composition.  When  he -fin- 
ished, the  shouting  and  cheering  were  so 
tremendous  that  Citizen  Duponceau  sang 
the  hymn  in  English.  But  the  scene  of 
the  evening  occurred  while  the  fourth 
song  was  being  sung.  Then  the  repub- 
lican spirit  swelled  high,  and  the  whole 
company  rising,  clasped  hands  around 
the  liberty  cap,  and  made  the  ceiling  ring 
as  they  shouted — 

“ Rejoice,  ye  Patriot  Sons, 

With  festive  mirth  and  glee  I 

Let  all  join  hands  around  the  cap  of  Liberty, 

And  in  full  chorus  join  the  song, 

May  France  ne’er  want  a Washington!” 

When  the  last  toast  was  drunk  to,  the 
cap  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Genet, 
whence  it  travelled  in  the  usual  fashion 
to  the  head  of  each  guest,  inspiring  him 
“with  that  enthusiasm  and  those  feel- 
ings which  baffle  description,  which  free- 
men only  can  conceive,  and  of  which 
slaves  and  despots  cannot  have  the  most 
distant  comprehension !” 

Other  and  more  serious  marks  of  the 
popular  disapproval  of  the  policy  of 
Washington  were  not  wanting.  The  Cit- 
izen Genet  sent  a British  vessel  as  a prize 
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to  Philadelphia,  where  the  French  consul 
condemned  her.  The  English  owners  of 
course  libelled  her;  but  when  the  case 
was  tried  in  the  Federal  court,  the  judge 
declared  that  the  matter  was  of  a political, 
not  a judicial  kind,  and  discharged  the 
libel.  Shortly  after  this  Gideon  Henfield 
was  brought  to  the  bar.  A plainer  case 
of  guilt  could  not  have  been  presented. 
Much  as  the  judge  disliked  it,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  give  a positive  charge;  but  the 
jury  promptly  returned  a verdict  of  not 
guilty.  One  day  in  July  the  Warden  of 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia  notified  Govern- 
or Mifflin  that  the  Little  Sarah , a prize 
sent  in  by  V Ambuscade,  had  been  re- 
named Petite  Dimocrate , and  was  fast 
becoming  a privateer.  As  the  President 
had  called  on  all  the  Governors  to  do 
their  utmost  to  prevent  privateers  leav- 
ing the  ports  of  their  States,  Mifflin  de- 
spatched Alexander  J.  Dallas,  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  miduight,  to  request 
Genet  to  keep  the  Little  Sarah  in  port. 
Dallas  found  him  discussing  politics  with 
his  friends,  and  had  scarcely  made  known 
the  object  of  his  call  when  Genet  flew 
into  a passion,  and  complained  in  strong 
terms  and  with  many  angry  epithets  of  the 
treatment  he  received.  He  observed  that 
the  President  was  not  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor 
peace;  that  Congress  was  the  only  body 
that  could  interpret  the  treaty,  and  that 
Washington  ought  to  have  assembled 
Congress  before  venturing  to  issue  a proc- 
lamation of  neutrality.  After  running 
on  in  this  way  for  a time,  Dallas  ven- 
tured to  recall  Genet’s  attention  to  the 
object  of  his  visit.  But  he  refused  to  give 
any  promise,  declared  he  would  appeal 
from  the  President  to  the  people,  and  said 
he  hoped  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
stop  the  Little  Democrat , as  she  belonged 
to  the  French  Republic,  must  defend  the 
honor  of  her  flag,  and  would  surely  repel 
force  by  force. 

Dallas  went  back  with  an  account  of 
the  interview  to  Mifflin,  who  instantly  or- 
dered out  120  militiamen,  and  bade  their 
commander  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
privateer.  When  Jefferson  heard  what 
had  been  said  to  Dallas,  he  also  called  on 
Genet  and  begged  him  to  detain  the  Pe- 
tite Democrate  for  three  days,  by  which 
time  it  was  hoped  Washington  would 
have  returned  from  Mount  Vernon.  Ge- 
net refused  to  give  a promise,  but  ob- 
served that  the  brig  would  not  be  ready 


to  sail  before  Wednesday.  Jefferson  un- 
derstood this  to  be  a diplomatic  way  of 
saying  that  she  would  be  detained,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  persuaded  Mifflin, 
a great  admirer  of  Genet,  to  recall  the 
troops;  whereupon  the  Petite  Democrate 
dropped  down  the  Delaware  and  went  to 
sea.  “What,”  wrote  Washington  to 
Jefferson,  “is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Little  Sarah f Is  the  minister  of  the 
French  Republic  to  set  the  acts  of  this 
government  at  defiance  with  impunity, 
and  then  threaten  the  Executive  with  an 
appeal  to  the  people?”  The  threat  of  an 
appeal  soon  leaked  out.  Dallas  reported 
it  to  Hamilton  and  Knox;  they  told  it 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  and  to  Ru- 
fus King,  who  repeated  it  to  others,  who 
spread  it  far  and  wide.  That  such  an 
insolent  speech  could  have  b§en  made 
seemed  so  impossible  that  when  Jay  and 
Knox  returned  to  New  York  they  were 
asked  if  it  were  true,  and  on  their  posi- 
tive assurance  that  it  was,  the  friends 
of  Washington  made  the  story  public 
through  the  press.  The  republicans  en- 
tered a flat  denial,  and  called  for  the 
names  of  the  black-hearted  Americans 
and  aristocrats  who  fabricated  so  base  a 
falsehood.  Thereupon  Jay  and  King 
came  forward,  and  over  their  signatures 
assumed  all  responsibility,  said  that  the 
story  was  told  them  while  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  that  they  believed  every  word 
of  it  to  be  true.  Many  republicans,  con- 
vinced by  the  respectability  of  the  names 
at  the  foot  of  the  card,  began  to  make 
excuses  for  Genet.  He  was  a foreigner, 
English  was  not  his  native  tongue,  and 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  his 
use  of  words.  He  had  been  angry.  He 
came  of  a high-spirited  race,  and,  excited 
beyond  endurance  by  the  treatment  ac- 
corded him  by  the  government,  he  let 
fall  the  remark  of  which  his  enemies 
were  making  so  much.  By  the  people 
lie  might  mean  Congress,  or  those  who 
interpreted  the  treaty  as  he  did.  Excuses 
were  in  vain.  Genet  was  his  own  worst 
enemy,  and,  smarting  under  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  over  his  insult  to  the 
President,  he  sat  down  and  dashed  off  a 
letter  to  Washington.  He  began  by  re- 
minding the  President  that  his  conduct 
had  always  been  marked  with  true  re- 
publican frankness.  “To  you  alone,” 
said  he,  “have  I complained  of  the  prin- 
ciples you  have  adopted,  and  remonstrated 
against  the  decisions  resulting  therefrom. 
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To  you  alone  have  I declared  that  the  Fed- 
eral government,  far  from  manifesting 
any  regard  for  our  generous  conduct  tow- 
ards this  country,  or  for  our  reiterated 
demonstrations  of  our  real  and  disinterest- 
ed friendship,  was  sacrificing  our  interests 
to  those  our  enemies  by  your  interpre- 
tations of  treaties  that  exist  between  us. 
To  you  have  I presented  without  reserve 
that  this  conduct  did  not  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  the  views  of  the  people  of 
America.  Nevertheless,  certain  persons, 
actuated  by  purposes  which  time  will  de- 
velop, have  descended  to  personal  abuse. 
They  have  publicly  stated  that  I insulted 
you,  and  that  I have  threatened  you  with 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  It  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  dispel  these  dark  calumnies, 
and  I dare  therefore  to  expect  from  your 
candor  an  explicit  declaration  that  I have 
never  intimated  to  you  an  intention  of 
appealing  to  the  people.”  Three  days 
later  he  received  a cold  reply  from  Jef- 
ferson. The  Secretary  of  State  reminded 
him  that  it  was  not  customary  for  diplo- 
matic characters  residing  at  Philadelphia 
to  hold  direct  correspondence  with  the 
President;  told  him  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  the  proper  channel;  and  then 
went  on  to  say  that  “ the  President  did 
not  conceive  it  to  be  within  the  line  of 
duty  to  bear  evidence  against  a declara- 
tion which,  whether  made  to  him  or  to 
others,  was  perhaps  immaterial,  and  de- 
clined interposing  in  the  case.” 

This  correspondence  was  made  public, 
and  everywhere  aroused  a feeling  of  in- 
tense disgust  for  Genet.  Madison,  in  a 
letter  to  Monroe,  declared  that  ‘‘his  con- 
duct has  been  that  of  a madman.  He  is 
abandoned  by  his  votaries,  even  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  has  ruined  the  republican 
interest  in  that  place.”  In  Virginia  the 
feeling  was  so  bitter  that  Madison  at- 
tempted to  induce  the  people  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  French  minister  and 
the  French  cause,  and  drew  up  a set  of 
resolutions  which  he  sent  to  his  friends 
all  over  the  State  with  the  request  to 
have  them  adopted  at  public  meetings. 
Governor  Moultrie,  of  South  Carolina, 
wrote  to  Genet  and  told  him  plainly  that 
he  had  given  great  offence  to  many  warm 
friends  of  France.  “Through  the  me- 
dium of  northern  newspapers,”  said  the 
Governor,  “ we  in  this  State  have  been 
informed  that  a dispute  has  taken  place 
between  the  President  and  yourself  on 
some  point  relating  to  a prize,  and  that 


you  said  you  would  appeal  to  the  people. 
This  has  given  great  offence  to  many 
real  friends  of  France,  as  it  insults  a 
character  highly  respected  by  his  country 
independent  of  the  station  which  he  fills, 
and  induces  me  to  ask  for  an  exact  rela- 
tion of  what  did  happen  in  the  dispute,  if 
you  had  any.”  In  place  of  the  exact  re- 
lation asked  for,  Governor  Moultrie  re- 
ceived a long  and  rambling  letter  from 
Genet  denouncing  the  authors  of  the 
falsehood,  declaring  that  he  should  ap- 
peal to  Congress  for  an  examination  of 
his  official  acts,  expressing  his  esteem  for 
the  American  people,  and  ending  with 
the  hope  that  “ the  brave  General  Moul- 
trie would  never  regret  having  been  the 
first  American  to  recognize  the  envoy  of 
the  French  Republic.” 

Warnings  and  expostulations  were  use- 
less. Genet  was  bent  on  ruining  him- 
self, and  rushed  on  to  destruction.  Early 
in  the  autumn  an  English  vessel  taken 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  by  a French  privateer,  and  sent  to 
Boston  as  a prize,  was  libelled  on  the 
ground  of  illegal  capture,  and  a United 
States  marshal  was  sent  to  serve  the  writ. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  as  he  clam- 
bered up  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  found 
on  board  but  one  man,  who  hailed  the 
French  frigate  La  Concorde , riding  at 
anchor  near  by,  and  brought  over  the 
prize-master  and  the  lieutenant.  When 
the  marshal  stated  his  business  the  lieu- 
tenant laughed  at  him,  denied  that  a writ 
could  be  served  after  sunset,  and  went 
back  to  La  Concorde.  The  marshal,  how- 
ever, remained,  and  about  an  hour  later 
was  surprised  to  see  twelve  armed  French 
marines  board  the  prize,  weigh  anchor, 
and  row  her  to  a position  under  the  guns 
of  La  Concorde . At  midnight  Citizen  Du- 
plaine,  the  French  vice-consul,  visited  the 
ship,  and  told  the  marshal  that  the  prize- 
master  would  hold  her  against  all  odds, 
and  he  did  for  three  days.  Then  the 
frigate  put  to  sea,  and  the  marshal,  get- 
ting assistance  from  Boston,  drew  the 
schooner  to  the  wharf.  So  defiant  an  act 
of  interference  with  the  Federal  courts 
richly  deserved  a signal  punishment,  and 
Washington  at  once  revoked  the  exequa- 
tur of  Duplaine.  Citizen  Dannery,  the 
consul,  protested ; and  Genet, burning  with 
anger,  proceeded  to  enlighten  Jefferson  on 
the  principles  of  our  government.  “I 
have,”  he  wrote,  “just  received  the  dis- 
missal of  Citizen  Duplaine,  vice-consul  at 
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PALEONTOLOGICAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


EVER  since  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first 
recognized  the  true  character  of  fos- 
sils, there  had  been  here  and  there  a man 
who  realized  that  the  earth’s  rocky  crust 
is  one  gigantic  mausoleum.  Here  and 
there  a dilettante  had  filled  his  cabinets 
with  relics  from  this  monster  crypt;  here 
and  there  a philosopher  had  pondered 
over  them — questioning  whether  per- 
chance they  once  had  been  alive,  or 
whether  they  were  not  mere  abortive 
souvenirs  of  that  time  when  the  fertile 
matrix  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  have 
“teemed  at  a birth 

Iunumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  form9, 
Limbed  and  full-grown.” 

Some  few  of  these  philosophers— as  Rob- 
ert Hooke  and  Steno  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Moro,  Leibnitz,  Buffon, 
Whitehurst,  Werner,  Hutton,  and  others 
in  the  eighteenth— had  vaguely  conceived 
the  importance  of  fossils  as  records  of 
the  earth’s  ancient  history,  but  the  wisest 
of  them  no  more  suspected  the  full  im- 
port of  the  story  written  in  the  rocks 
than  the  average  stroller  in  a modern 
museum  suspects  the  meaning  of  the 
hieroglyphs  inscribed  on  the  case  of  a 
mummy. 

It  was  not  that  the  rudiments  of  this 
story  are  so  very  hard  to  decipher — 
though  in  truth  they  are  hard  enough  — 
but  rather  that  the  men  who  made  the 
attempt  had  all  along  viewed  the  subject 
through  an  atmosphere  of  preconception, 
which  gave  a distorted  image.  Before 
this  image  could  be  corrected  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  a man  should  appear  who 
could  see  without  prejudice,  and  apply 
sound  common -sense  to  what  he  saw. 
And  such  a man  did  appear  toward  the 
close  of  the  century  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam Smith,  the  English  surveyor.  He 
was  a self-taught  man,  and  perhaps  the 
more  independent  for  that,  and  he  had 
the  gift,  besides  his  sharp  eyes  and  recep- 
tive mind,  of  a most  tenacious  memory. 
By  exercising  these  faculties,  rare  as  they 
are  homely,  he  led  the  way  to  a science 
which  was  destined,  in  its  later  develop- 
ments, to  shake  the  structure  of  estab- 
lished thought  to  its  foundations. 

Little  enough  did  William  Smith  sus- 
pect, however,  that  any  such  dire  conse- 
quences were  to  come  of  his  act  when  he 


first  began  noticing  the  fossil  shells  that 
here  and  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
stratified  rocks  and  soils  of  the  regions 
over  which  his  surveyor’s  duties  led  him. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  there  anything  of  such 
apparent  revolutionary  character  in  the 
facts  which  he  unearthed;  yet  in  their 
implications  these  facts  were  the  most 
disconcerting  of  any  that  had  been  re- 
vealed since  the  day  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  In  its  bald  essence  Smith’s  dis- 
covery was  simply  this:  that  the  fossils 
in  the  rocks,  instead  of  being  scattered 
haphazard,  are  arranged  in  regular  sys- 
tems, so  that  any  given  stratum  of  rock 
is  labelled  by  its  fossil  population;  and 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  such  groups 
of  fossils  is  always  the  same  in  any  verti- 
cal series  of  strata  in  which  they  occur. 
That  is  to  say,  if  fossil  A underlies  fossil 
B in  any  given  region,  it  never  overlies  it 
in  any  other  series;  though  a kind  of  fos- 
sils found  in  one  set  of  strata  may  be 
quite  omitted  in  another.  Moreover,  a 
fossil  once  having  disappeared  never  re- 
appears in  any  later  stratum. 

From  these  novel  facts  Smith  drew  the 
common -sense  inference  that  the  earth 
had  had  successive  populations  of  crea- 
tures, each  of  which  in  its  turn  had  be- 
come extinct.  He  partially  verified  this 
inference  by  comparing  the  fossil  shells 
with  existing  species  of  similar  orders,  and 
found  that  such  as  occur  in  older  strata 
of  the  rocks  had  no  counterparts  among 
living  species.  But  on  the  whole,  being 
eminently  a practical  man,  Smith  troubled 
himself  but  little  about  the  inferences 
that  might  be  drawn  from  his  facts.  He 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  using  the  key 
he  had  discovered  as  an  aid  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  geological  map  of 
England  ever  attempted,  and  he  left  to 
others  the  untangling  of  any  snarls  of 
thought  that  might  seem  to  arise  from 
his  discovery  of  the  succession  of  varying 
forms  of  life  on  the  globe. 

He  disseminated  his  views  far  and  wide, 
however,  in  the  course  of  his  journeyings 
— quite  disregarding  the  fact  that  peripa- 
tetics went  out  of  fashion  when  the  print- 
ing-press came  in — and  by  the  beginning 
of  our  century  he  had  begun  to  have  a 
following  among  the  geologists  of  Eng- 
land. It  must  not  for  a moment  be  sup- 
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Cuvier  and  Smith  were  exact  contem- 
poraries, both  men  having  been  born  in 
1769,  that  “fertile  year'’  which  gave  the 
world  also  Chateaubriand,  von  Humboldt, 
Wellington,  and  Napoleon.  But  the 
French  naturalist  was  of  very  different 
antecedents  from  the  English  surveyor. 
He  was  brilliantly  educated,  had  early 
gained  recognition  as  a scientist,  and 
while  yet  a young  man  had  come  to  be 
known  as  the  foremost  comparative  anat- 
omist of  his  time.  It  was  the  anatomical 
studies  that  led  him  into  the  realm  of  fos- 
sils. Some  bones  dug  out  of  the  rocks  by 
workmen  in  a quarry  were  brought  to  his 
notice,  and  at  once  his  trained  eye  told 
him  that  they  were  different  from  any- 
thing he  had  seen  before.  Hitherto,  such 
bones,  when  not  entirely  ignored,  had 
been  for  the  most  part  ascribed  to  giants 
of  former  days,  or  even  to  fallen  angels. 
Cuvier  soon  showed  that  neither  giants 
nor  angels  were  in  question,  but  elephants 
of  an  unrecognized  species.  Continuing 
his  studies,  particularly  with  material 
gathered  from  gypsum  beds  near  Paris, 
he  had  accumulated,  by  the  beginning  of 
our  century,  bones  of  about  twenty-five 
species  of  animals  that  he  believed  to  be 
different  from  any  now  living  on  the 
globe. 

The  fame  of  these  studies  went  abroad, 
and  presently  fossil  bones  poured  in  from 
all  sides,  and  Cuvier's  conviction  that  ex- 
tinct forms  of  animals  are  represented 
among  the  fossils  was  sustained  by  the 
evidence  of  many  strange  and  anomalous 
forms,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  size.  In 
1816  the  famous  Ossements  Fossiles , de- 
scribing these  novel  objects,  was  pub- 
lished, and  vertebrate  paleontology  be- 
came a science.  Among  other  things  of 
great  popular  interest  the  book  contained 
the  first  authoritative  description  of  the 
hairy  elephant,  named  by  Cuvier  the 
mammoth,  the  remains  of  which  had 
been  found  embedded  in  a mass  of  ice  in 
Siberia  in  1802,  so  wonderfully  preserved 
that  the  dogs  of  the  Tungusian  fishermen 
actually  ate  its  fiesh.  Bones  of  the  same 
species  had  been  found  in  Siberia  several 
years  before  by  the  naturalist  Pallas,  who 
had  also  found  the  carcass  of  a rhinoceros 
there,  frozen  in  a mud  bank;  but  no  one 
then  suspected  that  these  were  members 
of  an  extinct  population — they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  transported  relics  of 
the  flood. 

Cuvier,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that 


these  and  the  other  creatures  he  described 
had  lived  and  died  in  the  region  where 
their  remains  were  found,  and  that  most 
of  them  have  no  living  representatives 
upon  the  globe.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
nothing  more  than  William  Smith  had 
tried  all  along  to  establish  regarding 
lower  forms  of  life;  but  great  monsters 
appeal  to  the  imagination  in  a way  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  mere  shells;  so  the 
announcement  of  Cuvier's  discoveries 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  world, 
and  the  Ossements  Fossiles  was  accorded 
a popular  reception  seldom  given  a work 
of  technical  science— a reception  in  which 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  progressive 
geologists  was  mingled  with  the  bitter 
protests  of  the  conservatives. 

In  England  the  interest  thus  aroused 
was  sent  to  fever- heat  in  1821  by  the  dis- 
covery of  abundant  beds  of  fossil  bones  in 
the  stalagmite- covered  floor  of  a cave  at 
Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  which  went  to  show 
that  England  too  had  once  had  her  share 
of  gigantic  beasts.  Dr.  Buckland,  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  recently  established  chair 
of  geology  at  Oxford,  and  the  most  au- 
thoritative English  geologist  of  the  day, 
took  these  finds  in  hand  and  showed  that 
the  bones  belonged  to  a number  of  species, 
including  such  alien  forms  as  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and  hyenas. 

He  maintained  that  all  of  these  creatures 
had  actually  lived  in  Britain,  and  that  the 
caves  in  which  their  bones  were  found 
had  been  the  dens  of  hyenas. 

The  claim  was  hotly  disputed  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  As  late  as  1827  books  were 
published  denouncing  Buckland,  Doctor 
of  Divinity  though  he  was,  as  one  who/ 
had  joined  in  an  “unhallowed  cause, v 
and  reiterating  the  old  cry  that  the  fossils 
were  only  remains  of  tropical  species 
washed  thither  by  the  deluge.  That  they 
were  found  in  solid  rocks  of  in  caves 
offered  no  difficulty,  at  least  /not  to  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Granyille  Penn, 
the  leader  of  the  conservatives,  who  clung 
to  the  old  idea  of  Woodward  and  Cattcuv^ 
that  the  deluge  had  dissolved  the  entire 
crust  of  the  earth  to  a paste,  into  which 
the  relics  now  called  fossils  had  settled. 
The  caves,  said  Mr.  Penn,  are  merely  the 
result  of  gases  given  off  bv  the  carcasses 
during  decomposition — great  air-bubbles, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  pasty  mass  becoming 
caverns  when  the  waters  receded  and  the 
paste  hardened  to  rocky  consistency. 

But  these  and  such  like  fanciful  views 
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were  doomed  even  in  jhy  da  v of  their  til-  fluids  most  have  required  vast  peyfetfe  of 
•-iemnce.  Almidy  i«i  other  gigatrlie  time  -fur  the  prodortioa  . and.  growth’  of 
eivn'Uii'es.  (driasPn.ed  iehth yosufn-nM  HjtjJ  Unm  .murUrss  vonrnn  ions. 

|iU‘sio  >:iu*  ns  by  ‘Cniiyhe;»W\  hud  h>vn»  As  d»w*  for!.*  cavne  1 * * he  ^morally 
lo  livid  \)i  deeper  MVnhi  of  JjMtiah  vor  knomkmtd  as  it  c:i-tnQ  lo  lie  inidto  stood 
aud  these.  :!is:  'Veil  ,is  * «*  b o»(HivU.rs  wUos»'  .in"  addition  Uitft  Hit*  very  matrix  of  ihe 
rennsjn^  \vere  nn(KjrulM‘d  iu  ear  ion*  j>nrhs  rovk  to  yrh<<;b  f-osOs  are  oniihMoi  t.-  u* 

r»{  the  WHi'ul.  horn  ron*h  sf  rawer*  fonn-s  . mao  v erv«*w  nsVii  «mv  eon> 

UpU.rvvu  Mo  >n«;M  ser-jvu::.;U  eonin  s £a)vr-  po-;»s|  of  ihy  ftlXi;iiiis  of  nov  n - •;•••  >pie  mrms 
I V hope  (o  i!o  if  i-iO.i  Jf  no:  parts' one.  *>{:'  [onvoif^mo  . vyhick,  a her  all  is 

liven.  im,  -niivK  i'nvwv  - * onumt  ion  iihU  urn  ih.no  *rhn:.>a!.  eunw  to  the  aid  of  he- 
al- thn  inrmp ■ voi*{<hral>-N  of  tin  “M-stine  • l&V(  »md  ne»-.  M v as  .wwe.Ud  that  i he 

;s«m-  si;,**  la. -fan  a*  f < ; i v M ‘‘a  1 i si * W;v>  horn*-/  { • h i v h \ P a ‘ i U ■ ini»  rpown<ni?  of  ihe-  >v«v/*d 
out;  hv  o-vwn.  <■  y pinrai wie,.  ;>nd  t in-W  > i .!  i i p • rovtA  is  • .1  i;i .•  a a tiirVon * p,y  ,ts pa  join 
so.t.i md  pp  trotn  file  j-onHusaoh  pfpisnirous.deJinct  t'rOi»i>tvm;h4n>{ .!u-r  and 

ti» at  fossil  i'M-o)<!'.:  t<‘)i.  of  pcpuhtiions  front  pn--.v  !•!  ft>rms  JtAVr  rwrn  and  jn  w>d 
aol'iaiK  rvf.»|i’tk  Bor  if  this  \v<*iv  ad*  -.»w;.«y  and  that  in  uhi'ch 

niifpaf.  ? i-ri!  Smdhh  view  !h;U  than*  have  Ih-v*-  < r.  aUow.  lived  Were  of  moonm  va 
lipjeii  ejcri'oiv!'  roij, lions  of  population  hh*.  anyth.  Tfvy hdi>]{  add-  nj^h^an**  idps. 
e<  M,iu  no  SftfiLo«r  i.,-  ||,  rovii.  Nnr«-ouid  it.  >vil{c  ’in-  a.id  «>f  lossil  r< -eo'ni.s  to  rr-.n «;/> 
li*>  in  JonVt  thitl.  ihp  snerf-xo v<*  fVtnn?is,  th<-  ov.j.ori  ,o»  ao  .dea  jam**.  .Uid 

W h'o>iC*  hnli  vidua  I remains  ha\e-  inani  pm  K>iV 'tU<\.  hero  and.  »|n-n.‘  an*v«  her:  ? ton l:ein 
Sirred  »f»  myriad*.  jaipm>«.:oton>  Oxtipdfc  Imd  *im  va yWd  vydjr  ihe  ^yfitljnfnUihp  of 
sp^ies  hy  Umdsar?4»‘  4hd  tens  of  flam-  geirm.^  long  before  the  seiedfr  paleon 


Titfe  TtIK  Utygft  :hSWt  QF  EOr.AJsJt tM($ 


twlogy  eamo  }au>  evishmcc  The  Bm(* 
tftmarj  pioposition  .that.  tom*  ik  Jou^  hnit 
been  &h&u&&nt!  hyatnmk 

the  dose  ftf  fltchlVr^  il'thvt  i>f  ouf^eounyv 
geologists  1 1 ail  heiroo  to  *y<  iyU  <*i  " |||  ' ■ 
and  V*  u uiotd  avnik  •!  ^vli.13  sjl miK 

id  riiy  'vVll  i (*1  \ t li;4t;r  jh-ed  eoessoiW  bad  inK 
served  for  days  and  de^eh •>. 

Mi. 

A mT  hW  a fjU^iion  pi*e^ed  Toy 
solution.  If  die  earth  .lutk  hen?  uihrObmd 
L>v/.SiJ^hkki  ve  WflMtltflfiHUH  >lf.  i>ei ogk  tr»^ 


r-,U»iie!-.  how  ' hii  ve  all  t hrs<*  r.feahVre^ 
i 5 1 th-eu  (K  «-d  2 | hat  tpe^taoK  );n:vr\ 
secojed  i.o.  p«*^>r  ut  no ul iHh  ioi  a •*  it  yak 
;Mif.  ai  hand  by  the  a}tpii«‘.»i  ion 

. ::V'lJ  tfowh  Tla>  jCjdItiU^|: 

y imU-VM-  ihrir  ci.rVii^  mjj0im  of  cveuno 

-ViMCl  hr v ■(•■  hud  ''.«rn  <v«w  pre* 

• •»it  ihr  «,:,  fc  Mod  past  tfifriH  were  f$j$  .«:* 
reyeio  t oo*  - ihul  i-i  wiuouv  eiwMis  <h<- 

r*;ir|li  b;*d'  Um-i«  no  S 'VIII-  o f ;j  *v  i*i , I caU;>~ 


that  huvem>  parade]  n*  d* 

;: it, >n  t baltk fed  lii 

sj»e«  rotation  pf  whatever  Wi£&-  .*>•. 

t < iled  iu  in  iixjdanalion  of  Ue  dest<  t^^ 

MoO  'of  tlt«*ko  VliilHtu  r5f ev*i  jiu^.y, 

which  now,  lh:.u»ks  i«f  srj.Mirr,  ronf?  fr<iM 

itJimr  ahv^rpiil  ..klvmhher 

but  .il.su  vjk  •?!]«:(!  1 ami  -:jv  I h«,nvT:  l prove*  u 
divh  :Vs  SjVK  i nk.odvp yNv4iH«!^V^2lj<J^  ftfasjieat 
host*:,  it  vV;jU>  k&ub  imyabeeh  exterminated 
M ‘.olervrds  or  odd  miliums  of  ywiiv  he 
the  rurnrrvnr.e  of  jhitUest rbphpv  of  which 
Utc  Mo-itic  (h  luyo  is  On*  laK-sL  btp.  jjtff 
(nips  rml  tlV  UM. 

Thi^  yxptanaMoh  had  fullest  wumdt 

of  .wu-iitilie  :o ! S f »■.  * ;i  1 \ **n\  H't*  had  prof 

’ m-ed  In p.  rhtskieai  W<a*L  \S  b h a sj?e<Mihi> 
t-i v««  ahoM  \<mv  rXlU* 

wars  :<)f.r  h.'H  l\S rrf/af/oa.s  flu  fjh>hr*  <> 

iOU)?uVn,s  m*  raiasO-ophixUi.  :.c:d  whots^  ?£**:; 
iVilfy  kustahik  the  aoeary/  And 
lotu);  hiv,  ,;mT  loi*{*'MriOst  hdloa^r  ;n'iv>s 
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the  'Qh&iiix# ipiti&g&tifc  even  beyond  lit©  <a m t enipoca t*y 

toaster.  naming  tlm  work  hi  which  hr  in.  adjust:  itself  to.'  ti»6  of.  past 

dec  fjiteh  |lio  Khkuak  hsssiis,  IMignixi*  ’ages  of  im-mnprehen*dj>]*  extent,  each,  ter* 
i)U\*vi<r,i*r . or  proof*  of  n ffuirerml  m mated  by  a iu*  strophe -da  the  Xi’iu'hism 
fifihtgV.  Both  liiw'  authorises  suptttife'd  type..  when  ,;\  jrjan  appeared  who  matte 
kin  creatures  \vhosfc  re  n nuns  I hov  Mudied  the  'utterly  hewd dm  -mg  asserikm  that  Uie 
f.o  have  perished  suddenly'  hi  the  mighty  geo ! oga#ayl • hteeor  d , • ih $ i.e ad  o.f  pruvino-  mi- 
Booil  whose  ^wfpl  cumrril,  a*  tljtey  sup-  ^Ln‘ t tjie 

po.so.ih  gouged  out  the  iimdern  valleys,  f?urth  s |htsit.  histOvyv.,o>y^. 'h.o  warrant  to 
ami  hurled  “md:  blocks  of  granite  broad*  the  prekmNKOis  uf  aliy  omversal  capis- 
cast  over  the  huid,  Ami  they  invoked  trophe  whatever  m ,-ur  or 
similar  fi<#nh>  for  the  vxlermuiauon  of  ?Chife  kM ukvelast  was  Charted  ‘tjell,  the 
J roo  v li  >u  3 popi?  1 u M mis-  SexkcJknum  who  was  soph  Xp  he  fatuous 

Ik,  1$  U*tik.  s6iy  hti lie  <r date  >hs  hful  11  ^ ^ t*  f ^ i ohh'is-  ti  me  As 

met:  with  only  ij.mflhWi  apgjfo^l.  &f  * Uie  ^Wh  he  K*id  beyo/hfe  imi/uctiwHh 

itieif  kttora rice,  fcec&ii&y  then  thk  1&V  IV^e  of  The  lfkM^yH4n  plWj[>OSUKff}; 
eoniterr  a! i v e majority  of  mankind  did  tUfii  prcse-lH-  causes  t\l<s  OP*  with  those 
not  oooeede ' Unit  there  had  been  si  pin*  that  ju\oi)uml  the  past  changes  of  the 
rniity  of  population*  or  reyolmiHiiso  kul  globe,  a > » c)  hw  earned  rlmt  pietv  .to  what 
now  that  the  belief  in  past  gecuogw  yt]r^  . k corn'd  ml  to  be  its  logical  conclusion, 
hail  ceased  to  he  a hereby,  the  recurring  To  ins  mind  this  ervibndikl  the  thought 
r*-t  l:t rophe.s  v.i  Mid  great  pa  h‘onl <doe  kf>.  of  eara^Ma>|»ioe  ^'honyes  in  eitiu-r  ilior*- 
v\  i5 i e aecHpfed  uitli  acclaim.  For  the  gakic  or  organ ie  v orlds. 
liiouitMi  t seif*  I fee  ;i  i id  u-adiuoti'  were  ot  ou*\  But  to  deny  eata^rophism  was  to  sn^* 

^pd;^3hw  was  a c^xicimver^y,  ex-  gdst  a i-dyolutioh  in  dhricut  timugiit. 

eqd  indeed  hi  M.mse  oot  ly  ojg  skirmish  • , N’mlless  fo  say  sue!)  re voi  ahmi  could  not 
!«m-s  of  ihought  vvhiMicr  mws  froth  head  ha  cdheted  wiijiuot  a long  cnatyikfc.  Far 
quarters  viols  not  pcroieaie.  till  U has  a store  of  yeuv^  the  utailer  was  urgaeu 
become,  aocknt  history  at  i Is  source.  pro  ausJ  con.  o! Urn  vvilli  inost  lUiSjCa’nLidr- 

The  truce; however,  was  not  . A me  re  outline  of  the  hvtntm- 
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versy  would  fill  a volume;  yet  the  essen- 
tial facts  with  which  Lvell  at  last  estab- 
lished his  proposition,  in  its  bearings  on  the 
organic  world,  may  be  epitomized  in  few 
words.  Tiie  evidence  which  seems  to  tell 
of  past  revolutions  is  the  apparently  sud- 
den change  of  fossils  from  one  stratum 
to  another  of  the  rocks.  But  Lyell  show- 
ed that  this  change  is  not  always  com- 
plete. Some  species  live  on  from  one 
alleged  epoch  into  the  next.  By  no  means 
all  the  contemporaries  of  the  mammoth 
are  extinct,  and  numerous  marine  forms 
vastly  more  ancient  still  have  living  rep- 
resentatives. 

Moreover,  the  blanks  between  strata  in 
any  particular  vertical  series  are  amply 
tilled  in  with  records  in  the  form  of  thick 
strata  in  some  geographically  distant  se- 
ries. For  example,  in  some  regions  Silu- 
rian rocks  are  directly  overlaid  by  the 
coal  measures;  but  elsewhere  this  sudden 
break  is  filled  in  with  the  Devonian  rocks 
that  tell  of  a great  44  age  of  fishes.”  So 
commonly  are  breaks  in  the  strata  in  one 
region  filled  up  in  another,  that  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  record  shown 
by  any  single  vertical  series  is  of  but 
local  significance — telling,  perhaps,  of  a 
time  when  that  particular  sea  bed  oscil- 
lated above  the  water-line,  and  so  ceased 
to  receive  sediment  until  some  future  age 
when  it  had  oscillated  back  again.  But 
if  this  be  the  real  significance  of  the  seem- 
ingly sudden  change  from  stratum  to 
stratum,  then  the  whole  case  for  catastro- 
phism  is  hopelessly  lost;  for  such  breaks 
in  the  strata  furnish  the  only  suggestion 
geology  can  offer  of  sudden  and  cata- 
strophic chauges  of  wide  extent. 

When  evidence  from  widely  separated 
regions  is  gathered,  said  Lyell,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  numberless  species  that 
have  been  exterminated  in  the  past  have 
died  out  one  by  one,  just  as  individuals 
of  a species  die,  not  in  vast  shoals;  if 
whole  populations  have  passed  away,  it 
has  been  not  by  instantaneous  extermina- 
tion, but  by  the  elimination  of  a species 
now  here  now  there,  much  as  one  genera- 
tion succeeds  another  in  the  life  history 
of  any  single  species.  The  causes  which 
have  brought  about  such  gradual  exter- 
minations, and  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages 
have  resulted  in  rotations  of  population, 
are  the  same  natural  causes  that  are  still 
in  operation.  Species  have  died  out  in 
the  past  as  they  are  dying  out  in  the  pres- 
ent, under  influence  of  changed  surround- 


ings, such  as  altered  climate,  or  the  mi- 
gration into  their  territory  of  more  mas- 
terful species.  Past  and  present  causes 
are  one — natural  law  is  changeless  and 
eternal. 

Such  was  the  essence  of  the  Huttonian 
doctrine,  which  Lyell  adopted  and  ex- 
tended, and  with  which  his  name  will 
always  be  associated.  Largely  through 
his  efforts,  though  of  course  not  without 
the  aid  of  many  other  workers  after  a 
time,  this  idea — the  doctrine  of  uni  form i- 
tarianism,  it  came  to  be  called — became 
the  accepted  dogma  of  the  geologic  world 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  our  century. 
The  catastrophists,  after  clinging  madly 
to  their  phantom  for  a generation,  at  last 
capitulated  without  terms;  the  old  heresy 
became  the  new  orthodoxy,  and  the  way 
was  paved  for  a fresh  controversy. 

IV. 

The  fresh  controversy  followed  quite 
as  a matter  of  course.  For  the  idea  of 
catastrophism  had  not  concerned  the  de- 
struction of  species  merely,  but  their  in- 
troduction as  well.  If  whole  faunas  had 
been  extirpated  suddenly,  new  faunas  had 
presumably  been  introduced  with  equal 
suddenness  by  special  creation;  but  if 
species  die  out  gradually,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  species  may  be  presumed  to 
be  correspondingly  gradual.  Then  may 
not  the  new  species  of  a later  geological 
epoch  be  the  modified  lineal  descendants 
of  the  extinct  population  of  an  earlier 
epoch? 

The  idea  that  such  might  be  the  case 
was  not  new.  It  had  been  suggested 
when  fossils  first  began  to  attract  con- 
spicuous attention;  and  such  sagacious 
thinkers  as  Buffo  n and  Kant  and  Goethe 
and  Erasmus  Darwin  had  been  disposed 
to  accept  it  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Then,  in  1809,  it  had 
been  contended  for  by  one  of  the  early 
workers  in  systematic  paleontology,  Jean 
Baptiste  Lamarck,  who  had  studied  the 
fossil  shells  about  Paris  while  Cuvier 
studied  the  vertebrates,  and  who  had  been 
led  by  these  studies  to  conclude  that  there 
had  been  not  merely  a rotation  but  a pro- 
gression of  life  on  the  globe.  He  found 
the  fossil  shells — the  fossils  of  inverte- 
brates, as  he  himself  had  christened  them 
— in  deeper  strata  than  Cuvier  s verte- 
brates; and  he  believed  that  there  had 
been  long  ages  when  no  higher  forms 
than  these  were  in  existence,  and  that  in 
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b‘U ' fftdfe,  «v  it 


';.;.';:J  01  sindi . ft  ,i}v>. H;^ht . A*  ibis  ■ %’«s 

i»upe]e^sl^  fhiW$)^:Wi  \uV  **  'g0>  *£&*'*&& 
t)mt  ii mi  bn?d  ibV'  toi'  *>f  eXtruict  &$&•■' 

yzivz,,  and  Im id  ly  •«<>  »q  the  g^rfbU^ii 

tliiit' hc7*0>U*d  5 bid  tl  had 

been  ktqrt  tin vo  by  bm*  and  .there  an  i*d- 
utoiKUis  fmd  d*vd»  *jn  «l  i.m«  Tidm d Hf dh^v  . Xftt'nle.  1 i .. J J 
n ader  irj  tliitn*  de> if  pi  isut*  g*d  i«irrqan  d if » ^ 


way  for  its  uit>ra  respect fui 


HYKAcayvs,  on  nv#mxQ  tihinoceiU?*;  fuom  soltreux  Wyoming. 
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sideratiom  Re^td'fui  was  tht?  tenccPtd  dtedvine  Pf  science  leps  ffiatv 

fiven  ft  by  JLyeU  in  Hftfch  mnirring  ode  h;d  f a* .^nnlnry  ugo  “ . '*\y  p ’ 

lion  of  Iiis-  Prutrf.jt.leH,  but  *mvh  < m ^e  te  Tins  fte'my  «<l  spec » a*  cr-*:uwi,  more 

erution  ted  in  ks . niopmtih  -d  Vryc-Mmi.  ovmc  *-x«dtiited  On  *.Mi  ivm  ,f* 

I n its  place  LvOi  put  f< *rwm-d  a Hmdi>  um;urMHUrn«nem  <:*■  m-rU  exrlurOA  ca\  } 
tied  hypothesis  of  spociid  CHatem  Ha  1 hun^h  om'jM  tfdoUei'n  nf"  He  linn-  dte  ant. 
assumed  tJ/kt  from  lime  n>  time.  na  **cm  to  (n*  u^ir  uf  >iiv  neamipurHhUty 
the  (Axt  limn  fun*  bjf  a specif  i»>uJ  l?dr  «p  teic  i u»  i^-r-  k may  )?<  mmhh**! 
worn,  so  to  speak,  for  it  new  *iK\etev.  .wte  Hmt  **¥Vte  I, veil  juniM-lf  fully  |»n.*hfctei 
S.mdi  new  suedes  Had  been  omitcd  ifa  it.  H (maJhI  •u^a/Vk'  KO  A--aj'V  from  <be 
novo;  mud  in*  that  fciteU  infers-  dilemma.  for  if-  m-incd'  ue  bun  11;$. I the 

-spasmodic  impulses  nt  m;ord  ..in  jtW|  H>rk>  teeaUv disproved the 

m united  jluMicsel  ves  TMWUttey .s  «|UUo  a,s  dlteruitei  vr  kten  by:  pm hyAis,  A ad 

f»\' «|tT*'.ntly  ;i>  at  d/ny*  time  m thfc  past  ulmoA  wish  m\&  twmoro  due  putemod*. 
He.  did  hoi  <a?  in  .m>  many  words  ihuu  ttii  gters  of  the  -.Mi* mined  the.  lenten, 

one  peed  Ueb^fri-teteed  h* ffo>  ;wrr«v  te  b;  (jAv^n,  Jtp,n$&isi.. 
see  a.  new  .specks  of  de*;r:  h>r  oxiHiipte,  Forbes,  ivpinliated  the  utea  ms 
come  up  out.  of  the.  ground ' before  jm:n-4  . lied  I y as  thdr  £iv:u  predecessor  Oh  v wr 
^ * ■ ' * V; ' , V • • 1^1  done  in  iW 

SoUH>  of  tifAfii  did.nnierd  (‘fmif  ink1- 


iiHs ' ^bjvi^k 


- rj/ie. 

seemed 

Bm . »t u<  j apjw^mi  -a  kdoi: 
^vJuc}y,  tntl  dvkiin^  \nifnmih 

>Adi<  p;0  coot  in  up  y.  y <•*  entdatiiexi  a 
ckkt>fpr  liuii  tcy»r:u  UhJ  41  h*  o to^Vcif  ^ 
f^cnni  i»i  :>U  aUo^e'Owe  how  Jjpid 
The  hook  was  Ciundes  I eo  'viu  ^ C>a 
gift  nf  Speciet/t he  chapter*  that  ^o?a 
deefn!  citation  of  xhe ^ ’ jinp^rfiv  ^oah 
of  the  fit’olo^ieal  Record/'  In  viiis 
epoch 'indkin^  chapter  lhna\  it ^ shi.A^ 
what  eoudjlihns must  provtnl  m tvfiy 
pri Ten  plpioe  in  ordm'  that  fo^ils  sha I i 
be  formed.  l»o\v  uunsna!  such  eohdir 
tons  mv.  and  )>dw  jvudiahh'  it  i>;  that 
fossil*  once  eiY.dterldts:!  in  sedinien  t of 


cniT0t 

a Sea  ted  Wtli  he  (leslrored  by  uVeta 
niorpho$f|'  of  tl<^  rocks,  or  by: 
dattod  whc*n  the 

ahdyA  Hie  vvater-icvei.  ..  A^At  fo  ihiW 

k -ih<f; m&t  oiijyt'^aU) 

to  gel  free/'  like /VlhHoi/a  lion,  pf  the  earth  bars  been  explored  ^i.ad'o/; 
ted.-  h’ift  theory  'implied  as  terteh.  And  cully,  he  my*,  amt  it  V»ee«>mw<  cteiu'  \Uu\ 
that  Uicoev  lei  it.  he  noted.  Was  not  the  the  pa h-ontedoicical  record  as  we  now  jxc;.* 
theory  of  Icrell  alone,  but  of  metriy  kfl  sw;s  »l  s},r:,w^  hut  a mere  fi-ag'imou5  of  u.h 
h rs  assec kites  i?t  the  |ret>hvcic  "Avorld-  past  history  .of  marauisms  on  the  e?iri]j 
TliCO*  is  pm-haps  no  nHiev  fact  !-hat.  will  li  is  a hishu'V . ‘ irn perfectly  kc]U  ami 
deni- IPnnc  to  one  so  vividly  jlie  advance  v;r\it<  i>  m u clian^iiisc  dialect.  Of  t his 
)n  thought  of  vme  own  geimruUofi Pis*  the  ru.siury  We  possess  the  last  vtdnme  altme, 
r^cohvctjon  that  so  crudty  so  almost  mi-  rekdun^  mdy.io  two  ur  three  count  nos 
Hiinkid.te  a .conception  co.iid  ha  ve  hecu  Of  :ih&  volume  only  here  and  then*  * 
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‘short  chapter  has  been  preserved,  and  of  forms  hud  been  dbeovercu  over  and  over; 
*<Kh  page  onlyliereand  there  a few  no  that , is?  fia;me  hut  rme  example,  Owen 

^ |)iUeoijtok‘grfel  to  4ogm al^e  from  had  irmn  hhte-^tfh  the  mdofvx  ti net  sp.e- 
jfttfcli  u iwil  would  be  i Vs  rpesh,  thinks,  di*ts,  tu  v Vfc  by  £rndu  fmim  Um  >p- 
as  '"for  ii  naluruk&t  to  land  for  Avis  mm-  p4»%tiily-  between  tjhg  /pig 

'ttte* fjiv.: a.  barreti • pc?m l of  Auhl  raj  t* • ;,h»'  the  ..ronrl  " Ov;va.  iuoreaver,  had. 

•then  discuss  the  liumber  :md  riuig'c  of  its  been  led  n*  sj^ak  »vju-i*h'»il  r of  th«  4*  j|f§|| 
product  n m*  M er:tln,iu{  /rums'*  »«f  ti.VLimll  ummakv  and 

Thb%  ciUiion  of  observations,  which  Agassiz  had  caUed  them  v.‘  synthetic  or 
•whrm  once  pouted  vnt  .see  i tied  almost  prophetic  types/'  these  * err  an*  clearly:  im- 
self evakui,  epftm  hit  er  v<d;*i  ion  to  the  plying  :*  that  such  forms  an/iti  fact  inter- 
^cnlhgieui  In  bur  >?1  ur died  viev?  •mediate  or  »mimeefctHg  links.”  Darwin 

->>jT jy f fhhk - lixi  it  -;/*##  . himself  had  sirnwh  some  years  before  that 
It  wok  'r^dfed  th;p  Cuvier  the  fossil 


H HPJB  H | m I . m I I mi  H ) ate, 

/bad  berm  oD  1 ^ ^ D i atievturvlew;  io  the /f&iMiftjg'  adfhtkfeM 

for  some  of  the  first  fossil  creaOprvs  he  il.Ui't  eont.im.mi  - edriitoies  predominai inirf 
examined  ..and:  that  Ducklaiud  had  noted  fur  example,  in  So  mb  AiWmm  *00!  mer 
that  rhe  noud&script  forms  were  ir.it.erme*.  supials  in  Ausiral-iH.'  nhsewers  hud 

.Ante  in  structure  between  allied  rxistinir  noted  that  recent  slnO;*  o very  where  show 
orders.  More  recently  *Uicli‘  iMtermedi.de;  a fossil  fad  mi  more,  nearly  like  theesist- 
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A ml  l b<‘>ontrov<?rsy  waged 
•over  ibe  age  of  tjif:  iwwh  S*;m1  iuA 

n more  bitter.  *b«i.  over;  i*;j Uvt »•<>. 

fi*  ;•-!*>  • uoi  r[nqtfe  acnm^tn«Jw\  tiuui 
Ul&lt  xv loci i now  ra^vl  ffVi'V  Ehn  tjpife.'. 
1km  >rf  tub  Of 

The  rnu-o.m  in, |j  i »n |vl icr/i ?< vij - fat  he- 
■:ym0  ,tbtv  hound*  nf  imh-rtoriolr^v; 

T$&  UilJUl  y»t  pro. 

fceniej  ■ jF>ud  Web  d ru w y;  frum 
older  fiyhfcy  but  by  vmninftfj'.  ^pd>»enfc 
the  r^tOrd ; iu  : 1 hi*  I'pckshb^bt  f ur- 
.n.i-sU  a U*St  of  }jm  truth  $fe  |j$| 

sity  <;f  the  hypmm-vi  v *y  ](»<  .who 
injects  iJ us  v i>*  XVv  uf v 4b%;^>Tj^e  K*cii$b £ 
$$  the  ^''oluy b.';>.l  r'M’oo!/  ^uid  Ib*r- 
v^th  the 

Oteon/*' ; :j  ‘ ' 

' V i [ I » Mninpluny  more  i)mn  m en- 
vri.vorU'O  VjnwvuVr<v  j*uk»onlolo- 

luetvdl  t#  tUj*  words  m 

iUe  toekVM>  inquire  i\I»aT  eviikuioe  m 
pnmf  or  r<  fo i a bon  murid  bo  found 
in  unread  puyes  of  Urn  ■*: gre:U  >t.one 
book/*  Ann  as  murht  ...bay*.  been  ex- 
mro-d  norny  wmd.V  bnu^  thus  pro- 
new  evhieuW,  sric.h 
ndt  hm^  wHhi,eJC 
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mg  onethup  do  more  aneieht  sttatu  ;nntl 
that,  fossils  front  any  tw<# 
strata  a re  f kr  ru pry  cJbSrly  reUtiUl  In  e*kfh  t 
other  than  any  l he  fossils  of  txvtv i'enlAW  WH 

jWm  _ # 

formation  beiu<r.  ‘ infixed,  in  ti : 'wide  view,  in  tin*  p.abho — a chapter  w hk'U'  for 

itiievmednile  be l ween  pwedmtf  and  $UV-  the  ibsl  time  houojhi  rnun.'ndn  die  sipt-y 
ff&evlin#  faunas.  in  1K-3V*  I>r  bbtloom-u  He  disi  niumdiicd 

So  su^erlive  were  all  -those  oWrv.n- . 3^ni.i?h  paiemiUfooisj  matle  a vWfr  to 
fk?ns  mmm  lUtl  Hb»niueu  Itiuler  of  i rexilbr  in  llw  vaiirs  of  Hi»  -onooo.  in 
t)«e  worhi.  -after  - reaitoo/  Ivat-  nted  bv  f<utorb  .'that  bn*  W’th-o.-tde  Urdu  re 

tv i ids  mia(iof,sT  felt  abb-  Lo  4lrop  hi>;  own  bud  Wen  .sent  oui  from  t)n*re  by  M {knur her 
er-ass  explanation  s.,f  the  rnuodudiou  of  dex  Perth*?*.  Tln  se  t epio-is  1,;h1  lo  ho  p i t ! i 
species,  am)  adopt  tbe  tyanSirtMiatioii  by-  (be  ah^nl  iindm^  of  fluH  impbuneuhv 
yoibe-w,  thus  rumuitug  the  doctrine  clearly  tin*  work  of  .in.an.  m ondi. curbed 

of‘  urn?onniia»‘noa>tM{  Ur  (ho  full  pmpor-  ^mvci  beds,  in  ilm  midst  nf  Tossi)  y^mnhrs 
lions  in  whieb  Lumitrek  i*ad  :;<su reived  it  of  the  mnru root h and  other  esiinci,  ;.»o- 
liiilf  » romiiy  before.'  Not  all  pulton-  mats  I>r  Faleotn  r was  so  rnncb  itTo 
UvUensfit  could  follow  idin  dit  one»e  of  pressed  with  wSiaf.  be  saw  that  he  i»red 
course:  (he  proof  was  liot  yet  sidbcieui-  Ids - ^uoH ry peul  Probs^or . I*» es<  o icK 
ly  dettmnslraUve  for  ilini;  biu  ait  were  io  A»d>i- vil In  /o»<[  tbor<>nyi»ly  .uicevd'- 

shaken  in  t.b;  sc»  min^  seruriiy  of  tlicir  gn\r  the  suhjrc;  P»M*V^s».r  ] j>  svieje 
lorrner  position,  wbieb  is  always  a n.m  eotnpji^dv  will)  the  >'Mibd>oraf i»»n  of  Mr. 
O-ssury  >t;i  ifC  ifl  the  pri»jn*e>,*  .of  tlionybl.  Jplflt  Kv.mu  ami' tin*  .eporf  n bit-h  (J-.o- 
And  |>opnl,n*  inien-si  In  lb*-  matter  was  pab-Mipoh mm b-  of  (i,-eu*  mvesiie-it;- 
raist-d  to  xvjot*  beat  in  a Iwiniidny,  lk>u  br«»u«jil  lit*  vd.jtrt  of  the  er'  vlLr. 

>h>.  for  (be  third  lone  in  thb  n,rsl.  ce«»-  jiilitont  bntmrn -fossils  at  Abbeville .prom-' 

tury.  of  its  ■evu^ience.  |job-..udph;*^;y  ipeutlv ' befuj-e  l It*-  public,  wln-n-us  U;e 

Called  upon  to  piny  a leadmy  ruioin  y pfddica!  ions  of  the  original  discoverer,; 
con  ti  v><fersy'  w bust.*  interns!.,  evouped  ibr  In.viudfer  ties  JYr!  be^.bnarmtr  dale  of  ltd? 
bf*y:dikl  .th’ft  bv>ii fcfcl ?»f  sued  Attd^ih^Fi^n^^dy  A 
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peel  **as  thtte. gi  to .f  h«s <yu  pren 1 -ci>Ht Vo-  , l.S&SV  its  humiin 

i\  *is  dnuhted  by  some  of  the  wilav:^.'  am' 
As  1>j\  Fuieormr  re m a r k ed . gf-ol OSTV  -was • th&F ln>vvev;*r*. ^ no  present-  «]t^- 

mnv  jutssmy  U) cotiirti  (.he  fefcirpV  mdeal  tern 

f U?a  )‘Mssr*ii  in  the  agv  '**'r  Crain  Tins  find  koi  ved  to  YeeFj]. 

Teu  BiU  tnv  limes  were  ehamjred  si  nee.  yv-nh  fresh  Idea  ore  sorneot/M-ry.Mrttm 
flm  day  TlnMrtiu*  atilbOi  (*r  tin*  ./»/ n'n'tjnr'S  that  kmi  been-  rnmk*  in  Frnm*e  amt  it-! 
y\a?>  innuhlett  Uerure  lie-*  Ckm^pj'vmtiym  of  gium  a ' Inn^' v^unraliot*  far-lit  ry  f»lA 
the  T tide x.  ami  naSr*  Itrdr:>:  Pi'olriWtrv  whoso  {marine  bml  hillmrm  h-  etr  i^ 
rum  conk)  ?i iifti}.  tc  hide  fe>m  eager  hu*  m>red.  In  182B  i\fM\  Touriml. ami  F’hns- 
-man  «y,’s  >.m*t«  rtf  the  genhmie  Moyy  , t»d  had  made  I miepemlrnt  disem Hues  of 

■as  l arc  hud  * pared . Eager  ..  *yv hat  they  believed  to  in*  human  fossils  iu 

searchers  'v;'.i-i-  niriitiiif  tin?  leaves  ivuh  tile  eaves  of  the  sou  tie  of  France*.  ami.  in 
removed  xreti  Fvbry where.  i*m|  with  do  1827  l>iv  BelnifnFHm  had  found'  in  the 
smalt  itleiKOV  of  MteeD-ss.  In , partic.uhiry  e\ave  ot.  Engis,  in  VV^oyhaJia.  Fi^il  Ernes 
tmvirn  uUjtehed  just  at  this  time  to  ajiu-  of  even  yeeim-e  siguitteanee,.  Sc  Inner*, 
mtfu  skulL  which  jDr.FdhlrnH  haul  discoy-  ling's  ^Aplomunns  had  -hfcJSti  matin* 
eml  iu  a i-aye  &l  NrundFriUui  Iwow  khr*&  tte  Minutet  eare.aud  p&iaouoe.  A.f  KfUrls 
year's  before— a>- era ti turn  wiimh  iuu*  ever  lit*.-  hurt  iduud  lunmui  Ernes,  melhfluig 
since  beett  femous  us  t he  Nemider{j/&1  wftk - lb ose  of  exiitiet 


Tne  wcestuwi,  imuii  nure  wouse 

Ut-tjib'  .»v  (o  iw-m.  e h*»  \ifrr*.  Mi-uv 
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though  of  far  different  origin.  The  oracu- 
lar voice  of  Cuvier  had  declared  against 
the  authenticity  of  all  human  fossils. 
Some  of  the  bones  brought  him  for  ex- 
amination the  great  anatomist  had  pet- 
tishly pitched  out  of  the  window,  declar- 
ing them  fit  only  for  a cemetery,  and 
that  had  settled  the  matter  for  a gener- 
ation : the  evidence  gathered  by  lesser 
workers  could  avail  nothing  against  the 
decision  rendered  at  the  Delphi  of  Science. 
But  no  ban,  scientific  or  canonical,  can 
long  resist  the  germinative  power  of  a 
fact,  and  so  now,  after  three  decades  of 
suppression,  the  truth  which  Cuvier  had 
buried  beneath  the  weight  of  his  ridicule 
burst  its  bonds,  and  fossil  man  stood  re- 
vealed, if  not  as  a flesh  and  blood,  at  least 
as  a skeletal  entity. 

The  reception  now  accorded  our  pre- 
historic ancestor  by  the  progressive  por- 
tion of  the  scientific  world  amounted  to 
an  ovation;  but  the  unscientific  masses, 
on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  their 
usual  fondness  for  tracing  remote  gene- 
alogies, still  gave  the  men  of  Engis  and 
Neanderthal  the  cold  shoulder.  Nor 
were  all  of  the  geologists  quite  agreed 
that  the  contemporaneity  of  these  human 
fossils  with  the  animals  whose  remains 
had  been  mingled  with  them  had  been 
fully  established.  The  bare  possibility 
that  the  bones  of  man  and  of  animals 
that  long  preceded  him  had  been  swept 
together  into  the  caves  in  successive  ages, 
and  in  some  mysterious  way  intermingled 
there,  was  clung  to  by  the  conservatives 
as  a last  refuge.  But  even  this  small 
measure  of  security  was  spon  to  be  denied 
them,  for  in  1865  two  associated  workers, 
Mons.  Edouard  Lartet  and  Mr.  Henry 
Christy,  in  exploring  the  caves  of  Dor- 
dogne, unearthed  a bit  of  evidence  against 
which  no  such  objection  could  be  urged. 
This  momentous  exhibit  was  a bit  of  ivory, 
a fragment  of  the  tusk  of  a mammoth,  on 
which  was  scratched  a rude  but  unmis- 
takable outline  portrait  of  the  mammoth 
itself.  If  all  the  evidence  as  to  man’s  an- 
tiquity before  presented  was  suggestive 
merely,  here  at  last  was  demonstration ; 
for  the  cave-dwelling  man  could  not  well 
have  drawn  the  picture  of  the  mammoth 
unless  he  had  seen  that  animal,  and  to 
admit  that  man  and  the  mammoth  had 
been  contemporaries  was  to  concede  the 
entire  case.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
full  import  of  this  most  instructive  work 
of  art  came  to  be  realized,  scepticism  as  to 


man’s  antiquity  was  silenced  for  all  time 
to  come. 

In  the  generation  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  drawing  of  the  cave-dweller  ar- 
tist was  discovered,  evidences  of  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  man  in  an  early  epoch 
have  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  to-day 
the  paleontologist  traces  the  history  of 
our  race  back  beyond  the  iron  and  bronze 
ages,  through  a neolithic  or  polished-stone 
age,  to  a paleolithic  or  rough-stone  age, 
with  confidence  born  of  unequivocal 
knowledge.  And  he  looks  confidently  to 
the  future  explorer  of  the  earth’s  fossil 
records  to  extend  the  history  back  into 
vastly  more  remote  epochs,  for  it  is  little 
doubted  that  paleolithic  man,  the  most 
ancient  of  our  recognized  progenitors,  is 
a modern  compared  to  those  generations 
that  represented  the  real  childhood  of  our 
race. 

Xvi. 

Coincidently  with  the  discovery  of  these 
highly  suggestive  pages  of  the  geologic 
story,  other  still  more  instructive  chap- 
ters were  being  brought  to  light  in 
America.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  in  strata  found 
in  ancient  lake  beds,  records  of  the  terti- 
ary period,  or  age  of  mammals,  had  been 
made  and  preserved  with  fulness  not  ap- 
proached in  any  other  region  hitherto 
geologically  explored.  These  records 
were  made  known  mainly  by  Professors 
Joseph  Leidy,  O.  C.  Marsh,  and  E.  D. 
Cope,  working  independently,  and  more 
recently  by  numerous  younger  paleon- 
tologists. 

The  profusion  of  vertebrate  remains 
thus  brought  to  light  quite  beggars  all 
previous  exhibits  in  point  of  mere  num- 
bers. Professor  Marsh,  for  example,  who 
was  first  in  the  field,  found  300  new  ter- 
tiary species  between  the  years  1870  and 
1876.  Meanwhile,  in  cretaceous  strata,  he 
unearthed  remains  of  about  200  birds  with 
teeth,  600  pterodactyls,  or  flying-dragons, 
some  with  a spread  of  wings  of  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  1500  mosasaurs  of  the  sea- 
serpent  type,  some  of  them  sixty  feet  or 
more  in  length.  In  a single  bed  of  Juras- 
sic rock,  not  larger  than  a good-sized  lec- 
ture-room, he  found  the  remains  of  160 
individuals  of  mammals,  representing 
twenty  species  and  nine  genera;  while 
beds  of  the  same  age  have  yielded  300 
reptiles,  varying  from  the  size  of  a rabbit 
to  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  these  fossils 
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from  the  west  is  not  their  number  but 
their  nature;  for  among1  them  are  nu- 
merous illustrations  of  just  such  inter- 
mediate types  of  organisms  as  must  have 
existed  in  the  past  if  the  succession  of  life 
on  the  globe  has  been  an  unbroken  lineal 
succession.  Here  are  reptiles  with  batlike 
wings,  and  others  with  birdlike  pelves 
and  legs  adapted  for  bipedal  locomotion. 
Here  are  birds  with  teeth  and  other  reptil- 
ian characters.  In  short,  what  with  reptil- 
ian birds  and  birdlike  reptiles,  the  gap  be- 
tween modern  reptiles  and  birds  is  quite 
bridged  over.  In  a similar  way,  various 
diverse  mammalian  forms,  as  the  tapir, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  horse,  are  linked 
together  by  fossil  progenitors.  And  most 
important  of  all,  Professor  Marsh  has  dis- 
covered a series  of  mammalian  remains, 
occurring  in  successive  geological  epochs, 
which  are  held  to  represent  beyond  cavil 
the  actual  line  of  descent  of  the  modern 
horse;  tracing  the  lineage  of  our  one-toed 
species  back  throtigh  two  and  three  toed 
forms;  to  an  ancestor  in  the  eocene  or 
early  tertiary  that  had  four  functional 
toes  and  the  rudiment  of  a fifth. 

These  and  such  like  revelations  have 
come  to  light  in  our  own  time;  are,  in- 
deed, still  being  disclosed.  Needless  to 
say,  no  Index  of  any  sort  now  attempts 
to  conceal  them  ; yet  something  has  been 
accomplished  toward  the  same  end  by  the 
publication  of  the  discoveries  in  Smith- 
sonian bulletins,  and  in  technical  me- 
moirs of  government  surveys.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  results  have  been 
rescued  from  that  partial  oblivion  by 
such  interpreters  as  Professors  Huxley 
and  Cope,  so  the  unscientific  public  has 
been  allowed  to  gain  at  least  an  inkling 
of  the  wonderful  progress  of  paleontology 
in  our  generation. 

The  writings  of  Huxley  in  particular 
epitomize  the  record.  In  1862  he  admit- 
ted candidly  that  the  paleontological  rec- 
ord as  then  known,  so  far  as  it  bears  on 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  development, 
negatives  that  doctrine.  In  1870  lie  was 
able  to  “soften  somewhat  the  Brutus- 
like  severity  ” of  li is  former  verdict,  and 
to  assert  that  the  results  of  recent  re- 
searches seem  “ to  leave  a clear  balance 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution 
of  living  forms  one  from  another/'  Six 
years  later,  when  reviewing  the  work  of 
Marsh  in  America  and  of  Gaiulry  in  Pi- 
kermi,  he  declared  that,  “on  the  evidence 
of  paleontology,  the  evolution  of  many 


existing  forms  of  animal  life  from  their 
predecessors  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis, 
but  an  historical  fact.”  In  1881  he  as- 
serted that  the  evidence  gathered  in  the 
previous  decade  had  been  so  unequivocal 
that,  had  the  transmutation  hypothesis 
not  existed,  “the  paleontologist  would 
have  had  to  invent  it.” 

Since  then  the  del  vers  after  fossils  have 
piled  proof  on  proof  in  bewildering  pro- 
fusion. The  fossil  beds  in  tbe  “bad 
lands  ” of  western  America  seem  inex- 
haustible. And  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  near  relatives  of  the  great  reptiles 
which  Professor  Marsh  and  others  have 
found  in  such  profusion  in  the  West  left 
their  tracks  on  the  mud  flats  — since 
turned  to  sandstone;  and  a few  skeletons 
also  have  been  found.  The  bodies  of  a 
race  of  great  reptiles  that  were  the  lords  of 
creation  of  their  day  have  been  dissipated 
to  their  elements,  while  the  chance  in- 
dentations of  their  feet  as  they  raced 
along  the  shores,  mere  footprints  on  the 
sands,  have  been  preserved  among  the 
most  imperishable  of  the  memory- tablets 
of  the  world. 

Of  the  other  vertebrate  fossils  that  have 
been  found  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
America,  among  the  most  abundant  and 
interesting  are  the  skeletons  of  masto- 
dons. Of  these  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  is  that  which  was  un- 
earthed in  the  bed  of  a drained  lake 
near  Newburg,  New  York,  in  1845.  This 
specimen  was  larger  than  the  existing 
elephants,  and  had  tusks  eleven  feet  in 
length.  It  was  mounted  and  described 
by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and 
has  been  famous  for  half  a century  as  the 
“Warren  mastodon. ” 

But  to  the  student  of  racial  develop- 
ment as  recorded  by  the  fossils,  all  these 
sporadic  finds  have  but  incidental  interest 
as  compared  with  the  rich  Western  fossil 
beds  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
From  records  here  unearthed  the  racial 
evolution  of  many  mammals  lias  in  the 
past  few  years  been  made  out  in  greati-r 
or  less  detail.  Professor  Cope  has  traced 
the  ancestry  of  the  camels  (which,  like 
the  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and  sun- 
dry other  forms  now  spoken  of  as  “Old 
World,”  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
here)  with  much  completeness. 

A lemuroid  form  of  mammal,  believed 
to  be  of  the  type  from  which  man  has  de- 
scended, has  also  been  found  in  these  beds. 
It  is  thought  that  the  descendants  of  this 
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BY  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 


PART  VII. 


“Old  winter  was  gone 

In  his  weakness  back  to  the  mountains  hoar, 
And  the  spring  came  down 
From  the  planet  that  hovers  upon  the  shore 
Where  the  sea  of  sunlight  encroaches 
On  the  limits  of  wintry  night; 

If  the  land,  and  the  air,  and  the  sea, 

Rejoice  not  when  spring  approaches, 

We  did  not  rejoice  in  thee, 

Ginevra !” — Shelley. 


RIFFRATH,  besides  its  natives  and  its 
regular  English  colony  of  residents, 
had  a floating  population,  that  constantly 
changed.  And  every  day  new  faces  were 
to  be  found  drinking  tea  with  Mr.  Beres* 
ford  Duff — and  all  these  faces  were  well 
known  in  society  at  home,  you  may  be 
sure;  and  Bai  ty  made  capital  caricatures 
of  them  all,  which  were  treasured  up  and 
carried  back  to  England;  one  or  two  of 
them  turn  up  now  and  then  at  a sale 
at  Christie's  and  fetch  a great  price.  I 
got  a little  pen-and-ink  outline  of  Cap- 
tain Reece  there,  drawn  before  he  came 
into  the  title.  I had  to  give  forty-seven 
pounds  ten  for  it,  not  only  because  it  was 
a speaking  likeness  of  the  late  Lord  Iron- 
sides as  a young  man,  but  on  account  of 
the  little  “B.  J.”  in  the  corner. 

And  only  the  other  evening  I sat  at 
dinner  next  to  the  Dowager  Countess. 
Heavens  I what  a beautiful  creature  she 
still  is,  with  her  prematurely  white  hair 
and  her  long  thick  neck ! 

And  after  dinner  we  talked  of  Barty — 
she  with  that  delightful  frankness  that 
always  characterized  her  through  life,  I 
am  told : 

“Dear  Barty  Josselin ! how  desperate- 
ly in  love  I was  with  that  man,  to  be 
sure!  Everybody  was — he  might  have 
thrown  the  handkerchief  as  he  pleased  in 
Riff  rath,  I can  tell  you,  Sir  Robert!  He 
was  the  handsomest  man  I ever  saw,  and 
wore  a black  pork-pie  hat  and  a little  yel- 
low Vandyck  beard  and  mustache;  just 
the  color  of  Turkish  tobacco,  like  his 
hair!  All  that  sounds  odd  now,  doesn’t 
it?  Fashions  have  changed — but  not  for 
the  better!  And  what  a figure!  and  such 


fun  he  was,  and  always  in  such  good 
spirits,  poor  boy ! And  now  lie’s  dead, and 
it’s  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  all  the 
world!  Well,  if  he’d  thrown  that  hand- 
kerchief at  me  just  about  then,  I should 
have  picked  it  up — and  you’re  welcome 
to  tell  all  the  world  so,  Sir  Robert!” 

And  next  day  I got  a kind  and  pretty 
little  letter: 

“Dear  Sir  Robert,— I was  quite  seri- 
ous last  night.  Barty  Josselin  was  mes 
premieres  amours!  Whether  he  ever 
guessed  it  or  not  I can’t  say.  If  not,  he 
was  very  obtuse!  Perhaps  he  feared  to 
fall,  and  didu’t  feel  fain  to  climb  in  con- 
sequence. I all  but  proposed  to  him,  in 
fact!  Anyhow  I am  proud  my  girlish 
fancy  should  have  fallen  on  such  a 
man ! 

“I  told  him  so  myself  only  last  year, 
and  we  had  a good  laugh  over  old  times 
— and  then  I told  his  wife,  and  she 
seemed  much  pleased.  I can  understand 
his  preference,  and  am  old  enough  to  for- 
give it  and  laugh— although  there  is  even 
now  a tear  in  the  laughter.  You  know 
his  daughter,  Julia  Mainwaring,  is  my 
godchild;  sometimes  she  sings  her  fa- 
ther’s old  songs  to  me: 

‘“Petit  chagrin  de  notre  enfance 
Ooflte  un  soupir !’ 

“ Do  you  remember? 

“Poor  Ironsides  knew  all  about  it 
when  he  married  me,  and  often  declared 
I have  amply  made  up  to  him  for  that 
and  many  other  things — over  and  over 
again.  II  avait  bien  raison;  and  made 
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of  me  a very  happy  wife,  and  a most  un- 
happy widow. 

“Put  this  in  your  book,  if  you  like. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Julia  Ironsides.” 

Thus  time  flowed  smoothly  and  plea- 
santly for  Barty  all  through  the  summer; 
in  August  the  Royces  left,  and  also  Cap- 
tain Reece;  they  for  Scotland,  lie  for  Al- 
giers, and  appointed  to  meet  again  in 
Riff  rath  next  spring. 

In  October  Lady  Caroline  took  her 
niece  to  Rome,  and  Barty  was  left  behind 
to  his  work,  very  much  to  her  grief  and 
Daphne’s. 

He  wrote  to  them  every  Monday,  and 
always  got  a letter  back  on  the  Saturday 
following. 

Bartv  spent  the  winter  hard  at  work, 
but  with  lots  of  play  between,  and  was 
happy  among  his  painter  fellows  — and 
sketching  and  caricaturing,  and  skating 
and  sleighing  with  the  English  who  re- 
mained in  Dusseldorf,  and  young  von 
this  and  young  von  that.  I have  many 
of  his  letters  describing  this  genial,  easy 
life  — letters  full  of  droll  and  charming 
sketches. 

He  does  not  mention  the  fair  Julia 
much,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
membrance of  her  much  preoccupied 
him,  and  kept  him  from  losing  his  heart 
to  any  of  the  fair  damsels,  English  and 
German,  whom  he  skated  and  danced 
with,  and  sketched,  and  sang  to. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  yet 
lost  his  heart  in  his  life  — not  even  to 
Julia.  He  never  said  much  about  his 
love-making  with  Julia  to  me.  But  his 
aunt  did — and  I listened  between  the 
words,  as  I always*  do.  His  four  or  five 
years’  career  in  London  as  a thorough- 
going young  rake  had  given  him  a very 
deep  insight  into  woman’s  nature — an  in- 
sight rare  at  his  age,  for  all  his  percep- 
tions were  astonishingly  acute,  and  his 
unconscious  faculty  of  sympathetic  ob- 
servation and  induction  and  deduction 
immense. 

And  strange  to  say,  if  that  heart  had 
never  been  touched,  it  had  never  been 
corrupted  either,  and  probably  for  that 
very  reason — that  he  had  never  been  in 
love  with  these  sirens.  It  is  only  when 
time  love  fades  at  last  in  the  arms  of 
lust  that  the  youthful  manly  heart  is 
wrecked  and  ruined  and  befouled. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  Art  should 


be  his  sole  mistress  henceforward,  and 
that  the  devotion  of  a lifetime  would  not 
be  price  enough  to  pay  for  her  favors, 
if  but  she  would  one  day  be  kind.  He 
had  to  make  up  for  so  much  lost  time, 
and  had  begun  his  wooing  so  late!  Then 
he  was  so  happy  with  his  male  friends! 
Whatever  void  remained  in  him  when  his 
work  was  done  for  the  day  could  be  so 
thoroughly  filled  up  by  Henley  and  Ban- 
croft and  Armstrong  and  du  Maurier 
and  the  rest  that  there  was  no  room  for 
any  other  and  warmer  passion.  Work 
was  a joy  by  itself;  the  rest  from  it  as 
great  a joy;  and  these  alternations  were 
enough  to  fill  a life.  To  how  many 
great  artists  had  they  sufficed— and  what 
happy  lives  had  been  led,  with  no  other 
distraction,  and  how  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful ! Only  the  divine  Julia  in  all  the 
universe  was  worthy  to  be  weighed  in 
the  scales  with  these,  and  she  was  not 
for  the  likes  of  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere. 

Besides,  there  was  the  faithful  Martia. 
Punctually  every  evening  the  ever-com- 
forting sense  of  the  north  filled  him  as 
he  jumped  into  bed — and  he  whispered 
his  prayers  audibly  to  this  helpful  spirit, 
or  whatever  it  might  be  that  had  given 
him  a sign  and  saved  him  from  a coward- 
ly deatli,  and  filled  his  life  and  thoughts 
as  even  no  Julia  could. 

And  yet,  although  he  loved  best  to 
forgather  with  those  of  his  own  sex, 
woman  meant  much  for  him!  There 
must  be  a woman  somewhere  in  the 
world — a needle  in  a bottle  of  hay — a 
nature  that  could  dovetail  and  fit  in  with 
his  own;  but  what  a life-long  quest  to 
find  her!  She  must  be  young  and  beau- 
tiful, like  Julia — rien  quo  9a  ! — and  as  kind 
and  clever  and  simple  and  well-bred  and 
easy  to  live  with  as  Aunt  Caroline,  and. 
heavens!  how  many  things  besides,  be- 
fore poor  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere  could 
make  her  happy,  and  be  made  happy  by 
her ! 

So  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere  gave  it  up, 
and  stuck  to  his  work,  and  made  much 
progress,  and  was  well  content  with 
things  as  they  were. 

He  had  begun  late,  and  found  many 
difficulties  in  spite  of  his  great  natural 
facility.  His  principal  stock  in  trade 
was  his  keen  perception  of  human  beauty, 
of  shape  and  feature  and  expression,  male 
or  female — of  face  or  figure  or  movement; 
and  a great  love  and  appreciation  of  hu- 
man limbs,  especially  hands  and  feet. 
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With  a very  few  little  pen-strokes  he 
could  give  the  most  marvellously  subtle 
likenesses  of  people  he  knew;  beautiful 
or  ordinary  or  plain  or  hideous;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  beautiful  people,  just  hinted 
in  mere  outline,  was  so  keen  and  true 
and  fascinating  that  this  extraordinary 
power  of  expressing  it  amounted  to  real 
genius. 

It  is  a difficult  thing,  even  for  a master, 
to  fully  render  with  an  ordinary  steel  pen 
and  a drop  of  common  ink  (and  of  a size 
no  bigger  than  your  little  finger  nail)  the 
full  face  of  a beautiful  woman,  let  us  say, 
or  a child,  in  sadness  or  merriment  or 
thoughtful  contemplation,  and  make  it 
as  easily  and  unmistakably  recognizable 
as  a good  photograph,  but  with  all  the 
subtle  human  charm  and  individuality 
of  expression  delicately  emphasized  in  a 
way  that  no  photograph  has  ever  achieved 
yet. 

And  this  he  could  always  do  in  a min- 
ute from  sheer  memory  and  unconscious 
observation;  and  in  another  few  minutes 
he  would  add  on  the  body  in  movement 
or  repose,  and  of  a resemblance  so  won- 
derful and  a grace  so  enchanting,  or  a 
humor  so  happily,  naively  droll,  that  one 
forgot  to  criticise  the  technique,  which 
was  quite  that  of  an  amateur;  indeed, 
with  all  the  success  he  achieved  as  an 
artist,  lie  remained  an  amateur  all  his 
life.  Yet  his  greatest  admirers  were  among 
the  most  consummate  and  finished  artists 
of  their  day,  both  here  and  abroad. 

It  was  with  his  art  as  with  his  singing: 
both  were  all  wrong,  yet  both  gave  ex- 
traordinary pleasure;  one  almost  feared 
that  regular  training  would  mar  the  gift 
of  God,  so  much  of  the  charm  we  all  so 
keenly  felt  lajT  in  the  very  imperfections 
themselves — just  as  one  loved  him  per- 
sonally as  much  for  his  faults  as  for  his 
virtues. 

44 II  a les  qualites  de  ses  defauts,  le  Beau 
Josselin,”  said  M.  Taine  one  day. 

“Mon  cher,”  said  M.  Renan,  “ses  de- 
fauts sont  ses  meilleures  qualites.” 

So  he  spent  a tranquil  happy  winter, 
and  wrote  of  his  happiness  and  his  tran- 
quillity to  Lady  Caroline  and  Daphne 
and  Ida  and  me;  and  before  he  knew 
where  he  was.  or  we.  the  almond -trees 
blossomed  again,  and  then  the  lilacs  and 
limes  and  horse-chestnuts  and  syringas; 
and  the  fire  flies  flew  in  and  out  of  his 
bedroom  at  night,  and  the  many  night- 
ingales made  such  music  in  the  Hof  gar- 


dens that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  for 
them;  and  other  nightingales  came  to 
make  music  for  him  too— most  memo- 
rable music!  Stockhausen,  Jenny  Ney, 
Joachim,  Madame  Schumann;  for  the 
triennial  Musik  festival  was  held  in  Diis- 
seldorf  that  year  (a  month  later  than 
usual);  and  musical  festivals  are  things 
they  manage  uncommonly  well  in  Ger- 
many. Barty,  unseen  and  unheard,  as 
becomes  a chorus -singer,  sang  in  the 
choruses  of  Gluck’s  Iphigenia , and  heard 
and  saw  everything  for  nothing. 

But  before  this,  Captain  Reece  came 
back  to  Riff  rath,  and,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, Admiral  Royce  and  Lady 
Jane,  and  Julia,  lovelier  than  ever:  and 
all  the  sweetness  she  was  so  full  of  rose 
in  her  heart  and  gathered  in  her  eyes  as 
they  once  more  looked  on  Barty  Josselin. 

He  steeled  and  stiffened  himself  like  a 
man  who  knew  that  the  divine  Julias  of 
this  world  were  for  his  betters — not  for 
him ! Nevertheless,  as  he  went  to  bed, 
and  thought  of  the  melting  gaze  that  had 
met  his,  he  was  deeply  stirred;  and  actu- 
ally, though  the  north  was  in  him,  he  for- 
got, for  the  first  time  in  all  that  twelve- 
month,  for  the  first  time  since  that  ter- 
rible night  in  Malines,  to  say  his  prayers 
to  Martia — and  next  morning  he  found 
a letter  by  his  bedside  in  pencil-written 
Blaze  of  his  own  handwriting. 

44  Barty  my  Beloved,  — A crisis  has 
come  in  your  affairs,  which  are  mine; 
and  great  as  the  cost  is  to  me,  I must 
write  again,  at  the  risk  of  betraying  what 
amounts  to  a sacred  trust;  a secret  that  I 
have  innocently  surprised,  the  secret  of  a 
noble  woman's  heart. 

“One  of  the  richest  girls  in  England, 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  whole  world,  a bride  fit 
for  an  emperor,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  is  my  passionate  wish,  and  a matter  of 
life  and  death  to  me,  that  you  and  Julia 
Royce  should  become  man  and  wife; 
when  you  are,  you  shall  both  know  why. 

“.Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere — as  you  are 
so  fond  of  calling  yourself — you  shall  be 
such,  some  day,  that  the  best  and  highest 
in  the  land  will  be  only  too  proud  to  be 
your  humble  friends  and  followers;  no 
woman  is  too  good  for  you  — only  one 
good  enough  ! and  she  loves  you : of  that 
I feel  sure  — and  it  is  impossible  you 
should  not  love  her  back  again. 

“I  have  known  her  from  a baby,  and 
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her  father  and  mother  also ; I have  inhab- 
ited her,  as  I have  inhabited  you,  although 
I have  never  been  able  to  give  her  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  fact.  You  are 
both,  physically,  the  most  perfect  human 
beings  I was  ever  in;  and  iu  heart  and 
mind  the  most  simply  made,  the  most 
richly  gifted,  and  the  most  admirably  bal- 
anced: and  I have  inhabited  many  thou- 
sands, and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

“#You,  Barty,  are  the  only  one  I have 
ever  been  able  to  hold  communication 
with,  or  make  to  feel  my  presence:  it 
was  a strange  chance,  that— a happy  ac- 
cident; it  saved  your  life.  I am  the  only 
one,  among  many  thousands  of  homeless 
spirits,  who  has  ever  been  able  to  influ- 
ence an  earthly  human  being,  or  even 
make  him  feel  the  magnetic  current  that 
flows  through  us  all,  and  by  which  we 
are  able  to  exist;  all  the  rappings  and 
table-turnings  are  mere  hysterical  imagi- 
nations, or  worse — the  cheapest  form  of 
either  trickery  or  self-deception  that  can 
be.  Barty,  your  unborn  children  are  of 
a moment  to  me  beyond  anything  you 
can  realize  or  imagine,  and  Julia  must 
be  their  mother;  Julia  Royce,  and  no 
other  woman  in  the  world. 

“ It  is  in  you  to  become  so  great  when 
you  are  ripe  that  she  will  worship  the 
ground  you  wralk  upon;  but  you  can 
only  become  as  great  as  that  through  her 
and  through  me,  who  have  a message  to 
deliver  to  mankind  here  on  earth,  and 
none  but  you  to  give  it  a voice — not  one. 
But  I must  have  my  reward,  and  that 
can  only  come  through  your  marriage 
with  Julia. 

“When  you  have  read  this,  Barty,  go 
straight  to  Riffrath,  and  see  Julia  if  you 
can,  and  be  to  her  as  you  have  so  often 
been  to  any  women  you  wished  to  please, 
and  who  were  not  worth  pleasing.  Her 
heart  is  her  own  to  give,  like  her  fortune; 
she  can  do  what  she  likes  with  them 
both,  and  will — her  mother  notwithstand- 
ing, and  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  world. 

“Poor  as  you  are,  maimed  as  you  are, 
irregularly  born  as  you  are,  it  is  better  for 
her  that  she  should  be  your  wife  than 
the  wife  of  any  man  living,  whoever  he  be. 

“Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  and 
say  at  once, 

“ ‘Martia,  I’m  off  to  Riffrath  as  soon 
as  I’ve  swallowed  my  breakfast!’ 

“And  then  I'll  go  about  my  business 
with  a light  heart  and  an  easy  mind. 

Martia.” 


Much  moved  and  excited,  Barty  looked 
in  the  glass  and  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
the  north  left  him,  and  Johanna  brought 
him  his  breakfast,  and  he  started  for  Riff- 
rath. 

All  through  this  winter  that  was  so 
happily  spent  by  Barty  in  Diisseldorf, 
things  did  not  go  very  happily  in  London 
for  the  Gibsons.  Mr.  Gibson  was  not 
meant  for  business;  nature  intended  him 
as  a rival  to  Keeley  or  Buckstone. 

He  was  extravagant,  and  so  was  his 
wife;  they  were  both  given  to  frequent 
and  most  expensive  hospitalities;  and  lie 
to  cards,  and  she  to  dressing  herself  and 
her  daughter  more  beautifully  than  quite 
became  their  position  in  life.  The  hand- 
some and  prosperous  shop  in  Cheapside — 
the  “emporium,”  as  he  loved  to  call  it — 
was  not  enough  to  provide  for  all  these 
luxuries;  so  he  took  another  in  Conduit 
Street,  and  decorated  it  and  stocked  it  at 
immense  expense,  and  called  it  the  “Uni- 
versal Fur  Company,”  and  himself  the 
“ head  of  a West  End  firm.” 

Then  he  speculated,  and  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  his  affairs  got  into  tangle. 

And  a day  came  when  he  found  he 
could  not  keep  up  these  two  shops  and 
his  private  house  iu  Tavistock  Square  as 
well;  the  carriage  was  put  down  flrst — a 
great  distress  to  Mrs.  Gibson  ; and  finally, 
to  her  intense  grief,  it  became  necessary 
to  give  up  the  pretty  house  itself. 

It  was  decided  that  their  home  in  fu- 
ture must  be  over  the  new  emporium 
in  Conduit  Street ; Mrs.  Gibson  had  a 
properly  constituted  English  shopkeeper's 
wife’s  horror  of  living  over  her  husband's 
shop — the  idea  almost  broke  her  heart; 
and  as  a little  consolation,  while  the  ne- 
cessary changes  were  being  wrought  for 
their  altered  mode  of  life.  Mr.  Gibson 
treated  her  and  Leah  and  niv  sister  to  a 
trip  up  the  Rhine;  and  Mrs.  Bletchley. 
the  splendid  old  Jewess  (Leah's  grand 
mother),  who  suffered  or  fancied  she  suf- 
fered in  her  eyesight,  took  it  into  her 
head  that  she  would  like  to  see  the  famous 
Dr.  Hasenclever  in  Riffrath,  and  elected 
to  journey  with  them — at  all  events  as 
far  as  Diisseldorf.  I would  have  escorted 
them,  but  that  my  father  was  ill  and  I 
had  to  replace  him  in  Barge  Yard;  be- 
sides, I was  not  yet  quite  cured  of  my  un- 
happy passion,  though  in  * an  advanced 
stage  of  convalescence;  and  I did  not 
wish  to  put  myself  under  conditions  that 
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might  retard  my  complete  recovery,  or 
even  bring  on  a relapse.  I wished  to 
love  Leah  as  a sister;  in  time  I succeeded 
in  doing  so;  she  has  been  fortunate  in 
her  brother,  though  I say  it  who  shouldn’t 
— and,  oh,  heavens!  haven't  I been  fortu- 
nate in  my  sister  Leah ! 

My  own  sister  Ida  wrote  to  Barty  to  find 
rooms  and  meet  them  at  the  station,  and 
fixed  the  day  and  hour  of  their  arrival; 
and  commissioned  him  to  take  seats  for 
Gluck's  Iphigenia . 

She  thought  more  of  Iphigenia  than  of 
the  Draclienfels,  or  Ehrenbreitstein;  and 
was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  once 
more  being  with  Barty,  whom  she  loved 
as  well  as  she  loved  me,  if  not  even  better. 
He  was  fortunate  in  his  sister,  too! 

And  the  Rhine  in  May  did  very  well  as 
a background  to  all  these  delights. 

So  Mr.  Babbage  (the  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily) and  I saw  them  safely  on  board  the 
Baron  Osy  (4tthe  Ank-works  package,” 
as  Mrs.  Gamp  called  it),  which  landed 
them  safely  in  the  Place  Verte  at  Ant- 
werp; and  then  they  took  train  for  Diis- 
seldorf,  changing  at  Malines  and  Ver- 
viers;  and  looked  forward  eagerly,  espe- 
cially Ida,  to  the  meeting  with  Barty  at 
the  little  station  by  the  Rhine. 

Barty,  as  we  know,  started  for  Riffrath 
at  Martia’s  written  command,  his  head 
full  of  perplexing  thoughts. 

Who  was  Martia?  What  was  she  ? “ A 
disembodied  conscience?”  Whose?  Not 
his  own,  which  counselled  the  opposite 
course. 

He  had  once  seen  a man  at  a show  with 
a third  rudimentary  leg  sticking  out  be- 
hind, and  vti s told  this  extra  limb  be- 
longed to  a twin,  the  remaining  portions 
of  whom  had  not  succeeded  in  getting 
themselves  begotten  and  born.  Could 
Martia  be  a frustrated  and  undeveloped 
twin  sister  of  his  own,  that  interested  her- 
self in  his  affairs,  and  could  see  with  his 
eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears,  and  had 
found  the  way  of  communicating  with 
him  during  his  sleep — and  was  yet  apart 
from  him,  as  phenomenal  twins  are  apart 
from  each  other,  however  closely  linked — 
and  had,  moreover,  not  managed  to  have 
any  part  of  her  body  born  into  this  world 
at  all? 

She  wrote  like  him : her  epistolary  style 
was  his  very  own,  every  turn  of  phrase, 
every  little  mannerism.  The  mystery  of 
it  overwhelmed  him  again,  though  he  had 


grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  idea 
during  the  last  twelvemonth.  Why  was 
she  so  anxious  he  should  marry  Julia? 
Had  he,  situated  as  he  was,  the  right  to 
win  the  love  of  this  splendid  creature — 
in  the  face  of  the  world's  opposition  and 
her  family's — he  a beggar  and  a bastard? 
Would  it  be  right  and  honest  and  fair  to 
her? 

And  then,  again,  was  he  so  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  after  all,  that  he  should 
give  up  the  life  of  art  and  toil  he  had 
planned  for  himself,  and  go  through  ex- 
istence as  the  husband  of  a rich  and  beau- 
tiful woman  belonging  first  of  all  to  the 
world  and  society,  of  which  she  was  so 
brilliant  an  ornament  that  her  husband 
must  needs  remain  in  the  background  for- 
ever, even  if  he  were  a gartered  duke  or 
a belted  earl? 

What  success  of  his  own  could  he 
ever  hope  to  achieve,  handicapped  as  he 
would  be  by  all  the  ease  and  luxury  she 
would  bring  him  ? He  had  grown  to 
love  the  poverty  which  ever  lends  such 
strenuousness  to  endeavor.  He  thought 
of  an  engraving  he  had  once  taken  a 
fancy  to  in  Brussels,  and  purchased  and 
hung  up  in  his  bedroom.  I have  it  now  ! 
It  is  after  Gall  ait,  and  represents  a pic- 
turesquely poor  violinist  and  his  violin 
in  a garret,  and  underneath  is  written 
44  Art  et  liberte.” 

Then  he  thought  of  Julia’s  lovely  face 
and  magnificent  body — and  all  his  man- 
hood thrilled  as  he  recalled  the  look  in 
her  eyes  when  they  met  his  the  day  be- 
fore. 

This  was  the  strongest  kind  of  tempta- 
tion by  which  his  nature  could  ever  be 
assailed— he  knew  himself  to  be  weak  as 
water  when  that  came  his  way,  the  ten- 
thousandth  face  (and  the  figure  to 
match) ! He  had  often  prayed  to  Martia 
to  deliver  him  from  such  a lure.  But 
here  was  Martia  on  the  side  of  the  too 
sweet  enemy ! 

The  train  stopped  for  a few  minutes  at 
Neanderthal,  and  he  thought  he  could 
think  better  if  he  got  out  and  walked  in 
that  beautiful  valley  an  hour  or  two — 
there  was  no  hurry  ; he  would  take  an- 
other train  later,  in  time  to  meet  Julia  at 
Beresford  Duff's,  where  she  was  sure  to 
be.  So  he  walked  among  the  rocks,  the 
lonely  rocks,  and  sat  and  pondered  in  the 
famous  cave  where  the  skull  was  found 
— that  simple  prehistoric  cranium  which 
could  never  have  been  so  pathetically 
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nonplussed  by  such  a dilemma  as  this 
when  it  was  a human  head ! 

And  the  more  he  pondered,  the  less 
he  came  to  a conclusion.  It  seemed  as 
though  there  were  the  “tug  of  war”  be- 
tween Martia  and  all  that  he  felt  to  be 
best  in  himself — his  own  conscience,  his 
independence  as  a man,  his  sense  of 
honor.  He  took  her  letter  out  of  his 
pocket  to  re-read,  and  with  it  came  an- 
other letter;  it  was  from  my  sister,  Ida 
Maurice.  It  told  him  when  they  would 
arrive  in  Diisseldorf. 

He  jumped  up  in  alarm — it  was  that 
very  day.  He  had  quite  forgotten  ! 

He  ran  off  to  the  station  and  missed  a 
train — and  had  to  wait  an  hour  for  an- 
other ; but  he  got  himself  to  the  Rhine 
station  in  Diisseldorf  a few  minutes  be- 
fore the  train  from  Belgium  arrived. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  Gibson 
party  — lodgings  and  tea  and  supper  to 
follow — he  had  seen  to  all  that  before  ; 
so  there  he  walked  up  and  down,  wait- 
ing, and  still  revolving  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind  the  troublous  question 
that  so  bewildered  and  oppressed  him. 
Who  was  Martia  — what  was  she  — that 
he  should  take  her  for  a guide  in  the 
most  momentous  business  of  his  life;  and 
what  were  her  credentials? 

And  what  was  love  ? Was  it  love  he 
felt  for  this  young  goddess  with  yellow 
hair  and  light  blue  eyes  so  like  his  own, 
who  towered  in  her  full  - blown  frolic- 
some splendor  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  with  her  moist  ripe 
lips  so  richly  framed  for  happy  love  and 
laughter  — that  royal  milk  - white  fawn 
that  had  only  lain  in  the  roses  and  fed 
on  the  lilies  of  life  ? 

“Oh,  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere!  be  at 
least  a man;  let  no  one  ever  call  you 
the  basest  thing  an  able-bodied  man  can 
become,  a fortune-hunting  adventurer!” 

Then  a bell  rang,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  coming  train  was  visible — ten  min- 
utes late.  The  tickets  were  taken,  and  it 
slowed  into  the  station  aud  stopped. 
Ida’s  head  and  face  were  seen  peering 
through  one  of  the  second-class  win- 
dows, on  the  lookout,  and  Barty  opened 
the  door,  and  there  was  a warm  and  af- 
fectionate greeting  between  them;  the 
meeting  was  a joy  to  both. 

Then  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  Mrs. 
Gibson,  who  introduced  him  to  her  mo- 
ther; then  he  was  conscious  of  some- 
body he  had  not  seen  yet,  because  she 


stood  at  his  blind  side  (indeed,  he  had  all 
but  forgotten  her  existence);  namely, 
the  presence  of  a very  tall  and  most 
beautiful  dark -haired  young  lady,  hold- 
ing out  her  slender  gloved  hand  and 
gazing  up  into  his  face  with  the  most 
piercing  and  strangest  and  blackest  eyes 
that  ever  were;  yet  so  soft  and  quick 
and  calm  and  large  and  kind  and  wise 
and  gentle  that  their  piercingness  was 
but  an  added  seduction;  one  felt  they 
could  never  pierce  toa  deep  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  heart  they  pronged  and 
riddled  and  perforated  through  and 
through ! 

Involuntarily  came  into  Barty’s  mind, 
as  he  shook  the  slender  hand,  a little 
song  of  Schubert’s  he  had  just  learnt: 

“ Du  bist  die  Ruli\  der  Friede  mild !” 

And  wasn’t  it  odd  ? — all  his  doubts  and 
perplexities  resolved  themselves  at  once, 
as  by  some  enchantment,  into  a lovely, 
unexpected  chord  of  extreme  simplicity  ; 
and  Martia  was  gently  but  firmly  put 
aside,  and  the  divine  Julia  quietly  rele- 
gated to  the  gilded  throne  which  was  her 
fit  and  proper  apanage. 

Barty  saw  to  the  luggage,  and  sent  it 
on,  and  they  all  went  on  foot  behind  it. 

The  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Rhine 
was  open  in  the  middle  to  let  a wood  raft 
go  by  down  stream.  This  raft  from  some 
distant  forest  was  so  long  they  had  to  wait 
nearly  twenty  minutes;  and  the  prow  of 
it  had  all  but  lost  itself  in  the  western 
purple  and  gold  and  dun  of  sky  and  river 
while  it  was  still  passing  the  bridge. 

All  this  was  new  and  delightful  to  the 
Londoners,  who  were  also  delighted  with 
the  rooms  Barty  had  taken  for  them  in 
the  Konig’s  Allee,  and  the  tea  that  awaited 
them  there.  Leah  made  tea,  and  gave  a 
cup  to  Barty.  That  was  a good  cup  of 
tea,  better  even  than  the  tea  Julia  was 
making  (that  very  moment,  no  doubt)  at 
Beresford  Duff's. 

Then  the  elder  ladies  rested,  and  Barty 
took  Leah  and  Ida  for  a walk  in  the  Hof 
Gardens.  They  were  charmed  with  every- 
thing—especially  the  fire -flies  at  dusk. 
Leah  said  little;  she  was  not  a very  talk- 
ative person  outside  her  immediate  fam- 
ily circle.  But  Ida  and  Barty  had  much 
to  say. 

Then  home  to  supper  at  the  Gibsons’ 
lodgings,  and  Barty  sat  opposite  Leah, 
and  drank  in  the  beauty  of  her  face, 
which  had  so  wonderfully  ripened  and  ac- 
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centuated  and  individualized  itself  since 
he  had  seen  her  last,  three  years  before. 

As  he  discreetly  gazed,  whenever  she 
was  not  looking  his  way,  saying  to  him- 
self, like  Geraint,  “ 4 Here  by  God’s  rood 
is  the  one  maid  for  me,’”  he  suddenly 
felt  the  north,  and  started  with  a kind 
of  terror  as  he  remembered  Martia.  He 
bade  the  company  a hasty  good -night, 
and  went  for  a long  walk  by  the  Rhine, 
and  had  a long  talk  with  his  Egeria. 

44  Martia,”  said  he,  in  a low  but  audible 
voice,  44it’s  no  good,  I cant;  c'est  plus 
fort  que  moi.  I can’t  sell  myself  to  a 
woman  for  gold;  besides,  I can’t  fall  in 
love  with  Julia;  I don’t  know  why,  but  I 
can't ; I will  never  marry  her.  I don’t 
deserve  that  she  should  care  for  me;  per- 
haps she  doesn’t — perhaps  you’re  quite 
mistaken;  and  if  she  does,  it’s  only  a 
young  girl’s  fancy.  What  does  a girl  of 
that  age  really  know  about  her  own 
heart?  and  how  base  I should  be  to  take 
advantage  of  her  innocence  and  inexpe- 
rience !” 

And  then  be  went  on  in  a passionate 
and  eager  voice  to  explain  all  he  had 
thought  of  during  the  day,  and  still  fur- 
ther defend  his  recalcitrancy. 

“Give  me  at  least  your  reasons,  Mar- 
tia; tell  me,  for  God’s  sake,  who  you  are 
and  what!  Are  you  mef  Are  you  the 
spirit  of  my  mother?  Why  do  you  love 
me,  as  you  say  you  do,  with  a love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  woman?  What  am  I to 
you?  Why  are  you  so  bent  on  worldly 
things?” 

This  monologue  lasted  more  than  an 
hour,  and  he  threw  himself  on  to  his  bed 
quite  worn  out,  and  slept  at  once,  in 
spite  of  the  nightingales,  who  filled  the 
starlit  breezy  balmy  night  with  their 
shrill  sweet  clamor. 

Next  morning,  as  he  expected,  he  found 
a letter: 

44  Barty,  you  are  ruining  me  and  break- 
ing my  life,  and  wrecking  the  plans  of 
many  years — plans  made  before  you  were 
born  or  thought  of. 

44  Who  am  I,  indeed?  Who  is  this  de- 
mure young  black-eyed  witch  that  has 
come  between  us,  this  friend  of  Ida  Mau- 
rice’s ? 

44  She’s  the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  I 
feel  sure;  with  Ida’s  eyes  I saw  you  look 
at  her;  you  never  yet  looked  at  Julia 
like  that! — never  at  any  woman  before! 

44  Who  is  she?  No  mate  fora  man  like 


you,  I feel  sure.  In  the  first  place,  she  is 
not  rich  ; I could  tell  that  by  the  quer- 
ulous complaints  of  her  middle -class 
mother.  She’s  just  fit  to  be  some  pious 
Quakers  wife,  or  a Sister  of  Charity,  or  a 
governess,  or  a hospital  nurse,  or  a nun 
— no  companion  for  a man  destined  to 
move  the  world! 

4 4 Barty,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are: 
you  have  never  thought ; you  have  nev- 
er yet  looked  ivithin ! 

‘‘Barty,  with  Julia  by  your  side  and 
me  at  your  back,  you  will  be  a leader 
of  men,  and  sway  the  destinies  of  your 
country,  and  raise  it  above  all  other  na- 
tions, and  make  it  the  arbiter  of  Europe 
— of  the  whole  world — and  your  seed  will 
ever  be  first  among  the  foremost  of  the 
earth. 

44  Will  you  give  up  all  this  for  a pair 
of  bright  black  eyes  and  a pretty  white 
skin?  Isn’t  Julia  white  enough  for  you? 

“ A painter?  What  a trade  for  a man 
built  like  you ! Take  the  greatest  of  them ; 
what  have  they  ever  really  mattered  ? 
What  do  they  matter  now,  except  to  those 
who  want  to  imitate  them  and  can’t,  or 
to  those  who  live  by  buying  cheap  the 
fruits  of  their  long  labors,  and  selling 
them  dear  as  so  much  wall  furniture  for 
the  vulgar  rich  ? Besides,  you  will  never 
be  a great  painter;  you’ve  begun  too  late ! 

“Think  of  yourself  ten  years  hence — a 
king  among  men,  with  the  world  at  your 
feet,  and  at  those  of  the  glorious  woman 
who  will  have  smoothed  your  path  to 
greatness  and  fame  and  power  I Mistress 
and  wife,  goddess  and  queen,  in  one! 

“Think  of  the  poor  struggling  painter, 
painting  his  poor  little  pictures  in  his  ob- 
scure corner  to  feed  half  a dozen  hungry 
children,  and  the  anxious,  careworn  wife, 
whose  beauty  has  long  faded  away  in  the 
petty,  sordid,  hopeless  domestic  struggle, 
just  as  her  husband’s  little  talent  has 
long  been  wasted  and  used  up  in  wretched 
pot-boilers  for  mere  bread;  think  of  pov- 
erty, debt,  and  degradation,  and  all  the 
miserable  ugliness  of  life  — the  truest, 
tritest,  and  oldest  story  in  the  world ! 
Love  soon  flies  out  of  the  window  when 
these  wolves  snarl  at  the  door. 

“Think  of  all  this,  Barty,  and  think 
of  the  despair  you  are  bringing  on  one 
lost  lonely  soul  who  loves  you  as  a mo- 
ther loves  her  first-born,  and  has  founded 
such  hopes  on  you;  dismiss  this  pretty 
little  middle -class  puritan  from  your 
thoughts  and  go  back  to  Julia. 
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“ I will  not  hurry  your  decision ; I will 
come  back  in  exactly  a week  from  to- 
night. I am  at  your  mercy. 

Martia.” 

This  letter  made  Barty  very  unhappy. 
It  was  a strange  dilemma. 

What  is  it  that  now  and  again  makes 
a woman  in  a single  moment  take  such  a 
powerful  grip  of  a man's  fancy  that  he 
can  never  shake  himself  free  again,  and 
never  wants  to? 

Tunes  can  be  like  that,  sometimes.  Not 
the  pretty  little  tinkling  tunes  that  please 
everybody  at  once;  the  pleasure  of  them 
can  fade  in  a year,  a month  — even  a 
week,  a day ! But  those  from  a great 
mint,  and  whose  charm  will  last  a man 
his  lifetime! 

Many  years  ago  a great  pianist,  to 
amuse  some  friends  (of  whom  I was  one), 
played  a series  of  waltzes  by  Schubert 
which  I had  never  heard  before — the 
“Soirees  de  Vienne,”  I think  they  were 
called.  They  were  lovely  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  but  one  short  measure  in 
particular  was  full  of  such  extraordinary 
enchantment  for  me  that  it  has  really 
haunted  me  through  life.  It  is  as  if  it 
were  made  on  purpose  for  me  alone,  a 
little  intimate  aside  a mon  intention — 
the  gainliest,  happiest  thought  I had  ever 
heard  expressed  in  music.  For  nobody 
else  seemed  to  think  those  particular  bars 
were  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest; 
but,  oh!  the  difference  to  me! 

And  said  I to  myself:  “That’s  Leah; 
and  all  the  rest  is  some  heavenly  garden 
of  roses  she’s  walking  in!” 

Tempo  di  valsa: 

Rum — tiddle-iddle  um  turn  tum, 

7’fV/dlc-tiddle-iddle-iddle  nm  turn,  turn 
Turn  tiddle-iddle-iddle  um  turn  turn 
7?</dle-iddle-iddle  hay  ! , . . etc.,  etc. 

That’s  how  the  little  measure  begins, 
and  it  goes  on  just  for  a couple  of  pages. 

I can't  write  music,  unfortunately,  and 
I’ve  nobody  by  me  at  just  this  moment 
who  can ; but  if  the  reader  is  musical 
and  knows  the  “Soirees  de  Vienne,”  he 
will  guess  the  particular  waltz  I mean. 

Well,  the  Dusseldorf  railway  station  is 
not  a garden  of  roses,  but  when  Leah 
stepped  out  of  that  second-class  carriage 
and  looked  straight  at  Barty,  dans  le 
blanc  des  yenx , he  fitted  her  to  the  tune 
he  loved  best  just  then  (not  knowing  the 


“ Soirdes  de  Vienne  ”),  and  it’s  one  of  the 
tunes  that  last  forever : 

“ Du  bist  die  Ruh*,  der  Friede  mild !” 

Barty’s  senses  were  not  as  other  men’s 
senses.  With  his  one  eye  he  saw  much 
that  most  of  us  can’t  see  with  two;  I feel 
sure  of  this.  And  he  suddenly  saw  in 
Leah’s  face,  now  she  was  quite  grown  up, 
that  which  bound  him  to  her  for  life — 
some  veiled  promise,  I suppose:  we  can’t 
explain  these  things. 

Barty  escorted  the  Gibson  party  to 
Riffrath,  and  put  down  Mrs.  Bletchley’s 
name  for  Dr.  Hasenclever,  and  then  took 
them  to  the  woods  of  Hammerfest,  close 
by,  with  which  they  were  charmed.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  hotel  they  met  Lady. 
Jane  and  Miss  Royce,  and  the  good 
Beresford  Duff,  who  all  bowed  to  Barty; 
and  Julia’s  blue  glance  crossed  Leah’s 
black  one. 

“ Oh,  what  a lovely  girl!”  said  Leah  to 
Barty.  “ What  a pity  she’s  so  tall ! Why, 
I’m  sure  she’s  half  a head  taller  than 
even  I,  and  they  make  my  life  a burden 
to  me  at  home  because  I’m  such  a giant- 
ess! Who  is  she  ? You  know  her  well, 
I suppose  ?” 

“She’s  a Miss  Julia  Royce,  a great 
heiress.  Her  father’s  dead ; he  was  a 
wealthy  Norfolk  Squire,  and  she  was  his 
only  child.” 

“Then  I suppose  she's  a very  aristo- 
cratic person;  she  looks  so,  I’m  sure!” 

“Very  much  so  indeed,”  said  Barty. 

“Dear  me!  it  seems  unfair,  doesn’t  it, 
having  everything  like  that;  no  wonder 
she  looks  so  happy  !” 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  hotel  to 
lunch;  and  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Bletch- 
ley  saw  the  doctor,  who  gave  her  a pre- 
scription for  spectacles,  and  said  she  had 
nothing  to  fear;  and  wras  charming  to 
Leah,  and  to  Ida  who  spoke  French  so 
well,  and  to  the  pretty  and  lively  Mrs. 
Gibson,  who  lost  her  heart  to  him,  and 
spoke  the  most  preposterous  French  he 
had  ever  heard. 

He  was  fond  of  pretty  English  women, 
the  good  German  doctor,  whatever  French 
they  spoke. 

They  were  quite  an  hour  there.  Mean- 
while Barty  went  to  Beresford  Duff's,  aud 
found  Julia  and  Lady  Jane  drinking  tea, 
as  usual  at  that  hour. 

“Who  are  your  uncommonly  well- 
dressed  friends,  Barty?”  said  Mr.  Duff. 
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a great  deal;  not  about  what  be  meant 
to  do  himself,  but  about  how  lie  should 
tell  Martia  what  he  meant  to  do. 

As  for  himself,  his  mind  was  thorough- 
ly made  up:  he  would  break  at  once  and 
forever  with  a world  he  did  not  properly 
belong  to,  and  fight  his  own  little  battle 
unaided,  and  be  a painter— a good  one,  if 
he  could.  If  not,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.  Life  is  short. 

When  he  would  have  settled  his  affairs 
and  paid  his  small  debts  in  Diisseldorf, 
lie  would  have  some  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  good.  He  would  go  back  to  Lon- 
don with  the  Gibsons  and  Ida  Maurice. 
There  were  no  friends  for  him  in  the 
world  like  the  Maurices.  There  was  no 
woman  for  him  in  the  world  like  Leah, 
whether  she  would  ever  care  for  him  or 
not. 

Rich  or  poor,  he  didn't  mind ! she  was 
Leah;  she  had  the  hands,  the  feet,  the 
lips,  the  hair,  the  eyes!  That  was  enough 
for  him!  He  was  absolutely  sure  of  his 
own  feelings;  absolutely  certain  that  this 
path  was  not  only  the  pleasant  path  he 
liked,  but  the  right  one  for  a man  in  his 
position  to  follow:  a thorny  path  indeed, 
but  the  thorns  were  thorns  of  roses! 

All  tli is  time  he  was  busily  rehearsing 
his  part  in  the  chorus  of  Iphigenia  ; he 
had  applied  for  the  post  of  second  tenor 
chorister;  the  conditions  were  that  he 
should  be  able  to  read  music  at  sight. 
This  he  could  not  do,  and  his  utter  inca- 
pacity was  tested  at  the  Mahlcasten,  be- 
fore a crowd  of  artists,  by  the  conductor. 
Barty  failed  signally,  amid  much  laugh- 
ter; and  he  impudently  saug  quite  a little 
tune  of  his  own,  an  improvisation. 

The  conductor  laughed  too;  but  Barty 
was  admitted  all  the  same;  his  voice  was 
good,  and  he  must  learn  his  part  by  heart 
— that  was  all ; anybody  could  teach  him. 

The  Gibsons  came  back  to  Diisseldorf 
in  time  for  the  performance,  which  was 
admirable,  in  spite  of  Barty.  From  his 
coign  of  vantage,  amongst  the  second 
tenors,  he  could  see  Julia's  head  with  its 
golden  fleece;  Julia,  that  rose  without  a 
thorn — 

“ Hot  Koosje  uit  de  Dome !” 

She  was  sitting  between  Lady  Jane  and 
the  Captain. 

He  looked  in  vain  for  the  Gibsons  as 
he  sang  his  loudest,  yet  couldn't  hear 
himself  sing  (he  was  one  of  a chorus  of 
avenging  furies,  I believe). 


But  there  were  three  vacant  seats  in  the 
same  row  as  the  Royces.  Presently  three 
ladies,  silken  hooded  and  cloaked — one  in 
yellow,  one  in  pink,  and  one  in  blue — 
made  their  way  to  the  empty  places,  just 
as  the  chorus  ceased,  and  sat  down.  Just 
then  Orestes  (Stockhausen)  stood  up  and 
lifted  his  noble  barytone. 

“Die  liulie  kehret  mir  zuriiek”. ... 

And  the  yellow-hooded  lady  unhooded  a 
shapely  little  black  head,  and  it  was  Leah's. 

“ Prosit  omen!"  thought  Barty — and 
it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  heart  melted 
within  him. 

He  could  see  that  Leah  and  Julia  often 
looked  at  each  other;  he  could  also  see, 
during  the  intervals,  how  many  double- 
barrelled  opera -glasses  were  levelled  at 
both ; it  was  impossible  to  say  which  of 
these  two  lovely  women  was  the  loveliest; 
probably  most  votes  would  have  been  for 
Julia,  the  fair-haired  one,  the  prima  don- 
na assoluta,  the  soprano,  the  Rowena, 
who  always  gets  the  biggest  salary,  and 
most  of  the  applause. 

The  brunette,  the  contralto,  the  Re- 
becca, dazzles  less,  but  touches  the  heart 
all  the  more  deeply,  perhaps;  anyhow 
Barty  had  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
two  voices  was  the  voice  for  him.  His 
passion  was  as  that  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  for  mere  strength,  except  that 
he  was  bound  by  no  vows  of  celibacy. 
There  were  no  moonlit  platonics  about 
Barty's  robust  love,  but  all  the  chivalry 
and  tenderness  and  romance  of  a knight- 
errant  underlay  its  vigorous  complexity. 
He  was  a good  knight,  though  not  Sir 
Galahad ! 

Also  he  felt  very  patriotic,  as  a good 
knight  should  ever  feel,  and  proud  of  a 
country  which  could  grow  such  a rose  as 
Julia,  and  such  a lily  as  Leah  Gibson. 

Next  to  Julia  sat  Captain  Reece,  ro- 
mantic and  handsome  as  ever,  with  manly 
love  and  devotion  expressed  in  every  line 
of  his  face,  every  movement  of  his  body; 
and  the  heaviest  mustache  and  the  most 
beautiful  brown  whiskers  in  the  world. 
He  was  either  a hussar  or  a lancer;  I for- 
get which. 

4‘Bv  my  halidome,”  mentally  ejacu- 
lated Barty,  “I  sincerely  wish  thee  joy 
and  life-long  happiness,  good  Sir  Wilfred 
of  I vanhoe.  Thou  art  a right  fit  mate  for 
her,  peerless  as  she  may  be  among  women ! 
A benison  on  you  both  from  your  poor 
Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless!” 
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to  help  me  live,  than  be  the  mightiest 
man  in  England  without  her — even  with 
Julia,  whom  I admire  as  much,  and  even 
more! 

“One  can't  help  these  things.  They 
may  be  fancies,  and  one  may  live  to  re- 
pent them;  but  while  they  last  they  are 
imperious,  not  to  be  resisted.  It's  an  in- 
stinct, I suppose;  perhaps  even  a form  of 
insanity!  But  I love  Leah's  little-finger 
nail  better  than  Julia's  lovely  face  and 
splendid  body  and  all  her  thousands. 

“Besides,  I will  not  drag  Julia  down 
from  her  high  position  in  the  world's  eve, 
even  for  a day,  nor  owe  Anything  to  either 
man  or  woman  except  love  and  fidelity! 
It  grieves  me  deeply  to  disappoint  you, 
though  I cannot  understand  your  motives. 
If  you  love  me  as  you  say  you  do,  you 
ought  to  think  of  my  happiness  and  honor 
before  my  worldly  success  and  prosperity, 
about  which  I don't  care  a button,  except 
for  Leah’s  sake. 

“Besides,  I know  myself  better  than 
you  know  me.  I’m  not  one  of  those  hard, 
strong,  stern,  purposeful,  Napoleonic  men, 
with  wills  of  iron,  that  clever,  ambitious 
women  conceive  great  passions  for. 

“I’m  only  a ‘funny  man’ — a gringalet- 
jocrisse!  And  now  that  I'm  quite  grown 
up,  and  all  my  little  funniments  are  over, 
I'm  only  lit  to  sit  and  paint,  with  my  one 
eye,  in  my  little  corner,  with  a contented 
little  wife,  who  won’t  want  me  to  do  great 
things  and  astonish  the  world.  There’s 
no  place  like  home:  faire  la  popotte  en- 
semble au  coin  du  feu— c’est  le  ciel ! 

“And  if  I’m  half  as  clever  as  you  say, 
it  ’ll  all  come  out  in  my  painting,  and  I 
shall  be  rich  and  famous,  and  all  off  my 
own  bat.  I'd  sooner  be  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Pam,  or 
Dizzy ! 

“ Even  to  retain  your  love  and  pro- 
tection and  interest  in  me,  which  I value 
almost  as  much  as  I value  life  itself,  I 
can't  do  as  you  wish.  Don’t  desert  me, 
Martia.  I may  be  able  to  make  it  all  up 
to  you  some  day;  after  all,  you  can’t 
foresee  and  command  the  future,  nor 
can  I.  It  wouldn’t  be  worth  living  for 
if  we  could!  It  would  all  be  discounted 
in  advance! 

“ I may  yet  succeed  in  leading  a 
useful,  happy  life;  and  that  should  be 
enough  for  you  if  it's  enough  for  me — 
since  I am  your  beloved,  and  as  you  love 
me  as  your  son.  . . . Anyhow,  my  mind 
is  made  up  for  good  and  all,  and  ...” 


Here  the  sensation  of  the  north  sud- 
denly left  him,  and  he  went  to  his  bed 
with  the  sense  of  bereavement  that  had 
punished  him  all  the  preceding  week: 
desperately  sad,  all  but  heart-broken,  and 
feeling  almost  like  a culprit,  although 
his  conscience,  whatever  that  was  worth, 
was  thoroughly  at  ease,  and  his  intent 
inflexible. 

A day  or  two  after  this  he  must  have 
received  a note  from  Julia,  making  an 
appointment  to  meet  him  at  the  Austel- 
lung,  in  the  Alleestrasse,  a pretty  little 
picture-gallery,  since  he  was  seen  there 
sitting  in  deep  conversation  with  Miss 
Royce  in  a corner,  and  both  seeming 
much  moved;  neither  the  Admiral  nor 
Lady  Jane  was  with  them,  and  there 
was  some  gossip  about  it  in  the  British 
colony  both  in  Diisseldorf  and  Riffrath. 

Barty,  who  of  late  years  has  talked  to 
me  so  much,  and,  with  such  affectionate 
admiration,  of  “Julia  Countess,”  as  he 
called  her,  never  happened  to  have  men- 
tioned this  interview:  he  was  very  ret- 
icent about  his  love-makings,  especially 
about  any  love  that  was  made  to  him. 

I made  so  bold  as  to  write  to  Julia, 
Lady  Ironsides,  and  ask  her  if  it  were 
true  they  had  met  like  this,  and  if  I 
might  print  her  answer,  and  received 
almost  by  return  of  post  the  following 
kind  and  characteristic  letter: 

14  96  Grostenor  Square. 
“Dear  Sir  Robert, —You're  quite 
right,  I did  meet  him,  and  I’ve  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  telling  you  how  it  all 
happened — and  you  may  do  as  you  like. 

“It  happened  just  like  this  (you  must 
remember  that  I was  only  just  out,  and 
had  always  had  my  own  way  in  every- 
thing). 

“Mamma  and  I and  Uncle  James  (the 
Admiral)  and  Freddy  Reece  (Ironsides, 
you  know)  went  to  the  Musikfest  in 
Diisseldorf.  Barty  was  singing  in  the 
chorus.  I saw  him  opening  and  shut- 
ting his  mouth,  and  could  almost  fancy  I 
heard  him,  poor  dear  boy. 

“Leah  Gibson,  as  she  was  then,  sat 
near  to  me,  with  her  mother  and  your 
sister.  Leah  Gibson  looked  like — well, 
you  know  what  she  looked  like  in  those 
days.  By-the-way,  I can’t  make  out  how 
it  is  you  weren’t  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her  yourself!  I thought  her 
the  loveliest  girl  I had  ever  seen,  and 
felt  very  unhappy. 
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“We  slept  at  the  hotel  that  night,  and 
on  the  way  back  to  Riffrath  next  morn- 
ing Freddy  Reece  proposed  to  me. 

“I  told  him  I couldn’t  marry  him — 
but  that  I loved  him  as  a sister,  and  all 
that;  I really  was  very  fond  of  him  in- 
deed, but  I didn't  want  to  marry  him ; I 
wanted  to  marry  Barty,  in  fact;  and 
make  him  rich  and  famous,  as  I felt  sure 
he  would  be  some  day,  whether  I mar- 
ried him  or  not. 

“But  there  was  that  lovely  Leah  Gib- 
son, the  furrier's  daughter! 

“ When  we  got  home  to  Riffrath 
mamma  found  she'd  got  a cold,  and  had 
a fancy  for  a French  thing  called  a 
‘loch’;  I think  her  cold  was  suddenly 
brought  on  by  my  refusing  poor  Fred- 
dy’s offer! 

“I  went  with  Grissel,  the  maid  (who 
knew  about  lochs),  to  the  Riffrath  chem- 
ist’s, but  he  didn’t  even  know  what  we 
meant— so  I told  mamma  I would  go  and 
get  a loch  in  Diisseldorf  next  day  if  she 
liked,  with  Uncle  James.  Mamina  was 
only  too  delighted,  for  next  day  was  Mr. 
Josselin’s  day  for  coming  to  Riffrath ; but 
he  didn't,  for  I wrote  to  him  to  meet  me 
at  twelve  at  a little  picture-gallery  I 
knew  of  in  the  Alleestrasse — as  I wanted 
to  have  a talk  with  him. 

“Uncle  James  had  caught  a cold  too, 
so  I went  with  Grissel ; and  found  a 
chemist  who'd  been  in  France,  and  knew 
what  a loch  was,  and  made  one  for  me; 
and  then  I went  to  the  gallery,  and  there 
was  poor  Barty  sitting  on  a crimson  vel- 
vet couch,  under  a picture  of  Milton  dic- 
tating ‘Paradise  Lost’  to  his  daughters 
(I  bought  it  afterwards,  and  I’ve  got  it 
now). 

“ We  said  how  d'ye  do,  and  sat  on  the 
couch  together,  and  I felt  dreadfully  ner- 
vous and  ashamed. 

“ Then  I said, 

“ ‘You  must  think  me  very  odd,  Mr. 
Josselin,  to  ask  you  to  meet  me  like  this!1 

“ ‘I  think  it’s  a very  great  honor!’  he 
said;  ‘I  only  wish  I deserved  it.’ 

“And  then  he  said  nothing  for  quite 
five  minutes,  and  I think  he  felt  as  un- 
comfortable as  I did. 

“‘Captain  Graham  Reece  has  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I refused,’  I said. 

“‘Why  did  you  refuse?  He's  one  of 
the  best  fellows  I ever  met,’  said  Barty. 

“‘He’s  to  be  so  rich,  and  so  am  I,’  I 
said. 

“ No  answer. 


“ ‘ It  would  be  right  for  me  to  marry  a 
poor  man  — a man  with  brains  and  no 
money,  you  know— and  help  him  to  make 
his  way.’ 

“ ‘ Reece  has  plenty  of  brsrins  too,’  said 
Barty. 

“‘Oh,  Mr.  Josselin,  don't  misunder- 
stand me  ’ — and  then  I began  to  stammer 
and  look  foolish. 

“‘Miss  Royce  — I’ve  only  got  £15  in 
the  world,  and  with  that  I mean  to  go 
to  London  and  be  an  artist;  and  com- 
fort myself  during  the  struggle  by  the 
delightful  remembrance  of  Riffrath  and 
Reece  and  yourself — and  the  happy  hope 
of  meeting  you  both  again  some  day, 
when  I shall  no  longer  be  the  poor  devil 
I am  now,  and  am  quite  content  to  be! 
And  when  you  and  he  are  among  the 
great  of  the  earth,  if  you  will  give  me 
each  a commission  to  paint  your  portraits 
I will  do  my  very  best!’  (and  he  smiled 
his  irresistible  smile).  ‘You  will  be  kind, 

I am  sure,  to  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere, 
the  famous  portrait- pain  ter — who  doesn't 
even  bear  his  father's  name — as  he  has 
no  right  to  it.’ 

“I  could  have  flung  my  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  him ! What  did  I care 
about  his  father's  name? 

“ ‘Will  you  think  me  dreadfully  bold 
and  indiscreet,  Mr.  Josselin,  if  I — if  I — ’ 
(I  stammered  fearfully). 

“ ‘ If  you  what , Miss  Royce?’ 

“ ‘If  I — if  I ask  you  if  you — if  you — 
think  Miss  Gibson  the  most  beautiful  girl 
you  ever  saw?' 

“ ‘ Honestly.  I think  you  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  I ever  saw !’ 

“‘Oh,  that's  nonsense,  Mr.  Josselin, 
although  I ought  to  have  known  you 
would  say  that!  I'm  not  fit  to  tie  her 
shoes.  What  I mean  is — a — a — oh ! for- 
give me — are  you  very  fond  of  her,  as 
I'm  sure  she  deserves,  you  know?’ 

“ ‘Oh  yes,  Miss  Royce,  very  fond  of 
her  indeed ; she's  poor,  she’s  of  no  fam- 
ily, she's  Miss  Nobody  of  Nowhere,  you 
know;  she's  all  that  I am,  except  that 
she  has  a right  to  her  honest  father’s 
name — ’ 

“ ‘Does  she  know  you're  very  fond  of 
her?’ 

“ ‘No;  but  I hope  to  tell  her  so  some 
day.’ 

“Then  we  were  silent,  and  I felt  very 
red,  and  very  much  inclined  to  cry,  but  I 
managed  to  keep  in  my  tears. 

“Then  I got  up,  and  so  did  he — and  he 
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made  some  joke  about  Grissel  and  the 
loch-bottle;  and  we.  both  laughed  quite 
naturally,  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  and 
he  told  me  he  was  going  back  to  London 
with  the  Gibsons  that  very  week,  and 
thanked  me  warmly  for  my  kind  interest 
in  him,  and  assured  me  he  thoroughly 
deserved  it — and  talked  so  funnily  and  so 
nicely  that  I quite  forgave  myself.  I 
really  don’t  think  he  guessed  for  one 
moment  what  I had  been  driving  at  all 
the  while;  I got  back  all  my  self-respect; 
I felt  so  grateful  to  him  that  I was  fond- 
er of  him  than  ever,  thougli  no  longer 
so  idiotically  in  love.  He  was  not  for 
me.  He  had  somehow  laughed  me  into 
love  with  him,  and  laughed  me  out  of  it. 

“Then  I bade  him  good-by,  and 
squeezed  his  hand  with  all  my  heart,  and 
told  him  how  much  I should  like  some 
day  to  meet  Miss  Gibson  and  be  her 
friend  if  she  would  let  me. 

“Then  I went  back  to  Riffrath  and 
took  mamma  her  loch;  but  she  no  longer 
wanted  it,  for  I told  her  I had  changed 
my  mind  about  Freddy,  and  that  cured 
her  like  magic;  and  she  kissed  me  on 
both  cheeks,  and  called  me  her  dear,  dar- 
ling, divine  Julia.  Poor  sweet  mamma! 

“I  had  given  her  many  a bad  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  this  good  moment  made 
up  for  them  all. 

“She  was  eighty-two  last  birthday, 
and  can  still  read  Josselin’s  works  in  the 
cheap  edition  without  spectacles — thanks 
no  doubt  to  the  famous  Doctor  Hasen- 
clever!  She  reads  nothing  else! 

“ Et  voila  comment  5a  s’est  passA 

“It’s  me  that  ’ll  be  the  proud  woman 
when  I read  this  letter,  printed,  in  your 
life  of  Josselin. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Julia  Ironsides. 

“P.S. — I've  actually  just  told  mamma 
—and  I’m  still  her  dear,  darling,  divine 
Julia  !” 

Charming  as  were  Barty's  remem- 
brances of  Dusseldorf,  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  was  his  remembrance  of  going 
aboard  the  little  steamboat  bound  for 
Rotterdam,  one  night  at  the  end  of  May, 
with  old  Mrs.  Bletchley,  Mrs.  Gibson  and 
her  daughter,  and  my  sister  Ida. 

The  little  boat  was  crowded;  the  ladies 
found  what  accommodation  they  could 
in  what  served  for  a ladies’  cabin,  and 
expostulated  and  bribed  their  best;  for- 
tunately for  them,  no  doubt,  there  were 


no  English  on  board  to  bribe  against 
them. 

Barty  spent  the  night  on  deck,  supine, 
with  a carpet-bag  for  a pillow;  we  will 
take  the  full  moon  for  granted.  From 
Dusseldorf  to  Rotterdam  there  is  little  to 
see  on  either  side  of  a Rhine  steamboat, 
except  the  Rhine — especially  at  night. 

Next  day,  after  breakfast,  he  made  the 
ladies  as  comfortable  as  he  could  on 
the  after-deck,  and  read  to  them  from 
“Maud,”  from  the  “Idyls  of  the  King,” 
from  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Then  wind- 
mills came  into  sight— Dutch  windmills; 
then  Rotterdam,  almost  too  soon.  They 
went  to  the  big  hotel  on  the  Boompjes 
and  fed,  and  then  explored  Rotterdam, 
and  found  it  a most  delightful  city. 

Next  day  they  got  on  board  the  steam- 
boat bound  for  St.  Katharine’s  wharf; 
the  wind  had  freshened,  and  they  soon 
separated,  and  met  at  breakfast,  next 
morning,  in  the  Thames. 

Barty  declared  he  smelt  Great  Britain 
as  distinctly  as  one  can  smell  a Scotch 
haggis,  or  a Welsh  rabbit,  or  an  Irish 
stew,  and  the  old  familiar  smell  made 
him  glad.  However  little  you  may  be 
English,  if  you  are  English  at  all,  you 
are  more  English  than  anything  else,  et 
plus  royaliste  que  le  Roi  ! 

According  to  Heine,  an  Englishman 
loves  liberty  as  a good  husband  loves 
his  wife;  that  is  also  liow  he  loves  the 
land  of  his  birth;  at  all  events,  England 
has  a kind  of  wifely  embrace  for  the 
home-coming  Briton,  especially  if  he 
comes  home  by  the  Thames. 

It  is  not  unexpected,  nor  madly  exciting, 
perhaps;  but  it  is  singularly  warm  and 
sweet  if  the  conjugal  relations  have  not 
been  strained  in  the  mean  while.  And 
as  the  Thames  narrows  itself,  the  closer, 
the  more  genial,  the  more  grateful  and 
comforting,  this  long-anticipated  and  ten- 
derly intimate  uxorious  dalliance  seems 
to  grow. 

Barty  felt  very  happy  as  he  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  bulwarks  in  the  sunshine, 
between  Ida  and  Leah,  and  looked  at 
Rotherhithe,  and  promised  himself  he 
would  paint  it  some  day,  and  even  sell 
the  picture! 

Then  he  made  himself  so  pleasant  to  the 
custom  house  officers  that  they  all  but  for- 
got to  examine  the  Gibson  luggage. 

Was  I delighted  to  grasp  his  hand  at 
St.  Katharine’s  wharf,  after  so  many 
months  ? Ah  ! . . . 
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Let  us  say  Romane-Conti,  which  is  the 
“cru”  that  Barty  loved  best. 

Next  morning  Barty  left  us  early,  with 
a portfolio  of  sketches  under  his  arm, 
and  his  heart  full  of  sanguine  expecta- 
tion, and  spent  the  day  in  Fleet  Street, 
or  thereabouts,  calling  on  publishers  of 
illustrated  books  and  periodicals,  and 
came  back  to  us  at  dinner-time  very 
fagged,  and  with  a long  and  piteous  but 
very  droll  story  of  his  ignominious  non- 
success: his  weary  waitings  in  dull  dingy 
little  business  back  rooms,  the  patroniz- 
ing and  snubbing  he  and  his  works  had 
met  with,  the  sense  that  he  had  every- 
thing to  learn — he,  who  thought  he  was 
going  to  take  the  publishing  world  by 
storm. 

Next  day  it  was  just  the  same,  and  the 
day  after,  and  the  day  after  that— every 
day  of  the  week  he  spent  under  our  roof. 

Then  he  insisted  on  leaving  us,  and 
took  for  himself  a room  in  Newman 
Street — a studio  by  day,  a bedroom  by 
night,  a pleasant  smoking-room  at  all 
hours,  and  very  soon  a place  of  rendez- 
vous for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
jolly  fellows,  old  friends  and  new,  from 
Guardsmen  to  young  stars  of  the  art 
world,  mostly  idle  apprentices. 

Gradually  boxing-gloves  crept  in,  and 
foils  and  masks,  and  the  faithful  Snow- 
drop (whose  condition  three  or  four  at- 
tacks of  delirium  tremens  during  Barty’s 
exile  had  not  improved). 

And  fellows  who  sang,  and  told  good 
stories,  and  imitated  popular  actors — all 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days  of 
St.  James's  Street. 

But  Barty  was  changed  all  the  same. 
These  amusements  were  no  longer  the 
serious  business  of  life  for  him.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  racket  he  would  sit  at 
his  small  easel  and  work.  He  declared 
he  couldn’t  find  inspiration  in  silence  and 
solittTde,  and,  bereft  of  Martia,  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  alone. 

Then  he  looked  up  other  old  friends, 
and  left  cards,  and  got  invitations  to  din- 
ners and  drums.  One  of  his  first  visits 
was  to  his  old  tailor  in  Jermyn  Street, 
to  whom  he  still  owed  money,  and  who 
welcomed  him  with  open  arms — almost 
hugged  him— and  made  him  two  or  three 
beautiful  suits;  I believe  he  would  have 
dressed  Barty  for  nothing,  as  a mere 
advertisement.  At  all  events  he  wouldn’t 
hear  of  payment  “for  many  years  to 
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come!  The  finest  figure  in  the  whole 
Household  Brigade ! — the  idea !” 

Soon  Barty  got  a few  sketches  into  ob- 
scure illustrated  papers,  and  thought  his 
fortune  was  made.  The  first  was  a little 
sketch  in  the  manner  of  John  Leech, 
which  he  took  to  the  British  Lion , 
just  started  as  a rival  to  Punch . The 
British  Lion  died  before  the  sketch  ap- 
peared, but  he  got  a guinea  for  it,  and 
bought  a beautiful  volume  of  Tennyson, 
illustrated  by  Millais,  Holman  Hunt, 
Rossetti,  and  others,  and  made  a sketch 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a lovely  female  with 
black  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  gave  it 
to  Leah  Gibson.  It  was  his  old  female 
face  of  ten  years  ago;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  image  of  Leah  herself  (as 
it  had  once  been  that  of  his  mother). 

The  great  happiness  of  his  life  just  then 
was  to  go  to  the  opera  with  Mrs.  Gibson 
and  Leah  and  Mr.  Babbage  (the  family 
friend),  who  could  get  a box  whenever  he 
liked,  and  then  to  sup  with  them  afterwards 
in  Conduit  Street,  over  the  Emporium  of 
the  “Universal  Fur  Company,”  and  to 
imitate  Signor  Giuglini  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  Mr.  Gibson,  whose  fondness  for 
Barty  soon  grew  into  absolute  worship! 

And  Leah,  so  reserved  and  self-con- 
tained in  general  company,  would  laugh 
till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks;  and 
the  music  of  her  laughter,  which  was 
deep  and  low,  rang  more  agreeably  to 
Barty’s  ear  than  even  the  ravishing 
strains  of  Adelina  Patti — the  last  of  the 
great  prime  donne  of  our  time,  I think — 
whose  voice  still  stirs  me  to  the  depths, 
with  vague  remembrance  of  fresh  girlish 
innocence  turned  into  sound. 

Long  life  to  her  and  to  her  voice! 
Lovely  voices  should  never  fade,  nor 
pretty  faces  either! 

Sometimes  I replaced  Mr.  Babbage  and 
escorted  Mrs.  Gibson  to  the  opera,  leaving 
Leah  to  Barty;  for  on  fine  nights  we 
walked  there,  and  the  ladies  took  off 
their  bonnets  and  shawls  in  the  box, 
which  was  generally  on  the  upper  tier, 
and  we  looked  down  on  Scatcherd  and 
my  mother  and  sister  in  the  stalls.  Then 
back  to  Conduit  Street  to  supper.  It  was 
easy  with  half  an  eye  to  see  the  way 
things  were  going.  I can't  say  I liked  it. 
No  man  would,  I suppose.  But  I recon- 
ciled myself  to  the  inevitable,  and  bore  up 
like  a stoic. 

L’amitie  est  l’amour  sans  ailes ! A 
happy  intimate  friendship,  a wingless 
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love  that  has  lasted  more  than  thirty 
years  without  a break,  is  no  bad  substi- 
tute for  tumultuous  passions  that  have 
missed  their  mark!  I have  been  as  close 
a friend  to  Bartv’s  wife  as  to  Barty  him- 
self, and  all  the  happiness  I have  ever 
known  has  come  from  them  and  theirs. 

Walking  home,  poor  Mrs.  Gibson 
would  confide  to  me  her  woes  and  anxie- 
ties. and  wail  over  the  past  glories  of 
Tavistock  Square  and  all  the  nice  people 
who  lived  there,  and  in  Russell  Square 
and  Bedford  Street  and  Gower  Street, 
many  of  whom  had  given  up  calling  on 
her  now  that  she  lived  over  a shop.  Not 
all  the  liveliness  of  Bond  Street  and 
Regent  Street  combined  (which  Conduit 
Street  so  broadly  and  genially  connected 
with  each  other)  could  compensate  her 
for  the  lost  gentility,  the  aristocratic 
dulness  and  quiet  and  repose,  “almost 
equal  to  that  of  a West  End  square.” 

Then  she  believed  that  business  was  not 
going  on  well,  since  Mr.  Gibson  talked  of 
giving  up  his  Cheapside  establishment; 
he  said  it  was  too  much  for  him  to  look 
after.  But  he  had  lost  much  of  his  fun, 
and  seemed  harassed  and  thin,  and  mut- 
tered in  his  sleep;  and  the  poor  woman 
was  full  of  forebodings,  some  of  which 
were  to  be  justified  by  the  events  that 
followed. 

About  this  time  Leah,  who  had  fore- 
bodings too,  took  it  into  her  head  to 
attend  a class  for  bookkeeping,  and  in  a 
short  time  thoroughly  mastered  the  sci- 
ence in  all  its  details.  I’m  afraid  she  was 
better  at  this  kind  of  work  than  at  either 
drawing  or  music,  both  of  which  she  had 
been  so  perseveringly  taught.  She  could 
read  off  any  music  at  sight  quite  glibly 
and  easily,  it  is  true— the  result  of  hard 
plodding — but  could  never  play  to  give 
real  pleasure,  and  so  she  gave  it  up.  And 
with  singing  it  was  the  same;  her  voice 
was  excellent  and  had  been  well  trained, 
but  when  she  heard  the  untaught  Bar- 
ty she  felt  she  was  no  singer,  and  nev- 
er would  be,  and  left  off  trying.  Yet 
nobody  got  more  pleasure  out  of  the 
singing  of  others — especially  Barty’s  and 
that  of  young  Mr.  Santley,  who  was  her 
pet  and  darling,  and  whom  she  far  pre- 
ferred to  that  sweetest  and  suavest  of 
tenors,  Giuglini,  about  whom  we  all  went 
mad.  I agreed  with  her.  Giuglini’s 
voice  was  like  green  chartreuse  in  a 
liqueur-glass;  Santley’s  like  a bumper  of 
the  very  best  burgundy  that  ever  was! 


Oh,  that  high  G!  Romane-Conti  again; 
and  in  a quart  pot!  En  veux-tu,  en 
voila ! 

And  as  for  her  drawing,  it  was  as  that 
of  all  intelligent  young  ladies  who  have 
been  well  taught,  but  have  no  original 
talent  whatever;  nor  did  she  derive  any 
special  pleasure  from  the  masterpieces  in 
the  National  Gallery ; the  Royal  Academy 
was  far  more  to  her  taste;  and  to  mine,  I 
frankly  admit;  and,  I fear,  to  Barty's 
taste  also,  in  those  days.  Enough  of  the 
Guardsman  still  remained  in  him  to  quite 
unfit  his  brain  and  ear  and  eye  for  what 
was  best  in  literature  and  art.  He  was 
mildly  fond  of  the  “Baccliusand  Ariadne,” 
and  Rembrandt’s  portrait  of  himself,  and 
a few  others;  as  he  was  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  But  Mantegna 
and  Botticelli  and  Signorelli  made  him 
sad,  and  almost  morose. 

The  only  great  things  he  genuinely 
loved  and  revered  were  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles. He  was  constantly  sketching  them. 
And  I am  told  that  they  have  had  great 
influence  on  his  work,  and  that  he  owes 
much  to  them.  I have  grown  to  admire 
them  immensely  myself  in  consequence, 
though  I used  to  find  that  part  of  the 
British  Museum  a rather  dreary  lounge 
in  the  days  when  Barty  used  to  draw 
there. 

I am  the  proud  possessor  of  a Velas- 
quez, two  Titians,  and  a Rembrandt;  but, 
as  a rule,  I like  to  encourage  the  art  of 
my  own  time  and  country  and  that  of 
modern  France. 

And  I suppose  there’s  hardly  a great 
painter  living,  or  recently  dead,  some  of 
whose  work  is  not  represented  on  my 
walls,  either  in  London,  Paris,  or  Scot- 
land; or  at  Marsfield,  where  so  much  of 
my  time  is  spent;  although  the  house  is 
not  mine,  it’s  my  real  home;  and  thither 
I have  always  been  allowed  to  send  my 
best  pictures,  and  my  best  bric-a-brac,  ray 
favorite  horses  and  dogs,  and  the  oldest 
and  choicest  liquors  that  were  ever  stored 
in  the  cellars  of  Vougeot-Conti  and  Co. 
Old  bachelor  friends  have  their  privileges, 
and  Uncle  Bob  has  known  how  to  make 
himself  at  home  in  Marsfield. 

Barty  soon  got  better  off,  and  moved 
into  better  lodgings  in  Berners  Street:  a 
sitting-room  and  bedroom  at  No.  12  B, 
which  has  now  disappeared. 

And  there  he  worked  all  day,  without 
haste  and  without  rest,  and  at  last  in  soli- 
tude; and  found  he  could  work  twice  as 
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well  with  no  companion  but  his  pipe  and 
his  lay  figure,  from  which  he  made  most 
elaborate  studies  of  drapery,  in  pen  and 
ink;  first  in  the  manner  of  Sandys  and 
Albert  Diirer;  later  in  the  manner  of 
Millais,  Walker,  and  Keene. 

Also  he  acquired  the  art  of  using  the 
living  model  for  his  little  illustrations. 
It  had  become  the  fashion ; a new  school 
had  been  founded  with  Once  a Week  and 
the  Cornhill  Magazine , it  seems;  besides 
those  already  named,  there  were  Lawless, 
du  Maurier,  Poynter,  not  to  mention 
Holman  Hunt  and  F.  Leighton ; and  a 
host  of  new  draughtsmen,  most  industri- 
ous apprentices,  whose  talk  and  example 
soon  weaned  Barty  from  a mixed  and 
somewhat  rowdy  crew. 

And  all  became  more  or  less  friends  of 
his;  a very  good  thing,  for  they  were  ad- 
mirable in  industry  and  talent,  thorough 
artists,  and  very  good  fellows  all  round. 
Need  I say  they  have  all  risen  to  fame 
and  fortune — as  becomes  poetical  justice? 

He  also  kept  in  touch  with  his  old 
brother  officers,  and  that  was  a good 
thing  too. 

But  there  were  others  he  got  to  know, 
rickety,  unwholesome  geniuses,  whose 
genius  (such  as  it  was)  had  allied  itself  to 
madness  ; and  who  were  just  as  conceited 
about  the  madness  as  about  the  genius, 
and  took  more  pains  to  cultivate  it.  It 
brought  them  a quicker  kudos,  and  was 
so  much  more  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

At  first  Barty  was  fascinated  by  the 
madness,  and  took  the  genius  on  trust, 

I suppose.  They  made  much  of  him, 
painted  him,  wrote  music  and  verses 
about  him,  raved  about  his  Greekness, 
his  beauty,  his  yellow  hair,  and  his  voice, 
and  what  not,  as  if  he  had  been  a wo- 
man. He  even  stood  that,  he  admired 
them  so!  or  rather,  this  genius  of  theirs. 

He  introduced  me  to  this  little  clique, 
who  called  themselves  a school,  and  each 
other  “master”:  “the  neo-priapists, ” or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  tuberose. 


They  disliked  me  at  sight,  and  I them, 
and  we  did  not  dissemble! 

Like  Barty,  I am  fond  of  men’s  soci- 
ety; but  at  least  I like  them  to  be  unmis- 
takably men  of  my  own  sex,  manly 
men,  and  clean  ; not  little  misshapen 
troglodytes  with  foul  minds  and  per- 
verted passions,  or  self-advertising  little 
mountebanks  with  enlarged  and  diseased 
vanities;  creatures  who  would  stand  in  a 
pillory  sooner  than  not  be  stared  at  or 
talked  about  at  all. 

Whatever  their  genius  might  be,  it  al- 
most made  me  sick,  it  almost  made  me 
kick,  to  see  the  humorous  and  masculine 
Barty  prostrate  in  admiration  before 
these  inspired  epicenes,  these  gifted  epi- 
leptoids,  these  anaemic  little  self-satis- 
fied nincompoops,  whose  proper  place,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  either  Earlswood,  or 
Colney  Hatch,  or  Broadmoor.  That  is, 
if  their  madness  was  genuine,  which  I 
doubt.  He  and  I had  many  a quarrel 
about  them,  till  he  found  them  out  and 
cut  them  for  good  and  all — a great  relief 
to  me;  for  one  got  a bad  name  by  being 
friends  with  such  nondescripts. 

“Dis-moi  qui  tu  hantes,  je  te  dirai  cc 
que  tu  es !” 

Need  I say  they  all  died  long  ago, 
without  leaving  the  ghost  of  a name 
— and  nobody  cared?  Poetical  justice 
again ! How  encouraging  it  is  to  think 
there  are  no  such  people  now,  and  that 
the  breed  has  been  thoroughly  stamped 
out!* 

Barty  never  succeeded  as  an  illustrator 
on  wood.  He  got  into  a way  of  doing 
very  slight  sketches  of  pretty  people  in 
fancy  dress  and  coloring  them  lightly, 
and  sold  them  at  a shop  in  the  Strand, 
now  no  more.  Then  he  made  up  little 
stories,  which  he  illustrated  himself, 
something  like  the  picture-books  of  the 
later  Caldecott,  and  I found  him  a pub- 
lisher, and  he  was  soon  able  to  put  aside 
a few  pounds  and  pay  his  debts. 

* (Ed.) 

[to  be  continued  ] 


MEMORY. 

BY  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON. 

rTlHIS  hour  the  fateful  tide  runs  up  the  beach, 
1 As  the  sea  wills  it: 

It  seeks  each  hollow  loved  of  yesterday, 

Finds  it,  and  fills  it. 
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THAT  44  not  a sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice”  reminds 
us  of  that  infinite  knowledge  and  love 
which  includes  even  the  birds  and  wild 
creatures.  Exposed  at  all  times  to  the 
elements  and  forces  of  nature  — often 
cruel — with  no  knowledge  of  preserva- 
tion and  protection  except  what  hard- 
ships have  taught,  the  privations  and 
suffering  that  they  endure,  even  as  far 
south  as  Maryland,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  or  the  waters  above 
their  feeding-grounds  are  frozen,  are  hard 
and  bitter.  Many  wild  things  are  be- 
lieved to  feel  the  approacli  of  storms,  and 
their  actions  at  such  times  seem  to  prove 
the  fact.  Living  near  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Flats,  I have  observed  wild-fowl  to  be  un- 
usually active  and  intent  upon  getting  as 
much  food  as  possible  when  storms  are 
threatening.  Lines  of  class  distinctions 
are  not  so  closely  drawn — the  noble  can- 
vas-back, at  other  times  exclusive,  will 
now  tolerate  the  presence  of  his  less  wor- 
thy congeners,  the  red  and  black  head. 
Ducks,  when  not  on  the  wing,  feed  closely 
in  almost  solid  bodies,  diving  and  coming 
up  rapid \y.  Some  of  the  more  nervous 
ones  seem  distressed,  flying  from  place  to 
place  without  accomplishing  much.  The 
gunner  accounts  himself  lucky  who  goes 
forth  on  such  days.  When  the  storm 
breaks,  the  ducks  seek  sheltered  places, 
and  are  less  active,  except  the  canvas- 
back.  The  coldest  snow-storms  affect 
these  but  little,  as  long  as  the  waters  re- 
main open.  It  is  certain  that  wild-fowl 
feel  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the 
coming  storm,  when  they  cannot  find  food 
nor  stay  on  the  feeding-grounds,  and  it  is 
possible  that,  aside  from  being  deprived 
of  food  when  storms  sweep  the  bay,  they 
fear  the  ice  that  covers  their  cherished 
celery  beds,  driving  them  to  seek  a liv- 
ing farther  south,  where  aquatic  - plant, 
food  is  inferior  and  the  water  brackish. 
After  a winter  sojourn  in  Southern 
waters  they  return  with  rusty  plumage 
and  an  aroma  of  fish  about  their  breath 
once  balmy  with  water-celery.  This  will 
cause  anguish  to  the  epicure,  but  will  not 
dampen  the  sportsman's  ardor.  Geese 
and  swan  are  very  shy;  living  far  out 
upon  deep  waters  for  the  most  part,  their 
habits  are  less  easily  studied.  The}*  are 
unable  to  dive  for  food  like  ducks,  and 


nature,  as  a compensation,  has  provided 
them  with  long  necks,  still  they  are  com- 
pelled to  come  ashore  into  shoal  waters 
to  feed.  Often  in  winter  geese  take  to 
the  marshes  and  wheat-fields  for  subsist- 
ence. From  their  piteous  cries  they  are 
sorely  tried,  and  suffer  for  food,  between 
their  fear  of  man  and  the  rigors  of  winter. 

Leaving  water-fowl,  we  notice  hawks, 
crows,  etc.,  so  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
tributed that  they  excite  scant  sympathy 
in  a struggle  for  existence  in  winter. 
Farmers  regard  crows  as  a pest,  and 
wage  endless  war  against  them,  even  to 
killing  them  with  poison  when  hunger 
compels  the  poor  birds  to  ask  alms  at 
their  hands.  I should  be  glad  to  see  this 
persecution  of  an  intelligent  and  useful 
bird  pass  away.  The  public  press  is 
striving  to  convince  the  husbandman 
that  the  crow  is  an  ally,  and  should  be  a 
friend.  The  presence  of  crows  in  fields 
of  growing  crops  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  there  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  but 
to  prey  upon  the  numerous  vermin — ene- 
mies of  the  crops. 

When  crows  are  bringing  out  their 
young,  I admit,  they  will  sometimes  filch 
an  egg  or  young  chicken,  or  when  a farm- 
er is  so  thriftless  as  to  leave  his  corn  crop 
out  over  winter,  take  it  for  granted  it 
was  left  for  them,  and  help  themselves. 
“What  would  you?  — an  honest  crow 
must  live.”  Hawks,  from  their  preda- 
tory character  and  epicurean  tastes  for 
quail  and  chicken,  get  no  consideration 
in  their  fight  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  though  snow  lies  deep  upon  the 
ground,  mice  and  birds  scarce,  and  snakes 
out  of  the  question.  Being  migratory  to 
a great  extent,  they  are  not  numerous 
here  until  driven  by  storms  and  extreme 
cold  farther  north.  They  are  most  hardy 
birds,  and  can  endure  long  sieges  without 
starvation.  I have  never  known  one  to 
approach  the  habitation  of  man,  except 
by  stealth,  in  quest  of  food.  Not  so  the 
crow,  who,  having  a clear  conscience,  will 
go  into  the  farm -yard,  in  mute  appeal,  to 
share  the  scraps  with  the  dogs  and  fowls, 
when  the  wolf — hunger — gnaws  at  his 
vitals. 

As  I drove  homeward  one  cold  even- 
ing in  December,  I saw  a company  of 
large  owls  flying  about  in  a dazed  sort  of 
way  before  sunset,  some  of  them  passing 
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near  my  carriage  and  others  alighting 
on  trees  in  a farm-yard.  I thought  they 
were  pinched  by  hunger  to  go  out  before 
the  dusk  of  evening  in*  search  of  food, 
though  hunger  would  not  have  made 
them  approach  dwellings,  had  they  been 
native  owls.  They  had  migrated  from  a 
region  uninhabited  by  man,  and  did  not 
know  their  danger.  Screech-owls  are  the 
most  taciturn  birds  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  my  efforts  to  convince  them  of  my 
good-will  have  been  beset  with  difficulties. 

In  my  wanderings  when  a boy,  through 
wood  and  field,  after  a snowfall,  in 
search  of  adventure,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
explore  the  cavities  of  some  hollow  trees 
that  came  in  my  way,  wherein  golden- 
winged woodpeckers  and  red  polls  were 
wont  to  build  in  summer.  I expected  to 
surprise  a flying-squirrel  or  stray  deer- 
mouse,  but  found  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  screech-owls.  I had  always 
wished  to  have  some  tame  owls  about  the 
barn — now  was  my  chance.  With  the 
aid  of  a companion  a number  of  them 
were  secured  and  borne,  vigorously  pro- 
testing, to  the  upper  story  of  the  granary, 
a large  room  where  they  could  fly  about 
at  night,  were  shielded  from  the  rigors 
of  winter,  and  could  supply  their  larder 
from  the  numerous  mice  that  infested  the 
place  for  the  catching.  Being  strangers 
to  the  place,  and  fearing  they  would  not 
get  enough  to  eat  at  first,  I carried  them 
pieces  of  fresh  meat  and  fowl,  which 
promptly  disappeared  after  dark.  Mice 
may  have  eaten  them,  but  in  the  end 
the  owls  were  not  the  losers,  I take  it. 
They  soon  lost  their  fear  of  us,  when  ap- 
proached by  day,  and  seemed  to  accept 
the  situation  as  not  so  bad  after  all. 
Sitting  silent  and  grave  on  the  beams 
overhead,  they  passed  the  days  in  sleep 
and  meditation.  When  approached  at 
night  with  a light  they  were  wide-awake 
and  alert  in  their  movements.  They 
were  liberated  in  the  spring,  and  a door 
left  open  that  they  might  return  at  their 
will,  which  they  often  did;  having  be- 
come in  a manner  domesticated,  they  flew 
about  the  lawn  at  night  with  little  sense 
of  fear. 

Again,  in  later  years,  one  cold  winter 
evening  some  owls  of  the  same  kind  ap- 
peared on  the  lawn,  sitting  on  the  outer 
branches  of  cedar-trees,  wherein  they  had 
passed  the  day.  They  seemed  starving. 
Their  destitution  created  great  concern, 
and  to  relieve  their  distress  some  mice 


were  caught  and  offered  them  upon  the 
tips  of  long  sticks.  The  scheme  did  not 
succeed  as  well  as  could  be  wished  at 
once,  but  when  the  mice  were  left  on  the 
sticks  overnight  they  were  gone  in  the 
morning.  By  our  aid,  and  what  little 
they  picked  up  on  their  own  account, 
they  managed  to  live  through  the  win- 
ter. They  seemed  to  feel  our  good-will, 
and  did  not  change  their  abode  with  the 
return  of  summer.  Three  of  them,  often 
in  the  twilight  of  summer 1 evenings, 
would  group  themselves  on  a limb  in 
the  most  charming  poses,  such  as  no 
imaginary  pictures  from  the  owl  country 
ever  equalled. 

I have  often  sought  some  explanation 
why  many  birds  remain  here  and  endure 
the  severe  winters,  when  a flight  of  a few 
hours  would  carry  them  beyond  the  snow- 
line. This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  bird 
life  that  I cannot  fathom.  Winter  may 
have  its  compensations,  and  the  South 
its  disadvantages  that  are  not  apparent. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  home  instinct,  the  love 
of  the  once  verdant  wood  and  fields, 
where  they  first  saw  the  light,  and  car- 
olled their  first  notes,  that  will  make  them 
endure  cold  and  hunger  here  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  easy  conditions  of  existence 
in  the  South. 

The  love  of  home,  as  I have  discovered 
it  among  the  lower  creatures,  is  touching. 
Many  birds  and  animals  will  wander  far 
by  day  in  search  of  food  or  pleasure,  but 
will  return  at  night  to  their  accustomed 
bower  or  bed,  where  perchance  they  meet 
loved  ones,  and  where,  at  least,  rest  and 
sleep  are  always  sweeter.  Children  who 
live  in  the  country  with  the  wild  things 
around  them,  if  taught,  will  soon  learn 
to  care  for  and  protect  the  birds,  instead 
of  trapping  or  killing  them  when  hunger 
makes  them  easy  victims. 

As  soon  as  the  snow-storm  is  over, 
wind-swept  spots  of  ground  and  places  on 
the  sheltered  side  of  buildings  or  stacks 
may  be  cleared,  and  a meal  of  hay  seed 
from  the  barn, bread  crumbs, or  small  grain 
spread  for  the  little  waifs.  They  will  not 
be  long  in  finding  it,  and  will  come  to 
look  for  it  daily.  The  little  boy  takes 
great  pleasure  in  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  starving  birds.  He  discovered  some 
snow-birds  and  Canada  sparrows  on  the 
porch  roof,  drawn  thither  by^ome  crumbs 
from  the  invalid's  tray.  The  roof  was 
cleared  of  snow  and  a generous  meal  set 
for  them.  A few  came  at  first,  then  more, 
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until  there  would  be  fifty  to  breakfast, 
nearly  as  many  to  dinner,  and  a few  tran- 
sients all  the  time.  We  watched  them 
through  the  window ; they  ate  heartily, 
and  brought  all  their  hungry  friends  to 
the  feast.  Their  table  manners,  while  not 
always  decorous,  were  fair  for  hungry 
birds.  True  happiness  comes  through 
making  others  happy,  and  though  the 
subjects  were  but  little  birds,  somehow 
the  dark  days  were  a little  brighter,  even 
to  the  invalid,  who  had  to  be  propped  on 
her  couch  to  watch  them. 

One  of  the  larger  native  birds  that  re- 
mains through  the  winter  is  the  blue-jay, 
but  he  is  not  a frequent  visitor.  Occa- 
sionally he  will  come  to  the  corn-crib  and 
get  a meal  by  reaching  through  the  slats 
and  plucking  the  grains  from  the  ears  of 
corn.  Again  he  will  proclaim  from  the 
top  of  a tree  near  by  some  important  mes- 
sage or  warning  in  shrill  tones;  always 
in  a great  hurry,  sometimes  shouting  as 
he  flies.  I think  this  habit  of  going 
through  life  in  haste  must  have  gained 
for  him  the  report,  among  the  colored 
ones,  that  he  goes  to  the  devil  and  back 
nine  times  every  Friday.  The  bird  is  not 
such  a bad  fellow,  and  I cannot  imagine 
what  alliance  he  could  have  with  the  evil 
one.  From  his  military  dress  and  car- 
riage, I take  it,  he  is  a free  lance,  who 
takes  his  chances  for  acorns,  beechnuts, 
etc.,  among  the  squirrels  and  chickarees. 

The  bonny  bluebirds  disappear  upon 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  to  return  as 
soon  as  it  moderates  and  the  sun  shines 
bright  again.  Upon  such  days  they  visit 
their  building-places  of  last  year,  make 
feints  of  building  nests,  uttering  sweet 
spring  notes,  and  generally  showing  their 
conviction  that  spring  is  at  hand.  Soon 
clouds  obscure  the  sun,  cold  winds  sweep 
through  the  bare  trees,  there  is  a vanishing 
streak  of  blue,  and  the  sanguine  proph- 
ets are  gone.  Like  other  weather  proph- 
ets, these  pretty  birds  are  usually  inaccu- 
rate, though  never  discouraged.  During 
a mild  portion  of  one  winter  a whole 
family  of  bluebirds  were  friends  of  ours. 
The  intimacy  was  brought  about  through 
some  wood-worms  found  under  decaying 
bark  on  the  firewood.  These  worms  were 
placed  on  pieces  of  bark  and  laid  on  the 
outer  ledge  of  a second -floor  window. 
They  were  soon  discovered,  and  there  was 
a demand  for  more.  When  not  forth- 
coming, every  window  of  the  second  floor 
was  visited,  and  soft  brown  eyes  peered 


pleadingly  within.  When  a meal  was 
placed  out  for  them,  three  or  four  were 
always  in  waiting,  and  would  keep  up  a 
great  twittering  until  the  window  was 
closed,  then  pounce  down  on  the  viands, 
each  bird  scrambling  for  the  largest  worm. 
There  was  mutual  regret  when  the  supply 
of  worms  gave  out. 

The  cardinal-bird  never  leaves  us;  win- 
ter has  no  terrors  that  it  will  not  brave 
for  love  of  its  native  place.  Of  all  the  wild 
creatures  that  are  destined  to  inhabit  the 
snow-clad  regions  of  the  earth,  none  that 
I am  aware  of  is  so  unprotected  by  reason 
of  contrast  in  color  to  its  setting.  This 
glaring  contrast  of  red  and  white  is  al- 
most an  anomaly  in  nature.  Apart  from 
being  a conspicuous  mark  for  birds  of 
prey,  its  striking  beauty  makes  it  coveted 
by  persons  of  depraved  taste  for  personal 
adornment.  Again,  in  winter  from  hun- 
ger it  falls  into  the  trap  of  the  greedy  pot- 
hunter, to  be  sold  to  misguided  people, 
wrho  will  confine  it  in  a cage  to  fret  and 
wear  its  life  away.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  beauty  and  anguish  going  hand 
in  hand.  Few  country  homes  but  what 
are  cheered  in  winter  by  visits  of  the 
red  bird,  flashing  gleams  of  red  here  and 
there,  always  in  contrast,  whether  to  som- 
bre clouds  or  glistening  white  snow.  They 
are  timid,  and  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
other  birds  without  finding  much  to  eat. 
though  they  never  seem  despondent.  I 
have  often  left  a few  grains  of  pop-corn 
here  and  there  in  their  way  without  tell- 
ing the  crows  and  blackbirds.  There 
may  be  a legend,  like  the  fable  of  the 
hoopoes  and  their  golden  crowns,  wherein 
it  is  told  that  the  cardinal -bird,  to  gratify 
some  vain  impulse,  purchased  fatal  beauty 
wTith  the  price  of  peace. 

One  day  in  early  winter  a crowd  of 
children,  headed  by  the  little  boy,  were 
in  pursuit  of  some  dark  object  across  the 
lawn.  It  proved  to  be  a buzzard,  disa- 
bled as  to  flight  from  some  cause,  but 
otherwise  unharmed.  Its  fate  was  soon 
settled  by  the  leader.  “I  know  what’s 
the  matter  with  this  buzzard ; it's  been 
hurt  and  can’t  fly,  and  it  ’ll  get  killed,  or 
starved,  if  I don’t  keep  care  of  it.  I am 
going  to  put  it  under  the  porch  and  feed 
it  until  it  gets  well.  I can  get  enough 
scraps  from  the  butcher’s  for  it  to  live  on. 
Won’t  it  be  a funny  pet?  And  it  don't 
smell  bad,  like  they  say  buzzards  do.”  He 
took  the  grewsome  thing  by  the  tip  of  one 
wing  and  urged  it  toward  the  house,  while 
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the  other  children  followed  in  mute  won- 
der. At  home  he  was  severely  criticised, 
ordered  to  change  his  raiment  and  go 
into  quarantine,  though  it  proved  there 
was  no  necessity  for  either.  The  little 
boy’s  scheme  failed,  as  the  best  - laid 
schemes  will,  and  his  worst  fears  were 
probably  realized.  Some  one  left  the  in- 
firmary door  open,  and  the  poor  thing 
wandered  away  in  the  night.  He  told  me 
a pathetic  tale,  long  afterward,  of  having 
found  in  a lonely  churchyard  a skeleton, 
which  he  believed  was  that  of  his  poor 
buzzard.  Why  it  should  have  come  to  a 
tragic  end  in  this  lonely  spot  puzzled  the 
child.  44  Did  it  know  it  was  going  to  die, 
and  go  there  on  purpose  to  be  with  the 
other  dead?  Or  did  it  just  happen  to  die 
or  get  killed  there?” 

During  the  blizzard  of  1895,  while  the 
storm  was  still  raging,  I witnessed  a trag- 
edy among  the  birds.  Standing  at  my 
office  window,  I saw  a large  bird,  about 
the  size  of,  and  not  unlike  a blue-jay,  car- 
rying something  in  its  beak,  light  in  a 
-japonica  bush.  My  first  thought  was  of 
the  butcher-bird,  and  seizing  my  guu,  I 
went  in  pursuit.  It  had  flown,  and  wras 
making  for  the  wood,  carrying  its  victim, 
when  I reached  the  spot.  I took  a snap- 
shot through  the  driving  snow.  One 
shot — number  four — took  effect  in  the 
head.  It  Hew  several  rods  and  tried  to 
light  in  a thorn  bush,  but  fell  dead.  I 
picked  up  the  murderer  and  his  victim 
together.  In  death  only  did  he  relax  his 
cruel  grip.  The  victim  was  a snow-bird, 
still  warm,  its  spinal  column  crushed  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  tail  feathers 
gone,  torn  away  in  its  struggle  for  life. 
The  murderer  proved  to  be  a shrike,  or 
butcher-bird,  of  the  loggerhead  variety, 
and  was  the  largest  specimen  I had  ever 
seen.  It  wras  sent  to  a taxidermist,  and 
as  it  now  appears  is  almost  twice  as  large 
as  any  shrike  in  the  collection  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  It  was  thoughtless  not 
to  send  the  snow-bird  too,  as  the  little  boy 
pointed  out.  This  pariah  among  birds  is 
“a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,”  as  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs truly  remarks,  except  for  the  cruel- 
looking  beak.  The  fauna  of  this  region 
is  not  numerous,  and  is  all  of  the  smaller 
kind. 

Whatever  days  Uncle  Remus  may  have 
hit  upon  were  not  like  these,  inasmuch  as 
Brer  Rabbit  now  no  longer,  as  of  yore,  by 
his  wisdom  and  sagacity,  dominates  the 
world  of  wild  things,  even  to  circumvent- 


ing Brer  Fox.  Brer  Rabbit  is  well  enough 
in  his  way,  with  a fairly  good  character, 
inclined  to  be  domestic  in  his  tastes,  and 
given  to  the  accumulation  of  much  fat 
upon  the  approach  of  winter. 

Brer  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  even  as  long 
ago  as  the  days  of  ^Esop,  had  a shadowy 
reputation,  which  through  the  ages,  some- 
how, he  has  not  managed  to  improve. 
Whatever  sins  or  shortcomings  Reynard 
may  have  to  answer  for,  like  a certain 
United  States  Senator,  a fool  is  not  one 
of  them.  For  a great  mind  and  personal 
beauty  he  commands  our  admiration. 
Running  before  hounds  or  taking  a spin 
across  the  open  country  is  a picture  never 
to  be  forgotten  : it  is  flight  without  wings 
— the  poetry  of  motion.  I never  witness 
the  sight  without  a feeling  of  awe.  The 
sluggard  was  referred  to  the  ant  as  an 
example  of  industry;  as  well  might  the 
statesman  or  warrior  learn  strategy  from 
the  fox.  His  boundless  resource  is  the 
result  of  ages  of  heredity.  With  every 
man’s  hand  raised  against  him,  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  watchword.  Winter  in- 
creases the  number  of  his  enemies,  or 
makes  them  more  aggressive,  as  well  as 
curtails  his  supply  of  meat.  Then,  too, 
this  is  a season  when  the  neighbors  bring 
in  nothing.  What  is  to  be  done?  You 
would  not  have  him  turn  cannibal  and 
devour  his  own  kith  and  kin.  Well, 
then,  I think  a few  wild  hares  more  or 
less  do  not  matter,  though  I should  be 
very  sorry  if  hunger  compelled  him  to 
draw  upon  those  that  take  refuge  in  the 
brush-pile  at  the  back  of  the  pasture-lot. 

When  snipe-shooting  one  day  in  spring 
I sat  down  beside  a large  tree  to  rest,  and, 
concealed  by  it,  I surprised  a fox  carry- 
ing a shad.  I did  not  seek  to  kill  or 
frighten  him,  though  he  was  near  enough 
to  me.  He  expected  the  worst,  and  the 
look  of  terror  that  came  over  the  poor 
hunted  creature  as,  bewildered  and  totter- 
ing, it  strove  to  flee,  was  pitiful.  But 
when  I made  no  motion  to  harm  him,  he 
threw  me  a grateful  look  as  he  glided 
away.  No  doubt  he  had  come  by  the 
fish  honestly;  it  was  the  spawning  season 
with  the  shad,  and  they  were  running  up 
into  shoal  waters,  where  he  may  have 
sprung  in  and  seized  one.  Though  the 
situation  was  tragic,  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  desert  him,  nor  did  he  drop  his 
quarry,  but  bore  it  homeward,  where 
doubtless  he  displayed  it  with  as  much 
pride  as  I did  mine  on  my  return.  After- 
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ward,  when  there  was  a meeting  of  the 
animals  upon  the  “council  rock,”  this 
story  may  have  been  related,  and  I hope 
the  feeling  toward  me  was  like  unto  the 
grateful  look  the  fox  had  given  me. 

Gray  squirrels  are  winter  neighbors, 
but  very  shy  ones.  I have  tried  to  coax 
them  to  come  into  the  yard  for  walnuts  by 
leaving  out  a supply  under  the  trees  there 
and  gathering  all  from  other  trees,  but 
they  were  too  well  supplied  with  nuts  in 
the  wood.  I did  succeed  in  gaining  their 
confidence  through  a pair  of  tame  squir- 
rels that  had  been  raised  in  a cage  by  a 
neighbor.  I induced  the  neighbor  to  set 
them  free,  and  apparently  to  reward  me 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  tall  cot- 
tonwood and  poplars  about  the  lawn,  but 
more  likely  because  the  neighbor  had  no 
large  trees.  While  they  remained,  an  oc- 
casional wild  squirrel  would  call  or  spend 
the  day  in  the  great  trees  with  my  tame 
ones.  But  the  villanous  pot-hunter  and 
his  worthless  cur  destroyed  my  pets,  and 
drove  the  visitors  back  to  their  wild  state. 
The  gray  squirrel  is  not  as  provident  as 
the  1 ittle  ground  squirrel , who  toils  th rou gh 
the  long  days  of  summer  and  fall  to  pro- 
vide himself  a home  and  lay  up  a store 
for  winter  use.  What  little  the  gray 
squirrel  does  lay  by  for  a rainy  day  is 
not  stored  in  his  den,  but  scattered  here 
and  there  about  the  wood,  like  the  pru- 
dent housewife  afraid  to  put  all  the  eggs 
in  one  basket.  I learned  from  my  tame 
squirrels  their  method  of  hiding  nuts. 
The  nut  is  carried  in  the  mouth,  and 
some  time  and  thought  are  given  to  the 
selection  of  a likely  place  to  hide  it. 
When  the  spot  is  finally  decided  upon,  a 
hole  the  size  of  the  nut  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  the  nut  thrust  in  and  pushed 
down  hard  with  the  nose,  a little  earth 
pressed  and  patted  down,  and  leaves  or 
grass  tossed  about  the  place  in  the  most 
natural  way.  Before  leaving,  the  locality 
is  carefully  scanned  to  see  if  another 
squirrel  has  been  watching,  in  which  case 
the  nut  is  taken  up  and  eaten  or  buried  in 
a more  secret  place.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
one  watching  the  squirrel  to  find  the  nut, 
so  artfully  is  it  concealed.  Their  keen 
scent  and  unerring  knowledge  of  locality 
enable  them  to  find  their  hidden  stores 
long  afterwards.  Going  into  the  wood 
after  a snowfall,  their  tracks  will  be 
found  in  every  direction,  from  the  den 
trees  to  all  parts  of  the  wood.  Following 
these  trails  one  will  find  many  little  holes 


in  the  snow,  where  hidden  nuts  have 
been  dug  up.  Other  trails  go  by  long 
leaps.  These  are  made  by  visitors  going 
about  among  the  neighbors  to  hear  the 
news  and  indulge  in  gossip. 

The  red  squirrels  or  chickarees  are 
sometimes  found  in  woods  near  dwell- 
ings, though  they  are  not  strictly  tree- 
dwellers,  an  old  building  or  stone  wall 
often  suiting  their  purposes  better.  Noisy, 
loquacious  fellows,  given  to  pilfering  from 
any  winter  garner  within  reach.  I once 
took  up  the  case  of  a red  squirrel,  without 
a retaining-fee,  upon  a charge  of  remov- 
ing some  walnuts  through  a broken  pane 
in  an  attic  window  convenient  to  the 
limb  of  a tree.  I was  implored  by  the 
colored  boy  to  “ shoot  dat  ’spis’ble  chicka- 
ree; he  gwine  take  eb’ry  las’  one  dem  wa’- 
nuts.”  I saved  the  squirrel  by  a confes- 
sion from  the  boy  as  to  how  he  came  by 
the  walnuts.  They  were  not  stolen  — 
“ jes  took  ” from  Mr.  Tom’s  trees  without 
permission  after  night.  The  boy  with- 
drew his  prayer  when  it  was  decided  that 
he  and  the  squirrel  were  guilty  and  liable 
to  the  same  punishment,  being  shot. 

The  woodchuck  or  ground-hog  is  enti- 
tled to  notice  as  a weather-prophet.  It 
goes  into  winter  quarters  at  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  with  no  other  store  than 
weather- wisdom  and  the  adipose  of  its  own 
body,  promptly  to  appear  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary to  take  observations  and  determine 
the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  coming  six 
weeks.  Punctuality  is  to  be  commended 
even  in  a ground-hog.  The  accuracy 
of  his  weather-bulletins  is  not  verified, 
though  in  this  line  he  should  be  a suc- 
cess for  the  same  reason  that  the  dog  was 
good  for  ’coons  — because  worthless  for 
everything  else.  There  is  a story  that 
once  upon  a time  the  animals  all  lived  in 
a country  to  themselves,  and  had  a king 
to  rule  over  them.  Some  hares  had  a 
burrow  near  to  that  of  a ground-hog, 
who  made  himself  odious  by  digging  and 
throwing  dirt  back  on  their  premises, 
stopping  up  their  doors  and  filling  the 
little  hares’  eyes  with  sand.  This  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  king,  the  ground-hog 
was  warned  not  to  let  it  happen  again. 
Whereupon  he  sulkily  retorted  that  he 

“would  chuck”  his  dirt  where  he 

pleased.  Hence  the  name  “ woodchuck.” 
There  may  be  “another  story”  about  the 
wild  things,  if  they  will  give  up  their 
secrets,  “for  beast  and  bird  hath  seen  and 
heard  the  things  man  knowetli  not.” 
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44  1T7HY,  some  one’s  taken  the  old 

f V Crane  house!  David  said,  when 
liis  mother  died,  that  he’d  never  let  the 
place.  It’s  a pretty  yard— don’t  you  think 
so?” 

44  Yes,  real  pretty.” 

Annie  Day  stepped  out  on  the  porch 
beside  her  music-teacher.  The  sun  was 
very  bright,  but  Annie’s  face  could  bear 
the  glare:  she  was  only  sixteen.  May 
Elliot  was  thirty-three,  a tastefully  dressed 
young  woman  with  a sallow  complexion 
and  bright  dark  eyes.  She  was  still  the 
belle  of  the  village.  The  Days  had  not 
lived  in  Milford  long,  but  Annie  had 
heard  of  May’s  admirers.  She  had  never 
had  a lover  herself,  however.  Now  as 
she  looked  across  the  street  at  the  weather- 
beaten cottage  behind  the  row  of  maple- 
trees  she  hesitated. 

44 1 — shouldn’t  wonder  if  a young  mar- 
ried couple  were  going  to  housekeeping 
over  there.  Ma  thinks  so,”  she  volun- 
teered. “A  real  kind  of  nice-looking 
girl  came  yesterday,  and  she  was  so  par- 
ticular about  training  the  vine  over  the 
door,  and  everything,  we — we  think  she’s 
coming  there  bride.” 

44  Goodness!  They  must  be  strangers, 
for  no  one  I know’s  going  to  be  married.” 

44  Oh,  they  are  strangers,  or  at  least  he 
is,  for  when  she  came  over  here  to  get  a 
pail  of  water  ma  questioned  her,  and  she 
said  the  young  man  who  owned  the  place 
had  been  living  out  West,  but  that  he  was 
coming  home  now ; then  ma  knew  right 
off  how  it  was,  and  she  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  told  her  that  she  mustn’t  work 
too  hard — that  he  wouldn’t  like  that;  and 
I see  this  morning  she’s  got  an  old  man 
raking.”  Annie,  fairly  started,  told  her 
story  with  sweet  volubility.  She  did  not 
observe  the  strained  consciousness  of  May 
Elliot’s  face. 

44  What  kind  of  a looking  girl  did  you 
say  she  was  ?” 

44 Oh,  she’s  not  pretty  exactly;  she’s 
too  thin  and  round-shouldered;  but  she’s 
got  lovely  hair,  and — There  she  is  now !” 

May  and  Annie  peered  across  the  street 
at  the  slender  figure  which  appeared  for  a 
moment  in  the  door  of  the  Crane  house. 
Beneath  the  green  shade  cast  by  the  ma- 
ple-trees the  girl’s  head  showed  like  a 
tropical  flower. 
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44  Oh, that’s ’Lecta  Douglas!” cried  Majr, 
and  there  was  a tone  of  relief  in  her 
voice.  “ Your  guess  is  all  wrong,  Annie. 
Dave  isn’t  going  to  be  married.  She  prob- 
ably heard  he  was  coming,  and  thought 
she’d  fix  up  things  for  him.  ’Lecta  al- 
ways was  very  friendly  to  Dave,”  and 
May  laughed.  44 1 guess  I’ll  go  over  and 
speak  to  her  a minute.”  There  was  a 
bright  dash  of  color  on  her  cheeks,  but 
Annie’s  pretty  face  wore  a baffled  expres- 
sion, and  before  May  reached  the  gate  she 
called  after  her, 

44  You’ll  come  back  and  tell  me  if  I’m 
right— won’t  you?” 

44  Yes,  if  you’re  right;  but  you’re  not.” 

There  was  a little  wind,  and  the  dust 
blew  up  from  the  road  in  a cloud.  The 
sun  gave  it  the  tangibility  of  a veil,  and 
Annie  saw  the  Crane  cottage  through  it. 
Since  Electa  Douglas’s  coming  it  had  as- 
sumed unwonted  beauty  in  her  eyes.  The 
maple-trees  seemed  to  gird  it  about  in  del- 
icate isolation,  like  the  setting  of  a gem. 
The  very  honeysuckles  over  the  door,  to 
her  girlish  fancy,  had  appeared  more  rich- 
ly red  and  gold  than  others.  But  now, 
divested  of  the  romance  which  she  had 
woven  about  it,  the  cottage  suddenly 
seemed  as  the  other  houses  on  the  street. 
Wistfully  she  turned  within,  and  the 
measured  tinkle  of  scales  broke  the  noon 
stillness. 

Electa  Douglas  had  vanished  almost 
immediately,  but  May  pressed  on  unhes- 
itatingly. All  the  doors  and  windows 
stood  open,  and  there  was  a straight  pas- 
sage through  the  house,  yet  the  air,  when 
she  stepped  in,  was  damp  and  penetrating. 

“How  d’ye  do,  ’Lecta?  My,  isn’t  it 
lovely  and  cool  in  here!” 

The  other  started.  She  had  been  dust- 
ing old  Mrs.  Crane’s  vrork- basket  with 
tender  reverence,  but  when  May  spoke 
she  came  near  letting  it  fall.  She  turned, 
her  face  pale  with  surprise  above  the  lit- 
tle dark  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoul- 
ders. “Oh,  it’s  you?”  she  said,  slowly. 

44  Yes,  it’s  me,”  repeated  May,  not  with- 
out a trace  of  confusion. 

She  crossed  the  room  easily  and  took  a 
chair — a low  cushioned  rocker.  Electa  \s 
expression  changed ; she  looked  as  though 
she  would  have  protested,  but  May  stared 
about  her  unconcernedly.  The  room  had 
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a bare  look,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
lacking  in  none  of  the  features  of  ordi- 
nary village  furnishing.  It  was  as  though, 
after  being  so  long  closed,  it  had  not  fair- 
ly caught  the  atmosphere  of  human  occu- 
pancy again.  May  shivered. 

“ I wondered  why  you  had  that  shawl 
on;  but  now  I come  to  sit  down,  I’m  al- 
most cold.  So  Dave’s  coming  home,  and 
you’re  fixing  things  up  for  him?  That’s 
real  nice  of  you.  When  did  you  hear  he 
was  coming  ?” 

“He'll  probably  get  here  to- morrow 
night.” 

“Oh,  did  he  write  you  that  ?” 

“ He  telegraphed.” 

“Telegraphed!”  echoed  May,  tilting 
forward.  “For  the  land  sakes!  What 
did  the  telegram  say?” 

Electa  did  not  .reply. 

May  looked  at  her  sharply.  “Proba- 
bly that  he’d  married  and  was  bringing 
his  wife  home  with  him,”  she  cried,  her 
lips  trembling  a little. 

The  other  was  silent. 

“ It  would  be  like  Dave  to  telegraph  an 
old  flame  that  way.” 

Electa  quivered  and  drooped,  then  she 
raised  her  head.  She  fixed  her  eyes  with 
a curious  cold  expression  on  May.  “He 
wrote  too,  and  he  said  in  the  letter  that 
he  was — alone,”  she  murmured, constrain- 
edly. 

May  stared  at  her.  “Well,  then,  I’d 
like  to  know  what  you’re  acting  so  secret 
about!  Anybody’d  think,  ’Lecta  Doug- 
las, that  he  was  coming  home  to  marry 
you!” 

Electa  moved  to  the  centre  table  and 
commenced  to  dust  that;  but  when  May 
changed  her  seat  that  she  might  watch 
her,  she  turned  on  her  almost  fiercely. 

“ I wish  you’d  set  in  one  chair  if  you’re 
going  to  stay  any  longer.  You  needn’t 
set  in  ’em  all,”  she  cried.  Her  anger 
seemed  to  glow  all  through  her.  Her 
sweet,  patient  face  grew  pink  and  hard 
as  granite.  May  rose  and  involuntarily 
glanced  around  at  the  chair.  “ They’re 
just  as  his  mother  left  ’em,”  continued 
Electa,  “ and  I’ve  been  careful  not  to  dis- 
turb ’em  any  more  than  I could  help.” 

“ We  ll ! Aren’t  you  particular?”  May 
tried  to  appear  amused.  “You  mean  to 
say  you  haven’t  sat  down  in  one  of  these 
chairs  since  you  came  here  to  clean  up?” 

Electa  did  not  answer. 

“Did  he  tell  you  that  things  were  just 
as  his  mother  left  ’em?” 


“ Yes.” 

The  other  reddened.  “All  I’ve  got  to 
say  is,  you’re  a couple  of  fools.” 

“You  can  set  down  in  that  rocking- 
chair  again  if  you  want  to.” 

But  May  flounced  towards  the  door. 
“ No,  thanks;  I might  poison  more  things 
if  I staid.”  At  the  door,  however,  she 
hesitated  and  turned.  She  struggled  to 
keep  her  flippant  manner.  “ Am  I to  un- 
derstand that  what  folks  say  is  true,”  she 
demanded — “ that  you  are  coming  here 
bride  ?” 

The  delicate  color  flooded  Electa  Doug- 
las’s face.  ’Twas  not  as  she  had  reddened 
before.  She  looked  now  more  like  a 
flower  struggling  with  its  blushes,  be- 
cause they  reveal  so  much.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  seemed  on  the  point 
of  speaking,  but  not  a word  escaped  her. 
May  stared  at  her  an  instant,  then  went 
rapidly  down  the  walk.  She  did  not, 
however,  go  over  to  Annie’s.  Electa 
watched  her,  and  when  she  was  some 
distance  away  made  as  if  she  would  call 
after  her.  She  leaned  out  of  the  door, 
her  lips  shaping  May’s  name,  but  the  sum- 
mer air  bore  no  sound  but  that  of  the 
birds  and  the  bees. 

When  she  was  out  of  sight,  Electa  sat 
down  in  the  nearest  chair,  unmindful  of 
her  former  care  that  it  should  not  be  des- 
ecrated. Presently  she  began  to  speak. 
It  was  as  though  her  heart  could  com- 
mand utterance  when  her  conscience 
could  not. 

“I  don’t  care — come  here  pryin’  and  ex- 
pectin’ to  find  out.  I don’t  care  what  she 
thinks.  Let  her  think  it  /”  There  was 
about  Electa  a shamed  defiance.  She 
could  not  deny  what  she  knew  had  been 
written  in  her  face  for  this  other  woman 
to  read,  but  her  eyes  looked  forth  bravely 
in  spite  of  her  distress. 

Electa  was  not  pretty,  as  Annie  Day 
had  said;  yet  there  was  in  her  thinness 
a certain  angular  grace.  She  was  May 
Elliot’s  age,  but  would  have  looked  about 
Annie’s,  on  account  of  the  fairness  of  her 
skin  and  the  brightness  of  her  hair,  had 
she  not  worn  the  badge  of  her  trade  as 
surely  as  a monk  his  cloak.  Electa  was 
a seamstress.  One  could  guess  it  on  first 
sight  of  her  drooping  shoulders.  She  sat 
very  still,  gazing  straight  ahead  of  her. 
Presently  her  vision  comprehended  a vase 
on  a stand,  and  she  got  up  and  took  it. 
There  was  a withered  rose  petal  clinging 
to  its  side. 
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“There,  I thought  I took  that  home 
after  the  funeral,”  she  muttered.  “*I 
went  to  the  church  after  it.”  Electa  lived 
alone,  and  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
speaking  her  thoughts.  “Those  roses 
were  awful  pretty.  Dave  was  so  pleased 
and — ” 

She  paused,  leaning  back  against  the 
wall,  her  eyes  closed.  Again  it  was  the 
day  of  Mrs.  Crane’s  funeral,  and  she  was 
trying  to  comfort  the  great  grief-stricken 
fellow,  who  sobbed  like  a lad.  Again, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  she 
could  feel  the  weight  of  his  handsome 
curly  head  against  her  shoulder,  and  the 
clinging  of  his  hands  to  her  little  hard- 
working ones.  Poor  Electa  ! Thrice 
blessed  was  she  who  had  lain  in  the  room 
beyond,  with  all  the  story  of  her  life  writ- 
ten fair  on  her  tranquil  old  face.  She 
had  walked  the  prescribed  path  of  woman- 
hood and  love  had  met  her  there.  Even 
had  it  not  been  so  she  would  not  have 
left  the  beaten  track  to  seek  him.  Few 
women  do.  But  loving  had  not  meant  to 
her  what  it  could  mean  to  Electa.  With- 
in the  shy,  reticent  girl  surged  the  possi- 
bilities of  a passion  of  which  the  other, 
wife  and  mother,  had  never  dreamed. 
Moved  out  of  her  very  womanhood,  as  it 
had  always  seemed  to  her  since,  she  had 
spoken,  revealing  her  heart  to  David 
Crane.  Just  a few  pitiful  words,  which 
he,  absorbed  in  his  grief,  and  used  as  he 
was  to  the  homage  of  women,  had  hard- 
ly noticed.  But  life  had  echoed  with 
them  since  for  Electa.  Now  they  beat 
into  her  ears  like  the  taunts  of  an 
enemy.  She  opened  her  eyes  heavily, 
and  a dreary  smile  played  around  her 
mouth. 

“Silly,  you  needn’t  think  that  May 
Elliot’s  going  to  imagine  anything  un- 
likely ’bout  you  and  Dave.” 

Nevertheless,  she  could  not  succeed  in 
putting  out  of  her  mind  what  May  had 
alluded  to  as  village  gossip.  The  next 
day  she  imagined  the  thoughts  that  must 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  neighbors,  and  de- 
spite her  knowledge  of  how  cruelly  at 
variance  the  real  facts  were,  and  the  pro- 
test of  her  conscience,  there  crept  into  her 
manner  the  modest  yet  open  pride  of  a 
girl  about  to  be  wedded.  “They  know 
lie’s  cornin’,  so  I needn’t  have  it  put  into 
the  paper  until  to-morrow  morning,”  she 
told  herself.  And  for  that  day  she  acted 
her  little  drama.  She  kept  in  range  of 
the  neighbors’  windows  and  worked  out- 


of-doors.  It  helped  to  keep  up  the  illu- 
sion. Once  Mrs.  Day  nodded  to  her,  and 
she  colored  softly.  She  did  not  know 
that  even  this  filched  importance  was  im- 
agined, that  the  spectators  sat  only  in  her 
own  consciousness,  and  even  Annie  Day 
had  lost  interest  in  her.  Like  a plant 
growing  in  some  way-side  niche,  deprived 
of  its  natural  heritage  of  sun  and  rain, 
yet  which  in  the  time  of  the  flowering 
of  its  species  puts  forth  a pale  deformed 
bloom,  was  Electa.  David  Crane,  not  by 
passionate,*  persistent  wooing,  such  as  a 
more  assured  woman  would  have  demand- 
ed, but  by  a little  careless  attention,  had 
made  her  love  him,  and  so  for  a few  hours 
she  vaunted  her  imperfect  petals,  as  it 
were,  and  smiled  and  blushed,  a wistful 
semblance  of  what  she  might  have  been. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  however,  she 
lapsed  back  into  her  usual  manner.  By 
seven  o’clock  the  fire  was  lighted  and  the 
teakettle  on,  and  she  stood  by  the  window 
watching.  “ It  ’ll  make  it  easier  for  him 
if  I’m  not  here,”  she  thought,  soberly. 
She  meant  to  slip  out  by  the  back  way  be- 
fore David  should  enter,  but  the  sight  of 
something  which  he  bore  in  his  arms 
when  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  held 
her  at  the  window.  “A  baby !”  she  gasped. 
“He  didn’t  say  anything  about  a baby!” 
The  word  seemed  to  act  on  her  like  an 
electric  current.  With  a woman’s  certain 
instinct,  she  moved  straight  through  the 
house  and  opened  the  door  to  David 
Crane. 

He  stood  on  the  threshold,  holding  the 
bundle  carelessly,  helplessly,  his  hand- 
some face  white  and  jaded.  Without  a 
word  she  took  it  from  him,  and  with  a 
nerveless  hand-shake  he  stepped  past  her 
and  in. 

“You’re  very  good,  Electa,”  he  said. 
Then  he  sank  down  on  the  sofa  and  gazed 
around  the  room.  Suddenly  he  bowed 
his  face  in  his  hands.  “ Oh,  mother,  mo- 
ther!” he  groaned.  “Oh,  Bessie!” 

He  seemed  to  forget  Electa’s  presence. 
The  baby  lifted  a weak  cry,  and  she 
swayed  with  it.  Presently  he  sprang  up 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  “They’re 
coming  now  with  her.  Is  the  parlor 
ready  so  they  can  take  it  in  there?” 

Electa  nodded.  Then  she  passed  out 
into  the  kitchen.  She  heard  the  scraping 
of  a box  being  brought  in  at  the  front 
door,  but  she  did  not  go  there.  Instead, 
she  sat  down,  and  laying  the  infant  across 
her  knees,  unfastened  the  shawl.  It  was 
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a wee  creature,  but  a few  weeks  old. 
When  the  light  struck  its  face  it  rolled 
its  eyes  and  clutched  at  itself  with  pink 
clawing  fingers.  Its  long  slip,  set  with 
dainty  stitches,  was  soiled  and  rumpled. 
It  gave  a wail  of  hunger  and  misery  that 
went  to  Electa’s  heart. 

With  crooning  sounds  she  began  to  do 
what  she  could  to  relieve  its  discomfort. 
She  warmed  some  milk  and  poured  it 
into  the  nursing-bottle  which  she  found 
in  the  shawl  with  it  She  was  feeding  it 
thus  when  David  entered  the  kitchen. 
She  did  not  look  up.  All  maidenly  con- 
sciousness had  vanished  from  her  man- 
ner. 

“I  should  have  come  through  sooner 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  her,”  he  said,  indi- 
cating the  infant.  44  They  make  the  trip 
in  less  time  now ; but  at  Omaha  I had  to 
change  nurses.  The  one  I started  with 
wouldn’t  come  any  farther,  and  I had  to 
hunt  up  another,  and  she  left  me  this  af- 
ternoon when  we  got  into  Chicago.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a suggestion  of 
embarrassment  in  his  manner.  He  had 
thought  of  her  scarcely  at  all  during  his 
three  years’  absence,  but  in  the  time  of 
affliction  she  seemed  the  natural  one  to 
turn  to.  Now  something  in  the  way  she 
held  the  baby  gave  him  heart. 

“I  know  it's  a shame  to  ask  anything 
more  of  you,  but  if  you  could  find  a wo- 
man to  take  charge  of  it  until  after — ” 
his  voice  broke. 

“ I’ll  take  it  home  with  me,”  she  re- 
sponded, quietly.  She  rose,  wrapping  up 
the  baby.  She  moved  across  the  kitchen, 
then  turned.  44  Your  supper’s  all  ready, 
David.  You’ll  feel  better  after  you’ve  eat- 
en.” It  was  her  first  allusion  to  his  loss, 
but  David  craved  sympathy.  He  went 
up  to  her,  and  putting  a hand  on  her 
shoulder,  dropped  his  head  forward  on 
his  arm. 

44  Oh,  ’Lecta!”  he  said,  brokenly,  44  how 
am  I going  to  live  without  her?” 

She  trembled  under  his  hand.  There 
was  something  feminine  in  this  appeal, 
though  it  was  wholly  masculine  in  its 
passionate  selfishness. 

“She — was  just  sick  a day — pneumo- 
nia. We  hadn't  been  married  much  over 
a year.  She  was  only  twenty,”  he  con- 
tinued, pouring  out  his  love  and  grief  for 
another  to  this  woman  who  had  con- 
fessed her  love  for  him.  But  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  remember,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  to 
be  the  surer  of  her  compassion.  Nor  was 


he  disappointed.  She  got  one  hand  free, 
and  laid  it  gently  on  his  hair,  but  it  was 
an  impersonal  touch.  Something  in  it 
made  him  straighten  up. 

44  Forgive  me,  ’Lecta.  I’m  not  putting 
much  of  a face  on  it.  The  people  of 
Bloomingdale  were  kind,  but  they  couldn ’t 
be  like  old  friends.” 

44  Oh,  it's  nothing;  I’ve  been  glad  to  do 
it.” 

Then  she  went,  stooping  a little  over 
the  child  as  she  carried  it.  She  passed 
around  the  house  and  out  into  the  road, 
the  tall  dandelions  and  daisies  catching 
and  clinging  to  her  dress.  They  were 
like  tearful  faces  upraised  to  some  gra- 
cious hurrying  Sister  of  Charity. 

The  next  morning  a notice  of  David 
Crane’s  home-coming  appeared  in  the 
paper,  and  compassionate  friends  of  the 
young  man  knocked  constantly  at  the 
door.  The  funeral  was  in  the  afternoon, 
and  about  two  o’clock  the  house  began  to 
fill  rapidly,  quietly.  But  the  June  day 
smiled  on  heedlessly.  Its  breath  even 
crept  into  the  dim  parlor  where  David 
knelt  beside  the  coffin,  and  at  last,  as 
though  he  had  gotten  a message  from  it, 
he  rose  and  opened  the  door. 

The  guests  in  the  sitting-room  started 
at  sight  of  him.  May  Elliot,  from  her 
place  at  the  organ,  reached  up  a sympa- 
thizing hand,  but  his  eyes  sought  Electa. 
He  beckoned  to  her. 

“You  are  all  strangers  to  her,”  he 
whispered,  “but  I want  you  to  see  her.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  parlor,  and  she 
followed.  Her  hands  were  ice-cold,  and 
she  clasped  them  tightly.  She  stood  look- 
ing down  on  the  still  little  form,  but  ill- 
ness and  death  had  left  slight  trace  upon 
Bessie  Crane.  She  seemed  rather  to  have 
sunk  to  rest  in  the  utter  forgetfulness  of 
a child  weary  with  play.  There  were 
some  roses  in  the  small  lax  hands,  and 
the  face  was  turned  partly  to  the  pillow. 
A low  cry  burst  from  Electa.  She  glanced 
up  at  David.  Through  the  stupor  of  his 
grief  he  dully  comprehended  her  appeal- 
ing rebuke. 

44 1 wouldn’t  have  brought  her  ’way 
out  here,”  he  explained,  44  but  she  was  an 
orphan,  and  I wanted  to  lay  her  beside 
mother.” 

May  Elliot  did  not  go  to  the  cemetery. 
She  had  promised  to  give  Annie  Day  a 
lesson  that  afternoon.  Annie  sat  on  the 
porch.  She  had  been  watching  the  car- 
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riages,  and  her  sweet  young  face  wore  an 
awed  expression.  She  rose  and  greeted 
May. 

“ I was  wrong,  as  you  said,  Miss  Elliot. 
It  was  a — funeral  she  was  getting  ready 
for,  instead  of  a wedding.” 

Electa  had  found  a woman  to  stay  with 
the  baby,  but  when  late  in  the  afternoon, 
more  weary  than  she  would  have  been 
after  days  of  sewing,  she  climbed  her 
stairs  to  the  two  rooms  over  the  grocery- 
store,  it  was  to  send  her  to  David  Crane. 
“He’ll  need  some  one  to  keep  the  house 
straight  for  him,”  she  reflected;  but  her 
face  changed  when  she  went  into  the  in- 
uer  room.  Colored  plates  from  fashion 
magazines  were  tacked  on  the  walls.  Her 
bed  was  screened  from  view  by  some 
breadths  of  calico.  She  pushed  back  the 
curtain  eagerly.  There  lay  the  baby,  its 
round  dark  eyes  rolled  towards  her,  its 
forehead  wrinkling,  and  its  mites  of  hands 
opening  and  closing.  She  bent  over  it. 
Her  eyes,  glowing  with  infinite  softness, 
were  as  lamps  revealing  the  meaning 
motherhood  might  have  for  her.  She 
gathered  it  in  her  arms,  and  as  she  rose 
with  it  the  gleam  of  her  hair,  the  light 
from  her  eyes,  her  lips,  and  her  hands, 
seemed  to  fill  the  place,  yet  the  only  tan- 
gible radiance  in  the  mean  little  room 
was  a ray  of  reflected  sunshine. 

From  this  hour  Electa’s  life  assumed  a 
new  color.  It  was  arranged  that  she 
should  keep  the  child  until  David  found 
just  the  person  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 
her  absorbed  happiness,  for  a time,  ren- 
dered her  deaf  to  public  comment.  But 
one  morning,  a few  weeks  after  the  fu- 
neral, May  hailed  her  as  she  was  turning 
away  from  the  milkman’s  cart. 

“ Dave's  coming  home  was  a little  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  led  us  to  think.  I 
was  terribly  shocked.  You’ve  got  the 
baby  yet,  haven’t  you?  He  told  me  you’d 
as  good  as  adopted  it.” 

“ Did  Dave  say  that?” 

May  laughed  at  the  other’s  eager  face. 
“Well,  if  you  want  to  know  just  what 
he  did  say,  I’ll  tell  you.  He  said  that 
lie  thought  the  name  ‘ Electa’  suited  you, 
for  you’d  elected  to  be  its  mother.”  And 
these  were  indeed  David  Crane’s  words, 
spoken  out  of  the  gratitude  of  his  heart, 
but  he  had  not  put  into  them  the  mean- 
ing that  May  conveyed. 

Electa  took  a wavering  step,  then  she 
turned  and  looked  full  upon  May.  “ You 


know  very  well  that  I ’ain’t  thought  of 
such  a thing,  and  he  knows  it  too,”  she 
cried. 

May  was  a little  abashed.  “ He  didn’t 
mean  anything  for  you  to  get  mad  at,” 
she  hastened  to  explain.  “I  know  he 
appreciates  your  kindness.” 

The  conversation,  however,  inscribed 
itself  on  Electa's  heart  in  words  of  fire. 
She  kept  closely  within  her  rooms,  for 
she  would  not  go  to  church  or  anywhere 
else  without  taking  the  baby.  And  she 
avoided  David  Crane. 

But  she  was  not  long  to  have  her 
charge,  for  with  the  approach  of  spring 
the  little  thing  gave  evidence  of  the  lungs 
it  had  inherited  from  its  mother.  Then 
her  fear  overcame  her  sensitiveness.  She 
ceased  to  care  what  people  said,  and  pushed 
its  carriage  through  the  village  streets 
boldly,  upheld  by  the  belief  that  the  fresh 
air  helped  it.  She  could  not  see  that  in 
violet -time  the  little  one’s  lids  drooped 
more  and  more  languidly  over  its  flower 
eyes,  and  when  the  apple-blossoms  came, 
pink  and  white,  all  the  color  faded  from 
its  dainty  cheek.  Love  rendered  her 
blind  to  what  was  apparent  to  every  one 
else,  and  indeed  her  great  desire  seemed 
to  be  the  power  that  caused  the  little 
creature  to  linger,  for  when  that  desire 
was  removed,  there  was  no  lingering. 

Electa,  up  to  this  time,  had  heard  no- 
thing of  the  rumors  that  are  wont  to 
attach  themselves  to  a man  in  David 
Crane’s  position.  She  simply  knew  that 
he  staid  on  in  his  old  home  aimlessly, 
and  though  she  no  longer  sought  to  avoid 
him,  she  never  thought  of  his  forgetting 
the  fair  young  bride  he  had  laid  away, 
or  remembering  her  through  another. 
Thus  a certain  tenderness  in  his  manner 
had  no  significance  for  her.  When  he 
sat  with  his  yearning  eyes  fixed  on  her- 
self and  the  child,  she  could  not  know 
that  in  some  subtle  fashion  she  expressed 
to  him  the  motherhood  of  the  young  Bes- 
sie. Once  he  bent  and  touched  his  lips 
reverently  to  the  wrist  that  supported 
the  infant’s  head.  Then  she  might  have 
guessed,  but  at  that  instant  May  Elliot 
entered,  and  it  was  her  manner  towards 
him  which  Electa  remembered  afterwards 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

David  was  going  to  marry  May.  This 
was  the  gossip,  half  carelessly,  half  mean- 
ingly repeated  to  Electa  one  night  when 
she  went  to  carry  some  work  home.  She 
found  her  way  more  by  instinct  than 
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sight  to  her  rooms,  and  entered  shivering 
as  from  a chill.  She  had  thought  her 
love  for  David  Crane  dead,  but  love  could 
not  die  with  Electa,  though  she  fought  it 
down  even  now. 

“ It  ain’t  for  him  I’m  caring,”  she  whis- 
pered, passionately.  “ She  can  have  him, 
but  she  can’t  have  the  baby.  I’d  rather 
see  it  dead.” 

She  paused,  struck  by  her  own  words. 
Then  she  crossed  to  the  mantel  and  took 
down  the  lamp.  She  crept  with  it  into 
the  bedroom.  Her  expression  was  one 
of  wavering  desperation,  but  in  placing 
the  lamp  on  the  bureau  she  knocked  a 
hand-glass  to  the  floor.  She  picked  it  up, 
her  face  growing  rigid  with  a definite 
purpose,  which  seemed  to  cast  a visible 
shadow  over  her.  Then  she  moved  tow- 
ards the  bed. 

The  baby  was  asleep,  but  with  the  in- 
stinct of  an  animal  in  the  presence  of 
danger,  its  eyes  suddenly  opened  wide. 
It  stared  at  her  between  recognition  and 
fright,  then  uttered  a wail  of  terror  and 
twisted  away  from  her.  She  soothed  it 
mechanically.  It  began  to  play  feebly 
with  the  buttons  of  her  dress.  But  this, 
which  usually  delighted  her,  did  not  move 
her  now.  Its  wee  fingers  touched  her 
neck,  but  she  did  not  feel  them. 

“It’s  better,”  she  muttered;  “but  it 
mustn’t  be  let  to  live.  It  mustn’t — be — 
let — to.” 

She  took  up  the  mirror  again,  with  the 
cautious  movement  of  a murderer  reach- 
ing for  his  weapon.  Her  eyes,  bright  and 
perilous,  revealed  the  same  intent.  It 
shook  in  her  hand,  but  she  held  it  rigidly 
until  the  baby  fastened  its  eyes  upon  it. 
For  a moment  it  lay  in  deep  mysterious 
wonderment.  Then  a smile,  wan  and 
flickering,  transformed  its  tiny  counte- 
nance, and  it  reached  for  the  glass.  With 
a cry,  Electa  caught  it  in  her  arms.  She 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and  rocked  back- 
ward and  forward.  “Oh,  how  could  I?” 
she  moaned;  but  she  quieted  suddenly 
when  a neighbor  stepped  through  the 
outer  room. 

Electa  looked  around  at  her.  “I  was 
just  playing  with  the  baby,”  she  said,  ig- 
noring the  signs  of  grief  plainly  visible 
on  her  face;  “and  she  acted  so  cute.  I 
just  laughed  and  laughed.” 

“She  is  a cute  little  thing— ain’t  she?” 
said  the  woman;  “but  seems  to  me  I’ve 
never  seen  her  look  so  blue  as  she  does 
to-night,  ’Lecta.” 


The  other’s  answer  startled  her  in  its 
vehemence.  “Yes,  you  have,  too.  She 
looks  just  the  same  as  usual,  and  she’s 
going  to  get  well.” 

Yet  when  about  nine  o’clock  the  baby 
was  seized  with  a spasm,  Electa  was  as 
hopeless  as  she  was  an  hour  later  when  it 
lay  dead.  She  sent  for  the  doctor,  then 
sat  with  it  on  her  knees,  a look  on  her 
face  which  the  neighbor  women  described 
as  “something  awful.”  They  tried  to 
rouse  her  after  the  struggles  of  the  little 
thing  were  over  and  it  lay  in  beautiful 
quiet,  but  she  would  not  relinquish  it. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  she 
sat  holding  it,  its  little  waxen  face  up- 
turned like  a heavenly  blossom  to  her 
anguished  human  one,  and  so  David 
Crane  found  them  when  he  came  in  the 
morning. 

He  entered  the  room  somewhat  awk- 
wardly, and  knelt  down  by  her  side. 
With  the  weariness  of  her  night’s  vigil 
upon  her  as  she  sat  there  in  the  gray  light 
of  the  early  morning,  a shawl  which  the 
women  had  thrown  over  her  half  drop- 
ping from  her  head,  she  looked  to  him 
like  a picture  he  had  once  seen  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa.  He  was  abashed  by  her 
anguish.  It  reproached  him. 

“I  was  out  of  the  village  last  night,” 
he  said.  “I  never  got  the  word  until  this 
morning.”  She  seemed  to  him  almost 
holy  with  this  grief  of  self-imposed  mo- 
therhood in  her  face.  “Oh, ’Lecta!”  he 
said,  conscious  again  of  the  significance 
of  the  name. 

She  raised  her  eyes.  “ I played  with  it 
last  night,  Dave,”  she  cried.  “It  just 
wanted  to  play,  and  I played  with  it.” 
There  was  a hysterical  insistence  in  her 
manner. 

People  said  that  Electa  Douglas  was 
mourning  her  life  away,  and  some  of  her 
friends  tried  to  prevent  her  daily  pilgrim- 
age to  the  cemetery,  but  she  resisted  their 
efforts  with  quiet  determination.  How- 
ever, nearly  a fortnight  after  the  baby’s 
burying  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
and  she  knew  that  the  roads  w^ould  be  im- 
passable. All  through  the  day  she  stood 
with  her  shawl  wrapped  around  her,  but 
as  darkness  fell,  something  like  a higher 
determination  shone  out  of  her  face. 

“I’ve  got  to,”  she  muttered.  “Tell- 
ing God  don’t  make  any  difference.  I’ve 
got  to  tell  him .” 

. Some  minutes  later  there  canie  a knock 
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at  David  Crane's  door,  and  when  lie  rose 
from  dreaming  before  the  fire  and  opened 
it,  a wet,  wild-eyed  woman  drifted  into  the 
room. 

44  Why,  Electa !”  he  cried.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  her,  and  it  was  as  though  she 
had  come  in  answer  to  the  mystic  sum- 
mons. He  went  up  to  her  and  took  off 
her  dripping  shawl.  He  would  have  led 
her  to  a chair,  but  she  resisted.  Standing 
straight  and  tall  before  him,  she  began  to 
speak : 

“ I killed  it.  I killed  your  baby,  David 
Crane.  I wanted  you  to  know.” 

“You  killed  it?”  he  repeated,  recoiling 
a little.  Then  his  face  paled  with  pity. 
“You  didn't  either,  'Lecta.  You've 
grieved  so  you  don’t  know  what  you're 
saying.” 

“ Yes,  I did,”  she  insisted. 

44  Why,  you  couldn’t  have.  How  did 
you  kill  it,  ’Lecta  ?” 

44 1 — held  a lookin’-glass — over  its  face. 
I’d  heard  of  the  sign.  The  baby  wasn't  a 
year  old,  and  it  died  that  night.  I killed 
it.”  She  turned  and  began  to  pace  the 
room. 

44  My  poor  girl,  that  wouldn’t  have 
killed  it.  Its  lungs  were  affected  just  as 
hers  were.  The  doctor  didn’t  think  it 
would  live  as  long  as  it  did.” 

44  Oh,  but  it  was  just  as  bad.  I meant 
it  should  die.  Oh,  what  shall  I do?” 

44 Why  did  you  mean  it  should  die?” 
he  questioned  gently,  keeping  pace  with 
her. 

She  slipped  from  his  support  and  sank 
down  on  a chair,  clasping  her  hands  in  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  self-reproach.  “Oh,  it 
was  just  that  I felt  I couldn't  give  it  up 
to  May  Elliot.  I said  she  wouldn't  treat 
it  well,  but  that  wasn’t  the  real  reason. 
It  was  just  that  I couldn’t  give  it  up  to 
her.” 

44  But  I shouldn’t  have  let  May  take  it 
as  long  as  you  would  keep  it,  ’Lecta,  and 
I told  her  so  when  she  offered.” 

She  moved  her  head  from  side  to  side. 
“Oh,  I know.  It  would  have  been  all 
right  until  after  you  was  married;  then, 
I guess,  she  wouldn't  have  let  me  keep  it.” 

44  Married ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  Ain't  vou  going  to  marry  May  ?” 

“No.”  * 

“Then  I killed  it  for  nothing,”  she 
cried. 

She  sat  perfectly  still  in  the  fullness  of 


her  despair.  Unassertive,  thrust  aside  all 
her  life,  that  passionate,  pent-up  nature 
which  had  scarred  her  so  pitifully  now 
in  its  triumph  shone  out  of  her  face, 
changing  its  very  cast.  All  its  lines  took 
on  a different  significance.  There  was  a 
pulsing  at  the  corners  of  the  drooped 
mouth,  otherwise  her  face  had  the  wan 
stillness  of  marble.  Her  eyes  glowed 
desperately,  and  her  hair  caught  the 
light.  She  was  subtly  beautiful  with 
that  beauty  which  appertains  to  tragedy. 

Something  in  her  attitude,  and  the  suf- 
fering of  the  wind,  and  the  rain  washing 
down  the  window-panes  like  tears  over 
cold  cheeks,  awoke  a chord  of  memory  in 
David  Crane.  ’Twas  a memory  of  death, 
environed  in  those  very  walls,  and  a mem- 
ory, also,  of  thrilling  life.  This  woman 
had  told  him  once  that  she  loved  him.  A 
quick  sob  came  up  in  his  throat.  He  knelt 
and  put  his  arm  about  her. 

She  looked  at  him  in  a strained,  ques- 
tioning way ; then  the  burden  that  her  mor- 
bid imagination  had  shouldered  slipped 
away,  and  she  burst  into  a flood  of  tears. 
44  Didn’t  I kill  it?  Say  again  that  I didn’t!’’ 

He  drew  her  close  against  him.  “No, 
no,  you  didn’t,  dear.  You  didn’t.  Don’t 
you  ever  think  of  it  again.  You  were 
everything  to  the  baby,  and — ” he  broke 
off  abruptly,  turning  his  eyes  from  her 
face,  44  Electa /”  he  whispered.  He  bent 
his  head  like  a worshipper  before  a shrine. 

June  was  taking  her  blushing  farewell, 
and  in  the  first  after-glow  of  a sunshiny, 
showery  day  two  figures  turned  into  the 
street  where  the  Crane  cottage  stood. 
Annie  Day,  wfith  her  chin  propped  in  her 
hands,  watched  them  eagerly.  They  wal k- 
ed  apart  ; there  was  quite  a space  between 
them;  yet  in  their  manner  was  such  a 
nearness  it  seemed  their  steps  must  trace 
but  a single  trail.  They  reached  the  gate 
and  paused.  During  the  rain  a honey- 
suckle vine  had  been  loosened  and  dropped 
across  the  door.  The  girl  glanced  at  her 
companion,  then  she  went  fleetly  up  the 
path.  She  turned  when  he  came  up,  and 
the  rich  color  of  her  cheeks  and  the  gold 
of  her  hair  made  her  look  like  one  of  the 
blossoms  she  tendered  him. 

Annie  Da}’,  in  the  retreat  of  her  mo- 
ther's doorway,  flushed  in  girlish  sym- 
pathy. “I  was  right,”  she  whispered — 
“I  was  right,  after  all.” 
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FROM  HOME  TO  THRONE  IN  BELGIUM. 

BY  CLARE  DE  GRAFFENRIED. 


IT  rebukes  our  national  vainglory  that 
nine  out  of  ten  average  Belgians,  on 
meeting  an  American,  break  the  ice  of 
first  acquaintance  by  speaking  sociably 
and  familiarly  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Venezuela,  Paraguay  — of  all 
the  South  American  republics,  in  fact 
— but  not  of  the  Uhited  States,  concern- 
ing which  less  is  known  in  Belgium,  not- 
withstanding our  fond  imaginings  that 
the  scream  of  our  eagle  rings  round  the 
globe.  Our  great  country  not  only  re- 
cedes into  relative  unimportance  in  the 
geographical  perspective  of  our  foreign 
friends,  but  they  sometimes  saddle  our 
colder  civilization  with  the  sins  of  warm- 
blooded, more  reckless  South  Americans, 
whose  lavish  living,  debts,  gambling, 
mixed  blood,  and  ethnic  type  are  indis- 
criminately ascribed  to  every  denizen  of 
the  Western  hemisphere.  Even  Parisians 
make  few  distinctions  between  our  north- 
ern and  southern  continents,  familiar 
though  the  French  are  with  Uncle  Sam’s 
dollars,  and  dependent  on  his  trade. 

In  our  vernacular  the  word  American 
means  a Yankee,  or  a Westerner,  or  a 
Southerner,  a viking,  a master  and  states- 
man, who  discovers  continents,  dominates 
the  realms  of  invention  and  intellectual 
development,  hews  primeval  forests,  spans 
continents  with  railways, creates  colossal 
fortunes,  makes  laws,  and  fights  for  prin- 
ciple. To  many  French  and  Belgians, 
however,  the  name  American  rather  im- 
plies an  olive-skinned  creature,  passion- 
ate, luxurious,  often  tricky,  always  spend- 
thrift, possibly  immoral,  half  Spanish, 
half  Indian,  and  wholly  degenerate — a 
being  embodying  all  that  to  us  is  intense- 
ly, disagreeably  alien.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  his  front  teeth  filled  with  diamonds 
instead  of  gold,  to  divorce  eight  wives, 
and  to  shoot  whoever  opposes  his  abduct- 
ing a ninth.  Only  the  grotesque,  the  ec- 
centric, the  abnormal,  is  published  about 
him  in  the  press.  The  women  of  our 
race  are  frequently  conceived  of  either  as 
mushroom  heiresses,  the  spawn  of  mining- 
camps,  or  as  sybarites  or  adventurers; 
when  not  tattooed,  then  enamelled  and 
painted;  selfish  and  languid, and  venal  if 
not  corrupt.  For  those  Anglo-Saxon  qual- 
ities which  we  pride  ourselves  on  display- 
ing—our  practical  virtues,  our  culture  and 


independence  — “ ces  Anglaises,”  with 
whom  we  are  confused,  get  all  the  praise. 

Even  our  financial  credit  suffers  from 
this  lack  of  discrimination  between  the 
two  Americas.  Belgian  capitalists  hav- 
ing lost  heavily  in  Argentine  securities, 
the  soundest  six -per-cent,  investments 
in  prosperous  United  States  bonds  and 
stocks  are  classed  with  other  hybrid 
monetary  schemes  hatched  south  of  the 
equator.  Wherever  the  foreign  pocket 
was  depleted  by  such  ventures,  a grudge 
against  us  and  our  institutions  is  felt,  not 
lessened  by  the  passage  of  the  “ Mack-in- 
lee Bill.”  For  each  Belgian  tourist,  pio- 
neer, or  business  exploiter  who  has  visited 
New  York  and  Boston,  ten  have  seen  Rio 
or  Montevideo,  have  planted  coffee  in 
Guatemala,  or  mined  in  Peru.  Even 
my  letters  posted  from  Brussels,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Washington  and  New  York, 
U.  S.  A.,  went  sometimes  to  the  United 
States  of  Colombia, unless  plainly  marked 
“ L’Am6rique  du  Nord.”  The  educated 
classes,  happily,  understand  our  civiliza- 
tion. Portaels  the  artist  told  me  more  of 
the  American  Indian  than  I ever  heard 
outside  of  an  anthropological  society. 

The  shock  of  finding  my  country 
dwindling,  from  the  ordinary  European 
point  of  view,  into  an  insignificant  terri- 
tory, instead  of  covering  the  foreground 
of  the  universe,  made  me  reflect  that  the 
Belgians’  close  connection  with  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  other  nations  than  ours 
betokens  a commercial  reach  and  activity 
which  we  as  a people  might  well  copy. 
Moreover,  their  familiarity  with  regions 
to  us  ill-defined  inspires  sincere  respect. 
The  map  of  Africa,  revised  and  corrected 
to  date,  with  its  latest  determined  and  in- 
tricate boundaries,  hangs  in  every  library 
and  counting-room ; and  Belgian  children 
are  better  posted  about  the  distant  Congo 
and  its  resources  than  are  our  Eastern 
public  - school  pupils  concerning  sister 
States  like  Dakota  or  Utah. 

And  educated  Belgians  are  such  poly- 
glots! Not  for  nothing  do  these  famous 
linguists  come  of  mixed  Flemish  and 
Walloon  stock,  allied  through  blood  and 
tradition  with  France,  through  philologic 
roots  and  customs  with  Germany,  and 
long  bound  captive  by  the  tyranny  and 
armies  of  Spain.  Russians  find  no  Ian- 
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gU^ediffioulMf^r  mastering  .their  *>yni;  oms  H(vito*'t  ecmipulsory;  One  Sunday  I 
and.  next,  to-  th^m  in  facile  -.speech'  rank;  &%bt  seeing  from  Terriers  in 

the  Dutch,  who  atl  ^fx-larCU^pelje  in  Gevni^ny, 

YinuiHcnlar^t^sid^  Undr 'native  /diopr  — ■ Unm  to  Maestiicht  ii*  .HollaU^,  and  bark 
English, German* %pd  French.  .Pnndog  m Druids,  rhal loured  by  customs  otfT 
tiie  flollan.dcrs  close  in  burnt.  f-iiMn  md  *uit*  of  three  nations  in  mm  day. 
of  foreign  lanjturi^es  sj»*e  old  frw-H  Ah  orm-Mov/md  population-  too;  with 

and  final  subje<As,  (he thdgiau*,  in.  c<'W-  it*  attendant  keen  struggle  for.  cxisteiJCo* 
parison  wi lli  \vlvost5  ijth ordain  o frohi  Ba  whets  tilt?  peoples  far uli.es.  My  ac- 
Bel  we  Americans  ymn  imigueAmd  doits.  qiiuinlanees  in  Belgium  speak  English  * 
Due  to  many  causes  is  this.  en\ bibte  I « 1 1 - French.  (Emiaii,  an.l  Flemish  or  vVal 
gual  gift;  first,  hr  IhE  prevalence*  of'  \ wo'  loom  ;»s  Hu-  i«o  • r It  f > of  Hum*  birth  favors; 
distinct  national . -firm  mg  Mm  amt  not  H fmy  ambitious  sUuteul&add  If&l 

peasantry-.  Flemish  *jui  Walloon,  both  •.  im.t  umf  Spanish  to  their  .list.,  besides  read4, 
being  oi'Ufu  spoked  by  the  aencnUued  iug  and  .writing  j.Wb  or  three  Uneient  or 
/IMSTit.'fey  tslusfates  'M  bOter  modern  1 a n^ioiges  f AY  h i f e u * titer  1 1 re 

v.eils  With  thii  laiteE  huwWer,  .French'  e&urf.trf  Hjmfto  of  fte coKnfbjmji^u  type, 
h;  the-  MnjVfhxd  m^UhwAis  i>  is  or-  4hle  id  converse  Vn  six  tongHe*  and  write 
ml  of  i h - conti;  of  Trmih and  eoihMieree*  three  more,  1 met  a.  T,uud»m;  Cockney  \oh) 
and  of  most  schnois;  Law^atuf  placards.'  somehow  had  iininaged  to  become  teacher 
are  written  and  iitsf, ruction  i>  .given-  both  oi .English  .so'  a uight  school.  Ou.servnig, 
in  Flemish  omJ  French  The gooy^ijdmevl  after-  a few  ci.vifitim.  ihat  ) was  riot  me 
position  of  the  hute  kingdom,  squared- by  tivb  to  the  heath,  IhD  mighty  Bnum..  by 
France,  Germany.  Holland,  and  i he.  North  way  of  bakig  amiable  ami  ingratiating. 
Sea.  mulcts . ihe  .^.cqth.sI).!.on;  of  Tttfcd&u  -YmTJ i l&vrii  H^bghsh  jrgty 

HO  ' ,;  " 'V  ';i7?:'v  •■■■•'■• 


1 vi'f  y ou 4 ll  lsj»>«ly  f\rj1  of  iaiere^i  i<>  % 

t.  1.  quite- boo-  of 'social  iMWAmny,  lorn 'cvv/r  u-iil  n<  roaud 
u . / ’ - * Ut  Ut«*.%c  vvlm  year  uiier.  vi^r  bav*t  oniV  & 

ufttfcdc,  Great  ioadied  fesutte# 
, ' noble  wr~ 

;,. ' . ■ -.■'•■•  ■ • : n ■ anV  • 

'>' . •■;•  :.'  &t>  ' 'rigid iy 

'.'iit  l^lv. ' 

<d(i$i  W to.  make 
■ Vjbe  ^ietlu  a story 

inkl  of  il  m 0 pehy^s 
•:  ^1k>  :•  vf&> mtiqiily 
&$v . potreateil  io  nVViU- 

; ■ Xb ; bVc 

Befe  {vj:\v^i)4l  *’«#  & ••  if 

/ ' im  ml  y. ; d n • ■ 'f&y  &r 

SbSB  bveii  <viih  royftl- 

Xy.'  :b  la  ihnn?  h turn 

hWH  dr^dyw  ntpsb 

Hk  • C^VjK 

KJgg  • apt  ..' ;.  To  Xti:i  r 

WBg  :$if-  y ,W>e&i  • 

fBS  ■ , bottevtdv  u?y  :. 

«r  «t'rv ;:  ■ V- yv&rc», 

Hr  yaateued  *—  % ibfe 

WF  tlxni^  }|uesa^ 

laid 

x*f  pr&tvsxiattui 

m \m ; bfiScIaJ  *,  mu  u- 

ufUclUrers,  Igaclii 
v * ^;  ejr^, UlTiVe^ 

^ity  people /amt  to 
- - the  life  of  the 

working1  class*®,;  . 

hiJUructoori  V to  Hospitality  in  Ihdginm  is  a rim  not 
whom  I presmued  my  . ere.dfmlirtU  in  u perfunctory  nop  *e!f  seeking  but^pwitii- 
Brussels  van*  mime  proved  - to  he  a,  barns-  . hcou&  . and  ed^rvcsch*#.  resembling  the 
ter  uf  tipfn;  authoe  WcdMqvmV^  wed inf  ex pan *}Y6?iesk  jhat  marks  onr 

iiivv  treatises,  In  another  oomnmnp  the  ..Smillmrn  *;u  Atoms.  Ne‘v  -Pamkvnders.  so 
alilhHo&n  AVf  pu hi \i<  in I Ob \\%  pivfb$$  it  [$  U » ted-^-tii hngl)  toy  n vvxi  ex,}?erierid^ 
or  at  the  nartiial  sc  hool,  progress) re  atu)  iho  inq>U^aton — i civile  u,  rU*:m; 

pnlvia*  sjhrile'dh.  The  nlilerthaif  reApousi  i/v ’**  l<*  then*  iioiro'  ni)!v:.  vUioi  r»iey'  can 
bhi  ior  the  Ghent'  ^ciiooJs.  tills  also  tin.1  . Mionet.  hifiy-  vnt  "him' . Kiitxh>}i  a tie  oh 
efjai of  politi.Ctvl  efe^fihniy  Hi  tlie  uiviyerh  tloH^.-;;io  ;'•  t/r ^ £ii ^fe*;^cr 
aUyv  kvH-}<s  in  toucli  with  the.n«Hh*xl?  of . |.mtroi»a^tr or  ser?j!Uy V U»e /Fi^ocii  ooviy, 
oilier  nntihrix,  readf^  tt<n  re^riift  < »f  the  urtilnr  birc um^any 
UiVit^il  Stairs  Depart  in  ent-  of  f n'd  t iiil  o 1 n riifrv  i . tl|a 

tiiHOh  in.  wy  Mirjir'se.  iilen titled  roe  at  never  tin,  though,  oifeviit^  home  ;>,nd 
o»M  * *V*;u»  iiav'm^'  seen  my  nan»«  in  o«»e  -voohily  ^ootlv-  tvM.li  • fueile  hp  - v.’f*v}ivc*.- 
of  tlqi^  Krihum>.>'  Tfni  f«yn  TXy  ciT  ijie  Bn  t the  Be]  jirhays  nr^  by  math  re  &t>e»el 
ocov.-r>Uy  ht  lae^e  h;;5i  natre  IliiMi  one  ami  hosfhtntne;  i^ouihinhiy  the  V:: vavoy 
r^pre^oita!  i \ e n>  tin'  ‘ ' iahharo ;v of  aider-  and  quick  tvo  uf  i he. ‘Latin  races  With.  > 
0fc$1  —a  to  k lusim.*:  .mnie  of  its  sturdy  energy  'sun)  hold  fastness  bmp  of 

.di^o.O.v  ^ v lit-  n applied  m M/e  hotly  of  hrdl-  their  {i^luine'  Fbom-U  nuee.HU'y.  Scvauhny 


tnnoi-hriftver  fear,,  mum 
kwp  Uo:n  speaking,  nr  am 
der^thiHf  yon  iuw,  muni  f 

Oa  that  octrastop  ihy  ghulte  vif  yurmil  provincial  vm 
ticconi ptish men fe  rOfubin^d , iVi>  husi ness  :st!  1 1 survive, 
mmi  abroad  often 
div  X U e.  rplns  of 
no  t>i\  i r y,  ^entje- 

ni^in,  mauuhtctur- 
*>i\  hatfk  p/^sidefit  j 
hcI i « jo!  trusts  afitl 
^V>!*«3adenhi^  tire 
£ h t f tet AVetd l B i$ 
iVlh/l  and  the 
typical  A in  erJeaa 

yui| n*tX+ ; 
fi ['iit 

• erihWq* ;,‘ ' In  bvvry''' 

•;cliv  tlie  aide rfptin 
said  rnayjvi?^ ^ pr  bur  * * 

^on>«i$Ufr-  • ttiiv  y>f 
h i iyh  ^xual  rep  a te, 
elected  to  office 
because  of  special 
titnesS  for  the 
branch  of  public 
attain  they  are 
ch oseri  to  ma  nagri. 

Said  OiK\  with  hor- 
ror aiid  shame, 
i:  tlm  i-  i r) 

aldyaytiou 
&m  sound  imes-^- 

ti?iavesr'  Tbo  first 
vi  alder ni^it  af  pu  hi 
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Uie  mm>couf>  liquid  of  t It  a ♦ ciiv--  W-fy#  far  sauces,  urn}  your  Cuiifornm  iifi 
if  eSfcry.eilkafc  null  ' fruit*.**  tfUfcerved  my  bo*4^;;ut-:a;tdji 

di hilffar tj u ii li ty : f bait  ijiu  French  irig-  ilfcav  i&t&b 

claim,  Bdgiiiu  wuic-ce)  ifetik  *k$V*fb  at  bume  A kuA  ano 
Um*$  being  more  commodious  Ami  suitable  lady,  pleasantly  , vt  here  H aorm*  Mi 
th  ao  Uie  aiiiVrUnfMJtdiouse  Hfo  of  Krano-  JMi-'*  '+&*  her  p>*ii  u tt£AMti<*n:  in  id  the 
admits  Ohj  wines,  in  bnUk*s  thick  with  ita^if --a  - ai}.*d  nmfco  \m'  n)&tc, 

dusk  and  luuuiicd  with  respect  due  their  nothin#  hnujiiar  m my  ear  or  visie 
rave  e^iitjeot^, , xvere  brought  out  in  honor  \vi$  biitfltfdi  far  UlC  nioinCiit  a*>  bfy-ihe 
of  the  •Auohdvao  gnest.  Beer  and  codec  lure  of  her  hind  hdcutfaps, 
besides*  ave  provided,  with  fmpieut  pota~  The  almost  univerr,],]  formula  of 
to  uh  of  U>.\\  he*  \vete\t  weak.  at  four  and  conn-  in  the  provinces  is,  “ Will  in 
ten  <hch«ck  rvM..  and  always  at  eight  moke  I fa  talc**  somm  hiiigr  put\i\iiig  w, 
oNdqilt,;  0i\  y.tlifc  assembling  of  an  even-  firs); :.fa*  to  \vljr£l(ifyr  I might  he  ttUoyc^ 
ing  conipafiy^gctrUenie?),  off.  wjlh  tfavffafafafaipg old  Drift 

sweminc  the  iiftemoim  cup  to  whnh  Dresden  ochaim-ms.  or  way  merely 
their  English  coiukoy  Mtfso  ad’  >•  V 

tinted.  - ' ^ s . mt  : ' , ‘v;  yx'  *4V*  i ££$  . ‘ 

About  half  past  eleven  m iiu- 
morn  mg  ail  t'Jiw  bu.sim^s  mem 

who  sail kd  fhrth  Tmm  seven  to  v,  *>  / 

mne  o'clock  afwvr  taking  cotter  , - 

and  rolls-, stroll  Impound  1 u «Wf>V y o 

eon  or  breakfast  <s  served  abom 

twelve  4>r  one  oVdm.dc.  . This  ' v 

tneaf  proceeds  in -.courses,  with  a ^ ve- 

chaoire  > *f  plai.es  :i i evmh  service..  *****>£; 

hut  not ' a idol  nee  nf  knives  and 

o«r‘;s.  These  impkrinentv  must  fW^L^JF  k.  ’ / 

be  •used  ^ '* 

courses,  however  dissimilar,  rest- 
ir*g  bet ^eu whiles  on  gla^  or 
.*• » er  holders, -placed  beside  curb  •,;  ; 

cover.  Tie.  ho.hUus,  ah  is;  » of  /^4 

ie.i  fonrot  ti>  *'V»!ploy, 

iov  IcmlV.  and  for  1;  »>,p  on  mv  ‘ ,f*  ';  t/;;  \ ‘.i^r 

pieUV  to  (he  uuud'-  eaidesion 
and  rny  OWT4  u»s*ii;«y-  An  K«i# 

li.-h  woman.  Ion#  reei'fn.u  ni  k y *V  ' v m .7 

Bra^efc,  im;iie\l  me  U>  dhiii»?r:  ,v  . . t ^’JpC 

with  i n 

1 ; \V(*  are  Fluglidl.  !n»l  k‘-cn:e,  ■'  : 

lit  * *U  r \V;jO  \V‘*  *.  *»•«<!».’»■  Hi-  k 

knives  and  f<  •r!.-.  ‘ 1 .-eha -n  ..  ..  ;.  . 

v.ir.-f  knu^iorkK.  •kir.hnuud/m  ^T- 

a>i4diiagiiVliiM»;h,jy  Apptrififed?yk^ ; : ■■•^ 
terimmueUr/fh'omii  jdom  >ntd-  Hy 

fj i 1 1 gS.  r»  ;.;is  ts.  u li  d d U n ♦ t i «\s.  k* I f . to 

iuy---foV^  ' ' ' ’■  • ’■  n,:vy^'kV/;y;k  ■' ; •.  ■''' 

Beigi^u  uumii  of  miiiu, 

Ik  oh  veal.  . •.'.  , • : 

Uhd  idiivdd>ry,  .or  cd>»u  - . thk  ^ rnosritBoc^iihx^HOLix. 
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dipped  Ihmseif  yH;  • 
W f deb  Viatic » i « g *dsf  h* 
« mti  t f imvet  l ttm  t >i*  J 
socm  wJhYn  nn 

thn  riMv^t>Id,i-m 
fitictnnbnd.  with 
ii«d  jffnck  - -"1  to 
by  ii<> ' ui&tnk' 
the  unmteLjkhble  Imts** 
night rbhe  .lj#Th*uth,'.‘  :j&L‘ 
suggestive  W#8  the 
tilplo  tljiijy  deplifdHg;  iLe 

of 

y "i*Vay  yTake 

nindininH^yib?; v'  I;  /.dtp 

ttpnfyhyni  ntyy  yvM|)nn^ 
and  tied'.  ;. ,:y  •;. ■...■  • ; -;  v-O; 

BivrW  0 irnd 

illtung  ifawi#.;  uiikr 
-gia'ti  hupps  bafe  a 
x^tixtinxiig  Ajp^vtr 

\vith  iibd  fhtbr  cind 
rrig$i  purely  enclpsvd  iSy 
glasv.lumlviHl  vmh  palin* 
and  gmnuner  planix  and 
ftU’hished  wlib  n fiVkjtiA 
I t>i « i) guts-  ss ^iVaiV^V' it- 
iittlfe  fnr  jKi^V:;  rdn 

t>i>  cnlfee,.  and  ^ hie.  Ikvl- 

vhu  where  ; au;e  usually  . 
unc!4ryc*t^laud  -«tajt#iitv* 

ried  pitvuptes  Ivro.^ng^/*' 
beds,  two  v?M'rf  iitbi 
f \co 

dn'iibje  outfit'  ^Ifber  -fifty 
li^ieriicC  pntybtips  mid  , 
comfort,  or  be^iU^y  cnb- 
ivufyihV  loraUy  sWbfks 
fK>rb  I be  test  of  sU^fing 
toilet  /u^aymmod  a jt  id  u> i 
. Tbn  inteyibv^  ^bf:  ihany 

pefete&to  quaff  the  .«ynif»$  ami  light  AMiie.s-  pi fk$  old  rhhm  and  vork^  af  art.  Leu  ii 
yviotiuced  on.  all  oetmiotfa  iron 

Wi‘u.v!M?/'^boai  u(  tight  in  the  umrmpy,'  and  br?i?>**s  .wdbim >pm?n  addUkmsemmadi 
'A  s-ji  h(I  the  men  tvwe  y»t  m tij&t  start/-  to  g*i  vv  grave  -and  ft  homelike  Ivudf.  . Na  - 
hu<T  home  nnU rastf  \yhreh  Jireywhs  m tm/ndr  rell<v  and  Hnriqmth^  are  pre*f  r ' on 
Hortie  boi^ebrnns  heiiOTf  Ike tonm*’  <d-  Or  vopldd  with  n-wr^ju  al Tpctiiifn  Tkv 
tanner,  tl.cv  wife,  of  the  Kbvh^  im-tcr  drjnvine  rnnn?  afYhe  lammnnd  K-mie  ^ 
would  ju*»>s  uk:,  5 ihonez  quelqi’e  khus^  • I,;.i  vrincr-  roiitvdn>  a nnhle  rild  'Betgi^r 
ie  vo us  eu.  }>ne.  i'dudr-»nr.MS»dHy.>J  I v?Mir«i  yldiuiiKV  piece  fiuil  mnniel  whii  a Hwetlhlf 
early  »ui e day  ^*n  vi  >:n'r<:>:>  ry  :<\  01i->rh-roo  . text  ubov-r  — ' To  t he  henrtb  of  n friend  is 
with  «,\  )iO-m  I bad  b*i:-oi.i  ;>s,  In  rodocr  that  - ne  ver  Fut*. 51  Befoeeihe  live  fira  sid;  tmed 
he  *-vas  about  io  U**W*.  t^  -a  u.  l i/-  av^s  »,>:-!  l;/>i "iot  lay  a tiny  dug:  tint  pet  and  tn^n 

on  the  stnn-t..  i.Kii  he  vardl  have  gyme.  )vtn ion  of  dr  Lavrieye.  ami  aluvosi  Hie 
ffitr/’  pya^icsd  Ii3^  sotp  rt  fw  h«  tiuaii^  . i^sh  ibyj^t  rtf  wbfeb  hr  *pol;jfe  • 3?Iy 
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ration  of  fU^sp^aoi^iUKi  | .mse  rmirnuig  i rrOn  or'  dm  WgUtlt  hot-water 

was  great  |j j ft  1 \nK  v*nt*.eaieii  -so  rich;  vet:  bottle  in  beet,  or  'mulled  vv  me  for  colds,  or 
so  'rv  lined..  every  ornament  .and  pVHtitfe  fefyftsfmien  is  in  ■ he  salon’  at;  1..1  P,M  , or 
emlrndyUig  H ilumght.  v&td*  mum  devoted  usheiungcmi  (he  (jJueeiTs  nmid  of  fanjois 
ton,  special  study  or  a separate  art.  l*  Yes,v  Fannin  is  unfailing  and  ftttfiaggu)#.  U 
rejoined  his  youngest  daughter,  sadly,  * ■ 1 is  tdirpiMte  abroad  to  ring  fora  servant  to 
often  laughed  and  saul  w papa.  ‘You  open  the  door  for  each  departing’  guest, 
glory  in  democracy.  you  decry  luxury,  Fee*  are  not  obligatory,  as  m England, 
and  you  live  m a pa lace !•  “ though  they  are  usually  given.  Most 

rfueh idfmmvpg  cooks  Hfsun'nurte'tv;  aiul  receive  ’ frairv-ytlifc- 

cly-iiulmehs^duid  gra.,*u, lis  hicpimlify ' mi-  dealers  a pvreeumge  on  all  jnire.lmseR 
ply  exeeileut  d-une^hv  seiwiee.  The  'Will-  tln\y  make  for  the  household.  And  au*n- 
toons  4 re  the  best  >rrvj> m>,  energetic  and  can resident  in  .Brussels  assured  me  that, 
t ir»d»  -:s,  hut  the  Flemish  y add  hr  m>  uiiier  what  with  coitVes  and  beersv  her  servum,* 
Wke&  in  f.bihtolness,  The  mauls  adore  ex  poet,  and  demand  inyals  ami  eolintious 
copper  and  brass  men- 
si  is,  and  .ire  never  )mp- 

kihdnm  :o*r:<<.  old  yu  * 

& s ted  op  Sat  i j rd a y 


gin  v_m  tiiajYyb  n ,dust- 
inguiUi  bn miitvfiiiur  her 
treasure,  In  country 
f#i£bl  islolienta  ft  mlgr- 
tomsemahB  o.hui  fif 
teem  frftncK  a itibijily 
upjIFe  JitufSi>rrn\i  d s thir- 
ty, and  eouks  from 
tw.&ntr-- five  It*  forty 
francs.  A larger  shut* 
is  iMftp k>y Ptl  than  i n 
Atu^riPu.  MiUdsftf- 
a] | work  in  Brio-  to 
tv  hew.;  tati  t i»ti£  % teepju 
reppjve  f ntm  fifteen 
to  thin  frHnc^,  asiS 
live  on  the  premises. 
Changes  are  infr'e- 
•I  ue  u t . a nd  devoted 
dofoe^Bes  follow  the 
family  fortunes  a Ijfe- 
lmu\  III  Hie  delight- 
ful home  Ahieh  was 
truly  mine  in  Bruv 
Is  11  m yoi>l<  bps  berm 
UOiiiiyjlvH  yo;<jr>.  WVil’i- 
her  nnst vess,  mkifogeto 
the  hvmse.keepfog  in 
pari  , .and  :>*  almost  a 
;nvmd.;er\d‘Jhe  family  . 

my  cer* 

tfol  mfoii  or 

f&tes.  ;y  WTmf her  for 
Coifed  before;  hi  earl  y 


ov  the.  way  to  market 
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nine  times  a day— “always  nibbling,” 
said  she. 

In  provincial  Belgium  living  costs  less 
than  in  United  States  towns,  equal  comfort 
considered.  The  agricultural  peasantry 
fare  more  miserably  than  any  American 
people  except  our  poorest  tenement-dwell- 
ers in  cities.  Field-laborers'  houses  are 
squalid,  their  food  mean,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  soup,  a vegetable,  and  brown  bread, 
with  sour  wine  or  beer,  meat  being  too 
dear  to  be  much  used  in  the  dietary. 
Even  the  numerous  well-to-do  middle 
class  expend  far  less  than  those  of  the 
same  trade  or  calling  here,  whose  daugh- 
ters must  go  to  college  or  drive  a stylish 
cart,  whether  or  not  the  family  employs  a 
servant.  In  Belgium  a servant  is  indis- 
pensable; but  the  unprogressive  “petite 
bourgeoisie,” content  to  dwell  in  their  an- 
cestral homes  without  modern  improve- 
ments, are  also  independent  enough  to 
disregard  in  dress  and  belongings  the 
changes  of  fashion,  and  not  to  join  the 
scramble  for  social  honors.  Sons  follow 
the  trade  of  their  father.  A young  man 
does  well  if  he  begins  a commercial  life 
in  a first-class  establishment  at  $6  a month, 
and  the  chance  to  rise  to  a position  paying 
from  $1000  to  $1500  a year.  Type  writing 
machines  are  abhorred  as  supplanting  hu- 
man labor.  I received  hundreds  of  busi- 
ness letters  from  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing firms  in  Belgium,  teachers, 
schools,  private  employers,  and  public 
functionaries,  only  one  letter  of  this  whole 
number  being  type- written.  This  com- 
munication came  from  the  head  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  at  their  great 
factory  in  Antwerp.  Belgium  being  the 
most  densely  peopled  country  of  Europe, 
competition  is  keen,  and  men  work  a life- 
time for  pay  which  only  beginners  in  the 
United  States  would  accept.  Even  lucky 
fellows  who,  as  the  French  say,  “ have 
arrived,”  earn  little  compared  with  our 
big  salaries,  and  their  services  may  be  se- 
cured for  secondary  or  outside  work  at 
small  compensation — which,  in  fact,  is  the 
secret  of  the  economical  administration 
of  the  large  and  efficient  schools  of  art 
and  industry.  Specialists  in  every  line, 
artists,  architects,  chemists,  literary  and 
professional  men,  poorly  paid  according 
to  American  standards,  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake extra  classes  or  night  teaching  to 
secure  the  additional  income.  Remuner- 
ation from  legitimate  art  being  small,  it 
is  gladly  eked  out  by  other  employment. 


which,  in  public  value,  in  time  becomes 
the  greater  work.  Not  many  of  the  craft, 
if  artists  only,  flourish  in  Belgium  from 
the  monetary  stand-point.  Gloomy  crit- 
ics declare  that  all  native  painters  and 
sculptors,  except  a few  who  have  moved 
to  Paris,  are  living  beyond  their  means, 
on  the  hope  of  future  sales.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mile.  Beernaert,  who  has  had  the 
honor — rarely  accorded  women — of  being 
decorated  by  government  for  distinguish- 
ed ability  in  art,  has  bought  her  beautiful 
home  and  studio,  with  treasures  of  antiques 
and  bric-a-brac,  f rom  money  earned  in  Bel- 
gium by  her  brush.  She  prides  herself  on 
keeping  her  style  free  from  French  influ- 
ence, and  on  following  the  national  type, 
or  creating  her  own  type,  as  her  towns- 
woman Madame  Ronner  has  done  with 
her  famous  and  delightful  cats. 

In  most  of  the  provincial  cities — which, 
by-the-way,  contain  marvels  of  architect- 
ural, plastic,  and  pictorial  art — at  small, 
comfortable  inns,  a sitting-room  and  a 
chamber  with  fair  table  d'hdte  meals  may 
be  had  for  $1  a day.  A premium  is  put 
on  wine-drinking  by  a higher  charge  for 
food  with  which  no  wine  is  ordered — a 
considerable  item,  I found.  In  Ghent, 
at  a first-rate  hotel,  the  market-day  din- 
ner, always  the  best  of  the  week,  costs  75 
cents — “oysters  and  everything,” said  the 
wraiter,  urging  me  not  to  miss  it.  I did 
not  miss  it,  martyrizing  myself  from  one 
to  three  o'clock  with  coppery  bivalves 
and  fourteen  courses,  but  capitally  enter- 
tained by  the  assembled  company  and 
their  lively  toasts  and  gestures — officers, 
lawyers,  merchants,  brokers,  priests,  and 
neighborhood  gentry,  including  fashion- 
able women.  That  night  I paid  only  four 
francs  for  an  excellent  seat  at  the  theatre 
where  the  Coquelins  were  playing.  Mu- 
sical advantages  also  are  good  and  cheap 
in  provincial  Belgium,  and  musical  stand- 
ards are  high.  Prime  donne  of  world- 
wide fame  were  trained  and  first  became 
celebrated  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie 
in  Brussels. 

Private  schools  for  girls  are  as  yet 
more  showy  or  practical  than  classical 
in  their  curricula,  teaching  housekeeping 
and  domestic  economy  admirably  along 
with  the  regular  course.  The  only  young 
girl  I met,  not  in  a university,  who  was 
studying  Latin  was  learning  it  from  her 
small  brother  of  nine  years,  a pupil  at  the 
Athenee.  A school  once  famous  persists 
for  generations.  The  Heger- Parent  insti- 
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iutioQ,  Tvliieli  Cbarlottn  Thk  ttesf  i^ti  IVrfLsaels  are  ilii& 

bears-  the  ^nio  mm  in  ojn  the  ihKxrqduic  as  s.inalk  M— <]rMmy in A-l-^aut  fabrics,  hovv> 
when  f ho  lonely  English  irirl  walked  jii  over;  fori  hr  capital  .h<iray,  and  court  ^os*- 
garden  paths,  and.  other  timixlmb  gurl  stO-  Umies  arc  in  demand.  * rnwuad  heads 
<h*iU<  soil  weave  mulct  it*  an-  of  many  countries  buy w lime  in^seata 

cSent  gal>h>tV  :‘  tog^fe.  is 

At  Uir  capital  erpyoses.  Vnd  rout*  are  justly  noted.; and ,^uy>i»lic^  ihe  l*est  Ward 
dearer.  With  h 1k*u**  t#  )yf  at  Brussels  ;inule5|  Fans,  idoves.  jew  els.  are  made  in 
nothing  is  inelmh-d roccnpt  the  barb  walls;  perfection,  ami  the  lace  and  antiquary 
itehher  jit3i]tajs,f:dKVird«,h r:Ot*S,  ranyc,  shops  are  the  nu»t  seductive  in  the  wnikh 
tubs,,  nor  hath,  A t(Uthhwtsidc  once  a E very  where  crops, out  the  ymutoereisd  in- 
week  for  every  male  ntpinbev  Of  the  farm  stun  t,,  %>jih  secret  of  Belgium  x tyr* alnes« 
ily  is  iT^cko^d,  aa  part,  of  tj^fe  nionthiv  tti*  If  ip  ^hd t£d[  p«)it£?te>V10'‘ 

outlay  ; hut  te.mak’S;  even  of  »Im?.  buxom  irt^hhuy  } »n rc ba>erv-*-p'd UohesH  .at.  the 
type  Ruben*  painted,  are  considered  too  expense  of  f;nj-Ut  often,  M afmons.  ar»'-  the 
froU  to  risk  their,  lives  hy  hallpng.  .'l*  lhV.  - Ti>e ^IdqVkeepcr j*0S 

:Btojiether.''‘  Every  chimney  smokes  mure  ann?  vr<  u*riy(  ^pitefril,  and  tricky*  but  in- 
*>r  less*  ami  ntoclrr.u  wijhlow  «v>natrh^lipp  SfiM/iops  and  pnivy;  and  one  i*  amused 
with  weights  i*  on'koowu  Ju  room*  e fib  rather  than  anyr.v  ah  the  irnM\fAYv^t,ii:^ 
thivtornperixt-ure  ix  mmhy  over  tvr  w*»l  k*epi«y  a]  urn*  rt  Been  by  or 

a . oon'dh.inn  wo  noyh?  euvutoi*.  well  :v>  ;*  » .ohUmi  a few  francs  more  fo  the  bHI 

the  eon  vouiepf  1 ^ tluVu  ih^  price r ^yeeit  upon  1'itp#  h of 

quires  strangers  -ip  h»A!c^  tliiy  yaheS  appamiUy : for  my  bo< dhiaky »v  ^ 

Whoever  intends  tiVbeceHe  n-  -ds's^veral  mes^m^ec  tithilu  twenty  >.i v..  trips  W \ J.ift 
servants,  at  id'  a house  vvdh  w hie  bm-wuy  Imnsr  esniefooBh'r  Unit-  pairs,  of  shoes  a ml 

nm\  entrance.  * Mb-.  cheap  m they  -0‘  sip»]eu^  ! ordered. 

pear.,  .are  yet.  “ tennwers  - -of  llio  ptiristV  Tne  husuro  phes^..  prnplt':  Avhp,  live  on 
string  fh'K  banrffiL  hi  Bte  mkxotw*  or  fon/e«*  nnd  liiey  afeme  emiy 

lou^-  run..  \ Bru^.se-h'*' . »*s('alHT--h.ment . in*  sit  to  ip  hi  ro>  nt  y •—  walfc  for  up  hmir  »>r 

v.o  i:  vos  the  suUi*1  <-yjvoidtb*re  for  a My  by  two.  uvew  morfirnyr  between  irn  otd  omi 
of  hvit>.2f  ^qpuiLy  ir.ood  us  yxi  . A'nif.HcAb  oVjoek  uliout  the ^ ten&warclsl 

^4ia»J5  Of  eqpHl  .pop.ujathyth  ^it*.  ^er.rej  of  A votvue  to  tin;  porlc  np^tr  with 
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the  men  magnifies  n't  of  .slat urn,  gracious  inf  mdmg bundles  and  packs,. mortared  or 
and  dignified  . Tl'm  loicgon'iaster  walks-*  sooty  shoos  ami  soiled  garments,  among 
^i^s5C  T>epu Wfdl  ^.dressed  Hot.  i^fyl 

^ iToWt/f6t4^i^j(  bdVm?$fH  s<v^Vofi  bagk^v;  tfcouj&h  tfye  trum**  &*ef  *hgy  are  tisOfosW 

wpm^*  urniy  ol!loei-Hf  lunl  mao  of  twlnm*  uMuibley  y'vyhy;  hh>.::c\^y 

pronuumd^  atp;W3ft  «J  in  £WftX]J&  Tin**'  delivery  for  jOtterK  way  adopted 

List  dx  fmpmmty  ride,  am!  ihe  chtyiav  y>f  hi  Bal^iutO  long  hef«>rt"  ih^  mm  ve?ne»«T'^ 
•'««|itr**t riuns  and  on  v?«.h  y mm.  m gay  tud  was  £sb:dd»sbed  here:  •ft<«‘'$3wdal  stump 
jforni ^ : resounds  a!  ail  hours.  For:  u*u%  m required  TwmHy  five  anil vnes  dive 
/ilisUiiiees  trams  mv  to*  The  ear  cents)  in  postage,  instead  of  fifteen  cero 

' is di rilled  iota  two  eonipartmeiits^tlie  f&re  times,  is  put  on  a lethay  the  word 
m iho  uticnshioLied  end  being  Ottly  half  pvea  ’Ms  written,  and  the  missi  ve  is  mailed 
'£<?  dour.;:  .This  si‘noiu|-ckis»  division  is  pat-  .iu  a box  JW  tli at  purpose  rnr  the  tram. 
...rouiied.tby  the  peasantry  and  by  workers.  At  a station  w here  the  car  slops  a mes- 
wlKharodhus  spared  the  movti  .float  km  of  senger  takes  the  epistle  ami  delivers  it  to 

posfc-mflie*  or  house,  *o  imu  a loiter 

' _ • . Anntt^g-  M£  uTfS'r  two  oVloydi,  ii 

Ify: v -V ' ;■  '*  "■  • ’ 'ip::th 


hartcfev  .?&■  l Ii^yp^^op  ad- 
il !*essni. ' /t l.  Brussels  by ; 8 y>>  the  same 
# ftey  m>om  y;  f ; ( \ y ' / 
Thi  Hylgiyo* a wt* shocked  ?d  our  want 
of  politeness  nr.d  emermmy . ami  charge 
ilisit. ;':An«eivicaii^  «To ’lint  tube  time  even 
ID  milVvio ^ eapli  olhcd*  c»tv  tluv:$trwt..  So 
elahorntc  ami  formal  are  foreign  nuUi* 
.ners  that  pur  mo's fc  |i U ive t il -.*l& 
por  dine  lit  ts  in  cohi  pa  ri  son  Almost 

brusque.  A \ break  fafcjt  and  ou  sayiig-'- 
good  oightv  mi%  nju$L  .kl Ut fee  1 lands  till 
rmitvd ; nyml  merely  to  bow  to  au  am 
.tjflitfb  bappe.bs  to  fee  in  tipi 

Safoirv  mailing;  when  cm*  cum  vs  JY>r  h- 
sihgTe  mou«f*nt  i&  a breach  of  eliqdottfy 
si  net?  incoH*  poi’tlial  and  social  greeting 
is  e,x  |fe*e  fed ; fi*y  matter  how  eAigrossefl 
you  may  be  in  writing  or  casting  up  uf  • 
cop f? % it  ;cl i 1 1 d 43«'p i i rig  W itji  itn ? essttge 
to  $ofcne  odo  els6  in  the  room  insists  on 
shaking  hands  with  you,  both  tfet  etiV 
tering  ami  leaving  - si  courtesy  disiraot- 
jug  to  bus^  workers.  Men.  hoHyeYor 
hurrkHf  shake  hands  in  vsinabiy , o) ;ng 
log  to  each  other’s  }Kfs  ;i«  if  life  m?d  re 
pute  depended  on  * ontacl  of  palm  with: 
i'ahn  *A  disungnislied  aidrnmrn.  who. 
presviitefi  trie  fp  iy brother  ofhyial  ill  thc< 
:IT6tid;  de  at. juvodk 

wiUi  this  eolleggue  at  juirting,  claim- 
oig  to  h*  pressed  b>r  time,  but  pUnaed 
at  the  door  for  farther  talk  then  re 
ris»M?d  the  moon  grasped  his  fi’iemrs- 
band  again  *s  Au  l^voir.  mon  cher/’ 
;*?fd  turonil  U'.  gu.  Move  words,  ty&p 
a umb  er  ♦dFuWi  vc  good-by  nml  )umd- 
v - 1 ; « - j » ‘Tii time  (he  liuor  closed  on 

my  alderuJMby  but  only  tor  a second. 

Hjs  head  rdappeafed.  tfeen  his  body, 
and  iimgiug  a few  seiiteni?ek  at  niou 
sieur  at  the  dask.  Wlia  Was  about  u> 


A pWtf* LrtyQ&tX  M A iuWaV  ih^KG 
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gfo&  driV  biish»B&s  abler* 

Im*V  ‘^^Irfjive'wsed 

the  room  u fourth  iuuiesbbdy  in.  s)hd:* 

1 * uh&e  hw& ; • ; • 

adflH?  f-  '■  ‘ V^V’  v*V, 


Were  two  wWt&V?  ximWnU  to*  •,» e<*t 
on  i{i«  $ir&t  wMuntt  ivvice  4hak- 
» iig  In* mlfp  m ml  say ii » juf*  v-tt eh  1 u to ra, 
'Mrs  compliment  tt  iViat({ni)«  votre 
mtkre  " . Wo^ihi  of  f'XtVeme  fashum 
ecftrr.lb&y  bm^inv&rds  without  titfetUig 
the  Lamb  JBmvmg  is  auutber  ^esu-ms 

perfotliiM  . 

hy  dusking:-  f b£  lie^ 

tlv^  r>iS^o  audtody  as  if  it 
\v&m  hingedy  ope  afternoon  tliree 
very  agitable  n&n  escorted  The  to 
diy£r$  Schools,  !iiuseiiiilsr  and  fa  ra- 
tions, and  om*  progress  w as. snail-like, 
tejause  at  *li£L  ftbltfyfscr iiftddci t,  after 
1 had  passed, these  geniletnOi  $toogi, 
hat  in  JuuftL  diluting  furiouslyVand 
ej$*£h  precedence  wa^  due 

the  <#Uivr.i.  until  I wanted  to  thr&$ 

<mt ^ ami  drag ’Jlwin 

along.  rs  hi  \Uxsy 

retrosnect—lUo  lighted  hail  of  ■&/■  fa* : 
mous  dr^vbig  - school  wh  ich  I was* 
tuiri*  Id  Urn  ^f/aeh>w$ 
dooe,.v«  y idd  f the  faculty  ranged  to  bid 
me  by  >*nd  laming'  agdn  and 

ft#d  a. 

fOetidiy  poherhoHV  no  duty  * &H  sway- 
ing and  swaying  and  swaying  across 
the  gas  jeU.  'Adieu,  inademoisene, 
adieu  V'  until  from  my  euh  window  the 
universe  seemed  toppling-  ; ;.. Ay  yyh  ybyp* 
At  New*  Year's  V terms  *v, 

with  anybody  sends  a visiting  or  Nesw- 
Years  card  diawem  of  idile  white  envel- 
opes falling* at.  »v,w*h  dmw*  , such  im- 
pOVUume  is  tV^  tlc^vv 

tfot  rich  peimle,  ’-wiihuky  htiphjiy'p_  through 
the  press  ; c th r*  t <yT  ahdf  runes  to  the 


T". 


*g 


yfrnm 


. 


• i^Wpp^  ■ l PUSH 

the  •ettisJs  ’of ■ yriiieised. 

' • They , '#(»  more  cuftisrfdenilf om  ifmir 
f ml  s, say  the  <ra  p ik >as.  My^  call 

P yeiyy  . i id i?i|JitO  acfjuhiii fen crp  biv)  yyhdic 
fadirlies;  pay  diity  V isie*  eyen;  to  V«phi>te. 
conrieetipffs.  I hthyed*  * 
t ous  event  calls  rue  made  to  j»vu>ar|.  tli'e 
tidings  and  reUlrid 

A muvriage  is  arn.ngetl .for  m.ei<om»A.ii  te : 

, j\er  mother  I)  d(^t%: ^hfutt  ad fVt-aHtehag  ilm ' 
daugliterd  se'Uh*rm-n{ . m.  ]th«  A mg  o 
Htshdled  in  a prren^um  husihess>  rd  mow. 

from  till. 


SEi;'ONn-CtASS  COMf*^ETMtNT  0#r  a STREET  OAR. 

.her  Ir.if-mls  the  syriiputhy  ami  bubbling 
expauMvr  m g/au.i  Fortune  »hm, 

toitkii  tile  elrauv  of  srarkd  jotureciu^p  in 
B^Unuiu-  BiHhdays  and  4niny^rsari:es  are 
fejted ; 1 oii g*  t^nfni  id  Spipki in  eW‘ttlhTi 
smn>.  Sclmob  pi’  art  eir  rclehrmut  i.vv  _>- 
1) »tr.es,  u‘in>,  and  pomuw  The  heart  ^iti- 
; ft ot  wall i or  -nor  1 i f»  g (ppv; 
ns*  tltcy  :dro-  f;priiigH  ef 

h i temsi  and  aifecUpti.  A !imrioirv^;ia^h'tdh»':j 
re.servfyl  to  give  or  risk  sneh 

.Idisy  with  worship  ■ -.of  iimierial  :iw 

v»*Ter  < lus.il 00  iuce!i;>#*  ip  Lhe  sph  iiuiP  bbe 

vVHai'U  oeovenPouaa  protesta  torn*  cooV: 
onm<  it)  furrigt<  society  iftitet  of 
n.e<v?i>t^d^ dv  ilh  yuiixi  j i cl ^ . r>o i . jg-ruirr^,  &1  low  - 
, a.iictp  t • ; §f'ioh. .rtijgjfi a i nrefr /A  Y i ^iV-viVIM }y ' '• 

d«  V€»?rd  p yiOU’hw  .Hi V Veil.'  iVoffi  a 

, Wmir  to  n Igdy.  or  r*  Jly  respvctfvd  atiii 
homage,'’  /tman  noOdng 
: m ore-;Ihh u - r / Yo um  trulydy  Tlie  gr^ilm'  : 


iiP‘ 

Siiiill!  * 
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Warmth  implied  in  “ Yo« ir*  ^w%>vr\y  ’ tYnmcL  It  is  au  affront  H all  official 
has  ifis  •>  Youfe^ItTf  ' atV  mH  g|v£h  on  business 

pnrfrei  eun*iiim*:t  t ion/’  Debt-ale  Uu<dniys  letters;  und  stranger?*,  >mder  rating'.  the 
exist  ♦)o*v\(M‘n  */  MmfimeMs  eni(*n‘ssts  ‘ • importune  albedod  to  ti,Ues  d'f  nvm-y  ,fe 
at  the  close  ot  a Motive.  and  'sent t uj<m » Us  scrtptthn.  offend  through  ignorance.  not 
distingue* | — t lie  tii-st  being  employed  lo  <{isir^|>eof.  Among  men  n common  and 
oms  dressmaker;  : he  second.  in  one*  much  sought  ihVimdivm  is  the  till*-  ofen* 

&imv<hwhtt<?;ttrh  bonne 
ni  milk*  of  lift5  far  re- 
m \Wttk  inovH  from  the  j#ur- 

5 >wijv  'iti'Ht;  Aiijfri* 

0 - seiftfit:  with  %%*; . AV’e,.<ft‘nt-- 

■-.■Illls  I'M  I .)■  X > 1 1/ilX 


feeing  graded 
fi’wo  .tt:; inter# jXvil  list  to 
: of  high 

7uum<l  because  of  long 
aid#  ‘ijj^i^ggt^ViefeV  ;»;: 
vice  to  bmnomty  in 
dipVottj^cy,  fetters*  an; 
education,  nortmtiou, 
pin  Ian  tliropr,  science* 
j u rispnulence,  or  wa r. 
Every  man  of  noie 
wears  the  tiny  red  knot 
In  his  bu?tonvb(>1«> 

\Yt<]  »1  fug  ih  v itatkmy 
printed  nputi  a d«>!i* 
bfe  p « the  11  rst 

page  I J j • ; br»de<> 

v&tite  fed  .jftife  i&  the  feW1 
My|(ies:  oti  th^  smndh 
the  bridegrodnj  $ j%pfe 
1 v b^spea  k your  pres  * 
ynoe.  For  thrW'  m vd- 
taii<>n$  the  bridegroom 
pays;  : The  hndo 
fer  church  d ecorutWhs* 
bouOirs  v*  Oh  gorgcon* 
conform  and  Staff,  and 
life  w*fedfegma>s.  Ac- 
C^dtiphoviri ^ : th e,  hr dial 
eoUpfe: ^hd.syiUiih^  with 
them  in  the  dwHlcd,  are 
the  witnesses  - a 1 <v j iv* 

the  grandest  aeuuaiht 
nnees  possessed  hy 
the  respective 
AViiiie  i he  mass  .pro- 
coetR  the  coot  ra^i  hut 
paries  are  ei>turc*uMfe'  ' 
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fore  the  Jifiar  in  n.vo  hm  >dlt$|§| 
thn  bride's  veil  .spm.'ui  OmI  U h 
hind  her;  ami  wlmnC-ver  the 
♦mu  pie  staml  up  or  kuveh  ver- 
gers diseqgagfc . tlk*  vejh  and 
c;m>fulic  rear  ran  ire  it  after  the 
g>n uflmim'is  During  \ m* 

wrric:&  a eolkmthm  for  t)ie  pour 
—A*  taken  up  hr  garhr 

d reused  of  imrior*of  adder 

tjiiv  astiers1  Escort . ,t be  eoi us  Jie- 
i U£T  tiVrpH  ti  t#>  brggar*  at  lift 
charyh  dwvm*  tliV 
ce^ion  departs  After  ad  viva 
in  Uie,  park  find  poning ih  bridal 
nttire  for  plintq^Hph^  tluvAml 
ding  breakfast  Ifrccmrs  in  the 
b?i n 0 etriirfiVy^  inrf  3oit< e horch  the 
■ jgt’n^slts' -i^i^utiug  »f  table 
JV*m  six  in  eight  hours.  The 
wife  i^uiu.s.  her  triaideij  name, 
hut  liypht^Hit  ii  uTier  her  bus 
hand  s,  {is  Wdilamt  Fr.uieaimle 
. W OVejglietfL  ;.\  ..;  /,  / ; r * :'; ,-  j>  A r’.-T' 
£vnn  futierals  jin  Beliri- 
u m $u*e  I uguhKh>n $ , for.  in  spife 
of  hi^kv fiord e ied  tl &il) i -mfifevffi: 
tacked  oo  wa  Ms,  gute-p'^D,  tekr 
graph  poles,  and  gr°cvm'  *.’rio- 
ikovs,  arid  riolwtthftiahdi ug  ttf^ 


mvMHrnnjg 

"keepers  rvt  the  croqui'-Jiiurix--- 
mu  meipii  ollieiHU  whmf*  duty 
ami  direct  all  oh- 
sequ ies  for  thy  dyad  — I c» ye  p f 
color,  fimls  vent  in  gay  ;pdfiici*il  wreaths,  no  nteM*  are  spared' -to  m&k<yp.ifr  -oyc*: 
often  Mm  feet  in  eircumfercnre,  that,  I owl  siou  nkuiomhte.  ^thydrals  ure  drape.! 
down  hearse  Or  pall.  fit.  better  olas^  farn-  in  block,  and  pomp,  music.  and  eercti locvi&j} 
dim  no  ^oirimi  ieyer  f ^$orpsv» ' tjo  > add  lusiroor*  .u 

the • gravid .-: ; .A; siuglefeiiialoser^ott  At  the  lividiHg 

Iwjtmiil  the  nodus,  hearing  and  {demure  Jml  luirsnii.noVjvi  nihgi^iTOuiiiy 

rn-^es  of  tmM'h  Fricsls  nod  T^ah- hein ft  yon-pb-m  w about  U symphony  <»r 
ers  march  near-  ihe  catafalque  ot-  hoarse,  immurto. m whidi  young  wmium  Uvqi&lii- 
'Ultra  empty  ehrr iagm  (do^e  ivrlprm^  Iv p^f  A;i*:din  »>r  Vello  paris-,  KarU  meinr 
:s»V'fl  .cor^j^::beiiVi^h-^^  • p^Hr'  fer  oif:  rhW  fiUidly  p^iiaUy  is  piylirfetft  *yi 

b>  stands  •tihccrv»yr*:^d.  iH-uih,  <ni>*  ppu  > r j » « ;v!n.l  Uiv ^ *d  -.••«.  j^j  \r  :*■*•>. 

Hvrsal  doum.  is  tin;  on«'  sMletuu  fan*t . I hat  -old  >rt  M>unuuin*s'  to  A i u). 

coin fpam’ls  t from.  t)if  £ali n yaypa  d hi Uoi-  U* big- 

umi  Uimr  'M-ip^eneiN;  i>)  Vvb.oni  many  of  i1mv"  V,‘I  •*»-t  ^wwhi  <-r< i!)v 

life’s ■ sacrament;-,  are  oFter*  jmU.  At  thn  v-a»*}»  *»f  m u :vv*ry  mumnpf'eheu- 

cif y oiVuku't^  tbyyi^ahi. ' ,^,iWe  to  hi .-•  tig;  ; A h A ■ lh 

deposit  her  burden  Hr  the  nwi-»  v<  Itr-h.y  .huui^rj,.  the  rmr^n?{^sh;-r  -dDrn^ 

ttiennmrn«>rH ;p n fer nUiery a r'riagt^hv/b'a:H:p.  ting : 

ingjStpd  t{h>  ?twg  Imk  irpte  oil'  iokmhi'igf!  ; jttii :: ;t i ^':  ^in ir :’^.- 

ihedc^id trta gl/^fn*y  ^nfti^tid}fn  onuinr  c*h/o%  i the  Kmjlf*- 

Taiity  of  hnleh-vv  tr-ad  r,  reu:t'hs,  . Fmimf.s  Ion  k.  ' fairy likr:  Ph  »ta 

rji'ed iby'f  hi tijefom  1 y bh vdkpkdj ' OW  i 
at  >hi'  ^ but  J v A }1 : ' pr, i if t;ThC: ^ty 

wiiferi' ■■Ai ;.'i;r&jii .-p^s^onage  depart  tins  life  stmunumii  mui  \Uiuv  pupils;  thy  ;p;*ric 
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^;.^lj^v:;uri-d  .1)oy4; :.  inth  ' 
‘, pa i 
p;^}r  the  boulevards:  , 
To  the  $#&iv  ahrt>  ^ re 
g(vyn,  4|kV  i«>  the  mti~ 
i ;>u.tttV  ri|lk-u]o>is  gi nr 
Our 

/m£b  v ed  A cock  ; 
&M  thirty ^ 

£ : ; hVjtru?  n,  $ii  ChrkUfi^ . 

bdbse  has  . U$ 

' ' fcrtfe  d«7  at  fea^i  •*£.. , 
W>VOkfi : bf  ftfj;  fty< 
candle  or*  two  n^htHi 
vr  h ile  hym  »i4  ai^4  su-Mg 
to  Mi t*.  GltfW  * Child 
All  t he  ch u relies  »re 
decorated,  Femes* 

■■■■■■■■■I 

W fW-VCR  ,QF  4l^w»,-:>R^RU,  fesli val  evrti  -ikdm 

than 

divide  iu  honors  with 

was  turned  over  to  tl|e>i»  for  a day  u>  St  Nich<:da*>.  day  NYw  : Years  is  the 
due- mite,  and  ifteit  opened  foi*  chancy.  great  occusma  for  VH  et&sse.s^ihe  eagerly 
Every  vv  here  within  w^iv  the  aruHod  sik»w  expected  time  when  deenmlioni?  a»>;  dis 
creaMon*  — serkuis,  vo  io  eoude,  sid&spfit-  pensed  by  government  a mi  uddr*s*r&  are 
•line*;  8r«ow  tramps  were  sleeping  oh  the  proiicmed  to  the  Kihg;  W-ben.  gifts-  are 
b*prjY&;  snow  pric&u  lounged  and  read  Axclningeil.  eiprds  are  seat,  calks  aya  lii&dc* 
foHndif ^KW  ilrrb  friends  hip* aro  renewedv feu Js  ais* dropped* 

eU  - wit  \l  s.mw  imrsery-muidsVm.  *ecJuded  und  a new  life  is  begun, 
seals.  lyiu'ie'.iiegtected  .snow  babies  howled.  Not  many  weeks  later  coioes  the  car 
Punch  ntr’4  Punchinello,  i*#Il*?t:girls  avid  *UVaI — season  of  mmimienes.  halls,  street 
opera  •<niyiH**,  made  merry  on  the  fWwu  processions*  and  unbridled  fun.  Most  of 
prmds  wU-h  Lohengrin  and  the  you ‘iigr  people  would  give  worlds  id 

fSn-Tncd  ,Mfd  iwuduey  tec  emm  Wu-te  ns  • Wear  himvtv  ;md  dp*  5*  m character,  btj* 
of  'hostile  p'hiiK-,.  ; vOf'hrit»eh  lodmuhind  vvonien  of  Urn  better  orders  rarely  assume 
OH  the  Kangs  efUgy  Jlamed  d^/mv.-s  or  mingle  xvit/lt  Mm  fantastic 
thus  merit  tying  placard-  ci  Moved  during  MiroNg.  Tlmte  is  no  Jack  of  bonbons  and 
tluvpo^  ' s Tim  e;?u*i-£:o:nnKUit  fuui  emw-  funvvrs  tbmw«i  from  balcony  to  >(rr.vi 
rmius  sviceesS;  .money  t -aim'd  in  ; and  the  and  bark  again,  while  d ies  ami  ^ougs  re- 
art  ist,  ft-ji.ernity  received  no  compnnsa  sound  at  all  Imnrs,  and  groups  of  ygri>-. 
tion,  but  gave  both  time  and  talent  to  lesijur  hgurps  cm  unties  as  they  play, 
cure,  the  success  nf  a popnlar  fete,  now  T>m  festivbu*s ymiiimiv- sevrra [ days.  At 
heeomo  an  auninU  event  if  sm>w  falls  Bmcbe  and  a few  suhev  Belgian  iowus 
In'.  - v i ly . the  rarniv;d  eeiehratmu  wears  mtohangtsl 

Indeed.  . B»dgi.i.n  . Vio  full  of  Fetes,  Ms  luHieeval  vhivravU ;r.  On  A^h-Wedne^- 
l^fi’  days  Iphr.d  Hi..  Mit'ho'iasv*.  fhe  thdr  day.  Imwever,  all  this  abandon  of 
ty\i  jjl  vf  a yes  arb  Ihvd  i ^V^.i^bpdy-'  >v  alfer  . is  eh  e*^  k t*d ; 1 1 ion , tv  * >1 1 »e  u , : & nil  cli  11  d re  u 
ing  ont  in  the  sn’o-i  pvtiVwe^.  the  side-  m*  m chundi  in  sonihre  giirmeiifs,  .and. 
walks  bring  so  narrow,  ami  oil  rainy  leave  the  edinee  with  a heavy  black  e»*osi 
Mights  •*:ninbreltf^'  omlm  :r  solid  plnilnn  v vm  their  fortdiCUAlSj  winch  is  worn 

0«>h«  "aH  to  walk,  Th/r  saint  ai-rives  cor  twenty  four  hours, 
early  on  lioOeruber  6.  ruling  an  ass,  fur  Bt.  VhikmUne  is  duly  worshipped  ^bre^d., 
cvhicli  eurh  cliild  provides  turnips  iind  and  the  absurd  intle  port  folios  of  the 
hay  lft.be  lifUeloii.c  ha'**  been  good,  hay  Mobd  posUnep  bulge  unusually 'that  day 
and  turnips  dtsapi^ear  from  the  haskyds  with  amatory  verse  and  domic  mil&.  Six 
ami  gifts  and  toys  are  left  . . All  tbtit-  : weeks.  Liter  the'-sbop  windows  afre.'fujt'.of 
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poi&ionz  d'avrit,  ifm  r.-.Id  - hhnided  fish  v>n< 1 driinqtie-iU  ehildrem  umJ  worfeiug- 
.beittg  made  Tar  prank’ul  girls'  dabv  Thu  bu  remaster  of  Rruv 

yAos  mm  Aprti  idiocies  is  niter  tunny  llul^  me  that  be 


to  frmihjU,  A month  later  are  U^Ijer^ii  iu  thy  ummmb.vcd  fm-  urn  wlmiesHje  mk 
tlio"  May  frstiyfils.  it/kbm*  :u»d  *ccul’i):.  taken  rhathiy  Th  vO-hfR  ;viw-}?  paupemvs 
mhsfeii  and  social : Mid  tjt  rough  the  y*M  HO  man  y Belgian  eouuiiMims. 
omf ^ <?^e€?ci«  tviCtC^tli^K  1 if cr  ainl  Iji  p rose  Anting  a |itfcmbei;  of  tf 
'.iiisl|nis:  -to'iKf  ‘U’fi.-Jn  th*  itf jii  he-  Iiavy  A^lnfevod  but  Llm  fifes}/ 

libh  lb  at -M.  parting  takes  the  ptu£$  ot  our  volurnr  of  Terse  published' by  any  Brie  inn 
God  hies*  v Off*  ' - y Amu sovi  ’ vous-  hied/  female  is  from  liu*  peti  of  my  friend  Mu- 

One  uerer  tmeeses, ) imre  re ri  that^orne  tie-  <lan)e  Bb‘dt?r.  One  woman  lasvyer  udortis 
vent *oul  liocst  mvi  cry.  * ' Quc  Dieu  rouA  the  laud,  Mademoiselle  PptvmT  who  has 
AdfMsseT*  never  been  allowed  to  plead  a case.  A 

* ' snooted'  of  mi 

the  World's  deerft  gc^li'mtrd  At.  the  Brussels  Umver- 


msp  .f  #;$rorii  j id  jijar- 

f r! ^ thru*  ui»Mpprovaf  of  tire 
44  new  woman  11  :v  “ SjY4  have. 
lUvihib^  m ^hovv  d£  the  dtktitie- 
ti  ve  prqdiita  of  you  r sex.  Ou  r 
lutbeA  do  not,  follow  caret :t'N 
prrvfes:<i»vjj;>,  and  trades,  like 
yrm  w omjerf  u.i  A memmus. 

They  are  eWeniialJy  hornx- 
stayers  and  hovisekeepehs/' 

N,ot.  w VUi  s tkn  ill  iyg  such  dis^ou  r- 
frgPns ant*  Bid g.i  a a wome?ymade 
a,  line  col  lection  for  the  exposi- 
tjou  will lovif  he]  |>  fx4ca!i  theyj’0v- 
ertubent  ^onvm/^}ph;  Hd- 
equatelv  fo  tlcscy ihe  ih  A mard/ 
fold  iiulustriek  aud  t^udfe^yp|jfrr^ 
kUe$  by  ^iVgdiilb'r 

w ohld  req  u i re  a */ :. 

AVomeu  of  the  yu Hu  red; 
ary  yl  ev#v  pp 'Ac- 
live  in  fon'mlio^:  afhiy iteye.li»p*:: 
ingi  both  fVi  critit^  U114I  vi i 
tlibAe  uonhal,  rut 

ln/<<sekeep'ni^  school  and  klip 
tleeguf tens  i l rat  ft n^ll  y i(& vr 
been  vt f grafted  t > n Ute  its# e 
pn hliC-school  system . !\iitd^vne 
^oiitivftorl cliirechs 
tb.r?tOnly  'fyctiire  courne  yci  tu 
excstemy  fuv  t he  .Ivjr^liey^UlinrhP 
tiyin  of. the  .ssex,  Lv  ay;  ff|^^jj| 
laily  overiocikjj  ara|  iy  ref>}ion* 
s\h\<\  for  rVmo  OVi*tt  tn  live 
kG tools,  either  in  ’herytty  fuyri>b  or  on 
her  eymtev  VVom>‘ri  ate  rni:h..(  'vn'h 

pi’r.Mnt  rel’ormH— ami  Belgium  has  a model 
prison  — temperiii^  aftid  ^>cihl 

purity  ugimtionH,  charities  of  all  kinds, 
hbipltiiU.  cv^ches,  tl»e  cafo  of  disabled 


TJJ  K hotel  DK  V ILL  K(,  lop  vain. 


siiy  > ; . / * y ■ J » wert •■*><?];  A fnipor  poky 

1j<Aj  ’V;.s  fmoj.'l  inr  l»»n-  »>H  H»c  Of  i t 

dnhbior  s ho^ntai  lit  f |o^  hoiversiiy  — 
' free/  os  do;toi‘j:iM«h«‘<!  from  iboso  nt 

Lie^e Athd  tirliiht  uudet* ^ yi^uh  nmjtn>l — 
t Wt^ly  tb  :^rrrl  s.iamt  in  a*! 
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respects  on  the  same  footing  as  men : elec- 
tive courses, examinations,  and  diplomas, 
with  even  more  study -room  privileges 
than  the  males.  In  Greek,  women  some- 
times surpass  the  men,  and  are  distin- 
guished in  other  branches,  taking  phar- 
macy, medicine,  and  science.  These  can- 
didates for  the  higher  education,  it  must 
be  noted,  are  usually  foreigners— Bohemi- 
ans and  Russians  in  the  majority.  The 
native  Belgian  girl  is  not  emancipated 
enough  for  co-education,  her  life  being 
socially  much  too  guarded.  Of  late,  since 
communal  and  normal  schools  have 
reached  so  high  a grade  of  excellence, 
good  families  that  ten  years  ago  would 
have  employed  governesses  send  their 
daughters  to  the  public  schools,  and  in 
rare  instances  to  the  trade  schools — escort- 
ed there  and  back,  however,  by  mother, 
brother,  or  maid.  Private  masters  and 
home  instruction,  it  is  at  last  conceded, 
fail  to  fit  for  self-support  other  than  at 
teaching;  and  self-support  in  new  careers 
is  now  considered  a possible,  although 
dreaded,  factor  in  the  future  of  girls  of 
social  standing.  In  the  railway  and  post- 
al service  women  hold  clerical  positions, 
but  are  never  trusted  with  administra- 
tive functions;  and  some  Belgian  officials 
could  not  conceal  their  surprise  that  any 
department  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  send  a woman  to  foreign 
countries  to1  report  on  industrial  schools 
and  their  results.  The  only  similar  pre- 
cedent that  I heard  of  in  Belgium  was 
the  deputing  of  a woman  teacher  of  dai- 
ry classes  to  study,  for  two  months,  the 
practical  methods  used  in  English  dairy 
schools.  With  difficulty  I convinced  cer- 
tain provincial  functionaries  there  that/ 
am  no  dignitary  at  all ; that  at  home  my 
position  is  not  unusual, and  is  strictly  sub- 
ordinate. Notwithstanding  my  protests, 
they  seemed  to  expect,  on  visiting  the 
United  States,  to  find  me  and  other  fe- 
male employees  under  government  en- 
throned in  state,  and  issuing  mandates 
like  any  ruler.  To  myself,  from  outre 
mer , more  courtesy  and  distinction  were 
accorded  than  Belgian  ladies  doing  sim- 
ilar work  would  probably  receive;  for 
among  the  leisure  aristocratic  class  a cer- 
tain prejudice  still  prevails  against  wo- 
men bread-winners,  and  for  our  sex  self- 
maintenance entails  not  social  ostracism 
exactly,  but  condonation,  as  of  serious 
disadvantages  to  be  excused.  Downright 
ostracism  follows  if  any  well-born  wo- 


man starts  in  trade,  or,  having  resorted 
to  teaching  or  a semi-professional  career, 
fails  to  dignify  the  avocation  by  signal 
ability.  The  average  teacher  has  little 
prestige  merely  as  a teacher,  though  the 
successful  teacher  or  writer  may  attain 
an  enviable  position  as  a gifted  woman. 

Middle-class  wives  assist  their  husbands 
in  hotel  and  shop  keeping,  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing, and  manage  whole  estates ; but 
not  many  individual  employments  are 
open  to  the  sex,  and  those  embarking  in 
untried  ventures  are  liable  to  criticism  or 
to  be  tabooed  as  cranks.  To  pursue  a 
novel  calling  in  any  conservative  com- 
munity presupposes  eccentricity  ; and 
from  such  progressives  are  always  ex- 
pected bizarre  ideas,  dress,  aud  behavior. 
A prominent  Brussels  woman  confided  to 
me,  in  view  of  my  own  unusual  occupa- 
tion (collecting  statistics):  “You  have 
been  a great  help  to  us  who  advocate  new 
fields  of  industry  for  girls,  because  you 
wear  dinner  gowns  when  invited  to  din- 
ner, because  you  are  conventional  and 
womanly.  Henceforth  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  to  all  objectors,  4 Here  is  a lady 
representing  the  advanced  position  and 
work  of  women  who  is  neither  unbal- 
anced, unfeminine,  nor  ill-bred.’  ” The 
speaker  evidently  agreed  with  Ruskin, 
that  the  reformers  were  burned,  not  for 
their  morals,  but  their  manners. 

A word  about  the  reigning  family,  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders. When,  in  1830,  Belgium  revolted 
against  being  ruled  jointly  with  Holland 
by  the  House  of  Orange,  and  declared  for 
a constitutional  monarchy,  its  foremost 
citizen,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  was  chosen 
King,  as  Leopold  I.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor is  Leopold  II.,  who  has  three  married 
daughters,  but  no  male  heir.  The  crown 
will  fall  to  the  family  of  a younger  bro- 
ther, the  Count  of  Flanders,  who,  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  presents  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a liberal,  scholarly  man, 
fitted  to  rule,  yet  refusing  to  be  heir-appa- 
rent, and  transferring  the  future  inheri- 
tance under  the  law  to  his  son.  Prince 
Beaudoin,  however,  died  in  1891,  when 
Prince  Albert,  the  second  son,  was  named 
heir.  He  is  a noble-looking  young  man, 
over  six  feet  tall,  like  his  father  and  uncle, 
blond  and  majestic,  and  he  is  being  care^ 
fully  trained  for  his  high  station.  The 
ladies  of  both  royal  households,  by  wo- 
manly virtues  and  accomplishments,  en- 
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clue  form  of  church  law.  Numerically 
the  strongest  Protestant  sect  is  the  Pres- 
byterian, with  its  synod  and  general  assem- 
bly, affiliating  with  and  sending  delegates 
to  congresses  abroad.  The  Episcopalians 
are  mostly  English  residents,  who  flock 
to  Belgium  for  business,  or  to  curtail  ex- 
penses, or  for  educational  advantages. 
Other  free  Protestant  churches  flourish, 
accepting  no  state  funds,  and  supporting 
their  own  pastors.  Unitarianism,  too,  is 
rooted  in  Brussels,  and  counts  strong  and 
influential  disciples. 

Not  only  does  the  government  pay  the 
clergy,  but  in  the  two  state  universities 
of  Ghent  and  Liege  it  appoints  the  pro- 
fessors; and  while  choice  in  the  main  is 
based  on  fitness,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Clericals,  or  Conservatives,  when  in 
power,  do  not  always  select  a shining  Lib- 
eral or  Protestant,  while  the  Liberals  in 
turn  sometimes  overlook  the  best  qualified 
Romanists.  With  the  free  universities  at 
Louvain  and  Brussels  the  politicians  can- 
not meddle. 

A Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a Senate 
compose  the  Belgian  Congress,  the  King 
having  rights  of  appointment  and  veto, 
but,  on  the  whole,  less  power  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Deputies 
are  elected  throughout  half  the  country 
at  one  date, throughout  the  other  half  two 
years  later,  so  that  every  four  years  the 
Chamber  renews  itself,  the  Senate  in  the 
same  manner  being  renewed  every  eight 
years.  Practically  elections  controlling 
popular  policy  happen  but  once  in  four 
years.  As  in  England, the  ministry  is  re- 
sponsible. The  Premier  is  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  may  sit  as  a Deputy  also,  but 
he  need  not.  He  chooses  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  from  the  party  in 
power,  and  they,  moreover,  need  not  be, 
though  they  usually  are,  Deputies.  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  always  an  army  offi- 
cer. Belgium  has  no  navy,  except  her 
extensive  merchant  marine.  Leopold  is 
King,  bv  fine  distinction,  not  of  Belgium 
by  hereditary  right,  but  of  the  Belgians 
by  choice  and  deputed  power.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  no  politics.  He  may  and 
does  dismiss  any  minister  who  is  intrac- 
table; generally,  however,  the  cabinet 
stands  or  falls  together.  The  ministers 
live  rent  free  and  in  good  style  in  apart- 
ments in  the  government  buildings,  with 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  a year,  the 
Premier  alone  receiving  fifty  thousand. 
Votes  in  the  Chamber  are  cast  into  an 
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urn,  as  at  Paris.  The  discussions  are  often 
conversational,  but  speakers  rise  and  ad- 
dress the  President  when  making  remarks 
of  length  or  importance. 

At  present  the  political  atmosphere  in 
Belgium  is  highly  charged,  sparks  flying 
whenever  questions  arise  that  bear  on 
socialism  or  the  public  schools.  The  sec- 
tarian school  bill,  now  opposed  by  the  pro- 
gressives, reopens  grievances  dating  back 
to  the  seventies,  before  the  accession  of 
the  Liberals  to  power.  In  1879  the  pres- 
ent school  system  was  organized  by  the 
Clericals,  who  previously  were  accused  of 
managing  public  education  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholic  Church,  many  of  the 
teachers  being  priests  and  nuns,  and  the 
ouvri&res , or  workshop  schools,  being 
sometimes,  it  was  suspected,  an  excuse 
for  the  exploitation  of  child  labor  with- 
out adequate  instruction  in  return.  When 
the  Liberals  came  into  power  in  1880,  they 
made  the  extension  of  this  common-school 
system  one  of  the  chief  features  of  their 
administration.  Dismissing  many  cleri- 
cal teachers,  they  multiplied  advantages 
and  school  buildings,  adopted  the  kinder- 
gartens, added  to  the  housekeeping  schools 
founded  by  Mr.  Smit  and  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  and  already  assumed  by  the 
Clericals,  and  also  built  up  normal  schools 
and  a higher  regents’  course  for  teachers 
in  secondary  education.  Such  changes 
involved  a considerable  debt. 

Here  was  a chance  for  the  Conserva- 
tive party  on  regaining  control  in  1884  to 
make  political  capital.  Raising  the  cry 
of  extravagance,  they  began  to  retrench, 
closing  some  of  the  schools,  the  normal 
included — which  the  city  of  Brussels  as- 
sumed, however — and  reinstating  some  of 
the  dislodged  clerical  teachers,  placing 
others  on  a waiting  pension.  So  reaction- 
ary seemed  this  policy  as  to  gain  from 
their  enemies  the  name  “the  ministry  of 
ignorance.”  But,  according  to  my  own 
observations,  the  Clerical  ministry  in 
power  up  to  1892  suppressed  chiefly  the 
non-essential,  and  by  throwing  each  com- 
mune to  some  extent  on  its  own  resources, 
fostered  greater  public  interest  in  educa- 
tion. They  certainly  did  not  cripple  the 
industrial  and  manual  - training  schools, 
but  increased  their  number  and  efficiency. 
The  present  fight  in  Belgium,  then,  con- 
cerns not  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
parties,  but  the  question  whether  religious 
instruction  shall  be  given — an  issue  which 
confronts  us  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Belgian  government  controls  the 
railways  of  the  kingdom — except  one,  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  Central — and  the  postal, 
telegraph,  and  postal  savings  system.  It 
loans  money  in  small  sums  to  working- 
men for  the  erection  of  homes;  it  reg- 
ulates and  inspects  the  factories,  and 
provides  employment  in  times  of  great 
industrial  distress;  it  owns  the  museums 
and  libraries,  cares  for  the  restoration  of 
architectural  monuments,  and  performs 
other  functions  so  paternal  that  Ameri- 
cans would  call  them  socialistic. 

The  Socialists,  however,  feel  that  their 
principles  are  ignored,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  a true  democracy,  as  intend- 
ed, but  the  engine  of  the  favored  classes, 
and  all  the  propitiation  offered  in  the 
form  of  suffrage  and  public  schools  is  not 
a sop  to  Cerberus.  The  Socialist  party 
wants  out-and-out  recasting  of  methods 
and  restating  of  principles.  Its  organiza- 
tions are  strong,  its  ideas  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  more  intelligent  artisans  of  Brus- 
sels and  the  Walloon  districts.  The  pea- 
santry of  Flanders,  Ghent  excepted,  is 
Catholic,  mostly  agricultural,  although 
practising  in  great  perfection  certain 
trades,  as  weaving  and  lace -making. 
These  Flemish  are  unorganized,  unless  by 
the  clergy;  and  until  lately  they  were 
terribly  illiterate,  but  illiteracy  is  being 
diminished  by  the  common  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ghenters  and  Wal- 
loons—Catholic  also— are  affiliated  with 
labor  organizations;  and  these  intelligent 
metal  and  glass  workers  and  coal-miners 
look  for  a day  of  reckoning  with  society 
at  large.  Here  have  occurred  some  of 
the  bitterest  strikes  on  record.  Here 
more  efforts  are  made  than  elsewhere  on 
the  Continent  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
capital  and  labor  by  concessions  to  the 
toiler — shorter  hours,  exclusion  of  females 
from  mines,  and  of  children  under  twelve 
years  old  from  factories,  and  plans  for 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  Here,  too, 
will  the  great  industrial  principles  of  the 
age  be  established,  I predict,  sooner  than 
anywhere  else  in  Continental  Europe. 

A beginning  was  made  by  three  days’ 
riot  in  1893,  when  a practical  revolution 
was  wrought  in  Belgium,  mighty  but 
bloodless,  and  universal  manhood  suffrage 
was  wrested  from  Congress.  Till  then 
working-men  and  peasants  had  been  dis- 
franchised by  property  and  educational 
qualifications.  So  emphatic  was  their 
demand  in  April,  1893,  for  the  right  to 


vote  that  a new  clause  to  the  constitution 
was  quickly  drafted,  meeting  the  approval 
of  both  Chambers  and  the  King.  With 
a desperate  clutch  at  power,  property- 
holders  and  educated  men  thought  to 
neutralize  the  single  ballot  of  workers 
and  peasants  by  allowing  the  privileged 
classes  additional  franchises  on  fulfilling 
other  requirements  besides  merely  becom- 
ing twenty-five  years  old — a vote  on  ac- 
quiring a stated  amount  of  property  ; an- 
other on  taking  certain  university  de- 
grees; another  when  entering  official 
positions;  another  at  marriage — five  pos- 
sible ballots  for  one  individual.  Yet  not 
all  these  cumulative  ballots  of  the  rich 
and  learned  nullify  the  votes  of  the  new- 
ly enfranchised  peasantry;  and  while  it 
was  believed  that  conferring  universal 
suffrage  would  constitute  the  opportunity 
of  the  Liberals  and  would  wreck  the  Cler- 
ical party,  the  result  of  the  partial  elec- 
tions in  1894  exactly  reversed  this  expec- 
tation, the  Clericals  winning  large  major- 
ities, the  Liberals  being  nearly  wiped  out, 
except  in  the  towns,  and  the  small  Social- 
ist group  gaining  considerably. 

The  political  benefits  to  the  working 
classes  from  this  radical  measure  have 
not  as  yet  been  marked;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  so  progressive  a step  as  grant- 
ing universal  suffrage  has  occasioned  re- 
actionary results — the  defeat  at  the  polls 
of  the  party  standing  for  popular  educa- 
tion and  human  rights  by  the  very  pea- 
sant vote  it  helped  to  create.  Instead  of 
holding  the  overbalance  of  power, as  when 
the  poor  and  toilfng  had  no  voice,  the 
cultured  property -owners,  notwithstand- 
ing five  contingent  ballots  to  each,  are 
outnumbered  by  the  ignorant,  religiously 
biassed  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor- 
ers, who,  being  Catholic,  keep  in  power 
the  Catholic  faction,  which  originally  op- 
posed the  people’s  demands,  and  was  re- 
luctant to  grant  secular  education  to  the 
masses.  Now  how  do  these  Clericals 
utilize  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic peasantry?  By  undoing  to  a degree 
both  the  achievements  of  the  Liberals  and 
their  own ; by  sectarianizing  the  schools 
and  re-establishing  religious  instruction 
— in  fact,  by  retrograding.  Such  a swing 
of  the  pendulum  backward  can  be  but 
temporary,  and  often  accompanies  re- 
forms for  which  a nation  is  not  ready. 
This  episode,  however,  may  well  make  us 
pause  before  we  make  a sweeping  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  in  the  United  States. 
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BY  CHARLES  P.  LUMMI8. 
THIRD  PAPER.  — THE  MAN. 


WHEN  you  have  passed  through  Pur- 
gatory (and  in  Mexico  one  need  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  die  for  the  itiner- 
ary, since  that  is  a pet  name  of  the  salon 
contraesquina  from  the  Hall  of  Ambas- 
sadors), when  you  have  left  to  their  pain 
and  surprise  at  your  preferment  the  fifty 
or  so  of  politicians,  concessionaires,  sena- 
tors, hacendados,  and  Indian  servant-folk, 
cooling-themselves-the-heels  in  u Limbo,” 
then  you  are  on  the  threshold  of  a notable 
experience.  For  you  are  to  meet  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  figure — as  it  is  un- 
questionably the  most  romantic — in  the 
world's  politics  this  half-century. 

To  any  unglazed  wits  there  is  sudden 
and  sharp  significance  in  the  way  yonder 
door  swings.  An  unprepared  Indian 
would  know  instantly  that  Somebody  was 
coming;  for  here  already  is  the  clew  of 
force  in  equilibrium.  The  figure  which 
advances  by  something  so  wholly  unlike 
the  strenuous  Saxon  stride,  so  equally 
impressive,  yet  far  more  graceful;  so  sup- 
ple as  a puma,  yet  without  a suggestion 
of  stealth — so  instinct  at  once  with  frank- 
ness and  dignity,  with  power  and  ease, 
it  is,  for  all  the  distracting  windows  at 
its  back,  as  gallant  a presence  as  one  will 
know.  You  hear  a mellow,  direct,  ex- 
pressive voice,  you  grasp  a fine,  firm,  dry 
hand,  and  before  you  know  it  you  are 
seated  vis  a-vis  with  the  creator  of  a new 
factor  in  American  destiny. 

It  may  occur  to  you  presently  that,  as 
the  chairs  stand,  your  face  is  given  over 
to  be  cross-examined  by  the  windows, 
while  his  is  excused  by  the  shadow.  Pos- 
sibly you  will  also  come  to  realize  that 
this  is  the  least  search-light  turned  upon 
you.  Yet  as  your  pupils  grow  wonted, 
and  you  find  your  way  deeper  into  those 
remarkable  eyes,  which  are  after  all  not 
abusing  their  advantage,  there  is  no  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment.  They  are  eyes 
that  can  read  — you  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  — and  eyes  that  mean  to  read. 
But  they  are  frank,  courteous,  friendly 
eyes;  and  you  are  sure  you  like  them — 
and  sure  you  like  everything  that  goes 
with  them.  It  seems  to  be  established 
that  no  man  has  talked  with  Diaz  direct- 
ly. free  from  the  unapt  interpreter’s  awful 


aid,  but  came  away  a little  awed,  a great 
deal  impressed,  and  very  largely  won.  It 
has  been  one  secret  of  this  marvellous 
career  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  man.  It  is  vouched  for 
by  face  and  voice,  and  inheres  in  the  very 
carriage— no  scrub  dan  walk  quite  like 
that.  At  the  same  time  the  impression 
of  reserve  is  fully  as  strong.  It  Is  a pure- 
ly leonine  type--not  by  bulk  or  shag,  but 
by  look  and  port — and  with  no  suggestion 
of  the  fox  or  his  cousin  wolf. 

A man  of  five  feet  eight,  erect  as  the 
Indian  he  is  disproportionately  confound- 
ed with,  quick  as  the  Iberian  he  far  more 
nearly  is,  a fine  agreement  of  unusual 
physical  strength  and  still  more  unusual 
grace,  with  the  true  Indian  trunk  and 
the  muscular  European  limbs,  Diaz  is 
physically  one  man  in  twenty  thousand. 
The  single  infusion  of  aboriginal  blood 
(and  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
ry) is  an  inheritance  much  more  visible 
in  his  figure  than  in  his  face.  The  fea- 
tures and  expression  are  essentially  of 
Spain;  it  is  only  in  full  repose  that  the 
face  recalls  that  certain  hauteur  and  in- 
scrutableness of  the  first  Americans.  But 
the  superb  deep  chest  and  capacious  bar- 
rel, the  fortress  of  vitality,  are  pretty  cer- 
tainly derived  from  an  out  door  ancestry. 
On  the  other  hand,  just  such  legs  do  not 
grow  upon  the  Indian,  nor  upon  any  ath- 
lete who  has  not  made  conquest  of  the 
horse.  This  man  seems  to  have  taken 
the  best  from  both  types. 

There  are  young  old  men  everywhere, 
but  this  is  the  freshest  veteran  in  my 
knowledge.  By  the  lithe  step,  the  fine 
ruddy  skin  whose  capillaries  have  not  yet 
learned  to  clog  or  knot,  by  the  keen,  full 
eye,  or  the  round,  flexible  voice,  it  seems 
a palpable  absurdity  to  pretend  that  this 
man  has  counted  not  only  sixty -seven 
years,  but  years  of  supreme  stress.  If  in 
forty  of  them  he  ever  knew  a comforting 
certainty,  it  must  have  been  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight;  for  from  boyhood  to  mid- 
dle life  his  face  was  always  against  over- 
whelming odds. 

If  fair  fluency  in  reading  physical  to- 
kens has  impressed  upon  the  visitor  a 
certain  conviction,  the  conversation  is 
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definitive.  Some  men  look  and  walk  like 
gods — and  talk  as  if  there  were  none.  I 
have  known  a very  few  whose  address 
carried  the  same  contagion,  and  one 
whose  words  were  as  compelling,  but 
never  another  man  whose  language, 
purely  as  a medium,  so  captured  me.  It 
is  not  the  Spanish  of  the  Real  Academia 
— itself  a gallant  thing  to  be  heard,  for 
its  very  circuitousness  and  melody  and 
courtly  indirection.  Nor  yet  is  it  any- 
thing wherewith  the  dilettanti  of  Madrid 
might  quarrel.  It*  is,  though  Spanish, 
emphatically  modern,  and  withal  recon- 
ciles that  lurking  contradiction.  It  is  the 
most  luminous,  direct,  sinewy  speech  I 
have  heard  in  any  tongue  — an  unlisped 
Spanish  which  leads  one  to  forgive,  for 
the  moment,  the  harshened  sibilants  of 
Mexico;  a Spanish  swift  but  unhurried; 
concise  as  Greek  and  as  lithe ; forceful 
as  clean  Saxon,  compact  as  an  Indian 
tongue,  nutty  as  French,  and  musical  as 
no  civilized  vernacular  can  be,  outside  of 
Spanish.  Yet  it  is  the  music  of  the  bugle, 
and  not  of  the  usual  guitar.  A paradox, 
undoubtedly;  for  at  once  it  is  poised,  yet 
flies  like  an  arrow  to  the  butt;  the  per- 
fection of  courtesy,  yet  not  carelessly  to 
be  disputed;  absolutely  free  from  the 
weak  vice  of  epigram,  but  concise  beyond 
parallel.  I have  never  talked  with  an- 
other man  by  the  hour  at  a time  without 
catching  him  in  one  waste  word. 

This,  at  one’s  first  meeting  with  Diaz,  is 
one’s  first  astonishment,  and  may  linger 
among  the  latest.  Clear  speech  means 
clear  thought — assembled,  marshalled 
thought;  and  speech  so  marvellously  dia- 
grammatic must  refer  to  unusual  mental 
processes.  And  even  while  one  glows  at 
this  apparently  unconscious  past-mastery 
of  words,  the  larger  presence  enters.  This 
speech  is  no  mere  trick  of  mouth,  but  the 
medium  of  a very  unusual  mind. 

It  might  be  rash  to  lug  into  any  com- 
parison the  Iron  Chancellor,  but  of  actual 
rulers,  republican  or  dynastic,  there  cer- 
tainly is  not  another — if  there  may  have 
been  one  — so  “posted”  as  the  man  of 
Mexico.  Off-hand,  without  hesitation  and 
with  accuracy  (as  I have  often  been  at 
pains  to  verify),  he  gives  whatsoever  de- 
tail is  desired  of  whatsoever  branch  of 
government.  He  is  more  ready  than  the 
contractors  themselves  as  to  the  men  and 
money  using  in  some  great  work.  The 
commanders  of  the  military  zones  can  tell 
you  (in  twice  the  words)  as  much  each  of 


his  own  scope  as  Diaz  can  tell  you  of  the 
entire  field.  The  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation in  a district  may  be  as  informative 
(if  you  give  him  time)  about  the  schools 
in  his  charge  as  the  creator  of  the  Mexican 
public-school  system  is  about  the  districts 
en  masse.  It  is  an  open  secret  in  the  cap- 
ital that  the  President  not  infrequently 
worsts  his  ministers  in  their  own  fields. 
Not  all  of  the  cabinet  are  wonders;  but 
all  are  able  men,  and  at  least  three  of 
them  extraordinary  ones.  I do  not  mean 
to  lay  all  this  to  the  door  step  of  genius. 
It  is  not  more  due  to  li is  most  rare  faculty 
of  grasp  than  to  his  enormous  application 
for  the  mastery  of  every  question.  And— 
a genuine  test  of  breadth — he  is  not  afraid 
to  say,  “ I do  not  know.”  He  ventures  no 
opinion  in  things  he  has  not  measured. 

This  strangely  direct  and  pregnant 
speech,  a model  of  saying  most  in  speak- 
ing least,  runs,  nevertheless,  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  the  winningness  of  a boy. 
It  is  conclusive  without  being  oracular, 
balanced  yet  without  self-consciousness, 
engaging  yet  reserved,  especially  as  the 
subject  warms  him.  It  was  when  we 
came  to  schools  that  the  “ autocrat  ” came 
suddenly  to  his  feet  and  translated  me  to 
a distant  inner  room  and  showed  me  his 
private  maps.  The  big  plan  of  the  capi- 
tal bristled  with  pins,  their  heads  of  three 
colors  (this  was  just  before  the  federal 
round-up  of  schools  in  July,  1896;  now 
there  are  but  two  colors);  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  schools  all  and  several,  when 
and  where  and  how,  was  as  graphic  as  the 
map  itself.  It  was  less  surprising  when 
he  spread  upon  the  same  engineer’s  table 
accurate  charts  of  the  republic,  with  their 
like  pin-head  kaleidoscope — but  now  pins 
for  troops  and  regiments,  for  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery.  So  much  may  be  expected 
of  aright  soldier;  but  that  absolute  grip  on 
the  situation  by  and  large,  and  that  abili- 
ty to  put  it  within  the  fist  of  a rank  out- 
sider at  one  handful,  are  no  part  of  the 
usual  military  trappings. 

The  conceit  is  still  a little  yonder  w hich 
could  make  me  dare  pretend  to  translate 
that  arrowy  speech  into  any  English  with- 
in my  grasp.  But  of  our  conversations 
there  were  two.  things  so  typical  they 
should  be  saved  in  w hat  paraphrase  they 
may.  When  once  we  spoke  of  the  school 
system  he  has  created  for  Mexico  — the 
theme  which  more  than  any  other  seemed 
to  kindle  him  — and  when  he  had  given 
in  five  minutes  an  astonishing  bird's- 
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eve- view  of  & 1 wge  ti&J-iL  he  abided  {it  is  not  a whi (more  remarkable  than  the 
seamed  to  me  wit  Si  a HmmimigBng  of  dig-  traosfoniialioo  hr  hie*  \vreii.ighvA*pon  Ins 
oily  and  pathos) ; Ami  the  English  h *mu  shoulders,  Tins  ha*  been  atr&nv 
compulsory;,  So  when  we  the  old  are  Hguniuon  of  which  I know  no  parallel 
gone,  Mexico  will  have  two  idiom*/’  Making  dm*  allrnvun&J  nn  t-hei  hb&ogft  of 

A ml  agmm  when  Urn  thrum  \v;c,  the  fashion  in  facial  landscape  gardemimr. 
steps  up  which,  one 'by  one.  he  has  hand  ForHino  Ida*.  was  not  from  the  .start  ym~ 
cd  Mexico  fro»V<  ifiteiaiiiMcni;  anarchy  to  Id 5?  frontispieceil  by  fate  for  all  that  he 
sure  peace,  he  said  gi&yfely  and  wnh  rhu  !m>  become.  Within  a y -mt h s memory 

same,  terse nc ns  ' ‘ 1 1 needed  some!  hhi<r  *yf  he  wore  }!m*  mfir  iWhirrs  of  a soldier, 

the  £7jf»  riuiuo  dura].  But.  1£v:$&  beet* 

ft  very  y^ur  iC^uuld  relax:  sirivv.  thm^i  a yhi#f  at'  ivim  {&}}■-  Ett*/Hwf&JT  his  facd 
there  are  some  who  do  not  love  ‘Forfirmy  is  itHiniMaldihleyami  a proverb  for  “ tin- 
nU  b > v i/  peace.,  tfo  the  fist  i*  wide  open,  handsomest  man  h»  llrnm  n/  By  sheer 
Them  is  Tiili  Jihcr'ty— free  schools,  free  feat h res  rim  is  nut  Ipul,  hut  by  rlj>* 

Billot,  free  spe.vh.  free  press.  They  may  Urn  five  nuprrssmh  d is.  I n .4  generation 
chv  wliuif.  they  will  so  dmy  dh-Jioh  tire  u fm  ba<  i>i.y»*.n  buh*C}r.  a new:  face.,  and 
giin  / ’hi/'  . even.  made,  over  the.  shape  of  bis  - hem) 

This  is  very  tame  le^uk  the  idintHnttO  To  ail  Mm _ h width  or  a t e ;n  nmateb  cr- 
Spanish  HioVliieli  U svas  said,  bin  i)  is  <i<-  public  there  is  tUV  mote  ..M-rikijig  umou- 
dexieai.  Herf*  iNsiielcy  -rni,.;  of  modern  meat  to  the  thought  'it  has  needed  m i urh 
.Mexico— a by  mM-rslnp  ’ vUdch  Ims  nioii  the  Mexico  us  n bu  H .Juarey.  died  mto  Uhv 
ungrudgingly  its  blood  and  H>?  care  far  MrJc  ictvttf  to  dpi'  than  i be  very  bond  yd. 
tin*  country's , progress.  the  mao'  who  did  it. 

It  is  tins  man,  -v  hose  <\ve  and  .-mb  Thy.  may  naturally  raise'  the  at*/ mn 

Step  Udic  the  ln/K  hi.-.  years,  that  has  .just  w)«.-ie  ami  wb«*n  Ms  real  greatness 
wrought  the  Mexican  miracle  A;-ti<I  if  of,  $ pivk- began.  ■ What  his  ISrst  nm*  ‘ -/ 
bo  has  pub  a new  face  on  bis  country  u lm  Uk  Me,  Fomdeacyh  Was  1?.  as  p-nre- 
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\y  patriotic  as  his*  military’ 

• r uiujuestioiKtblj'  bud 
been?  «>  wu#  it  ;vpersomd 
1 urn— lato’  taihfHl  and  pu in- 
ti Oil  by  region  si  hi]  i tv  and  the 
evolution  of 

tjie  ptWe^uma'I  retain  ti.mi 
uf  independent  Latin  Ameri- 
ca--- in  Out  trying  to  get  hi 
it  isoKtettiHig  mom 
prdphe£io>  Ones  first  pro 
sumplbnt  may  easily  lie—  ns 
none  was  before  1 bail  earned 
any  fight  to  prcsyinin—  tluti 
the  fevpl* ^ afainst  diiare^  a ad 
the  u psel.ti rrgyof  • Lerdn  were 
fiVthyF  im  h#ly  in^plreil 
than  tbOr  sequel, 

ft  i^  gUad  ^istary,  nsAvell 
a<ygm>d  morals.  that  no  man 
can  play  »,  part  uWdiitely 

-aiuf  al  ways-  Jftifche  'aiftlfig/ 
U will  sonieHim#  twpQd'UU' 
role,  and  we  slmil  osttgh  him. 
If  he  is  never  im  ore*,  rs  tent, 
tlipir  he  ciuuiot  hf  mhkift^ 
believe.  The  of  .J&fcf 

seems  to  me  to  stand  in  at 
test,  h a|: lm>.  u logieu  1 >h 

every  step.  The  Premier 
could  $mr.  luivd  known  #11 
he  0$£Ao  do;  fattt 
t^tRly  kti<ov  vary  wtdi  what 
he  ww  doingc  Lie.  saw  tTwv 
Co ri su rU mkte  i j eed. ot  itis  com  f 
t ri  f iU'&IV  couti  My  ^ a ini  the 
only  tnau  who  could  (ill  ft 
Something  more  or  less  !»ke 
usufjmtion  hiul  become  1 he 
yecpgnUed  highway  to  the 
’Presidency-;  not  uu  tncmn 
bent  saner  the  huh>)>rn(b' n 
iuct  hud  Sari  nbsol  irteiy  clean 
title  of  ciertioj)  — iiD<l  an.mur 
tli^  periOliiti  'tiWfitt#  Of  U^Urit 
era  he  knew  ohp  wb«>  could 

lift  the  vimntry  pemianent 
ly  out  tit  the  reach  of  nsm* 
pal  ion.  It  under  our  no 
tied*  Of  democracy  we  can- 
not  q uite  grasp  th  ic  preni  ise,  ■ 
we  ean  at  least  read  the  logic 
of  his  ikuooi  tstva  t Um  > From 
the  first  tie  lms  calked  ;t 
straight  and  nanoyy  jutth 
toward  the  cnnsiMcui  coal. 
A ra valid’  might  *?.',-■•  1 1 refuse-- 
tiie  ad  vahfcesi  of  h hs^untry>: 
foes,  hut  only  a patriot  would 
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baye  declined  bis  country’s  piv/ItVos  a*  n»o  elusion  a*  the  notion  tli&t  here  was  a 
rfQtifrvou.^  for  bar  own  401./J  There  \y.qs  tfhv.er  MSMCptw.,  .grad. ual.lv  transformed  to 
notuiiiiir  parv.-mu  m ih»  pm n «h\<* .hid  who  a ib^h  piunol  by  the  imfulclHj#  of  even r.s 
refused  pay  h»r  lbs  best.  rriflifHyr  nttd  of  !k^  mwh  eyesbrbh  but  i*.  seems  to 

jr'dr  in  ilw struyy'liKur  youth  whob«v)uu‘b  .inHy  boner  . with  i]a*t  record.  Wn  have 
Um  h»w  Ono.  .1  »<;«»■♦•*  .j-.-i’ hup,  :mu  misonabk*  authority,  too,  foe?  knowing-  a 

stud  mb  lv»i»  y*.auS  Uunjmv  amid  .arduous  itimti  by  his  irons.  ' Sever*  i Presidents  of 
to  » h;  m*m  hi  Hie  Voun£  oft!*  Mexico*,  ha v&  tried,  to  do  samel  imig-  for 
*'er  who  myrud  {.pm-  d*!*d,Vhyd  *0  !«•  pro  their  «wnitry  'besides  K-irt iv«^  at  its  hea.d; ’ 
rh&eCi  over  tib^'  > M Jest  nut  ab  of  the***  UiiT^tiier  hay*  done  fur  il 

it  yieiue  jealousies  y*  *!»*  r;uoi- . u hat  i has  has  U would  doubtless-  be  a 

lioi*  ili  lie  popular  id.nl  w1;<>  fa  -'o  j«M.M  (MNNtlore  who  )»ad  fio  Uiribili'OiS  of  bis 

could  ba.v*  had  the  ) V— Mot-'v  $(  M'ayb  A Ju  selhslnm**  h (he  datum-piai)e 

tniliiii'V- baml#^a.mT  willy  it  Ibo.  ilyijyey-  A >£-1  i\% msu ) ityy  it i »*d  ooiy  nbov^  tfh*t  is  rm*u‘$ 
.•aitce.  of  Jib*.  coibiit^y  — tHU:  vyotvlit  mdybys  aliUbde  m^uredr-fvy ■ 
•catw  J-bivre'z*  was  his  President':  M-ilh  lifc  subordinate*-  that  mrnbhum  to 

Thm  may  ttbi'  be  ^ irvorr*  ykhtfr uiber  things  .to  thm  um: 
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eame  up  Itau, tM  inme-vwn- 

Bon  ring;  oi,t  the  voou  . f»oiui  from  imp  lies  hi  AVhfcu  liias 

other  Milt  is-  t h * nit.iCi^jo  nf  ins  present  Hppfctuod  at  t.ho  works  .the  laborers  went, 
authority.  Xo  Oov a?  to  mV  u>  our  Sb>.M ft  & wild  inn)  surged  forward  apt  hi  ihe  I7rrvi- 
more  access] hie  than  thin  Pmsidei.ity;  ; detiiia]  parly.  A -^iraiigor  might 
lie  wears  no  hod  v guvo-iK  uu  hedges.  no  fancied  this  Altered  anil  minv  - >lu  iueti 
ostentation.  B is  not  jrtviMsfdy  igstfij  iKwde  about  to  sw^i  low n>»  \ hr  lui Jo  knot 
who  gives  amlieure  to  laborers,  roles  ujj-  (if  hn.abdofijod  statesmen  Our  ±rnz?hd 
attended.  in  a street.  ear,  and  ofieri  walks  old  Indian  iti  the.  van  hurled  hi*  soaUby 
to  his  rrsideVH*r  ah.m»-t  or  to  church  with  hat  aloft  With  vt  sU-rUnrhm  shout above 

no  more  - wti'vjjtfe  than  his  witte  A wiiiii  aft  |1k*.  elainor;  ' Vim  .htn^MV*  | ‘ 

or  verrn  frien,U.I,;i,.s  «,  O s.aiirl»  J .. \ ^ g§ ,..  ,,  | ,, 

nwil*,  w>  does  not  abase  Htnor  Me  may  a-Va;„Mv;  ‘ y-m  iOv., Tier 

imf  foroetyhuf  iiiedoe^  idm|ve,  a ^tei^fTnal  ]4^.  tt  rtf' GixjL  .y'Pb'^ 

grudge  v hose  object,  rati 

h/>  >r  cdiUeh  of  use  •A’AteV ytetev-  . ‘ ■.  . P y / y 

repuldte- and  Vos- whole 

tenure  qf  oiilee  k full  V:- -0 

As  to  Ins;  


of  instance*; 
friends,  he  ren)t*?*ii>ers  a 
certain  line  diserimina 
lion  WtweenlXirri  rioliiaz 
anti  President  Ibaz.  "Nv 
fine  ig  aJimved  h>  bec*>rhV 
his  aiisulow.  mid  he  is 
scrufininns  that  hi.s.fmb- 
l?e  goings  and 
slnrl  1 not  be  biseparuhl  y 
associated  with  cert  a 1 ii 
etimpauioiis  For.  in  his 
own  words,  ’ Noi  hing  sn 
irritaiOs  a peo.pl  e as  the 
itishlenve  of  favorii^s  — 
and  ill  favoHtesi  fc^nd  to 
in>n!rne«-X 
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and  rushing  upon  the  nonplussed  Presi- 
dent, caught  him  a tremendous  hug  that 
fairly  lifted  him  from  his  feet.  Diaz  in- 
voluntarily fell  back  a step.  Then  his 
inscrutable  face  suddenly  resolved  in  a 
smile,  half  humorous,  half  tender;  and 
as  his  friends  elbowed  him  out  of  the 
crush  they  saw  a tear  creeping  down 
either  cheek. 

As  the  military  history  of  Diaz  in  many 
ways  suggests  that  of  Grant — though  he 
had  none  of  Grant’s  technical  preparation, 
and  led  far  smaller  armies,  and  had  al- 
ways to  create  them  himself  out  of  next 
to  nothing,  forging  invincible  steel  from 
the  peon  mud — so  does  his  personal  sim- 
plicity. At  the  opening  of  the  lips  the 
resemblance  ceases;  but  there  was  the 
same  quietness  of  taste.  No  man  of 
Latin  blood  could  disregard  the  demands 
of  ceremony  in  a ruler;  no  man  of  any 
blood  could  be  more  modest  in  them. 
When  and  where  etiquette  compels,  Diaz 
is  splendid;  and  none  can  better  carry  off 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  state  than 
this  ascended  soldier,  who  would  be  at 
home  in  any  court.  But  outside  the  ne- 
cessities of  occasion,  he  goes  as  unfrilled 
as  our  President;  scrupulously  neat  and 
scrupulously  simple  in  his  dress.  And 
while  a tyrant  may  be  unvain,  tyrants  do 
not  walk  loose  among  their  serfs. 

There  is  a deeper  test  of  balance  than 
unpretentiousness  am  id  the  temptations  of 
practically  supreme  power.  Diaz  has  re- 
mained to  this  day  a man  of  the  strictest 
habits.  He  has  no  vices — not  even  that 
sweetest  and  most  human  vice  which  is 
so  easy  to  an  autocrat.  Abstemious, 
methodical,  tireless  ; working  with  re- 
markable despatch  a long  day,  yet  scrupu- 
lous that  not  even  the  nation  shall  quite 
rob  his  family  of  him;  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise;  always  busy  but  never  hur- 
ried; a sturdy  walker;  a superb  rider  of 
superb  horses;  a real  hunter— as  frontiers- 
men count  hunters,  and  not  by  the  cate- 
gory of  titled  trigger-pullers  who  butcher 
tame,  fenced  game  — the  private  life  of 
this  curious  man  is  as  wholesome  as  his 
administration,  and  has  broadly  aided  it. 

It  has  been  a greater  thing  to  conquer 
the  hearts  than  the  hands  of  a nation.  I 
can  remember  when  to  scratch  a Mexican 
college-boy  was  pretty  generally  to  find 
an  anti-Porfirista;  and  every  priest's  robe 
covered  a Tory.  Why?  Well,  the  radi- 
cal objection  to  the  President  was — that 
he  was  President.  Sophomoric  minds, 


overfed  with  reading,  looked  more  to  the 
shadow  than  to  the  substance.  They 
tended — as  their  elders  sometimes  tend — 
to  remember  the  theory  and  forget  the 
fact.  They  failed  to  notice  that  all  of  a 
republic  is  not  the  license  of  all  to  mis- 
govern themselves;  that  peace,  security, 
the  equal  conservation  of  every  man’s 
right,  are  as  significant  of  democracy  as 
is  the  name  of  an  office;  and  they  were 
restive  over  a matter  of  definition.  It  w as 
almost  precisely  the  same  “objection  to 
federal  interference  ” upon  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sat  en  banc  a 
few  months  ago,  and  gave  verdict  for  de- 
fendant. 

But  this  last  barrier  between  Diaz  and 
the  inner  hearts  of  his  people  has  gone 
down  before  his  personality.  It  was 
partly  by  la  mano  dura , but  more  by 
the  clear  head  and  the  clean  record.  It 
might  be  too  much  to  call  any  man  un- 
selfish; it  is  enough  when  a man  acts  un- 
selfishly—and  this  is  the  root  of  this  man’s 
complete  mastery.  It  has  become  inev- 
itable, even  to  the  most  unthoughtful 
stiff-neck,  not  only  that  he  could  hold  his 
place,  but  that  he  held  it  in  trust.  With- 
in a few'  years— even  within  his  term  just 
ended  — the  last  opposition  to  Diaz  has 
died  a natural  death.  Even  the  Church 
party,  which  delivered  its  country  up  to 
the  Intervention  of  the  philistines,  sees 
now  that  it  would  be  folly  to  exchange  a 
just  opponent  for  a partisan  of  its  own. 

The  hold  of  Diaz  on  his  countrymen 
began  in  his  extraordinary  military  ca- 
reer. Not  only  its  brilliancy,  but  its  pa- 
triotism, kindled  hero-worship  to  a blaze. 
In  the  longest  and  darkest  night  that 
Mexico  ever  knew,  he  rose  early  and 
shone  steadfast,  the  star  of  hope  for  na- 
tional autonomy.  His  people,  his  gov- 
ernment, and  his  foe  all  came  to  recog- 
nize him  as  the  first  soldier  of  Mexico. 
Upon  the  head  of  this,  to  general  sur- 
prise, he  has  earned  a still  rarer  distinc- 
tion. The  greatest  general  in  Mexican 
history,  he  has  also  proved  himself  the 
greatest  statesman.  And  no  less  than  his 
record  of  war  and  administration,  his  pri- 
vate character  has  conquered  the  love 
of  those  whose  admiration  was  already 
stormed.  His  relations  as  husband,  fa- 
ther, and  man  have  all  been  to  the  point. 
His  first  wife,  mother  of  his  three  chil- 
dren, was  a lovable  girl,  who  died  too  soon 
to  share  his  full  greatness;  but  when,  in 
1883,  he  married  Carmen  Romero  Rubio, 
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lop,  elbowing  the  palace,  the  military 
academy  whose  schoolboys  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

One  tires  of  “lives  stranger  than  ro- 
mance”— in  the  romances;  but,  serious- 
ly, it  would  be  a confident  novelist  who 
ventured  to  invent  a career  like  that  of 
Diaz  and  date  it  in  this  century.  It  reads 
rather  like  a chapter  from  the  Crusades 
than  like  any  tiling  we  can  realize  as  mod- 
ern American.  Probably  no  other  ruler 
since  the  Lion  Heart  has  run  quite  such 
a gamut 

“of  most  disastrous  chances; 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  \y  the  imminent  deadly 
breach ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe.” 

Hero  of  more  than  fifty  battles — and  not 
by  heliograph,  but  at  the  head  of  his  men 
— ablaze  with  decorations  when  in  full 
dress,  but  with  not  enough  medals  to 
cover  one  apiece  the  seal's  that  earned 
them;  leader  of  desperate  charges  and 
defender  of  forlorn  hopes;  half  a dozen 
times  prisoner,  and  as  often  escaping  by 
the  narrowest  hazards;  forty  years  in 
service,  and  almost  all  of  it  uphill  on 
grades  that  might  have  daunted  Sisy- 
phus— it  is  a wonderful  story  between  the 
orphan  boy  of  Oaxaca  and  the  head  of 
modern  Mexico.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  go  into  that  career  with  any  de- 
tail; but  the  barest  outline  is  significant. 

Porfirio  Diaz  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Oaxaca,  September  15,  1830,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Mexican  indepen- 
dence. There  has  been  confusion  as  to 
the  locality,  and  in  the  city  itself  are  a 
score  of  contradictory  relations,  so  I have 
taken  pains  to  be  fortified  over  his  own 
hand: 

“ It  was  in  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  street  of 
la  Soledad,  south  side,  No.  10,  in  which 
house  is  now  a sugar-factory.'’ 

His  father, Captain  Jose  Faustino  Diaz, 
was  of  Asturian  stock  which  came  to  Mex- 
ico in  the  first  years  of  the  Conquest.  He 
died  in  1833.  Dofia  Petrona  Mory,  Por- 
firio’s  forceful  mother,  brought  him  the 
drop  of  aboriginal  blood, her  grandmother 
having  been  a Mixteca.  She  marked  the 
boy  out  for  the  Church;  and  after  finish- 
ing with  the  primary  school  at  seven, 
taking  his  turn  as  errand-boy  in  a store, 
and  going  to  the  secondary  school  from 
eight  to  fourteen,  he  entered  the  seminary. 
The  family  had  lost  its  modest  fortune, 
and  he  supported  himself  by  tutoring. 


Here  he  fell  in  the  way  of  the  great  Za- 
potec,  Juarez,  then  Governor  of  the  state, 
who  took  a generous  interest  in  the  un- 
guessed lad  who  was  to  mean  so  much  to 
Mexico  and  to  Juarez. 

At  seventeen  Porfirio  volunteered, with 
some  of  his  comrades,  for  the  war  with 
the  United  States.  To  their  grief  they 
were  not  sent  to  the  front,  but  served  as 
a home  militia — the  redoubtable  company 
of  the  ‘ 4 Better- than-Nothings,"  as  ribald 
townsmen  dubbed  them. 

Against  his  mother  s hope,  his  patron  s 
rage,  and  the  scandal  of  the  bishop,  the 
young  theologue  soon  decided  to  be  a law- 
yer and  not  a priest.  Thrown  entirely 
on  his  own  resources,  he  kept  in  the  insti- 
tute by  taking  pupils  and  by  the  slender 
help  of  the  librarian  ship,  secured  for  him 
by  the  Governor.  Graduating  from  the 
four  years'  course,  he  entered  the  law- 
office  of  Juarez,  becoming  also  professor 
of  Roman  law  in  his  alma  mater,  and 
president  of  the  law-club  of  Oaxaca. 

His  first  taste  of  war  was  under  Her- 
rera, in  revolt  against  the  usurper  Santa 
Anna.  In  the  plebiscite  Diaz  was  the 
only  student  who  dared  walk  up  to  the 
tables  and  sign  against  the  tyrant;  and 
for  this  audacity  had  to  fly  for  his  life. 
In  the  revolution  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  that  strange  cross  of  ass  and 
wolf,  whom  one  of  the  most  naive  of  Mex- 
ican folk-songs  celebrates  in  " Lapata  de 
Sant ’ Anna ,"  young  Diaz  became  Jefe 
Politico  (mayor)  of  Ixtlan.  In  this  ham- 
let was  the  first  fair  scope  for  the  military 
bent  which  had  been  visible  even  in  bis 
childhood.  He  drilled  the  half -naked 
Indians  of  his  jefatura  on  Sundays,  hold- 
ing them  by  dances,  a gymnasium,  and 
the  like  artifices  until  he  had  a really 
valuable  militia.  When  Garcia  “pro- 
nounced” in  Oaxaca, the  boy  Mayor  of  Ixt- 
lan marched  on  that  capital  with  his  abo- 
rigines and  induced  the  usurper  to  “take 
it  back" ; and  upon  Garcia's  renewal  of  the 
pronunciamento,  Diaz  returned  and  took 
the  city,  and  the  small  despot  fled.  For 
this  service  Diaz  refused  the  pay  proffered 
him.  A little  later  he  resigned  his  post 
as  Mayor  to  become  Captain  in  the  Na 
tional  Guard  at  less  than  half  the  pay, 
and  won  his  first  laurels  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  Jamiltepec.  Badly  wounded, 
he  saw  the  weak  point  in  the  insurgent 
lines,  and  won  the  day.  It  was  a week 
before  he  reached  a doctor,  and  lie  carried 
the  bullet  more  than  a year. 
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which  gave  Diaz  the  name  of  an  enchant- 
ed life,  and  was  another  victory  for  him. 

But  the  other  divisions  of  the  army 
were  not  so  successful  ; and  President 
Juarez,  whose  greatness  lay  rather  in 
steadfastness  than  in  resource,  seemed  to 
lack  the  talent  for  unification.  His  slug- 
gishness permitted  the  Church  party  to 
gain  great  headway,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  measures  weakened  and  split  the 
Nationalists.  An  unpaid  army,  increased 
taxes,  forced  loans,  and  the  suicidal  re- 
pudiation of  the  foreign  debt  not  only 
crippled  the  government  at  home,  but 
brought  about  its  ears  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  France,  England,  and  Spain. 
When  the  actual  invasion  began,  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  Juarez  set  the  brigades  of 
Mejia  and  Diaz  to  make  front  against  the 
invaders, while  he  should  gather  forces  in 
the  interior.  A magazine  explosion  prac- 
tically wiped  out  Mejia’s  command,  and 
Diaz  was  left  to  bear  the  brunt.  His  broth- 
er Felix,  who  was  with  him  at  the  front, 
stood  off  a thousand  zouaves  with  a hand- 
ful of  lancers  until  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  his  men  were  slain  and  he  was  wounded 
and  a prisoner.  Watching  his  chance,  he 
limped  toward  his  pet  horse,  flung  him- 
self across  its  back,  and  escaped  through 
a rain  of  lead.  Porfirio  covered  the  re- 
treat of  General  Zaragoza  on  Puebla, 
checking  the  French  at  the  hill  of  Acul- 
zingo.  During  the  siege  of  Puebla  which 
followed,  Diaz  held  the  most  exposed  po- 
sition, the  road  to  Amazoc.  In  the  splen- 
did battle  which  gave  Mexico  one  of  her 
proudest  anniversaries,  the  Cincode  Mayo 
(May  5,  1862),  Diaz  and  his  raw  men  met 
on  level  ground  the  trained  European 
soldiers  of  Lorencez,  withstood  their 
charges,  turned  them,  and  chased  them. 

In  January,  1863,  the  French  general 
Forey  laid  siege  to  Puebla  with  an  out- 
numbering force  and  by  precise  stages. 
In  one  of  the  many  assaults  on  the  cor- 
ner held  by  Diaz  the  zouaves  broke  into 
the  first  court-yard  of  his  stronghold,  the 
Meson  de  San  Marcos.  Diaz  ran  back 
alone  to  the  solitary  field -piece  which 
commanded  the  gate,  chucked  it  full  of 
cobble  stones  in  default  of  cannon-balls, 
and  mowed  down  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy;  then,  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
animated men,  whipped  out  the  storming 
party  and  closed  the  breach.  On  May  17 
the  beleaguered  city  had  to  capitulate, 
but  Diaz  refused  to  take  parole  with  the 
other  officers,  and  soon  made  his  escape. 


At  this  juncture  President  Juarez  offer- 
ed to  make  him  Secretary  of  War  or  com- 
mander of  an  army  corps;  but  Diaz  de- 
clined both  honors  on  the  ground  that 
such  promotion  of  so  young  a man  would 
cause  harmful  jealousies.  He  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  national  government 
from  Mexico  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  reorgan- 
ized the  army  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
accepted  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
East,  with  jurisdiction  from  Puebla  to 
Central  America.  Marching  down  from 
Quer6taro  with  a small  force,  across  the 
states  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  enemy,  and  captur- 
ing Tasco  en  route , he  reached  Oaxaca 
and  established  head  quarters.  His  com- 
mission as  General  of  Division,  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  Mexican  army,  came  next. 
In  three  years  the  Nobody  of  Oaxaca  had 
risen  to  be  second  only  to  the  President 
of  the  republic,  and  almost  the  last  hope 
of  his  country.  The  capital,  the  chief 
cities  and  posts,  and  nearly  all  the  north- 
ern states  were  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy; the  very  government  was  vagrant; 
but  down  in  Oaxaca  Diaz  kept  a “solid 
south.”  By  a remarkable  administrative 
ability  he  soon  put  his  native  state  on  a 
business  basis,  besides  garrisoning  its  im- 
portant points  and  gathering  at  his  own 
elbow  3000  drilled  men  and  the  cash  to 
handle  them.  As  his  strength  there  led 
the  French  to  turn  more  toward  the  north, 
Diaz  began  to  move  up,  until  General 
Brincourt  and  a large  force  were  sent  to 
check  him.  In  December,  1864,  the  larg- 
est campaign  of  the  Intervention  was  aim- 
ed at  him ; and  early  in  1865  these  vastly 
superior  forces  shut  him  up  in  Oaxaca. 
The  self-made  Mexican  had  already  be- 
come of  such  consideration  that  Bazaine 
took  the  field  against  him  in  person;  and 
after  a vain  attempt  to  bargain  (with  equal 
honors  in  the  imperial  army  as  an  induce- 
ment), pressed  the  siege  at  once  with  vigor 
and  a caution  palpably  bent  on  avoiding 
all  slips.  The  beleaguered  tightened  their 
hungry  belts,  and  ran  the  church  bells 
into  cannon-balls.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  end,  Diaz  took  his  post  at  the  howitzer 
in  a church  tower,  and  kept  it  hot  till 
every  man  of  the  crew  but  one  beside  him 
was  slain,  and  his  officers  came  up  and 
dragged  him  away. 

After  three  weeks  of  hopeless  resist- 
ance, Oaxaca  capitulated.  All  the  cap- 
tured officers  except  three  pledged  them- 
selves to  stand  neutral  the  rest  of  the  war; 
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and  [*iaz.  with  M.e  two  other  st.itTneelis;  pocketed  on  I be  C;difornian  Gdlf,  and  blip 
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Pnriirio  finally  uoJ^eO  the  t m»tjkte£.,$tolr‘fi  i3^o.l}y  u«  Paso  ttej  NnHe,  on  mH*  f r<:*/» t i<-r. 
the  prUon  ^ a I ! at>H  away  - n - Hmtl*  clout  hU':-s*  ^oura^e-  m ins  only 

wiu'il  of  ^hVOUii  on  his  he:ui.  u hint  of  n»hs:<‘K s tn  no-ilc*'*  »t  b’ontis^ofoG- 

Tht*  \\>  <U*4H  W;is  • )*->♦<  ■»;»!••  The  hot  f»i<-  U‘;.iS  Hoi  of  Uio!  n <H  M*  n:0;Uuhie 

K* TMO-ii  Hj.ii  \\\r  t » I » t < w s 1m‘M  prst’f  MOripnr  tv  Inch  ihr’r  Sp;uw*h  r:tU  ffiifijjiijittro, 

fife'll  fit**  r'O'UilfX  > Uinl  Th«*  ;>!)<!  mulii  i.(»t  oy  :»  Toe 

nbi\ r.  Juarez,  uiroost  without  iirmhr*  Or  t*;>*  w»n o ar  ^ni, 

nt^ry— the  \mly  }K>rt  of  'Owiiy  tV<vf  \ h*:  of.  the  hour. 
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It  was  no  time  to  lay  out  a deliberate 
campaign.  Swift,  sharp  blows  that  should, 
even  if  intrinsically  trivial,  electrify  the 
numbed  hopes  of  the  Nationalists — that 
was  what  was  called  for.  His  escape 
from  Puebla  was  September  20,  and  on 
the  22d,  with  a hasty  handful  of  men,  he 
surprised  and  captured  the  garrison  of 
Tehuicingo.  Next  day  he  routed  another 
Imperialist  force,  and  acquired  arms  and 
horses  to  fight  with.  A week  later  he 
stole  a inarch  on  the  superior  force  of 
Visoso,  who  had  come  after  him,  whipped 
it,  and  got  its  cash-box.  By  littles  gath- 
ering men  and  arms,  he  turned  again  on 
the  pursuer,  led  him  out  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  smashed  his  forces.  The  end  of 
it  was  that  Visoso  came  over  bodily  to  his 
brilliant  adversary,  and  did  good  service. 

These  minor  but  heart-warming  affairs 
began  to  work  like  yeast  among  the  de- 
spairing patriots  ; and  as  Diaz  loomed 
larger  in  the  south,  the  fugitive  govern- 
ment and  disjointed  nation  took  heart  of 
hope.  Dwindled  almost  to  the  conse- 
quence of  guerilla  warfare,  the  one-sided 
struggle  went  on  with  new  courage. 

As  the  gathering  climax  of  our  civil 
war  made  clear  the  inevitable  triumph  of 
the  Federal  government,  the  moral  press- 
ure of  the  United  States  began  to  be  felt 
seriously  by  the  arch  - Interventionist ; 
while  unofficial  help  of  men  and  money 
commenced  to  leak  over  our  border  to  the 
discomfiture  of  his  tools.  In  January, 
1866,  brought  to  his  tardy  senses  by  the 
stiffness  of  Seward,  Napoleon  rang  the 
death-knell  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  pro- 
claiming the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  in 
a year.  Though  so  basely  deserted,  Maxi- 
milian had  still  the  forces  to  keep  him  for 
some  time  master  of  the  field,  while  his 
plan  of  conciliation  bade  fair  to  bring 
him  by  a better  road  to  success.  Juarez 
could  not  be  thought  of  as  a compromise, 
being  at  once  the  head  of  the  opposition 
and  none  too  strong  with  his  country- 
men. Through  Bazaine  the  Presidency 
was  proffered  to  Diaz;  but  the  gentleman 
later  of  Metz  was  dealing  with  a stranger. 
The  Mexican  did  not  even  reply. 

Seeing  the  French  occupied  in  the 
north,  Diaz  began  in  the  spring  of  1866  to 
advance  his  fences,  and  won  several  minor 
engagements.  After  one  of  these,  the  baf- 
lled  Imperialist  Trujeque  invited  him  to 
a parley,  and  when  Diaz  arrived  in  the 
enemy's  camp  he  was  fired  on  by  men 
concealed  in  an  adjacent  building,  but 


wheeled  his  horse  like  a flash  and  es- 
caped. 

In  face  of  an  enemy  superior  by  num- 
bers, discipline,  and  equipment,  Diaz  whet- 
ted his  tactics.  Seconded  by  his  dashing 
brother  Felix,  he  toled  the  enemy  up  and 
down  the  familiar  hills  of  his  boyhood, 
tired  and  tantalized  and  disgusted  them  — 
and  in  the  hour  of  their  weariness  fell 
upon  them  like  a cloud-burst.  He  jug- 
gled his  small  force  with  consummate 
dexterity,  winning  action  after  action  by 
the  precise  diplomacy  of  a New  Mexican 
acquaintance  of  mine  who  sold  “half" 
his  cattle  in  the  morning  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  drove  them  around 
to  the  west  side  and  sold  “ the  rest”  in  the 
afternoon.  Diaz  dragged  brush  behind 
his  troopers,  to  kick  up  the  dust  of  a con- 
quering host;  popped  up  a handful  of 
cavalry  first  on  one  hill  and  then  on  an- 
other—and  conquered  the  bedeviled  ene- 
my almost  as  much  by  his  ingenuity  as 
by  his  desperate  in-fighting.  Of  this  pic- 
turesque campaign  the  famous  battles  of 
Miahuatlan  and  La  Carbonera  were  most 
important.  Oronoz,  with  a larger  force 
and  far  better  armed,  doubled  and  sur- 
prised him  through  the  carelessness  of  a 
captain.  Diaz  and  thirty  men  stood  off 
the  attack  till  his  cavalry  could  resaddle 
and  his  infantry  fall  in.  He  fought  stub- 
bornly until  he  saw  his  powder  giving 
out,  and  then  carried  his  little  force  in  a 
mad  charge  upon  Oronoz's  centre,  took 
the  battery,  turned  it  on  the  Imperialists, 
and  though  overwhelmed  with  numbers 
stood  to  the  guns  till  his  little  reserve 
came  and  turned  the  field  to  a rout,  cap- 
turing forty  officers,  the  baggage-train, 
and  the  all-important  arms.  He  drove 
Oronoz  into  a fortified  position,  inter- 
cepted the  x\ustrian  re-enforcements,  and 
after  withstanding  four  charges,  turned 
them,  and  took  their  cannon,  ammuni- 
tion, and  seven  hundred  carbines.  March- 
ing straight  on  Oaxaca,  he  took  his  na- 
tive city  from  the  invaders  after  a sharp 
siege.  It  was  prophetic  of  the  man  that 
in  this  time  of  stress  he  founded  the 
Oaxaca  model  school  for  girls — the  fore- 
cast of  that  system  which  is  working  the 
greatest  social  change  in  Mexican  history. 

When  the  over-persuaded  Emperor — 
already  in  motion  to  sail  for  Europe — 
returned  to  the  capital  to  “stick  it  out,” 
and  took  the  field  in  person,  the  republi- 
can armies  focussed  on  the  north,  and 
the  distant  Oaxacan  was  left  to  work  out 
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of  April  2 < jSC7i  Dias  made  ;•>  feint  *.e.  the  that  he  was  ready  -with  a splendid  iLanimi- 
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stration  when  the  long-exiled  President 
returned,  July  15.  His  task  done,  Diaz 
resigned,  and  after  serving  for  a few 
months,  by  request,  in  a reorganization  of 
the  army,  retired  quietly  to  private  life. 

His  native  city  met  him  with  open  arms ; 
and  besides  the  highest  civic  honors  gave 
him  in  fee  simple  the  estate  of  La  Noria. 
Here  for  a couple  of  years  Diaz  lived  as 
a peaceful  manufacturer  of  cane  sugar 
and  a man  of  family,  having  been  mar- 
ried by  proxy,  on  the  day  of  his  victory 
at  Puebla,  to  Delfina  Ortega  y Reyes. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1867  was 
marked  by  new  convulsions  in  Mexico. 
The  Progre8i8tas  made  Diaz  their  stand- 
ard-bearer, but  with  the  machine  at  his 
back  Juarez  was  declared  re-elected,  and 
Diaz  refused  to  contest.  In  1871  the  Ind- 
ian President,  who  had  held  office  since 
1857,  was  again  nominally  elected.  In  be- 
half of  the  reforms  promised  under  the 
Constitution  of  1857,  but  never  instituted, 
Diaz  issued  from  Oaxaca  the  protest  known 
as  the  “ Pronunciamento  of  La  Noria.” 

Juarez  was  already  a changed  man  by 
failing  health  and  growing  blindness  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation.  July  18,  1872, 
death  ended  this  strange,  mute,  stubborn, 
circumscribed,  but  great  career.  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  in  whom  under  Mexican  laws 
rested  the  right  of  succession,  was  elected 
President  in  October.  He  offered  Diaz 
high  positions,  but  the  Oaxacan  went  back 
to  his  sugar-making. 

In  1874  the  incumbent,  a scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  but  neither  a large  ruler  nor 
a large  patriot,  had  the  country  by  the 
ears,  partly  by  mismanagement,  partly  by 
showing  his  design  to  capture  a second 
term.  Revolutions  broke  out  all  over  the 
republic,  and  the  famous  “plan  of  Tux- 
tepec”  was  promulgated.  Among  the 
prominent  Mexicans  proscribed  by  Lerdo 
was  his  most  dangerous  rival;  and  selling 
off  his  property  for  a song,  Diaz  retired 
to  the  United  States.  In  March,  1876,  he 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  from  Brownsville, 
Texas,  with  forty  men,  and  issued  a pro- 
nunciamento. His  forty  soon  multiplied 
by  ten,  and  marching  on  the  Lerdist  gar- 
rison of  Matamoros,  he  captured  seven 
hundred  prisoners  and  eighteen  cannon ; 
next  bating  the  larger  force  of  Fuero  at 
Icamole.  But  finding  it  impossible  to 
break  through  to  the  distant  south,  he  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  and  sailed  in  dis- 
guise for  Vera  Cruz.  At  Tampico  a lot  of 
his  Matamoros  prisoners  came  aboard  the 


steamer,  and  he  was  recognized.  Slipping 
overboard  by  night  in  the  shark-infested 
harbor,  he  started  to  swim  ashore,  but  was 
overhauled  and  carried  back.  It  was  per- 
haps the  most  ticklish  of  all  his  personal 
hazards,  many  and  great  as  they  have 
been.  But  the  purser  took  a hand,  and 
deceived  the  captain  by  throwing  over- 
board a life-preserver.  Diaz  lay  for  a 
week  cooped  inside  the  sofa  on  which  the 
Lerdist  officers  sat  for  their  nightly  card 
games.  At  Vera  Cruz  he  got  ashore  dis- 
guised as  a sailor,  and  after  many  start- 
ling adventures  came  back  to  Oaxaca, 
where  he  rallied  a force  of  4000  men. 

After  the  alleged  re-election  of  Lerdo, 
against  which  even  the  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rose  in  revolt.  General 
Alatorre  was  sent  to  run  down  Diaz.  At 
Tecoac  he  caught  him.  The  battle  was 
long  and  sharp,  but  though  outnumbered, 
Diaz  won.  He  held  his  men  in  hand  till 
the  crisis,  and  then,  leading  the  charge  in 
person,  broke  Alatorre's  army  in  two, 
and  captured  its  artillery,  baggage,  and 
3000  prisoners.  From  the  field  of  Tecoac 
he  marched  on  Mexico.  Lerdo  fled  vid 
Acapulco  to  the  United  States,  “taking 
the  cash,”  and  on  the  23d  of  November 
Diaz  entered  the  capital  amid  general  re- 
joicing. Five  days  later  he  assumed  the 
provisional  Presidency,  and  in  April,  1877, 
was  elected  constitutional  President  of 
the  republic.  Lerdo  promoted  several  up- 
risings, which  were  easily  put  down,  and 
Iglesias,  the  Supreme  Court  claimant,  re- 
turned from  his  hiding  to  private  life. 

This  coup  made  the  beginnings  of  Mex- 
ico as  a prosperous  and  modern  nation. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  history  since  the 
revolt  from  viceregal  rule  she  had  at  the 
reins  a hand  strong  enough  and  a head 
clear  enough.  Peace  rose  upon  the  wrack 
of  fifty  years  of  chaos,  and  progress  fol- 
lowed after  peace.  Best  of  all,  a national 
spirit  began  to  be  welded  among  the  fac- 
tions. When  the  question  who  could  and 
should  and  would  rule  Mexico  was  taken 
out  of  the  scramble,  the  lookers  for  Pres- 
idential lightning  began  to  fall  into  line 
for  more  important  things;  while  those 
blind  enough  still  to  fancy  that  the  new 
man  was  just  a man,  and  not  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  found  out  their  mistake. 

There  was  singular  businesslikeness  in 
every  step,  and  at  the  same  time  singular 
justice.  Diaz  knew  a good  man  in  friend 
or  foe.  When  he  could,  he  called  to  his 
side,  and  as  readily,  those  who  had  been 
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his  chief  **iu  njies  as  his  Hi*st  friends,  f iV*fp  Ijhf,  dead.  And  throughout  the 
Those  svhu  \Voi»hl  not.  lend  a haiid  he  length  and  breadth  of  the  l^ng'W^.sLeii 
merely  kept  vfh^ve  he  could  have  an  eye  rymnlry  the  j.ai hlie' lie|& »'  t<>  rise. 
oh  them.  All  a r^coluciotidno  had  to  Primary  instruct iou,  normal .Schools .>*•$■ 
4n  to  he  p'-vsoto'i  o/nto  nas  to. turn  Jte*  rimiUuru!  and  indnstriai  Irtumn?,  hurv 
talents  to  the  uplifting  of  Mexico;  and  factories,  anti  the  dfnretopment  ^ lUh«*to> 
this  policy  did  wtodtotsv;  --by  all  smjcI/  stops  united 

Thi*  ^ }<oiiyy  has  id  sttddeniy  ^ e<)m?*  tip  palrf  tier  hm  evinth 

f>-\v  years  xism  statesmen  T^myeortteinpt-  It  rca* .some  time  before  mvr  mneit 
iu>o»,  inditferenee  in  , adtfHrtukm  began  at  iyelehme;  and  the  eyiol  stand  or  thh^  lH 
once.  Before.. one  rrali/.ed  b,.  Diaz  was  marking  a.  ihy»d-lbn>-  Won#  Mm  frontier 
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her  U paid  op  In  livr  ve  n s he  had  enure  made  Irauido  Hut  year  a Her  Iii>«  .v^leo- 
t hit ty  rtouhl^yl;  i&r:  iia|  hmul;  mwn m **,  and  tuuy.  to;  tliyv  p£t&itfa mc$  : U\m  was  offishd* 

Hal  by  a ^ariioirs.  Ion  Uy  pitting  the.  ly  recounted  by  fntr  irovi-n mtenL  &hd 
public  business  on  »*  cdvil  service  bahis; . Unmto  vt,-;**  to  Atoveu  in  l&v*  did  much 
I toads,  hi'id^^,  light  - )uaa<a(  wharvw-U  ip  e«  vYlus:-  one  fveltoyw  to*  md  the  neigh- 
publio  . hut  hours,  beiraii  to  rise  as  l axe*  hot  rrp><kte\ 
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wtor  of  *G**ar:i. — tder-ied  it*  thr  j>i*t  given.  them  [a  know,  afrrr  fevirr,  hmv 
ulVu^  by  n literal  1\  imuuunou:*  v-oti*  ?n  #oiwl  & ife  rool  • b-amrhi  of  peaee.  Ho 
the  spring'  of  iss.‘>  in-  ? named  ins  •jire.vntr.  has  hound  them  nof  mure  i.o  lums<?lf  than 
w i i>.  nml  their  wedd.igg  Hdf)  wa*  i«>  the  in  ano  raioilur  And  5$  i«r!i  hr  step*  down 
Umh*d  Stales:  frc^u  l»is  rnuiantip  plaor  in  will  -leave  a 

Witbmft  hcAJV 1 1*. . ; J^:n ti* : upprtfhtiw-d  W »>1 f * g • • 
an  oTOrwhetnuMg  mfypriiy:  hr  Was;  re-  w popple  not . rrusUilo**,  hut  utflike-ly 
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^footed  I'Yesicliuil  to  succeed  Gonzale#  and  to  the  main  U’ssron,  with  an  abtni* 

was  iwmgtmiU-tl  DcwnVber  ) "1&S4,  with  duime  of  able  nuni  Ui  to  be  called  to  Uie 
simplicity . 1**4  yyufc  ire  rook*  t-ho  beach  and  willing  to  wait  to  he feulfod. 

oath  which  inouepTrates Iris  present  < fifth  i-  Yot  h.v  Hu*  very  nature  of  things  just 
term  which  hux  ovorv  proifijsfc  of  be  inn  surh  a.  career  nun  befall  but  om-e  it*  a 
. _hi>  most  >unr-/.<vsini  om*  The  prH'eekrm  country  £ lifin.  Stock  men  .may  .rtdnrpw 
c-i  hfe  remarkable  sys K-m  of  public  edu~  hut  nor  ayum  sneti  opportupily.  And 
V^Uroiy  and  of  lnft  . ha.rdiy  Um\  nva*terly:  amdng  Ahh4  have  %Mie  befmv  t\n<i 

solnnim  of  railroad  m\d  barbed*  Xnvefap  Av^ht^  after  Mra,  bbdoyy 
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lie-.?  m our  lips—  but  whotf  I)i7$2  dir*  km ; ihtf  XfVond  'America n who  has  wo.i* 

or  ii?t>  none  ' ‘ In*  has.  I think% pvivvhie*!  and  wtirtl  fhi  t.ihh*.  'Fir>t.  in  war.  first  m 

(he  answer.  He  has  set  tlie  f *p:i  «.f  h.s  peae*%  .om!  first  nt  the  Iteat-fcfc  of  Jos  eoatif 

people  Hi  ibv  pa  tils  of  prop'*#*  ll<  bm  tryjn « <.  ' 
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11HE  Rev.  Silas  Eaton  was  dead. 

It  was  May,  and  the  little  orchard 
behind  the  parsonage  was  like  a white 
and  perfumed  cloak  flung  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a bare  hill  side  which  was,  all  the 
rest  of  it,  rocky  pasture.  Under  the  trees, 
and  in  the  shelter  of  the  stone  walls,  the 
grass  was  growing  green.  The  apple 
blossoms  were  just  beginning  to  fall;  in 
any  breath  of  wind  single  petals,  white, 
stained  outside  with  crimson,  came  down 
in  flurries  like  gusts  of  warm  and  aro- 
matic snow.  There  was  a stir  of  life 
everywhere.  In  the  parsonage  garden 
crown  imperials  had  pushed  their  strong 
stalks  through  the  damp  earth,  and  peo- 
nies were  reaching  up  long  slender  arms, 
each  with  its  red  curled  fist  of  leaves, 
reluctant  to  expand  until  certain  of  the 
sun.  The  ground  was  spongy  beneath 
the  foot,  and  there  were  small  springs 
bubbling  up  under  every  winter-bleached 
tuft  of  last  year's  grass.  The  air,  full  of 
the  scent  of  earth  and  growing  things, 
was  warm  and  sweet,  yet  with  an  edge  of 
cold — the  sword  of  frost  in  a velvet  scab- 
bard. 

Life — life:  and  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  parsonage  the  master  lay  dead. 

One  of  the  children  had  put  a bunch  of 
apple  blossoms  on  the  table  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  They  were  not  appropriate — the 
soft  rosy  flowers  beside  the  hard  face 
there  on  the  pillow;  the  face,  with  its 
thatch  of  gray  hair  over  the  narrow 
domelike  brow,  seamed  and  cut  with 
wrinkles;  the  anxious,  melancholy  lips 
set  in  such  icy  and  eternal  indifference — 
the  face  of  the  religious  egotist,  stamped 
with  inexorable  sincerity,  stern  and  cold 
and  mean.  Not  a father's  face.  But  his 
daughter  had  put  her  handful  of  snowy 
flowers  on  the  pine  table,  their  little 
gnarled  black  stems  thrust  tightly  down 
into  a tumbler  of  water.  And  then  she 
went  tiptoeing  out  of  the  silent  room. 
She  heard  her  mother's  little  light  voice 
downstairs  in  the  parlor,  and  Elder 
Barnes’s  low,  respectful  murmur  in  re- 
sponse. They  were  “ making  the  ar- 
rangements.” Esther's  heart  stood  still, 
not  with  grief,  but  with  misery  at  the 
strangeness  of  it  all — her  silent,  meek, 
obedient  mother  saying  what  should  or 
what  should  not  happen  to — father! 

Vol.  XCIV.-No.  563.-83 


“And,  Mr.  Barnes,  if  it  will  not  be  a 
trouble,  will  you  find  out  for  me  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  send  a telegram  to 
my  brother,  in  Mercer?” 

Esther,  leaning  over  the  banisters  in  the 
upper  hall,  opened  her  lips  with  astonish- 
ment. A telegram  ! It  gave  the  child  a 
sense  of  the  dreadful  importance  of  this 
May  day  as  nothing  else  had  done.  The 
thought  of  the  expense  of  it  came  next, 
sobering  that  curious  elation  which  is  part 
of  bereavement. 

“Mother  oughtn't  to  do  that.  It  will 
cost — oh,  it  will  cost  at  least  a dollar!” 

This  fifteen-year-old  Esther  had  a cer- 
tain grim  practicality,  born  of  a childhood 
in  a minister's  family  on  $500  a year.  A 
dollar!  And  that  uncle  in  Mercer,  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  her  mother  because  she  married  her 
father,  and  who  was  so  rich  and  power- 
ful (according  to  a newspaper  paragraph 
she  had  once  read) — this  uncle,  who  had 
had  no  connection  with  them  in  all  these 
years — what  was  the  use  of  wasting  a 
dollar  in  telegraphing  him?  She  meant 
to  say  so;  and  yet,  when  she  went  down 
stairs,  after  Elder  Barnes  had  gone,  and 
found  her  little  mother  standing  at  the 
window,  looking  blankly  out  at  the  gar- 
den, there  was  something  in  the  mild, 
faded  face  that  kept  the  girl  silent.  She 
came  up  and  put  her  strong  young  arm 
about  her,  and  kissed  her  softly. 

“Mother,  won’t  you  lie  down?” 

“ No,  dear;  I am  not  tired.  Mr.  Barnes 
has  been  very  kind  in  telling  me  what 
must  be  done.  I do  hope  everything  wiil 
be  as — he  would  wish.” 

They  did  not  speak  for  a little  while, 
and  then  Esther  said,  in  a low  voice. 
“ Mother,  I don't  want  to  worry  you,  and 
— and  perhaps  it's  very  soon  to  speak  of 
it,  but  have  you  thought  at  all  of  what  is 
going  to  become  of  us?” 

Her  mother  put  up  her  hand  with  a 
sort  of  shiver.  “No,  no;  not  yet.  We 
mustn't  talk  of  that  yet.  Oh,  Esther,  he 
is  dead!  Poor  Silas — poor  Silas!'’  She 
caught  her  breath  like  a child,  and  looked 
up  at  her  tall  daughter  in  a frightened 
way. 

Esther  nodded.  Then  she  said,  hesita- 
ting: “You're  going  to  get  a crepe  veil, 
aren't  you,  mother,  and  a black  dress? 
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And  I think  I ought  to  have  a black 
dress.” 

“We  haven’t  any  money  for  new 
clothes,  Essie,”  Mrs.  Eaton  answered,  trem- 
ulously. 

“ But  I think  we  ought  to  wear  black,” 
Esther  protested,  tears  springing  to  her 
eyes.  “ It  isn’t  proper  not  to.” 

The  other  sighed  with  anxiety.  “ I 
don’t  see  how  we  can.  He  would  not 
wish  us  to  waste  the  money.” 

They  were  very  intimate,  these  two; 
for  each  had  found  the  other  a shelter 
from  the  fierce  integrity  which  had  ruled 
the  family  life.  And  now  instinctively 
they  nestled  together,  panting  and  chirp- 
ing like  two  frightened  birds,  and  saying 
to  each  other,  “ He  would  wish  this,  or 
that.” 

But  he  was  dead,  and  the  face  of  life 
was  suddenly  changed  to  them  both.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  dominant  righteous 
will  of  husband  and  father  made  an 
abrupt  silence  in  their  lives  — a silence 
which  was  as  overwhelming  in  its  way  as 
grief.  To  the  mother  it  was  as  though  hav- 
ing been  borne  helplessly  along  on  some 
powerful  arm,  she  had  been  suddenly  set 
down  on  her  own  feet,  and  bidden  to  lead 
and  carry  others.  Esther’s  frightened 
question,  “What  is  going  to  become  of 
us?”  echoed  in  her  ears  like  a crash  of 
bewildering  sound.  She  had  no  answer; 
all  she  knew  was,  that  she  must  take  care 
of  the  children;  work  for  them;  fight 
for  them — poor  little  weak  creature! — if 
necessary.  She  was  thirty -five,  this  mo- 
ther, but  she  looked  much  older.  Once 
she  must  have  been  pretty;  one  knew 
that  by  the  startled  softness  of  her  hazel 
eyes  and  the  delicately  cut  pale  lips; 
but  her  forehead,  rounded  like  a child's, 
was  worn  and  full  of  lines,  and  her 
whole  expression  so  timid  and  anxious 
and  deprecating  that  one  only  thought  of 
what  her  life  must  have  been  to  cut  so 
deep  a stamp  on  such  gentle  and  vague 
material.  It  had  been,  since  her  mar- 
riage, a very  uneventful  life,  its  keenest 
excitement  the  making  both  ends  meet  on 
her  husband's  salary.  Before  that  there 
had,  indeed,  been  the  keen  and  exciting 
experience  of  marrying  in  opposition  to 
her  father’s  command,  and  being  practi- 
cally disowned  by  her  people.  She  was 
Lydia  Blair,  a girl  of  good  family,  gentle 
and  dutiful,  as  girls  were  expected  to  be 
thirty  years  ago — one  of  those  pleasant 
girls  who  let  their  elders  and  betters  think 


for  them,  and  are  loved  as  one  loves  com- 
fortable and  inanimate  things.  And  then, 
suddenly,  had  appeared  this  harsh,  fiery, 
narrow  New  England  minister,  of  another 
denomination,  of  another  temperament — 
for  that  matter,  of  another  class;  and  she 
had  developed  a will  of  her  own  and  mar- 
ried him.  Why?  Everybody  who  knew' 
her  asked,  “ Why?”  Perhaps  afterwards 
she  herself  asked  why— afterwards,  when 
he  became  so  intent  upon  saving  his  own 
soul  that  he  had  no  time  to  win  his  chil- 
dren's love  or  to  make  love  to  his  wife. 
By  the  time  he  came  to  die  very  likely 
he  had  forgotten  he  ever  had  made  love 
to  her.  He  called  her  “Mrs.  Eaton/’ 
and  he  was  as  used  to  her  as  lie  was  to 
his  battered  old  desk  or  his  worn  Bible. 
But  when  he  came  to  die  he  lay  in  his 
bed  and  watched  her  as  he  had  not  done 
these  fifteen  years;  and  once  he  said,  when 
she  brought  him  his  medicine,  “You've 
been  a good  wife,  Mrs.  Eaton”;  and  once, 
“ You’re  very  kind,  Lily.”  But  this  was 
at  the  end,  and  the  doctor  said  his  mind 
was  wandering.  And  then  the  end  had 
come,  in  the  spring  night,  towards  dawn; 
and  now  be  was  lying  still,  as  indifferent 
to  the  soft  weather,  the  shower  of  apple 
blossoms,  the  two  children  whispering 
about  the  house,  the  wife  staring,  dry- 
eyed out  into  the  sunshine — as  indiffer- 
ent as  he  always  had  been. 

Well,  well;  he  was  a good  man,  they 
said;  and  now  lie  had  gone  to  find  the 
God  whom  lie  had  defamed  and  vilified 
under  the  name  of  religion,  imputing  to 
Him  meanness  and  cruelty  and  revenge 
— the  passions  of  his  own  poor  human 
nature. 

And  may  that  God  have  mercy  on  his 
soul ! 

II. 

Robert  Blair  came  into  the  dining- 
room, holding  the  “dollar  telegram”  in 
his  hand.  His  wife  looked  up  at  him, 
smiling. 

“ It  is  really  shameful  the  way  business 
pursues  you!  I am  going  to  tell  Sam- 
uel to  burn  all  despatches  that  come  here. 
Your  office  is  the  place  for  those  horrid 
yellow  papers.” 

“It  isn't  business  this  time,  Nellie;  it's 
death.” 

“ Ob,  Robert  !*’ 

“ Oh,”  lie  hastened  to  explain,  “ it’s  no- 
thing that  touches  us.  My  sister  Lydia's 
husband  is  dead.  You  have  beard  me 
speak  of  my  sister  Lydia,  haven't  you? 
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It  was  long  before  your  day,  you  baby, 
that  she  married  him.  Ah,  well,  what  a 
pretty  girl  she  was !”  He  sat  down,  shook 
his  head  when  the  man  offered  him  some 
soup,  and  opened  his  napkin  thoughtful- 
ly. “Well,  he’s  dead.  He  was  a most 
objectionable  person — ” 

Mrs.  Blair  looked  at  the  butler  s back 
as  he  stood  at  the  sideboard,  and  raised 
her  eyebrows;  but  her  husband  went  on, 
a wrinkle  like  a cut  deepening  on  his 
forehead : 

“My  father  forbade  it  — did  I never 
tell  you  about  it?— but  Lydia,  who  had 
always  been  a nonentity,  suddenly  ac- 
quired a will,  and  married  him.  My  fa- 
ther never  forgave  her.  She  evidently 
didn’t  care  for  any  affection  that  didn’t 
include  him,  and  cut  herself  off  from  all 
of  us.  Of  course  I’m  sorry  for  her  now; 
but  I don’t  feel  that  I have  anything  to 
reproach  myself  with.”  He  tapped  the 
table  with  impatient  fingers,  and  told  the 
butler  that  he  didn’t  want  his  claret 
boiled.  “Haven’t  you  any  sense,  Sam- 
uel? You’re  a perfect  fool  about  wine; 
here,  throw  that  out  of  the  window,  and 
get  me  a fresh  bottle!” 

Mrs.  Blair  was  a beautiful  young  wo- 
man, who,  two  years  before,  had  married 
this  irascible,  successful,  dogmatic  man, 
and  (so  Mercer  said)  could  wind  him 
round  any  one  of  her  pretty  jewelled  fin- 
gers whenever  she  wanted  to.  He  cer- 
tainly was  very  much  in  love — and  so 
wras  she,  though  her  particular  world 
never  believed  it,  alleging  that  she  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

But  the  fact  was  Mrs.  Blair  took  the 
loaves  and  fishes  with  a childlike  delight 
which  meant  appreciation,  certainly,  but 
not  avarice.  She  enjoyed  her  wealth, 
and  her  life,  and  herself,  immensely  and 
openly;  and  that  was  her  charm  to  her 
husband,  a man  immersed  in  large  af- 
fairs, sagacious,  powerful,  and  without 
imagination.  He  was  a cultivated  man, 
because  his  forebears  had  been  educated 
people,  of  sober,  comfortable  wealth;  hence 
he  had  gone  to  college,  like  other  young 
men  of  his  class,  and  had  travelled,  and 
had  acquired  an  intellectual,  or  rather  a 
commercial  knowledge  of  Art.  But,  un- 
til he  married,  every  instinct  was  for 
power,  and  the  making  of  money.  After 
that,  though  the  guiding  principle  re- 
mained the  same,  a sense  of  beauty  did 
awaken  in  him.  He  never  flagged  in  his 
fierce  and  joyous  and  cruel  passion  for 


getting;  but  he  delighted  in  his  wife — 
perhaps  as  one  of  his  own  enormous  ma- 
chines might  have  delighted  in  a ray  of 
sunlight  dancing  across  its  steel  shafts, 
and  flickering  through  the  thunderous 
whir  of  its  driving  wheels.  He  loaded 
the  girl  he  married  with  every  luxury; 
almost  immediately  she  found  she  had 
nothing  left  to  desire — from  dogs  to  dia- 
monds, houses,  yachts,  or  pictures.  She, 
poor  child,  realized  no  deprivation  in  see- 
ing every  wish  fulfilled,  and  thought  her- 
self the  luckiest  and  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world.  Her  money,  combined  with 
a good  deal  of  common-sense,  gave  her 
the  power  to  interfere  helpfully  in  the 
lives  of  less  fortunate  people.  She  called 
it  Philanthropy,  and  found  playing  Prov- 
idence to  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the 
blind  a really  keen  interest.  Her  im- 
pulse was  always  to  “manage”;  and  so, 
when  her  husband,  frowning,  and  per- 
haps a little  less  satisfied  with  himself 
than  usual,  began  to  talk  about  his  sis- 
ter’s affairs,  Mrs.  Blair  was  instantly  in- 
terested. 

“Of  course  her  husband’s  death  will 
make  a difference  in  her  income?”  she 
said,  as  they  went  up  stairs  to  the  library. 
“A  country  minister’s  salary  doesn’t 
amount  to  much  anyhow;  but—” 

“Well,  she  made  her  bed,”  he  inter- 
rupted, sharply;  “she  ought  to  be  willing 
to  lie  in  it!” 

“ Oh,  yes,  of  course  ; but  now  the  man 
is  dead,  it’s  different.  I know  you  want 
to  do  something  for  her,  you  are  so  gen- 
erous.” 

He  pulled  her  pretty  ear  at  that,  and 
told  her  she  was  a flattering  little  hum- 
bug. “What  do  you  want,  diplomat? 
You’ll  bankrupt  me  yet.  Am  I to  build 
a palace  for  Lily?  Look  here,  I wrote 
that  West  Virginia  college  president  to- 
day and  told  him  I’d  give  him  the  money 
he  wanted.  It’s  all  your  doing,  but  I 
get  the  name  of  a great  educator.” 

“Oh,  Robert,  how  good  you  are!  I 
think  that  ought  to  silence  the  people 
that  say  you  4 grind  the  face  of  the  poor.’ 
I saw  that  in  the  paper  to-day.  Beasts! 
and  you  are  so  generous!  I tell  you 
what  I want;  I want  you  to  have  them 
come  here ; your  sister  and  the  children — ” 

“You  angel!”  he  said.  44  No;  that's 
dangerous.  We  mightn’t  like  the  brats. 
The  bov’s  name  is  Silas.  I don't  think  I 
could  stand  a cub  named  Silas.  But  the 
girl  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  As  for  Lily  (we 
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used  to  call  her  Lily  when  she  was  a girl), 
she  is  one  of  those  gentle,  colorless  wo* 
rnen,  all  virtue  and  no  opinions,  whom 
anybody  could  live  with.  Rather  a fool, 
you  know.  But  we’ll  have  them  come 
and  make  us  a visit,  if  it  won’t  bore  you. 
If  we  like  it,  we  can  prolong  it.  Any- 
how, I’ll  see  that  poor  Lil  has  a decent 
income.  You  know,  my  father  didn’t 
leave  her  a cent.  The  old  gentleman 
said  lie  wouldn’t  have  4 that  hell  - fire 
Presbyterian  use  any  of  his  money  for 
his  damned  heathen !’  But  I’ll  look  after 
her  now.” 

Thus  it  was  that  a home  was  prepared 
for  Silas  Eaton’s  widow ; the  offer  of  it 
came  the  day  after  the  funeral,  when  she 
sat  down  to  face  the  future.  She  had 
gone  over  her  assets,  in  her  halting,  femi- 
nine way,  counting  up  the  dollars  on  her 
fingers,  and  subtracting  the  debts  with  a 
stubby  lead-pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old 
envelope;  and  she  had  discovered  that 
when  all  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  were 
paid  she  would  have  in  the  bank  $175.  If 
she  could  manage  to  sell  her  husband’s 
very  limited  library,  she  might  add  a few 
dollars  to  that  sum;  but  very  few. 

One  hundred  and  seventy -five  dol- 
lars. She  must  go  to  some  city,  and  go 
to  work,  so  that  Silas  and  Esther  might  be 
educated.  She  had  gotten  as  far  as  that 
when  her  brother’s  letter  came.  He 
would  have  come  himself,  he  said,  but 
was  detained  by  an  annoying  strike  in 
one  of  his  rolling-mills,  and  so  wrote  to 
ask  her  to  come,  with  the  children,  and 
visit  him  for  a little  while;  44  then  we’ll 
see  what  can  be  done;  but  don’t  worry 
about  ways  and  means,  I will  see  to  that.” 

She  read  the  straightforward,  kindly 
words,  her  heart  beating  so  she  could 
scarcely  breathe.  Then  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  trembled  with 
excitement  and  relief.  440h,”  she  said, 
“ the  children  won’t  be  poor!  Robert 
will  take  care  of  us.” 

III. 

When  Mrs.  Eaton  went  to  Mercer,  the 
change  in  her  life  was  absolute  and  bewil- 
dering. Robert  Blair’s  enormous  wealth 
was,  at  first,  simply  not  to  be  realized. 
The  subdued  and  refined  magnificence 
of  the  house  conveyed  nothing  to  his  sis- 
ter's mind,  because  she  had  no  standard 
of  value.  The  pictures  and  tapestries  im- 
plied not  money,  but  only  beauty  and 


joy,  for  she  had  never  dreamed  of  buy- 
ing anything  but  food  and  clothes;  so 
how  could  she  guess  that  all  the  money 
of  all  her  sixteen  years  on  a ministers 
salary  would  not  have  purchased,  say, 
the  small  glowing  square  of  canvas  that 
held  in  one  corner  a wonderful  and  no- 
ble and  peasant  name  ? 

The  first  night  in  the  great  wainscoted 
dining-room,  with  a man  bringing  un- 
known dishes  to  her  elbow,  with  candles 
shining  on  elaborate  and  useless  pieces  of 
silver,  with  the  glow  of  firelight  flicker- 
ing out  from  under  a superb  chimney- 
piece  of  Mexican  marble,  and  dancing 
about  the  stately  and  dignified  room — the 
beauty  and  the  graciousness  and  the  won- 
der of  it  was  an  overwhelming  expe- 
rience, though  she  had  not  the  dimmest 
idea  of  the  fortune  it  represented — a for- 
tune notorious  and  envied  the  land  over. 
That  she  had  had  no  share  in  it  until 
now  did  not  wound  her  in  the  least;  she 
was  grateful  for  the  warmth  and  the 
comfort  and  the  kindness,  now  they  had 
come;  she  never  harked  back  to  the  pain- 
ful years  of  silence  and  forgetfulness. 

Her  brother  and  his  wife  watched  her, 
amused  and  interested;  her  dazzled  ad- 
miration of  everything  was  half  touch- 
ing, half  droll.  But  what  a confession 
it  was!  Eleanor  Blair  realized  this,  and 
she  said  to  herself,  warmly,  that  she 
would  make  up  to  Robert’s  sister  for  the 
past.  She  was  in  her  element  in  arran- 
ging her  sister-in-law's  future;  she  made 
a dozen  plans  for  her  in  the  first  week ; 
but  her  husband  laughed  and  shook  his 
head. 

44  Wait,”  he  said;  “ time  enough  when 
we  see  how  we  get  along.” 

But  they  got  along  very  well.  The 
children,  after  the  first  shy  awkwardness 
had  worn  off,  were  really  attractive.  Si- 
las, an  eager  brown-eyed  boy  of  eleven, 
lovable,  in  spite  of  his  name,  made  artless 
and  pretty  love  to  his  pretty  aunt,  who 
found  him  a delightful  plaything.  “The 
serious  Esther,”  as  her  uncle  called  her, 
was  a friendly  little  creature,  when  one 
came  to  know  her;  her  common -sense 
commended  her  to  Mr.  Blair,  and  her 
dressmaking  and  her  education  were  an 
immediate  interest  to  her  aunt. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  visit  was 
prolonged,  and  the  project  of  a little  es- 
tablishment of  her  own  for  Mrs.  Eaton 
gradually  given  up.  It  was  all  very  sat- 
isfactory as  it  was.  The  house  was  so 
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big  they  were  not  in  the  way;  and  Mrs. 
Eaton’s  mourning  kept  her  in  the  back- 
ground in  regard  to  society — which  “was 
just  as  well,’’  Mrs.  Blair  admitted,  smiling 
to  herself — but  it  made  no  difference  in 
her  usefulness.  She  was  really  quite 
useful  in  one  way  or  another;  she  could 
write  an  intelligent  note  to  a tradesman, 
or  reply  (by  formula)  to  a begging  letter; 
so,  by-and-by,  she  was  practically  her  sis- 
ter-in law’s  secretary,  and  certainly  the 
Blairs  had  never  had  either  a maid  or  a 
butler  who  could  begin  to  arrange  flow- 
ers for  a dinner  party  as  Mrs.  Eaton  did. 
She  was  silent,  and  rather  vague,  but  al- 
ways gentle,  and  ready  and  eager  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  anybody.  She  so  rarely 
expressed  any  opinion  of  her  own  that 
when  she  did,  the  two  strong  and  good- 
natured  people  who  made  her  life  so  easy 
for  her  could  hardly  take  it  seriously. 
She  did,  to  be  sure,  decline  to  change  her 
son's  objectionable  name,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  his  name,  and  so  could  not 
be  changed ; “ and,”  Mrs.  Blair  complain- 
ed once,  “she  won’t  let  me  send  Esther 
to  dancing -school.  I asked  her  if  she 
thought  dancing  was  wrong,  and  she  said, 

* Oh,  no;  but  Mr.  Eaton  did.’  Isn’t  it 
funny?” 

Robert  Blair  laughed,  and  said  he 
would  straighten  that  out.  But,  some- 
how, it  was  not  straightened  out.  Esther 
teased,  and  Mrs.  Blair  was  just  a little  im- 
patient and  sarcastic.  But  Esther  did  not 
go  to  dancing-school. 

“ I’m  sorry  to  displease  you,  Eleanor,” 
Mrs.  Eaton  said,  shrinking  as  she  spoke, 
like  a frightened  animal  which  expects 
a blow,  “ but — I can’t  allow  it.  Mr.  Eaton 
would  not  have  wished  it.” 

Yet,  negative  as  she  seemed,  the  little 
quiet  woman  was  keenly  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  full  rich  life  for  the 
children,  and,  indeed,  for  herself.  Mere 
rest  was  such  a luxury  to  her,  for  she  had 
lived  and  worked  as  only  a country  min- 
ister’s wife  must.  So,  to  feel  no  anxiety, 
to  have  delicate  food,  to  know  the  touch 
of  fine  linen — in  fact,  to  be  comfortable 
meant  more  to  her  than  even  her  brother, 
enjoying  his  generosity  towards  her,  could 
possibly  imagine. 

So  life  began  for  his  sister  and  her  chil- 
dren in  Robert  Blairs  beautiful  great 
house  in  the  new  part  of  Mercer  — the 
new  part  which  is  not  offended  by  the 
sight  of  those  great  black  chimneys  roar- 
ing with  sapphire  and  saffron  flames,  or 


belching  monstrous  coils  of  black  smoke, 
threaded  with  showers  of  sparks — those 
chimneys  and  roofs  which  are  not  beauti- 
ful to  look  upon,  but  which  have  made 
the  “new  ” part  of  Mercer  possible.  When 
Mrs.  Eaton  came  to  her  brother’s  house, 
these  unlovely  foundations  of  his  fortune 
were  still  for  a month.  There  was  a 
strike  on,  and  Mercer  was  cleaner  and 
quieter  than  it  had  been  for  many  months 
— in  fact,  than  it  had  been  since  the  last 
strike.  The  clang  and  clamor  of  the  ma- 
chine-shops, the  scream  of  the  steel  saws 
biting  into  the  living,  glowing  rails,  the 
thunderous  crash  of  plates  being  tested 
in  the  hot  gloom  of  the  foundries,  had 
all  stopped. 

“And,  oh  dear  me,”  said  Mrs.  Blair, 
“ what  a relief  it  is!  Of  course  it’s  very 
annoying  to  have  them  strike,  and  all 
that,  but  when  on^  drives  into  town  to 
get  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  noise 
is  perfectly  intolerable.  And  when  the 
wind  is  in  that  direction,  we  can  really 
hear  the  roar  even  out  here.” 

She  said  this  to  her  clergyman,  who 
looked  at  her  with  a veiled  sparkle  of 
humor  in  his  handsome  eyes. 

“So  the  puddlers  shall  starve  to  make 
a Mercer  holiday,”  he  said,  good-nat- 
uredly. 

“If  they  choose  to  strike,  they  must 
take  the  consequences,”  she  replied,  with 
some  spirit.  “ Besides,  they  are  the  most 
ungrateful  creatures!  Well,  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know  what  we’re  coming  to!” 

“Something  may  be  coming  to  us,”  her 
visitor  said,  with  a whimsical  look,  but  he 
sighed,  and  got  up  to  take  his  leave.  His 
charming  parishioner  sighed  too,  prettily, 
and  said,  with  much  feeling, 

“Of  course,  Mr.  West,  if  there  are  any 
cases  that  need  help,  you'll  let  me  know?” 

“But,  Nellie,” said  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  had 
been  sitting  silent,  as  usual,  and  quite 
overlooked  by  the  other  two,  “is  there 
any  use  in  helping  the  people  who  are  in 
trouble  because  they  are  out  of  work,  and 
yet  not  letting  them  go  to  work?” 

Mrs.  Blair  laughed,  in  spite  of  herself, 
the  protest  was  so  unexpected,  and  so  ab- 
surd, coming  from  this  meek  source.  “My 
dear,”  she  said,  “you  don’t  understand; 
they  can  go  to  work  if  they  want  to.” 

“Well,”  Mrs.  Eaton  said,  anxiously,  “I 
should  tli ink,  either  they  are  wrong,  and 
so  you  shouldn't  help  them,  or  they  are 
right,  and  they  ought  to  get  what  they 
want.” 
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Her  sister  stared  at  her,  and  then 
laughed  again,  greatly  amused;  but  Wil- 
liam West  put  on  his  glasses  and  gave  her 
a keen  look. 

“Mrs.  Eaton,  don’t  you  want  to  help 
us,  on  the  Organized  Relief  Associa- 
tion ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Lydia  Eaton,  “ if  there's 
anything  I can  do.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  steal  your  services 
away  from  any  other  parson,”  he  said, 
pleasantly.  “ I suppose  you  belong  to  Mr. 
Hudson’s  flock?  You  are  a Presbyterian, 
of  course?” 

“ No,  sir,  I am  not,”  she  answered,  the 
color  rising  in  her  face. 

“Oh,  then  you  do  belong  to  me?”  lie 
said,  smiling. 

“ I’m  not  an  Episcopalian,”  she  an- 
swered, with  a frightened  look. 

“Then  what  on  earth  are  you?”  Mrs. 
Blair  asked  her,  laughing. 

“I’m  not —anything,”  she  said,  her 
voice  trembling;  “but,  Eleanor,  please 
don’t  speak  of  it.  The  children  must  not 
know  it.  Mr.  *Eaton  would  want  them 
to  be  members  of  his  Church.  So  we 
must  always  go  there.” 

There  was  an  instant's  awkward  pause. 
Mrs.  Blair  looked  very  disapproving. 

“ Why,  Lydia,”  she  said,  “do you  mean 
you  don’t  believe  things?  Why,  I never 
had  a doubt  in  my  life!”  she  exclaimed, 
turning  to  the  minister,  who  was  silent. 

Mrs.  Eaton  caught  her  breath,  and 
looked  at  him  too,  her  mild  eyes  full  of 
pain.  “Nobody  ever  asked  me  before.  I 
am  sorry,  but  I can’t  help  it.  The  Bible 
says  people  go  to  hell;  but  God  is  good, 
so  I don’t  believe  the  Bible.  But  Mr. 
Eaton  would  wish  me  to  go  to  church.” 

The  perfectly  simple  logic,  so  primitive 
as  to  stop  at  “ the  Bible  says,”  was  irresis- 
tibly funny;  yet,  to  William  West,  infi- 
nitely touching.  But  he  put  the  discus- 
sion aside,  quietly. 

“So  you  will  come  on  our  committee?” 
he  said.  “ We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you.” 

But  when  he  went  away  he  laughed  a 
little  to  himself.  “The  iron  heel  of  Ed- 
wards, I suppose.  But  how  direct  1 Two 
and  two  make  four.  She  is  incapable  of 
understanding  that  they  sometimes  make 
five.” 

But  Mrs.  Blair  did  not  dismiss  it  so 
lightly.  She  was  annoyed  at  the  protest 
about  the  strikers,  and  that  impelled  her 
to  straighten  out  Mrs.  Eaton's  religious 
beliefs.  There  was  some  irritation  in  her 


voice  as  she  began,  but  she  was  in  earnest, 
and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  “proofs”  to 
tell  Samuel  to  say  she  was  “ not  at  home.” 

“But,  Eleanor,  you  are,”  Mrs.  Eaton 
protested,  in  a frightened  way. 

“ My  dear,  that  is  a form  of  speech.” 

“But  it  makes  Samuel  tell  a lie,*”  she 
said,  nervously. 

“ Oh,  Lily,  don’t  be  silly,”  Mrs.  Blair 
said,  impatiently,  and  then  jumped  from 
hell  to  the  strikers — though,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  distance  between  them  was 
not  so  great,  after  all.  “Really,  now, 
Lydia,  I don’t  think  you  ought  to  speak 
as  you  did  before  Mr.  West  about  the  men. 
In  the  first  place,  business  isn’t  philan- 
thropy, and  Robert  can  t give  in  to  them. 
And  in  the  second  place,  they  are  behav- 
ing outrageously!  I should  think  you 
would  have  more  loyalty  to  Robert  than 
to  seem  to  uphold  them.” 

“I  only  meant — ” Mrs.  Eaton  began, 
breathlessly. 

“Oh,  my  dear,  you  don’t  know  what 
you  mean,”  Mrs.  Blair  interrupted,  laugh- 
ing and  good-natured  again.  “But  just 
remember,  will  you,  how  kind  Robert  is. 
It  seems  to  me  he  is  always  doing  things 
for  this  ungrateful  place!  Look  at  the 
fountain  in  the  square;  that’s  the  last 
thing.” 

“But  wouldn’t  the  men  rather  have 
had  running  water  in  the  tenements  ?” 
Mrs.  Eaton  said ; “ there  are  only  hydrants 
down  in  the  back  yards.” 

However,  as  that  fii*st  year  in  Mercer 
slipped  by  there  were  very  few  such  jars. 
The  strike  ended  early  in  the  fall,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  call  out  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  from  Mrs.  Eaton  on  that 
line. 

“As  for  Lydia,”  Robert  Blair  said 
once,  “ you  say  4 go,  and  she  goeth.’  She 
has  absolutely  no  will  of  her  own.” 

This  was,  apparently,  quite  true.  At 
all  events,  she  had  a genius  for  obedi- 
ence, and  a terror  of  responsibility.  In 
the  organized  relief -work  which  Mrs. 
Blair’s  clergyman  had  proposed,  obedience 
necessitated  responsibility  sometimes,  and 
no  one  knew  how  the  silent  little  crea- 
ture suffered  when  she  had  to  decide  any- 
thing. But  she  did  decide,  usually  with 
remarkable  but  very  simple  common- 
sense. 

“And  always  on  the  supposition  that 
two  and  two  make  four,”  Mr„  West  said 
to  himself.  He  found  her  literalness  a 
little  aggravating,  just  at  first,  but  it  was 
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very  diverting.  He  used  to  put  on  his 
glasses  and  watch  her  anxious  face  when 
she  talked  to  him  or  received  his  orders 
(for  such  his  requests  or  suggestions 
seemed  to  her) ; and  he  would  ask  her 
questions  to  draw  out  her  astounding 
simplicity  and  directness  of  thought,  and 
find  her  as  refreshing  as  a child.  She 
used  to  sit  up  before  him,  saying  “yes, 
sir,”  and  “no,  sir,”  and  looking,  with 
her  startled  eyes,  like  a little  gray  rab- 
bit— for  at  the  end  of  a year  she  took 
off  her  black  dress,  and  wore  instead  soft 
grays  that  were  very  pretty  and  becom- 
ing. Her  absolute  literalness  gave  him 
much  entertainment;  but  she  never  knew 
it.  If  she  had  guessed  it,  she  would  have 
been  humbly  glad  to  have  been  ridicu 
lous,  if  it  had  amused  him. 

And  so  the  first  year  and  a half  went 
bv. 

IV. 

It  was  the  next  winter  that  she  asked 
her  first  question. 

“Mr.  West,”  she  said,  after  making 
notes  of  this  or  that  case  that  needed  look- 
ing after  (for  she  was  practically  visitor 
for  St.  James  now) — “ Mr.  West,  I wfould 
like  to  ask  you  something.” 

“Do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Eaton,”  he  an- 
swered, heartily. 

44 1 would  like  to  ask  you,”  she  said, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  to  lose  no  shade  of 
meaning  in  his  reply,  44  do  you  think  it 
would  be  right  for  one  person  to  live  on 
money  that  another  person  had  stolen?” 

“If  they  knew  it  was  stolen,  of  course 
not!”  he  said,  smiling.  44  Has  a pick- 
pocket offered  to  go  halves  with  you?” 

44  No,  sir,”  she  answered,  so  gravely 
that  her  listener's  eyes  twinkled.  She 
made  no  explanation,  but  went  away  with 
a troubled  look.  The  next  time  she  saw 
him  she  had  another  question: 

44  But  suppose  the  person  who  lived  on 
the  money  the  other  person  stole  needed 
it  very  much.  Suppose  they  hadn't  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  Suppose  their 
children  hadn’t  anything  else.  Would 
it  be  their  business  to  ask  where  it  came 
from,  Mr.  West?" 

44  If  it  was  their  business  to  spend  it,  it 
would  he,”  he  told  her.  “Oh,  my  dear 
lady,  the  question  of  complicity  is  a 
pretty  big  one!”  He  sighed,  thinking 
how  little  she  realized  that  she  was  guess- 
ing at  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth. 

Again  she  went  away,  her  face  falling 
into  lines  of  care.  But  William  West 


never  thought  of  the  matter  again.  In- 
deed, he  had  no  time  to  think  of  his  quiet 
almoner;  those  were  alarming  days  in 
Mercer.  The  echoes  of  that  storm  which 
shook  not  only  the  town,  but  the  very 
State  and  nation,  are  still  rolling  and  mut- 
tering in  the  dark  places  of  the  land. 

Another  strike  had  begun  in  October. 
As  for  the  deep  and  far-reaching  causes, 
the  economic  and  industrial  necessities, 
the  vast  plans  of  organizations  and  trusts, 
they  have  no  place  in  this  statement  of 
the  way  in  which  one  ignorant  woman 
regarded  their  effects  — a woman  living 
quietly  in  her  brother’s  house,  doing  her 
work,  expending  her  little  charities,  try- 
ing to  relieve  the  dreadful  misery  of 
those  wintry  days,  with  about  as  much 
success  as  a child  who  plays  beside  some 
terrific  torrent,  and  tries  to  dam  it  with 
his  tiny  bank  of  twigs  and  pebbles.  Rob- 
ert Blair's  sister  had  no  economic  or  eth- 
ical theories;  she  had  only  an  anguished 
heart  at  the  suffering  in  that  dreary  mill 
town,  a dreadful  bewilderment  at  its  con- 
trast with  the  untouched  luxury  of  her 
brother's  house.  That  she  should  find  a 
child  in  one  of  the  tenements  dying  at 
its  mothers  barren  breast,  while  her  own 
children  fared  sumptuously  every  day; 
that  a miserable  man  should  curse  her 
because  her  brother  was  robbing  him  of 
work,  and  warmth,  and  decency,  even, 
while  she  must  bless  that  same  brother 
for  what  he  was  giving  her,  was  a dread- 
ful puzzle;  that  human  beings  struggled 
and  fought  to  get  into  the  great  closed 
mills  for  the  chance  to  stand  half  naked 
in  the  scorch  of  intense  furnaces,  reek- 
ing with  sweat,  taking  a breathless  mo- 
ment to  plunge  waist  deep  into  tanks 
of  cold  water;  that  they  fought  for  the 
chance  to  stand  where  the  crash  of  ex- 
ploding slag  or  the  accidental  tipping  of 
a ladle  might  mean  death,  and  all  for  the 
sum  of  fourteen  cents  an  hour— that  these 
things  should  be,  while  she  was  clothed 
in  soft  raiment  bought  by  wealth  which 
these  desperate  beings  had  helped  to  cre- 
ate— meant  to  this  ignorant  woman  that 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere. 
It  was  not  for  her  to  say  what  or  where. 
She  had  no  ambition  to  reform  the  world. 
She  did  not  protest  against  the  “ unearned 
increment,”  nor  did  she  have  views  as  to 
“buying  labor  in  the  cheapest  market.” 
She  did  not  know  anything  about  such 
phrases.  The  only  thing  that  concerned 
her  was  whether  she,  living  on  her  bro- 
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ther’s  money,  had  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
suffering  about  her?  She  grew  nervous 
and  haggard  and  more  distrait  and  literal 
than  ever.  She  wished  she  dared  lay  her 
troubles  before  the  wise,  gentle,  strong 
man  who,  to  her,  was  all  that  was  good 
and  great.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  her 
right  to  criticise  her  brother  to  his  cler- 
gyman. She  never  realized  how  amusing 
her  simplicity  might  be,  laid  up  against 
the  enormous  complexity  of  the  indus- 
trial question;  to  her  it  was  only:  “If 
Robert  is  rich,  and  doesn’t  give  his  work- 
men enough  to  live  on,  are  not  the  chil- 
dren and  I stealing  from  the  men  in 
living  on  Robert’s  money?” 

This  little  question,  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor,  is  of  course  ab- 
surd; but  she  asked  it  all  the  same,  this 
soft,  negative,  biddable  creature.  She  had 
gone  to  take  some  food  to  a hungry  house- 
hold, and  she  went  away  burning  with 
shame  because  she  was  not  hungry!  It 
had  been  a cold,  bright  November  day; 
she  went  past  one  of  the  silent  furnaces 
along  the  black  cinder  path  to  the  river- 
bank,  where  the  flat  cones  of  slag  were 
dumped;  some  of  them  were  still  warm. 
It  was  quiet  enough  here  to  think:  After 
all,  Robert’s  money  did  so  much  good; 
there  was  the  great  fountain  in  the  square, 
and  the  hospital,  and  the  free  night  school. 
And  think  of  what  he  was  doing  for  Essie 
and  Silas!  Oh,  it  surely  wasn’t  her  busi- 
ness to  ask  why  he  cut  the  men's  wages 
down ! 

There  was  a flare  of  sunset  flushing 
the  calm  blue  of  the  upper  heavens,  and 
in  the  river,  running  black  and  silent 
before  her,  a red  glow  smouldered  and 
brightened.  Behind  her,  and  all  along 
the  opposite  bank,  the  furnaces  were  still. 
Oh,  the  misery  of  that  black  stillness!  If 
only  she  could  see  again  the  monstrous 
sheets  of  flame,  orange  and  azure,  bursting 
with  a roar  of  sparks  from  under  the  damp- 
ers of  the  great  chimneys ! It  would  mean 
work,  and  warmth,  and  food,  to  so  many! 
By  some  unsuggested  flash  of  memory 
the  parsonage  garden  came  swiftly  to  her 
mind.  It  must  be  lying  chill  in  the  win- 
try sunset;  she  could  see  the  little  house 
behind  it,  with  its  bare  clean  poverty; 
she  wished  she  were  back  in  it  again  with 
the  two  children!  The  beauty  and  the 
luxury  of  her  brother’s  house  seemed 
suffocating  and  intolerable;  and  yet  would 
it  feed  the  strikers  if  she  should  starve? — 
the  vision  of  her  own  destitution  with- 


out her  brother’s  money  was  appalling. 
She  sat  down  on  a piece  of  slag,  a little 
faint  at  the  thought.  Just  then,  from 
down  below  her,  on  the  great  heap  of 
refuse,  she  heard  voices. 

“ Come  further  up;  they’re  hotter  high- 
er up,”  a woman  said,  shrilly. 

Then  a miserable  little  group  came 
clambering  over  the  great  cones  of  cool- 
ing slag,  and  a child  cried  out,  joyously, 
“ This  here  one’s  hot,  mammy !” 

The  woman,  catching  sight  of  Robert 
Blair's  sister,  though  not  recognizing  her, 
said,  harshly: 

“You  bet  hangman  Blair  has  a fire  in 
his  house  to-day.  Well,  thank  God,  he 
’ain’t  made  no  cut  in  slag,  yet;  we  can 
get  a bit  of  warmth  here.  I wish  he  may 
freeze  in  his  bed !” 

Lydia  Eaton  answered,  stammering 
and  incoherent,  something  about  the  cold 
weather;  and  then,  she  was  so  over- 
strained and  nervous,  she  burst  out  cry- 
ing. “ Oh,  won’t  you  please  let  me  give 
you  this?”  she  said,  and  put  some  money 
into  the  woman’s  hand.  She  went  away, 
stumbling,  because  her  eyes  were  blurred 
with  tears,  and  saying  to  herself, 

“What  shall  I do?” 

She  almost  ran  into  Mr.  West  on 
Baker  Street,  and  stopped  abruptly,  put- 
ting her  hands  on  his  arm,  and,  in  her 
agitation,  shaking  it  violently,  her  whole 
face  convulsed  and  terrified. 

“Tell  me — you  know;  you  are  good: 
whose  fault  is  it?  Robert’s?  — for  — all 
this?” 

He  understood  instantly,  and  was  very 
gentle  with  her. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Eaton,  that  is  a very  big 
question.  It  isn’t  any  one  man's  fault. 
It  seems  strange,  but  the  weather  in  India 
may  be  the  reason  we  are  all  so  wretched 
in  Mercer.  Your  brother  may  be  forced 
to  make  this  cut  by  great  laws,  which, 
perhaps,  you  cannot  understand.” 

“ But  we  go  on  being  warm,”  she  said, 
“and  it  is  cold.  Oh,  those  little  children 
had  to  get  warm  on  the  slag!  Oh,  sir,  I 
don’t  believe  the  Saviour  w ould  have  been 
warm  while  the  children  were  cold?” 

She  looked  at  him  passionately,  abrupt- 
ly applying  the  precepts  of  the  Founder 
of  his  religion. 

“Ah,  well,  you  know,”  William  West 
said,  kindly,  “ this  whole  matter  is  so 
enormously  complicated — ” And  then  he 
stammered  a little,  for,  after  all,  how  could 
he  explain  to  this  poor  little  frightened. 
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ignorant  soul  that  we  have  learned  how 
injurious  to  the  race  would  be  the  literal 
application  of  the  logic  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount?  Nowadays  the  disciple  is 
wiser  than  his  master,  and  the  servant 
more  prudent  than  his  Lord;  we  know 
that  to  feed  the  five  thousand  with  loaves 
and  fishes,  without  receiving  some  equiv- 
alent, would  be  to  pauperize  them.  But 
of  course  Mrs.  Eaton  could  not  be  made  to 
understand.  The  clergyman  quieted  her 
somehow;  perhaps  just  by  his  gentle  piti- 
fulness; or  else  her  reverence  for  him 
silenced  her.  She  did  not  ask  him  any 
more  questions;  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  ask,  except  her  brother,  and  just 
now  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  the 
chance  to  ask  Robert  Blair  anything. 

The  strike  had  slowly  involved  all  the 
mills  owned  by  a syndicate  of  which  lie 
was  chairman.  He  had  to  go  to  South 
Bend,  where  the  great  smelting  furnaces 
are;  he  was  mobbed  there,  though  with 
no  worse  results  than  the  unpleasantness 
of  eggs  and  cabbage  stalks;  still,  the 
wickedness  of  those  dreadful  creatures 
was  something  too  awful,  Mrs.  Blair  said, 
crying  with  anger  and  fright  over  the 
newspaper  account.  At  still  another  mill 
town  a ghastly  box  reached  him,  labelled : 
“ Starved  by  the  Blair  syndicate.”  Rob- 
ert Blair  paled  and  sickened  at  its  con- 
tents, but  he  swore  under  his  breath: 
“Let  them  starve  their  brats,  if  they 
want  to;  it  isn’t  my  business.  There’s 
work  for  them  if  they  want  it;  but  the 
curs  would  rather  loaf!  This  country 
can  go  to  the  devil  before  I’ll  give  in  to 
them !” 

He  did  not  get  back  to  Mercer  until 
December.  “I  wouldn’t  let  the  fools' 
keep  me  from  you  on  Christmas,” he  told 
his  wife,  savagely,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms  with  a sort  of  rage.  “Were  you  very 
lonely?  You’ve  been  nervous-r-I  can  see 
it  in  your  face.  You  are  paler!”  He 
ground  his  teeth : that  those  brutes  should 
have  made  her  paler! 

“Of  course  I was  lonely,”  she  said, 
smiling,  though  her  eyes  were  bright  with 
tears,  “and  I've  been  frightened  almost 
to  death  about  you,  too.  Oh,  that  mob!” 

44  You  little  goose;  didn't  I tell  you 
there  was  no  danger?  I always  had  two 
detectives.  But  I used  to  get  anxious 
about  yoy.  I telegraphed  the  Mayor  to 
detail  an  officer  to  be  always  about  the 
house.  Heaven  knows  what’s  going  to 
be  the  end  of  this  business,  Nell!  Well, 
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sweetheart,  may  I have  some  dinner,  or 
must  I go  and  dress  first?” 

44  No.  You’re  dreadfully  dusty,  but  I 
can’t  lose  sight  of  you  for  a moment,” 
she  said,  gayly.  “ Robert,  I should  have 
died  if  you  hadn’t  been  at  home  for 
Christmas!” 

His  sister  and  the  children  met  him  at 
the  dining-room  door  — Silas,  capering 
about  with  delight;  Esther,  prettier  than 
ever,  coming  to  hang  on  his  arm,  and  rub 
her  cheek  against  his  shoulder,  and  say 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  him. 

44  Robert,  it’s  perfectly  disgusting,”  Mrs. 
Blair  complained,  “but  a delegation  in- 
sists upon  seeing  you  to-night;  they  are 
coming  about  eight.” 

“Oh,  confound  it!”  he  said,  frowning; 
“ the  strike,  of  course.  A lot  of  parsons 
meddling  with  what  they  know  nothing 
about.” 

“There  are  parsons,  I suppose,”  she 
said,  “but  the  Mayor  is  coming.  Do 
get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  you  can,  so 
that  I may  have  a little  of  you.” 

She  looked  so  pretty  as  she  sat  at  the 
head  of  her  table,  beseeching  him,  that 
he  declared  he  would  kick  the  delegation 
out  if  they  staid  over  ten  minutes;  then 
he  tossed  a small  white  velvet  box  across 
the  roses  in  the  big  silver  bowl  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  watched  her  flash 
of  joy  as  she  opened  it. 

“It  seems  to  me  I have  some  more 
boxes,  somewhere,”  he  said,  good-humor- 
edly. “There,  Essie!  if  your  aunt  Elea- 
nor had  packed  me  off  to  get  into  my 
dress-suit,  I wouldn’t  have  found  this  one 
in  my  pocket.  Lydia,  you  sober  old  lady, 
can  you  wear  that?  As  for  you,  Silas, 
you  don’t  want  any  gewgaws,  do  you? 
We  fellows  think  more  of  a bit  of  paper 
with  three  figures  on  it,  hey?” 

“There!  there’s  the  bell.  It's  your  hor- 
rid delegation,”  Mrs.  Blair  cried.  44  Just 
let  them  wait  till  you  finish  dinner.  And 
do  get  rid  of  them  quickly.  Mr.  Hudson, 
Lydia’s  minister,  will  be  there;  tell  him 
to  wait  a minute  when  the  others  have 
gone.  I want  to  speak  to  him.” 

44 1 thought  little  Hudson  had  more 
sense,”  Robert  Blair  grumbled,  rising  and 
going  into  the  library  to  meet  a dozen  of 
his  fellow -citizens,  some  of  them  men 
with  grave  and  startled  faces,  who  from 
pity  for  the  three  thousand  fools  who 
were  turning  Mercer  upside  down,  and 
from  good-humored  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  their  powerful  townsman,  were  begin- 
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ning  to  feel  the  sting  of  personal  alarm 
about  their  own  concerns.  These  men 
were  saying  to  each  other  what  the  news- 
papers had  been  saying  for  two  months, 
that  Robert  Blair,  for  vanity  or  obstinacy 
or  greed,  was  bringing  alarming  disaster 
not  merely  upon  a few  thousand  desper- 
ate and  hungry  and  unreasonable  pud- 
dlers,  but  upon  the  respectable  well-to-do 
business  population  of  his  city. 

44  And  he’s  got  to  stop  it!”  the  Mayor 
said,  angrily. 

44  It  would  be  a good  job  if  somebody 
would  blow  him  up  with  dynamite,”  said 
the  Baptist  deacon,  who  was  the  wealthi- 
est merchant  in  town.  44  He’ll  swamp  us 
all,  if  we  don’t  look  out.” 

As  for  the  clergyman,  he  looked  very 
miserable,  for  he  had  the  expenses  of  his 
church  and  his  own  salary  in  mind,  and 
between  offending  Mr.  Blair  and  not  pro- 
testing against  the  continuance  of  the 
strike,  the  poor  little  man  was  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

44  Gentlemen,”  said  Robert  Blair,  calm 
and  hard  (44as  nails,”  the  Baptist  deacon 
said),  44 1 appreciate  the  honor  of  your 
call,  and  I hope  I have  listened  with 
proper  courtesy  and  patience  to  what  you 
had  to  say;  but  allow  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  certain  facts  which  seem  to 
contradict  your  assertions  that  you  sus- 
pect that  I am  not  acting  for  the  public 
good  in  this  matter  of  the  strike.  Mr. 
Mayor,  if  my  wealth  had  been  gained  by 
the  subversion  of  law  and  order,  as  you 
suggest,  I am  sure  you  could  not  have  ac- 
cepted any  of  it  for  your  campaign — ah — 
expen ses.  For  you,  Mr.  Davis,  a church 
member,  a deacon,  if  I mistake  not,  I need 
only  remind  you  of  your  willingness  to 
borrow,  I will  not  say  how  many  thou- 
sands, as  the  basis  of  your  most  successful 
business  (though  I would  not  be  thought 
to  underrate  your  own  prudence  and 
economy  in  paying  your  women  clerks  a 
little  less  than  they  can  live  on).  And 
as  for  my  worthy  friend  here,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hudson,  if  my  money  were,  as  he  has 
so  delicately  implied,  4 blood  - money,’  I 
cannot  think  he  would  have  accepted  the 
contribution  I had  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing towards  the  alterations  of  his  church. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  felt  it  your  duty 
to  remonstrate  with  me  upon  my  way  of 
making  money;  so  long  as  you  are  con- 
tent to  spend  that  money,  I cannot  be- 
lieve that  your  remonstrances  are  based 
upon  anything  else  than  the  inconven- 


ience to  yourselves  of  certain  exigencies 
which  I deeply  regret,  but  which  result 
from  methods  which  commend  themselves 
to  me,  and  which,  I observe,  you  apply  in 
your  own  concerns:  you  all  pay  as  little 
as  you  can  for  what  you  want;  I pay  as 
little  as  I can  for  labor.  For  your  par- 
ticular request  that  I submit  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  strikers,  I can  only  say 
that  when  Mr.  Davis  will  give  away  in 
charity  the  fortune  built  upon  the  out- 
come of  those  methods;  when  his  honor 
the  Mayor  will  refund  the — ah — expen- 
ses of  his  recent  successful  campaign 
and  call  it  conscience-money;  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hudson  will  give  up  improving 
his  church  — in  fact,  when  you  will  all 
consent  to  buy  your  shirts  or  your  pota- 
toes in  the  dearest  market — I wdll  con- 
sent to  alter  the  methods  whereby  I have 
had  the  honor  of  serving  you.  We  will 
all  reduce  together.  When  we  can  do 
that,  I will  recognize  a moral  issue,  as 
Mr.  Hudson  so  admirably  expresses  it. 
Until  then  I will  try  to  mind  my  own 
business.  If  it  were  not,  perhaps,  dis- 
courteous, I would  recommend  a like 
course  of  action  to  this  committee.  Gen- 
tlemen, I bid  you  good-evening.” 

He  was  pale  with  rage.  He  forgot  his 
wife’s  message  to  the  minister;  he  bowed, 
and  stood  with  folded  arms  watching  the 
withdrawal  of  the  humiliated  and  angry 
delegation,  44  with  their  tails  between 
their  legs,”  the  little  clergyman  said  to 
himself,  stung  by  the  impudent  injustice 
of  it  all. 

Mr.  Blair  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
breathing  hard  with  the  restraint  he  had 
put  upon  himself,  for  his  coldly  insolent 
words  had  been  no  outlet  to  his  anger. 
“Don’t  talk  about  it,” he  said,  violently. 
44 1 won’t  hear  another  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nell,  I thought  that  little  Hudson 
was  not  entirely  a jackass,  though  he  is  a 
parson;  he  had  the  impertinence  to  say 
that  ‘Brother  West’  agreed  with  him.  I 
don’t  believe  it!  But  if  it’s  true,  why, 
then.  West  is  a meddling  idiot,  like  all 
the  rest  of  these  damned  self-seeking 
philanthropists.” 

“Robert,  dear!  the  children,” murmur- 
ed Mrs.  Blair,  nervously. 

His  face  was  dully  red,  and  his  blue, 
fierce  eyes  cut  like  knives;  one  felt  an 
unspoken  epithet  applied  to  the  children, 
who  watched  him  furtively,  with  frighten- 
ed glances,  and  moved  about  awkwardly, 
speaking  to  each  other  in  undertones.  A 
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moment  before,  everything  had  been  full 
of  charm  and  graciousness;  their  pretty 
aunt  sat,  indolent  and  graceful,  on  a yel- 
low sofa,  leaning  back  against  some  ivory- 
satin  cushions,  with  a great  yellow-shaded 
lamp  shining  down  on  her  delicate  dark 
beauty;  the  flicker  of  the  fire  behind  the 
sparkling  brass  dogs  went  leaping  softly 
about  the  room,  glowing  on  the  walls, 
which  were  covered  above  the  white  wain- 
scoting with  yellow  damask,  on  which  the 
candle-light  from  the  high  sconces  fell 
with  a yellow  shine  ; everything  was 
golden  and  bright  and  rich,  and  the  warm 
still  air  was  delicate  with  the  scent  of 
violets.  Then  into  it  burst  this  violent 
and  angry  presence. 

There  is  no  embarrassment  quite  like 
the  embarrassment  of  listening  to  a per- 
son for  whom  one  has  a regard  making  a 
fool  of  himself.  Nobody  spoke.  Robert 
Blair  tramped  up  and  down,  kicked  a lit- 
tle gilded  stool  half  across  the  room, 
caught  his  foot  in  a rug  and  stumbled  a 
little,  and  then  swore.  Mrs.  Blair's  fox- 
terrier,  Pat,  shrunk  under  a table  and 
looked  at  him,  trembling. 

“Silas,’’  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  “you  and 
Esther  must  go  up  stairs.” 

“The  trouble  is,”  said  her  brother  to 
his  wife,  “these  men  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about;  they  don’t  know 
anything  about  the  market;  they  don’t 
know  anything  about  the  necessities  of 
trade;  all  they  know  is  their  dividends; 
if  they  were  cut,  there’d  be  a howl!  But 
they  presume  to  dictate  to  us;  to  tell  us 
the  money  is  blood-money;  all  the  same, 
they  are  ready  enough  to  spend  it  on  their 
own  carcasses !” 

Mrs.  Eaton  had  closed  the  door  on  her 
children,  and  came  and  stood  by  a little 
silver-cluttered  table,  under  the  big  yel- 
low lamp.  “ I think  Robert  is  quite  right,” 
she  said. 

The  approval  of  this  mild  creature  was 
like  an  edge  laid  against  the  tense  thread 
of  Robert  Blair’s  anger.  He  burst  into  a 
laugh. 

“ Bless  your  heart,  Lydia,  I didn’t  know 
you  were  in  the  room.  Well,  my  dear, 
I’m  glad  you  approve  of  me.” 

“ I don’t,  brother.” 

“ Oh,  you  don’t?  Where  are  the  chicks? 
Sent  them  out  of  the  room  because  I used 
bad  words?  Well,  I oughtn't  to  swear  in 
the  drawing-room,  that’s  a fact.  Place 
aux  Dames!  But  after  all,  I only  dropped 
the  ‘ place.'  ” 


“Oh!”  his  wife  said;  and  then,  “you 
are  very  naughty;”  and  pouted,  and  pull- 
ed him  down  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

“I  thought  it  was  very  natural  to  be 
angry  at  the  rug,”  Mrs. Eaton  said, breath- 
lessly; “ I’ve  often  felt  like  speaking  that 
way  myself — ” 

4 4 Do,  Lydia,  do!”  Mr. Blair  interrupted, 
with  a laugh. 

“—But  Mr.  Eaton  would  never  have 
allowed  the  children  to  hear,  and — ” 

“Come,  now!  Haven’t  I apologized? 
Don’t  rub  it  in.  I’ll  give  you  something 
extra  to  put  on  the  plate  Sunday,  because 
I did  pitch  into  your  man  Hudson  like 
the  devil ! I told  him  so  long  as  he  spent 
‘ blood  - money  ’ for  his  darned  improve- 
ments, he  couldn’t  reproach  me  for  earn- 
ing it.” 

44  Oh,”  Lydia  Eaton  said,  her  hands 
squeezed  together — “oh  no!  He  is  quite 
different  from— me.  It  is  you  who  are 
spending  the  — blood-money  on  the  im- 
provements. If  he  were  spending  it  on 
himself,  like — like  me,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent.” 

Her  brother  looked  up  at  her  from  his 
footstool  at  his  wife’s  feet,  first  amused, 
then  bored. 

“My  dear  Lily,  I’m  sure  I don’t  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  I'm  sorry  if 
I stepped  on  your  toes  about  your  parson. 
He  means  well.  Only  he  is  a parson,  so 
I suppose  he  can’t  help  being  rather  lady- 
like in  business  matters.  Do  drop  the 
subject;  I am  sick  of  the  whole  thing. 
How  is  your  conservatory,  Nell?  Are 
those  violets  the  result  of  your  agricul- 
tural efforts?” 

44 1 think,  Robert,”  his  sister  said,  in  her 
low  voice,  that  shivered  and  broke,  41 1 
must  just  say  one  thing  more:  I must 
give  you  .back  this  beautiful  thing  you 
gave  me  at  dinner.  And  I must  go  away 
with  the  children.” 

“What  under  the  sun!”  he  began, 
frowning;  then  he  got  up  and  stood  on 
the  hearth  - rug,  his  back  to  the  fire. 
“ Lydia,  I hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  a 
fool?  What  are  you  talking  about?  Sit 
down — sit  down ! You’re  as  white  as  a 
ghost.  Lily,  I'm  afraid  you're  a great 
goose.  What’s  the  matter?”  He  could 
not  help  softening  as  he  looked  at  her. 
She  stood  there  by  the  little  tottering 
table,  loaded  with  its  dozens  of  foolisli 
bits  of  silver,  so  tense  and  quivering  that 
even  his  impatient  eyes  could  not  fail  to 
see  her  agitation. 
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“ Robert,  you  have  been  so  kind  to  us; 
you  are  so  good  to  us — oh,  I don’t  know 
how  I can  do  it!”  she  broke  into  an  an- 
guished sob — “but  I must.  Mr.  Eaton 
would  never  have  let  the  children  be  sup- 
ported on  money  that  was  not — that  was 
not  good.” 

There  was  silence  ; the  clock  in  the 
hall  chimed  ten.  Then  Eleauor  Blair, 
sitting  up,  pale  and  angry,  said, 

“ Well,  upon  my  word !” 

Her  husband  looked  at  his  sister  with 
sudden  kindness  in  his  eyes.  “Lily, 
you  don’t  understand.  When  I said 
what  I did  to  Mr.  Hudson — of  course, 
that  has  put  it  into  your  head — I didn’t 
really  mean  it.  In  the  first  place,  I’m  an 
honest  man  (I’ll  just  mention  that  in 
passing),  and  it  is  not  your  business  nor 
his  to  judge  my  business  methods.  It 
isn’t  a pretty  thing  to  look  a gift  horse  in 
the  mouth,  Lil.” 

“It  isn’t  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son,” she  answered.  “I’ve  been  thinking 
about  it  for  nearly  a year.  Robert,  you 
pay  them  so  little,  and  I — I have  all 
this.”  She  looked  about  the  beautiful 
room  with  a sort  of  fright:  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  warm  and  stately  walls  hid 
human  misery  lying  close  outside — hun- 
ger and  hatred,  cold  and  sickness,  and 
the  terror  of  to-morrow.  The  impudent 
luxury  of  this  enormous  wealth  struck 
her  like  a blow  on  the  mouth. 

“They,” she  said,  with  a sob,  “are  hun- 
gry. And  I and  the  children  have  every- 
thing.” 

Her  brother,  divided  between  irritation 
and  amusement,  was  touched  in  spite  of 
himself. 

“ My  dear  Lily,”  he  said,  “ you  can’t 
understand  this  thing.  To  put  it  vulgar- 
ly, you’ve  bitten  off  more  than  you  can 
chew.  Look  here,  the  men  can  go  to 
work  to  morrow  if  they  want  to;  but  they 
don’t  want  to.  I offer  them  work,  and 
they  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  Well,  they 
leave  it.  It’s  their  affair,  not  mine.” 

But  she  shook  her  head,  miserably. 
“I  don’t  understand  it.  If  you  were 
poor  too,  it  would  be  different.” 

“Well,  really!”  said  Mrs.  Blair. 

But  Robert  Blair  was  wonderfully  pa- 
tient. 

“There’s  another  thing  you  must  re- 
member, Lily;  these  people  are  far  better 
off  on  what  I am  willing  to  pay  them 
tli an  they  w ere  in  Europe,  where  most  of 
them  came  from.” 


“But,  Robert,”  she  said,  passionately, 
“ because  they  could  be  worse  off  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  they  shouldn’t 
be  better  off.  And — it  isn't  kind .” 

“Kind?”  Her  brother  looked  at  her 
blankly,  and  then,  with  a shout  of  laugh- 
ter, “Lydia,  you  are  as  good  as  a play! 
No,  my  dear;  I don’t  run  my  mills  for 
kindness.” 

“But,”  she  said,  almost  in  a whisper, 
“ whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you — ” 

Mrs,  Blair  made  a gesture  of  disgust. 

“ — Oh,  brother,  I didn’t  mean  to  find 
fault  with  you.  Only  with  myself.  I— 
I haven’t  any  right  to  spend  money  that 
I — don’t  know  about.” 

“Well,  anything  more?”  Robert  Blair 
said,  a little  tired  of  her  foolishness. 
“ My  dear,  like  the  parson,  you  mean 
well;  but  you  are  a great  goose.” 

As  for  his  wife,  she  did  not  even  an- 
swer Mrs.  Eaton’s  tremulous  “ good- 
night.” 

V. 

The  husband  and  wife  looked  at  each 
other;  then  Robert  Blair  flung  his  head 
back  with  a laugh. 

“ She  is  perfectly  delicious!” 

“She  is  perfectly  ungrateful,  and  I be- 
lieve she  means  it.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!  Lil  hasn’t  mind  enough 
to  mean  anything;  and  I’ll  tell  you  an- 
other thing:  in  spite  of  her  quiet  ways, 
she  really  has  a good  deal  of  w orldly  wis- 
dom. She  knows  what  it  is  to  those  two 
children  to  have  me  interested  in  them. 
Don’t  worry  your  little  head — ” 

“Oh,  I don’t  worry,”  she  answered.  “If 
she  is  going  to  presume  to  criticise  you,  I 
don’t  wanther  under  my  roof;  the  sooner 
she  leaves  the  better!” 

“Spitfire!”  he  to^d  her,  kissing  her 
pretty  hand,  and  forgetting  all  about  his 
sister’s  absurdity,  and  the  strike,  and  the 
men  and  women  shivering  in  the  tene 
ments  down  in  the  miserable  mill  town. 

But  he  remembered  it  all  the  next 
morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  at  which 
Mrs.  Blair  did  not  appear,  preferring  to 
be,  at  what  she  called  the  “brutal  hour 
of  eight,”  in  her  own  room,  with  a tray, 
and  her  maid,  and  a novel.  Lydia  Eaton's 
white  face  was  too  striking  to  escape 
comment. 

“ What’s  the  matter?”  Mr.  Blair  said, 
kindly.  “ Are  you  ill,  Lily?” 

“ It’s  what  I told  you  last  night,  Rob- 
ert,” she  said,  nervously. 
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The  solemn  Samuel,  all  ears,  but  look- 
ing perfectly  deaf,  brought  a dish  to  his 
master's  elbow.  Robert  Blair  closed  his 
lips  with  a snap.  Then  he  said, 

“ Please  make  no  reference  to  that  folly 
before  Eleanor.” 

But  of  course  it  was  only  a respite. 
The  folly  had  to  be  repeated  to  Elea- 
nor— discussed,  argued,  denounced,  until 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house  was 
charged  with  excitemeut. 

Through  it  all  Lydia  Eaton  came  and 
went,  and  did  her  packing. 

“Well,”  her  sister-in-law  said,  con- 
temptuously, “ perhaps  you'll  tell  me  how 
you  mean  to  feed  Esther  and  Silas?  You 
have  a right  to  starve  yourself,  but  I have 
some  feeling  for  the  children !” 

“I  am  going  to  work,”  the  other  an- 
swered, trembling. 

“Lydia,”  Mrs.  Blair  said,  passionately, 
“ next  to  your  ingratitude  to  your  bro- 
ther, I must  say  your  selfishness  in  ruin- 
ing your  own  children  is  the  most  dread- 
ful thing  I ever  heard  of!” 

But  Mrs.  Eaton’s  preparations  went 
on.  Not  that  there  was  so  much  to  do; 
but  she  had  to  find  rooms,  and  then  she 
had  to  find  work.  It  was  the  latter  exi- 
gency which  fanned  Robert  Blair's  con- 
temptuous annoyance,  which  refused  to 
take  the  matter  seriously,  into  sudden 
flames  of  rage,  for  his  sister  saw  fit  to 
apply  at  a shop  for  the  position  of  sales- 
woman. Of  course  it  came  to  his  ears, 
and  that  night  the  storm  burst  on  Mrs. 
Eaton's  head.  As  for  Robert  Blair,  when 
the  interview  was  over,  during  which  he 
spared  Mrs.  Eaton  no  detail  of  his  furious 
mortification,  he  said,  savagely,  to  his 
wife:  “I  wish  you’d  go  and  see  if  West 
cannot  bring  her.  to  her  senses.  Get 
him  to  influence  hgr  to  some  decency. 
Tell  him,  if  she's  set  in  this  outrageous 
ingratitude,  I wish  he  would  persuade 
her  to  let  me  send  her  East,  to  some  oth- 
er place,  and  let  her  work  (and  starve!) 
where  she  won’t  disgrace  me.  Think 
of  it,  Eleanor  — that  man  Davis  coming 
whining  and  grinning,  and  saying  he 
‘ would  do  what  he  could  to  give  my 
sister  a position  as  saleslady,  but  I knew 
the  times  were  bad  ’ ! Damn  him  !” 

“Good  heavens,  Robert!  You  don't 
mean  to  say  she's  been  to  Davis's?  My 
dear,  she  is  insane!  Yes,  I’ll  go  and  see 
Mr.  West  to-morrow.” 

She  went.  It  was  a raw,  bleak  morn- 
ing; the  thin,  chill  winter  rain  blurred 


the  windows  of  her  brougham,  and  the 
mud  splashed  up  against  the  glass;  the 
wheels  sunk  into  deep  ruts  of  the  badly 
paved  streets,  and  the  uncomfortable  jolt 
and  sway  of  the  softly  padded  carriage 
added  to  her  indignation  at  her  sister-in- 
law. 

William  West  did  not  live  in  the  new 
part  of  Mercer,  with  its  somewhat  gor- 
geous houses;  nor  yet  in  the  old  part, 
which  was  charming  and  dignified,  and 
inclined  to  despise  everything  not  itself; 
but  in  the  middle  section,  near  those  rows 
of  rotten  and  tumbling  tenements,  and 
within  a stone's-tlirow  of  bleak  and  hid- 
eous brick  blocks,  known  as  “Company 
boarding-houses.”  He  had  come  here  to 
live  shortly  after  a certain  crash  in  his 
own  life;  a personal  blow,  which  left  him 
harder,  and  more  silent,  and  more  ear- 
nest. He  had  been  jilted,  people  said, 
and  wondered  why,  for  a while,  and  then 
forgot  it,  as  he,  absorbed  in  his  work, 
seemed  also  to  forget  it. 

Mrs.  Blair,  her  fox-terrier  under  one 
arm,  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  frown- 
ing to  fiud  herself  in  this  squalid  street; 
but  once  inside  the  big,  plain,  comfortable 
house  where  William  West  lived  all  by 
himself,  her  face  relaxed  and  took  a cer- 
tain arch  and  charming  discontent ; there 
was  a big  fire  blazing  in  the  minister’s 
library,  and  the  dignity  and  refinement 
of  the  room,  the  smell  of  leather-covered 
books,  the  gleam  of  pictures  and  bronzes, 
and  a charming  bit  of  tapestry  hanging 
on  the  chimney-piece  restored  her  sense 
of  mental  as  well  as  physical  comfort. 
When  he  entered,  and  dragged  a big  chair 
in  front  of  the  fire  for  her,  and  looked  at 
her  with  that  grave  attention  which  seems 
like  homage,  and  was  part  of  the  man, 
being  called  forth  by  his  washer-woman 
as  well  as  by  Mrs.  Robert  Blair,  she  felt 
almost  happy  again,  and  assured  that  ev- 
erything would  come  out  right. 

“ Mr.  West,”  she  began,  “ you've  got  to 
help  us;  we’re  in  such  absurd  difficulties! 
Will  you?” 

“ Command  me,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“You  haven't  heard,  then?  It’s  Lydia 
— Mr.  Blair’s  sister,  you  know.  She  has 
taken  it  into  her  head  that” — the  color 
came  into  Mrs.  Biair’s  face — “ that  she 
won’t  let  Robert  support  her,  because  she 
thinks  he  isn’t  treating  the  strikers  prop- 
erly. I’m  sure  I don't  know  what  idea 
she  has!  But  she  won't  accept  his  mon- 
ey. Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a thing?” 
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William  West’s  face  sobered  instantly. 
“I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Eaton  for  a fort- 
night,” he  said;  “I  had  no  idea — ” He 
got  up,  frowning,  the  lines  about  his  lips 
perplexed  and  anxious. 

44  I’m  sure,”  the  pretty  woman  went  on, 
growing  angrier  as  she  spoke,  “I  don’t 
care  what  she  does — I’ve  lost  all  patience 
with  her  — but  to  throw  the  children’s 
future  away!  And  it’s  so  embarrassing 
for  Robert.”  Then  she  told  him  fully  the 
whole  situation.  “She  keeps  saying,” 
Mrs.  Blair  ended,  “that  4 Mr.  Eaton’ 
wouldn’t  have  allowed  the  children  to  be 
supported  on  money  that  ‘irasn’f  good.' 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  impertinence?” 

“Ah,  well,”  he  protested,  good-natured- 
ly, “I’m  sure  Mrs.  Eaton  does  not  mean 
to  be  impertinent;  and  I’m  sure  she  does 
appreciate  her  brother’s  kindness.  Only, 
she  is  trying  to  work  out  a great  prob- 
lem on  an  individual  basis,  which  is  of 
course  very  foolish.  But  the  dear  little 
lady  must  not  be  allowed — And  yet — ” 
He  paused,  frowning  and  perplexed. 

44  Ah,  but,  Mr.  West,  when  she  has  the 
assurance  to  quote  the  Bible  to  her  own 
brother — it  seems  to  me  that’s  rather  im- 
pertinent ! Fancy ! something  about  4 do- 
ing unto  others’ — and  ‘being  partaker’ 
if  she  spent  the  money  that  had  been 
‘wrung’  from  the  strikers!  Upon  my 
word!  ‘Wrung!’  As  I said  to  my  hus- 
band, 4 upon  my  word,  I never  heard  of 
such  a thing.’  ” 

“Neither  did  I,”  William  West  said, 
dryly.  44  We  are  all  of  us  in  the  habit  of 
taking  our  dividends,  and  not  looking  at 
the  way  they  are  earned.  Mrs.  Eaton  is 
certainly  unusual.” 

44  Well,  do  you  think  you  can  influence 
her?”  Mrs.  Blair  insisted.  44 1 don’t  mean 
to  stay  with  us;  I don’t  think  that  would 
be  possible  or  desirable  now.  But  to  let 
Mr.  Blair  give  her  an  allowance,  so  that 
she  can  take  care  of  the  children.  It  is 
positively  wicked  to  think  how  she  is 
ruining  the  children!” 

“Won't  she  take  any  money  from  your 
husband?” 

“Not  a cent,  if  you  please!  Not  a pen- 
ny. She  keeps  saying  that  if  she  can’t 
feel  that  the  source  of  the  money  is  all 
right,  she  can’t  spend  it.”  Mrs.  Blair 
cuffed  her  dog  prettily  with  her  muff,  and 
kissed  his  little  sleek  head.  “ Isn’t  she  a 
goose,  Pat,  you  darling?” 

“Her  principle  would  turn  the  world 
upside  down,”  the  clergyman  said. 


“That’s  just  what  I say!”  cried  Mrs. 
Blair. 

“ If  we  all  said  we  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  4 blood  of  the  just  per- 
son,’ what  would  become  of  the  railroads 
and  the  coal-mines  and  the  oil  trusts? 
What  would  become  of  our  dividends 
from  industrial  stocks  if  we  insisted  on 
knowing  that  the  workmen  were  honest- 
ly paid?  How  could  we  eat  meat,  if  we 
looked  into  the  slaughter-houses?” 

Mrs.  Blair  looked  puzzled. 

44  And  she  is  going  to  work  for  her  liv- 
ing?” He  was  profoundly  moved.  “Good 
heavens,  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes ! What 
a primitive  expression  of  social  responsi- 
bility! But  surely,  Mrs.  Blair,  we  must 
respect  her  honesty?  As  for  her  judg- 
ment, that’s  another  matter.” 

Eleanor  Blair’s  blank  astonishment  left 
her  speechless  for  a moment;  then  she 
flung  up  her  head  haughtily. 

“ Mr.  West,  do  you  mean  to  say — ” she 
began. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Blair,”  he  said,  quietly, 
44 1 mean  to  say  that  little  Mrs.  Eaton,  in 
her  simple  way,  puts  her  finger  right  on 
the  centre  of  this  whole  miserable  ques- 
tion, in  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  we 
are  all  involved:  she  has  recognized  our 
complicity.  Of  course  she  is  going  to 
work  the  wrong  way — at  least,  I suppose 
she  is.  God  knows!  But  what  courage, 
— what  directness!” 

“ Do  I understand,”  Eleanor  Blair  said, 
rising,44  that  you  approve  of  my  sister-in- 
law’s  extraordinary  conduct?” 

“I  approve  of  her,"  he  said,  smiling; 
44  if  you  ask  me  whether  I think  she  is  do- 
ing right,  I should  say  4 Yes,’  because  she 
is  acting  upon  her  conscience.  Is  she  do- 
ing wisely?  No;  because  civilization  is 
compromise.  We  h^ve  either  got  to  bow 
in  the  House  of  Rimmon,  or  go  and  live 
in  the  woods  like  Thoreau  and  eat  dried 
pease.  I’ll  tell  her  so,  if  you  want  me 
to.  But  as  for  attempting  to  influence 
her,  I cannot  do  that.  The  place  whereon 
we  stand  is  holy  ground.” 

Mrs.  Blair  picked  up  her  dog  and  set 
her  teeth;  then,  she  looked  slightly  be- 
yond the  clergyman,  with  half-shut  eyes, 
and  said, 

44  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  my 
carriage  called?” 

VI. 

“I  never  would  have  been  brave 
enough,”  Mrs.  Eaton  said,  meekly,  to  Mr. 
West,  when  the  dreadful  step  was  actual* 
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]y  taken,  “ I never  could  have  done  it, 
but  I knew  Mr.  Eaton  would  have  wished 
it;  and,  besides,  I felt  I was  taking  the 
food  of  those  poor  people.” 

“Well,  no,”  he  began,  “that  is  really 
not  reasonable — ” But  he  stopped;  this 
timid  creature  could  not  reason— she  could 
only  feel.  “Fools,”  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  left  her,  “ rush  in  where  the  polit- 
ical economist  fears  to  tread.  She  is  a 
fool,  poor  little  soul,  but — ” 

The  winter  had  passed  heavily  away. 
Mrs.  Eaton  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
place  in  Mr.  Davis’s  shop — “ where,”  the 
proprietor  used  to  say,  “having  Robert 
Blair's  sister  for  a saleslady  is  money  in 
my  pocket!  She’s  better  than  a 1 fire-and- 
water  bargain  sale.’”  So  she  stood  be- 
hind a counter  and  sold  ribbon,  and  was 
stared  at  and  whispered  about.  But  she 
had  very  keen  anxieties  about  food  and 
clothes,  and  the  children’s  discontent  lay 
like  a weight  upon  the  mother’s  heart — 
which  ached,  too,  with  the  pain  of  the 
second  wrench  from  the  affection  and 
kindness  of  her  family.  Fortunately  her 
peculiar  logic  did  not  lead  her  to  reject 
the  Baptist  deacon’s  money,  which  was 
certainly  much  more  doubtful  than  her 
brothers.  By  some  mental  process  of  her 
own,  the  fact  that  she  worked  for  it  seemed 
to  make  its  acceptance  moral.  She  had 
no  leisure  now  to  work  for  Mr.  West; 
but  the  remembrance  of  his  patience  and 
gentleness  always  made  a little  pause  of 
peace  in  her  heavy  thoughts.  It  was  a 
hard,  bleak  life  for  this  silent  little  crea- 
ture; and  the  rector  of  St.  James,  himself 
a silent  soul,  watched  her  live  it,  and  pon- 
dered many  things. 

The  strike  had  broken  in  February.  The 
men  went  back  to  their  work— defeat,  like 
some  bitter  wind,  blowing  the  flames  of 
resentment  into  fiercer  heat,  which  “next 
time”  would  mean  destroying  victory. 

“Will  it  be  like  Samson  pulling  down 
the  temple  upon  himself  ?”  William  West 
wondered,  depressed  and  hopeless. 

It  was  night — a summer  night;  sweet 
and  still  over  in  the  old-fashioned  part  of 
Mercer,  where  the  fragrance  of  roses  over- 
flowed the  high  brick  walls  of  the  gar- 
dens. Here  in  the  mill  district  it  was 
not  sweet,  and  all  night  long  the  mills 
roared  and  crashed,  and  the  flames  burst- 
ing out  of  vast  chimneys  flared  and 
faded,  and  flared  again. 

William  West  was  alone  in  his  library. 
His  sermon  for  the  next  morning  had 


been  finished  early  in  the  week;  he  had 
looked  it  over  the  last  thing,  and  now  the 
manuscript  was  slipped  into  its  black  vel- 
vet cover.  He  sat,  his  head  on  his  hand, 
tapping  with  strong,  restless  fingers  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  The  old  question,  al- 
ways more  or  less  present  in  the  mind  of 
this  man,  was  clamoring  for  an  answer: 
How  far  are  we  responsible?  Through 
how  many  hands  must  dishonest  money, 
cruel  money,  mean  money,  pass  to  be 
cleansed?  Is  it  clean  when  it  comes  to 
me — this  dividend  or  that?  Shall  a man, 
or  a railroad,  or  a trust  deal  iniquitously 
with  one  of  these  little  ones,  and  I prof- 
it by  it?  Shall  I trace  my  dollar  to  its 
source,  and  find  it  wet  with  tears  and 
blood,  and  reject  it?  Or  shall  I decline  to 
trace  it,  and  buy  my  bread  in  innocence? 
Even  the  chief  priests  refused  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver!  Am  I an  accomplice? 
For  that  matter,  is  the  Christian  Church 
an  accomplice?  What  does  it  say  to  the 
philanthropy  of  thieves?  Priests  used  to 
go  on  pirate  vessels  to  say  mass  in  return 
for  a share  of  the  plunder.  Nowadays — 
“ I cover  my  eyes,  but  I hold  out  my 
hand,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Well  — well!  The  Reverend  William 
West,  in  his  way,  was  doubtless  as  great 
a fool  in  asking  unprofitable  questions 
as  was  Lydia  Eaton.  That  the  existing 
order  would  be  turned  upside  down  by 
the  introduction  of  the  sense  of  person- 
al responsibility  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Such  an  introduction  would  be  the  ap- 
plication to  the  complex  egotism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  doctrines  of  a 
Galilean  peasant,  who  was  a communist 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  the  setting  forth  in  individual  lives  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  revo- 
lutionary element  that  could  possibly  be 
introduced  into  society.  We  are  nBne  of 
us  ready  for  that. 

At  least  William  West  was  not  ready; 
he  had  no  intention  of  making  himself 
ridiculous,  no  matter  if  he  did  ask  him- 
self unanswerable  questions;  he  was  not 
ready  to  throw  away  present  opportuni- 
ties and  destroy  his  influence.  Yet,  as 
for  Mrs.  Eaton — 

“Talk  about  martyrs!”  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  sat  there  at  midnight  think- 
ing of  her,  of  her  hard  life,  of  her  splen- 
did foolishness. 

“Well,  there  is  one  thing  I could  do 
for  her.  Why  not?  Good  God,  how  self- 
ish I am!  I suppose  she  would  think  my 
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money  was  clean?  Yes,  I could  at  least 
do  that." 

This  was  no  new  thought.  It  had  been 
in  his  mind  more  or  less  for  months.  He 
only  faced  it  that  night  more  strenuously. 

So  it  came  about  that  by-and-by  lie 
rose,  his  face  set,  his  mouth  hard.  He 
took  a key  from  his  watch  chain,  and 
opened  a little  closet  in  the  side  of  the 
chimney  and  took  out  a box.  He  laid  it 
on  the  table,  and  again  sat  down  in  his 
revolving-chair,  and  stared  blankly  ahead 
of  him.  Then  he  opened  it.  There  were 
some  letters  in  it,  and  a picture,  and  a 
crumbling  bunch  of  flowers  that  looked 
as  though  they  had  once  been  pansies; 
he  held  them  in  his  hand,  a bitter  sort  of 
amusement  in  his  eyes.  The  letters  he 
put  aside,  as  though  their  touch  stung 
him.  At  the  photograph  he  looked  long 
and  intently.  Then  he  bent  the  card  over 
in  his  hand,  and  it  broke  across  the  mid- 
dle. Hastily  he  gathered  these  things  to- 
gether and  went  over  to  his  fireplace.  A 
fire  had  been  laid  during  the  cold  spring 
rains,  and  the  logs  were  dry  and  dusty. 
At  the  touch  of  a match,  they  sputtered 
and  broke  into  a little  roaring  flame. 
William  West  put  his  handful  of  letters 
and  the  flowers  and  the  picture  gently 
down  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  then  stood 
and  watched  them  burn.  When  there  was 
only  a white  film  left,  on  which  the  sparks 


ran  back,  widening  and  dying,  he  went 
over  to  his  desk,  and  with  a certain  strong 
and  satisfied  cheerfulness,  he  began  to 
write: 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Eaton,— You  and  I 
have  spoken  more  than  once  of  your  ac- 
tion in  leaving  your  brother’s  house,  and 
you  know,  I am  sure,  how  profoundly  1 
honor  and  respect  your  courage  in  acting 
upon  your  convictions.  It  is  this  respect 
which  I am  venturing  to  offer  you  in 
asking  you  to  honor  me  by  becoming  my 
wife.  My  sincere  regard  and  apprecia- 
tion have  been  yours  ever  since  I first 
knew  you,  and  if  you  will  consent  to 
make  a home  for  yourself  and  the  chil- 
dren in  my  house,  it  will  be  a home  for 
me,  and  you  know  what  that  will  be  for 
a lonely  man.  If  you  will  consent,  I 
shall  be  always. 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  West.” 

As  he  folded  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
thrust  it  into  the  envelope  there  was  a 
whimsical  look  in  his  eyes. 

“A  Zoue-letter!”  he  said  to  himself; 
but  his  face  was  very  gentle  and  tender. 

However,  the  answer  to  the  letter  was 
all  that  the  most  ardent  lover  could  de- 
sire. 


AUTUMN  ON  WIND  RIVER. 

BY  OWEN  WJSTKR. 

1THE  black  pines  stand  high  up  the  hills, 

. The  white  snow  sifts  their  columns  deep, 
While  through  the  canon’s  riven  cleft 

From  there,  beyond,  the  rose  clouds  sweep. 

Serene  above  their  paling  shapes 
One  star  hath  wakened  in  the  sky, 

And  here  in  the  gray  world  below 
Over  the  sage  the  wind  blows  by, 

Rides  through  the  cottonwoods’  ghost-ranks, 
And  hums  aloft  a sturdy  tune 
Among  the  river’s  tawny  bluffs, 

Un tenanted  as  is  the  moon. 

Far  ’neatli  the  huge  invading  dusk 

Comes  Silence  awful  through  the  plain; 
But  yonder  horseman’s  heart  is  gay, 

And  he  goes  singing  might  and  main. 
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the  Reichstag  standing  amidst  emblems 
of  war,  dressed  in  the  mediaeval  armor  of 
a Cuirassier,  resting  one  hand  upon  the 
massive  hilt  of  a long,  significant  sword. 
The  members  of  the  law-making  body  as- 
semble not  in  their  own  house  of  parlia- 
ment, but  are  commanded  to  appear  in  the 
castle  of  their  war-lord,  there  to  receive 
notice  of  what  is  expected  of  them.  As 
the  man  of  science  can  sometimes  recon- 
struct the  frame  of  a prehistoric  animal 
by  the  discovery  of  a few  bones,  so  may 
we  sometimes  construct  a picture  of  so- 
ciety from  being  present  at  one  such 
function  as  the  opening  of  a parliament 
— and  certainly  no  one  public  exercise  is 
more  indicative  of  English  society  to-day 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster  are  opened  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  every 
stone  speaks  of  traditions  dear  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  almost  equally  precious  to 
us.  The  Speaker's  wig  and  gown,  silk 
stockings  and  knee-breeches;  the  ser- 
geant-at  arms;  the  mace,  symbolic  of  the 
people’s  majesty;  the  Peers  in  their  his- 
toric robes ; the  display  of  black  high  hats ; 
the  associations  clustering  about  that 
small  piece  of  furniture  denominated  the 
Bar  of  the  House — these  and  a dozen  oth- 
er adjuncts  of  the  grand  old  English  Par- 
liament enjoy  popular  esteem  amongst 
the  most  democratic,  because  they  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  who  have  read  the  history 
of  our  race,  and  recall  that  nearly  every 
throb  in  the  English-speaking  world  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
language  uttered  at  Westminster. 

The  liberty  which  Washington  and 
Franklin  strove  to  secure  in  America  was 
the  same  liberty  which  Fox  and  Burke 
struggled  for  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  American  Constitu- 
tion of  1789  proved  to  be  enduring  be- 
cause it  was  made  by  men  in  whose  blood 
was  the  respect  for  law  and  hatred  of 
injustice  characteristic  of  Englishmen. 
The  lesson  of  1776  was  learned  by  Eng- 
land, if  possible,  only  too  well ; for  to-day, 
so  far  from  being  the  harsh  mother  of 
crown-governed  colonies, she  herself  takes 
the  lead  in  urging  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment iu  her  far-away  provinces. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  in  every  essential 
a republic.  Every  man  above  the  social 
level  of  a pauper  or  a criminal  or  a 
tramp  can  vote  for  a representative  in 
his  Parliament,  and  there  is  consequently 
as  complete  popular  representation  as  in 


England  or  the  United  Statffi.  The 
members  of  the  government  are,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  business  who  have 
achieved  political  distinction.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  the  virtual  president  of  this 
republic ; but  he  does  not,  as  with  us,  hold 
office  for  a term  of  four  years,  but  is  called 
upon  to  retire  the  moment  he  ceases  to 
represent  a majority  of  the  people.  If 
anything,  the  legislative  machinery  of  the 
Cape  Colony  is  more  democratic  than 
that  of  the  United  States;  for,  in  case  the 
majority  of  our  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  opposed  to  the  President 
they  cannot  turn  him  or  his  cabinet  out 
of  office  in  any  other  manner  than  by  im- 
peachment, whereas  the  Cape  Colony  may 
enjoy  half  a dozen  different  presidents 
and  cabinets  during  one  term  of  our  re- 
public’s Chief  Magistrate. 

The  Cape  House  of  Parliament  would 
be  an  ornament  to  any  capital,  for  it  is  a 
substantial  and  very  well  proportioned 
building,  excellently  situated  for  archi- 
tectural effect.  Punctually  at  the  hour 
named  in  my  card  of  invitation  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  I was  ushered  to  a seat 
in  the  gallery,  from  which  I had  a good 
view  of  the  notable  people  below.  A por- 
tion of  the  Leicestershire  regiment  did  the 
honors  on  the  roadway  leading  from  the 
Governor  s residence,  and  of  course  the 
military  band  enlivened  the  waiting  mo- 
ments. It  was  naturally  striking  to  mo 
that  this  self-governing  colony  should  re- 
quire troops  sent  out  from  England  while 
they  had  amongst  their  own  citizens  not. 
only  plenty  of  men,  but  such  as  would 
probably  be  better  adapted  for  war  pur- 
poses  in  this  particular  country  and  cli- 
mate. Since  I was  in  a republican  gov- 
ernment, I wondered  why  the  guard  of 
honor  was  not  composed  of  local  volun- 
teers—for  citizen  soldiers  would  appear 
to  be  more  in  place  than  ‘‘Tommy  At- 
kins” of  six  thousand  miles  away.  How- 
ever, the  scarlet  tunics  and  white  helmets, 
looked  very  bright  and  warlike,  and  all 
the  colonists  present  no  doubt  felt  grate- 
ful to  their  Queen  for  sending  to  them 
so  much  of  strength  and  beauty  at  so  tri- 
lling a cost  to  the  colonial  tax-payer. 

There  were  many  beautiful  women  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  for  on  this  occa- 
sion the  ri gilts  of  members  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  convenience  of  their  wives, 
and  daughters.  The  bonnets  and  dresses 
of  the  ladies  suggested  to  me  considerable 
wealth  amongst  the  legislators  of  the 
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broidery.  His  cocked  hat  he  wore  upon 
his  head,  and  this  badge  of  sovereignty 
remained  there  as  he  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  bowed  three  times,  first  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
centre  of  the  house.  Of  course  all  rose 
to  their  feet  as  he  entered,  and  paid  him 
the  same  honors  they  would  have  paid 
their  Sovereign  Lady  had  she  been  there. 
After  making  his  three  solemn  bows,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  royal  arm-chair  pro- 
vided for  him  on  the  throne,  keeping  his 
head  covered.  In  a chair  on  his  right  sat 
the  highest  military  officer  in  the  colony, 
General  Goodenough;  and  on  his  left  the 
highest  representative  of  the  navy. 

When  the  audience  had  once  more  re- 
sumed its  seats,  there  entered,  also  from 
behind  the  throne,  a young  man  in  knee- 
breeches  and  black  dress  of  the  period  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  carried  in  his  hand 
what  proved  to  be  the  Queen's  speech. 
This  was  the  Governors  private  secretary. 
He  also  made  three  bows,  all  of  them 
to  the  Queen's  representative  — the  first, 
before  lie  reached  the  throne;  the  sec- 
ond, on  the  first  step  of  the  throne;  and 
the  third,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  royal 
platform.  With  admirable  precision  he 
measured  his  distance,  and  placed  the 
manuscript  in  the  viceroy’s  hand  with  an 
accuracy  which  nearly  forced  me  into  ap- 
plause, even  at  such  a time  and  in  such 
a place. 

The  Governor  slowly  unfolded  his  man- 
uscript, and  read  in  clear  measured  tones 
the  great  document  known  as  the  Queen's 
speech.  He  spoke  of  the  Jameson  raid 
into  the  Transvaal  in  language  which 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  part  of 
honest  Africanders.  There  was  much 
also  to  be  said  about  the  means  of  com- 
bating various  other  plagues  more  harm- 
ful even  than  Jameson.  There  was  rin- 
derpest poisoning  thousands  of  cattle,  a 
disease  called  scab  infecting  the  sheep, 
while  the  crops  were  being  everywhere 
ruined  by  swarms  of  locusts. 

The  whole  ceremony  occupied  just  half 
an  hour,  and  the  Governor  retired  as  sol- 
emnly as  he  had  entered. 

The  British  government  treats  its  Gov- 
ernor so  well  that  it  is  able  to  secure  ex- 
cellent men  to  fill  this  position.  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  receives  a salary  as  large 
as  that  of  our  President,  and  has  besides 
an  official  residence,  not  perhaps  so  large, 
but  infinitely  more  comfortable. 

The  royal  ceremony  incident  to  the 


opening  of  the  republican  legislature  at 
the  Cape  had  its  counterpart  in  a small 
dinner  at  Government  House,  where  the 
whole  number  of  guests  was  perhaps 
twelve.  The  livery  of  the  servants  I do 
not  remember,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a dazzling  combination  of  scarlet  and  gold 
and  knee-breeches  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings and  hair  full  of  powder.  There  was 
of  course  a sentinel  at  the  door,  furnish- 
ed presumably  by  the  Leicestershire  regi- 
ment. The  gentlemen  at  table  who  were 
connected  with  the  household  of  the  Gov- 
ernor wore  a court  uniform  especially 
prescribed  by  viceregal  authority.  One 
or  two  officers  of  the  army  were  present 
in  full-dress  uniform,  and  had  I not  been 
an  American  I should  have  felt  that  the 
proper  dress  for  me  might  also  have  been 
something  with  a courtly  cut  to  it.  Be- 
sides myself,  the  only  unofficial  persons 
present  were  Mr.  Bryant  Lindley,  of  New 
York,  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lindley  devotes 
the  major  part  of  her  life  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blacks  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Lindley’s  father  was  almost  the  first 
American  missionary  in  South  Africa, 
and  was  the  only  clergyman  who  regu- 
larly visited  the  farms  of  the  Boers  north 
of  the  Orange  River  some  fifty  years  ago. 
The  elder  Lindley  was  looked  upon  by 
all  Boers  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  christ- 
ened and  married  more  Boers  in  his  time 
than  any  ten  other  clergymen.  He  was 
a famous  athlete,  horseman,  and  hunter, 
and  could  thrash  any  man  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  In  all  South  Africa  he  is  the 
only  missionary  I know  of  who  is  well 
spoken  of  by  whites  as  well  as  blacks. 

The  son  has  taken  after  the  father, 
for  I found  that  in  the  Cape  Colony 
he  was  esteemed  not  only  as  a most  re- 
spectable man  of  business,  but  even  more 
as  a good  shot,  a good  polo-plaver,  and, 
indeed,  a capital  all  - round  sportsman. 
It  was  Lindley's  father,  as  I have  already 
remarked,  who  baptized  President  Kruger ; 
and  when  an  American  citizen  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  taking  part  in  a 
movement  to  improve  the  government 
of  the  Transvaal,  Bryant  Lindley  made 
the  long  journey  to  Pretoria  at  his  own 
expense  and  used  his  influence  with 
44  Oom  Paul  ” to  good  effect. 

Cape  Town  is  not  only  a healthy  place 
to  live  in,  but  is  surrounded  by  most 
charming  suburbs,  combining  land  and 
sea.  There  is  an  excellent  railway  ser- 
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Everything  that  we  see  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  speaks  of  an  earlier  civiliza- 
tion built  up  by  people  who  loved  rest  in 
security  amidst  pleasant  surroundings. 
The  Dutch  settled  this  part  of  the  world 
about  the  same  time  that  they  founded 
colonies  along  the  Hudson  River,  say  the 
middleof  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
they  built  a house  they  meant  that  it 
should  last  not  merely  their  lifetime,  but 
that  of  generations  unborn.  They  planted 
trees  in  long  straight  avenues  which  are 
still  the  pride  of  the  colony,  and  they 
built  their  bridges  and  highways  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  making  this  neigh- 
borhood another  Holland.  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  has  shown  his  appreciation  for 
Dutch  taste  by  purchasing  for  his  home 
one  of  the  finest  ancestral  estates  in  the 
colony,  where  he  lives,  when  he  sojourns 
at  the  Cape,  very  much  as  might  have 
done  a governor  of  the  old  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  Before  the  Jameson 
raid,  Mr.  Rhodes  enjoyed  great  populari- 
ty amongst  the  Dutch  Africanders,  for  he 
was  always  careful  to  treat  their  national 
characteristics  with  respect,  and  he  was 
credited  with  an  honest  intention  of  mak- 
ing in  South  Africa  a great  Anglo-Dutch 
United  States,  where  each  nation  might 
forget  the  jealousies  born  of  allegiance 
to  different  flags,  and  all  unite  under  the 
banner  of  Africa  for  the  Africander. 

The  neighborhood  of  Cape  Town  is 
like  one  beautiful  park,  studded  with  the 
country-seats  of  those  whose  interests  lie 
in  the  capital,  and  I only  wonder  that  it 
is  not  overcrowded  with  people  from  Eu- 
rope and  America  seeking  for  rest. 

Of  course  I could  not  leave  Cape  Town 
without  having  ascended  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, which  is  about  three  thousand  feet 
high.  My  pilot  on  this  occasion  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Cape  legisla- 
ture, who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  two  ladies  made 
the  three  hours’  climb  seem  very  short 
to  me,  and  when  I expressed  my  sur- 
prise at  the  excellence  of  their  walk- 
ing powers,  they  assured  me  that  all 
young  ladies  in  South  Africa  were  fond 
of  out-door  exercise.  At  the  time  I could 
think  of  but  few  American  women  of  my 
acquaintance  who  would  have  enjoyed 
tramping  up  Table  Mountain  under  the 
broiling  sun.  The  view  from  the  moun- 
tain is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
The  harbor  of  Cape  Town  appears  so  close 
to  the  base  of  the  great  mountain  that  one 


is  tempted  to  see  if  a stone  will  not  reach 
the  water.  The  air  is  so  clear  that  we 
can  easily  follow  every  street  of  the  city, 
and  pick  out  all  the  public  buildings. 
The  whole  top  of  this  mountain  is  a vast 
sponge,  saturated  by  the  flow  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  springlets  bubbling  up 
mysteriously  under  our  feet.  The  gov- 
ernment was  constructing  a huge  reser- 
voir to  collect  all  this  water  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Cape  Town.  The  huge  dam  was 
almost  completed,  and  I was  assured  that 
this  reservoir  would  give  Cape  Town  the 
best  water-supply  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

There  is  another  peak  overhanging 
Cape  Town,  called  “Lion’s  Head,”  not 
quite  so  high  as  Table  Mountain,  but  con- 
siderably more  difficult,  if  not  dangerous, 
to  ascend. 

Sir  James  Sievewriglit,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cape  ministry,  afforded  me  a 
rare  treat  one  day  by  taking  me  to  his 
old  Dutch  plantation,  a few  miles  out  of 
Cape  Town.  Sir  James  talks  broad  Scotch, 
no  matter  whether  he  is  talking  English 
or  Dutch ; he  is  a man  who  cannot  stretch 
his  neck  out  of  a rail  way  window  without 
being  at  once  greeted  by  half  the  people 
on  the  platform.  He  knows  every  man 
of  any  political  consequence  between 
Cape  Agulhas  and  the  Zambesi  River, 
and  knows  how  to  show  a sympathetic 
interest  in  the  domestic  joys  and  sorrows 
of  each  one  of  his  constituents.  During 
the  pleasant  hours  which  I spent  in  the 
company  of  this  Africander  statesman 
there  never  passed  us  either  Dutch  or 
English  colonist  that  Sir  James  Sieve- 
wright  did  not  cheerily  ask  after  this 
one's  wife,  or  that  one’s  sick  child,  or  an- 
other’s accident,  or,  in  short,  some  mat- 
ter of  particular  domestic  interest.  For 
every  one  he  had  a cheering  smile  and  a 
word  of  sympathy.  lie  is  the  very  pat- 
tern for  a father  of  his  people;  the  man 
who,  waking  and  sleeping,  knows  nothing 
but  schemes  for  beneficent  legislation. 

Sir  James  Sievewriglit  lives  in  a beau- 
tiful Dutch  farm-house,  surrounded  by 
grounds  raising  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  fruit.  I saw  growing  on  this  one 
spot  oranges  and  bananas,  figs,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  nectarines,  mulberries, 
quinces,  pomegranates,  Cape  gooseberries, 
cherries,  strawberries,  pears,  apples,  gua- 
va, and  a delicious  fruit  called  loquat. 
The  torrid  and  the  temperate  zones  have 
here  united,  and  produced  vegetation 
characteristic  of  both.  There  were  the 
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had  charge  of  this  place,  and  to  give  an 
illustration  of  the  rate  of  wages,  here,  let 
me  add  that  he  received  £10  a month, 
together  with  food  and  lodging.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  received  ten  per  cent,  on 
everything  sold  off  the  place,  principally 
wine  and  fruit.  This  seemed  to  me  an 
exceedingly  high  rate  of  payment,  and 
should  certainly  induce  a large  number 
of  Scotch  gardeners  to  try  their  luck  in 
South  Africa.  Sir  James  Sievewright, 
like  nearly  every  other  South  African 
whom  I met, complained  bitterly  of  negro 
labor,  becauseof  its  uncertainty,  and  I was 
glad  to  hear  that  he  traced  this  uncer- 
tainty largely  to  drink.  He  expressed  a 
very  strong  hope  that  the  Cape  legisla- 
ture would  soon  pass  a law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives;  but  he  fully 
recognized  the  difficulties  of  such  legisla- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Cape  Parliament  represent 
constituencies  deeply  interested  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  brandy. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  in  Dundee 
people  should  import  oranges  from  Mal- 
aga and  sugar  from  the  West  Indies 
to  make  marmalade  which  they  ship  to 
South  Africa  and  sell  at  a profit  after 
paying  a protective  duty  of  twelve  per 
cent.,  while  here  oranges  grow  in  abun- 
dance, and  so  does  sugar  in  Natal,  and 
negroes  cam  be  counted  by  the  millions 
needing  for  their  improvement  nothing 
so  much  as  a little  hard  work  six  days  rn 
the  week  ; and  not  only  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  all  the  way  up  through 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal, 
I found  something  of  the  same  anomalous 
conditions— people  feeding  on  tinned  pro- 
visions sent  from  California,  Chicago, 
Denmark,  or  Dundee,  while  at  their  very 
doors  was  everything  fitted  for  their  sus- 
tenance. This  state  of  things  is  so  ex- 
traordinary,considering  the  enormous  dis- 
tance of  the  Cape  from  the  places  whence 
these  canned  provisions  are  brought,  that 
we  cannot  believe  that  it  can  long  sur- 
vive. Railways  connecting  the  farming 
country  with  the  main  lines  to  such  cen- 
tres of  population  as  Johannesburg  will 
do  very  much  towards  reducing  the  cost 
of  living.  The  labor  question  was  the  one 
which,  in  and  out  of  the  legislative  halls, 
absorbed  most  of  the  public  interest ; and 
it  is  a question  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than 
anywhere  else  in  South  Africa.  In  the 
matter  of  drink,  for  instance,  the  other 


colonies  have  passed  laws  forbidding  the 
sale  of  brandy  to  natives.  In  the  Trans- 
vaal , Basutoland , Rh  odesia,  Natal , and  oth  - 
er  African  territories  the  term  native  is 
readily  understood  to  mean  the  black  man 
of  the  place.  But  the  Cape  Colony  was 
settled  in  1650,  and  since  that  time  there 
has  been  an  immigration  from  Java  and 
from  India  of  coolies,  who  regard  them- 
selves as  very  much  higher  than  negroes, 
the  Indians  from  Bombay  claiming  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects. Beyond  these  two  races  of  colored 
people  is  a large  population  of  half-breeds, 
so  confusing  to  the  ethnologist  that  it 
would  be  an  extremely  delicate  task  for  a 
Cape  pol iceman  to  know  whether  he  was 
arresting  a man  containing  more  of  white 
than  of  black  blood.  The  secretary  of  the 
South  African  Temperance  League  indi- 
cated this  as  the  most  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  legislation  for  natives  alone, 
and  this  difficulty  I found  to  be  present 
in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  Cape  Colo- 
nists with  whom  I spoke  on  the  subject. 

And  it  is  a subject  on  which  general 
legislation  is  very  important,  for  to  the 
black  man  it  is  demoralizing  that  in  one 
colony  the  government  should  treat  him 
as  the  equal  of  white  men  and  give  him 
strong  drinks,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  boundary  he  is  treated  as  a child,  for- 
bidden to  get  drunk,  and  compelled  to  be 
in  his  hut. if  not  in  his  bed, by  nine  o'clock. 

Slavery  is  a word  covering  all  that  is 
bad  in  the  relation  of  the  black  man  to 
the  white.  No  Africander  white  man 
would  be  to-day  bold  enough  to  recom- 
mend slavery  in  the  Cape  Colony,  least 
of  all  an  Africander  Boer:  indeed,  the 
African  Dutchman  has  never  defended 
slavery  any  more  than  the  African  Eng- 
lishman, in  spite  of  dishonest  missionary 
reports  to  the  contrary.  But  the  most 
humanitarian  of  practical  white  farmers 
in  South  Africa  are  united,  I believe,  in 
thinking  that  reasonable  means  should 
be  found  for  putting  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  state  of  the  relations 
between  master  and  servant.  The  white 
man  does  not  object  to  paying  the  negro 
the  full  market  value  of  his  labor;  nor 
can  he  object  to  laws  protecting  the 
negro  against  unreasonable  punishment. 
But  if  the  wdiite  man  pays  for  services 
and  treats  his  servants  well,  the  law 
should  at  least  compel  the  service  to 
continue  for  such  a period  of  time  as  the 
nature  of  the  employment  may  demand. 
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White  sailors  find  it  no  injustice  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  serve  for  the 
whole  of  a voyage  that  may  last  perhaps 
one  or  more  years,  and  yet  the  relation  of 
a skipper  to  his  crew  is  that  which  a white 
farmer  should  be  able  to  have  in  regard 
to  his  black  farm-hands. 

While  visiting  the  public  library  at 
Cape  Town  I was  struck  by  the  absence 
of  colored  people  from  the  reading-room, 
and  asked  the  librarian  whether  negroes 
were  admitted.  He  said  that  they  were 
admitted,  and  given  every  facility  for 
using  the  library,  but  that  in  his  experi- 
ence they  showed  not  the  slightest  ca- 
pacity for  benefiting  by  it. 

In  rare  instances  negro  school-teachers 
had  come  to  visit  the  library,  but  with 
apparently  no  ideas  as  to  what  they 
wished  to  read  or  ought  to  read.  In  fact, 
to  him  the  idea  that  negroes  should  ever 
use  a library  seemed  rather  funny  than 
otherwise — somethingfor  which  he  had  no 
formulated  answer,  because  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  any  one  should  be 
struck  by  the  absence  of  negroes  from  an 
African  library.  And  yet  the  Cape  Col- 
ony pays  large  sums  for  negro  education, 
and  gives  the  franchise  to  every  negro 
who  in  material  status  rises  to  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  white  day-laborer. 

Cape  Town  appeared  to  me  an  exceed- 
ingly well-managed  place,  so  far  as  muni- 
cipal government  was  concerned.  The 
streets  seemed  very  clean,  although  citi- 
zens of  the  place  pronounced  them  out- 
rageous— a fact  which  shows  how  fastid- 
ious they  have  been  made  by  the  excellent 
roads  throughout  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  a most  cosmopolitan  city,  not  merely 
because  of  the  Malays  in  their  turbans 
and  flowing  silk  robes,  the  blacks,  Hin- 
doos, and  half-breeds  jostling  one  an- 
other on  the  streets,  but  because  of  the 
many  different  kinds  of  white  people  pass- 
ing through  here  on  their  way  to  the 
gold-fields  of  the  Transvaal  or  the  dia- 
mond - mines  of  Kimberley.  Being  a 
great  seaport,  one  sees  plenty  of  seafaring 
faces  of  many  nations  rolling  up  and 
down  the  main  street;  and  being  at  the 
same  time  an  important  naval  and  mil- 
itary station  for  Great  Britain,  another 
picturesque  element  is  made  up  of  the  gay 
uniforms  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
white  police  force  have  plenty  of  drunken 
and  turbulent  people  to  keep  in  order,  and 
their  task  is  not  a light  one,  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  struck  me  as  though  they 


did  their  work  exceedingly  well,  and  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  the  chief  of 
police;  and  I much  fear  that  the  guar- 
dians of  the  peace  whom  we  so  much  ad- 
mire in  New  York  would  have  suffered 
by  comparison  with  these  policemen. 

There  are  plenty  of  excellent  cabs  here, 
all  painted  white,  and  driven  by  men  of 
every  color,  the  brown  being  predomi- 
nant. The  most  picturesque  cabbies  were 
perhaps  those  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
especially  when  they  wore  huge  turbans, 
or  straw  hats  like  the  roof  of  a Chinese 
pagoda.  The  Cape  cabby  appears  to  think 
more  of  his  trap  than  his  colleague  in 
London  or  New  York,  for  I noticed  here 
that  the  cabs  were  known  by  names  print- 
ed on  their  sides  in  golden  letters — names 
commemorating  popular  governors, steam- 
ships, and  public  men.  For  instance,  one 
cab  in  which  I drove  was  styled  Sir 
James,  in  honor  of  Sir  James  Sievewright. 
Among  others  that  I noticed  were  New 
York,  Telegraph,  Electric,  Gold -finder, 
Victory,  Happy  Home,  and  the  inevitable 
Snowdrop,  whose  driver,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  a jet-black  negro. 

New-Yorkers  wonder,  perhaps,  what 
has  become  of  the  gaudy  omnibuses 
which  once  plied  up  and  down  Fifth 
Avenue.  Many  of  them  are  now  in  ser- 
vice at  the  Cape,  taking  people  to  and 
from  the  docks.  It  was  odd  to  see  paint- 
ed on  the  sides  of  these  ’buses  the  old 
familiar  pictures  representing  Indians 
chasing  buffaloes,  or  a scene  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  And  besides  the  American 
’buses,  I noticed  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
South  Africa,  a large  number  of  light 
American  wagons,  from  the  trotting-bug- 
gy  to  the  comfortable  family  carriage 
whose  roof  partly  shelters  the  driver. 

The  shops  of  Cape  Town  are  as  good 
as  in  any  city  of  the  world  short  of 
the  three  great  capitals,  and,  for  reasons 
which  I could  not  fathom,  the  prices 
are  lower  than  in  London;  yet  the  Col- 
ony taxes  imports,  and  the  goods  have 
a journey  of  six  thousand  miles  before 
reaching  the  consumer.  No  doubt  good 
protectionists  will  assure  me  that  it  is 
because  of  the  customs  duties  that  the 
goods  are  so  cheap,  but  I am  more  in- 
clined to  tli ink  that  manufacturers  ac- 
cept smaller  profits  when  shipping  abroad, 
and  make  most  by  selling  to  people  at 
their  very  doors.  Those  of  us  who  travel 
about  the  country  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  farm  produce  is  cheaper 
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turned  to  America  the  authorities  discov- 
ered that  everything  began  to  go  wrong; 
the  workmen  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  English  machinery  disliked  any  inno- 
vation, and  took  particular  satisfaction  in 
creating  difficulties  for  the  new  engines. 
The  authorities  finally  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt to  conquer  this  local  prejudice,  with 
the  result  that  to-day  the  whole  system 
of  colonial  railways  in  British  South  Af- 
rica is  a duplicate  of  what  is  common  in 
England.  The  run  from  Cape  Town  to 
Johannesburg  or  Pretoria  occupies  near- 
ly three  days,  though  the  distance  is  only 
a thousand  miles.  This  is  the  longest  sin- 
gle run  in  South  Africa,  and  once  a week, 
at  least, is  made  with  all  possible  comfort, 
for  then  there  is  a dining-car  attached  to 
the  mail -train.  Baton  other  days  the 
traveller  has  to  depend  upon  a series  of 
eating-places,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
reached  at  the  appointed  hours ; and 
old  travellers  know  the  discomfort  occa- 
sioned by  a train  that  is  three  hours  late, 
and  which  brings  them  to  a cold  and  very 
bad  supper  at  an  hour  when  they  would 
like  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep.  While  I 
was  at  the  Cape  every  train  up  country — 
that  is  to  say,  towards  Johannesburg  or 
Kimberley — was  crowded  with  passengers 
every  day,  and  since  my  visit  they  have 
commenced  to  run  two  trains  daily  the 
whole  distance.  The  railways  of  South 
Africa  are  narrow-gauge,  and  were  built 
apparently  on  the  assumption  that  the 
travel  never  would  be  heavy,  and  that  it 
was  of  small  consequence  how  steep  the 
grades  were, so  long  as  expenses  were'kept 
down.  But  asrde  from  this  matter  of 
grade  and  gauge,  the  railways  of  the  Cape 
Colony  would  be  considered  models  of 
construction  in  anyof  our  Western  States, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  durable 
character  of  culverts  and  bridges.  At  all 
principal  stations  the  platform  is  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  carriage  floor,  and  pas- 
sengers step  out  as  comfortably  as  they 
would  at  Charing  Cross — a comfort  high- 
ly appreciated  by  elderly  people  and  la- 
dies. The  trains,  of  course,  must  travel 
slowly,  say  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour— a pace  that  would  seem 
irritating  were  we  not  in  South  Africa, 
where,  up  to  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  only  means  of  travel  was  represented 
by  bullock- wagons,  which  went  no  far- 
ther in  one  day  than  the  present  railway 
trains  in  one  hour.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  when  speaking  of  Boers,  that  it  is 


only  within  a year  or  so  that  they  have 
had  railway  communication  between  their 
capitals  and  the  sea,  either  at  the  Cape, 
Durban,  or  Delagoa  Bay.  The  question, 
therefore,  of  railway  speed  is  one  that 
fades  into  utter  insignificance  compared 
with  the  vital  one  of  having  any  railway 
at  all.  The  Cape  Colony,  as  the  oldest 
and  richest  and  best  educated,  naturally 
takes  the  lead  in  South  Africa  in  all  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  has  not  merely 
provided  her  own  people  with  a railway 
system,  but  also  built  the  line  through 
the  Orange  Free  State.  She  would  also 
cheerfully  have  extended  her  system  over 
the  Transvaal  to  Delagoa  Bay,  but  for 
the  Boer  dislike  of  railways  in  general, 
and  of  English  financiers  in  particular. 

Should  the  mother-country  at  any  mo- 
ment withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Cape, 
as  she  has  done  from  other  self-governing 
colonies,  it  would  be  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed evil.  The  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  the  Cape  Highlanders,  and  the  less 
famous  but  even  more  useful  Cape  Mount- 
ed Police,  are  all  warlike  bodies,  excel- 
lently equipped,  forming  to  day  the  skel- 
eton of  a Cape  army  which  should  prove, 
in  case  of  native  insurrection  or  foreign 
invasion,  more  satisfactory  than  even  the 
regulars  of  her  Majesty. 

For  English  regulars  cannot  be  said  to 
have  gained  new  laurels  by  their  deeds  in 
South  Africa,  when  we  bear  in  mind  such 
recent  operations  as  the  rout  at  Majuba 
Hill,  and  the  deeper  disgrace  of  Krugers- 
dorp.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Eng- 
lishman is  lacking  in  normal  bra  very,  but 
the  Dutchman  is  also  a brave  man,  and 
knows  better  how  to  fight  under  African 
conditions.  British  regulars  in  South 
Africa  suffer  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tages which  attached  to  the  operation  of 
British  troops  in  America  between  1776 
and  1783.  They  all  fought  well,  but  their 
efforts  were  handicapped  by  ignorance. 

The  Jameson  raid,  while  it  has,  com- 
mercially speaking, done  nothing  but  evil, 
has,  from  another  point  of  view,  done 
South  Africa  this  service,  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  whole  of  that 
country,  representing  a dozen  different 
territories  or  governments,  has  at  last 
awakened  to  a sense  of  interdependency. 
The  quarrel  of  the  Transvaal  has  been 
taken  up  and  seriously  discussed  in  Natal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  as  well  as  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  or  at  Delagoa  Bay. 
There  are  Boers  everywhere  south  of  the 
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natives.  If  a stranger  visited  the  Cape 
Colony  alone,  be  might  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  the  bad  feeling  between  these 
different  states  was  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude any  practical  effort  towards  federa- 
tion. And  hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  conditions  have  been  very  unfavora- 
ble, because  of  the  geographical  isolation 
in  which  stood  the  two  Boer  republics, 
which  were  shut  off  from  the  sea  and  sep- 
arated from  the  coast  ports  by  hundreds 
of  miles,  involving  a fatiguing,  costly, 
and  dangerous  journey  in  bullock-carts. 
It  required  several  weeks  for  a journey 
which  is  now  accomplished  in  a couple 
of  days.  Two  years  ago  the  man  who 
had  travelled  to  Pretoria  and  back  was 
regarded  as  something  of  an  African  ex- 
plorer, and  the  Transvaal  Boer  was  re- 
garded in  Europe  with  as  much  curiosity 
as  a native  of  New  Guinea.  To  day  the 
citizens  of  the  Transvaal  read  from  day 
to  day  in  their  newspapers  everything  of 
importance  which  happened  the  day  be- 
fore in  every  town  of  South  Africa,  and 
every  steamer  to  Europe  carries  probably 
one  or  more  Boers  eager  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  outer  world.  Africanders  at 
home  can  be  unfriendly  enough  one  tow- 
ards another  if  they  are  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent states,  but  the  moment  they  meet 
abroad,  or  on  a steamer's  deck,  they  are 
fast  friends,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  had  common  interests  in  their 
childhood. 

Englishmen  have  perhaps  greater  diffi- 
culty in  taking  a hopeful  view  of  South 
Africa  than  Americans.  We  have  but  to 
recall,  that  which  now  seems  so  strange, 
that  the  United  States,  which  commenced 
its  colonial  career  of  constitutional  self- 
government  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  did  not  form  one  feder- 
ation until  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
Englishmen  who  founded  the  New  Eng- 
land of  1620,  so  far  from  seeking  strength 
in  federation  with  their  brother  English- 
men of  Virginia,  persistently  rejected  all 
overtures  to  this  end,  and  courted  local  in- 
dependence as  obstinately  as  the  Boers  of 
the  Transvaal.  Even  the  New  England 
States  amongst  themselves  formed  no 
close  union,  and  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut — these  as  well  as  the 
rest  sought  to  live  for  themselves  alone, 
after  a fashion  quite  as  un-Christian  and 
short-sighted  as  do  to-day  the  govern- 
ments of  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  thirteen  American  colonies  of  1776 


were  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  white 
Protestant  Englishmen,  scattered  thinly 
through  a country  peopled  by  natives  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  than  those  of  Af- 
rica. It  is  no  flattery  to  say  that  the 
white  people  of  America,  a hundred  years 
ago,  were  in  general  better  educated  than 
the  Transvaal  Boers,  for  our  ancestors 
established  schools  almost  as  soon  as  they 
did  the  inevitable  church  and  jail. 

Yet  every  schoolboy  knows  that  the 
American  Constitution  was  not  adopted 
till  1789,  and  then  only  after  lengthy  and 
bitter  debates  on  the  part  of  delegates 
from  the  different  States,  which  illus- 
trated most  clearly  the  suspicious  attitude 
of  each  towards  the  rest.  It  took  us, 
therefore,  about  fifteen  years  after  the  out- 
break of  war  with  England  to  feel  the 
pressure  necessary  to  federation.  Through- 
out that  war  of  seven  years  the  student 
to-day  can  clearly  see  that  the  colonies 
owed  their  success  less  to  the  provisional 
government  under  which  they  lived  than 
to  the  patriotism  of  a few  men  like  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin.  But  above  all  were 
the  colonists  indebted  for  their  victories 
to  the  monumental  incapacity  of  the 
British  military  authorities,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  advisers  of  George  III. 

The  military  virtues  displayed  at  Ma- 
juba  Hill  in  1881,  and  at  Krugersdorp  in 
January  of  1896,  appear  to  be  on  a level 
with  those  displayed  during  the  campaigns 
of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  in  1777  and 
1781  respectively.  As  to  the  political 
management  of  matters  South  African 
by  the  Queen's  government  in  London, 
no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  1776 
and  1896;  but  if  the  opinion  of  loyal  and 
intelligent  Africanders  who  know  their 
country  well  is  worth  anything,  then  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Colonial  Office 
after  the  Jameson  raid  was  a mistake 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  raid  itself. 
No  doubt  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  the  Colonial  Minister,  were  honora- 
ble, and  dictated  perhaps  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  happiness  of  the  colonists 
themselves,  but  the  result  of  his  well- 
meant  endeavors  was  to  make  worse  a 
situation  already  bad  enough.  The  Jame- 
son raid  was  so  domestic  to  South  Africa 
that  every  Africander  regarded  it  as  pe- 
culiarly one  for  his  people  alone  to  settle. 
There  appeared  from  his  stand  point  no 
reason  why  people  in  London  should 

meddle  in  this  affair,  and  certainlv  there 
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was  no  general  demand  for  help  from  the 
mother-country.  The  four  principal  white 
parliamentary  states  were  amply  able  to 
cope  with  a dozen  Jameson  raids,  and 
each  felt  it  as  more  or  less  of  an  insult 
that  a matter  of  this  kind  should  have  to 
be  dealt  with  by  an  official  six  thousand 
miles  away,  who  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  the  country  and  its  people.  I might 
add  that  a London  official  at  that  time 
would  have  known  worse  than  nothing, 
in  the  sense  that  so  many  influential  peo- 
ple were  pecuniarily  interested  on  one 
side.  Many  influential  English  newspa- 
pers became  exceedingly  unjust  for  want 
of  an  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  then  Gov- 
ernor at  the  Cape,  as  I have  said,  and  in 
his  capacity  of  High  Commissioner  had 
power  to  manage  this  delicate  job.  He 
had  on  the  spot  a council  of  eminent  co-‘ 
lonial  statesmen,  and  besides  that  a legis- 
lature elected  by  the  people,  and  one  whose 
sympathy  was  with  the  Boer  and  Afri- 
cander, rather  than  with  the  recently 
landed  immigrant.  Had  a special  tribu- 
nal been  selected  for  the  arbitration  of  a 
South  African  difficulty  of  this  nature,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  collect  men 
better  qualified  for  the  task,  in  the  sense 
that  on  this  occasion  it  was  important 
to  have  judges  not  only  free  from  local 
London  prejudice,  but  familiar  with  the 
Africanders  of  all  races.  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  has  had  long  training  and  great 
experience  in  colonial  matters,  and  im- 
pressed me  strongly  by  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness in  which  he  discussed  the  situation, 
and  also  by  his  practical  businesslike 
‘manner.  He  has,  of  course,  received  a 
large  share  of  abuse,  such  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  every  man  in  a position  of  respon- 
sibility, but  I think  that  in  this  case  many 
honest  people  who  attacked  him  did  so  as 
people  often  abuse  the  officer  who  hap- 
pens to  be  compelled  to  carry  out  a disa- 
greeable duty. 

The  Boers  all  over  South  Africa,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Kruger,  would  have  felt 
that  they  were  in  safe  hands  had  this 
Jameson  raid  matter  been  left  to  the  ver- 
dict of  their  fellow-Africanders,  even  in 
the  Cape  Colony.  The  London  govern- 
ment need  not  have  abdicated  any  of  its 
rights  of  revision  in  case  the  final  deci- 
sion displeased  it,  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner at  the  Cape  might  have  been 
secretly  coached  as  to  what  was  expected 
of  him  by  his  chief  at  the  Colonial  Office. 


But  nearly  every  step  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  since  the  Jameson  raid 
has  given  not  merely  offence  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  has  given  no  satisfaction 
amongst  Africanders  generally.  The 
crime  of  Jameson  was  so  clear,  and  of  a 
nature  so  outrageous  to  self-governing 
communities,  that  it  called  for  an  imme- 
diate expression  of  the  strongest  indigna- 
tion, at  least  from  the  Colonial  Office ; but 
instead  of  that  the  Boers  were  made  to 
feel  that  they  were  dealing  in  this  matter 
less  witli  a benevolent  protector  than 
with  a rather  evasive  solicitor.  The  feel- 
ing of  every  Africander  was  voiced  by 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  expressed  at 
once  and  unreservedly  his  abhorrence  of 
the  crime  committed,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  do  all  in  his  power  in  order  to 
efface  its  bad  impression.  This  was  the 
feeling  of  such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Hof- 
meyer,  Sir  James  Sieve wright,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  important  Africanders 
with  whom  I spoke  on  the  subject.  Had 
Mr.  Chamberlain  been  in  a position  to 
hear  and  appreciate  this  public  sentiment 
in  South  Africa,  he  would  have  spared 
himself  many  an  effort  which  was  meant 
to  do  good,  but  which  failed  because  it 
was  unsupported  by  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  country  for  which  he  desired  to 
act. 

Before  the  Jameson  raid,  Boers  and 
English  jogged  along  well  enough  side 
by  side ; intermarriage  was  frequent, 
and  their  jealousies  were  never  so  great 
but  that  they  cheerfully  united  in  oppo- 
sition to  a common  enemy,  whether 
that  enemy  was  a Kaffir  or  a threat  of 
foreign  invasion.  The  railways  were 
doing  for  the  country  a vast  missionary 
work  — teaching  the  Boers  to  respect, 
if  not  to  like,  the  civilization  of  their 
neighbors.  Had  South  Africa  devel- 
oped normally  it  is  not  too  much  for  us 
to  venture  the  statement  that  within  ten 
years  there  would  not  have  been  a Boer 
in  the  Transvaal  who  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. To-day  the  imported  Hollander  man- 
ages all  the  difficult  questions  in  the 
Transvaal ; and  he  does  so  not  because  he 
is  liked,  but  because  the  legislature  of 
the  Transvaal  feels  the  need  of  a solicitor 
versed  in  the  technicality  of  the  law.  We 
must  now  wait  until  the  Boer  has  been 
made  to  feel  that  his  interests  are  safe  in 
the  hands  of  his  fellow-Africanders,  be 
they  English  or  Dutch.  This  is  merely 
a matter  of  patience,  tact,  and  time. 
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rilHE  air  was  thick  and  heavy,  as  it 
X sometimes  is  in  the  great  city  toward 
nightfall  after  a hot  spell  has  lasted  for 
ten  days.  There  were  sponges  tied  to 
the  foreheads  of  the  horses  that  wearily 
tugged  at  the  overladen  cross-town  cars. 
The  shop-girls  going  home  fanned  them- 
selves limply.  The  men  released  from 
work  walked  languidly,  often  with  their 
coats  over  their  arms.  The  setting  sun 
burned  fiery  red  as  it  sank  behind  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson. 
But  the  night  seemed  likely  to  be  as  hot 
as  the  day  had  been,  for  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  were  motionless  now,  as  they  had 
been  all  the  afternoon. 

We  had  been  kept  in  town  all  through 
July  by  the  slow  convalescence  of  our 
invalid ; and  with  even  the  coming  of  Au- 
gust we  could  not  hope  to  get  away  for 
another  ten  days  yet.  The  excessive  heat 
had  retarded  the  recovery  of  our  patient 
by  making  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
sleep.  That  evening,  as  it  happened,  she 
had  dropped  off  into  an  uneasy  slumber 
a little  after  six  o'clock;  and  we  had  left 
her  room  gently  in  the  doubtful  hope  that 
her  rest  might  be  prolonged  for  at  least 
an  hour. 

I had  slipped  down  stairs,  and  was  stand- 
ing on  the  stoop,  with  the  door  open  be- 
hind me,  when  I heard  the  shrill  notes  of 
the  Pan-pipes,  accompanied  by  the  jing- 
ling of  a set  of  bells  and  the  dull  thump- 
ing of  a drum.  I understood  at  once  that 
some  sort  of  wandering  musician  was 
about  to  perform,  and  I knew  that  with 
the  first  few  bars  the  needful  slumber  of 
our  invalid  would  be  interrupted  vio- 
lently. 

I closed  the  door  behind  me  softly,  and 
sprang  down  the  steps,  and  sped  swiftly 
to  the  corner  around  which  the  sounds 
seemed  to  proceed.  If  the  fellow  is  a 
foreigner,  I thought,  I must  give  him  a 
quarter  and  so  bribe  him  to  go  away,  and 
then  he  will  return  every  evening  to  be 
bought  off  again,  and  I shall  become  a 
subscriber  by  the  week  to  the  concerts  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear.  But  if  the  itinerant 
musician  is  an  American,  of  course  I can 
appeal  to  him,  as  one  gentleman  to  an- 
other, and  we  shall  not  be  troubled  with 
him  again. 

When  I turned  the  corner  I saw  a 
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strange  figure  only  a few  yards  distant— 
a strange  figure  most  strangely  accoutred. 
A tall,  thin,  loose  - jointed  man,  who 
had  made  himself  appear  taller  still  by 
wearing  a high  peaked  hat,  the  pinnacle 
of  which  was  surmounted  by  a wire  frame- 
work, in  which  half  a dozen  bells  were 
suspended,  ringing  with  every  motion  of 
the  head.  He  had  on  a long  linen  dust- 
er, which  flapped  about  his  gaunt  shanks 
encased  in  tight  black  trousers.  Between 
his  legs  he  had  a pair  of  cymbals,  fastened 
one  to  each  knee.  Upon  his  back  was 
strapped  a small  bass -drum,  on  which 
there  was  painted  the  announcement  that 
the  performer  was  “Prof.  Theophilus 
Briggs*  the  Solo  Orchestra.”  A drum- 
stick was  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
drum,  and  connected  with  a cord  that 
ran  down  his  legs  to  his  feet,  so  that  by 
beating  time  with  his  toes  he  could  make 
the  drum  take  part  in  his  concert.  The 
Pan-pipes  that  I bad  heard  were  fastened 
to  his  breast  just  at  the  height  of  his  chin, 
so  that  he  could  easily  blow  into  them  by 
the  slightest  inclination  of  his  head.  In 
his  left  hand  he  held  a fiddle,  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  had  a fiddle-bow.  Just  as 
I came  in  sight  he  tapped  the  fiddle  with 
the  bow,  as  though  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  orchestra.  Then  he  raised  the  fiddle 
— not  to  his  chin,  for  the  Pan-pipes  made 
this  impossible,  but  to  the  other  position, 
not  infrequent  among  street  musicians, 
just  below  the  shoulder.  Evidently  I had 
just  arrived  in  time. 

He  was  not  a foreigner,  obviously 
enough.  It  needed  only  one  glance  at 
the  elongated  visage,  with  its  good  - ma- 
tured eyes  and  its  gentle  mouth,  to  show 
that  here  was  a native  American  whose 
parents  and  grandparents  also  had  been 
born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

“ I beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting 
you  before  you  begin,”  I said,  hastily, 
“but  I shall  be  very  much  obliged  in- 
deed if  you  would  kindly  consent  to  give 
your  performance  a little  further  down 
this  street — a little  further  away  from  this 
corner.” 

I saw'  at  once  that  I had  not  chosen 
my  words  adroitly,  for  the  kindly  smile 
faded  from  his  lips,  and  there  was  more 
than  a hint  of  stiffness  in  his  manner  as 
he  responded  slowly. 
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“I  don’t  know  as  I quite  catch  your 
meaning,”  he  began.  44 1 ain’t — ” 

44I’m  sorry  to  have  to  ask  you  to  go 
away,”  I interrupted,  wishing  to  explain; 
44  I’d  like  to  hear  your  concert  myself ; but 
the  fact  is,  there’s  a member  of  my  family 
slowly  recovering  from  a long  sickness, 
and  she’s  only  just  fallen  asleep  now  for 
the  first  time  since  midnight.” 

44  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  at  first?”  was 
Professor  Briggs’s  immediate  response, 
and  the  genial  smile  returned  to  his  thin 
face.  44  Of  course  I don’t  want  to  worry 
no  one  with  my  music.  And  I’d  just  as 
lief  as  not  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  if  it  will  be  any  more  agreeable  to  a 
sick  person.  I know  myself  what  it  is  to 
have  sickness  in  the  house;  there  ain’t  no 
one  knows  what  that  is  better  than  I do- 
no  one  don’t.” 

44 It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure,”  I 
said,  as  he  walked  back  with  me  to  the 
corner. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  he  returned. 
44  It  don’t  make  any  differ  to  me.  Now 
you  just  show  me  which  house  it  is,  so  I 
can  keep  away  from  it.” 

I pointed  out  the  door  to  him. 

“The  third  one  from  the  corner,  is  it?” 
he  repeated.  44  Well, that’s  all  right.  And 
I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me 
about  it,  for  I should  have  hated  to  wake 
up  a sick  person ; and  these  pipes  and  this 
drum  ain’t  exactly  soothing  to  the  sick, 
are  they?” 

Then  the  smile  ripened  to  a laugh,  and 
after  I had  thanked  him  once  more  and 
shaken  hands,  he  turned  back  and  walked 
away,  accompanied  by  the  bevy  of  chil- 
dren who  had  encircled  us  expectantly 
ever  since  I had  first  spoken  to  him. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning  a 
storm  broke  over  the  city,  and  the  heavy 
rain  kept  up  all  day,  cooling  the  streets  at 
last  and  washing  the  atmosphere.  With 
the  passing  of  the  hot  wave  sleep  became 
easier  for  us  all.  Men  walked  to  their 
offices  in  the  morning  with  a brisker  step, 
and  the  shop-girls  were  no  longer  listless 
as  they  went  to  their  work.  Our  invalid 
improved  rapidly,  and  we  could  count  the 
days  before  we  should  be  able  to  take  her 
out  of  the  city. 

The  rain-storm  had  brought  this  relief 
on  a Thursday,  and  the  skies  did  not  clear 
till  Friday  evening.  The  air  kept  its  fresh- 
ness over  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

On  the  latter  day,  toward  nightfall.  I 


had  taken  my  seat  on  the  stoop,  as  is  the 
custom  of  New-Yorkers  kept  in  town 
during  the  summer  months.  I had 
brought  out  a cushion  or  two,  and  I was 
smoking  my  second  after-supper  cigar.  I 
felt  at  peace  with  the  world;  and  for  the 
moment  I had  even  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  thinking.  It  satisfied  me  to 
watch  the  rings  of  tobacco  smoke  as  they 
curled  softly  above  my  head. 

Although  I was  thus  detached  from 
earth,  I became  at  last  vaguely  conscious 
that  a man  had  passed  before  the  house 
two  or  three  times,  and  that  as  he  passed 
he  had  stared  at  me  as  though  he  expect- 
ed recognition.  With  his  next  return 
my  attention  was  aroused.  I saw  that 
he  was  a tall,  thin  man,  of  perhaps  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a lean  face  clean- 
shaven, plainly  dressed  in  black,  and  in 
what  was  obviously  a Sunday  suit,  so  re- 
vealing itself  by  its  odd  wrinkles  and 
creases.  As  he  came  abreast  of  me  he 
slackened  his  gait  and  looked  up.  When 
he  caught  my  eye  he  smiled.  And  then 
I recognized  him  at  once.  It  was  Profess- 
or Theophilus  Briggs,  the  Solo  Orchest  ra. 

When  he  discovered  that  I knew  him 
again  he  stood  still.  I rose  to  my  feet  and 
greeted  him. 

44 1 thought  this  was  the  house,”  he  be- 
gan, 44  but  I wa’n’t  sure  for  certain.  You 
see,  my  memory  ain’t  longer  than  a toad’s 
tail.  Still,  I allowed  I hadn’t  ought  to 
disremember  anything  as  big  as  a house — 
now  had  I?”  And  he  laughed  pleasantly. 
“And  I thought  that  was  you,  too,  set- 
ting, up  there  on  the  porch,”  he  went  on, 
cheerfully.  44  And  I’m  glad  it  is.  because 
I wanted  to  see  you  again  to  ask  after  the 
lady’s  health.  Did  she  have  her  sleep  out 
that  evening?  And  how  is  she  getting  on 
now?” 

I thanked  him  again  for  his  consider- 
ate action  the  first  time  we  had  met,  as 
well  as  for  his  kindly  inquiries  now,  and 
I was  glad  to  give  him  good  news  of  our 
patient.  Then  I recognized  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  and  I asked  my  visitor  if  he 
would  not  44  take  something.” 

44  No,  thank  you,”  he  returned — 44  that 
is,  if  there  ain’t  no  offence?  Fact  is, 
Pve  quit.  I don’t  look  on  the  wine  when 
it  is  red  now,  for  it  biteth  like  an  adder 
and  it  stingeth  like  a serpent,  and  I don’t 
want  any  more  snakes  in  mine.  I’ve  had 
enough  of  them,  I have.  Croton  extra 
dry  is  good  enough  for  me  now,  I guess; 
and  I ’ain’t  no  use  now  for  a happy  fain 
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ily  of  blue  mice  and  green  rats  and  yel- 
low monkeys.  I’ve  had  whole  menage- 
ries of  them,  too,  in  my  time, — regular 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  you  know,  and 
me  with  a season  ticket.  But  it’s  like  all 
these  continuous  performances,  you  get 
tired  of  it  pretty  soon,— leastways  I did, 
and  so  I quit,  and  I don’t  touch  a drop 
now.” 

“Sworn  off?”  I suggested,  as  I made 
room  for  him  on  the  cushion  by  my  side. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said,  simply,  as  he  sat 
down ; “ I hadn’t  no  need  to  swear  off.  I 
just  quit;  that’s  all  there  was  to  it.” 

“ Some  men  do  not  find  it  so  very  easy 
to  give  up  drinking,”  I remarked. 

“That’s  so  too,”  he  answered,  “and  I 
didn’t  either,  for  a fact.  But  I just  had 
to  do  it,  that’s  all.  You  see,  I’d  given 
drinking  a fair  show,  and  I’d  found  it 
didn’t  pay.  Well,  I don’t  like  no  trade 
where  you’re  bound  to  lose  in  the  long- 
run — seems  a pretty  poor  way  to  do  busi- 
ness— don’t  it?  So  I quit.” 

This  seemed  to  call  for  a commonplace 
from  me,  and  I was  equal  to  the  occasion : 
“ It’s  easier  to  get  into  the  way  of  taking 
a drop  now  and  then  than  it  is  to  get  out 
of  it.” 

“I  got  into  it  easy  enough,  I know 
that,”  he  returned,  smiling  genially.  “It 
was  when  I was  in  the  army.  After  a 
man  has  been  laying  out  in  the  swamp 
for  a week  or  so,  a little  rum  ain’t  such  a 
bad  thing  to  have  in  the  house.” 

Then  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  I no- 
ticed the  bronze  button  in  his  coat. 

“So  you  were  in  the  army?”  I said, 
with  the  ever-rising  envy  felt  by  so  many 
of  my  generation  who  lived  through  the 
long  years  of  the  civil  war,  mere  boys,  too 
young  to  take  part  in  the  struggle. 

“ I was  a drummer-boy  at  Gettysburg,” 
he  answered;  “and  it  wa'n’t  mighty  easy 
for  me,  either.” 

“ How  so?”  I asked. 

“Well,  it  was  this  way,”  he  explained. 
“ Father,  he  was  a Maine  man,  and  he 
w*as  a sea-captain.  And  when  mother 
died,  after  a spell,  father,  he  up  and  mar- 
ried again.  Now  that  second  wife  of  fa- 
ther’s, she  didn’t  like  me ; and  I didn’t  like 
her  either,  not  overmuch.  I guess  there 
wa’n't  no  love  lost  between  us.  She  liked 
to  make  a voyage  with  father  now  and 
then,  and  so  did  I.  We  was  both  with 
him  on  a voyage  he  made  about  the  time 
the  war  broke  out.  We  cleared  for  Cowes 
and  a market,  and  along  in  the  summer  of 


’62  we  was  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  that  summer  we  come 
into  Genoa,  and  there  we  got  a chance 
at  the  papers,  all  filled  chock-full  of  bat- 
tles. And  it  didn’t  seem  as  though  things 
was  going  any  too  well  over  here,  either, 
and  so  I felt  I’d  like  to  come  home  and 
lend  a hand  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion. You  see,  I was  past  fourteen  then, 
and  I was  tall  for  my  age, — ’most  as  tall 
as  I am  now,  I guess.  I was  doing  a 
man’s  work  on  the  boat,  and  I didn’t  see 
why  I couldn’t  do  a man’s  work  in  help- 
ing Uncle  Sam,  seeing  he  seemed  to  be 
having  a hard  time  of  it.  And  I don’t 
mind  telling  you,  too,  that  she  had  been 
making  me  have  considerable  of  a hard 
time  of  it  too;  and  there  wa’n’t  no  way 
of  contenting  her,  she  was  so  all-fired 
pernicketty.  There  was  another  ship  in 
the  harbor  near  us,  and  the  captain  was  a 
sort  of  a kind  of  a cousin  of  mother’s; 
and  so  I shipped  with  him;  and  we  come 
straight  home  from  Genoa  to  Portsmouth. 
And  when  I wanted  to  enlist  they  wouldn’t 
have  me,  saying  I was  too  young,  which 
was  all  foolishness.  So  1 went  for  a 
drummer-boy,  and  I was  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  Gettysburg  to  Appo- 
mattox.” 

“You  were  only  a boy  even  when  the 
war  was  over,”  I commented. 

“Well,  I was  seventeen,  and  I felt  old 
enough  to  be  seventy,”  he  returned,  as  a 
smile  wrinkled  his  lean  features.  “At 
any  rate  I was  old  enough  to  get  married 
the  year  after  Lee  surrendered,  and  my 
daughter  was  born  the  year  after  that, — 
she’d  be  nearly  thirty  now  if  she  was  liv- 
ing to-day.” 

“ Did  you  stay  in  one  of  the  bands  of 
the  regulars  after  the  war?”  I asked,  won- 
dering how  the  sailor-lad  who  had  become 
a drummer-boy  had  finally  developed  into 
a Solo  Orchestra. 

“ No,”  he  answered.  “ Not  but  what  I 
did  think  of  it  some.  But  after  being  at 
sea  so  long,  and  in  the  army,  camping 
here  and  there,  and  alwTays  moving  on, 
I was  restless,  and  I didn’t  want  to  settle 
down  nowhere  for  long.  So  I went  into 
the  show  business.  I’d  always  been  fond 
of  music,  and  I could  play  on  ’most  any- 
thing, from  a fine-tooth  comb  to  a church 
organ  with  all  the  stops  you  please.  So 
I went  out  with  the  side-show  of  a circus, 
playing  on  the  tumbleronicon.” 

“The  tumbleronicon?"  1 repeated,  in 
doubt. 
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“It’s  a tray  with  a lot  of  wineglasses 
on  it  and  goblets  and  tumblers,  partly 
filled  with  water,  you  know,  so  as  to  give 
different  notes.  Why,  I’ve  had  one  tum- 
bleronicon  of  seven  octaves  that  I used 
to  play  the  ‘Anvil  Chorus’  on,  and  al- 
ways got  a double  encore  for  it.  I be- 
lieve it’s  what  they  used  to  call  the  ‘mu- 
sical glasses’ — but  tumbleronicon  is  what 
it's  called  now  in  the  profession.” 

I admitted  that  I had  heard  of  the 
musical  glasses. 

“ It  was  while  I was  playing  the  tum- 
bleronicon in  that  side  show  that  I met 
the  lady  I married,”  he  went  on.  “She 
was  a Circassian  Girl  then.  Most  Circas- 
sian Girls  are  Irish,  you  know,  but  she 
wa’n’t.  She  was  from  the  Wrhite  Moun- 
tains. Well,  I made  up  to  her  from  the 
start,  and  when  the  circus  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  we  had  a lot  of  money  saved 
up,  and  we  got  married.  My  wife  hadn’t 
a bad  ear  for  music,  so  that  winter  we 
worked  up  a double  act,  and  in  the  spring 
we  went  on  the  road  as  Swiss  Bell-ringers. 
We  dressed  up  just  as  I had  seen  the 
I talians  dress  in  Naples.” 

Again  I asked  for  an  explanation. 

“Oh,  you  must  have  seen  that  act?” 
lie  urged;  “though  it  has  somehow  gone 
out  of  style  lately.  It's  to  have  a fine  set 
of  bells,  three  or  four  octaves,  laying  out 
on  a table  before  you,  and  then  you 
play  tunes  on  them,  just  as  you  do  on  the 
tumbleronicon.  There's  some  tunes  go 
better  on  the  bells  than  on  anything  else 
— ‘Yankee  Doodle,’ and  ‘Pop  goes  the 
Weasel.’  It's  quick  tunes  like  them  that 
folks  like  to  have  you  pick  out  on  the 
bells.  Why,  Mrs.  Briggs  and  I used  to  do 
a patriotic  medley,  ending  up  with  ‘Rally 
round  the  Flag,’  that  just  made  the  sol- 
diers’ widows  cry.  If  we  could  only 
have  gone  on,  we'd  have  been  sure  of  our 
everlasting  fortunes.  But  Mrs.  Briggs 
went  and  lost  her  health  after  our  daugh- 
ter was  born,  the  next  summer.  W e kept 
thinking  all  the  time  she’d  get  better 
soon,  and  so  I took  an  engagement  here 
in  New  York,  at  Barn  urn's  old  museum 
in  Broadway,  to  play  the  drum  in  the 
orchestra.  You  remember  Barnum’s  old 
museum,  don’t  you?” 

I was  able  to  say  that  I did  remember 
Barnum's  old  museum  in  Broadway. 

“I  didn't  really  like  it  there;  for  the 
animals  were  smelly,  you  know,  and  the 
work  was  very  confining,  what  with  two 
and  three  performances  a day.  But  I had 


to  stay  here  in  New  York  somehow,  for 
my  wife  wa’n’t  able  to  get  away.  The 
long  and  short  of  it  is,  she  was  sick  abed 
nigh  onto  thirty  years, — not  suffering 
really  all  the  time,  of  course,  but  puny, 
and  ailing,  and  getting  no  comfort  from 
her  food.  There  was  times  I thought 
she  never  would  get  well,  or  anything. 
But  two  years  ago  she  up  and  died  sud- 
denly, just  when  I’d  ’most  got  used  to  her 
being  sick.  Women's  dreadful  uncertain 
—ain’t  they?” 

I had  to  confess  that  the  course  of  the 
female  of  our  species  was  more  or  less  in- 
calculable. 

“My  daughter,  she’d  died  the  year  be- 
fore her  mother;  and  she'd  never  been 
sick  a day  in  her  life, — took  after  me,  she 
did,”  Professor  Briggs  went  on.  “She 
and  her  husband  used  to  do  Yankee  Girl 
and  Irish  Boy  duets  in  the  vaudevilles,  as 
they  call  them  now.” 

I remarked  that  variety  show,  the  old 
name  for  entertainments  of  that  type, 
seemed  to  me  more  appropriate. 

“That’s  what  I think  myself,”  he  re- 
turned, “and  that’s  what  I’m  always  tell- 
ing them.  But  they  say  vaudeville  is 
more  up-to-date, — and  that’s  what  they 
want  now,  everything  up-to-date.  Now 
I think  there's  lots  of  the  old  fashioned 
things  that’s  heaps  better  than  some  of 
these  new-fangled  things  they’re  so  proud 
of.  Take  a three- r in ged  circus,  for  in- 
stance,—what  good  is  a three  ringed  cir- 
cus to  anybody,  except  the  boss  of  it? 
The  public  has  only  two  eyes  apiece,  that's 
all — and  even  a man  who  squints  can't 
see  more  than  two  rings  at  once,  can  lie? 
And  three  rings  don’t  give  a real  artist  a 
show;  they  discourage  him  by  distracting 
folk's  attention  away  from  him.  How  is 
he  to  do  his  best  if  he  can't  never  be 
certain  sure  that  the  public  is  looking  at 
him?” 

Here  again  I was  able  to  express  my 
full  agreement  with  the  professor. 

“I’d  never  do  an  act  in  a three-ring 
show,  no  matter  what  they  was  to  give 
me,”  he  continued.  “And  I’ve  got  an  act 
nearly  ready  now  that  there’s  lots  of  these 
shows  will  be  wanting  just  as  soon  as 
they  hear  of  it.  I ” — here  he  interrupt- 
ed himself  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  as  though  to  make  sure  that  there 
were  no  concealed  listeners  lying  in  wait 
to  overhear  what  be  was  about  to  say — 
“I  don't  mind  telling  you  about  it,  if 
you’d  like  to  know.” 
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I declared  that  I was  much  interested, 
and  that  I desired  above  all  things  to 
learn  all  about  this  new  act  of  his. 

“ Well,”  he  began,  “I  think  I told  you 
awhile  ago  that  my  granddaughter’s  all 
the  family  I got  left  now?  She’s  nearly 
eight  years  old,  and  as  cunning  a little 
thing  as  ever  you  see  anywhere  — and 
healthy  too,  like  her  mother.  She  favors 
me,  just  as  her  mother  did.  And  she  takes 
to  music  naturally — can’t  keep  her  hands 
off  my  instruments  when  I put  them  down 
—plays  4 Jerusalem  the  Golden  ’ on  the 
pipes  now  so  it  would  draw  tears  from  a 
graven  image.  And  she  sings  too— just 
as  if  she  couldn’t  help  it.  She’s  a voice 
like  an  angel oh,  she’ll  be  aprimy  donny 
one  of  these  days.  And  it  was  her  sing- 
ing gave  me  the  idea  of  this  new  act  of 
mine.  It’s  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  arranged 
just  for  her  and  me.  I do  Uncle  Tom 
and  play  the  fiddle,  and  she  doubles  Little 
Eva  and  Topsy  with  a lightning  change. 
As  Little  Eva,  of  course,  she’ll  sing  a 
hymn — 4 Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by,’  or 
the  ‘Sweet  by-and-by,’  or  something  of 
that  sort;  and  as  Topsy  she’ll  do  a banjo 
solo  first,  and  then  for  the  encore  she’ll 
do  a song  and  dance,  while  I play  the  fid- 
dle for  her.  It's  a great  scheme,  isn’t  it? 
It’s  bound  to  be  a go!” 

I expressed  the  opinion  that  it  seemed 
to  me  a most  attractive  suggestion. 

“ But  I’ve  made  up  my  mind,”  he  went 
on,  “not  to  bring  her  out  at  all  until  I 
can  get  the  right  opening.  I don’t  care 
about  terms  first  off,  because  when  we 
make  our  hit  we  can  get  our  own  terms 
quick  enough.  But  there’s  everything 
in  opening  right.  So  I shall  wait  till 
fall, or  maybe  even  till  New-Year’s, before 
I begin  to  worry  about  it.  And  in  the 
mean  time  my  own  act  in  the  street  goes. 
Tiie  Solo  Orchestra  is  safe  for  pretty  good 
money  all  summer.  You  didn’t  hear  me 
the  other  evening,  and  I’m  sorry, — but 
there's  no  doubt  it's  a go.  I don't  sup- 
pose it’s  as  legitimate  as  the  tumbleroni- 
con,  maybe,  or  as  the  Swiss  bells, — I don’t 
know  for  sure.  But  it  isn't  bad,  either; 
and  in  summer,  wherever  there’s  children 
around,  it’s  a certain  winner.  Sometimes 
when  I do  the  ‘Turkish  Patrol,’ or  things 
like  that,  there’s  a hundred  or  more  all 
round  me.” 

“From  the  way  the  little  ones  looked 
at  me  the  other  evening,  when  I asked 
you  to  move  on,”  I said,  “it  was  obvious 
enough  that  they  were  very  anxious  to 


hear  you.  And  I regret  that  I was  forced 
to  deprive  myself  also  of  the  pleasure.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet  slowly,  his  loose- 
jointed  frame  seeming  to  unfold  itself 
link  by  link. 

“ I tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  he  responded, 
cordially;  “isn’t  your  lady  getting  bet- 
ter?” 

I was  able  to  say  that  our  invalid  was 
improving  steadily. 

“ Well,  then,’’  he  suggested,  “ what  do 
you  say  to  my  coming  round  here  some 
evening  next  week?  I’ll  give  a concert 
for  her  and  you,  and  any  of  your  friends 
you  like  to  invite.  And  you  can  tell  her 
there  isn’t  any  of  the  new  songs  or  waltzes 
or  marches  or  selections  from  operas  she 
wants  I can’t  do.  She’s  only  got  to  give 
it  a name,  and  the  Solo  Orchestra  will 
play  it.” 

Of  course  I accepted  this  proffered  en- 
tertainment; and  with  that  Professor 
Briggs  took  his  leave,  bidding  me  fare- 
well with  a slightly  conscious  air,  as 
though  he  were  accustomed  to  have  the 
eyes  of  a multitude  centred  upon  him. 

And  one  evening,  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  the  Solo  Orchestra  appeared  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  our  house,  and  gave 
a concert  for  our  special  benefit. 

Our  invalid  had  so  far  regained  her 
strength  that  she  was  able  to  sit  at  the 
window  to  watch  the  performance  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs.  But  her  attention  was  soon 
distracted  from  the  Solo  Orchestra  itself 
to  the  swarm  of  children  which  encom- 
passed him  about,  and  which  took  the 
sharpest  interest  in  his  strange  perform- 
ance. 

“Just  look  at  that  lovely  little  girl  on 
the  stoop  opposite,  sitting  all  alone  by 
herself,  as  though  she  didn’t  know  any  of 
the  others,”  cried  our  convalescent.  “She’s 
the  most  elfinlike  little  beauty  I've  ever 
seen.  And  she  is  as  blasee  about  this 
Solo  Orchestra  of  yours  as  though  it  was 
Tannhduser  we  were  listening  to,  and 
she  was  the  owner  of  a box  at  the  Metro- 
politan.” 

When  the  concert  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  as  the  brief  twilight  was  waning, 
when  the  Solo  Orchestra  had  played  the 
“Anvil  Chorus”  as  a final  encore  after 
the  “Turkish  Patrol,”  when  Professor 
Theophilus  Briggs,  after  taking  up  the 
collection  himself,  had  shaken  hands  with 
me,  when  I went  down  to  convey  to  him 
our  thanks,  when  it  was  so  plainly  evi- 
dent that  the  performance  wras  over  at 
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last  that  even  the  children  accepted  the 
inevitable  and  began  to  scatter, — then  the 
self-possessed  little  girl  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  rose  to  her  feet  with  dig- 
nity. When  the  tall  musician,  with  the 
bells  jingling  in  his  peaked  hat,  crossed 
the  street,  she  took  his  hand  as  though  he 


belonged  to  her.  As  he  walked  away,  she 
trotted  along  by  his  side,  smiling  up  at 
him. 

“ I see  now,”  I said;  “ that  must  be  his 
granddaughter,  the  future  impersonator 
of  the  great  dual  characters  Little  Eva 
and  Topsy.” 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  BRAZIL  AND  THE  RIVER  PLATE  REPUBLICS. 
BY  LIEUTENANT  RICHARD  MITCHELL,  U S N. 


LESS  than  fifteen  years  ago  an  Amer- 
ican man-of-war,  cruising  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  came  to  anchor  off  the  Arabian 
city  of  Muscat.  In  accordance  with  in- 
ternational custom,  a salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  was  fired,  with  the  red  flag  of  Arabia 
at  the  main.  After  waiting  for  more  than 
an  hour  our  flag  was  seen  to  flutter  at  the 
staff  of  the  fort  situated  at  the  eastern  en- 
trance, and  the  salute  was  returned,  gun 
for  gun,  but  with  the  American  flag  float- 
ing union  doum . Such  an  affront  could 
not  pass  unnoticed.  A lieutenant  with 
an  aide  was  immediately  despatched  to 
the  palace  to  demand  of  the  Sultan  that 
the  flag  should  be  hoisted  properly  and 
another  salute  fired.  The  Sultan,  upon 
learning  the  details,  expressed  the  deepest 
regret,  promptly  ordered  the  salute  to  be 
properly  made,  and  declared  that  the  offi- 
cer should  be  bastinadoed  as  a salve  to 
our  wounded  dignity,  but  explained  that 
the  officer,  probably  never  having  seen  the 
flag,  did  not  know  how  it  should  be  hoist- 
ed. The  flag  used  was  borrowed  from  the 
English  consul.  Could  such  an  uninten- 
tional affront  happen  to  the  English  flag 
outside  of  the  ice  barriers  of  the  Arctic  or 
Antarctic  Ocean?  Probably  not,  and  for 
the  reason  that  the  flag  of  England,  by 
her  immense  commercial  superiority,  is 
known  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  Be- 
neath the  trailing  plumes  from  the  smoke 
of  her  own  Cardiff  coal, flutters  the  cross 
of  St.  George  from  the  peaks  of  thousands 
of  steamers  on  every  sea,  guarded  to-day 
by  the  most  powerful  navy  the  world  has 
ever  known.  This  maritime  superiority 
demands  mercantile  houses  in  every  land, 
and  British  merchants,  whose  rights  are 
carefully  maintained  by  trained  diplo- 
mats, have  crowded  out  competitors,  and 
placed  the  products  of  British  industry 
foremost  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  fill- 


ing to  overflowing  the  coffers  of  the  island 
empire.  Ever  watchful  of  her  trade  in- 
terests, her  legislators  have  framed  laws 
that  render  English  manufacturers  abso- 
lutely certain  of  their  ability  to  place 
their  goods  advantageously  in  any  foreign 
market.  It  was  a great  English  company, 
carefully  fostered  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment, that  gave  in  return  an  empire  to 
offset  the  loss  of  her  western  colonies,  the 
highways  to  which  empire,  through  the 
Mediterranean  or  around  Good  Hope,  are 
as  carefully  guarded  and  patrolled  as  are 
her  own  public  highways  at  home.  The 
monetary  value  of  such  a policy  is  incal- 
culable, and  is  an  object-lesson  to  every 
nation  on  the  globe.  European  nations 
have  attempted  to  follow  in  her  footsteps, 
but  being  less  favorably  situated,  over- 
shadowed by  England’s  immense  navy, 
or  lacking  in  legislative  foresight  to  grasp 
trade  opportunities,  have  been  left  far 
behind  by  their  formidable  competitor. 
Only  one  great  nation,  centrally  located 
with  reference  to  the  great  trading  na- 
tions of  Europe, South  America, and  China, 
with  its  immense  coast  line  and  commo- 
dious harbors  on  the  east  and  west,  and 
its  teeming  population  of  energetic  and 
thriving  merchants, farmers,  and  artisans, 
is  in  a position  to  compete  successfully 
with  her;  yet,  with  an  unaccountable 
prodigality  of  opportunities,  allows  these 
sources  of  national  wealth  to  be  acquired 
by  others. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifties  our  com- 
mercial marine  had  reached  its  zenith, 
its  decline  dating  from  1856.  The  tran- 
sition from  wood  to  iron  in  ship  building 
was  the  first  severe  blow  it  received,  but 
the  coup-de-grace  was  given  by  our  civil 
war.  England  since  1860  has  reaped  a rich 
harvest  in  return  for  the  $15,500,000  we 
obliged  her  to  pay  for  letting  loose  on  our 
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commerce  the  Sumter , Alabama , Flor- 
ida, and  others,  that  drove  our  ships  to 
seek  safety  under  foreign  flags  or  sank 
them  in  mid  ocean.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  our  merchants  were  en- 
joying a lucrative  commerce  with  Brazil 
and  the  River  Plate  Republics,  but  at  the 
end  our  imports  and  exports  had  practi- 
cally ceased,  and  England,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Russia,  and  Italy  stepped 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  trade  that 
we  had  abandoned.  Our  ships  that  but 
a few  years  before  were  encountered  on 
every  sea  now  vanished  from  the  ocean. 
In  1869  the  writer  was  attached  to  a frig- 
ate cruising  to  England,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Brazil,  a voyage  of  over  thirteen 
months,  during  which  we  met  one  Amer- 
ican flag— that  of  a small  fruiter  bound  to 
the  Levant. 

Our  lumber  trade  was  seized  by  Russia, 
our  cotton,  preferred  above  all  others,  was 
superseded  by  inferior  English  grades 
bearing  our  New  England  stamps  and 
trade-marks.  For  many  years  they  fur- 
nished agricultural  supplies,  though  far 
inferior  to  our  own,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day.  Germany  entered  the  trade 
with  small  wares  and  notions,  expanding 
it  to  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles. 
The. opportunities  for  trade  in  the  new 
South  American  markets  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  European  nations.  They 
heavily  subsidized  their  steamship  lines, 
and  competed  so  closely  that  our  one  line 
from  New  York  to  Rio  met  the  fate  of  its 
transatlantic  brothers,  and  went  out  of  ex- 
istence. In  1872  there  were  seventy  Eng- 
lish steamers  running  to  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  continuing  its  voyage 
through  the  straits  to  Valparaiso  and 
Callao.  In  spite  of  this  some  of  our  lost 
trade  was  recovered.  Raw  products,  such 
as  kerosene,  lumber,  and  resin,  so  mani- 
festly belonged  to  us  that  the  trade  re- 
turned and  met  with  little  competition. 
So  with  agricultural  products,  agricultur- 
al implements,  and  machinery;  but  the 
following  tables  show  how  far  we  are 
from  occupying  our  proper  position. 

Total  Commerce  ok  the  Three  Republics.* 


Nation. 

Total  F.xj»nrts. 

Total  Imports. 

Total  Commerce. 

A rjrciiLiiia  • 

$10 1.24*.  825 

$92,724,101 

$193,072,923 

Brazil  

149.911.000 

1*48  231.000 

273. 142.000 

(Trti&iifi  v. . . 

33  479.511 

23.800.870 

r»7.2i9.KSl 

Total 

$284,639,336 

S239.755.471 

$524,304,807 

* There  are  no  two  reports  that  agree  us  to  the 
imports  an<]  exports  of  the  three  countries.  The 
above,  if  not  absolutely  correct,  is  not  far  wrong. 


Total  Commerce  with  the  United  States. 


Nation. 

Exerts  to 

Uni Ual  States. 

Import*  train 
United  States. 

Total  Commerce. 

Argentina  . 

Brazil 

Uruguay. . . 

$7,675,270 

78,831,476 

2.099,648 

$4,455,600 

15,165.069 

1 1,262.001 

$12,130,870 
93,996  545 
3.961.649 

Total 

$89,206,394 

$20,882,670 

i $1 10.089.004 

Comparing  these  tables,  we  see  that  the 
value  of  our  exports  or  sales  to  the  three 
republics  amounts  in  round  numbers  to 
$21,000,000,  which  is  but  nine  per  cent, 
of  the  total  export  trade  of  $240,000,000, 
while  the  United  States  is  a purchaser  of 
nearly  one- third  of  their  total  exports,  or 
$89,000,000  out  of  a total  of  $285,000,000. 

Are  the  merchants  of  the  United  States 
content  to  receive  but  $21,000,000  of  the 
imports,  and  to  permit  a prize  of  $219,- 
000,000  yearly  to  go  to  other  countries, 
without  an  effort  to  compete?  South 
America  has  long  been  the  dumping- 
ground  for  the  refuse  manufactures  of 
Europe.  In  six  years’  service  on  that 
coast  I never  bought  an  imported  article 
on  shore  that  I could  not  have  duplicated 
at  home  with  a better  article  for  the  same 
money.  Our  manufactures  are  better 
than  the  European,  and  the  people  of 
South  America  know  it  and  want  them; 
but  before  any  marked  improvement  can 
be  made  there  must  be  a radical  change  in 
our  methods  of  placing  them  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  this  it  would  be  well  for  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  study  Ger- 
man methods,  that  nation  to-day  being 
the  most  aggressive  of  all  commercial  na- 
tions. By  means  of  commercial  museums 
at  home  and  the  permanent  exhibitions 
of  the  wrought-iron  industries  in  South 
America,  as  well  as  by  opening  chambers 
of  commerce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Montevideo,  she  has  increased 
her  trade  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 
last  five  years,  her  export  trade  being 
larger  than  ours  and  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  She  transports  her  own  goods 
and  transacts  business  through  her  own 
banks.  These  goods  are  manufactured 
for  special  markets  and  adapted  to  foreign 
requirements,  carefully  noting  the  taste  of 
the  locality  where  she  trades.  Her  credits 
are  made  on  the  most  satisfactory  terms. 
She  sends  capable  and  experienced  agents 
abroad  who  are  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage of  her  customers.  That  such  is 
the  correct  method  is  evidenced  by  the 
yearly  increase  of  her  volume  of  trade. 

Our  merchants  seem  to  regard  our 
ministers  and  consuls  as  national  trade 
agents,  through  whom  they  can  distribute 
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circulars,  carefully  written  in  English, 
with  price-lists  in  our  own  money.  One 
of  our  consuls  in  Brazil  complains  that 
merchants  send  circulars  printed  in  Span- 
ish, the  would-be  exporters  evidently  la- 
boring under  the  impression  that  Span- 
ish, not  Portuguese,  is  the  language  of 
the  country.  Of  course  these  circulars 
are  not  understood,  and  quickly  find  the 
waste-paper  basket.  Want  of  business 
houses,  banking  facilities,  and  direct  com- 
munication all  tend  against  us.  On  one 
occasion,  while  riding  across  the  pampas 
of  Uruguay  in  company  with  a merchant 
from  Montevideo,  and  noting  the  miles 
upon  miles  of  plain  wire  fencing  with 
which  the  country  seemed  to  be  netted, 
I asked  him  where  the  wire  came  from, 
and  he  replied,  “Belgium.”  And  when 
I again  asked  why  none  came  from  the 
United  States,  he  replied,  “Because  you 
have  no  agents  or  agencies,  and  probably 
do  not  care  for  the  trade.  The  wire,” 
he  continued,  “such  as  is  sent  to  us,  is 
very  poor,  can  hardly  stand  the  strain  of 
setting  up,  and  becomes  rotten  after  a 
short  period  of  use.”  Undoubtedly  the 
United  States  could  sell  immense  quanti- 
ties of  wire  had  they  samples  in  the  coun- 
try, with  energetic  agents  who  could  set 
up  here  and  there  a section  of  our  wire 
with  the  Belgian  and  German  fencing. 
It  would  quickly  show  its  superiority. 
Barbed  wire  has  no  sale.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Argentina  and  some  of  the  pas- 
toral provinces  of  Brazil.  In  1893  Bel- 
gium sold  to  Argentina  12,000,000  kilos, 
Germany  7,000,000,  and  Great  Britain 

2.000. 000.  The  United  States  sold  none. 
In  1894  Belgium  sold  17,000,000,  Germany 

9.000. 000,  England  1,800,000,  and  the 
United  States  two  hundred  kilos. 

One  of  our  consuls  to  Germany,  Mr. 
Monaghan,  who  is  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  aid  American  manufacturers,  reports 
that  American  barbed  wire  of  excellent 
quality  is  entering  Japan  through  Ger- 
man exporting  houses,  at  a lower  price 
than  they  can  manufacture  it.  Yet  the 
German  prefers  to  take  the  trouble  of 
exporting  our  wire  rather  than  that  we 
should  do  it  ourselves,  declaring  that  the 
trade  in  one  article  leads  to  another,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  their  advantage  that  the 
variety  of  our  exports  should  not  extend. 

Years  ago  the  water  for  watering  cattle 
was  “cinched”  or  hoisted  to  the  surface 
of  the  wells  by  horses, but  gradually  wind- 
mills are  going  up  on  the  estancias.  Those 


I saw  were  almost  invariably  of  European 
make.  I inquired  of  this  same  gentleman 
where  they  came  from,  and  pointing  over 
to  his  own, he  said, “That  is  American  and 
the  best  in  this  country,  costing  me  but 
little  more  than  the  others;  but  I knew  all 
about  them  before  I sent  my  order  home, 
and  could  afford  to  wait.  The  others 
could  not  and  would  not  buy  on  a trade 
circular.  Twould  be  like  buying  a pig 
in  the  poke.”  This  is  true  of  engines — 
portable  and  stationary — machines,  and 
motors.  The  Crocker  Wheeler  Electric 
Company  are  placing  agencies  in  Spanish 
American  countries,  a proper  step  to  take 
if  they  desire  the  trade. 

Buenos  Ayres,  with  its  population  of 

665,000,  Montevideo,  ninety  miles  across 
the  river,  with  226,000  more,  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, with  over  a half-million — centres  of 
immense  trade— are  rich  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  city  of  Montevideo  con- 
templates the  building  of  an  immense 
harbor  that  shall  convert  her  open  road- 
stead into  a protected  basin,  and  another 
at  Coronilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  is  a natural  port  for  the  exportation 
of  cattle.  If  these  valuable  contracts  are 
given  to  English  or  German  companies, 
all  the  material, engines, dredges,  etc., will 
be  supplied  from  England  or  Germany; 
if  to  American  companies,  then  these  will 
be  furnished  by  America.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  hundreds  of  contemplated  im- 
provements under  consideration  in  each 
of  the  three  republics. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  ambitious 
to  become  an  exporting  country,  but 
exports  will  be  limited  to  agricultural 
and  pastoral  products,  the  lack  of  coal 
and  iron  preventing  them  from  compet- 
ing with  America  and  Europe.  In  spite 
of  their  seventy  millions  of  sheep,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  famous  sea-island  cotton 
can  be  grown  in  Tucuraan,  Formosa,  and 
Paraguay,  they  can  never  supersede  the 
manufactured  foreign  article.  Should  pe- 
troleum ever  be  used  in  place  of  coal  as 
fuel,  they  might  partially  succeed,  but  our 
trade  with  South  America  would  greatly 
increase  in  value. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  while  attached 
to  a small  gunboat  cruising  on  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  Parana,  and  Uruguay  rivers, 
we  were  obliged  to  lajr  in  tinned  milk  and 
butter  sufficient  to  last  us  until  we  re- 
tured  to  Buenos  Ayres  or,  “The  Mount,”  as 
the  sailors  call  Montevideo;  for,  though 
we  were  constantly  within  sight  of  im- 
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mense  herds  of  cattle,  dairy  products  were 
unknown.  Then,  as  now,  in  the  large 
cities,  milch-cows  were  driven  from  door 
to  door,  and  the  milk  was  drawn  in  the 
presence  of  the  purchaser — a satisfactory 
proceeding  so  far  as  adulteration  was  con- 
cerned. Occasionally  on  the  chacras,  or 
small  farms,  some  milk  was  obtained,  the 
cream  of  which  was  put  into  a bladder, 
tied  at  the  end  of  a gaucho's  lariat,  and 
dragged  for  an  hour  or  so  over  the  pampas, 
until  thick  enough  to  make  pats  of  butter 
for  the  table. 

These  methods  are  of  the  past.  In  the 
Argentina  nearly  enough  cheese  and  but- 
ter are  made  to  supply  the  home  consump- 
tion. In  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
500  tons  of  butter  are  manufactured 
monthly,  which  employs  90  separators, 
and  400,000  litres  of  milk.  At  Carcaraha, 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  the  first  suc- 
cessful creamery  was  established  by  an 
American  — Major  James  — where  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cheese  and 
butter  is  carried  in  store,  subject  to  imme- 
diate demand.  He  has  greatly  improved 
the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  section  by  im- 
porting Jerseys,  increasing  the  pure  breed 
as  well  as  crossing  them  with  natives.  He 
has  also  a large  number  of  hogs,  which  he 
feeds  from  the  refuse  of  the  creamery,  and 
from  which  he  manufactures  sausages. 
Two  years  ago  he  had  on  his  estancia  2000 
head  of  improved  cattle.  His  butter, 
cheese,  and  sausages  have  the  same  reputa- 
tion in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  that  the 
productions  of  Deerfoot  and  other  fancy 
farms  have  with  us.  The  production  of 
sugar  in  the  western  provinces  is  30,000 
tons  in  excess  of  her  consumption.  In 
1895  Argentina  exported  to  Brazil  450,000 
live  sheep,  120,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the 
increase  in  her  exports  of  frozen  sheep  to 
Brazil  and  Europe  was  2,000,000  carcass- 
es. As  a wheat-grower  Argentina  stands 
third.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  yields  abun- 
dantly; but  it  is  subject  to  blights  from 
locusts  and  frosts.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
little  wheat  that  was  grown  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  was  threshed  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  the  half-wild  horses  of  the  pam- 
pas. Of  agricultural  implements  there  are 
in  Argentina  at  present  67,000  ploughs, 
14,000  harrows,  726  steam -threshers,  and 
1420  reaping-machines;  while  along  the 
river  front  of  Rosario,  called  the  “Chi- 
cago of  South  America, "are  seen  storage- 
houses  for  grain  and  elevators,  beneath 
which  are  steamers  and  sailing-vessels 
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loading  for  Brazil  or  Europe.  In  1894 
the  value  of  wheat  exported  amounted 
to  $2,000,000.  The  great  market  for  Ar- 
gentina's pastoral  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts is  Brazil,  where  she  bids  fair  to 
crowd  us  out  from  the  markets  on  the 
east  coast.  Grape -growing  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. In  the  exportation  of  hides,  the 
dry  go  to  the  United  States,  and  the  salt- 
ed to  Europe. 

But  for  every  single  product  lost  to  us 
a new  demand  presents  itself.  The  spe- 
cial breeding  of  cattle  calls  for  separate 
herding,  hence  more  fencing  and  a larger 
demand  for  wire.  This  is  a direct  result 
of  dairy  product;  so,  also,  does  it  cause  a 
greater  demand  for  machinery.  If  cot- 
ton-growing should  be  successful,  a mar- 
ket is  created  for  cotton-gins,  cotton- 
planters,  etc. 

An  old  California  miner, who  had  trav- 
elled in  South  America  and  South  Africa, 
told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  richer 
mining-fields  than  he  saw  in  the  Andean 
provinces.  These  un worked  mines  were 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Chile  and  Argentina — the  former 
state  well  knowing  their  location  and  fu- 
ture value  to  their  fortunate  possessors. 

Uruguay  and  Brazil  both  offer  the  same 
inducements  for  railroad  extensions  to 
their  mines.  Argentina  is  one-third  the 
area  of  the  United  States,  and  has  but 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  miles  of 
railroads.  American  locomotives  are 
much  preferred  to  English,  and,  no  doubt, 
by  a combination  of  manufacturers  of  roll- 
ing stock,  we  could  command  the  market. 

Coal  is  a large  factor  in  South  Ameri- 
can imports,  which  is  almost  entirely  in 
English  hands.  Four-fifths  of  the  coal 
which  Brazil  imports  comes  from  Eng- 
land,and  the  value  of  the  last  year's  im- 
portation to  Argentina  was  $7,100,000. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  coal  can  be 
shipped  from  the  United  States  as  cheap 
as  if  not  cheaper  than  from  England — the 
best  route  being  from  the  West  Virginian 
mines  to  Newport  News,  thence  south. 
During  the  Chilian  excitement  coal  for 
the  use  of  our  fleet  was  shipped  to  Monte- 
video, and  stored  by  Mr.  William  D.  Ev- 
ans, an  American  coal-merchant.  The  coal 
was  stored  on  one  of  the  small  islands  in 
the  roadstead,  the  United  States  paying 
for  discharging  the  cargo,  its  storage,  and 
again  for  lightering  it  to  our  men-of-war 
as  needed.  This  was  found  very  expen- 
sive. At  that  time  England  had  a yearly 
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contract  for  coal  at  forty  shillings  per 
ton.  The  contractor  was  obliged  to  have 
in  his  coal-shed  a certain  amount  of  coal 
on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  English  war- 
'ships,  which  amount  was  frequently  mea- 
sured by  order  of  the  English  admiral, 
and  a forfeit  exacted  if  the  pile  fell  short 
of  the  amount  agreed  upon.  In  the  event 
of  war,  a cable  despatch  would  quickly 
make  all  on  hand  the  property  of  Eng- 
land, and  therefore  could  not  be  declared 
contraband.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
English  coal-merchants  to  frustrate  the 
entrance  of  American  coal  in  this  market 
by  dropping  the  price  until  the  new-comer 
was  driven  out,  then  to  resume  the  old 
prices.  A strong  syndicate  that  could 
stand  the  reduction  of  the  price  for  a 
while,  assisted  by  any  coal  owned  by  our 
government,  would  soon  enter  the  market 
on  equal  terms,  at  least,  with  En gland. 
Her  export  of  coal  to  Argentina  almost 
equals  in  value  that  of  her  cotton  goods, 
which  in  1894  amounted  to  $8,000,000. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  Germany  has  en- 
croached upon  our  sewing-machine  trade. 
In  1893  the  United  States  sold  to  Argen- 
tina 5564,  and  Germany  10,767 — nearly 
double. 

I have  endeavored  to  show  that  our 
export  trade  with  the  three  republics  is 
confined  now,  or  soon  will  be,  to  manu- 
factures and  some  raw  products,  such  as 
kerosene,  resin,  and  lumber.  The  heavi- 
est items  in  manufactured  goods  that  are 
imported  by  them  are  cottons  and  wool- 
lens, sackcloth,  men's  garments,  iron  and 
its  manufactures — notably  wire  fencing, 
agricultural  implements,  and  machinery. 
Of  the  raw  products  mentioned  our  posi- 
tion in  the  market  is  satisfactory,  but  in 
manufactured  articles  we  are  far  behind. 
How  to  obtain  our  share  of  this  trade  is 
a problem  that  our  exporters  must  solve. 
There  are  some  conditions  that  operate  in 
our  favor,  but  far  more  against  us.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  great 
commercial  nations  that  has  no  depart- 
ment of  commerce.  We  need  that  as 
much  as  a department  of  agriculture. 
The  most  important  step  looking  to  the 
extension  of  our  foreign  trade  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Philadelphia  museums. 
Although  modelled  from  similar  institu- 
tions in  England,  Germany,  and  France, 
they  far  exceed  them  in  scope  and  utility; 
and  the  older  institutions  are  watching 
them  jealously,  although  admiring  them 
without  stint.  They  are  of  incalculable 


benefit  both  to  the  exporter  and  the  im- 
porter. Professor  Nelson,  with  his  corps 
of  energetic  and  able  assistants,  is  untir- 
ing, with  his  immense  supply  of  material 
and  data,  in  furnishing  detailed  informa- 
tion to  all  who  may  approach  him  either 
in  person  or  by  letter.  They  are  not  a 
private  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  a few, 
but  a State  and  municipal  organization.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  institutions  will 
spring  up  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  our 
ministers  and  consuls  to  these  republics. 
The  present  minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  Hon.  W.  I.  Buchanan, 
and  our  consuls  to  Rosario  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  Mr.  E.  L.  Baker  and  son,  are  in  the 
most  perfect  touch  with  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  accredited.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Schramm,  of  Monte- 
video ; our  ministers  to  Uruguay  and 
Brazil;  and  the  consuls  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  Santos,  Pernambuco,  Pari,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Fishback  (at  present  Inspector  of  South 
American  Consulates),  the  visit  of  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants  was  ar- 
ranged and  carried  out,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  na- 
tions concerned — opening  new  avenues  of 
trade  or  expanding  them  on  the  old  lines. 
The  reports  from  the  legations  and  con- 
sulates abound  with  valuable  suggestions 
looking  to  the  increase  of  our  trade,  which, 
if  followed  by  our  importers  and  export- 
ers, will  result  in  great  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  the  United  States.  It  has 
always  been  our  custom  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
service,  but  other  nations  regard  them 
differently.  They  certainly  show  a most 
commendable  zeal  where  our  interests  are 
at  stake,  and  many  of  them  earn  over  and 
over  again  the  insignificant  salaries  they 
draw.  As  the  highest  sea-pay  of  one  of 
our  admirals  on  a foreign  station  is  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  allowed  as  table- 
money  for  an  English  admiral,  and  the 
former  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  live 
in  the  style  befitting  the  representative 
of  a powerful  nation  like  the  United 
States,  so  also  do  our  ministers  and  con- 
suls find  themselves  similarly  placed;  yet 
their  duties  are  performed  as  well  as  if 
not  better  than  those  of  their  foreign  col- 
leagues. 

One  great  advantage  that  the  European 
merchants  enjoy  is  regular  steam  conuec- 
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tions  between  them  and  the  South  Amer- 
ican markets.  Not  only  do  they  trans- 
port their  own  goods,  but  ours  and 
those  of  the  three  southern  republics  as 
well.  Of  these  European  carriers,  Great 
Britain,  as  usual,  has  the  lion's  share. 
She  has  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
of  Argentina,  and  the  United  States  has 
nine  per  cent.  — the  two  amounting  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  imports.  Of 
steamers  entering  from  and  clearing  for 
the  United  States,  averaging  from  sixty 
to  seventy  each  year,  not  one  carries  the 
American  flag.  Several  of  the  European 
lines  are  subsidized  by  Brazil.  They  are 
obliged  to  maintain  a regular  schedule  of 
arrivals  and  departures,  and  to  run  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  The  three  freight  lines 
from  New  York  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  namely,  the  Norton,  Prince,  and 
Lamport  and  Holt,  have  done  much  to 
stimulate  trade;  but  their  arrivals  and 
departures  are  irregular.  The  Red  Cross 
line  to  North  Brazil  receives  a subsidy 
from  that  government.  Of  the  whole 
volume  of  trade  to  and  from  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  valued  at  $94,000,000, 
only  one-twentieth  is  carried  on  sailing- 
ships  flying  our  flag. 

When  Admiral  Benbam  cleared  for  ac- 
tion and  lined  up  his  squadron  in  front  of 
the  Brazilian  rebel  fleet,  under  Saldanha 
da  Gama,  demanding  unrestricted  trade 
with  the  only  government  that  we  as  well 
as  all  other  nations  recognized  as  the  law- 
ful one,  he  freed  but  five  of  our  ships,  and 
incidentally  one  hundred  European  steam- 
ers and  sailing-ships— these  being  the  to- 
tal number  of  ships  arriving  in  the  sixty 
days  of  blockade  — yet  of  her  total  ex- 
ports we  had  bought  $79,000,000  out  of 
$150,000,000,  and  of  the  whole  commerce, 
amounting  to  $273,000,000,  the  total  trade 
with  the  United  States  in  imports  and 
exports  was  $94,000,000.  Of  the  coffee 
crop  of  1894,  amounting  to  642,000,000 
pounds,  the  United  States  took  424,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  sixty-six  per  cent.  Of  her 
total  imports,  $123,000,000,  we  supply  less 
than  one-twelfth.  This  would  appear  an 
excellent  field  for  reciprocity  based  on  the 
amount  of  our  exports  to  Brazil,  with  the 
list  of  Brazilian  articles  benefiting  by  the 
treaty  constantly  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  our  exports  to  Bra- 
zil. This  should  be  followed  by  direct 
steamship  lines,  with  liberal  subsidies  not 
to  be  withdrawn  until  the  lines  are  well 
established. 


At  present  all  our  business  with  these 
countries  is  transacted  through  foreign 
mercantile  houses  and  banks.  With  a 
total  trade  of  $110,000,000,  there  is  hard- 
ly a distinctively  American  house  in  the 
three  republics — not  one  in  Buenos  Ay- 
res, and  but  one  in  Montevideo,  con- 
nected with  the  leather  trust  here.  All 
of  our  business  must  of  necessity  be 
transacted  through  foreign  houses  and 
banks,  mostly  English,  who  do  not  fail 
to  exact  a liberal  percentage.  An  in- 
ternational American  bank,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rio  or  Buenos  Ayres  and 
branches  in  the  principal  cities,  would 
greatly  facilitate  trade.  A business  house 
modelled  after  the  China  and  Japan  Trad- 
ing Company  in  the  far  East  would  be  an 
excellent  means  of  placing  our  goods  in 
the  hands  of  South  American  importers. 
A house  of  samples  has  been  suggested, 
where  our  goods  would  be  constantly  on 
view.  To  this  house  should  be  attached 
American  commercial  agents  of  our  large 
exporting  firms.  These  agents  should  be 
thoroughly  posted  as  to  their  own  goods 
and  those  of  their  European  competitors; 
should  study  the  needs  of  the  market,  and 
keep  the  home  office  constantly  informed 
of  any  fluctuations  in  the  market  by  cable 
or  direct  steamship  line.  The  tariff  of  the 
country  wherein  they  operate  should  be 
carefully  studied  also,  as  well  as  the  best 
and  most  advantageous  methods  of  pack- 
ing their  wares  for  the  long  ocean  voyage 
through  the  tropics.  Above  all,  these 
agents  should  speak  French  and  Spanish 
fluently,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  drum  up  trade. 

Our  system  of  credits  is  against  us. 
The  South  American  merchants  are  ac- 
customed to  an  allowance  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days  from  date  of  invoice,  instead 
of  drafts  against  bills  of  lading  The  ad- 
vantage of  an  American  bank  is  that  it 
could  arrange  for  these  credits.  Eng- 
land's anxiety  to  increase  her  trade  is  ev- 
idence that  such  credits  may  be  allowed 
with  safety. 

Americans  should  do  business  for 
Americans.  It  is  said  that  “ there  is  no 
sentiment  in  trade,”  which  is  true;  for 
where  sentiment  clashes  with  individual 
interests,  sentiment  goes  to  the  wall.  Ex- 
perience, however,  shows  that,  with  all 
things  equal,  Englishmen  prefer  to  sell 
Engl  ish  goods ; Frenchmen,  French  goods ; 
and  Germans,  German  goods.  Unless 
there  are  weighty  reasons  against  it,  it  is 
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always  understood  that  English  houses 
get  no  share  in  a contract  given  to  Ger- 
mans, and  vice  versa. 

The  United  States  were  never  in  a bet- 
ter position  to  strengthen  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  South  America  than  at  present. 
The  similarity  of  our  governments  and 
the  change  in  our  diplomatic  policy  tow- 
ards them  have  strengthened  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  rehabilitation  of  our  navy 
has  dispelled  the  idea  that  they  held  of 
us  when,  for  twenty  years,  they  saw  no- 
thing but  the  most  antiquated  armaments 
and  old  wooden  hulks  to  represent  our 
sea-power.  We  were  looked  down  upon 
by  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil — the  first 
two  especially— as  they  possessed  a fieet 
of  modern  ships  of  the  very  latest  design. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  thirteen  white 
ships  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South 
America  after  the  Baltimore  incident 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  northern  republic,  show- 
ing them  the  advantage  of  our  friendship 
and  alliance. 

Benham’s  action  in  the  harbor  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  upholding  the  present  gov- 
ernment, and  accentuating  the  fact  that 
Mello’s  fleet  had  no  recognized  status, was 
extremely  gratifying  to  the  Brazilians. 
Unquestionably  at  that  time  we  were 
their  only  friends.  The  men-of-war  of 
other  nationalities  were  desirous  of  re-es- 
tablishing the  monarchy,  and  upheld  its 
representative,  Saldanha  da  Gama,  as  far 
as  possible. 

So  also  in  our  stand  regarding  Eng- 
land’s encroachment  on  Venezuelan  soil. 
It  has  not  only  resulted  in  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  the  Venezuelan  people,  but  of 
all  the  South  American  republics,  who 
look  upon  us  as  their  natural  protector. 

The  present  administration,  by  its  clear- 
sighted foreign  policy,  has  placed  the 
United  States  high  in  the  Council  of  Na- 
tions, and  with  no  uncertain  voice  has  pro- 
claimed the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a princi- 


ple of  international  law  which  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  Europe  has  conceded. 
The  new  administration  comes  into  power 
pledged  to  protect  our  industries,  and  de- 
clares that  there  shall  be  no  debasement 
of  the  currency  nor  impairment  of  the 
country’s  credit.  Our  navy  is  to  be  fur- 
ther strengthened,  and  the  scheme  of 
coast  protection  hastened  to  completion. 

Trade,  commerce,  and  naval  power 
march  hand  in  hand,  being  mutually  de- 
pendent. Great  Britain’s  powerful  fleet, 
manned  by  100,000  British  sailors,  is  the 
fighting  brother  of  her  immense  mercan- 
tile marine,  that  employs  155,000  more, 
only  30,000  of  whom  are  foreigners.  The 
world  is  lost  in  wonder  that  a small  group 
of  islands,  not  exceeding  in  extent  one- 
half  of  our  State  of  Texas,  should  hold 
sway  over  500,000,000  human  beings  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  was  done 
by  the  valor  of  her  sailors,  the  foresight 
of  her  merchants,  and  the  skill  of  her 
diplomats.  Not  a market  in  the  world 
was  opened  but  her  ships  swarmed  into 
its  harbors,  placing  her  articles  first  in  the 
field,  where,  once  established,  they  re- 
mained. Other  countries  may  have  open- 
ed the  country  to  trade,  as  we  did  with 
Japan  and  Korea,  or  may  have  occupied 
the  ground,  as  did  Spain  in  South  and 
Central  America,  the  French  and  Portu- 
guese in  India,  but  no  sooner  was  the 
market  opened  and  proved  favorable 
than  her  diplomats  proceeded  to  grant 
every  necessary  concession  to  aid  her 
ships  and  merchants,  in  this  way  gaining 
control  of  the  market,  if  not  actually  oc- 
cupying the  country.  We  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  use  her  experience  in  shaping 
our  future  policy  in  the  revival  of  our 
commerce  and  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade.  By  these  means  we  shall  greatly 
add  to  our  naval  as  well  as  mercantile 
power,  and  train  up  a body  of  seamen 
that  in  time  of  need  will  defend  our  West- 
ern continent  against  European  encroach 
men  is. 


BENEATH  THE  RAINBOW. 

BY  FIONA  MACLEOD. 

IT  is  not  Love  that  gives  the  clearest  sight — 
For  out  of  bitter  tears,  and  tears  unshed, 
Riseth  the  Rainbow  of  Sorrow  overhead, 

And  ’neatli  the  Rainbow  is  the  clearest  light. 
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THE  GREEN  COLOR  OF  PLANTS. 


BY  D.  T.  MAC  DOUGAL. 


THE  yearly  miracle  of  the  appearance 
of  innumerable  shades  and  hues  of 
green  in  awakening  vegetation  exerts  a 
mysterious  influence,  amounting  to  a fas- 
cination, over  the  human  race — a fasci- 
nation made  strong  by  the  inherited  ex- 
perience of  untold  generations  of  forest- 
dwelling ancestors,  • reaching  backward 
across  the  entire  present  geologic  period, 
and  which  grows  in  intensity  as  we  creep 
from  the  creation  to  the  millennium. 

Our  vague  and  emotional  inherited  in- 
terest in  the  annual  revivification  of  the 
vegetable  world  becomes  vividly  intense 
and  direct,  however,  when  it  is  learned 
that  the  universal  blush  of  green  is  due 
to  the  most  important  coloring  substance 
in  the  world —chlorophyl.  It  is  literally 
true  that  the  existence  of  every  living 
thing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  ultimate- 
ly dependent  upon  the  activity  of  plant- 
green. 

The  actual  conditions  are  as  follows: 
The  elements  which  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  protoplasm  are  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  phosphorus. 
These  elements  are  found  in  the  form  of 
free  gases  or  simple  compounds  in  the 
soil  and  atmosphere,  and  cannot  be  used 
by  protoplasm  until  built  up  into  the  form 
of  complex  compounds.  The  construc- 
tion of  compounds  indispensable  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants  and  animals  does  not 
result  from  mere  proximity  of  elements, 
since  those  most  highly  desirable  are 
chemically  inactive  to  one  another,  and 
will  unite  only  under  influence  of  en- 
ergy  from  without.  The  substances  are 
selected  and  absorbed  in  their  elemental 
condition  by  the  plants,  and  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  the  cell,  glowing  with  potentiality 
absorbed  from  sunlight,  are  fused  togeth- 
er and  made  ready  for  assimilation  by 
protoplasm. 

The  most  important  synthetic  process 
is  that  which  results  in  the  formation  of 
carbo  hydrates  from  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  If  this  process  were  carried  on 
by  means  of  energy  furnished  by  the 
activity  of  protoplasm,  the  expenditure 
entailed  would  overbalance  the  benefits 
gained  by  the  assimilation  of  the  sub- 
stances formed.  It  is  clearly  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  organism  must  receive 


energy  from  some  external  source,  and 
must  be  able  to  convert  this  energy  into 
the  forms  necessary  to  promote  chemical 
synthesis.  Sunlight  is  a universal  source 
of  energy,  and  green  plants  are  the  only 
organisms  capable  of  converting  its  rays 
into  available  energy.  The  transforma- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  chlorophyl. 

It  is  true  that  a few  of  the  lower  forms, 
inclusive  of  the  “sulphur”  and  “iron” 
bacteria  among  plants,  and  some  of  the 
lower  forms  among  animals,  are  able  to 
accomplish  the  construction  of  carbo-hy- 
drates, but  the  total  result  of  their  activi- 
ty is  infinitely  unimportant,  and  is  doubt- 
less at  the  cost  of  energy  furnished  by 
complex  compounds  derived  from  other 
plants  and  animals. 

Animals  and  non-green  plants  are  there- 
fore dependent,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  substances  formed  by  the  green 
plants  for  their  food.  This  physiological 
characteristic  has  led  a recent  German 
writer  to  classify  the  fungi  (mushrooms, 
toadstools,  moulds,  etc.)  among  animals 
— a classification  that  would  work  further 
privation  to  the  vegetarian  if  seriously 
accepted. 

The  action  of  chlorophyl  may  best  be 
understood  when  its  physical  properties 
are  demonstrated.  In  order  to  do  this,  a 
solution  of  the  substance  is  obtained  by 
placing  a gramme  of  chopped  leaves  of 
geranium  or  grass  in  a few  cubic  centi- 
metres of  alcohol  for  an  hour.  The  so- 
lution will  be  a bright,  clear  green  color; 
and  when  the  vessel  containing  it  is  held 
in  such  a manner  that  the  sunlight  is 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
it  will  appear  blood-red,  due  to  its  prop- 
erty of  fluorescence  — that  of  changing 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  them  coincide  with  those  of  the 
red  end.  It  is  by  examination  of  light 
which  has  passed  through  a solution  of 
chlorophyl,  however,  that  the  greatest 
insight  into  its  physical  properties  may 
be  obtained.  If  such  a ray  is  passed 
through  a prism  and  spread  upon  a 
screen,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are  sev- 
eral intervals  or  dark  bands  in  the  spec- 
trum. The  rays  which  would  have  occu- 
pied these  spaces  have  been  absorbed  by 
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tlie  chlorophyl  and  converted  into  heat 
and  other  forms  of  energy.  This  energy 
is  directly  available  to  the  protoplasm 
containing  the  chloropbyl.  As  a neces- 
sary concomitant  of  its  properties,  chloro- 
phyl  is  usually  only  to  be  found  in  or- 
gans exposed  to  the  light.  It  would  be 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous  elsewhere, 
as  it  disintegrates  in  darkness  into  sub- 
stances hurtful  to  the  organism.  It  is 
found  in  greatest  quantity  in  leaves,  in 
layers  of  special  cells  beneath  the  epider- 
mis. It  is  not  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  cell,  but  occurs  in  the  masses 
of  protoplasm  which  the  botanist  terms 
chloroplasts.  The  chloroplasts  are  sponge- 
like  structures,  and  the  chloropbyl  is  to 
be  found  in  solution  in  an  oil  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  protoplasmic  sponge. 

Chloropbyl  is  an  extremely  complex 
substance,  and  correspondingly  unstable. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  chemist  extracts  it 
from  the  plant  in  the  attempt  to  make  an 
analysis,  disintegration  sets  in,  and  he  is 
no  longer  dealing  with  chloropbyl,  but 
with  the  substances  derived  from  it  by 
decomposition.  Investigation  upon  the 
nature  and  activity  of  plant -green  lias 
been  in  progress  more  than  a century, 
yet  its  exact  chemical  composition  is  un- 
known. It  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  magnesium,  and  phos- 
phorus, but  the  proportions  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  of  each  element  in  the 
molecule  of  chloropbyl  have  not  been  ex- 
actly ascertained. 

The  beautiful  and  striking  colors  of  au- 
tumnal foliage  are  due  in  greater  part  to 
the  substances  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  chloropbyl.  The  many  thou- 
sand tints  of  green  leaves  are  due  to  a 
number  of  causes.  In  some  instances 
the  outer  layers  of  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  or 
merely  the  walls  of  the  cells,  may  contain 
coloring  matter.  The  number  and  size 
of  the  chloroplasts,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  chloropbyl,  may  be  greater  in 
some  leaves  than  in  others.  Besides,  the 
chloroplasts  may  be  moved  about  in  the 
cell  and  their  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  altered,  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  lines  perpendicular  or  broadside  to  the 
surface.  In  this  manner  the  infinite  and 
elusive  variations  of  color,  so  fascinating 
to  the  lover  of  nature,  are  produced  in 
vegetation.  The  color  of  a leaf  may  vary 
momentarily  throughout  the  entire  day, 
as,  indeed,  does  that  of  the  entire  land- 
scape before  the  puzzled  artist. 


The  cell  sap  which  bathes  the  chloro- 
plasts in  the  leaves  contains  carbon  diox- 
ide absorbed  from  the  air.  When  the  sun 
shines  upon  a leaf  the  rays  pass  through 
the  epidermis  and  penetrate  the  cells  con- 
taining the  chloroplasts.  The  chlorophyl 
converts  a large  proportion  of  the  light 
into  heat  aud  other  forms  of  energy. 
With  this  energy  as  a motive  power  the 
protoplasm  of  the  chloroplast  withdraws 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  sur- 
rounding cell  sap,  and  combines  them  in 
such  manner  that  a substance  known  as 
formic  aldehyde  is  formed,  and  oxygen  is 
liberated.  In  a second  stage  the  atoms 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  six 
molecules  of  formic  aldehyde  are  rear- 
ranged in  one  complex  molecule,  forming 
sugar,  from  which  other  carbo-hydrates 
are  easily  derived.  Protoplasm  may  not 
be  formed  from  sugar  alone,  since  nitro- 
gen is  a very  important  constituent  of 
living  substances.  It  is  probable  that 
nitrogenous  substances  are  sometimes 
formed  by  a variation  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  process  described  above,  by  which 
nitrogen  is  substituted  for  oxygen  in  the 
molecule  of  formic  aldehyde.  Such  a 
substitution  would  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid.  #The  recent 
discovery  of  this  deadly  acid  in  the  leaves 
of  a tropical  palm  lends  favor  to  the  hy- 
pothesis. It  may  be  formed  in  every  green 
leaf,  but,  like  the  earlier  substances  in  the 
synthesis  of  sugar,  may  undergo  instant 
transformation,  and  thus  escape  detection. 

The  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air  and  the  excretion  of  oxygen  by 
vegetation  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  op- 
posite process  in  animals,  and  hence  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  remains 
unchanged. 

On  account  of  the  great  instability  of 
chlorophyl  it  slowly  disintegrates  during 
the  absorption  of  light.  The  disintegra- 
tion is  due  particularly  to  the  blue-violet 
rays.  Ordinarily  it  is  rebuilt  as  fast  as 
broken  down.  If,  however,  chlorophyl 
and  the  leaf  containing  it  are  exposed  to 
light  of  such  intensity  that  the  chlorophyl 
is  decomposed  faster  than  it  can  be  re- 
built, then  damage  must  ensue,  which,  if 
sufficiently  extensive,  will  result  in  the 
death  of  the  leaf.  The  intensity  of  the 
light  which  induces  a maximum  of  activ- 
ity in  any  plant,  and  which  it  may  receive 
without  damage,  is  determined  by  its  spe- 
cific constitution.  The  light  falling  on  a 
plant  in  an  open  plain  during  twenty-four 
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hours  ranges  from  almost  total  darkness 
to  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  va- 
ries almost  momentarily.  As  an  adjust- 
ment to  this  condition,  many  plants  are 
able  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  light 
impinging  on  the  chlorophyl  - bearing 
masses  of  protoplasm  by  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leaves,  and  consequently  the 
angle  at  which  the  rays  strike  the  cells. 
In  others,  in  which  this  movement  is  not 
possible — such,  for  example,  as  the  leaf- 
like duckweeds  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  water — the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
regulated  by  alterations  in  the  position 
and  distance  of  the  chlorophyl  from  the 
surface  of  the  organ.  In  many  plants 
growing  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  sun  a 
thickened  cuticle  or  a heavy  coat  of  hairs 
servos  as  a protection.  Still  another  and 
very  efficient  means  of  reduction  of  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  offered  by  the 
deposition  of  red  or  blue  coloring  matter 
in  the  cells  or  walls  of  the  outer  layers  of 
the  leaf.  During  the  passage  of  light 
through  these  layers  the  blue-violet  rays 
are  absorbed,  and  the  destructive  power  of 
those  allowed  to  pass  into  the  chlorophyl- 
bearing  cells  is  much  lessened.  On  the 
other  hand,  plants  living  in  shaded  places 
have  the  outer  cells  in  the  form  of  lenses, 
which  collect  the  feeble  rays  and  focus 
them  upon  the  chloroplasts,  thus  making 
a much  larger  proportion  of  the  energy 
present  available  for  building  up  food. 

It  is  a notable  fact  that  plants  thrive 
in  an  atmosphere  containing  a much 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  than 
is  contained  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
present  time.  Normal  air  contains  but 
one-twenty-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  this 
gas,  and  the  food-forming  power  of  the 
plant  is  greatest  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining two  hundred  times  as  much,  sev- 


en to  ten  per  cent,  by  volume.  The  pow- 
er of  using  larger  proportions  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  doubtless  acquired  iu  an  ear- 
lier geologic  period,  and  was  adapted  to 
the  conditions  then  prevalent. 

The  botanist  finds  himself  lost  in  a 
maze  of  conjecture  if  he  endeavors  to 
trace  backward  the  development  of  plants 
and  determine  the  point  at  which  they 
gained  the  power  to  form  chlorophyl. 
It  is  certain  that  the  simpler  ancestral 
forms,  which  consisted  of  undifferentiated 
masses  of  protoplasm,  were  not  able  to 
construct  and  maintain  a substance  so 
complex  and  unstable  as  chlorophyl. 
The  advent  of  this  substance  into  the 
living  world  marked  the  attainment  of  a 
comparatively  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment. A tinge  of  probability  lends  itself 
to  the  theory  that  the  protoplasm  of  all 
simple  organisms  which  existed  in  a far- 
distant  age  of  the  world’s  history  was 
able  to  accomplish  the  synthesis  of  com- 
plex from  simple  compounds,  and  that 
the  “sulphur”  and  “iron”  bacteria  are 
• but  remnants  of  this  primitive  physio- 
logical type. 

Still  another  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
the  presence  of  chlorophyl  in  a number 
of  the  lower  forms  of  animals  — a fact 
which  renders  the  task  of  making  cate- 
gorical distinctions  between  plants  and 
animals  still  more  difficult.  The  chlo- 
rophyl is  not  found  in  the  organisms 
where  the  two  kingdoms  meet,  but  oc- 
curs in  animals  which  have  attained  a 
comparatively  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, such  as  the  vorticella  and  the  fresh- 
water sponges.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
chloroplasts  in  these  animals  are  descend 
ed  from  others  derived  from  unicellular 
plants  captured  by  the  animals  iu  an 
earlier  stage  of  their  development. 


ED  I TO  R'5  5TG  D V . 


Everybody  loves  gold,  if  he  says 

he  loves  silver,  he  loves  it  for  the 
amount  of  gold  it  will  bring.  It  has 
always  been  so,  in  primitive  times,  in 
civilized  times,  in  all  nations  and  tribes. 
Gold  is  sucli  a rich,  attractive  metal; 
there  is  something  satisfactory  in  its 
weight,  in  its  fine  grain,  and  its  color  is 


captivating.  It  was  no  doubt  this  admira- 
tion of  it.  the  love  for  it  as  an  ornament, 
so  universal,  that  led  to  its  use  as  money, 
as  a standard  of  value  in  settling  balances. 
Always  it  had  this  value,  and  long  before 
it  was  coined  it  had  this  office.  After  it 
was  coined  it  still  wrent  by  weight.  A 
certain  value,  of  course,  was  attached  to 
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the  gold  daric.  to  the  stater  (standard)  of 
Philip,  but  a payment  of  any  consider- 
able amount  was  weighed  out.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  the  ancient 
Greek  gold  stater  and  the  daric  stood,  as 
they  stand  now,  for  about  the  weight  of  an 
English  pound  or  sovereign.  Its  pur- 
chasing power  was  then,  of  course,  much 
greater,  but  the  representative  gold  coin 
in  all  ages  has  been  of  about  that  size 
and  weight. 

These  exquisitely  beautiful  gold  coins 
of  Greece  and  Persia  and  Macedonia  were 
probably  not  circulated  as  we  now  use 
coin,  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  small  daily 
transactions.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  for  that  purpose,  and  immense 
quantities  of  them  have  been  found  that 
are  unworn.  The  figures  and  faces  on 
these  were  in  high  relief,  and  most  del- 
icately and  artistically  worked.  They 
could  not  be  piled  one  upon  another,  and 
their  beauty  would  have  been  lost,  as  well 
as  their  intrinsic  value,  if  they  had  been 
subjected  to  much  rubbing.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  our  modern  coins  artistic 
and  beautiful,  because  they  must  have 
smooth  surfaces,  machinelike  regularity, 
and  contain  no  fine  lines  that  are  not 
protected  by  heavy  raised  lines.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  stater  and  the 
daric  were  hoarded,  kept  in  public  and 
private  treasuries,  and  paid  out  in  quanti- 
ty. In  times  when  there  were  no  banks 
or  safe  deposits  it  was  the  practice  to 
bury  money,  and  large  hoards  of  gold 
coins  come  to  light  from  time  to  time. 

One  cannot  help  speculating  upon  the 
amount  of  gold  that  must  have  been 
coined  before  the  Christian  era,  although 
coinage  began  only  about  five  centuries 
before.  There  is  every  evidence  that  gold 
was  plentiful  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
that  the  hunger  for  it  was  as  great  as  it 
is  now.  It  was  used  more  liberally  than 
now  for  ornament  and  decoration.  The 
early  Pharaohs,  in  their  southern  raids, 
gathered  gold  from  the  Soudan,  and  they 
worked  gold-mines  in  Punt,  on  .the  bor- 
der of  the  present  Abyssinia.  The  Chal- 
deans were  in  possession  of  it  in  large 
quantities  very  early;  and  when  the 
Egyptians  overran  Mesopotamia,  some 
sixteen  hundred  years  B.C.,  they  found 
an  ostentatious  luxury  and  a civilization 
in  this  direction  eclipsing  their  own;  they 
got  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  orna- 
ments, gold  bowls  and  plate,  gold  chariots, 


and  chariots  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver,  gold  horse- trappings,  utensils  of 
temples,  and  solid  gold  sheets  covering 
doors,  altars, enriching  palaces,  and  buried 
in  tombs.  The  amount  of  gold  in  use  in 
the  arts  and  used  for  barbaric  display  was 
enormous. 

It  is  related  that  about  355  B.c.  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  Crenides,  and  named  it 
Philippi.  This  gave  him  possession  of 
gold-mines  which  Diodorus  says  yielded 
him  an  annual  revenue  of  one  thousand 
talents,  or  about  $1,218,750  in  our  money ; 
but  it  is  added  that  the  amount  was  vastly 
more.  This  mine  is  not  worked  or  known 
now. 

Where  did  all  this  gold  come  from  ? 
Where  did  the  Jews  get  the  enormous 
amounts  that  they  contributed  from  time 
to  time  to  their  temples,  and  which  they 
were  forced  to  pay  in  ransoms  and  trib- 
utes? One  time  and  another  they  were 
not  only  conquered  and  spoiled,  but  dis- 
persed and  utterly  4 * cleaned  out/’  and 
yet  shortly  after  they  produced  gold  in 
incredible  sums.  All  the  Old  Testament 
has  a golden  hue.  In  the  description  of 
Eden,  before  Adam  was  put  into  it,  gold 
is  mentioned  as  something  good  — the 
river  Pison  “compasseth  the  whole  land 
of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold;  and  the 
gold  of  that  land  is  good.”  When  Moses 
spoiled  the  Midianites,  there  was  put  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  of  jewels  of 
gold,  chains,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  tablets, 
to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels.  It  is 
stated  in  Chronicles  that  David  said  he 
had  laid  up  for  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple by  his  son  Solomon  one  hundred 
thousand  talents  of  gold  and  a thousand 
thousand  talents  of  silver.  Reckoning 
the  Hebrew  talent  at  $17,400,  this  would 
make  the  vast  sum  of  $1,740,000,000  in 
gold.  This  amount  is  so  large  that 
some  commentators  have  thought  that 
some  smaller  talent  than  the  Hebrew  was 
here  meant,  but  in  most  other  places  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  Hebrew  talent  is 
used.  Again  and  again  was  the  Jewish 
treasury  plundered,  and  the  rich  men 
were  stripped  of  all  their  money,  but  still 
treasure  of  gold  was  always  fortli-coming 
for  the  use  of  the  Temple  or  for  a ransom. 
In  the  Maccabees  we  read  that  Heliodorus 
demanded  out  of  the  Temple  the  two  hun- 
dred talents  of  gold  which  was  money 
laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fa- 
therless children.  Menelaus  stole  out  of 
the  Temple  vessels  of  gold,  and  gave  some 
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of  them  to  Andronicus,  and  some  he  sold 
into  Tyrus  and  the  cities  round  about. 
Antiochus  carried  out  of  the  Temple  a 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  talents.  Ni- 
canor  undertook  to  make  so  much  money 
of  the  captured  Jews  as  should  defray  the 
tribute  of  two  thousand  talents  which  the 
king  was  to  pay  to  the  Romans;  and  he 
proclaimed  a sale  of  captive  Jews  at  the 
rate  of  fourscore  and  ten  bodies  for  one 
talent.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  in  the 
end  Judas  Maccabaeus  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
ungodly  Nicanor  and  hung  it  on  a tower. 
“Thus  went  it  with  Nicanor, ” the  rapa- 
cious plunderer  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
chronicler  rejoices  in  a good  end  of  his 
story:  “for  a~5  it  is  hurtful  to  drink  wine 
or  water  alone,  and  as  wine  mingled  with 
water  is  pleasant  and  delighteth  the  taste, 
even  so  speech  finely  framed  delighteth 
the  ears  of  them  that  read  the  story.” 

Altogether  we  get  an  impression  in  all 
ancient  history  of  gold  in  such  vast  quan- 
tity that  we  must  conclude  that  much  of 
it  which  was  used  in  ornament  and  coined 
is  now  buried  in  the  earth.  Much  of  it 
was  hidden,  and  lost  by  the  death  of  the 
owner.  We  like  to  read  about  the  dis- 
covery of  any  of  it,  and  even  of  the  search 
for  it.  “A  pot  of  gold ! ” What  a stim- 
ulating phrase  that  still  is!  Many  people 
would  rather  find  it  than  make  it.  The 
delight  in  this  metal  is  not  less  now  than 
it  was  formerly,  but  yet  a change  has 
come  over  us,  both  in  real  life  and  in  fic- 
tion. We  do  not  hear  so  much  of  the 
miser  who  “gloats”  over  a bag  of  gold, 
liking  to  run  his  hands  into  it  and  let  the 
coin  thrill  his  skinny  fingers.  The  miser 
is  rather  apt  now  to  fondle  his  box  of 
Bonds,  Deeds,  and  Securities.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  living  anywhere  now  a “Miss 
Kilmansegg  with  her  Golden  Leg,”  but 
no  one,  except  an  official  keeper  of  a mass 
of  it,  ever  looks  at  a piece  of  gold  without 
a peculiar  pleasure.  Gold  has  played  the 
mischief  in  the  world  quite  as  much  as 
Love,  but  it  keeps  its  fascination. 

If. 

The  pastime  of  flying  kites  is  not  so 
much  indulged  in,  except  in  Wall  Street, 
as  it  might  be  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
It  is  an  inspiring  if  not  a noble  occupa- 
tion, this  attempt  to  put  ourselves  in  con- 
nection with  that  which  is  above  us — with 
regions  beyond  our  reach.  It  is  much 
more  uplifting  and  inspiring  than  going 
in  the  other  direction — that  is,  digging  in 
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the  ground.  Going  into  mines  and  seek- 
ing for  hidden  treasures  with  a spade  has 
something  sordid  about  it,  something  like- 
ly to  give  an  earthly  taint  to  character, 
however  we  may  try  to  elevate  it  with 
legends  and  poetic  myths.  No  one  can 
see,  dimly  see,  the  gnomes  and  miners  and 
dwarfs  in  Wagner’s  operas,  poking  about 
in  the  twilight  of  the  underworld, through 
hours  of  grunting  and  ejaculation,  with- 
out a feeling  of  disgust  for  the  wearisome 
ignobility  of  it,  and  without  a wish  that 
total  darkness  would  envelop  them  and 
their  ugliness,  and  leave  the  listener  alone 
with  the  heavenly  music  of  the  orchestra, 
which  is  sufficient  to  inspire  terror  and 
stir  the  inmost  passions  of  the  soul. 

How  different  is  the  experience  with  a 
kite!  Let  me  say,  one  of  the  new,  sym- 
pathetic, ambitious  box -kites  ! Take  it 
out  some  crisp,  stirring  day  upon  a hill- 
top that  commands  a wide  horizon,  and 
perhaps  purple  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
a day  when  the  atmosphere  is  electric,  and 
there  sweeps  over  the  hill  what  mariners 
call  a spanking  breeze.  How  soon  the 
kite  catches  the  spirit  of  the  adventure, 
and  begins  to  struggle  and  dive  one  way 
and  another  and  aspire!  What  a thrill 
its  struggle  for  liberty  and  the  higher  life 
sends  along  the  string  to  the  hands  of  the 
flier;  and  what  a tug  and  strife  there  is 
between  aspiration  and  fettering  conser- 
vatism ! Gradually  you  yield,  and  let  out 
yard  after  yard  of  line,  and  the  glad  Thing 
mounts  and  pulls  harder,  and  struggles 
to  break  its  earthly  tie.  Up  it  goes  upon 
the  wind  out  of  the  north  that  is  blowing 
on  your  cheek,  higher  and  higher  into  the 
thinner  air,  and  always  darting  about  and 
straining  at  the  leash  to  escape.  You  let 
the  cord  slip  rapidly  through  your  fin- 
gers as  the  strain  increases,  until,  instead 
of  a salmon,  you  seem  to  have  a whale 
on  the  line,  raging  to  break  it;  when  sud- 
denly the  mad  thing  changes  its  course, 
and  instead  of  going  south,  starts  due 
north,  like  a race-horse  for  the  pole.  So! 
It  has  struck  a new  region.  Things  are 
different  up  there.  There  are  currents 
of  which  the  earthworm  knows  nothing. 
If  you  are  sensitive,  you  feel  a little  in- 
significant and  ignorant  in  this  experi- 
ment with  high  altitudes.  The  winds  of 
the  globe  are  not  you r little  local  breezes. 
The  kite  has  not  got  its  liberty  yet,  but  it 
has  an  experience  you  can  never  have; 
in  its  bondage  it  is  in  a freer  and  more 
cosmopolitan  position  than  you,  who  are 
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planted  on  tlie  ground  so  heavily  that 
your  imagination  can  scarcely  soar  like 
the  kite.  Yet  you  have  a sort  of  longing 
for  the  quiet  life  in  the  sky,  and  you  let 
the  cord  slip,  and  the  kite  goes  away — not 
your  way,  but  its  own — in  a current  of 
freedom,  always  upward,  and  in  a lone- 
some flight  to  another  country.  There  are 
a thousand  feet  of  line  out,  twelve  hun- 
dred, fifteen  hundred,  and  the  strain  is 
“awful”;  seventeen  hundred,  till  the  kite 
is  a mere  pink  stain  in  the  blue  empyrean. 
How  it  does  pull ! How  nobly  it  struggles 
for  liberty!  Yet,  is  entire  liberty  good 
for  it?  Be  consoled.  O you  mortal  grub- 
ber and  earthling;  the  kite  would  not  rise 
at  all  but  for  the  string  that  attaches  it  to 
earth;  and  if  you  cut  the  cord,  it  would 
wildly  dash  hither  and  thither,  and,  toss- 
ed in  one  current  and  another,  speedily 
go  to  the  ground  in  ruin.  But  to  pull'it 
in  is  not  easy.  The  more  string  out,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  hold  the  captive  and 
the  less  easy  to  call  it  down.  (It  is  like 
trying  to  restrict  the  suffrage.)  You  have 
a fight  on  hand.  On  such  a day  as  I have 
described,  and  with  a kite  so  excited  and 
so  far  off,  it  may  take  you  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  painful  pulling  and  wrestling  to 
coax  the  kite  back  from  its  wild  flight  and 
bring  it  fluttering  to  your  feet.  And  in 
the  end  you  are  proud  of  your  prowess 
and  regain  all  your  conceit.  And  you 
are  just  as  ignorant  as  ever  of  what  is  up 
there  on  high.  Your  wind  blows  out  of 
the  north,  and  you  fancy  it  is  so  all  over 
the  world. 

Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  greatly 
commended  for  his  experiment  with  the 
kite.  But  when  he  put  it  to  a utilitarian 
purpose  he  no  doubt  substituted  a scien- 
tific interest  in  it,  which  lessens  the  mere 
pleasure  of  playing  with  it.  Franklin 
brought  the  heavens  down  to  the  earth. 
The  real  office  of  the  kite  is  to  take  the 
earthly  thought  up  to  the  heavens.  If 
we  insist  that  every  pastime  shall  teach 
us  something,  why  then  let  our  kite 
broaden  our  views  about  the  different 
currents  and  opinions  in  this  world.  Per- 
haps the  American  kite  is  the  best  kite, 
but  it  isn't  much  of  a kite  if  it  shows  us 
that  breezes  all  blow  oue  way,  and  that 
the  only  ones  worth  our  attention  are 
those  that  are  local  and  provincial.  It 
might  be  a good  thing  in  politics  if  a kite 
were  now  and  again  sent  up  from  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  just 
to  quicken  aspiration,  and  give  the  vener- 


able Senate  some  notion  of  the  great  cur- 
rents of  the  world.  Even  if  it  did  not 
teach  anything  there  or  elsewhere,  kite- 
flying is  a noble  pastime  which  does  no 
harm. 

III. 

New  York  city  is  the  theatrical  centre 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  so  for- 
merly. Boston  and  Philadelphia  were 
centres  where  solid  stock  companies  flour- 
ished, in  which  reputations  w ere  made  and 
lost.  Chicago  even  now,  for  the  West, 
aspires  to  such  a position.  But  at  this 
moment  the  New  York  verdict  on  any 
play,  actor,  or  singer  is  the  one  that  is 
sought  and  the  one  that  is  widely  influ- 
ential. If  it  condemns,  the  aspirant,  who 
may  have  been  encouraged  elsewhere, 
usually  retires  ; and  if  it  approves,  the 
very  flimsiest  performance  gets  a stamp 
that  gives  it  a certain  currency  all  over 
the  country.  A scratch  company,  made 
up  of  provincials  and  half-trained  actors, 
with  the  New  York  label,  is  believed  to 
have  a greater  chance  of  success  than  any 
other  not  so  labelled.  It  is  true  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  “provinces”  (as  they 
are  called)  turns  down  a good  many  of 
these  companies,  and  does  not  give  credit 
to  the  endorsement  of  the  “metropolis,” 
but  the  impression  of  the  value  of  the 
New  York  verdict  still  prevails.  It  is 
useless  to  inquire  how  this  came  to  be  so, 
but  it  is  not  impertinent  to  ask  upon  what 
quality  or  qualifications  it  rests. 

Carlyle,  in  his  essay  on  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  quoted  some  one  else  as  saying  that 
in  poetry  “the  rude  man  requires  only 
to  see  something  going  on;  the  man  of 
more  refinement  wishes  to  feel;  the  truly 
refined  man  must  be  made  to  reflect.”  Ap- 
ply this  test  to  the  common  run  of  plays 
and  audiences  in  New  York.  The  New- 
Yorkers  say  that  the  theatre  audiences 
are  largely  made  up  of  country  visitors. 
However  this  may  be — and  it  is  generally 
not  so  on  “ first  nights  ” — what  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  audiences,  as  we  common- 
ly see  them,  for  making  a judgment  on  a 
play  or  an  actor  that  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  the  country  at  large?  Granted,  for 
the  moment,  that  the  best  critics,  the  cos- 
mopolitan observers,  are  gathered  in  New 
York,  does  their  verdict  in  the  newspapers 
“go,”  or  is  that  of  the  mixed  audience 
usually  the  one  that  prevails?  And  how 
large  a portion  of  this  audience  “requires 
only  to  see  something  going  on  ”?  The 
play  must  be  full  of  bustle,  movement, 
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effects,  exaggerations  even,  rattle,  bang, 
slam,  the  eye  all  the  time  occupied  with 
changes  and  hustling,  with  the  “spectac- 
ular,” and  the  ear  with  things  obvious, 
and  that  pass  without  demanding  a mo- 
ment of  thought.  If  the  play  demands 
thought,  would  the  audience  like  it?  Look 
at  recent  plays  in  New  York,  and  see  how 
many  come  into  this  category,  made  for 
those  who  only  want  “something  going 
on.” 

For  the  next  class  of  intelligence,  those 
who  “wish  to  feel,”  are  there  not  the 
melodramas,  with  slow  music  and  low 
lights,  and  frail  outcasts  in  snow  storms? 
How  does  a person  “feel”  as  to  these? 
Is  this  the  sort  of  feeling  that  the  poet 
thinks  desirable?  As  to  the  plays  that 
induce  reflection,  and  the  audiences  that 
are  so  truly  refined  that  they  wish  to  be 
made  to  reflect  -perhaps  it  is  not  well  to 
push  that  point  here.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  has  a right  to  be  amused,  and  it 
may  be  that  nothing  is  so  good  for  the 
overworked  and  w eary  as  w holesome  non- 
sense. This  is,  however,  another  ques- 
tion, and  quite  aside  from  that  on  the 
value  of  the  New  York  verdict  on  plays 
and  actors.  That  it  is  so  generally  ac- 
cepted is  some  evidence  that  it  is  founded 
in  reason. 

IV. 

The  growing  practice  in  our  public  and 
private  schools  of  introducing  children 
and  the  youngest  pupils  into  the  life  of 
the  world  by  means  of  Literature  is  al- 
ready bearing  its  expected  fruits.  The 
teachers  are  discovering — what  some  of 
them  have  known  all  along — that,  in  or- 
der to  teach,  the  teacher  must  know  some- 
thing, that  is,  something  beyond  the  mere 
ability  to  read  a text  book  and  hear  chil- 
dren recite  from  it.  No  one  can  open  the 
mind  of  a child  to  interest  in  the  great 
world  of  ideas  (th$  long  evolution  of 
which  makes  our  modern  life  what  it  is) 
who  has  not  a mind  open  to  it.  The  best 
key  to  this  world  is  Literature — the  litera- 
ture of  myth  and  fable,  of  history,  of 
poetry;  the  literature  descriptive  of  na- 
ture in  all  its  aspects,  and  of  men  in  their 
habits  and  customs — in  short,  of  social 
evolution.  Under  good  guidance  the 
child  will  soon  perceive  that  this  study 
is  not  a dry  task,  but  a most  interesting 
investigation  of  life  itself.  Give  to  some 
children  the  alphabet  and  the  ten  numer- 
als and  a piece  of  chalk,  and  they  will 
eventually  work  out  for  themselves  a 


knowledge  of  the  world;  but  most  chil- 
dren need  help,  and  need  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  life.  And  for  this  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  living  teacher  who 
knows  this  vital  literature  of  which  we 
speak.  It  was  considered  a great  step  in 
public  education  when  Normal  Schools 
were  organized  in  order  to  teach  teachers 
how  to  teach.  Now  another  revelation 
has  come — namely,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
educate  the  teachers  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  mere  machine- work.  The  how 
to  teach  is  necessary,  for  teaching  is  an 
art,  doubtless  ; but,  even  with  a good 
method,  knowledge  and  cultivation  are 
not  less  essential.  This  statement  as  to  the 
qualification  of  teachers  has  led  an  auda- 
cious New  York  contemporary  to  the  pre- 
posterous assertion  that  a Board  of  Edu- 
cation ought  to  know  something  about 
Education.  But  a consideration  of  this 
would  lead  us  into  what  is  called  politics. 

There  is  a great  awakening  all  over 
the  country  in  this  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  young  children  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  literature  into  the  beginning  of 
school  life.  In  its  comments  on  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  the  Study  hopes 
it  is  not  misunderstood.  It  is  on  the  side 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  elevation  and  re- 
muneration of  the  profession.  The  body 
of  teachers  are  working  against  public 
ignorance,  public  apathy,  and  in  many 
regions  against  public  stinginess  in  re- 
gard to  education.  All  the  late  reforms 
have  come  from  the  teachers  themselves. 
With  great  heroism  and  devotion,  and 
small  pay,  they  have  worked  to  improve 
and  broaden  primary  education.  Every- 
where they  are  making  experiments  how 
best  to  develop  the  mind  and  make  our 
schools  both  fruitful  and  enjoyable  to 
teachers  and  to  the  taught.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  I quote  a note  recently  re- 
ceived of  an  experiment  in  progress  by 
two  ladies  in  a school  in  one  of  our  small 
seaboard  cities.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
practicable  elsewhere,  but  it  will  interest 
all  teachers  who  are  studying  this  prob- 
lem. The  writer  says : 

“ The  children  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  old;  there  are  no  text-books  except 
the  meagrest  outlines,  no  arithmetics,  no 
grammars.  The  children  know  how  to 
read,  and  from  this  they  start  out  and  get 
all  the  information  themselves,  the  teach- 
er simply  directing  the  study.  In  arith- 
metic a formula  is  written  on  the  board, 
the  terms  given,  and  the  child  is  made 
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t&  work  out  each  &Um  as^iAtctneew  of  ih&  pUilnsoidiy  nfibese  lianas  and  Hie 

If  he  or  alifi  lakes  a year,  he  or  aim  gets  growth  of  the  nation. 

no  help.,  Every  fctep  is  taken  alone,  Al  /!**  When  it  counts  U>  topics,  we  let  them 

ante  years  old  these  ehilttreu  be'giirgVnm-.'  do  their  own  svorlf.  Every  day  they  are 

etry^b^  one  Jlurberh  yperiesrfc  birtigr  I0  g*o  J;b  tb& 

wrote  ujuI  spencer  himself  lea rmdE  You  next  day  in  school  write 

fiuvc  u;>  uie;>  how  beautifully  the  mind  'what  they  have  i^n’iird  Just  tn.uv  they- 

comes  out,  a>  I hi*,  cbtld  .takes  the  -:have  the  french  s>‘Ulewniit  in'  America 

^t)[;. tivi%4V^ .iti Hfo&rf. di iri.vk:% • 'tod  Y ^elid  ym*  day  tvhut  to. 

ii^iyev  eic.:  tod  pmYks what  #rglu:  dd  child  \yrof£  #l*>ai  {?ku&- 

.(!<  ungae  i*  t.y  actual  * > penne-m.  In  phbii.  Mind.  ihey  read  no  ftovVo  * 

arhhnhdb-  he  t^hle  but  a .rlije^i  bin,  HHrkHoiU.  aJu)  ihire 

hue';  W«  kuo^s-  ’tyr^vtr  'trifilrfe*  ai.:.  Afk thf  i?i  A fiimy  * • 

•fa&l  \iee^£e  lie  jt;> two  ptu&  a fun  of  : 

quart  because  he  oa m-nyas  it ; w.l/mt  jum  bo  not  divam  . Uiey  are  getting  hifoiVovi* 
of  aiy  apple  the  fourth  ‘MuiN’to  the  whole  tion  f|r»t  hand.  *4  Mil  through  no  doeiorvil 
because  he  cut-up  fht  ^o|tie  .oni  sees  V uoliuiit.  but  u?v  under  I be.  impression 

Every  inch  of  ^rv-unii  he  -ha.^  to  tight  that  there  G no  other  way  of  lean  nog;  inV 

•for,  and  it.  js  only  his  when  hv  has  con-.  ' -Uvry..  i*W  ] meat  are,  they  hoar  Virgil; 
ynem3  it.  ,'  every  day*  Vor  they  an*  wjmred  fV  re-  ' 

* ’ With  hrsl.oi*y;it.  k even  more  n:uereM>  ntonW  the  tovrnunv.s  a?«h  ;vnie  them 
ing:  we  hav<-  ah  mb  line.  m»d  ca  write  down  for  the  menial  exemsr*  and  >o  .£<??/ 
the  papers  our.se h fling  up  \rh'ut  i>  so  jnytljotogy  andon  Fridays  wr  read  Scot r's 
mrely  i*n  i i t e ^ i Evry  vjt,f  Amenta:  ])(jems  almtd  for  a great  treuh  Thw*  c|n|y 

for  instil  fire,  the  dole  t'cnce  helween  ihe  dreuaremd  n:ii.ur;iijy  at  h\\  rom.arkahie— 
coiouibs.  social  a ml  pi>liiieaj  the  charaeler  .rather  eUtp  iti,. 1 siipuid^ay- — ami  they  *r 
of  the  settlers  hern  and  Ujvk*  kfe  at  home  little  about  h»?oUs  ul  liimie,  'Winch 
he  (ore:  they  nun  iv  hero,  hi  these  papers  /igaiusi  liiem  ; nu(  they  huve  the  |K»>f|p . «f 
: wirv thn  m ri  of  Ivomi*^  Hiey  fired  euMpebU-aiion  that  i«  wbitd grip { .4 ud  ytya 
^ atfef  UKyatafc^  of  -edttea*.-  e.au  fairly  ^ee  thtde  tnhids  ^vorkiUg  . 

i. iou  rehgioii/iin-r^pire.  The  ilifl>reii€«2$  your  .hiCfc  and  eyes.  Problems,  df theui • 

" Yijrgtrtia,/ f5pniians?4  all  Itav^  to  om 

Pen^Ksyivhrtia'htricl;  Ytaryland,  ht'^  n>at  ked  and  developed  ,& mi  arrived  at ' hs  *’f  ca«-i« 
eq*>ug,jy  but  they  arse  hot  w <u?u  oue  \vere  u diailPbwt  ^tui ' muit  r; 

Masaf^bustHta  tod  Nevv  dloue.  Wt*  uevet*  pbbst  ou t it 

York  mid  ' Pirby^V hvk’U ik’4 ;' hdt  %vheh  yfe  sbiaply  let,  the  cliiW  discover  it, 

ii. u ished  our  series  on  these  Stairs,  eight'  nw fulness  of  the  snaglo  w-xniy  step  spoil-- 
year-old  dnldrtvu  Uiulerslood  something  nig  the  whole  fabric/ 


POljTICAT.  t)Y:tri%b-i^-*poyreivL  ,<iuu14  ^fm*ce  yAotms?  Withuiin" 

/ \ Ufv  Kf-cwni  riu<ts*  |m>}m  ,uj.«;  1 j , I.<irlV. — Ti*<>  Otukn^erUig  ihu i»‘  ivev<u,-. 

* / i?i:,.^,.;r..  wtUelf.  Jaijj . t»rnOv»J  <*af  »iJ  >V  mvImOj;-  "ui  CeUu  :ma  r«ir(*, 

inuihii  v.  i>MHv  ii:  «:«1  ir  -*  rf  *t*  -i.*  n"i-r*’ ■ *- * «»*'  nmijor  :*nt*»Hg  Hleo  w:»v  ;«»  51»‘lrvf  Of»  Fth»-  i.V’v  ''< 

t\h:  Mt'i  Iko'  Ceev*:  Ife  -prCiel  innwt£  tin  % i{er;4,<*  ,,}  v*io;e  . 'ih^nU’i.,*  f^iiforC 

Eneopcq.as  T)»i:  a<‘.»Uir  nt,s«;t,re«  ■!  ?i»M)e,u!i-]-  tX»'dteU^  >n  die  [>!’eieees  "fivfi  Ueire-l  %V.y,t;r 

A .inCi«»rid)  niiaa  Mm  ornterf lie--  e^’T  \\\  ImliAie  . CejtMllii*  i#  j >m«*; fonK 

,j  jiui'i.^  rl'.eiuu'  V i 'i.  Ip^dena -i  'sHinatij-  SM|>|V'»rn 

ing  Uii>  -.i.ie'le  $0  - r i oo  . r*1  oiivj  Unm-mg  pie  :•»■!)•':*•  oJu  I t A({\. 

W^T.'t-.nf.fMl  >nvC:.Me«‘.,N4T  ii«*ti>s.  ,/*^fr.  <)Vr  ■;•_•  — ill  FtiulUiVii.  Hsu*  Tilt  mi  I;*,  d:e»- 

, rn.f  oOmi-U  rrU.e.iitkv  of  Ilnhri..  jt.vr.  e^.-  ni  iaveiiUa  *U  dir -leeiding  iilemeiie  yv:u*a: 

Avirh  i>.  <."to'i  iu  T*»rli*<  . :>*:*!  A ; oViv  o i.t  v ie-  * io» « o v,  tiuHp  eighty -t|MU 

kliofta'  onih-mrafe  by  .tu*' .'H^ae  el  :■*  ntnK  \,.w.  ^F&rU&rti  % —M  M»«io.e  Muir  Leuee 

Tk£  :’a)ieye»l  il|Wt  ;T=te-d  li  i/^nAve  Fir^lifr^r^  Hea - h ^e  — 

^na>  Jh'.i  ti  M v|  \ 0 i«&*  iwos  Ue  FeVftit  i , It  I e Fren  e t> 
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JOK  PH V f.E>  commuter,  sol  despondent  ( v n? 

ihefcar  (hut  was  fairy in g htio  ft*  hi»  daily 
grtyd  |)n  ilif*  vi|j\  Tby  tfjorfcow  yvhidUi  lie  hii? 
\v\[Vs  tifri IxSay . the  li oi  our  Mane  their  uuit- 
tinge,  add  he  could  tint  £i  V<*  bora /pivseot 
Pbyle  w,ts  gauging  clerk  hi  a TVevv  York 
Juyv -office,  and  io  view  vrf  tlo*  meagrene**  ff 
hi*  salary  he  was  f>v*r>tii t t»Mi  to  a » tend  to  such 
law  burin  &?h  pH  Iris  own  nycmin!  us  be  emihl 
gfct  oml  would  not  iiiTvriVn;  v ith  In*  duties  to 
i lif*  Irrtfa 

A fteir  &mriev  'veiirs  uf  witHing  hi 
floe  dkittf,  AmiTple  UaircUd  by  Ji;ftb*i  u maiia- 
fjudorer  of  muAe-bo^e*,  lAbylv  kadiileldaiyd 
1 be  wnmi.ig  ed  bis  first  Ui*e,  \vkkh  uevujvfsl 
a im>$o;ded •■will,  by  marrying  the  girl -of  lbs 
ohoicoy  tHiiy  Pi  vi ml  that  he  would  hti  vv  u win 
jfc  iiii  onr  again  in  a higher  rtnul  Tbif?  he 
»>x<l  wife  ami  lie  eclyhmhKt  the  soeeu- 
H\m\  J\f  Uv  Mm  rdhulry  tikyl  ipvmg  iu  to 

ii?M  fuf Unntafli  dollars'  Nvartii  tif  iiu- 
tvifrirt),  ■ ( > tV.  : ‘ ;- 

&thee  then  IPlvy  ln  bud  engaged  fa  iHI  farther 
law  lutsimws  .fal  1 * i$  '*y wu  itchoti o t . BW  spafts 
lime  l out  Uum  -enmify  ftvkr.u  tip  in  bis  ettorts 
hs  ^rtfejy|  front  Ihui*?}  fa*  ;Ilfa  property  r»vp»>v- 
gtfnftul  hytlfa  will  bad  prc?ved  to  l.m  value  k-.'S 
and  lywTng  to  Jiard  imics,  lib  client  claimed 
jlfe  hart  nor  sold  ■•hough  music -boxes  i u n twelve- 
;uojith  fa  pay  hi*  .Store  rent; 

Phylfc  believed  hi  no  fcVi fin -as  piiyle-^yitter- 
aotm)  taatb  was  cuYjrerrp*  yl , bueou  1 d not  tfa4er- 
fetsiikl  Vihfri\  n«ab  who  hibl  a sinolv  ptbpf  \vant 
dnHnppl  red  sfiofdd  p;iy  ont  ^tiod  ktnpey;fnt  .n 
i/»usie-bax.  Of  rourn^  t.bU  ditl  ript  r^Miier  bis 
owe  case  uxiy  Mm  less  bbrd. ' Py  Mie  otricte^fc 
erVmifiipy  bo  itobTcd  Ural  Im  fiHtibf  possfbJy  % 
iaV)Ui  to  meet  t be  u«^f  4ud  <>u  bta  fnf - 

ntfaro,  uitd  if  be:  could  iiot,  and  Vim  denlvt 

stioubl  Teriiove  it,  fimy  Voiiid  ;uo  fo  hoai'tlni^ 
a.^tun  in  t)m  city  Hul  mu  to  j||  abie  to  i>ny 
Vo  with  a birtlidny  }*rcsent  won  •>  brvrvy  Ibo. 
Iu  ud  (lit’  yea-is  k.f  tbeii-  engugvotmd  be  hud 
iiever  u.ib‘Tved  i In-  day  th  {<*;>  v wiMomt  vmdun^ 
hiif  a btnulauate  To  omit  \( » o <»v  vlpit  Jio 
bad  won  lie^^ccini'fl  td  be  idttlvu^r  ivb  i]bfd)df j 
ublkffjigbt  upon  io-i \ 

rtmbjiuJy  a hriliuiut  hti‘b  strncU  him.  !t\ 
bii  fro?) jums  tMtr  td  i>an*(U‘r'  emporium 
Jdiydy  bad  tuitieetl  ilikt  tbb  htf*ek  coksi*ut;d 
Jut^tdy  of  Ximuture  and  bru  -;t-itf;i»  iri  ei^at 
wiiOso  duly  dtav^uy^  ^ its  tettd^n- 
ry  to  brcnk  1‘m  ii)  into  nududy ; fit  ibdyfP4>‘‘5 nul' 
nimi  edits,  if  pro  vYdiiM#'  Wriiitpi  Up  Pity  le-  it  c* 

t^noiaoiJ  to*  yro  fit to  dcnrwod 
tbo  iiAmU’ftinwc  t bi»d4  bo  hbd  *b  the  shop  for 
a birthday  jueseTd  lor.  KiA^ctiu. 
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MVSW  HATH  CH ABM'S.  . ; 

BV  HEKRV  Q,Ahtl?r  PA  1 KE.  , . ‘ d- / < ' ' } , 

dcspondexitlv  in  He  did  so.  Bum-lie  looked  fboo^blfr.V  and 


He  did  so.  Bum-lie  looked  tboo^blfub  and 
ticked, . . 

* ib»W  iHUI'dl  } OWH  A O^r 
u Three  tmidlred  and  foifv  dolbos/  readied 
Pbvle. 

A V :cilv-  f hdl  ytm  V'at^  A^bl  Ibvmdln.  I. 
puy  y oii  lot, nr,  lone  ;i*.o*.  but  That  no  rnonpr. 

If  1 Imf  piy  motmy,  how  I ]UVy  ? I doid  pay 
..vOiumu*  my  bin  .ior\  Jior  iiiy  tfc<*eer,  in.y  l.nU  ii* 

*T«  nor  n rd roily  Ne:r‘  veek  I make  an  UKdi^n* 
n«rot.M  l’b\  b-  turned  &:  pale  £ii*  greed.  1 N>  i- 
er  icar.  1 pay  yon  iirsU.  Y?ui  .say  you  yiud  a 
music.. boj,  on  ae.munt^  'Ye!!,  I pu.y-  Vv.»u  u,  full 
— if  yon  ittkoHont  in  trade— V 

“ Bid  fuv  denr  iu;;n,  n but  ean  ( do  w ith 
three  bncbn-d  and  forty  ibdhm'  Km  fb  imp 
sie* boxes  iitterropt^d  Phyfo.  v y v 
• >s; Y^lf,  w*at ' tXth  .><;«  Tit'okt  ifty  qherkdl 
Hrtmdtr*.  "Ti»k«.:  k V/*\  y-.vti  Pli  M.  S .eat 
the  KMm-tio.it  to  me...  • gif  you  . buy  Vfilm,  Y*;0 
huf  dope  gixiil  v<okfjwd«t  lylo^md  vprk 
yvm.  Adan  next  Wepk' i uiufee  y»>n  vtx  ^ 

sJLrnee.M 

in  it  for  itidf’  uskeil  Plrrld. 

• * Mart  !uu?tib-bf>*xe8Tv  / 

V‘  Oh,  yim  deni  ii^bf  Ai>;  a jT!v  . . ' :- 

- Then  3fU  1% h v r in  have  iimrc.  luck  1 ban 
yim've  ha > if  said  Phyle.  ‘v  Hdvcevei , l suppose 
i(lk  the  by«t  I enii.dqi  iiiend  ftm  ninn^r."b. 

1 liy  lnytt  ilay^Uiff  after  Pin  io.  mTived  horbe  .. 
•Jd'dbe-i4  v yh ttr^<  a trm*  k backed  up T tt  'the  dodfV 
\y.fc ; f Your  Id  % t hdii  y presird  it.  n it  * 1 eav,  Aigv  e-Vmined 
Idij  bv,;  u 1 iuiye  keph  it  for  a krent  iurprise  t;d; 
yon:' 

h w ?»s : lint  seurndy  more  eo  tlrfth  it  avua  to 
Pbyd- 

The  fuher •■  iTMluaded«brt»nwljt  into  the  house, 
and  gov  a receipt  for  : 

! mUaiV-box, ♦ P xaftKi  f>  r»u>.. 

f>  jjfif  r-luiirs,  with  nm.-K  ‘--  te  «-. ftwa  hi  ike  *evj\s, 

t ifiu<it.*<i!  cuku  ni^k^t. 

1 hirdo^tge,  with  »iMlf)eIrtUdiiff-if<?tv  - ‘‘ 

1 u dvvunnwr» 

1 u lady’s^  ork  box. 

,1  ' ei/a  r-^sfi 

1 - eindk.  wbiPh  pirtyed  a Pnio  every  ntieea 

' l ,y-  vrard  hd-te  / ' ' ...;  • ' .; 

x mk^Umu  ami  pr-ti  iTro? 

*J  ".  lamp* 

1 v;  nbniofrrnph  ulp«un 

When . Pbyle  bnd  nupncked  Mow  MiaMv  I.s. 
idol  redid Vyil  the.  i»r<inn  popdr  ami  on-Msior 
■4iH fee  - eelUr*.  bo  ami  h hi  u \ (b  viewed  1 licir  ne- 
rpikdfiou?*  wild  cdofiien'utc  *-0, minus.  Mrs. 
Pi»y!e- -Iliad  uiiAngeU  Mrein  t.a'Me fully;  ajiijuti 
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instalment  table  in  tbe  corner;  the  tliirty- 
dollar  inkstand  and  pen-tray  adorned  a desk 
that  had  come  with  a ten-doltar  box  of  soap  ; 
the  six  gilt  chairs  had  crowded  the  instal- 
ment chairs  into  the  hall ; the  bird-cage  hung 
from  a lamp-bracket;  the  only  place  for  the 
mnsic-box  was  on  the  dining-room  table; 
while  the  fonr  decanters  and  the  musical  cake- 
basket  decked  the  sideboard,  emphasizing  its 
cherry-stained  incongruity.  Mrs.  Phyle’s  face 
was  flushed  with  happy  excitement. 

^Oh,  Joe!”  she  cried.  “It’s  perfectly  love- 
ly, but  I doiTt  see  how  you  ever  could  attbrd 
it.” 

“Afford  it!”  exclaimed  her  husband.  “ You'd 
better  believe  I couldn’t  aftord  three  hundred 
aud  forty  dollars’  worth  of  parlor  furniture! 
Don’t  you  understand  that  this  represents  all 
the  work  1 did  for  old  Barrel le  ?” 

“ And  you’re  not  going  to  get  any  money  at 
all  r 

“ Not  unless  I sell  some  of  this.” 

“Joe  Phyle,  go  right  down  stairs  and  bring 
back  all  that  paper  aud  excelsior,  and  do  these 
things  right  up  again.  The  string’s  in  the 
waste  basket.”"  Mrs.  Phyle’s  face  had  assumed 
a stern  and  determined  air. 

“ What  fort”  demanded  Joe,  in  amazement. 

“What  fort”  repeated  his  wife.  “So  that 
we  can  sell  them  as  new  goods  in — in — what 
do  they  call  it  out  West?  — in  the  original 
packages.  Don’t  you  see  that  if  we  once  un- 
pack them  and  set  them  around  the  house 
they’ll  have  to  go  for  second-hand  ? Hurry 
up,  now.  Some  of  the  neighbors  might  come 
in  and  se?  them  and  spoil  everything.”"  ^ 

“ But,  my  dear,  you  liked  these,  aud  I want 
you  to  keep  them,”  protested  Phyle. 

“Keep  them?  Keep  three  hundred  and 
forty  dollars’  worth  of  ridiculous  parlor  furni- 
ture when  we  can’t  afford  to  buy  springs  for 
the  spare-room  bed,  when  we  have  to  grind 
the  coffee  with  the  rolling-pin,  and  cut  the 
grass  in  the  yard  with  a pair  of  shears?  Not 
sell  them,  when  the  money  they  represent 
would  pay  all  our  debts,  would  buy  us  win- 
dow-shades, a door- mat,  and  a lawn-mower, 
give  me  a tailor-made  dress,  you  a new  over- 
coat, aud  leave  a balance  in  the  bank  for — for 
emergencies  ? Come,  let’s  get  to  work  !”  Re- 
becca Pbyle’s  eyes  flashed. 

“Pack  them  up  again  ?”  Joe  faltered. 

“Yes,”  she  said;  “these  things  must  all  be 
sold,  and  at  once.”  ^ 

“ That  suits  me,”  assented  Joe ; “ but  who’ll 
buy  them  ?” 

“Why,  I don’t  know.  Who  usually  bnys 
such  things?” 

“People  with  money  to  burn,  I guess,”  said 
Joe;  “ and  they’re  precious  scarce  now.  If  old 
Barrelle  couldn’t  sell  these,  I don’t  see  how 
I’m  going  to.  I might  pawn  them.” 

“ Pawn  them  ? Joe  Phyle,  the  idea  of  sug- 
gesting such  a thing!  You’d  look  pretty  car- 
rying these  chairs  into  town  day  after  day  to 
pawn  ! How  much  would  you  get  on  them  ?” 


“Ob,  about  one-third  their  value  if  I were 
in  luck — say  a hundred  dollars.” 

“ Let  three  hundred  aud  forty  dollars  go  for 
a hundred?  Not  with  my  permission!”  de- 
clared Rebecca. 

“ Well,  we  might  have  an  auction,”  suggest- 
ed Joe. 

“An  auction  ? Why,  you  wouldn’t  get  that. 
I’ve  been  to  auctions,  and  I know,”  said  Mrs. 
Phyle.  “I’ll  not  consent  to  such  a sacrifice. 
Rather  than  do  that  I’ll  keep  them  and  use 
them  aud  enjoy  them.  I’ll  not  sell  my  birth- 
right for  a mess  of  pottage !” 

And  so  the  Pliyles  found  themselves  saddled 
with  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars’  worth 
of  tuneful  furniture — more  than  that,  in  fact, 
for  they  learned,  on  looking  at  the  invoice 
next  morning,  that  Barrelle  had  generously 
allowed  them  the  regular  trade  discount  of 
forty  per  cent.,  so  that  their  new  possessions 
netted  them,  at  retail  prices,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  dollars. 

On  one  thing  Mrs.  Phyle  insisted — that  the 
musical  character  of  the  goods  should  never 
be  revealed. 

“Of  course  you  don’t  want  people  to  know 
that  you  had  to  take  all  this  stuff  for  a fee,” 
she  explained.  “ Why,  if  it  ever  got  out,  you’d 
never  hear  the  last  of  it ! Just  think  of  what 
a joke  you’d  be  for  the  comic  papers!  I could 
never  hold  up  my  head  again.  It’ll  be  bad 
enough  to  imagine  what  the  neighbors  will 
think  of  us  if  they  believe  that  we’ve  bought 
all  these  gewgaws  when  we  haven’t  got  a 
carpet  in  the  hall,  and  only  three  ingrain  art 
squares  for  the  whole  house.  But  if  they 
should  ever  discover  that  every  blessed  tbiug 
was  a music-box  in  disguise,  they’d  think  we 
were  crazy  ; and  when  people  think  you’re 
crazy,  everything  you  do,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
only  convinces  them  of  it  more  and  more.” 

The  musical  insides  of  the  furniture  were  so 
cleverly  concealed  that  no  one,  unless  of  an 
abnormally  inquisitive  disposition,  would  have 
been  likely  to  suspect  their  existence.  The 
decanters  were  the  only  exceptions.  So  long 
as  they  were  empty  their  character  was  plain- 
ly revealed  by  their  works.  Accordingly  Joe 
purchased  some  department-store  whiskey  and 
poured  enough  in  each  one  to  hide  the  interior 
mechanism. 

The  new  furniture  proved  to  be  a rather 
more  expensive  possession  than  they  had  an- 
ticipated, however.  Joe  and  Rebecca  were 
human,  and  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
live  long  in  a house  that  showed  such  con- 
trasts of  luxury  and  poverty  as  the  Pliyles’ 
without  being  tempted  to  bring  everything — 
at  least  everything  that  showed — up  to  tbe 
higher  standard.  They  just  had  to  buy  tbe 
door-mat,  the  window-shades,  and  the  ball  car- 
pet, though  they  still  struggled  along  without 
a coffee-mill,  and  cut  the  grass  with  the  shears 
— at  night. 

In  this  way  their  sudden  access  of  house- 
hold goods  did  not  excite  comment — that  is, 
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fore  Rebecca  bad  fouud  time  to  make  a mys- 
terious trip  to  New  York  with  Barrelled  in- 
voice in  her  pocket  aud  her  musical  work-box 
done  up  in  a bundle  under  her  arm. 

Why  did  the  Phyles  say  nothing  to  the  new 
/tenants  of  the  masked  batteries  and  mines  of 
music  contained  in  the  parlor  furniture,  or  of 
the  tuneful  ambuscades  in  the  dining-room  ? 
Was  it  through  forgetfulness  or  by  design  T 
Who  can  say  f They  may  have  become  so 
used  to  ignoring  the  musical  side  of  their  fur- 
niture that  it  entirely  slipped  their  minds. 
They  may  have  thought  that  if  nothing  were 
said,  nothing  would  be  discovered.  They  each 
may  have  thrust  the  responsibility  upon  the 
other,  and  so  both  neglected  it.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  new  tenants  moved  in  totally 
ignorant  of  the  hidden  accomplishments  of 
the  inanimate  objects  by  which  they  were 
surrounded. 

The  new  tenants  were  no  sooner  comfortably 
settled  thau  their  waitress,  who  had  been  with 
them  for  four  years,  decided  that  she  did  not 
want  to  live  in  the  country.  She  thought  she 
bad  malaria : she  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  springless  bed  on  which  she  slept  that 
made  her  bones  ache.  At  any  rate,  she  left, 
and  Ann  Dooley,  summoued  in  haste  from  a 
Newark  intelligence  office,  took  her  place. 

Ann  Dooley  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  arouse  her 
curiosity  was  the  contents  of  the  four  decan- 
ters on  the  sideboard,  which  she  noticed  while 
she  was  in  the  diuing-rooni  tilling  the  lamps 
the  afternoon  of  her  arrival.  She  was  not  of 
a nature  to  allow  au  uncompleted  task  to 
staud  in  the  way  of  her  desire  for  information. 
Relinquishing  her  duties  for  the  nouce,  she 
took  down  the  first  decanter  and  smelt  at  it. 

“ I belave  ’tis  whushkey,”  remarked  Miss 
Dooley.  She  tasted  it.  “Aud  purty  poor 
whushkey  at  that,”  she  continued,  with  accu- 
rate diagnosis.  She  took  down  the  second  de- 
canter. “ Phwat’s  this?  More  whushkey  ” — 
smelling  of  it ; “ and  poor  whushkey ” — tasting 
it.  “But  not  so  poor  as  that  other,  I don’t 
t’ink” — tasting  it  again.  She  took  down  the 
third  decanter,  aud  poured  some  of  its  contents 
into  a wiueglass.  “ Sure  that’s  betther,”  she 
said,  as  she  drank  it  down.  “ Phwat  ’ll  they  be 
havin’  in  this?”  She  took  down  the  fourth 
decanter,  aud  poured  forth  into  a tumbler. 
“ Begorra,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  begau  at  the 
wraliug  iud.  Sure’u  this  is  the  hist  av  tliim 
ahll.” 

“Ann,”  came  a soft  voice  from  the  parlor, 
“if  you  have  tilled  the  lamps,  light  one  and 
bring  it  in  here  ; it’s  getting  quite  dark.” 

“Ahll  right,  mum;  cornin’,  mum.”  Ann 
scratched  a match  on  the  wainscoting  and 
tried  to  light  the  lamp.  She  experienced 
some  slight  difficulty  because  she  had  omitted 
to  open  the  extinguishers.  However,  a little 
of  both  the  wicks  was  exposed  and  ignited, 
though  with  rather  feeble  results.  “ How’ll  I 
tur-r-rn  it  up,  now?”  said  Ann,  looking  in  every 


place  but  the  right  one.  In  this  way  she  hap- 
pened to  strike  the  key-screw  that  wound  the 
music-box  in  its  interior.  “Will  it  be  by 
twishtin’  this,  I wonder?”  and  she  suited  the 
action  to  the  word. 

“Ann!” 

“Cornin’,  mum,”  and  Ann  started  for  the 
parlor  table  with  the  lamp  in  her  hands. 
Slowly,  if  not  over -steadily,  she  advanced. 
But  what  was  that  faint  sound  of  mSsic  that 
smote  upon  her  ear?  It  was  the  famous 
Corkonian  jig,  which  who  can  hear  aud  not 
dance?  Not  Aun.  Unconsciously,  without 
her  volition,  out  went  one  foot,  then  the  oth- 
er, shake,  double  shake,  shuttle,  and  heel  left. 

Her  mistress  watched  with  a strange  fas- 
ciuation  this  weird  Milesian  who  came  toward 
her  dancing  a jig  w ith  a lighted  lamp  in  her 
hands.  She  could  scarcely  credit  her  eye- 
sight. 

“Aun,”  she  cried  at  length,  as  the  dance 
grew  wilder  and  the  sense  of  danger  brought 
her  to  her  wits,  “ look  out  for  that  lamp ! Stop 
dancing  at  ouce,  and  come  here  properly!” 

“Slitop  dancin’,  is  it?”  quoth  Ann.  “ Aisi- 
er  said  than  done.  Sure  ’tis  the  ould  Corko- 
nian they’re  playin’.  Who  cud  help  dancing? 
If  it’s  walilk  ye  want  me  to,  shtop  playin’. 
Slitop  playin’,  I say  !” 

Aun’s  feet  were  flying  faster  and  faster, 
while  the  now  flaming  lamp  shook  and  smoked 
in  her  hands. 

“ Nobody’s  playing.  It’s  all  your  imagina- 
tion. Stop  dancing  !” 

“They  do  be  music;  I hear  it,  and  I can’t 
shtop.” 

Crash  I over  went  a chair.  Ann’s  hair  came 
down.  Distinctively  she  raised  her  hands, 
still  holding  their  flaring  burden,  to  the  side 
of  her  head,  which  brought  the  music -box 
ugaiust  her  left  ear. 

“Mother  of  Moses,  it’s  in  the  lamp!  It’s 
bewitched,  it  is!”  shrieked  Aun,  and  with  all 
hertforce  she  hurled  it  from  her  against  the 
wall. 

There  was  a blinding  flash,  a deafening  re- 
port, an  overpowering  smell  of  oil,  and  smoke 
in  volumes. 

The  two  women  rushed  out  and  gave  the 
alarm,  but  it  proved  to  be  a useless  formality 
— there  was  no  fire  company  in  the  village. 

“If  the  furniture  had  only  been  iusured!” 
Joe  exclaimed,  bitterly,  as  he  broke  the  news 
to  his  wife. 

“It  was!”  she  sobbed.  “ Oh,  J-J-Joe,  will 
you  ever  forgive  me?” 

“ It  was  ? Forgive  you  ? For  what  ?” 

“ For  p-p-pawning  the  work-box  aud  insur- 
ing the  f-f-furuitiire.  I was  af-f-fraid  some- 
thing might  happen  to  it.” 

“ Afraid  ?”  cried  Joe.  “Rebecca,  did  yon 
insure  it  at  its  wholesale  or  its  retail  value ?” 

“At  its  retail  value.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  said  Joe,  “ I’ll  forgive  you, 
but  I hope  you’ve  got  an  alibi” 
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A PREY  OF  THE  GODS. 

For  many  years,  more  than  a baker’s  dozen, 
Mr.  A.  has  been  among  the  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate business  men  of  our  country  whose 
“liue”  means  an  annual  trip  to  Europe.  As 
it  happens,  his  acquaintances  are  such  that  his 
opportunities  for  buying  goods  dear  to  the  fem- 
inine soul  are  exceptional.  There  is  a bitter 
aggravation  in  this  accident.  Only  one  thing 
in  the  world  does  Mr.  A.  dislike  as  much  as 
shopping  for  women,  and  that  other  thiug  is 
the  idea  of  smuggling — amateur  smuggling. 
In  vain  have  sisters,  cousins,  aud  aunts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wife  of  many  a friend  of  his 
bosom,  attacked  his  good-nature;  and  then, 
worsted  in  their  assault  toward  obtaining  this 
or  that  “ little  favor,”  have  denied  that  he  has 
the  feelings  of  a man. 

“No.  I have  no  time  to  spend  looking  up 
mantua-  makers,  nor  the  face  to  bother  my 
friends  in  Russia  on  your  behalf,”  he  has  de- 
clared. “I  tell  you,  also,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  my  dear,  that  I will  not  go  through  the 
petty  dishonesty  of  cheating  our  government 
on  your  account.  What  yon  ask  me  to  get 
will  cost  you  little  less  than  in  town  here,  if 
you  add  the  impost.  Duty  paid  is  like  a rain- 
bow in  the  suow;  it  gets  away  with  things 
remarkably  fast.”  This  is  Mr.  A.’s  formula. 
He  has  lived  up  to  it  — brutally  — until  he 
married  the  lady  who  kindly  became  Mrs.  A. 
Then  was  it  noticed  that  there  were  symp- 
toms of  a modification  of  Mr.  A.’s  notions.  Be- 
fore long  the  yearly  month  or  so  on  the  Con- 
tinent came  around.  Aloug  with  it  came  the 
question  of  what  shall  it  profit  a new -wed 
wife  if  her  husbaud  shall  give  her  his  whole 
heart  and  refuse  to  import  silk  stockings,  lace, 
and  furs  for  her  embellishment  aud  comfort? 
In  a firmness  tinged  with  regret  the  negatives 
were  uttered.  There  was  a sound  in  his  voice 
as  of  one  who  would  not  willingly  let  his  partner 
sorrow  without  hope.  At  least,  she  thought  as 
much.  She  did  not  press  on  his  notice  a certain 
yearning — a secret  known  only  to  herself  and 
another,  not  her  spouse.  The  other  was  a lady 
of  redoubtable  shopping  ability,  a rampant  bar- 
gainer, going  to  Europe  the  following  week. 

Mr.  A.  started,  unsuspicious.  But  when  he 
was  preparing  to  return  to  the  States  he  was 
confronted  one  morning  with  a receipted  bill 
— a large  bill — aud  a large  box.  In  the  box 
were  a superb  seal  capote,  muff,  and  dolman, 
bought  at  a dizzy  bargain  by  the  travelling 
conspirator,  on  Mrs.  A.’s  order.  The  agent  of 
the  plot  was  not  returning  to  America.  Mr. 
A.  was  to  be  loaded  with  the  garments,  and 
the  responsibility  of  their  delivery. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  return,  Mr.  A.  would  have  been  for 
paying,  not  even  thinking  of  wrangling  over 
the  mulct.  To  this  day  he  declares  this,  al- 
most tearfully.  But  it  had  not  been  a special- 
ly profitable  trip;  there  was  ati  unexpected 
expense  to  be  made  up  .almost  on  arrival ; 
business  was  likely  to  be  dull ; aud  last  came 


an  utterly  bewilderiug  temptation.  Of  coarse 
it  was  of  the  Paradisiac  kind— a woman’s  pro- 
posal. On  board  the  F were  some  acquaint- 
ances, the  wife  and  daughters  of  a friend,  Mr. 
B.  Mr.  A.  made  himself  agreeable.  With  the 
B.’s,day  by  day,  was  a most  amusing  aud  clever 
lady,  Mrs.  C.,  of  Chicago.  It  is  not  odd  that 

before  the  F was  at  Fire  Island  Mr.  A. 

wras  on  confidential  terms  enough  with  the 
party  to  confide  to  it  the  solicitude  that  his 
wife’s  clandestine  purchase  was  giving  him. 
Mrs.  C.  w as  more  kind  than  conscientious.  “My 
dear  man,  you  will  please  allow  me  to  wear 
those  things  ashore  for  you,  exactly  as  I did  my 
owu  last  year!  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
you  cau  call  at  Mrs.  B.’s  house  for  them.  I’ll 
seud  them  over  from  the  hotel.”  Mr.  A.  de- 
murred— wavered — was  lost.  The  B.  party 
urged  him  to  avail  himself  of  their  shrewd 
friend’s  offer.  “Everybody  did  it.”  By  care- 
ful manoeuvres,  Mrs.  C.  was  duly  invested. 
She  w ore  them  once  or  twice  duriug  the  chilly 
Octolier  trip,  to  avoid  suspicion.  They  fitted. 

The  F was  docked  on  a cold  afternoon. 

The  buxom  Mrs.  C.  marched  to  her  trunks  at- 
tired in  so  rich  a panoply  that  Mr.  A.  forgave 
his  wife  in  reflecting  how  remarkably  well  6be 
would  look.  Mrs.  A.  was  in  Albany. 

It  must  be  coufessed  that  Mr.  A.  w as  uneasy 
as  the  customs  examination  progressed.*  He 
had  “declared”  nothing.  Mrs.  C.  bad  “de- 
clared” nothing.  The  B.  family  party  were 
presently  released  and  dismissed.  Mrs.  C.  was 
not  delayed  much  after  them.  In  course  of 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  sho  too  came  to 
Mr.  A.  “All  right!  Call  at  Mrs.  B.’s  as  soon 
as  you  cau,”  was  her  whispered  word  of  cheer 
as  she  started  for  her  cab.  At  three  o’clock 
Mr.  A.  called  at  the  B.  house.  The  furs  hod 
not  arrived.  At  four  he  drove  over  to  the  hotel. 
No  such  person  as  Mrs.  C.of  Chicago  was  a guest 
at  that  bouse.  No  more  was  she  oue  at  any  of 
the  dozens  of  city  hotels  that  lie  and  a detective 
spent  the  next  few  days  iu  visiting.  He  never 
saw  her  again ! Mrs.  A.  never  set  eyes  on  her 
furs ! Chicago  aud  di  vers  other  Western  cities 
knew  not  Mrs.  C. ! Aud  as  to  the  cardinal  point 
of  her  introduction  iuto  the  affair,  the  previ- 
ous knowledge  and,  so  to  say,  guarantee,  tacit, 
of  her  ou  the  part  of  the  excellent  and  con- 
fouuded  B.  family,  lo ! there  bad,  iudeed,  been 
a mistake.  Mrs.  C.  had  impressed  them  as 
“being  a lady  in  every  way”;  but  they  “had 
never  meant”  to  give  Mr.  A.  the  idea  that  they 
really  knew  her  at  all  well — as  a f riend.  She 
appeared  to  be  on  such  pleasant  terms  with  so 
many  people  that  they  knew.  But  they  had 
only  met  her  iu  the  hotel  in  Liverpool,  two 

days  before  the  F had  sailed.  She  had 

seemed  so  nice!” 

As  for  Mr.  A.,  he  has  returned  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  believes  now'  intensely  in  the  lines 
(slightly  altered)  of  Iugoldsby: 

“ Imprimis,  don’t  smuggle  ! If,  bent  to  please  beauty, 
You  must  buy  fine  furs,  purchase  what  has  paid 
duty.”  E.  Iuenaeus  Stevenson. 
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AN  KFA>UT  OF  IMAGINATION 

-Matnnuj,  Billy  ami  I are  playim?  >\m  art  two  Bttle  c)41rlre« 
mother ' * ' ' * . ;.a 


AiiT  KNW'L£fKi&' 

Wii \T  the  avpntjpf*.  coluir^  person  of  the 
kv.ov*  a! oV» 1 1 a it,  iikutersi  oof,  m with) 

HHii  churth  door  nof  uv  deuji  tin  a <ve(i.  hnt  per^ 
bap*  it  wiH  Jii’wiy  ev*Tit,  i*  midhmd 

in  tht* ijWjfohtrfc  httnMumukitf;  - 

i\  fVW'mi,  \vIjm  »i tu  \ i<  lirf.lo  work  iu  wn««-r- 
onlor^  nioj  wmufcmb)  V.  Ojk*r  bail 

• eioji  iriit  it  /jgi&At  • ratUor 

of  1i iai  p#Vi.ii »•>•■;  1 1 o<f>  i he  studio 
%i  i!t% Urn  pot  uM  be  milled 
pojty  them,  i^iwt  ^ ere 
iyy x\  tMGri-vfilots  wn»l  foot1  Uv  an  i»j- 

ad  vprO  ncb  .^of *tst*  bvt  ;yvi 

dry  W iicii  i no  ooiu  v-^o<:  i>;n  k tor  bis  pay  , 
Ufi^piV'sntor  ftfltim  ifh*  bad  vavnrd 

.#  w a i *;-t 1 1 or  o v*n#  i n i Inf  i i*«*i  J ***&  t 

; i l*i*  ji*  tt  hat  jm  *.*  !«/;,  hr  replied, 

4i  Itiov  /lh  yon  .biipy*  » >yt}>:f  r^mvh»r  f •’ 

. *i.j i* * t rh*  artUr.  SfojuFmg  tmrloij*  W |i»Vl 

*HM»»!>hb  n O o<,  <hu1.o  olopod  s.'iC'tH'iS. 

’ : l**  ' ■ 

li.ur?  ?>:.imi!‘,:)l  OH,  wbnwvid  rh.yr  .f 
•not  ,t  {OrffN  vri^ht  if  wms  imy  idlof  tiit?  nib- 
bing f h'f '.  da  A'  f .fontf . gU‘^U"W’ i t- 

\V, 


A HINT  TO  Y1UTGF. 

Vinri'K,  I love  the*,  .inri  X tttmhi  tu\i  ask 
A Skim-,  warmer  van  in  a hie!:  t<»  ki-k. 

For  the  euippafyibn  of  my  »j,iy~>,  I stv<.-,ny 
No  fmi*  iftorr  tfcleorrm  in  Tliet>*  Ajiywheft;'.- 

Ar  I mpi^/sk (oiUi—dfAf  anm?*  life 

With  Afnt\  European,  or  <Sifrty*e~ 

It.  tiuiffcr.*  not  n jur.  wIk‘B*  UjhVu  Utitfift* 

•Them  ;ot  thy  fumsf  an* when?  aronn.1 

And  vet  1*11  toll  rb»?«\  fop.  mv  loro  h»r  t *«««*•. 

Ojfttt  simrvp  -rnrh,  *f  1 iru » so*’*»k  ;*t>  r 

I think  .mankind  by  thee  it.nnhl  l>r  h • • b.»w.<:d 
If  only  thou  Wm  nhf  GYfpo  iintt  rrwrttMf'i . :y;-'; 

And  .l'e*ri:rii  plm^c  ‘im-*-,  V;,'!:.f.(  ^ Thr  -in  <d 
Wwoi.i^t  ti.ou  buf  -ji vr-  M»rm  -;io:t:4lheo  m»v/-  tbv 

i^if!  " • '*v-:V»v-  \i  ■*  - 

Mo^t.  ]}i-*vpii  - j:»-t  ilk-;  ’ f • — J \«  Mi’i  .if.-!  >)>•-  - 

iP«.  iO'Ofi  v;  hU*  v.>vii:-\  . 

And  fnany  o I kno^it 

For  re*-'-.  w Vb’o,! 

J Ofy  K 
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‘•No.  1 hain't  seen  no  escaped  Kangarooster 
" Wow-w  w-w !”  from  winter  quarters,  but  I did  see  the  all-fired- 

est  biggest  rabbit  that  ever  growed !” 


THE  KANGAROOSTER. 
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noxnal,  ilvftoOi  0‘rrt i 3 — \V I ifaft  Mr.  Howells  pdHa  fi  A 

mi  f hot  =,:.v^?.4*v|.fesf**  Tk«  efaineoi  *»i  i .» » ft* *fap eci ivtj y 
itvliero  tiu*  ideineUi  of  what  fa  known  ifaligbt  emafa 
ed\,  pervjphfa  aV|  the  draihaiMc  Works  ^liiph 
.Mr.  Hoxyidfa  has  ^ ur* ’ n |>r<jr*  1 1 1 c » 1 1 ^ ->> F fme  sunk 
sons  in  )iia  Xih4t rp  faf&n cdv&rAe  add  upon 
1 1 is  ’■$  £4  gk  x jf  I in  ap  t in  ( \ f p ■$)'  v fa % TbtH  fV'  xsiisj  t 
Vi  1 ruts  fa h te  o f t \ i 'm ifi i o e pt  *>f  tearst  |i4 p >)f 
1 uu^hiH*  i)i  Tv  tfafafa  Ku^,n  due  of  { .Up  hpat  ctf 
'«V;i»t  MK  If pa4jfaVi ) t 1 fa iviays<,tobi oii/ltii<r<ni4ri4if 
for  his  raider}*,  lie  bus  luwrsfeeti  tit  f*i  preefajifc 
farm  { but  *'  A j/teyfaliS  ^ 

is.  epimit#  pute  aipl  shupfav  "Then* Ifr  u l^si^ 

•iiig'.Muti.  A Leading  •Ifiiily,  a lYfdkj t*~ 
iuan3  ami  a ^a'Oitil  Layly,  who  >#, 
rmUnye  years.  They  hold  h series  ol  dbil^upv 
«j|  <*f  ilfam  bright  and  *|Kirklin4.*:4  4jh!  ; the 
pAinf  o f the  j »] < » l tur u w upon  w h a t Mtv  th>ivs*iife 
hi lUshl jt; knee  termed  > ; httn  f mihdmyues*,*’  an  it 
fa;  e&kj  fated 3 a ite  eba;fift>tet  of  |kt*  liifesrefiji i&-- 
‘/How  on  I ti  vciri*  huoAV  their  a vvn  mini  fa  ft  . 

asks  Ajlrs. hixmght  up  aut 
to  kiwnv  their  iw  n tidtxfa.  That  fa  sf^pfawMi . 
;t*v  bv>  pretty  ,and  mfhnvl  atiddelfante  i’’  Fhjllp- 
pa  fa  defitfaW  amt.  refined -tiniX' 
though  she  hj&£  inade  lip.  ivlmt  «ioi'  editshliBr!! 
tfar  mitul  in  tiro  affeilrnfa  not  ennfpsa 

it,  evmt  \mtn  th/A  e.ufiain  folfa. 

miss  r?i  inunhef  of  famUhir  ffanVbs  and 

fui'cH  io  tlie  pn^mit  dradfa,  Al r^i  'ani  fdieH  aud 
Mr,  ^ to  tltotii ; 

but  although  Alfrt.  ia  fmt  annonucod 

Iter  work  deimm  tted  her  l ime,  in  the  wist,  in  lot  tnna  farge  ot  sniajlv^ 1 horn  am 
ie  yioldod  if  ; ft  tfeaiaoded  .her.  vitality^  IP  b«>;  foobd;  ufany  tin&m  t fiat  ^eli^htfitlly f 
a»ml  ahe  yielded  that  as  w4U:  t>itkr  \vas  a ivo-  ifH'oiiHCitHent  n4eatiiro  io  ih^  Leadiug  Lady 
niMi  hot h strong  and  tender,  a-  woman  in  the  »*i\»»ae  eharucte!  iMtie  ioVor  miiidodr mas  fa  d.far 
hej^tuiMiig  of  her  earner  aa . in mtccru  mnt  a*  \daved  An  her'  aranermir  in>i*erminsv  nh  t.o 
impefai  ve  p&.ii,  eliild  The  atury  of  their  tfasn*  wtfaf bor  she  ^4ntk  to  vr do  i^Hos4  Or  to 
tiiatioi!,  a dpi  fan  te  adlijeiUr,  ts  handted  i^idi  wmk  lu-t  happwms*  npbn  Wfa  ^rnuml  of  A. 

great  ddlma*\f,  They  yrtu-e  both  the  4‘ud has.  toifa  Ktj^^hfanf^ 

of  ad  verse  drinioi^rAiitsss  aihtj  • ^th^Ar  the  Tin*  pouiedy  limy  ritfa . he  Hil^piaUIe  in’  the 
fiMdt  wifa  not  nttogefijer  thdr  uvnii^  Tin  y an’i;*Kofr\«Vr  to •«  tpe,  'i# u f*  it 

\rvcfs  both  Dnseemlaui*  . Aod  the  laws  of  he-  fa'nrdl  ir.Ofth  lending. 

Teditr  cbiomt  al  ay  a ho  f»i;*.*k»;h.  

It  fa  A tragic  rafa  in  which  there  is  nothihg  . V v r ?i  t.  .-  f hr  acted,  h?mJ  en, 

light  or  hiihioi-oos.  . It  pvnaehes  *h*ir«  o.-ratiMn  siiy  ro  W iKim,  u od  f'ap.v  o/  f Vmroh/o  r 
rtri  sunitgly  as  Jfbrdan  ifhl ; ami  ii  jimachwa  /‘it/v  f*Y  in  >ha.  AHJ  rv*mvh  fa.  aceofd- 

despair  It  a deop  #drfy  of  |he  «d  and  sri  iv  ur^-  to  it*  tifh*  pa^v*,  ^^hshfat  ffotrf 

on^ides  oi*  )n«Hiau  aiiairs.  As  a story  X is  A KatVefaibU^eh  f»f  | ;.^<thifHthoh,,>sv  Mi»v  ^ditU 
evr  ;i  in^,  as »d  }i  j,«  a hat  fa  euib-.d'  tlnnigbt-  V.  ft  Mu:Ue*'V;s.  I'rwU  l!ngjfah*:d  i.->  a ^ood4 
a)iimpt>liTiig;,:'  If  is  randy  duh.  If  fa  4U<t  hxppy.phVt^r  bW 

aideruii,  dmi  ?t  w»d]  handled.  V is  bound  in  h»*}»a*  on  t <«•  h.<  L'ouli'hefl  nj^htiy,  fa/'4 1 am 
vnote  no  little  t*<i.mmntd.  And  the  eating  ir-if  John  IfalshnTV.’  *'  tv  marks  Tb*:  Ifai.  Ivnighv, 
wmbi  xvilf  \vofoKf  *a  h.»  ifui  iiiii.iM'«  n iiiiM}of  I4,r«J , m the  ear ty  n.tri  of  the  o*m- 

e ao  l«?s 

• Tf;-*r  A'“^'  ■ ■ . • ■-‘.•A'  ‘ 'fk*9'P#PWity-:'.'  if?Vtl*S8$t  :'U?  W-  1); 

■ , ...  . hiiMrAtetfr-  ■'^G.iihrH aw .t%enii--- 

IH  Viri'iiL’  O-uirfaf  in  * to,  naigrdv  ot  the  I‘e-  .y**rk i iUrp'-x  <hfa  Undhvfa' 

«ceiid;/et  fa  si  o.ohteu:  )«^x  <trv  volaine — J i'c*  r*~  1 4j  1 ‘ ,f  1 * \ rht.r  ^ *,\srU|>  m .One 

AoV..  '•P»neiy  r *.>  K ;Sf - tatsfjh  n!  , 

r ffyJUicitVd'lM.  $ Oldtfiv  $1  ■ KthfiUt  Ii  »Sft ' by  • EMth  "i?.  / ft.  • - it » '-  ^ViUU'rb  ^au*f 

j^k-  V>>rtr  tfarp^rAmi  liroitibrs.  V&pvr.  ^5  eafaA.  '$*w  "f*>rHy  ftaupe#  :athl  Brottieri. 


AVKl^Y  8tvougf  am)  a very 
of  tiv't i oli  is  The  Ih^eeutiap  f, 
vhr*  thno^ns  toTemnin  aHonyrnotts.  Th 
fa  hu  Id Vuh an! ite  who  hega u life  h,y  cruA|iig 
ami  hat  iu g * y ery hail y,  from  his  fat h er?  v.  h o cm 

lie  eaihal  4 vtliai'S  to  l*fa  iiiOfhejy  wlioni.  he 
enlled  a fan  I.  Ufa  hand  VYifa  again  every 
ina/i,  and  livery  mu  iifa  ha  ini  was  agAitfat 
blip.  Me  limlfal  defiaoer  ai  law  and  order, 
luitii  he  rvaji  brought  id  prder  by  the  |4> 

4>f  the  Ijmy.  a journalist  a nd  a writer  ujiuh 
<#The  Ivonni  hisi,’-  1W  bad  f/iricli  of  Mu*  poswr  iu  book  it 
of  Hksioi.  and  nil  Ibsen's  nnthKHy.  He  lbft 
nothing  nnnKs;fafa<!  fie  had  n geiiius  b>r  up- 
eetting  and  destroy iiigi  II fa  hm^nre  npou 
“ vSoidiiL  Lies*  ’*  kfd  soeb-f.v  ablate.  lt  Life  is 
>»n  apple/' h<t  cried,  when  b(fawa$  fa  eotyddxv 
“it  iofa  fatugffa ; first,  the  rif|d,  nv lack  Is 

^ob.r-  -oy  pi  cm m V ifaAfa  t he  pii1|i,  wl»  icb  fa  a weeti 
— ipvfaiii ; and  third,  the  core,  wk'ndi  is  rot' 
ten  -pfeHsi mism.  AYell/*  he  addedy“  I’ve;  t tied 
i he  tli-st.  I ^hiplfad  Iliv  ; »i»d  141  ^fet- 

7 1 v $ ! I i hia  the  t ft i rd/'  He  rfariai nfv  sU ipped; 
t he  seeimij,  aTtd  bef^te  ho  coifan hied  his  upj>l4 
he  existed  enlHely  Hjiun  the  Pore.  Aeross  big 
pat  in,  am!  into  h»s  life,  earno  a woman  nnilv. 
tis  drawn  as  lip  fa.  A 

vyholesidut)  yhidvg  f>ej’«»mr  os  her  creator  dey 
geribe^  her,  \Viih  a well- regulated  nervmia  sys- 
tem a?»«t  i* rtr.it  power  of  hi  Ifahsorptiou,  Wh'-n 
abe.  htpemfad  Imrself  falie  kApeuifail  herself 
Utterly.  There  urfas  no  hlilf  measure  in  her 
sjoiicehtratum 
anil  Ain 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


edy ; Miltou  wrote  of  certain  acts  as  being 
“English’d  properly  as  acts  of  peace”;  and 
Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Preface  to  Every  Man  Out 
of  His  Humour,  spoke  of  a vain-glorious  per- 
son who  was  “ over-Euglishing  bis  travels.” 

The  Six  Cups  of  Chocolate  are  served  to,  aud 
consumed  by,  six  young  women ; a German  girl, 
a French  girl,  a transplanted  Southern  girl,  a 
Bostonian,  a New-Yorker,  aud  a New-Euglaud- 
er.  The  scene  is  a college  town  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States,  aud  the  time  is  an  early  spring 
day  at  the  end  of  this  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  only  male  person  in  the  cast  is  a college 
student,  w ho  is  not  audible  or  visible  to  the 
audience,  but  who  is  very  much  in  evidence 
in  the  dialogue  and  in  the  plot ; aud  w ho 
turns  sour  the  whipped  cream  iu  the  chocolate. 

The  Kaffeeklatsch  is  Englished  very  proper- 
ly and  rightly  by  Miss  Matthews.  Her  girls 
are  natural  girls,  who  act  and  talk  in  a natu- 
ral manner;  and  she  exhibits  no  little  skill  in 
refraining  from  over-Euglishing  the  broken 
Euglish  of  the  young  lady  from  France.  Six 
Cups  of  Chocolate  should  be  a favorite  bever- 
age with  those  who  are  fond  of  playing,  aud 
seeing,  parlor  plays. 


Me.  S.  R.  Keightley  presents  to  us  this 
month  one  more  of  his  delightful  swashbuck- 
ling soldiers  of  fortune  whom  we  are  always 
so  glad  to  meet.  The  present  hero,  Mr.  An- 
thony Dillon,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  kind,  tells, 
in  the  retirement  of  his  old  age,  the  tale  of  the 
experiences  of  his  youth.  He  is  au  Irishman, 
this  time,  of  good  blood  but  poor  in  purse  and 
iu  credit,  who  gives  his  sword  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  who  fights  the  battles  of  the  King 
of  France  at  Tournay  and  Foutenoy  when  he 
is  not  fighting  personal  and  private  battles  of 
his  own  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  That  his 
sword  is  a long  and  a strong  one,  iu  a good 
strong  hand,  goes  without  saying.  Behind  the 
sword  are  a pair  of  steady,  clear  eyes,  a burly 
frame,  a fairly  honest  heart,  and  no  fear.  As 
he  himself  says,  concerning  one  of  his  mauy 
antagonists,  it  is  a sword  with  a man  attached 
to  it. 

The  weapou  is  rarely  iu  its  scabbard,  and 
generally  it  is  iu  the  body  of  somebody  else; 
and  in  the  case  of  “The  King’s  Favor”  the 
hero  makes  justice  peculiarly  retributive  by 
discarding  his  own  swerd,  and  pinning  bis 
villain  to  the  wall  with  the  swrord  of  the  fa- 
ther of  the  girl  whom  the  villain  had  wrouged, 
the  instrument  being  borrowed  for  that  par- 
ticular occasion. 

Unlike  “ The  Crimson  Sign  ” and  “ The  Cav- 
aliers,” which  have  come  lately  from  the  same 
peu,  the  present  book  is  not  a continuous  nar- 
rative, but  a succession  of  detached  reminis- 
cences of  varying  length;  a series  of  little 
tragedies  in  each  of  which  different  actors  ap- 
pear, although  Mr.  Dillon  is  always  iu  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  aud  never  without  his 
sword  in  his  hand. 

Of  these  tales  the  most  sad  aud  touching, 


perhaps,  is  that  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
volume,  The  Last  Recruit  of  Claris;*  while  the 
most  complete  is  “ The  Knees  of  Fate,”  with 
which  the  volume  closes.  There  is  very  little 
of  the  element  of  the  tragic  in  this  story.  It 
is  melodrama  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it 
gives  Master  Anthony  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form heroic  deeds,  of  a very  surprising  char- 
acter, in  defence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

The  hero  says,  iu  his  brief  prelude,  that  no 
man  has  ever  borne  a greater  share  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  with  more  cheerful- 
ness and  serenity,  than  has  he  himself.  He 
was  brought  up  iu  a school  where  the  sword, 
aud  not  the  pen,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
growing  lad.  He  does  not  pretend  to  have 
acquired  the  tricks  and  the  graces  of  style 
possessed  by  the  makers  of  books;  but  lie  feela 
that  it  is  iu  him  to  set  forth  matters  clearly, 
and  this  he  assuredly  does.  While  we  cannot 
agree  with  him,  always,  in  his  statements  that 
he  hated  none  without  a cause,  envied  none 
his  good  fortune,  and  followed  the  voice  of 
honor  aud  truth  always,  like  a lover  and  a 
gentleman,  we  must  admit  his  sincerity  and 
his  cheerfulness.  Aud  we  part  from  him  with 
regret.  

After  the  great  and  unqualified  success  of 
“Black  Diamonds,”  noticed  in  these  columns 
some  mouths  ago,  one  turns,  naturally,  with 
considerable  interest  to  another  work  by  the 
same  author,  who  is  so  little  known  on  our 
side  of  the  world.  Maurus  Jdkai  is  the  most 
productive,  as  he  is  the  most  popular,  of  Hun- 
garian uovelists,  aud  it  is  claimed  for  him,  by 
his  fellow-countrymen,  that  when  Hungarian 
romantic  literature  became  almost  extinct  he 
virtually  revived  it.  The  Green  Book , or  Free- 
dom Under  the  Snow,*  is  longer  and  more  serious 
than  Black  Diamonds,  which  is  a love-story  of 
Hungary  in  the  present  time.  The  later  book 
pictures,  in  a graphic  aud  occasionally  iu  a. 
lurid  manuer,  high  life  and  low  life  in  Russia 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 
The  period  is  not  very  remote,  aud  many  of 
the  actual  characters  who  figure  iu  Jokai’s 
pages  were  dominaut  in  the  political  history 
of  their  nation  aud  are  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  readers  still  living,  although  their  names, 
Feodorovna,  Ryleiff,  Krizsanowski,  Araktseieff, 
aud  the  like,  some  real,  some  imaginary,  are 
trying  to  Euglish-readiug  eyes  and  to  English- 
speaking  tongues,  and  are  often  oonfusiug  to 
English -thinking  minds.  General  Kntusoff 
seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  that  Prince  of 

* The  Last  Itecruit  of  Clare's.  Being  Passages  from 
the  Memoirs  of  Anthony  Dillon,  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis, 
and  late  Colonel  of  Clare’s  Regiment  in  the  Service 
of  France.  By  S.  R.  Kkiohtlby.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

5 The  Green  Book;  or.  Freedom  Under  the  Snow.  A 
Novel.  By  Machos  J6rai.  author  of  “Black  Dia- 
monds.” Translated  by  Mrs.  Waugh.  [The  Odd 
Number  Series  ] 16mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  New  York  : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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Smolensk,  who  was  a Russian  Field  Marshal 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Pushkin,  or  Pooslikin,  Puscbkin,  or  Pouscb- 
in,  or  Pouchekine,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  drawn 
from  life.  He  is  the  famous  Russian  poet  who 
is  grouped  among  that  small  but  immortal 
hand  of  men,  like  Burns,  Sbakspere,  Moli&re, 
aud  Cervantes,  whose  writings  have  become 
part  of  the  household  language  of  his  owu 
land.  He  was  born — with  negro  blood  in  bis 
veius — at  St.  Petersburg  in  1799,  and  he  led  a 
wild  and  romantic  life.  Banished,  when  quite 
a youth,  to  Odessa,  for  the  writing  and  spread- 
ing of  poems,  too  liberal  in  their  tendency  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  the  powers  that  were,  in  Rus- 
sia, he  studied  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English, 
particularly  the  works  of  Byron,  upon  whom 
he  based  his  own  style,  until  he  was  recalled 
to  Moscow,  upon  the  accession  of  Nicholas  I., 
in  1825,  when  J6kai  leaves  him,  happy  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  aud  in  the  favor  of  his  sov- 
ereign, sparing  11s  the  tragedy  of  liis  taking 
off.  Ten  or  a dozen  years  later  he  was  killed 
in  a duel,  fought  in  defence  of  his  wife's  honor, 
with  d'Auth&s,  the  husband  of  his  wife's  sister. 

The  story  is  well  translated ; and  experts  iu 
both  languages,  who  are  familiar  with  both 
versions,  declare  that  the  English  renderiug 
adheres  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  original, 
except  when  certain  coarse  or  redundant  pas- 
sages are  suppressed  or  softened.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  Mrs.  Waugh,  who  under 
the  peu-naine  of  Ellis  Wright  has  turned  into 
our  language  a number  of  important  foreign 
works,  should  permit  herself,  more  than  once, 
to  jump  suddenly  and  without  reason  from  the 
present  tense  to  the  past,  aud  then  immediate- 
ly back  again.  Such  successive  sentences  as 
the  following,  “The  stag  makes  a side  spring 
and  dies. .. . and  the  hounds  dashed  furiously 
on,”  are  annoying  blunders  on  otherwise  good, 
clean,  well  Englished  pages. 

The  signiticance  of  the  title  of  the  work  is 
found  iu  a speech  of  Araktseieff — a Russian 
general  and  Minister  of  War,  and  the  organ- 
izer of  the  military  colonies  iu  Russia  between 
1822  and  1825 — to  the  effect  that  the  machiua- 
tors  “ are  everywhere,  and  yet  nowhere  to  be 
traced.  They  give  each  other  rendezvous  at 
balls,  concerts,  orgies,  etc.,  and  so  contrive  to 
give  our  spies  the  slip.  Why,  they  actually 
keep  a register,  a thoroughly  parliamentary 
haud-book,iu  which  the  conferences  of  every  dis- 
trict and  province  are  entered,  concerning  the 
organizing  of  a systematic  revolution  through- 
out Russia;  the  best  form  of  constitution; 
what  is  to  become  of  the  dynasty ; how  the 
Empire  is  to  be  partitioned;  and  whether  to 
be  represented  by  landed  proprietors  or  the 
people.  Aud  this  protocol  it  is  which  con- 
tains a fully  named  register  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  hold  the  threads  of  the  net  iu  their 
hands  throughout  the  whole  land,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Arctic  Pole. 
Among  themselves  they  call  it  the  ‘Green 
Book.'”  Pushkin  is  a contributor  and  a sub- 


scriber to  the  Greeu  Book,  and  we  follow  him 
and  the  other  conspirators  to  balls  and  orgies, 
w’here  the  author  and  the  translator  treat  us 
to  unusually  vivid  descriptions,  scenes,  and 
dialogues. 

The  w ork  is  timely  in  a day  wheu  Russia 
and  her  affairs  occupy  so  much  of  public  at- 
tention the  world  over;  and,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be  as  widely  read  as  w as  the  story  of  the  ro- 
mantic owner  of  the  Hungarian  coal-mines, 
who  lived  among  his  own  Black  Diamonds. 


In  a chapter  “ Concerning  a Graceful  Car- 
riage,” which  forms  part  of  a neat  little  vol- 
ume entitled  Beauty  and  Hygiene ,*  we  are  told 
by  the  unnamed  author,  that  “just  as  the 
painter  would  sketch,  in  lines  conforming  w ith 
the  uudeviating  rules  of  his  art,  the  figure 
which  he  is  about  to  endow  with  all  the 
charms  of  form  and  color  before  he  mixes  the 
paints  which  are  to  give  the  golden  sheen  to 
the  hair,  the  rosy  bloom  to  the  cheeks,  and 
the  living  lustre  to  the  eye,  so  the  woman  who 
w'onld  unite  in  her  person  the  charms  of  grace 
and  beauty,  must  first  bring  the  lines  of  the 
bony  frame- work  of  her  body  into  harmony 
with  the  law  of  its  construction.”  And  he,  or 
she,  closes  with  a statement  to  this  effect: 
“That  the  cultivation  of  a graceful  carriage 
is  a moral  os  well  as  a social  duty  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove.  Apart  from  hy- 
gienic considerations,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant reasons  why  grace  of  beariug  should  be 
cultivated.  Can  the  habitually  lounging  atti- 
tude,” he,  or  she,  adds,  “ the  shuffling  gait  or 
the  headlong  rush  be  changed  by  training  to 
an  attitude  aud  movements  of  dignity  aud 
grace,  without  the  character  undergoing  a 
corresponding  alteration  during  the  process  t” 
To  be  “good-looking”  used  to  be  defined  as 
“ looking  good.”  From  the  foregoing  it  must 
be  inferred  that  one  cauuot  be  good-looking 
unless  one  is  good  in  heart  and  in  deed. 

The  author  of  “Beauty  and  Ilygieue,”  who 
is,  perhaps,  a Spaniard,  asserts  that  the  beauty 
of  the  women  of  Spain  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
arouse  iu  the  mind  of  the  visitor  to  that  land 
of  romance,  aud  present-day  turmoil,  not  only 
a feeling  of  admiration  but  a sentiment  of 
curiosity  as  to  the  causes,  original  and  actual, 
of  a physical  characteristic  which,  from  its 
prevalence,  the  author  believes  may  be  regard- 
ed as  national.  Iu  the  volume  in  question  are 
embodied  the  results  of  a personal  investiga- 
tion into  these  causes,  made,  we  are  told,  under 
circumstances  which  w ere  exceptionally  favor- 
able ; and  he,  or  she,  here  set  down  the  arts  em- 
ployed to  preserve  beauty  iu  a land  w here 
beauty  had  its  source  not  in  vanity,  but  in 
a high  sense  of  duty,  and  at  a time  w’hen  the 
favor  of  beauty  won  the  best  reward  of  valor, 
and  when  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  women 
to  he  beautiful  as  it  was  the  duty  of  men  to  be 
brave. 

• Beauty  and  Hygiene.  lOmo,  Cloth,  75  cents.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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The  unbeautiful  and  tlie  inexperienced  mas- 
culine reviewer  cannot,  of  course,  say  how  far 
the  kernels  of  the  black  cherry  coated, separate- 
ly, with  a mixture  of  the  whites  of  eggs  and 
pulverized  sugar,  aud  then  dried  iu  the  sun,  as 
they  are  consumed  by  Castilian  dames  of  high 
degree,  are  likely  to  be  effective  as  a cure  for 
corpulence;  nor  can  he  speak,  as  an  authority, 
upon  the  power  of  the  essence  of  rosemary  and 
other  ingredients  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
turning  gray.  But  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  the  advice  which  the  work  contains  as  to 
the  proper  care  of  the  hair  itself,  and  of  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  the  teeth,  and  the  hands,  he  can 
safely  say  that  that  advice  contains  not  a lit- 
tle of  the  essence  of  common-sense, sugar-coated 
with  a fair  amount  of  literary  grace  and  style. 


Oxk  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
curious  of  the  many  interesting  and  valuable 
chapters  in  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam’s  Books 
and  their  Makers  Daring  the  Middle  Ages 7 is 
that  which  relates  to  “The  Book-Trade  in  the 
Manuscript  Period.”  We  all  know  something, 
or  rather,  we  are  all  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing, about  Books,  and  about  the  Makers  of 
Books,  when  the  Making  of  Books  began  ; but 
the  history  of  the  selling  and  the  buying  of 
books,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  is  a 
matter  with  which  even  the  ordinarily  well- 
informed  reader  of  books,  in  the  present  day, 
is  not  apt  to  be  familiar.  We  remember,  or 
we  ought  to  remember,  when  Longfellow’s 
“ Norman  Baron  ” lay  a-dyiug,  that  by  his  bed 
a monk  was  seated,  who  in  solemn  tones  re- 
peated many  a prayer  and  paternoster,  from 
the  missal  on  his  knee;  but  has  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  any  of  us  before  to  ask  how  this 
sacred  missal  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
mouks  of  the  monastery,  into  the  hands  of 
the  early  collectors ; to  inquire  who  were  the 
dealers;  what  prices  were  paid;  what  like 
were  the  catalogues;  and  how  many  middle- 
men were  concerned  in  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Putnam  has  gone  very  deeply  aud  very 
thoroughly  into  this  branch  of  his  subject,  as 
he  has  gone  deeply  and  thoroughly  into  the 
consideration  of  everything  connected  with 
the  production  and  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture, from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  until  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  of  our  Christian  Era;  and  he  states 
the  peculiar  fact  that  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries  the  manuscript  trade,  in 
London,  concentrated  itself  in  Paternoster 
Row,  the  street  which  became  afterwards,  and 
still  remains,  the  very  centre  of  the  British 
trade  iu  printed  books. 

It  is  not  possible  in  so  short  a space  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Putnam’s  work,  or  to  give  a summary  of  the 
contents  of  his  two  large  volumes.  He  de- 
clares that  he  has  not  undertaken  the  impos- 

7  Book*  and  their  Makers  during  the.  Middle  Ages.  By 
G.  IIavkn  Putnam.  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 
New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous. 


sible  task  of  making  a history  of  literary  pro- 
duction, or  even  a record  of  all  the  factors 
which  controlled  literary  production;  he  has 
merely  attempted  to  present  a study  of  certain 
conditions  in  the  history  of  the  manifolding 
and  distribution  of  books  by  which  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  effectiveness  of  literature  were 
very  largely  influenced  and  determined,  and 
under  which  the  conception  of  such  a thing  as 
literary  property  gradually  developed.  Aud 
he  closes  with  some  two  hundred  pages  con- 
cerning The  Beginnings  of  Property  in  Lit- 
erature, and  The  Development  of  the  Idea 
that  Property  iu  Literature  could  exist  at  all, 
which  should  be  studied,  carefully,  by  every 
one  who  makes  books  or  who  reads  them,  and 
by  all  those  who  believe  that  book-makers 
have  a right  to  the  possession  of  the  result  of 
the  productions  of  their  own  brains. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  question  of  copyright,  and  he  was  so 
active  an  agent  in  procuring  our  existing  In- 
ternational Copyright  Law,  that  anything  he 
may  say  upon  the  subject  must  be  of  value  to 
those  who  are  interested  iu  the  matter,  to  the 
roots  and  to  the  very  beginnings  of  which  he 
goes.  It  seems  that  Saint  Columba,  the  apos- 
tle of  Caledonia,  did,  according  to  tradition,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  567,  make  a clandestine 
and  hurried  copy  of  the  Psalter  of  the  Abbot 
Fiuuian.  Finniau  objected  on  the  ground  that  a 
copy  made  without  permission  belonged  by  mor- 
al rights  to  the  owner  of  the  original,  and  was 
itself  the  offspring  of  that  original;  in  which 
he  was  upheld  by  a just  judge,  King  Dermatt, 
who  decreed  that  “ To  every  cow  belongs  her 
calf,  and  consequently  to  every  book  its  copy.” 
The  pirate  protested,  aud  succeeded  in  arous- 
ing the  clans  against  the  monarch,  who  was 
ultimately  dethroned  ; and  so  for  thirteen  cen- 
turies, or  more,  has  the  fight  gone  on. 

“The  manuscript  which  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  this  strange  couflict  of  copyright,  a 
conflict  which  developed  into  a civil  war,” 
says  Mr.  Putnam,  “ was  afterwards  venerated 
as  a kind  of  national  military  and  religions 
palladium.  Under  the  name  of  Cathac,  or  the 
fighter,  the  Latin  Psalter  said  to  have  been 
transcribed  by  Coluuiba,  was  enshrined  in  the 
base  of  a portable  altar  as  the  national  relic 
of  the  O’Donnell  clan.”  And  he  adds  that  as 
late  as  1867  it  belonged  to  a baronet  of  that 
name,  who  exhibited  it  iu  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Mr.  Putnam’s  work  has  an  admirable  and 
complete  index.  It  exhibits  enormous  care, 
research,  and  scholarship.  It  is  entertaiuiug 
as  well  as  instructive.  And  if  its  author  has 
not  performed  what  he  calls  an  impossible 
task  in  presenting  a complete  history  of  liter- 
ary product  ion,  he  has  succeeded  in  acomplish- 
ing  something  very  near  to  it.  His  book,  as  a 
book  of  reference  and  as  literature,  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  scholars  for  many  years  to  come. 
And  it  will  always  rank  very  high  in  the  long 
list  of  Books  about  Books. 
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’CROSS-COUNTRY  RIDING. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 


1 THERE  was  a time  when  to  burlesque 
, drag -hunting  and  to  jeer  at  those 
who  rode  across  country  to  the  scent  of 
aniseseed  was  the  popular  business  of  the 
daily  press  and  the  pleasure  of  many  of  its 
readers.  We  are  all  familiar  with  those 
self-satisfied  individuals  who  regard  their 
earthly  mission  fulfilled  in  heaping  op- 
probrium upon  every  human  endeavor 
with  which  they  have  no  sympathy  or 
that  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  And 
of  these  were  they  who  ridiculed  the  pio- 
neer drag-hunters,  and,  in  the  present  day, 
are  busily  slandering  football. 

Probably  drag-hunting,  of  all,  has  en- 
dured the  most  scoffing.  In  those  tenta- 
tive days  of  its  American  existence,  and 
that  is  not  much  over  a dozen  years  ago, 
the  announcement  of  a meet  was  greeted 
in  mockery,  and  the  appearance  of  a pink 
coat  hailed  by  derisive  salutations.  Some 
newspaper  comment  of  that  trying  period 
will  provide  amusing  reading  for  sports- 
men, and  mayhap,  furnish  a salutary  hint 
to  those  dear  timid  creatures  that  shudder 
at  the  mere  thought  of  vigorous  bodily 
exercise. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a Boston 
daily  paper  is  a fair  example  of  the  re- 
ception given  drag-hunting  fifteen  years 
ago: 

“The  gratifying  success  of  the  ninnies  of 
Newport  in  chasing  the  agile  aniseseed -bag 
over  hill  and  dale  has  stimulated  sixty  swell 
yonng  men  of  Beacon  Hill  to  form  a club  for 
the  encouragement  of  that  exciting  and  dan- 
gerous sport.  A British  swell  is  aiding  and 
abetting  them  by  establishing  a pack  of  hounds 
in  this  city,  and  all  the  arrangements  and  ac- 
cessories of  the  club  are  to  be  quite  too  utter- 
ly English.  The  daring  riders  after  the  hounds 
will  array  themselves  in  scarlet  coats,  white 
knee-breeches,  and  top-boots,  and  a profession- 
al English  huntsman  will  be  imported  to  give 
proper  tone  and  spirit  to  the  chase,  and  keep 
the  young  men  from  riding  down  the  dogs  in 

Copyright,  1897,  by  Harper  and  Brother*.  All  right*  reserved. 


their  eagerness  to  catch  np  with  the  aniseseed- 
bag  or  the  poor  devil  of  a fox.  They  will 
probably  hire  some  fanner’s  boy  in  Berkshire 
to  catch  a fox  and# send  him  here  iu  a box  by 
express, and  tlie  animal,  already  frightened  out 
of  bis  wits,  will  be  turned  loose  in  the  suburbs, 
to  get  away  if  be  can  from  a pack  of  intelli- 
gent bounds  and  a rout  of  empty-bended  pup- 
pies on  horseback.  But  for  the  dogs,  Keyuard 
would  have  some  show  to  get  away,  for  the 
bold  riders  would  never  know  him  from  a 
singed  cat  if  they  met  him  on  the  road.  One 
of  the  duties  of  the  English  huntsman  will  be 
to  identify  tlie  fox  when  caught, and  thus  pre- 
vent tlie  Beacon  Street  nimrods  from  falling 
into  the  mortifying  error  of  cutting  oft*  the 
tail  of  one  of  tlie  bounds  to  exhibit  as  a tro- 
phy of  the  noble  sport.  The  fox  and  the 
bounds  will  be  entitled  to  public  sympathy, 
the  former  because  of  the  cowardly  persecu- 
tion to  which  be  will  be  subjected,  and  the 
latter  because  of  tlie  mortification  which  any 
self-respecting  dog  must  experience  when  be 
finds  himself  engaged  iu  such  a proceeding 
with  such  a crowd.  The  only  redeeming  fea- 
ture connected  with  the  whole  business  is  the 
determination  of  the  high-toned  hybrids  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  sensible  Ameri- 
cans by  dressing  as  much  like  guys  as  possi- 
ble. The  club  will  be  taken  for  a circus  pa- 
rade when  it  turns  out  in  full  uniform,  but 
unfortunately  the  circus  men  have  no  re- 
dress.” 

And  this  from  the  American  Athens! 

Here  is  another  which  scorns  adoles- 
cent satire,  and  takes  up  the  subject  in  a 
furioso  of  patriotism  that  suggests  a sec- 
ond “ tea  party.” 

“ Speaking  of  the  organization  of  a liunting- 
clnb  in  Boston  whose  members  propose  to  ar- 
ray themselves  in  scarlet  coats,  with  white 
knee-breeches  and  top-hoots,  the  Albany  Jour- 
nal says:  Anglomania  can  go  no  further  than 
this,  and  all  Yankeedom  would  look  on  with 
applause  if  the  sturdy  farmers  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  would  repeat  a little  feat  of  theirs 
of  a hundred  years  ago,  and  drive  the  1 red- 
coats’ back  through  Cambridge  into  Boston. 
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ijyn  »d  Brui.fti  ifi5.iiiHU0.tiS,  was  tim  ayer^f 
**I  n\Ui  tiivhnih  rkii^m  for  fftdljb ijpiitygp, 

Li,  j^ight  4^curtoti^  tbmightful  that  uifetMjfi;  &i  that  sfftM  :\\y$s  fniftte 

;jn^ith/til  a Uty&vvboti*  evru  i h(Hx^h  it  fad  kftig?  ;i^;i>  n:%  Tf&b  hr  iho  l^lou^c^r  Foy 
•aiicl-  hOj[*Vt)>v^<]v  were  tvftVI  \vortiiy  of  *>ti-  IhuiIu^  Ctftb 

rorn  ^enioAf.  But.  the  fityi  i$  fjj&l  the  sprung from  the  iSebinlky!  I FH/buir  * N.*«r»  - 
primal  $fictmtivf»  to  nd.jng  l,o  huinids  in  pauy  w of  tin*  SUfty  in  Keliuy i k i ! !/' Tuitpd: 
Tins  coiitUi-y  niuy  iml  he,  pi  jiMnbiUeoh  ed.  in  17A2.,  •:« ml  still  *-.\rO i»i--  as  1 }•*-  nhb-y.t 
It  is  true,  of  Wfgt-  -sporting  Fifth  m the  vvoHd.  ThtA^  # a 

naily  Ur  us  !r«>m  i;»^!:ni«L  and  thui  is  record*  tmy  of  a park  of  t‘»>:<-boumis  Imv- 
egfiittiiy  x'q  of  alt  ftftr CmsehiU  nig  brr* < inainia \ a $?d  u t lltbu  p$f  oitiJ . fcooir 
itmi  1-acT'fts^  ; but  to  reach  Um  reason  of  Island,  W 1770. . < 4 w kick  an 
its  trai^pUvjtutioir  cm'  iiiust  ve**u  deeper  John  Ever*,  >.vns  Wist&tei1,  and  id. '' vOiiy.it 
thfiii  thv?  mere  snpyr  fiend  cuuy>s  which  George  Washingum  was  u.  subscriber, 
aw  usually  refiptmsibie.  for  m iiii\$.  ' A Ami  on  Xucyuiber  1$.  1T#I,  the  Bmok ly ft 
iad  ‘H  the  transient  hny  (ihnnei.i  of  f ile  li  unt  oosiet)  ii.  tiotlce;  si^neii  by  Cinyiv'?:e'» 
’ruftririons  and  the  ho*  so  red  emme  play  Lot>**i,y.  that  Ihv,  iioninhs  'would  'throw 
)H  ueressaiv  to  imutkiml  its  > lie  rchixation  off  mOhr,  estate  of  .1  to  rose  .Hou'iscy  Iwy. 
uf  o hiUgoeii  irruiM  ;)a*i  lifts  be.e.ti  sinee  ut  the  >hu*r<*w,v  timw  Fort  ilnmihonu 
to*  sv;>rhi  heican.  'Cms^emuiiry  .rrdiH«:  near  the  terry v at  i>.  one  gmima. 

• tvo^vupt- to  ihe  tihlted’  States  givrii  for  u stnui^  Img  fox/f 

as  a ' iady*  uo.r  has  it  been  pursued  us  a Denise  .Denise  ivaS  tie*  pvei,  eramlfa- 

filer  of  iluat  present* 
«j  ay  taro  jspi>rt*\iin 

• • Mr  U 1, Herbert,  and 

si>rti  by 

thF'  Ati tyiaedn  f h rr;es 
t&fBjSL.  prior  h'  -tlte  battle  *4 

SBbB  Lwrr^lKbiijjih  liuuts 

jBBEgSUg^^  SBSre  pjiniiiliy  jlestrhyyvl  frV 


relief  frouv  eftoh/;  It  was  ^ovbl  ftiv  a 
‘d  healUifni  Nervation  and  a nethfu i shm- 
ulus  Uy  ni eft  w ho  were  doin^r  too  uiuieh 
wiUi  vvlii^}*  all  th^  liead  tUid  too  lif  t itv  i>ody  ovm  k. 

■Tyiii*;  heeuose  <n  the  Euy  b;vb  tii'ecy 

t hitye  ' read  y i her  • eiip> 

lioi vf ira ded  the .. history  of  Rix  1j ft j>  1 1 ng*  to 

Ifelfeiy  tmri  sli6\vn  that  the  tVrst  »>i «£aty-' 


a broadside  from  I>v»rd 

vh.l.Hred  Urn 
Ka fvo  w s.  b ui  i i » e t»i t 
t^ry  >vu5  in  s-ltajye  to 
lake  a ] i rely  pa?  L in  l hr 
bn l tie  some  thiy^ ’after. 
The  groat  s!r-nyyir 

f Or  ii ! die  Cftt'iMV  p iXP 

vftTed  hu '^er  crftiftV. 
ftnd  fox  huu liftgf  oft 
Dou^  Island  wasubati 
donrd  for  alimii  One 
1> u u died  y ears  bm  -in 
pinrosyi vuuiu  and  in 
soi i mv  4 if  1 1 ir  Soiuhrm 
S (m  t hsi  % ; re  ri  %f  e b a ga  in 
imoM  dint*'  ! v o-n  the 

close  of  tl»r  Rev olft 
tioiiavy  wuiv:  - ' 


wmm. 
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only  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  Hack- 
ensack hunt  was  Mr.  Purdy  himself. 
From  enthusiastic  patronage  to  actual 
support  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
not  unnatural  sequence,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  grotesquely  assorted  job 
lot  of  hounds,  tall  and  short,  fat  and 
thin,  changed  ownership,  and  Mr.  Purdy 
inaugurated  his  first  mastership,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Scott  as  a willing,  if  inexperi- 
enced, coadjutor. 

Before  this  memorable  day  a few  New- 
Yorkers  had  succumbed  to  the  ’cross- 
country riding  contagion  spread  abroad 
by  Mr.  Purdy,  and  made  occasional  ex- 
cursions to  the  fox-hunting  purlieus  of 
Hackensack,  but  with  the  rental  of  a 
tiny  plot  of  land,  the  acquisition  of  the 
hounds,  and  construction  of  a kennel 
suitable  to  the  accommodation  of  their 
several  peculiarities,  the  attendance  from 
the  city  became  regular  and  larger.  Some 
of  the  men  kept  horses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  kennels,  others  hired  for  the  day,  and 
of  the  most  persistent  followers  were 
Messrs.  F.  Gray  Griswold,  Thomas  Hitch- 
cock, Jun . , James  Gordon  Bennett,  Charles 
G.  Peters,  Robert  Center,  Harry  Blasson, 
William  E.  Peet,  and  Elliott  Zborowski. 
The  meets  became  fixtures  on  the  calen- 
dars of  the  sporting  world,  and  the  runs 
were  chronicled  and  described  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

Thus  the  little  hunt  prospered,  not 
without  the  indefatigable  energy  of  Mr. 
Purdy  and  the  loyalty  of  his  friends, 
and  Thanksgiving  day  of  1876,  when  a 
large  New  York  contingent  attended, 
went  into  history  as  the  gala  meet  of  this 
first  period  of  New  Jersey  fox-hunting. 
There  was  no  pretence  to  correct  form, 
the  hounds  practically  hunted  them- 
selves, and  the  field  rushed  and  straggled 
and  was  lost  to  the  view  of  those  in  the 
first  flight;  but  it  was  a jolly  day,  and  no 
serious  mishaps  were  recorded. 

Good  fun,  however,  was  not  the  end 
and  all  of  the  ambitions  of  this  loyal  fox- 
hunting crew,  and  as  time  wore  on  it  be- 
came apparent  that  little  else  was  to  be 
had  in  the  country  around  Hackensack, 
and  with  so  motley  a collection  of 
hounds  as  those  relics  of  “Jo”  Dono- 
hue's mastership.  A decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  fields  gave  evidence  that  better 
sport  must  be  provided  if  hunting  was  to 
attain  its  measure  of  support,  and  after 
much  discussion  of  ways  and  means  a 
meeting  of  Messrs.  Purdy,  Center,  Gris- 


wold, and  Peet  was  finally  held,  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  give  up  the  Hacken- 
sack country  and  the  old  hounds,  and  to 
purchase  and  establish  a new  pack  on 
Long  Island.  Each  of  these  four  sub- 
scribed two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
Mr.  Griswold,  who  was  going  to  England, 
was  commissioned  to  buy  the  new  hounds, 
and  he  did  secure  a very  good  lot — in  Ire- 
land, I believe.  A lease  had  been  ob- 
tained of  an  old  farm-house  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  Hempstead  Plains,  the  identical 
house  which  is  now  the  home  of  the  Mea- 
dow Brook  Club,  and  there,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1877,  was  established  the  Queens 
County  Drag-Hounds,  with  Mr.  Griswold 
as  master. 

A prospectus  proclaiming  the  hopes  of 
the  hunt  and  inviting  subscriptions  hav- 
ing elicited  gratifying  response,  the  first 
meet  was  held  in  October  of  that  same 
year,  and  attracted  not  only  the  sports- 
men of  the  vicinity,  but  all  the  farmers 
and  horse -raisers  and  general  country 
folk,  who  came  on  horseback,  on  wheels, 
and  afoot,  to  view  the  first  run  of  Ameri- 
ca's first  drag-hounds.  Among  those  pres- 
ent at  this  meet  whose  names  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  American  hunt- 
ing were  F.  Gray  Griswold,  who  hunted 
the  hounds  himself,  A.  Belmont  Purdy, 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  Elliott  Zborowski, Wil- 
liam Jay,  Charles  G.  Peters,  Alfred  Gard- 
ner, Augustus  Clason,  William  E.  Peet, 
George  Allen,  Charles  G.  Franklyn,  Wil- 
liam C.  Sanford,  John  Sanford,  Frank 
Pay  son,  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Dr.  James 
Green,  and  Lloyd  Brice.  Of  the  women 
there  were  Miss  Lucy  Oelrichs  (now  Mrs. 
Henderson),  Mrs. Forbes-Morgan,  and  Miss 
Pay son. 

It  was  indeed  an  auspicious  beginning 
for  the  new  hunt,  and  for  two  years  its 
life  flowed  on  most  successfully,  marred 
by  no  serious  accidents,  and  embarrassed 
only  temporarily  by  such  petty  annoy- 
ances as  the  opposition  of  some  good 
Quakers,  whom  Mr.  Alfred  Gardnerdiplo- 
matically  mollified,  and  the  threatened 
intervention  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  Mr. 
Purdy  eventually  prevented  by  convin- 
cing Mr.  Bergh,  the  society's  sponsor,  that 
his  pathetic  portrayal  of  the  expiring 
agonies  of  Reynard  was  unnecessarily 
lachrymose, — for  the  very  good  reason 
that  no  fox  was  hunted  at  all! 

But  in  1879  an  unaccountable  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  the  hunting  dreams 
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jE>ii^ris*.  rlec rW^‘;  • ;*  1 ♦ AVT!] ft tor  &i»d  £<>hh  Sanford.  H 

live  number  <>f  '«v'lH«!&V  riders  *;  n*w  we-  ;JT  R'rhimUow  KHudt  IfooseveH.  Sunday 
spuirin&Iy  smfjtl.ei%  am]  eventually : Thy  am?  Richard  Morihm-r.  winnuy  >nnpuH 

t)-trk  whs  transferred  t<>  Westminster  in#  Icwi. 

County.  primarily  because  of  'Slr  T.l,^  M:\  fomh  . served  life  rmi.*lersl>if>,  am! 

rowski’s  eenerous  *d!>r  of  ? airport  if  Witf  when  he.  retired  1*:s »1  the 
bnumh  were  moved  to.  h i >.  vknriiiy*.  And  kmnvjuir  UnH  lit*,  timye  than  apv  mhei 
*o.  ihereabouts  afi<l  swksenueril  ly  td  New  man  lit  Hu*  conr »iry..  was  i^pon*ibk*  *“> 

Roehcl It*,  Mi*.  Griswold  limited  for  *w  h-owum  wed  jfijjf  Us  fcareessHH 

oral  fairly  successful  seasons.  rnrwr:  .Tit*  \\h*  suctwmdw!  St|  Him  by 

It  WHS-  not  ti>  he  supposed  Hud  l\if  Messrs.  V R.  Apphum,  E D 
sportsmen  of  Long  U lauTi  Won  Id  .remain  Auirnsf  Belmont,  .dun..,  K>  AVh  friuni-L 
inactive  after  once  having  imeuhed  tin-  Thiwrtu  [fiU'foodc,  J Hit.,  F Gray  Gm- 
s|u lit  of  U10  chase.  and  iu  the  very  m*.U  ymbl,  ;md  RMph  KUis,  the  present  mas- 
year  (1880),  the  sporim*-  kfood'  -in.  Mr  mr  nod  .iwhm>iH<  du;s  h a rare  lot  »>f 
Purdy  again  asserted  used  Ifo  speared  it,  «n»  um'  of  them 'filled  the  post 

a pack  id  hounds  from  Irehnul  *i  !< ?^r  with  iumy ryoiUsvlM  nslop  or  retired  front 
own  expense.  eMaldG.ti.ed  the.;  Meadow  odkv  with  more  bonne  than 
B/y>ok  Hunt,  and  #;| \i a:r r ihe-  *>}({-  ■ ihvttit*  first  ifoteteiy  Mr.  Ihmi  v. 

<t&  the  hiMorr  <>{  Hje 
if endow  Brook  Hunt, 

. hi  th;u. 

aL.-^.  . .»v*  slo^:of 

•*?  dfr'.C: 

J, * *-  £ ’ ^t'v'  ‘ -V 

Tliv*  \ver« 

W;,  • fliied;  i'ffeiifektfe-; 

, W ; • ^ a J id  areidej its  tt  hjyii, 

dj|d'|v  viewed  fr<nn 

seem  A^ry 

• • jV  vrm  Mvd,  id  foei  ;:j^d 

‘Tm'rsi1^’'.  At  tltr 
B 1 H \a  H«?»  d XU  I es-  st  a - 
bl.e  a ^asealled 

u Jmiiier  and  stold  hs 
MRdi  • - wtiiie t*  Ko'iikiii ereil 
J'l  unfit  for  driving  or 
ridtn!?,  >MMl,  Hm  ;'  itrst 

t*y  - -ling  post ' 

and  /rkHs,  of  M^uow. 
B^X»k  iMfo  tlte 
a of  vt" ^sfr  I H-S4  eiy 
t ^ ^ c%^.  hail . 

hetniTraiti^dfo  plmt|>1rtTiM  r 
the  t)Vin‘ n I jetltrt^  1 1 »in  there  idWi \ H- 
Ther^  vrirre  r<itisi »ns  enOvitLii  wliy  {Iran 
hurituejr  wJ*b'  sl<>v^  in  afl^itiin|r  po.pM 
larity  anions  even  Uu'se  Aeeustoineii  fo 
r»di;ng,;4imf  mme  iTiQvi* .•  t’hu h thk'.- 

dem^rds  on  hoik  horse  ami  rider  n hr p 
m the  jie}$J  v ! 

Ta  EnelhuiT  ^aAt^henUnliv;  eyTry  fttdx 
eloxiu'n  hni  h hr  Hit:  snl  vaifon  of 

t)isx/yH*r..lHr2fy;. .of  iijch  ami. 
wonren;  who  ;M p ini  t|[^!;^hv^#^id:.e;  for  ilre 
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< o:ed>5rimht  of  thfc  e^t-nif  aiid  the  £xbtl* 
y^ition  tff'a  hdttirl 'Kin,  and  who 
juhvji  dbli^fc*»l  to  do  $0, 

, |>(it  the  &hftilioq  oyp?  Iieins -is  diffifrenk 
Tli^Ve  are u<>  U»  tbe  ^trejosU^  iu 

$$$' Ttohtt wg'^xtftHrJ  .iif  die  V u|tM-  Slates, 
4tud  ti is  4|w  eieUjKi  from  teneiiur  save 
by  Juirifiitigv  tt  i»ot  waiiiM"  for  wonder 
that  in  the  early  days  there  nete  few 
who  rode  ^Irai^htr— atal  if  yoh  do  out 
rate  straight,  there  is  m»  use  in  ratine  ni 
alb 

After  a time  \ye  liegkti  huy  iui»  ?jur  hunt- 
ers hi  Canada.  ami  importing  only  tin? 


would  meet  with  equal  seo.^s  w«-  «^  they 
U>  bring  n>  mtivli  kklfl  and  ymnmGyro; 
heat0  ufkm  the  tdlyirt.  ’•/'•.  • ;••.. 

The  lack  of  uVeeiui vh  to  liouiid  hveiil;;' ■ 
ihjg  may  be  yrrt>HHh-4  n>rA  however,  by 
the  fnet  of  there  hehii;  «0  'rnmparari  yGy 
little  fox  - louMing done  i n the  Uhittei 
States  There  are  really  only  u few  With 
ties  where  the  fo\  o ev»o  bun  fed  ami  Go 

three  where  Ih*y hard  ;v  thy  -do  qtypcl 

• of  riding-  U>  hnumls, Vu*  : in  the  Sonin 

. * <n] i'*.,'  vti 1 ■ a ir  ■ ■ ' • ' ‘i. *\ ' ■ -V  w v ' 'V  » <\  •-■  - W ' Y j’  e •'ii ■'?'■• 


1 inland,  and  hmy  we  raise  ninri*  Imnik^ 
fhao  we  Import. 

So.  although  in  a very  miltth  mere  (ini 
bed  way.  are-  we  breed inghuunds;  Gen 
t>ml!y  *t>eakifi£,  we  eamun  raise  the  rlnss 
of  hcmml  (hid  is  ton  mi  in  the'  boo  IGig- 
fish  kennels,  probably  hrcmisk  the  .■>.• 

• deavbr  not  ;^fs ernti^iy ' innhun^luui  ; Tor 

vvhere  the  vvvp<>>um*n<  has  been  thade 
^irin^tSy  and  hitdei^mqdbtglyb  thy'  riy 
sufU  art  highly  satisfaeOi rr 

Mr-  Mm!  MU’.  J lie  thidnov  H'thi/ 

Vmsm  hin  kerm^^h^ji^h  hnrOht^ 


jp ip  n ip  ■ ipppp . pppppp 

jruvn  heller  *;UjM^<dhYn.  after  foxet*  than 
the  Add  •.uud*mb£V^)y  drifts 


disminilor  to  that  .nnd  (Ariie>i 

ran  hounds  used  exHnVneiy  r in  tin  GvU 

V ^)f;eyh $} e s\v  York : ah tJ  iii  Pen  iijty  1 
vanin,  tvh^ie  the  litulnm-  aitd  the  f\Ojs»e 
Tree  imh^  iio  the  must  mnahle 

j slioiiid  hut  of  my  niissinn  as  a hLs> 
dorian  of.  Aujn^ean  drag  Inmituy  did  I 
nr^leet  saving  souiMhing  nf  the  famnhv 
kur^thtih  ^ hf  dtiliy^utly  in  the 

early  duys^  ‘ v.  \ ,.  . ; -v 

I r.  -.l>at>!y  t he  u^jue  <d  TruiWleGmtyv  !e  cm 
tunned  hide  hang*  now  m tire  Nhunh>\> 

.Brook  ^infeti.OUKeY  Itestirs  more  dh^h ihrifcs 
• Vhavr  )hat  Of  it  nr  <»!her  hnuteG  h‘kh  »>es 
eauswud  hr*  eaily  aSsoeiidtou ii.iitl  )iii  j tew 
: forinanrHS.  )(e  .h  red  i\kU\  geldj.nt 

hiyU^h t dd mu r iSTy  hy  Mr.  P^rd r,  iunl-  ?u  fa-: 
^ehhen tj y I<erii4he  tife  penj^rt f ♦>/  the 
5 -Mendh^  B.ri»oH  "Ciuk  '. . For  i }\i rk  eh  yeiats  . 
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lift ; wm  h mated  with  the  .Hp*td*>  w B rook  dS<j iter e ‘ ft*  * <1  Jtt  1388  tied  wi th  Filc- 

hounds*  dying  in  1805,  r$:et*  im>  year*  off  ioak*w  ar  e feet  Oi inches. 

in  |ha  Huh  VWgOU.  ftw  <v&&  ftu  id  the  veteran  hunters  «o\y  alive, 
ordinal  way  of  jumping,  and  left  Ins  Flinch  \<  the  most  v*mr;rabte  ail'd  ‘s/uvly 
rider  no  for  com  plaint  id  lofjnct  ibe  most  rioiHdiy  (ft  a f/adliduni*biet] 

‘liver v bty  Avonlti  stand  on  tils  Iiuj/J  • . f )ito.k;^e!'d yeiif*  old, 

like  a goat,  and  Hftar  a 5 foot.  h poisr&nd-  and  .uiU  a brilliant  perfotiu^r  w the  field,  • 
r»iSls ' siiUioDi  difficulty,  p*ul  tjH  Grigi^&iJy  ho  .was  UdirgJit  by  Siii  Eme*fc 

preHsMy  of  the  rf>oKiiy»  - ehair  type  of  La  Mobtakne,  Who  sold  him  to  Mr  j.  Zh- 
iimojit,  was  aLva.vA  a-  safe  and  willing  LTevrer,  who  sold  him .•.to  M iv P,  F..  Oof 
one.  Jjer.  who  bus  hunted  lirOi  WmHa’rly lot: 

Aiioiher  of  the  <ddy(iuii  lmysfcs  now  t)te  fetV  y^(^;Ain<l  tbW’Vjdd  {lor^.tr^. 
larking  |u  ft iiV  thy  $r&t tftgtifa  and  yWyer 

was  Jieinp^fe^d y W ho  died ; J->T<>  #kWl^,a  totetakd.  A 

after  maiiy  seasons  M aetivo  service-  Ue  Indeed.  Be  bn>f  ;wou.  it  -greater  nunfr-r 
\\yte.a  brown  gelding,  coarsely • bred,  but  of  hiyh  jumping*  prues  (probably  fifty 
OJIC  of  1 1 1 e great**-?.!  jumpers  ever  known  first  pn;*A?i  Umu  any  horse  in  , America, 
over-, a timber  Country.  He  was  bought  lias  many  Times  ; Miami  <5  fyet  <\  inches, 
$U  hy  ML  Winfhrhp  ftuthee-  uml  i>^  d^x%  i89ti;  he  car 

iVtrdi; fidd  hlsi  sHbrnled  hjt  bittn  mhs**-  tied  a woman  in  n 2rrmtle  run  big' 

cVaVjiftJir  'iwiwl  by  M»\  FoixhaH  line  of  cwTiti^xviUiont  a fkiilt; r 

Keen*  , 'Mr.  F Xb  Mor^ain  and  lastly  hy  A noUmr  ancient  and  trusty  -performer. 
Mr.  F Gruv  Omw<diiv  *w}u;*  luioted  him  \v bo  died  lasj  r.*ecemher.  wa-  Ij-rnsport . a 
fur  .sevm-at  years  Xn  the  Horse  Show  at  L; -hand,  f dark  deleting  with  white  socks 
Mmltson  Sqnaro  Garden  in  ISSty  Hemp  n.ml  onac  and  tin*  jm<perty  hf  Mr.  H L 
stead  cleared  0 feel*  inches,  Jlcrhm.  He  had  his  first  rvm  viilh  the 

Lbo  was  yet  tu^Wber  hvnidiG  hunt,eiey  ;54ftadnvr  Bkittfe  hounds  •1B8^  and  w^t 
a- . hiy  1?  hands  l chestnut  Ojrcldm^.  and  fiirnuyh  six.n»cu  seuVoiis,  iih  only  oxie*' 
scvmi  iiigUths  rhnm'ia Idwcd.  Hr  was  me  fail,  over  ihc  Maaduvv  Rrnulc,  tls-ste.  a nd 
properly-  r<f  Mr.  F.  Gcbhard.  aUhmigH  Monmoinli  oonutricb.  In  tin*  g-reen  loiot- 
ruhhn  m-^Uy  hv  Mr.  Gn-wuhi  and  Mr.  ar  Has*  m \t&8  >v . Uu»  New  York  Hoose 
Zbomw^ki;  ^ch.ople'd  .soiiio  in  Was! Hies  8hov/  bo  jumped  6 f^t  6 tiiobes;  and 
ter,  hue  liuuUM  HiioHy  on  .Long  Lsla.ml.  in  181H  he  yeavlutii  that  h/njriif.  ihr^ 
For  tWiVoF  thr^  yttax%  pe  was  tljie  wire  ti?pe$  j^nd  yle^red  f}  feet  h yvuhin  ctne 
ner  of  b r^lh^ymp) at  ifad isr m hour.  JfT  tS&i  Sf  Avrin  .tby  ^ham^(ib^|ip 
' :V  of  f he  I j eay y - jVfci 

y H ;:  : Hass,  h;  : 

* • j :;;  >^-nyv  CHf^y  KAr^y 

tnendiereti.  as 
hors)!*  lOfjivjjj*  diiy  dertiKvfi 
wall  atid  f irfXtyjr 


v.^-;  -Vvi'f, 


try.  He  ivtis 
*tuti  hUrfi^d  didginaliy 
b’-  Mr  GriswoiiL  ?md 
.Wj^;  ^old  tip  a t 1 y to  M i % 
J ohn  Slip  ford  ;V  u lftut  f 
jwfii*.  for  the \Wii  h.uy 
price  of  ^lhOO  - 

Fv)\ , owned  in  1870 
% M r,  lietdlerh  *iiards 
tiny  r>vj  million  m 

Trails j»r.)vt  fm*  sicadi 
i*css  in  flu*  ih'id.  Tie 

*x it*  ri  h ro  w « i gel  di  ng\ 
only  11  hands  1 and 
’A  s.'  limited  seven*!  sea 
HOPS'  i (i  Wcisttel’i^stprc 
^tytyifii^  ifia  pounds 
witiiout  having  had  a 


TTiAXKPOKT  WJTTI  ME,  O h If&ftBEBT  CP. 


Go  gle 


mftKcrn*©  wbeue  to  sujn  tbe  drag. 


sing) o . fall,  despite,'- lij^  irick'pf  j[uii)|>w;g  bn:  ve&Ied  on  the  v‘0$-  tirsfc  <ia5y ' the  jumping 

&bd  off '"'tli^.'^i^ I th^  fa^h-  possibility  which  sbbw^uontly  placed  bis 

ion  of  irish  hi  /hemo^ trunks,  name  with  the  fit  os  r fuinbns.  On  that 

tipt^Oi^  y'Vas  ridden  out  tirst  days  run )uoJi.  life  bid  ' 

from  Nt- \v  -York'  life  on  index  to  theuieet,  route  Park  nioe  truck,  Carjrneiite  turmid 
ten  /lilies.  uml  rwldeu  back  tb  ,.-}iirw.^b)l,.'an>l .fibs'  the  three' 

town  a pun  the  sumo  day.  He  w&st  iii  foot-high  truck  rails:  but  hi  ter  in  the  day 
hard  service  ufr  p*b»>  and  Inutilp-g  for  jumped  asUit  picket  fence  winch  sukse 
twelve  years:  qjiebjt 74f^$^itie|il  proved  to  be- -5  JWi  4 

Ariv.m,  a timrnoyitbren  ele^tnnt'-'^jfl-  inolm*  high.  lie  is  still ’alive,  but  lias  not 
jug*  owned  by  iM  r.  kw-wohl.  and  hunted  been  Inin  ted  for  three  or  lour  yenrs 
i-ibuiiy  ytm%;'hy.  bfatT*  tom  umf  Me-Zhu-  There  ;uv  mrutniemble  .stories -to  he  udd 
row*  ski  Over  timber  and  unil  e.mm try.  wm  Clf  .'be  horse*,  and  many  m i rlh-p^pMlSf^ 
>XM)sibiuvd  one  af  UW  very  best  of  k;s  day.  iinddriit*  of  ’tin*  pioneer  days,  of  dran- 
PhU}  a iettixdi  joint. broken  h\w  years  a hmouw,  that  would  not,  perhaps,  interest 
in  a t un  on  bem^. I?r1aiid;.ticch^'t utyd  his  the  ^eocrpl : reader  ; imh  as  a mailer  of 
.d'^U-r^vuI. ; - ' H*±oed 1 immt  4il(l  » of  0tl)ci' 

CariiM-hie  tit.u't#?  bis  em4.ie.st  eppeata nee  great  buniers  and  tlieir  owners:  Apollo 
in  ihe  IninUng-lR'ld  in  l.SMb  us  the  prop-  atui  SiijfmnHe.  Mr  E.  W.  Roby*, Mohawk, 
erty  of  Mr.  August  ibhnnnP  Juu. , and  re-  Mr  Ebbutt  Roosevelt;  Hobson’s  Cltoice 
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and  Laurel  wood,  Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert;  Ma- 
jestic, Mr.  P.  F.  Collier;  Filemaker  and 
Phantom,  Mr.  Alexander  Dongan;  Onta- 
rio, Mr.  S.  S.  Howland;  Hampton,  Mr. 
Charles  Carroll;  The  Doctor,  Mrs.  A.  Bel- 
mont Purdy;  Retribution,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ker- 
nochan;  Dutchman,  Mrs.  Adolf  Laden- 
burg1;  Brunette,  Miss  Roby;  Presto,  Mr. 
August  Belmont,  Jun.;  and  Falstaf,  Mr. 
C.  G.  Peters. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  Club, even  before  the  hunting  spir- 
it languished  thereabouts  and  Mr.  Gris- 
wold had  taken  the  erstwhile  Meadow 
Brook  pack  to  Westchester,  hunting  had 
begun  in  that  other  settlement  of  Long 
Island  where  sportsmen  were  scattered 
from  Far  Rockaway  to  what  is  now  Ce- 
darhurst.  The  beginning,  in  1878,  was 
unpretentious, with  hounds  brought  from 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Louis  Neilson  as  the 
master  of  a pack  which  at  best  furnished 
but  primitive  sport.  The  kennels  were 
located  at  Lawrence,  in  a stable,  with  no 
attempt  at  the  41  real  thing,”  and  the 
hounds  were  indeed  a most  indifferent 
lot,  all  American-bred  and  not  very  well 
broken.  Any  kind  of  mount  served  the 
hunting  purpose  of  these  Rockaway  en- 
thusiasts, from  a carriage-horse  to  a saddle- 
horse,  but  pluck  and  sportsmanship  ruled, 
and  from  this  humble  beginning  sprung 
the  Rockaway  Hunting  - Club,  with  its 
handsome  home  and  spacious  kennels  at 
Cedarhurst,  about  four  miles  east  of  where 
the  first  pack  was  housed. 

It  was  a remarkable  first  run  that  this 
remarkable  first  pack  had.  The  drag  had 
been  laid  to  the  very  door  of  the  barn  in 
which  the  hounds  were  locked;  when  all 
the  members  were  mounted  and  ready, 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  out 
dashed  the  hounds;  instead  of  taking  up 
the  aniseseed  line,  they  scattered  over 
the  country,  while  every  one  shouted 
and  galloped  about  in  a most  amusing 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  head  them. 
On  another  occasion,  that  the  same  diffi- 
culty of  getting  started  together  might  be 
avoided,  the  hounds  were  brought  out 
strung  together  on  a long  rope;  but  this 
time  they  broke  away  on  the  scent  before 
having  been  released,  and  every  horse- 
man was  pressed  into  service  to  disen- 
tangle the  rope  and  extricate  the  hounds, 
that  were  hung  up  on  fences  and  wound 
around  trees  in  a choking  endeavor  to  fol- 
low the  aniseseed. 

From  this  raw  beginning,  however. 


there  was  developed  in  time  some  of 
the  best  ’cross-country  riders  and  stee- 
plechase jockeys  in  the  country— to  wit, 
Messrs.  Fox  hall  Keene,  J.  D.  Cheever, 
Rene  and  Albert  La  Montague,  John  E. 
Cowdin,  Leonard  Jacob,  Jun.,  Farley 
Clark,  and  J.  S.  and  Eben  Stevens.  Of 
the  women  who.  over  the  Rockaway  coun- 
try and  elsewhere,  at  this  time  and  much 
later,  rode  straight,  were— Miss  Mabel  Met- 
calf (now’  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock),  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  America’s  famous 
’cross-country  horsewomen, Mrs.  Edgerton 
Winthrop,  Jun.,  who,  as  Miss  Emily 
Heckscher,  was  a daring  rider;  Mrs.  John 
E.  Cowdin,  who  did  her  riding  as  Miss 
Gertrude  Cheever;  Miss  Hildegarde  Oel- 
richs  (now  Mrs.  William  Jay).  Miss  Lucy 
Work  (now’  Mrs. Cooper  Hewitt), Mrs.  Bor- 
den Harrimau,  Mrs.  E.  Robbins  Walker, 
Miss  Gerta  Pomeroy,  Miss  Kate  Cary  of 
Westchester,  Mi’s.  Adolf  Ladenburg,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Kernochan,  Mrs.  A.  Belmont  Purdy 
and  Miss  Mabel  Roby  of  Meadow’  Brook, 
Miss  Fitzhugh  of  Genesee,  and  the  Misses 
Cassatt  of  Radnor. 

Mr.  Neilson  served  as  master  for  about 
a year,  w’hen  the  hounds  w*ere  taken  in 
charge  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cheever.  With  more 
money  and  better  horses,  Mr.  Cheever  put 
the  hunting  on  a workmanlike  basis,  and 
showed  good  sport  with  fast  galloping 
and  lively  runs.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, finding  the  interest  in  Westchester 
subsiding  and  the  stone  walls  severe  upon 
the  knees  of  his  horses,  had  returned  to 
Long  Island,  and  established  himself  at 
Queens,  near  the  western  edge  of  the 
Hempstead  Plains,  w’here  for  a time  he 
hunted  a part  of  the  present  Meadow’ 
Brook  country.  Meanw’hile,  too,  the  in- 
formal hunting  at  Rockaway  prospered. 

It  was  about  the  winter  of  1881  that  a 
consolidation  between  the  Queens  and  the 
Rockaway  hounds  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Rockaway  Hunting-Club, 
with  kennels  at  Bayswater,  about  a quar- 
ter-mile from  the  railway  station  at  Far 
Rockaw’ay,  Mr.  Griswold  as  master,  and 
an  old  farm  house  renovated  into  a pic- 
turesque and  rollicking  little  club  ren- 
dezvous. The  country  then  hunted  by 
Mr.  Griswold  extended  over  a radius  of 
about  eighty  miles,  running  from  Far 
Rockaway  to  Glen  Head  upon  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island,  and  south  to  what 
is  now’  called  Seaford.  The  farms  in  the 
“midland”  of  this  area  are  unsurpassed 
for  clean  fencing  and  great  going;  most 
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bag  must  make  way  for  the  Queen  Anne 
cottage  and  the  kitchen-garden. 

There  is  little  difference,  in  fact  no  prac- 
tical difference, between  the  fencing  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  and  Rockaway  countries. 
It  is  invariably  post- and  - rails,  ranging 
in  height  from  three  to  six  feet,  with  the 
average  at  about  four  feet,  and  most  of  it 
stiff  and  strong,  as  farmers  keep  up  their 
pastures  better  than  in  the  old  days,  and 
rotting  rails  are  repeatedly  replaced  by 
sound  ones.  Ditches  are  very  scarce,  but 
often  one  comes  across  a furrow  quite 
deep  and  close  to  the  fence,  for  what  pur- 
pose no  one  beyond  its  maker  has  ever 
discovered,  which  makes  a bold  jump  if 
it  happens  to  be  upon  the  take-off  side. 
Wire  has  crept  in  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, and  a knowledge  of  the  country  is 
quite  necessary  nowadays  to  safe  riding. 

Some  of  the  back  country  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  and  stirring  to  the  blood,  with 
its  picturesque  woodlands  and  the  farms 
Which  nestle  near  by,  and  where  the  small 
enclosures  and  stiff  fencing  call  for  clev- 
er and  frequent  jumping.  Rockaway  in 
these  days  must  go  far  for  its  good  gal- 
loping across  meadow,  but  Meadow  Brook 
has  great  stretches  of  such  going,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  the  handsome  coun- 
try houses,  for  whose  building  the  sport 
is  really  responsible.  Indeed,  hunting 
has  done  much  for  this  section  of  Long 
Island.  It  has  immeasurably  enhanced 
the  value  of  land,  has  brought  new  peo- 
ple, new  ideas  of  healthful  living,  new 
methods,  and  made  this  one  of  the  most 
attractive  suburban  residence  sections 
around  New  York.  It  has  given  new  life 
to  the  country,  which  for  many  years 
slumbered,  and  has  been  a material  benefit 
to  the  farmers,  who  find  a readier  market 
for  their  grain  and  garden-truck.  Be- 
yond that,  it  has  created  a desire  for  a 
wholesome  out-of-door  life,  and  led  to 
polo,  golf,  and  other  commendable  ath- 
letic endeavors.  Socially  speaking,  it  has 
added  brilliancy  to  the  surroundings  of 
Meadow  Brook  and  Rockaway,  whose 
club-houses  and  the  houses  of  the  mem- 
bers are  astir  with  hunt  breakfasts,  din- 
ners, and  dances  from  the  time  hunting 
begins  in  October  until  it  ends  with  the 
coming  of  snow.  Sometimes  the  sport 
is  carried  far  into  December,  and  is  al- 
ways renewed  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  first  of  March  for  a short  spring  sea- 
son. 

The  first  ’cross-country  riding  done  in 


Westchester  was  after  the  Queens  County 
hounds,  brought  over  from  Long  Island 
by  Mr.  Griswold,  and  quartered  at  Castle 
Inn,  New  Rochelle.  For  a season  or  so, 
supported  by  Elliott  Zborowski  and  some 
other  leading  spirits  of  that  day,  the  pack 
was  hunted  by  Mr.  Griswold,  and  then 
went  back  to  Long  Island,  where  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Rockaway  hounds, 
as  already  related; 

From  that  time,  about  1881,  there  was 
no  hunting  in  Westchester  until,  in  1885, 
a pack  of  harriers  was  imported  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Waterbury,  and  by  him 
given  to  the  Country  Club,  then  located 
at  Pelham.  To  this  pack  the  Country 
Club  loaned  its  name  and  provided  sta- 
lling and  kennels,  but  the  hounds  were 
supposed  to  be  maintained  by  an  uncer- 
tain subscription  list, and  were  hunted  by 
different  members  of  the  club,  who,  in  an 
informal  way,  were  annually  chosen  at 
the  hunt  dinner. 

Such  a haphazard  method,  of  course, 
proved  very  unsatisfactory,  so  that  when 
the  Country  Club  moved  from  Pelham  to 
near  Westchester  town,  the  hunting  mem- 
bers organized  an  independent  club— al- 
though the  old  harrier  livery,  green  coats 
faced  with  canary, was  retained — called  it 
the  Westchester  Hunt,  and  moved  the  ken- 
nels to  the  neighborhood  of  White  Plains. 
New  hounds  were  bought — mostly  from 
the  Meadow  Brook,  which  now  had  about 
thirty- five  couples  in  its  kennels — the 
quality  of  the  hunt  improved  through- 
out, and  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jun..  the 
first  master,  had  an  immediate  and  flat- 
tering success.  Mr.  N.  C.  Revnal  succeed- 
ed Mr.  Havemeyer,  after  the  latter  had 
served  several  years,  and  the  pack  contin- 
ued to  show  good  sport;  but,  alas,  there 
came  a cessation  of  interest,  which  last 
year  caused  the  sale  of  the  hounds,  and 
to-day  the  only  hunting  in  Westchester  is 
done  by  Mr.  William  Iselin’s  superb  pack 
of  beagles.  Of  the  names  most  closely 
identified  with  Westchester  hunting  are 
Messrs.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jun.,  James  M. 
Waterbury,  Major  Cooley,  De  Lancey 
Kane,  Edward  C.,  Howard,  and  Robert 
Potter,  Charles  Pelham  Clinton,  Laurence 
Jacob,  N.  C.  Reynal,  and  William  Iselin. 

The  Westchester  country,  as  its  name 
suggests,  consists  of  Westchester  County 
from  the  New  York  city  line  to  the  Byram 
River,  and  from  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  east  to  th6  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  on  the  west.  No  more 
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picturesque  .seel  nm  lies  near  New  "York;,  vor you.  you  may,  somewhere  :j?ok£  the 
and  uuue  Is,  wiure  iKveKsihle.  Frmi'X  end  stone  wall,  In  id  \u\  easier  place.  ho  hot 
to  mid  "it. -in  u grass  xupuitry,  with  very  try  the  gap-  it  is  sure  to  have  loose 
little  woiuifaml  am)  still  less.  of  plough,  bowlders  ou  tlic  other  side  just  wtnerfe 
You  .seldom  wmw  wnm  running  water.  ven  waul  lo  jam)  : hut  try  nit  her  whore 
Back  from  the  towns  thiny  are  dairy-  the  hill  rises  to  its  tiiirliest.  ^ luu*^  ilie  go- 
farms  and  orefamte* separated  from  one  tUR  is  H'Wttia  to  he  lirnq  ami  where  dm 
?u*otliei\  timi  subdivided  again  and  again*  bulkier  of  the  wall  was  least  jjic lined  to 
br  loosely  piled  sum#  walls.  Toward  the  Tiahi  ’aj*  .many  stones, 
city  |uh\ iml  aU*ug  ibe  low  foothills  that  Look  mu  iW  that  ap^ltvorchactl  just 
rundown  10  the  Long  Island  Suuml  ahead,  and  dodge  it  if  you  can  sen  your 
shoriO  the  country .is,  broken  up  into  small  way  u*  get  4*  you  nil-far  the  boughs 
hillocks,  oh-  inimroot-kv..  u*  tht-y  me  died,  mo  low,  find  are  sticking-  out  just  *m  a 
nod  the:  hock  crop* • out  in  g real  aim n*  level  with  your  eves.,  mid;  wl.at  i*  more, 
dai-ive..  ' The  vii«*h»siuM.N  ,p  art*  tiiCV  WOtf’t  break.  If  ore  lit  pulling, 

very  smiiiO  mul  the  iUvuig  rough  'iiiuL  ^teep»o  chasing  brute  is  hot  a j feasant 
trappy:  but  along  |h*  backbone  of  the  norm safe  mount  to  the  i»eju  of  hommem 
eounlrryibo  beanU'hd  v-  divide  ’ 'or  high'  Now  you  mv  »u  an  ope  n pasture  agmm 
lainddhich .Oivuip».es >di  the  imddir  spsmt-  wdh  'the  s;tmm  rail  showOig  clearly 
between  Hm  -Sound  and  the  if  ml  son.  the  aguiird  the  sky,  and  llmt  lUlle  pkire 
eneiosures  ai'e  Uo’goa' and  b*r<s  tiouy  and  wh*re.  the  sun  shines  through,  the  small 
the  femu\s  more  ivgufae  ami  clean.  stones  on  top  inviting  you  to  In’  just 

Hen*  is  ihn  rJiuoMvuii  u?iuilry  in  Os  then*, 
perfection  tiit  iuwst  pieturnstiun  vh.iov~  In  cmutir  y with  vr'hvch  1 am  fiomf 
-able,  hbd  ultliat  the  *:Hoh  fwbtot  lyiuhu-  i;u'f  on  cither  side  of  the  Allan  tie.  i>  Dime 
st-ood.i  for  'both  horn*,  *u»M  rider.  And  more.  |$yd  of  judgmem  i,u  rnbng.  aiul 
tim  & tln>  country  wiuuv  pint  ivani  the  mum  where  a kmywiedgc  m the  htud> 
most  nanvhO  horses ---»u;uL  quirk  of  ;feuttjire.s;-''>xH  Iiyip  you  m much.  And 
nva,  and  of  fodt.  'No  MOUpiewduiSiM*  who  W(U  fctiy  that  the  e*or«'*ise  Of  jlidg; 

a f-oroi.  i.vn*  A coni  : headed,  wnrr  incut  add  Urn  quest  Au  local  humvhaiga 
hnnou-  ikiAtltat  tui  sht  u»  Id  have  Om  donut  cold  to  the  .rjriyv  ot  .a  good  vunr 
:ff feet-.^tui  iv.-h^fffaTuf dt>: ' ••  LwigdiM m W0 

it  Avlieimv^r  oalhsi  uj.ou,  wiit  catuy  \m*  of  tin*  Moniekiir  Kriunst rian 

safely  iiriav  dfhriy tin*  ctvpnVrv  f'hih.  winch  So  hmg  ago  uy  jsTd  gave  t)ie 
OiTa,sR*naUy  oruny  HvOrv  IV/rrm  i'O.sident^  of  this  nttranf  Vn  New  York  sub- 

yl^fde ’ *•  ^ iijaA  urb  it  ta^te  of  f^trt^'Cdtihtrt  t'ul i ng.  For 

theti  n rkor?  ;.  :,.vi'v,;trV  or  U Airlift  pa  pe  V r U U.K.'S  Sa  J j *{?  I M h { Ihe.vvisb  for 

Uikyftk'if' of  luck  i*>  fa  so*c|fietfim£r  tlmn  road- 
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riding,  but  eventually  the  hunting  of  the 
Long  Island  and  Westchester  sportsmen 
aroused  a spirit  of  emulation,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Munn  got  a pack  of  hounds  from 
Montreal,  and  christened  them  the  Essex 
County  Hunt.  From  this  beginning  the 
form  rapidly  improved  and  the  field  in- 
creased, until,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pfizer,  Jun.,  the  Essex  became 
one  of  the  best  turned  out  and  most  lib- 
erally supported  hunts  in  the  country. 
Latterly,  the  establishment  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Hunt  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Collier, 
and  the  Lakewood  Hunt  by  Mr.  George 
Gould,  has  drawn  somewhat  on  the  fields 
of  the  Essex,  but  Mr.  George  P.  Messer vy, 
who  took  the  hounds  this  last  season, 
owing  to  Mr.  Pfizer's  illness,  has  shown 
that  there  is  to  be  had  as  good  sport  as 
ever  in  the  Essex  country. 

Some  of  our  best  ’cross-country  per- 
formers and  cleverest  polo-players  have 
ridden  to  these  New  Jersey  packs,  the 
notable  names  coming  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  being,  Messrs.  Charles 
and  Henry  Munn,  Benjamin  Nicoll,  John 
Dal  let,  T.  Powers  Farr,  Douglas  Robin- 
son, and  W.  B.  Lord. 

More  than  in  any  other  section  where 
drag  hunting  obtains,  New  Jersey  packs 
have  had  the  sympathy  of  the  farmers — 
apropos  of  which  I think  a letter  I re- 
ceived some  little  time  ago  from  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  best- informed  'cross- 
country riders  in  the  country  will  be  in- 
teresting reading.  Maybe,  too,  it  will  fur- 
nish food  for  thought  as  well  as  illustrate 
the  sporting  spirit  of  the  New  Jersey 
farmer. 

“My  dear  Whitney, — It.  has  chanced  that 
I got  a couple  of  runs  in  New  Jersey  last  week 
with  two  private  packs,  and  I was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  reception  given  us  upon 
both  occasions  by  the  farmers  and  village  folk. 
Everybody,  from  the  ticket-agent  at  the  rail- 
road to  the  ‘yokel’  in  the  field,  took  a lively 
iuterest  in  our  movements.  If  you  got  iu  a 
tight  place  there  was  always  some  farmer  or 
his  boy  to  show  you  a way  out,  and  all  wanted 
to  know  4 if  we  had  got  the  fox.’  On  Saturday’s 
run  with  Mr.  Collier’s  hounds  a large  dog-fox 
was  turned  down  after  a good  fast  run  over 
heavy  going,  with  lots  of  banks,  ditches,  and 
running  water,  and  he  took  across  a winter- 
wheat  field,  hounds  in  full  cry.  When  we  all 
‘paddled  up’  at  this  enclosure  and  started  to 
find  a way  around,  the  farmer  who  owned  it 
almost  begged  us  to  go  across  it,  pulling  out 
the  rails  to  let.  us  through.  We  did  not  go, 
however — but  imagine  this  on  Long  Island  ! 

“ On  Tuesday, with  Mr. Pfizer’s  hounds,  I was 


startled,  when  clearing  a fence,  to  hear  a cry 
of  encouragement  apparently  from  the  sky, 
and  on  looking  back  saw  several  men  iu  trees 
cheering  us  on  and  wishing  us  good  sport. 

“What  does  it  mean  f Are  private  packs 
better  run  ami  less  damage  done  down  there, 
or  are  our  Country  Clubs  with  their  Hunting 
Committees  too  much  on  the  make,  and  not  in 
touch  with  the  farmer!  Every  one  makes 
fun  of  Jersey,  but  when  I saw  the  Jersey  mud 
on  my  boots  being  brushed  away  by  t-lie  ser- 
vant the  next  day,  I felt  that  after  all  there 
was  the  place  near  New  York  where  sport  lev- 
elled all  ranks,  and  that  the  farmer  and  the 
sportsman  were  hand  and  glove  all  in  for  the 
love  of  it,  and  that  smiles  and  good  feeling 
beat  moucy  and  bluff. 

Yours  for  more  smiles  and  less  bluff, 


Some  swampy  land  and  a greater  va- 
riety of  fencing  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween the  hunting  countries  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Long  Island.  There  are  some 
of  the  Long  Island  post-and-rails,  but  a 
great  many  of  the  New  Jersey  fences  are 
constructed  of  loose  stones  to  a height  of 
about  two  feet,  to  which  are  added  posts 
and  rails,  making  a total  height  of  about 
four  feet.  There  is  wire  in  this  country 
too,  though  not  so  much  of  it  as  on  Long 
Island,  and,  especially  down  Morristown 
and  Red  Bank  way,  the  Virginia  zigzag 
or  snake  fence.  But  the  most  formida- 
ble though  liappiljr  not  the  usual  fence 
of  New  Jersey  is  a post-and-rail  variety 
topped  by  a sapling  rider,  which  makes 
a big  jump,  and  a bold  one;  for  a sapling 
more  quickly  than  a stout  rail  will  turn 
a horse  over. 

In  New  England  the  Myopia  stands  as 
the  pioneer  and  representative  drag-liunt- 
ingclub.  For  five  or  six  years  beginning 
1873--4  about  a dozen  Boston  men  had  on 
holidays  and  Saturdays  been  going  out  to 
Winchester,  some  ten  miles  to  the  north, 
to  play  baseball  and  cricket.  They  had 
rendezvoused  at  an  old-fashioned  way- 
side  inn,  more  imposingly  recorded,  how- 
ever, as  the  Arlington  Hotel,  and  near 
here  one  of  the  friends  of  this  little  sport- 
ing clan  who  owned  land  at  Winchester 
built  a small  club-house  and  leased  it  to 
them.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Myopia  Club.  Some  of  the  members,  be- 
ing fond  of  horses,  suggested  adding 
steeple-chasing  and  racing,  and  so  in  1880 
the  club  held  its  first  race-meet  at  Beacon 
Park.  The  next  year  a meet  was  given 
at  Clyde  Park,  Brookline  — a half-mile 
trotting- track  which  was  then  the  site  of 
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a Voad  lioa'O-  Twenty  year*  y>i ?; v i* *u> !>  From  tint  time  Mr,  Hugh  A.  Allan  in 
tiiis  thick  bud  been  hutH und  mPH?  by  A 188?  purchased  for  the  club  ten  coupM$i^ 
f*\\r' BtetOh  lioiW'Otf  ii  a-  h .rbf<in«)^*t<viek,  Eu^li.xh  iioubds,  until  !8S9,onl>  y i!0  foxes 
but  was  *•»»!  n*ei  y eiftieed'  from  *ju\  m»jajory  ; were  Imtded,  but  in  .tjnif  yiu.  because  file 
of  tijo  present  oedcwuuon:  This  hulling  : country  was  *<>:  i^jcky  ami  su  dotted  wnb 
brought  \l  into  wT  nyion,  ami  thel  large  ami  yarned  vand  so  fe;.or- 

OfVpnlse  vi  i*urii  uV Jbs^  ^’ivrl.nniaM byi^irj'  ^ ly  tli»t  it  a as  almost  mV)y>y‘-ibie  to  r nr. 


rim  suK'aii-io^  tiu^T  ohua  hou^e. 


Club  — the  fust.  of  its*  kind  in  Amerkp,  down  ami  kill  a wild  fox,  it. was  decided 
(o  this  rear  U'S82»'  it  wa$ ' docide.il.  -to -still  yo  'establish  a drag.  Fox -bunting  had 
further mid  to  tiny  sports  of  the  club  by.  peeessrhUed  giving  practically  (be  *mh>e 
»i$e  tiring  (<>% -b«.ni rids  Vuu(  utty^o ptiriy  tin?  day  to  Urn chase.  tjtVur  which  very  f-0$  m< 
<■  s pnrbnyiAof  homing  the  emuHiy around  the  meh  could  spare  from  their  vocations, 
Wuinhyunr  and  LevpgUm ; v»;  as  the  My-  and  this,  together  with  the  desire  to.  go 
opi*,4  Ohib  in  a body'  bad  jldped  in  form-  faster,  popnlamyd  dorg  • Inirjtib^  avIucJ) 
Ipg the  Country  v-bih.  tin1'  iunn  odme^u-d  allowed  business  ftVbf*  l o pass  must  of  (be 
in  iistt 'tiw;. ^>\W  bon^c  at  day  In  tin-  city,  and  m two  hours  »>f  i in? 
Wirndiesn*!*,.  bunt  ken  ml*,  aiul  took  the  kfterifoou to  gbfcdi  -gwd  yaUi  p with  plenty 
mime  of  Myoma  Hunt  Viub.  of  jumping , arid  y-A  to  rdnm  to  frnvn  in 

The  good  btiniiua  oMuilry  about  Win-  time  for  dmneiv 
vl'tVM.nr  iii wt  U-xioyto n debug  Hmi ted*  . Therein  lies  the  real  explanation  of  (be 
boUiMhwere  £ it  ken  lohhu  GibiieyA  farm  success  of  drug  - homing,  Nine  out  of 
at  Hamilton,  rp  Essex  t.’uuntyynml  hum-  • every  ten  in  America  who  ride  to  bounds 
nd  thbreblnmts  duvmg  ^epbuiilmr  and  are  men  wbo^tyduys  modified  with  pro- 
Oidphciy  Kb u ruing  to  Lexington  and  tbssimud  or  cniHiiiovld  'aimfi  ami  vvor 
IbooUlm- An  'vov.‘> ruber,  »n  J88d  a move  ri»*s,  l^iyvycrs;  men  of  letters,  bankers, 
Wa*  ntudo  bv  tbe  Conutjy  Club,  which  brokers*  meeebuoP,  a im {u*  * r dwy  may 
bad /.ottered  the  rw  $t  hou.vy  mahies.  nod  be.  mu:4  spend -•( be  great er  pari  ut  f im  day 
kesunds,  dnO  'oi  d.88U  ^ v\ as  ijdien  sd  at  tbeu*  dr*bs i love  ib»-  ;»c}Mirr.  -.r  d 

tbf‘dbbury  fa.  nti  ken  mds  •fU-OfUvd,lbv-oid  ..  not,  at  least  (bey  V'hon  (a  JfCl  Out  UJfo  ilu 
barbs  n-urranyvii  jfay  stabling,  and'  ibc  :dr  and  smidji-io  !mt  y.bt;y  cn.nubt  otu  u 
M vopia  ( 1 ul- U»Kk  »tp  i br  iiu;u  o:r^  d reut  Ufke  onMrfe  or  pern  luwf  wi  day  out. 


>V<iW- 
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wfll  furnish  •exer-cisfj  nml  i*\cir.f*!m»i»t  m very  rough  und  very  rocky.  The  endas- 
plenty.  anil  veuirii  ta  town  \\\  time  for  Hires- .uve  of  fair  +>iae.  hot  usually  so  rfcuig$i 
dimior.  thev  look  as  though  otm  could  bardly 

For  a short  time-  Myopia  tried  to  nuiiro  cross  sandy  fveiisi.fr  Ui.au  n walk:  yH  when 
taitt  half  Us  pack  on  drag  ami  Um  other  bounds  art;  nmnuif*  fhr  pact?  t*  Hon  of  ft 
half  on  wild  foxes;  but  that  was  more  Hfoeple-niia^s  and  ^Uc  crossing  *evons*Jm 
than  ttm  country  c<mld  ^taml,  itnd  in  188U  'Working  of. a 'miryel^;.  but  tins  has  beoh 
Utd  fo>;  hounds  were  ^iveu  up  for  alt  dorm  for  many  years  Wjlij  few  cseGdenb* 
fiiiir.  -Mr.  Alto  was  Myopia's  first m^1  and  therefore  the  going  must  be  Hgoody 
ter,  followed  by  Messrs.  John  E.  Few  There  Is  very  little  pb>ugb,  iVwdibdww 
body,  Frank  Sviihury  ( wlurse.lerm  <>f  orfa*e  bur.  a fair  amount  njf  fi»p)K‘K  WfoU  pye-. 
extruded  from  May.  1S83V  to  March . ikurh*  dmuinates,  being*  often  blind  on  both  t.!»e 
Iv  >f<  Appleton,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Sort-  toko  • oif  and  binding  Gibo;  nod  though 
"|tokl$  tbfe  The  the  jbnipk  are  iip!F.$<> 

club  ? original  vn embers  wore  J<;dtVf  H,.  r»i?i  will  cross  one  or  tWo  of  hmr  iVm  six 
and  Hnell  Mrt)e$  IL  Blake;  itiebes,  and  you  siiouldliafv  i<  bbf*e  eV|tmi 

'SX  'CdttfG^»  Sidney* to  Keanus:  ibid* Jied*bt  vlcuh  if  ^ori  Uyi^h 
H/IAaltou.  Edward  B,  jvi»(l  Henry  0.  Ha  lorn  tp  get  over  the  rough  walls  with 
vm.i,  Augustus  Henienway,  PierN*  J nn  Whole  leys. 

and  John  If  Humbert,  Kbafles  Ccdaofe  Sonm  of  .the  going  ik  very  v-  k w^td. 
son.  Janies  and  Prescott  Lawrence, George  Tlow  is  bur  a narrow  space  by  which 
Lre.  CJiarlrs  J.  Mwrs^c  rbrnry  M,  Mavtmk.  you  can  enter  the  pastures,  and  only  y. 
Hugh  E Norman/  George  A..  Xi*  k^rsou,  muvrnv  space  through  which  you  ran  es- 
Frn  peis  iG>ubpfiG  dup«y  f "j»u  Hyk  M mtd  yap^eonseqjieuU^y  a <kiai  of  singly  01^  gal-; 
Frederic)*  1(  Prince...  Jo-bun  M Hears,  toping  endues. which-  is  ugaui  the  order  iti 
Frank  Scahuvy.  Engtom  V ’ll  Thayor  gvtiing  through  Urn  swmupsamUVig  woods 
GimrgeHiWarro;fi.  Willmm?.  aihlGhaclm  You  iohm!  a pare  flip  clever  jumper  in  fh« 
G.  Weld.  Myopia  country  our  that  will  fake  off  :it 

The  Myopia  country  is  priuripally  old  a fair  distance. .ami  laud  a sate  distance 
pasturage,  aitd  has  nfi'ore  or  less  the  ap*  dm  Uir  otlvrr  skiJe.of  tlu'se  ^vallsjhc  ground 
peawee  p)l'ky  plantaiian.  ft  is  before  whiedi  is  apt  Go  be  covered  with 
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brush,  loose  stones,  and  small  “grips.” 
As  in  New  Jersey,  the  New  England 
farmers  have  shown  a kindly  disposition 
towards  the  hunt  clubs,  making  a sort  of 
holiday  of  the  hunting  days,  turning  out 
with  their  families  to  see  the  hounds  go 
by,  while  the  small  boys  watch  for  the 
“drag  man  ” much  as  later  in  the  season 
they  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  Santa  Claus. 

’Cross-country  riding  in  Maryland, 
the  home  of  the  Elkridge  Hunt  Club,  was 
the  vogue  so  far  back  that  I have  been  un- 
able to  find  a definite  commencement.  It 
began  with  fox  hunting,  and  fox-hunting 
and  the  settlement  of  the  State  were  prac- 
tically simultaneous.  It  seems  as  though 
Reynard  was  the  earliest  object  of  chase. 
Yet  there  was  no  organized  attempt  at 
the  sport,  and  the  Elkridge  Club  was  not 
a permanent  institution  until  1878.  The 
early  days  of  the  club  belong  properly  to 
fox-hunting  history,  and  were  commented 
upon  in  the  paper  already  referred  to  as 
appearing  in  this  Magazine  last  year.  It 
was  good  sport  they  had,  with  hounds  of 
stoutest  strains  if  not  handsome,  and 
horses  that  had  plenty  of  good  blood  in 
their  veins.  A hunt  in  those  days  was  no 
mere  turning  out  in  livery  for  the  coun- 
trymen’s wonder,  but  a hunt  in  very  fact, 
which  frequently  extended  over  several 
days  and  led  the  followers  into  neighbor- 
ing counties.  The  first  master  was  Mr. 
Murray  Hanson,  and  the  first  president 
General  George  S.  Brown,  a rare  good 
sportsman,  who  held  the  office  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Its  second  president 
was  Mr.  Edward  J.  Jackson,  and  its  mas- 
ters since  Mr.  Hanson  have  been  Messrs. 
W.  T.  Frick,  Alexander  Brown,  T.  Swann 
Latrobe,  and  Gerard  T.  Hopkins.  Samuel 
E.  George  is  the  present  master. 

In  1880  the  membership  had  so  in- 
creased that  the  club  decided  to  move 
from  Howard  to  Baltimore  County,  not 
far  from  the  city,  on  property  generously 
placed  at  its  disposal  by  President  Brown. 
Here  a cozy  little  farm-house  was  con- 
verted into  a club-house,  fitted  up  with 
lockers,  where,  in  true  Southern  style,  each 
man  kept  his  own  liquid  refreshment; 
pictures  of  hunting  scenes  hung  around 
the  walls;  kennels  were  constructed:  an 
old  barn  was  fitted  with  stalls;  and  a field 
laid  off  with  three  or  four  modest  jumps 
to  lark  over. 

So  the  club  prospered,  giving  good 
sport,  and  evincing  extreme  consideration 
for  the  farmers,  who  were  invariably  and 
Vol.  XCIV  —No.  G&4.-91 


promptly  paid  for  all  damage  done.  In- 
cidentally, once  the  president  and  master 
were  instructed  to  settle  for  an  44  Alderney 
calf”;  but  whether  hounds  mistook  it  for 
a fox  or  a bibulous  hunter  mistook  it  for 
a deer  is  not  recorded. 

Until  1887  hunting  the  fox  was  the 
sole  sport  of  the  Elkridge;  but  as  the  club 
grew  many  of  its  new  members  were  of 
the  non-riding  element,  and  these  desired 
enlargement  into  a country  club,  with  all 
the  sports  that  these  modern  breathing- 
spots  of  nineteenth-century  life  provide. 
In  conformance  with  this  wish  a very 
charming  place  was  finally  secured  five 
miles  out  from  Baltimore,  on  Charles 
Street,  and  the  Elkridge  passed  from  a 
mere  hunting  to  a fully  developed  coun- 
try club  with  all  the  up-to  date  features. 
From  this  time,  too,  began  this  club’s 
drag-hunting  history,  although  there  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a pretence  of  wild- fox 
hunting  when  occasion  offered. 

But  they  have  experienced  here  as  else- 
where the  same  difficulty  of  giving  the 
time  needful  to  fox-hunting. 

The  country  of  the  Elkridge  is  very 
beautiful  to  see  and  comfortable  to  ride 
over;  the  going  is  good,  and  the  fencing 
is  not  so  formidable  but  a fairly  good 
hunter  can  negotiate  it  without  difficulty. 

Chief  of  the  drag-hounds  of  more  recent 
establishment  are  Mr.  P.  F.  Collier’s,  at 
Eatontown  (New  Jersey)  ; Mr.  George 
Gould’s,  at  Lakewood  (New  Jersey) ; and 
the  Richmond  County  Hunt,  on  Staten 
Island.  Mr.  S.  S.  Howland  until  last  year 
maintained  a pack  at  Annapolis  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  but  is  not 
now  hunting  his  hounds.  All  these  are 
first-class  packs,  turned  out  in  first-class 
form,  and  all  are  essentially  drag-hunts. 
Attempts  have  been  made  within  the 
past  two  years  to  establish  fox-hunting  at 
Monmouth  (Mr.  Collier’s)  and  at  Meadow 
Brook,  but  it  was  found  that  hounds  kept 
for  drag- hunting  are  not  useful  after- 
wards for  fox-hunting,  and  it  became 
necessary  at  Meadow  Brook,  where  the 
desire  to  hunt  the  genuine  fox  still  rules, 
to  establish  a pack  of  American  hounds  to 
hunt  through  the  wild  parts,  and  continue 
the  English  hounds  for  drags.  It  is  found, 
too,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  farmer  are 
sooner  enlisted  by  fox  than  by  drag  hunt- 
ing— no  doubt  because  of  the  natural  hu- 
man fondness  for  legitimate  sport. 

The  cost  of  drag -hunting,  as  in  fox- 
hunting, is  largely  a question  with  the  in- 
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dividual  who  wishes  to  hunt.  He  can 
make  it  as  expensive  as  he  chooses  bv 
keeping  a large  stable  of  high-priced 
horses,  or  he  can  get  a great  deal  of  good 
sport  with  one  or  twp  horses. 

The  annual  cost  of  a pack  of  drag- 
hounds  of  about  thirty  couples,  inai  ntained 
in  such  form  as  the  Meadow  Brook,  for 
instance,  would  be  from  $6000  to  $8000. 

And  thus  we  conclude  the  history  of 
drag-hunting  in  the  United  States. 

Drag-hunting  may  require  less  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  hounds,  but  in  no  way 
does  it  lessen  the  demands  on  the  pluck 
and  skill  of  the  man  who  follows  straight. 


’Cross-country  riding  is  a sport  of  great 
merit,  and  has  won  recognition  despite 
the  ridicule  and  the  prejudice  with  which 
it  was  at  first  greeted,  and  that  now  has 
been  silenced.  It  has  played  a part,  and 
a most  important  one,  in  our  compara- 
tively recent  conversion  to  a healthful 
out-of-door  life.  Its  spectacular  and  dec- 
orative adjuncts  have  brightened  country 
life ; its  vigorous  exercise  brushed  the  cob- 
webs from  care-laden,  busy  brains, to  leave 
a fresher  mind  for  the  struggle  with  the 
worries  of  this  work-a-day  world. 

And  what  greater  recommendation  can 
any  branch  of  human  endeavor  attain  ? 


“ WHERE  NEITHER  MOTH  NOR  RUST  DOTH  CORRUPT.” 

BY  ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 

IF,  perad venture,  in  the  years  to  be 

You  come,  O Child,  to  narrower  needs  of  me 
As  the  world  widens  to  you — even  although 
Life  touch  you  with  in  difference  as  you  go — 

No  longer  hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart. 

Should  we  be  borne  apart, 

Thrust  far  asunder  in  the  hurrying  press, 

Even  so  I shall  not  fare  companionless. 

I ’mid  the  last  late  loiterers  wandering  slow, 

With  wearied,  equable  pace, 

The  solace  of  the  sunset  on  my  face — 

The  sunset  spacious  and  low — 

With  tired  feet  in  the  dew, 

Lifting  mine  eyes  where  you 

Far  in  the  forefront  of  the  pageant  ride, 

Mailed  in  the  splendors  of  your  strength  and  pride. 

You — yet  another  you, 

Yourself  as  verily — leans  his  cheek  to  mine, 

Lilts  inarticulate  eloquence  divine 
With  babbling  call  and  coo.  . . . 

The  small  down-vestured  head, 

Golden  and  faint, 

Pale  as  the  aureole  of  a child  saint. 

Dear  as  a tender  thought  of  one  long  dead; 

The  innocent  eyes;  the  sweet 
Impetuous  little  feet; — 

These,  though  the  world  went  mourning  for  your  sake, 
Not  the  sheer  tomb  could  take  .... 

The  sweet  eyes  plead;  the  fiuttering  hands  implore; 

The  frail  arms  cling  as  fondly  as  before 
The  strange  years  worked  their  will. 

Child  of  my  heart,  though  change  and  time  divide 
Me  and  your  later  semblance,  you  abide. 

However  time  may  devastate  or  fulfil. 

Safe,  incorruptible,  shall  my  treasure  hide. 

Borne  on  my  breast,  light-pattering  at  my  side, 

The  fair  ghost  linger  still. 
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PART  VIII. 

“And  now  I see  with  eyes  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 

A being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A traveller  betwixt  life  and  death: 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 

A perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn  and  comfort  and  command  ; 

And  yet  a spirit  too  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel-light.” 

— Words  worth. 


WHEN  Barty  had  been  six  months  in 
England,  poor  Mr.  Gibson’s  affairs 
went  suddenly  smash.  My  father  saved 
him  from  absolute  bankruptcy,  and  there 
was  lamentation  and  wailing  for  a month 
or  so  in  Conduit  Street;  but  things  were 
so  managed  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  able  to 
keep  on  the  “ West  End  firm,”  and  make 
with  it  a new  start. 

He  had  long  been  complaining  of  his 
cashier,  and  had  to  dismiss  him  and  look 
out  for  another;  but  here  his  daughter 
came  in  and  insisted  on  being  cashier 
herself  (to  her  mother’s  horror). 

So  she  took  her  place  at  a railed-in 
desk  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  was  not 
only  cashier  and  bookkeeper,  but  over- 
seer of  all  tilings  in  general;  and  was 
not  above  seeing  any  exacting  and  im- 
portunate customer  whom  the  shopmen 
couldn't  manage. 

She  actually  liked  her  work,  and  de- 
clared she  had  found  her  real  vocation, 
and  quite  ceased  to  regret  Tavistock 
Square. 

Her  authority  in  the  emporium  was 
even  greater  than  her  father's,  who  was 
too  fond  of  being  funny.  She  awed  the 
shopmen  into  a kind  of  affectionate  ser- 
vility, and  they  were  prostrate  as  before 
a goddess,  in  spite  of  her  never-failing 
politeness  to  them. 

Customers  soon  got  into  a way  of  ask- 
ing to  see  Miss  Gibson,  especially  when 
they  were  accompanied  by  husbands  or 
brothers  or  male  friends;  and  Miss  Gib- 
son soon  found  she  sold  better  than  any 
shopman,  and  became  one  of  the  notables 
in  the  quarter. 


All  Mr.  Gibson's  fun  came  back,  and 
he  was  as  proud  of  his  daughter  as  if 
she'd  been  proposed  to  by  an  earl.  But 
Mrs.  Gibson  couldn't  help  shedding  tears 
over  Leah's  loss  of  caste — Leah,  on  whose 
beauty  and  good-breeding  she  had  found- 
ed such  hopes;  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
she  was  most  anxious  to  keep  the  books 
herself,  so  that  her  daughter  might  he 
spared  this  degradation ; for  no  44  gentle- 
man,” she  felt  sure,  would  ever  propose 
to  her  daughter  now. 

But  she  was  mistaken. 

One  night  Baity  and  I dined  at  a lit- 
tle cagmag  he  used  to  frequent,  where  he 
fared  well — so  he  said — for  a shilling, 
which  included  a glass  of  stout.  It  was 
a disgusting  little  place,  but  lie  liked  it, 
and  therefore  so  did  I. 

Then  we  called  for  Mrs.  Gibson  and 
Leah,  and  took  them  to  the  Princess's  to 
see  Fechter  in  Ruy  Bias , and  escorted 
them  home,  and  had  supper  with  them; 
a very  good  supper  (nothing  ever  inter- 
fered with  the  luxuriously  hospitable  in- 
stincts of  the  Gibsons),  and  a very  merry 
one.  Barty  imitated  Fechter  to  t lie  life. 

“ I av  ze  garrb  of  a lacquais — you  ’a v 
ze  sole  of  wawn  /** 

Tli is  he  said  to  Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  in 
fits  of  delight.  Mr.  Gibson  had  just  come 
home  from  his  club,  and  the  cards  had 
been  propitious;  Leah  was  more  reserved 
than  usual,  and  didn't  laugh  at  Barty.  for 
a wonder,  hut  gazed  at  him  with  love  in 
her  eyes. 

When  we  left  them,  Barty  took  my  arm 
and  walked  home  with  me,  down  Oxford 
Street  and  up  Southampton  Row,  and 
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talked  of  Ray  Bias  and  Fechter,  whom 
he  had  often  seen  in  Paris. 

Just  where  a little  footway  leads  from 
the  Row  to  Queen  Square  and  Great 
Ormond  Street,  lie  stopped  and  said, 

“ Bob,  do  you  remember  how  we  tossed 
up  for  Leah  Gibson  at  this  very  spot?*’ 

“ I should  think  I did.”  said  I. 

“ Well,  you  had  a fair  field  and  no  fa- 
vor, old  boy,  didn't  you?” 

“Oh  yes;  I’ve  long  resigned  any  pre- 
tensions, as  I wrote  you  more  than  a year 
ago;  you  may  go  in  and  win — si  le  cceur 
t'en  dit!” 

“ Well,  then,  your  congratulations, 
please.  I asked  her  to  marry  me  as  we 
crossed  Regent  Circus,  Oxford  Street,  on 
the  way  home;  a hansom  came  by,  and 
scattered  and  splashed  us.  Then  we  came 
together  again,  and  just  opposite  Peter 
Robinson's  she  asked  me  if  my  mind  was 
quite  made  up — if  I was  sure  I wouldn't 
ever  change.  I swore  by  the  eternal 
gods,  and  she  said  she  would  be  my  wife. 
So  there  we  are,  an  engaged  couple.” 

I must  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  I 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  said  what 
I ought  to  have  said. 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  happy  at  last;  she  was 
satisfied  that  Barty  was  a “gentleman,” 
in  spite  of  the  kink  in  his  birth;  and  as 
for  his  prospects,  money  was  a thing  that 
never  entered  Mrs.  Gibson's  head;  and  she 
loved  Barty  as  a son — was  a little  bit  in 
love  with  him  herself,  I believe;  she  was 
not  yet  forty,  and  as  pretty  as  she  could  be. 

Besides,  a week  after,  who  should  call 
upon  her  over  the  shop — there  was  a pri- 
vate entrance  of  course — but  the  Right 
Honorable  Lady  Caroline  Grey  and  her 
niece.  Miss  Daphne  Rohan,  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  late  and  niece  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Whitby! 

And  Mrs.  Gibson  felt  as  much  at  home 
with  them  in  five  minutes  as  if  she'd 
known  them  all  her  life. 

Leah  was  summoned  from  below,  and 
kissed  and  congratulated  by  the  two  aris- 
tocratic relatives  of  Party's,  and  relieved 
of  her  shyness  in  a very  short  time  in- 
deed. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Lady  Caroline,  who 
knew  her  nephew  well,  and  thoroughly 
understood  his  position,  was  really  well 
pleased;  she  had  never  forgotten  her  im- 
pression of  Leah  when  she  met  her  in  the 
park  with  Ida  and  me  a year  back,  and 
we  all  walked  by  the  Serpentine  together— 


a certain  kind  of  beauty  seems  to  break 
down  all  barriers  of  rank;  and  she  knew 
Leah’s  character  both  from  Barty  and 
me,  and  from  her  own  native  shrewdness 
of  observation.  She  had  been  delighted 
to  hear  from  Barty  of  Leah’s  resolute  par- 
ticipation in  her  father's  troubles  and  in 
his  attempt — so  successful  through  her — 
to  rehabilitate  his  business.  To  her  old- 
fashioned  aristocratic  way  of  looking  at 
things,  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
a respectable  West  End  shopkeeper  and  a 
medical  practitioner  or  dentist  or  solicitor 
or  architect — or  even  an  artist,  like  Barty 
himself.  Once  outside  the  Church,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  or  a Government  office, 
what  on  earth  did  it  matter  who  or  what 
one  was,  or  wasn't?  The  only  thing  she 
couldn't  stand  was  that  horrid  form  of 
bourgeois  gentility,  the  pretension  to 
seem  something  better  than  you  really 
are.  Mrs.  Gibson  was  so  naively  honest 
in  her  little  laments  over  her  lost  gran- 
deur that  she  could  hardly  be  called  vul- 
gar about  it. 

Mr.  Gibson  didn't  appear;  he  was  over- 
awed, and  distrusted  himself.  I doubt  if 
Lady  Caroline  would  have  liked  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  jocose  familiarity; 
and  I fear  her  naturalness  and  simplicity 
and  cordiality  of  manner,  and  the  ex- 
treme plainness  of  her  attire,  might  have 
put  him  at  his  ease  almost  a trifle  too 
much. 

Whether  her  ladyship  would  have  been 
so  sympathetic  about  this  engagement  if 
Barty  had  been  a legitimate  Rohan — say 
a son  of  her  own— is  perhaps  to  be  doubt- 
ed; but  anyhow  she  had  quite  made  up 
her  mind  that  Leah  was  a quite  excep- 
tional person,  both  in  mind  and  man- 
ners. She  has  often  said  as  much  to  me, 
and  has  always  had  as  high  a regard  for 
Barty 's  wife  as  for  any  woman  she  knows, 
and  has  still — the  Rohans  are  a long-lived 
family.  She  has  often  told  me  she  never 
knew  a better,  sincerer,  nobler,  or  more 
sensible  woman  than  Barty ’s  wife. 

Besides  which,  as  I have  been  told,  the 
ancient  Yorkshire  house  of  Rohan  has 
always  been  singularly  free  from  aris- 
tocratic hauteur;  perhaps  their  religion 
may  have  accounted  for  this,  and  also 
their  poverty. 

This  memorable  visit,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, happened  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  when  social  demarcations  in  Eng- 
land were  far  more  rigidly  defined  than 
at  present;  then,  the  wife  of  a coster- 
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monger  with  a donkey  did  not  visit  the 
wife  of  a coster  monger  who  had  to  wheel 
his  barrow  himself. 

We  are  more  sensible  in  these  days, 
as  all  who  like  Mr.  Chevalier’s  admirable 
coster-songs  are  aware;  old  Europe  itself 
has  become  less  tolerant  of  distinctions  of 
rank;  even  Austria  is  becoming  so.  It  is 
only  in  southeastern  Bulgaria — and  even 
of  this  I am  not  absolutely  sure— that  the 
navvy  who  happens  to  be  of  noble  birth 
refuses  to  work  in  the  same  gang  with 
the  navvy  who  isn’t;  and  that’s  what  I 
call  real  “esprit  de  corps,”  without  which 
no  aristocracy  can  ever  hope  to  hold  its 
own  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Noblesse  oblige! 

Why,  I’ve  got  a Lord  Arthur  in  my 
New  York  agency,  and  two  Hon’bles  in 
Barge  Yard,  and  another  at  Cape  Town ; 
and  devilish  good  men  of  business  they 
are,  besides  being  good  fellows  all  round. 
They  hope  to  become  partners  some  day ; 
and,  by  Jove!  they  shall.  Now  I’ve  said 
it,  I’ll  stick  to  it. 

The  fact  is,  I’m  rather  fond  of  noble 
lords:  why  shouldn't  I be?  I might  have 
been  one  myself  any  day  these  last  ten 
years;  I might  now,  if  I chose;  but  there! 
Charles  Lamb  knew  a man  who  wanted 
to  be  a tailor  once,  but  hadn’t  got  the 
spirit.  I find  I haven’t  got  the  spirit  to 
be  a noble  lord.  Even  Barty  might  have 
been  a lord — he,  a mere  man  of  letters — 
but  he  refused  every  honor  and  distinc- 
tion that  was  ever  offered  to  him,  either 
here  or  abroad — even  the  Prussian  order 
of  Merit. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  a lord,  so  what  is 
there  to  make  such  a fuss  about?  Give 
me  lords  who  can’t  help  themselves,  be- 
cause they  were  born  so,  and  the  stupider 
the  better;  and  the  older— for  the  older 
they  are  the  grander  their  manners  and 
the  manners  of  their  womankind. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  splendid  old 
dow,  Penelope,  Duchess  of  Rumti foozle- 
land — I always  give  nicknames  to  my 
grand  acquaintances;  not  that  she’s  par- 
ticularly old  herself,  but  she  belongs  to 
an  antiquated  order  of  things  that  is  pass- 
ing away  — for  she  was  a Fitztartan,  a 
daughter  of  the  ducal  house  of  Comtes- 
bois  (pronounced  County  Boyce);  and 
she’s  very  handsome  still. 

Have  you  ever  been  presented  to  her 
Grace,  O reader? 

If  so,  you  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  grace  of  her  Grace’s  manner,  as  with 


a ducal  gesture  and  a few  courtly  words 
she  recognizes  the  value  of  whatever  im- 
mense achievements  yours  must  have 
been  to  have  procured  you  such  an  honor 
as  such  an  introduction,  and  expresses 
her  surprise  and  regret  that  she  has  not 
known  you  before.  The  formula  is  al- 
ways the  same,  on  every  possible  occasion. 
I ought  to  know,  for  I've  had  the  honor 
of  being  presented  to  her  Grace  seven 
times  this  year. 

Now  this  lofty  forgetting  of  your  poor 
existence — or  mine — is  not  aristocratic 
hauteur  or  patrician  insolence;  it  is 
bStise  pure  et  simple , as  they  call  it  in 
France.  She  was  a daughter  of  the  house 
of  Comtesbois,  and  the  Fitztartans  were 
not  the  inventors  of  gunpowder,  nor  was 
she. 

But  for  a stately  magnificent  Grande 
Dame  of  the  ancient  regime,  to  meet  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  be  presented  to — for 
the  seventh  time — with  all  due  ceremony 
in  the  midst  of  a distinguished  conserva- 
tive crowd — say  at  a ball  at  Buckingham 
Palace  — give  me  Penelope,  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Rumtifoozlelandl 

(This  seems  a somewhat  uncalled-for 
digression.  But,  anyhow,  it  shows  that 
when  it  pleases  me  to  do  so,  I move  in 
the  very  best  society — just  like  Barty  Jos- 
selin.) 

So  here  was  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere 
taking  unto  himself  a wife  from  among 
the  daughters  of  Hetli ; from  the  class  he 
had  always  disliked,  the  buyers  cheap 
and  the  sellers  dear — whose  sole  aim  in 
life  is  the  making  of  money,  and  who  are 
proud  when  they  succeed  and  ashamed 
when  they  fail  — and  getting  actually 
fond  of  his  future  father  and  mother  in 
law, as  I was! 

When  I laughed  to  him  about  old  Gib- 
son— John  Gilpin,  as  we  used  to  call  him 
— being  a tradesman,  he  said : 

“ Yes ; but  what  an  unsuccessful  trades- 
man, my  dear  fellow !”  as  if  that  in  itself 
atoned  or  made  amends  for  everything. 

“Besides,  he’s  Leah’s  father!  And  as 
for  Mrs.  Gilpin,  she’s  a dear , although 
she’s  always  on  pleasure  bent;  at  all 
events,  she’s  not  of  a frugal  mind;  and 
she’s  so  pretty  and  dresses  so  well — and 
what  a foot! — and  she’s  got  such  easy 
manners,  too;  she  reminds  me  of  dear 
Lady  Archibald!  that’s  a mother-in-law 
I shall  get  on  with.  ...  I wish  she  didn’t 
make  such  a fuss  about  living  over  the 
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shop;  I call  that  being  above  one's  busi- 
ness in  every  way.” 

“ Je  suis  au-dessus  de  ines  affaires,”  as 
old  Bonzig  proudly  said  when  he  took  a 
garret  over  the  Mont  de  Piete  in  the  rue 
des  Averses. 

Barty's  courtship  didn't  last  long — only 
five  or  six  months— -during  which  he  made 
Jots  of  money  by  sketching  little  full- 
length  portraits  of  people  in  outline  and 
filling  up  with  tints  in  water-color.  He 
thus  immortalized  my  father  and  mother, 
and  Ida  Scatcherd  and  her  husband,  and 
the  old  Scatcherds,  and  lots  of  other  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  high  art,  I suppose;  he 
was  not  a high  artist;  but  it  paid  well, 
and  made  him  more  tolerant  of  trade  than 
ever. 

He  took  the  upper  part  of  a house  in 
Southampton  Row,  and  furnished  it  al- 
most entirely  with  wedding-gifts;  among 
other  things,  a beautiful  semi  grand  piano 
by  ferard — the  gift  of  my  father.  Every- 
thing was  charming  there  and  in  the  best 
taste. 

Leah  was  better  at  furnishing  a house 
than  at  drawing  and  music-making;  it 
was  an  occupation  she  revelled  in. 

It  is  not  perhaps  for  me  to  say  that 
their  cellar  might  hold  its  own  with  that 
of  any  beginners  in  their  rank  of  life  I 

Well,  and  so  they  were  married  at 
Marylebone  Church,  and  I was  Barty's 
best  man  (he  was  to  have  been  mine,  and 
for  that  very  bride).  Nobody  else  was 
there  but  the  family,  and  Ida,  whose  hus- 
band was  abroad;  the  sun  shone,  though 
it  was  not  yet  May — and  then  we  break- 
fasted ; and  John  Gilpin  made  a very  fun- 
ny speech,  though  with  tears  in  his  voice; 
and  as  for  poor  Maman- belle  -m6re,  as 
Barty  called  her,  she  was  a very  Niobe. 

They  went  for  a fortnight  to  Boulogne. 
I wished  them  joy  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  flung  a charming  little  white 
satin  slipper  of  Mrs.  Gibson's;  it  alighted 
on  the  carriage— our  carriage,  by-the-way ; 
we  had  just  started  one,  and  now  lived  at 
Lancaster  Gate. 

It  was  a sharp  pang — almost  unbeara- 
ble, but,  also,  almost  the  last.  The  last 
was  when  she  came  back  and  I saw  how 
radiant  she  looked.  And  as  for  Barty, 
he  was  like 

“the  herald  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  hill !” 

and  he  had  shaved  off  his  beard  and  mus- 
tache to  please  his  wife. 


“From  George  du  Maurier,  Esqre.,  A.R. 

W.S.,  Hampstead  Heath,  to  the  Right 

Honble.  Sir  Robert  Maurice,  Bart., 
M.P.  : 

“My  dear  Maurice, — In  answer  to 
your  kind  letter,  I shall  be  proud  and  hap- 
py to  illustrate  your  biography  of  Barty 
Josselin;  but  as  for  editing  it,  vous  plai- 
santez , mon  ami ; un  amateur  comme 
moi!  Who'll  edit  the  editor?  Quis  cus- 
todiet  t ...  . 

“You’re  mistaken  about  Malines.  I 
only  got  back  there  a week  or  two  before 
he  left  it.  I remember  often  seeing  him 
there,  arm  in  arm  with  his  aunt,  Lady 
Caroline  Gray,  and  being  told  that  he 
was  a monsieur  anglais , qui  avait  mal 
aux  yeux  (like  me);  but  in  Diisseldorf, 
during  the  following  winter,  I knew  him 
very  well  indeed. 

“We,  and  the  others  you  tell  me  you 
mention,  had  a capital  time  in  Diisseldorf. 
I remember  the  beautiful  Miss  Royce  they 
were  all  so  mad  about,  and  also  Miss  Gib- 
son, whom  I admired  much  the  most  of 
the  two,  although  she  wasn’t  quite  so  tall 
— you  know  my  craze  for  lovely  giant- 
esses. 

“Josselin  and  I came  to  London  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  there  again  I 
saw  much  of  him,  and  was  immensely  at- 
tracted by  him,  of  course — as  we  all  were, 
in  the  very  pleasant  little  artistic  clique 
you  tell  me  you  describe;  but  somehow  I 
was  never  very  intimate  with  him— none 
of  us  were,  except  perhaps  Charles  Keene. 

“ He  went  a great  deal  into  smart  so- 
ciety, and  a little  of  the  guardsman  still 
clung  to  him,  and  this  was  an  unpardon- 
able crime  in  those  bohemian  days. 

“He  was  once  seen  walking  between 
two  well-known  earls,  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade,  arm  in  arm ! 

“ Z (to  whom  a noble  lord  was  as  a 

red  rag  to  a bull)  all  but  cut  him  for  this, 
and  we  none  of  us  approved  of  his  swell 
friends,  guardsmen  and  others.  How 

we’ve  all  changed,  especially  Z , who 

hasn’t  missed  a levee  for  twenty  years,  nor 
his  wife  a drawing-room! 

“ Josselin  and  I acted  in  a little  French 
musical  farce  together  at  Cornelys's;  he 
had  a charming  voice  and  sang  beauti- 
fully, as  you  know. 

“Then  he  married,  and  a year  after  I 
did  the  same;  and  though  we  lived  near 
each  other  for  a little  while,  we  didn’t 
meet  very  often,  beyond  dining  together 
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once  or  twice  at  each  other’s  houses.  They 
lived  very  much  in  the  world. 

“It  will  be  very  difficult  to  draw  his 
wife.  I really  think  Mrs.  Josselin  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I ever  saw; 
but  she  used  to  be  very  reserved  in  those 
early  days,  and  I never  felt  quite  at  my 
ease  with  her.  I’m  sure  she  was  sweet- 
ness and  kindness  itself;  she  was  cer- 
tainly charming1  at  her  own  dinner  table, 
where  she  was  less  shy. 

“ Millais’s  portrait  of  her  is  very  good, 
and  so  is  Watts’s;  but  the  best  idea  of  her 
is  to  be  got  from  Josselin’s  little  outlines 
in  ‘The  Discreet  Princess,’ and  these  are 
out  of  print.  If  you  have  any,  please 
lend  them  to  me,  and  I will  faithfully  re- 
turn them.  I have  more  than  once  tried 
to  draw  her  in  Punch,  from  memory,  but 
never  with  success. 

“I  used  to  call  her  ‘ La  belle  dame  sans 
merer.  ’ 

“I’ve  often,  however,  drawn  Josselin, 
as  you  must  remember,  and  people  have 
recognized  him  at  once.  Thanks  for  all 
his  old  sketches  of  school,  etc.,  which  will 
be  very  useful. 

“ I wish  I had  known  the  Josselins  bet- 
ter. But  when  one  lives  in  Hampstead  one 
has  to  forego  many  delightful  friendships ; 
and  then  he  grew  to  be  such  a tremendous 
swell!  Good  heavens!  — Sardonyx , etc. 
I never  could  muster  courage  even  to 
write  and  congratulate  him. 

“It  never  occurred  to  any  of  us,  either 
in  Diisseldorf  or  London,  to  think  him 
what  is  called  clever;  he  never  said  any- 
thing very  witty  or  profound.  But  he  was 
always  funny  in  a good-natured,  jovial 
manner,  and  made  me  laugh  more  than 
any  one  else. 

“As  for  satire,  good  heavens!  that  seem- 
ed not  in  him.  He  was  always  well  dress- 
ed, always  in  high  spirits  and  a good  tem- 
per, and  very  demonstrative  and  caressi  ng : 
putting  his  arm  round  one,  and  slapping 
one  on  the  back  or  lifting  one  up  in  the 
air;  a kind  of  jolly,  noisy,  boisterous  boon 
companion;  rather  uproarious,  in  fact, 
and  with  no  disdain  for  a good  bottle  of 
wine  or  a good  bottle  of  beer.  His  artis- 
tic tastes  were  very  catholic,  for  he  was 
prostrate  in  admiration  before  Millais, 
Burne-Jones,  Fred  Walker,  and  Charles 
Keene  (with  the  last  of  whom  he  used 
to  sing  old  English  duets).  Oddly  enough, 
Charles  Keene  had  for  Josselin’s  little 
amateur  pencillings  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration — probably  because  they  were 


the  very  antipodes  of  his  own  splendid 
work.  I believe  he  managed  to  get  some 
little  initial  letters  of  Josselin’s  into  Punch 
and  Once  a Week  ; but  they  weren’t  signed, 
and  made  no  mark,  and  I’ve  forgotten 
them . 

“Josselin  didn’t  really  get  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup  till  a year  or  two  after  his 
marriage. 

“And  that  was  by  his  illustrations  to 
his  own  Sardonyx , which  are  almost 
worthy  of  the  letter-press,  I think ; though 
still  somewhat  lacking  in  freedom  and 
looseness,  and  especially  in  the  sense  of 
tone.  The  feeling  for  beauty  and  char- 
acter in  them  (especially  that  of  women 
and  children)  is  so  utterly  beyond  any- 
thing else  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  that  technical  considerations 
no  longer  count.  I think  you  will  find 
al  I of  us,  in  or  outside  the  Academy,  agreed 
upon  this  point. 

“I  saw  very  little  of  him  after  he 
bought  Marsfield;  but  I sometimes  meet 
his  sons  and  daughters,  de  par  le  monde. 

“And  what  a pleasure  that  is  to  an 
artist  of  my  particular  bent  you  can  rea- 
dily understand.  I would  go  a good  way 
to  see  or  talk  to  any  daughter  of  Josse- 
lin’s; and  to  hear  Mrs.  Trevor  sing,  what 
miles!  I’m  told  the  grandchildren  are 
splendid — chips  of  the  old  block  too. 

“ And  now,  my  dear  Maurice,  I will  do 
my  best;  you  may  count  upon  that,  for 
old-times’ sake,  and  for  Josselin’s,  and  for 
that  of  * La  belle  dame  sans  merer ,’  whom 
I used  to  admire  so  enthusiastically.  It 
grieves  me  deeply  to  think  of  them  both 
gone — and  all  so  sudden  ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  du  Maurier. 

“P.S. — Very  many  thanks  for  the  Cha- 
teau Yquem  and  the  Stein  be  rger  Cabinet ; 
je  tdcherai  de  ne  pas  en  abuser  trop ! 

“I  send  you  a little  sketch  of  Graham- 
Reece  (Lord  Ironsides),  taken  by  me  on  a 
little  bridge  in  Dusselthal,  near  Diissel- 
dorf.  He  stood  for  me  there  in  1860.  It 
was  thought  very  like  at  the  time.” 

When  the  Josselins  came  back  from 
their  honev-moon  and  were  settled  in 
Southampton  Row,  many  people  of  all 
kinds  called  on  the  newly  married  pair; 
invitations  came  pouring  in,  and  they 
went  very  much  into  the  world.  They 
were  considered  the  handsomest  couple 
in  London  that  year,  and  became  quite 
the  fashion,  and  were  asked  everywhere, 
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and  made  much  of,  and  raved  about,  and 
had  a glorious  time  till  the  following 
season,  when  somebody  else  became  the 
fashion,  and  they  had  grown  tired  of 
being  lionized  themselves,  and  discover- 
ed they  were  people  of  no  social  impor- 
tance whatever,  as  Leah  had  long  per- 
ceived; and  it  did  them  good. 

Barty  was  in  his  element;  the  admira- 
tion his  wife  excited  filled  him  with  de- 
light; it  was  a kind  of  reflected  glory, 
that  pleased  him  more  than  any  glory  he 
could  possibly  achieve  for  himself. 

I doubt  if  Leah  was  quite  so  happy; 
the  grand  people,  the  famous  people,  the 
clever  worldly  people  she  met  made  her 
very  shy  at  first,  as  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. 

She  was  rather  embarrassed  by  the  at- 
tentions many  smart  men  paid  her,  as 
to  a very  pretty  woman,  and  not  always 
pleased  or  edified.  Her  deep  sense  of 
humor  was  often  tickled  by  this  new 
position  in  which  she  found  herself,  and 
which  she  put  down  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  Barty’s  wife. 

She  never  thought  much  of  her  own 
beauty,  which  had  never  been  made  much 
of  at  home,  where  beauty  of  a very  differ- 
ent order  was  admired,  and  where  she  was 
thought  too  tall,  too  pale,  too  slim,  and 
especially  too  quiet  and  sedate. 

Dimpled  little  rosy  plumpness  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Gilpin,  and  the  never-end- 
ing lively  chatter,  and  the  ever -ready 
laugh  that  results  from  an  entire  lack  of 
the  real  sense  of  humor,  and  a laudable 
desire  to  show  one's  pretty  teeth. 

Leah's  only  vanity  was  her  fondness 
for  being  very  well  dressed;  it  had  be- 
come a second  nature,  especially  her  fond- 
ness for  beautiful  French  boots  and  shoes 
— an  instinct  inherited  from  her  mother. 
For  these,  and  for  pretty  furniture  and 
hangings,  she  had  the  truly  aesthetic  eye, 
and  was  in  advauce  of  her  time  by  at  least 
a year. 

She  shone  most  in  her  own  home — by 
her  great  faculty  of  making  others  at 
home  there  too,  and  disinclined  to  leave 
it.  Her  instinct  of  hospitality  was  a true 
inheritance;  she  was  good  at  the  ordering 
of  all  such  things — food,  wines,  flowers, 
waiting,  every  little  detail  of  the  dinner 
table,  and  especially  who  should  be  ask- 
ed to  meet  whom,  and  which  particular 
guests  should  be  chosen  to  sit  by  each 
other.  All  things  of  which  Barty  had  no 
idea  whatever. 


I remember  their  first  dinner  party 
well,  and  how  pleasant  it  was.  How  good 
the  fare,  and  how  simple;  and  how  quick 
the  hired  waiting;  and  the  wines,  how — 
(but  I won’t  talk  of  that) ; and  how  live- 
ly we  all  were,  and  how  handsome  the 
women.  Lady  Caroline  and  Miss  Daphne 
Rohan, Mr.  and  Mrs.Graham-Reece,Scatcli- 
erd  and  my  sister;  G.  du  Maurier  (then  a 
bachelor)  and  myself — that  was  the  party, 
a very  lively  one. 

After  dinner,  du  Maurier  and  Barty 
sang  capital  songs  of  the  quarlier  latin, 
and  told  stories  of  the  atelier,  and  even 
danced  a kind  of  cancau  together — an  in- 
vention of  their  own — which  they  called 
“Le  dernier  des  Abencerrages We 
were  in  fits  of  laughter,  especially  Lady 
Caroline  and  Mrs.  Graham-Reece.  I hope 
D.  M.  has  not  forgotten  that  scene,  and 
will  do  justice  to  it  in  this  book. 

There  was  still  more  of  the  bohemian 
than  the  guardsman  left  in  Barty ; and  his 
wife’s  natural  tastes  were  far  more  in  the 
direction  of  bohemia  than  of  fashionable 
West  End  society,  as  it  was  called  by  some 
people  who  were  not  in  it,  whatever  it 
consists  of ; there  was  more  of  her  father 
in  her  than  her  mother,  and  she  was  not 
sensitive  to  the  world’s  opinion  of  her  so- 
cial status. 

Sometimes  Leah  and  Barty  and  I would 
dine  together  and  go  to  the  gallery  of  the 
opera,  let  us  say,  or  to  see  Fecbter  and 
Miss  Kate  Terry  in  The  Duke's  Motto , or 
Robson  in  Shylock  or  The  Porter's  Knot , 
or  whatever  was  good.  Then,  on  the 
way  home  to  Southampton  Row,  Barty 
would  buy  a big  lobster,  and  Leah  would 
make  a salad  of  it,  with  innovations  of 
her  own  devising  which  were  much  ap- 
preciated; and  then  we  would  feast,  and 
afterwards  Leah  would  mull  some  claret 
in  a silver  saucepan,  and  then  we  (Barty 
and  I)  would  drink  and  smoke  and  chat 
of  pleasant  things  till  it  was  very  late  in- 
deed, and  I had  to  be  turned  out  neck  and 
crop. 

And  the  kindness  of  the  two  dear  peo- 
ple ! Once,  when  my  father  and  mother 
were  away  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
Scatcherds  in  Paris,  I felt  so  seedy  I had 
to  leave  Barge  Yard  and  go  home  to  Lan- 
caster Gate.  I had  felt  pretty  bad  for 
two  or  three  days.  Like  all  people  who 
are  never  ill,  I was  nervous  and  thought 
I was  going  to  die,  and  sent  for  Barty. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  Leah 
drove  up  in  a hansom : Barty  was  in 
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Hampton  Court  for  the  day,  sketching. 
When  she  had  seen  me  and  how  ill  I 
looked,  off  she  went  for  the  doctor,  and 
brought  him  back  with  her  in  no  time. 
He  saw  I was  sickening  for  typhoid,  and 
must  go  to  bed  at  once  and  engage  two 
nurses. 

Leah  insisted  on  taking  me  straight  off 
to  Southampton  Row,  and  the  doctor  came 
with  us.  There  I was  soon  in  bed,  and 
the  nurses  engaged,  and  everything  done 
for  me  as  if  I’d  been  Barty  himself — all 
this  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
Josselins. 

And  I had  my  typhoid  most  pleasantly. 
And  I shall  never  forget  the  joys  of  con- 
valescence, nor  what  an  angel  that  wo- 
man was  in  a sick-room,  nor  what  a com- 
panion when  the  worst  was  over;  nor 
how  she  so  bore  herself  through  all  this 
forced  intimacy  that  no  unruly  regrets 
or  jealousies  mingled  in  my  deep  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for  her,  and  my  pas- 
sionate gratitude.  She  was  such  a person 
to  tell  all  one's  affairs  to,  even  dry  busi- 
ness affairs!  such  a listener,  and  said 
such  sensible  things,  and  sometimes  made 
suggestions  that  were  invaluable;  and  of 
a discretion!  a very  tomb  for  momentous 
secrets. 

How  on  earth  Barty  would  have  ever 
managed  to  get  through  existence  with- 
out her  is  not  to  be  conceived.  Upon 
my  word,  I hardly  see  how  I should  have 
got  on  myself  without  these  two  people 
to  fill  my  life  with;  and  in  all  matters  of 
real  importance  to  me  she  was  the  nearest 
of  the  two;  for  Barty  was  so  light  about 
things,  and  couldn’t  listen  long  to  any- 
thing that  was  at  all  intricate.  Such  mat- 
ters bored  him,  and  that  extraordinary 
good  sense  which  underlies  all  his  brill- 
iant criticism  of  life  wras  apt  to  fail  him 
in  practical  matters;  lie  was  too  head- 
strong and  impulsive,  and  by  no  means 
discreet. 

It  was  quite  amusing  to  watch  the  way 
his  wife  managed  him  without  ever  Jetting 
him  suspect  what  she  was  doing,  and  how, 
after  his  raging  and  fuming  and  Storm- 
ing and  stamping — for  all  his  old  frac- 
tiousness had  come  back — she  would  grad- 
ually make  him  work  his  way  round — of 
his  own  accord,  as  he  thought — to  com- 
plete concession  all  along  the  line,  and 
take  credit  to  himself  in  consequence; 
and  she  would  very  gravely  and  slowly 
give  way  to  a delicate  little  wink  in  my 
direction,  but  never  a smile  at  what  was 


all  so  really  funny.  I’ve  no  doubt  she 
often  got  me  to  do  what  she  thought  right 
in  just  the  same  way— d mon  insu — and 
shot  her  little  wink  at  Barty. 

In  due  time,  namely,  late  in  the  evening 
of  December  31, 1862,  Barty  hailed  a han- 
som, and  went  first  to  summon  his  good 
friend  Dr.  Knight,  in  Orchard  Street,  and 
then  he  drove  to  Brixton,  and  woke  up 
and  brought  back  with  him  a very  re- 
spectable middle-aged  and  motherly  wo- 
man, whose  name  was  Jones;  and  next 
morning,  which  was  a very  sunny,  frosty 
one,  my  dear  little  goddaughter  was  ush- 
ered into  this  sinful  world — a fact  which 
was  chronicled  the  very  next  day  in 
Leah’s  diary  by  the  simple  entry: 

“ Jan.  1. — Roberta  was  born  and  the 
coals  came  in.” 

When  Roberta  was  first  shown  to  her 
papa  by  the  nurse,  he  was  in  despair,  and 
ran  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio, 
and,  I believe,  almost  wept.  He  feared  he 
had  brought  a monster  into  the  world. 
He  had  always  thought  that  female  ba- 
bies were  born  with  large  blue  eyes 
framed  with  long  lashes,  a beautiful  com- 
plexion of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  and  their 
shining  flaxen  curls  already  parted  in  the 
middle.  And  this  little,  bald,  wrinkled, 
dark  red,  howling  lump  of  humanity  all 
but  made  him  ill.  But  soon  the  doctor 
came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said: 

“I  congratulate  you,  old  fellow,  on  hav- 
ing produced  the  most  magnificent  little 
she  I ever  saw  in  my  life— bar  none;  she 
might  be  shown  for  money.” 

And  it  turned  out  that  this  was  not 
the  coarse  unfeeling  chaff  poor  Barty 
took  it  for  at  first,  but  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple truth. 

So,  my  blessed  Roberta,  pride  of  your 
silly  old  godfather’s  heart  and  apple  of 
his  eye,  mother  of  Cupid  and  Gany- 
mede and  Aurora  and  the  infant  Hercu- 
les, think  of  your  poor  young  father 
weeping  in  solitude  at  the  first  sight  of 
you,  because  you  were  so  hideous  in  his 
eyes ! 

You  were  not  so  in  mine.  Next  day 
(you  had  improved,  no  doubt)  I took  you 
in  my  arms  and  thought  well  of  you,  es- 
pecially your  little  hands,  that  were  very 
prehensile,  and  your  little  feet  turned  in, 
with  rosy  toes  and  little  pink  nails  like 
shiny  gems;  and  I was  complimented  by 
Mrs.  Jones  on  the  skill  with  which  I dan- 
dled you.  I have  dandled  your  sons  and 
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daughters,  Roberta;  and  may  I live  to 
dandle  theirs! 

So  then  Barty  dried  his  tears,  if  he 
really  shed  them — and  he  swears  he  did 
— and  went  and  sat  by  his  wife’s  bedside, 
and  felt  unutterably,  as  I believe  all  good 
men  do  under  similar  circumstances; 
and  lo ! — proh ! — to  his  wonderment  and 
delight,  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  the  sense 
of  the  north  came  back  like  a tide,  like  an 
overwhelming  avalanche.  He  declared  he 
all  but  fainted  in  the  double  inefFability 
of  his  bliss. 

That  night  he  arranged  by  his  bedside 
writing  materials,  chosen  with  extra  care, 
and  before  he  went  to  bed  he  looked  out 
of  window  at  the  stars,  and  filled  his 
lungs  with  the  clean,  frozen,  virtuous  air 
of  Bloomsbury,  and  whispered  a most 
passionate  invocation  to  Martia,  and  im- 
plored her  forgiveness,  and  went  to  sleep, 
hugging  the  thought  of  her  to  his  manly 
breast,  now  widowed  for  quite  a month 
to  come. 

Next  morning  there  was  a long  letter 
in  bold,  vigorous  Blaze: 

“ My  more  than  ever  beloved  Bar- 
ty,— It  is  for  me  to  implore  pardon,  not 
for  you ! Your  first-born  is  proof  enough 
to  me  how  right  you  were  in  letting  your 
own  instinct  guide  you  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife. 

44  Ah  ! and  well  now  I know  her  worth 
and  your  good  fortune.  I have  inhabited 
her  for  many  months,  little  as  she  knows 
it,  dear  thing! 

“Although  she  was  not  the  woman  I 
first  wanted  for  you,  and  had  watched  so 
many  years,  she  is  all  that  I could  wish, 
in  body  and  mind;  in  beauty  and  sense 
and  goodness  of  heart  and  intelligence,  in 
health  and  strength,  and  especially  in  the 
love  with  which  she  has  so  easily,  and  I 
trust  so  lastingly,  filled  your  heart — for 
that  is  the  most  precious  thing  of  all  to 
me,  as  you  shall  know  some  day,  and 
why ; and  you  will  then  understand  and 
forgive  me  for  seeming  such  a shameless 
egotist  and  caring  so  desperately  for  my 
own  ends. 

44  Barty,  I will  never  doubt  you  again, 
and  we  will  do  great  things  together. 
They  will  not  be  quite  what  I used  to 
hope,  but  they  will  be  worth  doing,  and 
all  the  doing  will  be  yours.  All  I can  do 
is  to  set  your  brains  in  motion — those  in- 
nocent brains  that  don’t  know  their  own 
strength,  any  more  than  a herd  of  bul- 
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locks  which  any  little  butcher -boy  can 
drive  to  the  slaughter-house. 

44  As  soon  as  Leah  is  well  enough  you 
must  tell  her  all  about  me — all  you  know, 
that  is.  She  won't  believe  you  at  first, 
and  she’ll  think  you’ve  gone  mad;  but 
she’ll  have  to  believe  you  in  time;  and 
she’s  to  be  trusted  with  any  secret,  and 
so  will  you  be  when  once  you’ve  shared 
it  with  her. 

(44  By  - the  - way,  I wish  you  weren’t  so 
slipshod  and  colloquial  in  your  English, 
Barty— guardsman’s  English,  I suppose— 
which  I have  to  use,  as  it’s  yours;  your 
French  is  much  more  educated  and  cor- 
rect. You  remember  dear  M.  Durosier 
at  the  Pension  Brossard?  He  taught  you 
well.  You  must  read,  and  cultivate  a 
decent  English  style,  for  the  bulk  of  our 
joint  work  must  be  in  English,  I think; 
and  I can  only  use  your  own  words  to 
make  you  immortal,  and  your  own  way 
of  using  them.) 

44  We  will  be  simple,  Barty — as  simple 
as  Lemuel  Gulliver,  and  the  good  Robin- 
son Crusoe — and  cultivate  a fondness  for 
words  of  one  syllable;  and  if  that  doesn’t 
do,  we’ll  try  French. 

44 Now  listen,  or  rather  read: 

“First  of  all,  I will  write  out  for  you 
a list  of  books,  which  you  must  study 
whenever  you  feel  I’m  inside  you — and 
this  more  for  me  than  for  yourself.  Those 
marked  with  a cross  you  must  read  con- 
stantly and  carefully  at  home;  the  others 
you  must  read  at  the  British  Museum. 

44  Get  a reading-ticket  at  once,  and  read 
the  books  in  the  order  I put  down.  Nev- 
er forget  to  leave  paper  and  pencil  by 
your  bedside.  Leah  will  soon  get  accus- 
tomed to  your  quiet  somnambulism;  I 
will  never  trouble  your  rest  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  so  each  night,  but  you  can 
make  up  for  it  by  staying  in  bed  an  hour 
or  two  longer.  You  will  have  to  work 
during  the  day  from  the  pencil  notes  in 
Blaze  you  will  have  written  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  evening,  or  at  any  time 
you  are  conscious  of  my  presence,  read 
what  you  have  written  during  the  day, 
and  leave  it  by  your  bedside  when  you 
go  to  bed,  that  I may  make  you  cor- 
rect and  alter,  and  suggest— during  your 
sleep. 

“Only  write  on  one  side  of  a page, 
leaving  a margin,  and  plenty  of  space  be- 
tween the  lines;  and  let  it  be  in  copy- 
books, so  that  the  page  on  the  left-hand 
side  be  left  for  additions  and  corrections 
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from  my  Blaze  notes,  and  so  forth;  you’ll 
soon  get  into  the  way  of  it. 

“Then,  when  each  copybook  is  com- 
plete—I will  let  you  know — get  Leah  to 
copy  it  out;  she  writes  a very  good,  legi- 
ble business  hand.  All  will  arrange  it- 
self  

“And  now  get  the  books  and  begin 
reading  them.  I shall  not  be  ready  to 
write,  nor  will  you,  for  more  than  a 
month. 

“ Keep  this  from  everybody  but  Leah ; 
don’t  even  mention  it  to  Maurice  until  I 
give  you  leave — not  but  what  lie’s  to  be 
thoroughly  trusted ! You  are  fortunate 
in  your  wife  and  your  friend — I hope  the 
day  will  come  when  you  will  find  you 
have  been  fortunate  in  your 

Martia.” 

Here  follows  a list  of  books,  but  it  has 
been  more  or  less  carefully  erased;  and 
though  some  of  the  names  are  still  to  be 
made  out,  I conclude  that  Barty  did  not 
wish  them  to  be  made  public. 

Before  Roberta  was  born,  Leah  had  re- 
served herself  an  hour  every  morning 
and  every  afternoon  for  what  she  called 
the  cultivation  of  her  mind — the  careful 
reading  of  good  standard  books,  French 
and  English,  that  she  might  qualify  her- 
self in  time,  as  she  said,  for  the  intellect- 
ual society  in  which  she  hoped  to  mix 
some  day;  she  built  castles  in  the  air, 
being  somewhat  of  a hero-worshipper  in 
secret,  and  dreamt  of  meeting  her  heroes 
in  the  flesh,  now  that  she  was  Barty’s 
wife. 

But  when  she  became  a mother  there 
was  not  only  Roberta  who  required  much 
attention,  but  Barty  himself  made  great 
calls  upon  her  time  besides. 

To  his  friends’  astonishment,  he  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  write  a book. 
Good  heavens!  Barty  writing  a book! 
What  on  earth  could  the  dear  boy  have 
to  write  about? 

He  wrote  much  of  the  book  at  night  in 
bed,  and  corrected  and  put  it  into  shape 
during  the  daytime;  and  finally  Leah 
had  to  copy  it  all  out  neatly  in  her  best 
handwriting;  and  this  copying  out  of 
Barty 's  books  became  to  her  an  all  but 
daily  task  for  many  years — a happy  la- 
bor of  love,  and  one  she  would  depute  to 
no  one  else:  no  hired  hand  should  inter- 
fere with  these  precious  productions  of 
her  husband's  genius.  So  that  most  of 


the  standard  works,  English  and  French, 
that  she  grew  to  thoroughly  master  were 
of  her  husband’s  writing— not  a bad  edu- 
cation, I venture  to  think! 

Besides,  it  was  more  in  her  nature  and 
in  the  circumstances  of  her  life  that  she 
should  become  a woman  of  business  and 
a woman  of  the  world  rather  than  a read- 
er of  books— one  who  grew  to  thoroughly 
understand  life  as  it  presented  itself  to 
her;  and  men  and  women,  and  especial- 
ly children  ; and  the  management  of  a 
large  and  much  - frequented  house;  for 
they  soon  moved  away  from  Southamp- 
ton Row. 

She  quickly  arrived  at  a complete  mas- 
tery of  all  such  science  as  this — and  it  is 
a science — such  a mastery  as  I have  never 
seen  surpassed  by  any  other  woman,  of 
whatever  world.  She  would  have  made 
a splendid  Marchioness  of  Whitby,  this 
daughter  of  a low-comedy  John  Gilpin; 
she  would  have  beaten  the  Whitby  rec- 
ord ! 

She  developed  into  a woman  of  the 
world  in  the  best  sense  — full  of  sym- 
pathy, full  of  observation  and  quick  un- 
derstanding of  others’  needs  and  thoughts 
and  feelings;  absolutely  sincere,  of  con- 
stant and  even  temper,  and  a cheerfulness 
that  never  failed — the  result  of  her  splen- 
did health  ; without  caprice,  without  a 
spark  of  vanity,  without  selfishness  of 
any  kind — generous,  open-handed,  chari- 
table to  a fault;  always  taking  the  large 
and  generous  view  of  everything  and 
everybody;  a little  impulsive  perhaps, 
but  not  often  having  to  regret  her  im- 
pulses; of  unwearied  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band, and  capable  of  any  heroism  or  self- 
sacrifice  for  his  sake;  of  that  I feel  sure. 

No  one  is  perfect,  of  course.  Unfortu- 
nately she  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  jea- 
lous at  first  of  his  singularly  catholic  and 
very  frankly  expressed  admiration  of  ev- 
ery opposite  type  of  female  beauty;  but 
she  soon  grew  to  see  that  there  was  safety 
in  numbers,  and  she  was  made  to  feel  in 
time  that  her  own  type  was  the  arch-type 
of  all  in  his  eyes,  and  herself  the  arch- 
representative of  that  type  in  his  heart. 

She  was  also  jealous  in  her  friendships, 
and  was  not  happy  unless  constantly  as- 
sured of  her  friends’  warm  love — Ida’s, 
mine,  even  that  of  her  own  father  and 
mother.  Good  heavens!  had  ever  a wo- 
man less  cause  for  doubt  or  complaint  on 
that  score? 

Then,  like  all  extremely  conscientious 
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is  still  preserved  and  cherished  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  of  her  time. 

With  all  this  power  of  passionate  self- 
surrender to  her  husband  in  all  things, 
little  and  big,  she  was  not  of  the  type 
that  cannot  see  the  faults  of  the  beloved 
one,  and  Barty  was  very  often  frankly 
pulled  up  for  his  shortcomings,  and  by 
no  means  had  it  all  his  own  way  when 
his  own  way  wasn't  good  for  him.  She 
was  a person  to  reckon  with ; and  in- 
capable of  the  slightest  flattery,  even  to 
Barty,  who  was  so  fond  of  it  from  her, 
and  in  spite  of  her  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  him. 

Such  was  your  mother,  my  dear  Ro- 
berta, in  the  bloom  of  her  early  twenties 
and  ever  after;  till  her  death,  in  fact — 
on  the  day  following  his! 

Somewhere  about  the  spring  of  1863 
she  said  to  me: 

“Bob,  Barty  has  written  a book.  Either 
I’m  an  idiot,  or  blinded  by  conjugal  con- 
ceit, or  else  Barty’s  book  — which  I’ve 
copied  out  myself  in  my  very  best  hand- 
writing— is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
important  books  ever  written.  Come  and 
dine  with  me  to-night— Barty’s  dining  in 
the  City  with  the  Fish-mongers;  you  shall 
have  what  you  like  best — pickled  pork 
and  pease  pudding,  a dressed  crab  and 
a Welsh  rabbit  to  follow,  and  draught 
stout;  and  after  dinner  I will  read  you 
the  beginning  of  Sardonyx— that’s  what 
he’s  called  it— and  I should  like  to  have 
your  opinion.” 

I dined  with  her  as  she  wished.  We 
were  alone,  and  she  told  me  how  he 
wrote  every  night  in  bed,  in  a kind  of 
ecstasy — between  two  and  four,  in  Blaze — 
and  then  elaborated  his  work  during  the 
day,  and  made  sketches  for  it. 

And  after  dinner  she  read  me  the  first 
part  of  Sardonyx ; it  took  three  hours. 

Then  Barty  came  home,  having  dined 
well,  and  in  very  high  spirits. 

“Well,  old  fellow!  how  do  you  like 
Sardonyx  ?” 

I wras  so  moved  and  excited  I could 
say  nothing — I couldn’t  even  smoke.  I 
was  allowed  to  take  the  precious  manu- 
script away  with  me,  and  finished  it  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Next  morning  I wrote  to  him  out  of 
the  fulness  of  my  heart. 

I read  it  aloud  to  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  then  lent  it  to  Scatcherd,  who 
read  it  to  Ida.  In  twenty-four  hours  our 
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gay  and  genial  Barty— our  Robin  Good- 
fellow  and  Merry  Andrew — our  funny 
man — had  become  for  us  a demi-god;  for 
all  but  my  father,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a splendid  but  irretrievably  lost  soul, 
and  mourned  over  him  as  over  a son  of 
his  own. 

And  in  two  months  Sardonyx  was 
before  the  reading  world,  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged reader  will  remember  the  wild 
enthusiasm  and  the  storm  it  raised. 

All  that  is  ancient  history,  and  I will 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  unpar- 
alleled bitterness  of  the  attacks  made  by 
the  Church  on  a book  which  is  now  quot- 
ed again  and  again  from  every  pulpit  in 
England — in  the  world — and  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  language 
under  the  sun. 

Thus  he  leaped  into  fame  and  fortune 
at  a bound,  and  at  first  they  delighted 
him.  He  would  take  little  Roberta  on  to 
the  top  of  his  head  and  dance  “La  Pala- 
dine”  on  his  hearth-rug,  singing: 

44  Rataplan,  Rataplan, 

I’m  a celebrated  man — ” 

in  imitation  of  Sergeant  Bouncer  in  Cox 
and  Box. 

But  in  less  than  a year  celebrity  had 
quite  palled,  and  all  his  money  bored 
him — as  mine  does  me.  He  had  a very 
small  appetite  for  either  the  praise  or  the 
pudding  which  were  served  out  to  him  in 
such  excess  all  through  his  life.  It  was 
only  his  fondness  for  the  work  itself  that 
kept  his  nose  so  constantly- to  the  grind- 
stone. 

Within  six  months  of  the  Sardonyx 
Barty  wrote  La  Qnatrieme  Dimension , 
in  French,  which  was  published  by  Doll- 
fus-Mo'ise  freres,  in  Paris,  with,  if  possible, 
a greater  success;  for  the  clerical  opposi- 
tion was  even  more  virulent.  The  Eng- 
lish translation,  which  is  admirable,  was 
by  Scatcherd. 

Then  came  Motes  in  a Moonbeam,  In- 
terstellar Harmonics , and  Berthe  aux 
grands  Pieds , within  eighteen  months,  so 
that  before  he  was  quite  thirty,  in  the 
space  of  two  years.  Barty  had  pro- 
duced five  works— three  in  English  and 
two  in  French— which,  though  merely 
novels  and  novelettes,  have  had  as  wide 
and  far-reaching  an  influence  on  modern 
thought  as  the  Origin  of  Species  that  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time,  and  which 
are  such  for  simplicity  of  expression, 
exposition,  and  idea  that  an  intelligent 
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ploughboy  can  get  all  the  good  and  all 
the  pleasure  from  them  almost  as  easily 
as  any  philosopher  or  sage. 

Such  was  Barty's  debut  as  a man  of 
letters:  this  is  not  the  place  to  criticise 
his  literary  work,  nor  am  I the  proper 
person  to  do  so;  enough  has  been  writ- 
ten already  about  Barty  Josselin  during 
his  lifetime  to  fill  a large  library— in  near- 
ly every  language  there  is.  I tremble  to 
think  of  what  has  yet  to  follow! 

Sardonyx  came  of  age  nearly  twelve 
years  ago:  what  a coming  of  age  that 
was  the  reader  will  remember  well.  I 
shall  not  forget  its  celebration  at  Mars- 
field ; it  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
birth  of  Barty's  first  grandchild,  at  that 
very  house. 

I will  now  go  back  to  Barty’s  private 
life,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  this  hum- 
ble attempt  at  book-making  on  my  part. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Barty’s  lit- 
erary activity  was  immense.  Beautiful 
hooks  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession—and  so  did  beautiful  little  Bartys, 
and  Leah’s  hands  were  full. 

And  as  each  book,  English  or  French, 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  so  was 
each  little  Barty,  male  or  female.  All 
over  Kensington  and  Campden  Hill — for 
they  took  Gretna  Lodge,  next  door  to 
Comely. s the  sculptor’s— the  splendor  of 
these  little  Bartys,  their  size,  their  beauty, 
their  health  and  high  spirits,  became  al- 
most a joke,  and  their  mother  became 
almost  a comic  character  in  consequence 
— like  the  old  lady  who  lived  in  a shoe. 

Money  poured  in  with  a profusion  few 
writers  of  good  books  have  ever  known 
before,  and  every  penny  not  wanted  for  im- 
mediate household  expenses  was  pounced 
upon  by  Scatcherd  or  by  me,  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  manner  we  thought  best: 
nous  avons  eu  la  main  heureuse! 

The  Josselins  kept  open  house,  and 
money  was  not  to  be  despised,  little  as 
Barty  ever  thought  of  money. 

Then  every  autumn  the  entire  smalali 
migrated  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  or 
Picardy,  or  Brittany,  or  to  the  Highlands 
of  Inverness,  and  with  them  the  Scatch- 
erd s and  the  chronicler  of  these  happy 
times—  not  to  mention  cats,  dogs,  and 
squirrels, and  guinea-pigs  and  white  mice, 
and  birds  of  all  kinds,  from  which  the 
children  would  not  be  parted,  and  the 
real  cure  of  which,  both  at  home  and 
abroad, ultimately  devolved  on  poor  Mrs. 
Josselin — who  was  not  so  fond  of  animals 


as  all  that — so  that  her  life  was  full  to 
overflowing  of  household  cares. 

Another  duty  had  devolved  upon  her 
also,  that  of  answering  the  passionate  let- 
ters that  her  husband  received  by  every 
post  from  all  parts  of  the  world — espe- 
cially America — and  which  he  could  nev- 
er be  induced  to  answer  himself.  Every 
morning  regularly  he  would  begin  his 
day’s  work  by  writing  “ Yours  truly — B. 
Josselin  ” on  quite  a score  of  square  bits 
of  paper,  to  be  sent  through  the  post  to 
fair  English  and  American  autograph- 
collectors,  who  forwarded  stamped  en- 
velopes, and  sometimes  photographs  of 
themselves,  that  he  might  study  the  fea- 
tures of  those  who  loved  him  at  a respect- 
ful distance,  and  who  so  frankly  told  their 
love;  all  of  which  bored  Barty  to  ex- 
tinction, and  was  a source  of  endless 
amusement  to  his  wife. 

But  even  she  was  annoyed  when  a large 
unstamped  or  insufficiently  stamped  par- 
cel arrived  by  post  from  America  enclos- 
ing a photograph  of  her  husband, to  which 
his  signature  was  desired,  and  contain- 
ing no  stamps  to  frank  it  on  its  return 
journey! 

And  the  photographers  he  had  to  sit  to ! . 
and  the  interviewers,  male  and  female, 
to  whom  he  had  to  deny  himself!  Life 
was  too  short ! 

How  often  has  a sturdy  laborer  or  ar- 
tisan come  up  to  him  as  he  and  I walked 
together,  with, 

“I  should  very  much  like  to  shake 
you  by  the  hand,  Mr.  Josselin,  if  I might 
make  so  bold,  sir!’’ 

And  such  an  appeal  as  this  would  please 
him  far  more  than  the  most  fervently 
written  outpourings  of  the  female  hearts 
he  had  touched. 

They  of  course  received  endless  invita- 
tions to  stay  at  country  houses,  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  they  might 
have  been  lionized  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. if  such  had  been  their  wish ; but 
these  they  never  accepted.  They  never 
spent  a single  night  away  from  their  own 
house  till  most  of  their  children  were 
grown  up— or  ever  wanted  to;  and  every 
year  they  got  less  and  less  into  the  way 
of  dining  out,  or  spending  the  evening 
from  home — and  1 don't  wonder:  no  gay- 
er or  jollier  home  ever  was  than  that 
they  made  for  themselves,  and  each  other, 
and  their  intimate  friends;  not  even  at 
Cornelys's  next  door  was  better  music  to 
be  heard;  for  Barty  was  friends  with  all 
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the  music-makers,  English  and  foreign, 
who  cater  for  us  in  and  out  of  the  season ; 
even  they  read  his  books,  and  understood 
them;  and  they  sang  aud  played  better 
for  Barty— and  for  Cornelys,  next  door — 
than  even  for  the  music-loving  multitude 
who  filled  their  pockets  with  British  gold. 

And  the  difference  between  Barty’s 
house  and  that  of  Cornelys  was  that  at 
the  former  the  gatherings  were  smaller 
and  more  intimate — as  became  the  smaller 
house — and  one  was  happier  there  in  con- 
sequence. 

Barty  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
writing,  and  left  everything  else  to  his 
wife,  or  to  me,  or  to  Scatcherd.  She  was 
really  a mother  to  him,  as  well  as  a pas- 
sionately loving  and  devoted  helpmeet. 

To  make  up  for  this,  whenever  she  was 
ill,  which  didn't  often  happen — except,  of 
course,  when  she  had  a baby — he  forgot 
all  his  writing  in  his  anxiety  about  her; 
aud  in  his  care  of  her,  and  his  solicitude 
for  her  ease  and  comfort,  he  became  quite 
a motherly  old  woman,  a better  nurse 
than  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Gibson — as  prac- 
tical and  sensible  and  full  of  authority  as 
Dr.  Knight  himself. 

And  when  it  was  all  over,  all  his  ami- 
able carelessness  came  back,  and  with  it 
his  genius,  his  schoolboy  high  spirits,  his 
tomfooling,  his  romps  with  his  children, 
and  his  utter  irresponsibility,  and  abso- 
lute disdain  for  all  the  ordinary  business 
of  life;  and  the  happy  genial  temper  that 
never  seemed  to  know  a moment’s  de- 
pression or  nourish  an  unkind  thought. 

Poor  Barty ! what  would  he  have  done 
without  us  all,  and  what  should  we  have 
done  without  Barty?  As  Scatcherd  said 
of  him,  ‘‘he's  having  his  portion  in  this 
life.” 

But  it  was  not  really  so. 

Then,  in  1870,  he  bought  thatcharming 
house,  Mansfield,  by  the  Thames,  which 
he  rechristened  Marsfield;  and  which  he 
— with  the  help  of  the  Scatcherds  and  my- 
self, for  it  became  our  hobby — made  into 
one  of  the  most  delightful  abodes  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  the  real  home  for  all  of  us; 
I really  think  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  on  earth.  It  was  a bargain,  but  it 
cost  a lot  of  money;  altogether,  never 
was  money  better  spent — even  as  a mere 
investment.  When  I think  of  what  it  is 
worth  now  I Je  su is  hornme  d'affaires. 

What  a house  - warming  that  was  on 
the  very  day  that  France  and  Germany 
went  to  war!  We  little  guessed  what  was 


to  come  for  the  country  we  all  loved  so 
dearly,  or  we  should  not  have  been  so 
glad. 

I am  conscious  that  all  this  is  rather 
dull  reading.  Alas!  Merry  England  is 
a devilish  dull  place  compared  to  foreign 
parts  — and  success,  respectability,  and 
domestic  bliss  are  the  dullest  things  to 
write— or  read — about  that  I know— -and 
with  middle  age  to  follow  too! 

It  was  during  that  first  summer  at 
Marsfield  that  Barty  told  me  the  extraor- 
dinary story  of  Martia,  and  I really 
thought  he  had  gone  mad.  For  I knew 
him  to  be  the  most  truthful  person  alive. 

Even  now  I hardly  know  what  to 
think,  nor  did  Leah — nor  did  Barty  him- 
self up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  showed  me  all  her  letters,  which  I 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  publish  some 
day : not  only  the  Blaze  suggestions  for 
his  books,  and  all  her  corrections;  things 
to  occupy  him  for  life — all,  of  course,  in 
his  own  handwriting;  but  many  letters 
about  herself,  also  written  in  sleep  and 
by  his  own  hand;  and  the  style  is  Barty’s 
— not  the  style  in  which  he  wrote  his 
books,  and  which  is  not  to  be  matched — 
but  that  in  which- he  wrote  his  Blaze  let- 
ters to  me. 

If  her  story  is  true— and  I never  read  a 
piece  of  documentary  evidence  more  con- 
vincing— these  letters  constitute  the  most 
astonishing  revelation  ever  yet  vouch- 
safed to  this  earth. 

But  her  story  cannot  be  true! 

That  Barty’s  version  of  his  relations 
with  “The  Martian  ” is  absolutely  sincere, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  He  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  genesis  of  every  book 
lie  ever  wrote.  His  first  hint  of  every 
one  of  them  was  the  elaborately  worked 
out  suggestion  he  found  by  his  bedside  in 
the  morning — written  by  himself  in  his 
sleep  during  the  preceding  night,  with 
his  eyes  wide  open, while  more  often  than 
not  his  wife  anxiously  watched  him  at 
his  unconscious  work,  careful  not  to  wake 
or  disturb  him  in  any  way. 

Roughly  epitomized,  Martia’s  story  was 
this: 

For  an  immense  time  she  had  gone 
through  countless  incarnations,  from  the 
lowest  form  to  the  highest,  in  the  cold 
and  dreary  planet  we  call  Mars,  the  out- 
ermost of  the  four  inhabited  worlds  of 
our  system ; where  the  sun  seems  no  big- 
ger than  an  orange,  and  which,  hut  for 
its  moist,  thin,  rich  atmosphere  and  peoul- 
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iar  magnetic  conditions,  that  differ  from 
ours,  would  be  too  cold  aboveground  for 
human  or  animal  or  vegetable  life.  As  it 
is,  it  is  only  inhabited  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  equator,  and  even  there 
during  its  long  winter  it  is  ccflder  and 
more  desolate  than  Cape  Horn  or  Spitz- 
bergen — except  that  the  shallow,  fresh- 
water sea  is  frozen  only  for  a few  months 
at  either  pole. 

All  these  incarnations  were  forgotten 
by  her  biit  the  last;  nothing  remained  of 
them  all  but  a vague  consciousness  that 
they  had  once  been,  until  their  culmina- 
tion in  what  would  be  in  Mars  the  equiv- 
alent of  a woman  on  our  earth. 

Man  in  Mars  is,  it  appears,  a very  dif- 
ferent being  from  what  he  is  here.  He  is 
amphibious,  and  descends  from  no  mcm- 
key,  but  from  a small  animal  that  seems 
to  be  something  between  our  seal  and  our 
sea-lion. 

According  to  Marti  a,  his  beauty  is  to 
that  of  the  seal  as  that  of  the  Theseus  or 
Antinous  to  that  of  an  orang  outang.  His 
five  senses  are  extraordinarily  acute,  even 
the  sense  of  touch  in  his  webbed  fingers 
and  toes;  and  in  addition  to  these  he  pos- 
sesses a sixth,  that  conves  from  his  keen 
and  unintermittent  sense  of  the  magnetic 
current,  which  is  far  stronger  in  Mars 
than  on  the  earth;  and  far  more  compli- 
cated, and  more  thoroughly  understood. 

When  any  object  is  too  delicate  and 
minute  to  be  examined  by  the  sense  of 
touch  and  sight,  the  Martian  shuts  his 
eyes  and  puts  it  against  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  and  knows  all  about  it,  even  its 
inside. 

In  the  absolute  dark,  or  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  when  he  stops  his  ears,  he  is 
more  intensely  conscious  of  what  imme- 
diately surrounds  him  than  at  any  other 
time,  except  that  all  color  - perception 
ceases;  conscious  not  only  of  material 
objects,  but  of  what  is  passing  in  his  fel- 
low-Martian's  mind — and  this  for  an  area 
of  many  hundreds  of  cubic  yards. 

In  the  course  of  its  evolutions,  this  ex- 
traordinary faculty — which  exists  on  earth 
in  a rudimentary  state,  but  only  among 
some  birds  and  fish  and  insects,  and  in 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life — has  devel- 
oped the  Martian  mind  in  a direction  very 
different  from  ours,  since  no  inner  life 
apart  from  the  rest,  no  privacy,  no  con- 
cealment, is  possible  except  at  a distance 
involving  absolute  isolation;  not  even 
thought  is  free;  yet  in  some  incompre- 


hensible way  there  is,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
a really  greater  freedom  of  thought  than 
is  conceivable  among  ourselves:  absolute 
liberty  in  absolute  obedience  to  law— a 
paradox  beyond  our  comprehension. 

Their  habits  are  as  simple  as  those  we 
attribute  to  the  cave-dwellers  during  the 
prehistoric  periods  of  the  earth's  exist- 
ence. But  their  moral  sense  is  so  far  in 
advance  of  ours  that  we  haven’t  even  a 
terminology  by  which  to  express  it. 

In  comparison,  the  highest  and  best  of 
us  are  monsters  of  iniquity  and  egoism, 
cruelty  and  corruption;  and  our  planet 
(a  very  heaven  for  warmth  and  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  in  spite  of  earthquakes  and 
cyclones  and  tornadoes)  is  a very  bell 
through  the  creatures  that  people  it — a 
shambles,  a place  of  torture,  a grotesque 
and  impure  pandemonium. 

These  exemplary  Martians  wear  no 
clothes  but  the  exquisite  fur  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  them,  and  which  con- 
stitutes a part  of  their  immense  beauty, 
according  to  Martin. 

They  feed  exclusively  on  edible  moss 
and  roots  and  submarine  sea  weed,  which 
they  know  how  to  grow  and  prepare  and 
preserve.  Except  for  heavy-winged  bat- 
like  birds  and  big  fish,  which  they  have 
domesticated  and  use  for  their  own  pur- 
poses in  an  incredible  manner  (incarna- 
ting a portion  of  themselves  and  their 
consciousness  at  will  in  their  bodies),  they 
have  cleared  Mars  of  all  useless  and  harm- 
ful and  mutually  destructive  forms  of 
animal  life.  A sorry  fauna,  the  Martian 
— even  at  its  best— and  a flora  beneath 
contempt,  compared  to  ours. 

They  are  great  engineers  and  excava- 
tors. great  irrigators,  great  workers  in  del- 
icate metal,  stone,  marble,  and  precious 
gems  (there  is  no  wood  to  speak  of) ; great- 
sculptors  and  decorators  of  the  beautiful 
caves,  so  fancifully  and  so  intricately  con- 
nected, in  which  they  live,  and  which  have 
taken  thousands  of  years  to  design  and 
excavate  and  ventilate  and  adorn,  and 
which  they  warm  and  light  up  at  will  in 
a beautiful  manner  by  means  of  the  tre- 
mendous magnetic  current. 

This  richly  parti  colored  light  is  part 
of  their  mental  and  moral  life  in  a way  it 
is  not  in  us  to  apprehend,  and  has  its  ex- 
act equivalent  in  sound — and  vice  versa. 

They  have  no  language  of  words,  and 
do  not  need  it.  since  they  can  only  be  iso- 
lated in  thought  from  each  other  by  a dis- 
tance greater  than  that  which  any  vocal 
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sound  can  traverse;  but  their  organs  of 
voice  and  hearing  are  far  more  complex 
and  perfect  than  ours,  and  their  atmos- 
phere infinitely  more  conductive  of  pho- 
nal vibrations. 

It  seems  that  everything  which  can  be 
apprehended  by  the  eye  or  hand  is  capa- 
ble of  absolute  sonorous  translation:  light, 
color,  texture,  shape  in  its  three  dimen- 
sions, weight,  and  density.  The  phonal 
expression  and  comprehension  of  all  these 
are  acquired  by  the  Martian  baby  almost 
as  soon  as  it  knows  how  to  swim  or  dive, 
or  move  upright  and  erect  on  dry  land  or 
beneath  it;  and  the  mechanical  transla- 
tion of  such  expression  by  means  of  wind 
and  wire  and  sounding  texture  and  curved 
surface  of  extraordinary  elaboration  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  Martian  life — 
an  art  by  which  all  the  combined  past  ex- 
perience and  future  aspirations  of  the  race 
receive  the  fullest  utterance.  Here  again 
personal  magnetism  plays  an  enormous 
part. 

And  it  is  by  means  of  this  long  and  pa- 
tiently evolved  and  highly  trained  faculty 
that  the  race  is  still  developing  towards 
perfection  with  constant  strain  and  effort 
—although  the  planet  is  far  advanced  in 
its  decadence,  and  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  its  unfitness  for  life  of  any  kind. 

All  is  so  evenly  and  harmoniously  bal- 
anced, whether  aboveground  or  beneath, 
that  existence  is  full  of  joy  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  strain  of  life,  in  spite  also  of 
a dreariness  of  outlook  on  barren  nature 
which  is  not  to  be  matched  by  the  most 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  earth;  and 
death  is  looked  upon  as  the  crowning  joy 
of  all.  although  life  is  prolonged  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power. 

For  when  the  life  of  the  body  ceases, 
and  the  body  itself  is  burned  and  its  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds  and  waves,  the  in- 
finitesimal. imponderable,  and  indestruc- 
tible something  we  call  the  soul  is  known 
to  lose  itself  in  a sunbeam  and  make  for 
the  sun,  with  all  its  memories  about  it, 
that  it  may  there  receive  further  develop- 
ment, fitting  it  for  other  systems  altogeth- 
er beyond  conception;  and  the  longer  it 
has  lived  in  Mars,  the  better  for  its  eternal 
life  in  the  future. 

But  it  often,  on  its  journey  sunwards, 
gets  entangled  in  other  beams,  and  finds 
its  way  to  some  intermediate  planet— Mer- 
cury, Venus,  or  the  Earth  ; and  putting  on 
fiesh  and  blood  and  bone  once  more,  and 
losing  for  a space  all  its  knowledge  of  its 


own  past,  it  has  to  undergo  another  mortal 
incarnation — a new  personal  experience, 
beginning  with  its  new  birth — a dream 
and  a forgetting — till  it  awakens  again 
after  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  and  finds  it- 
self a step  further  on  the  way  to  freedom. 

Martia,  it  seems,  came  to  our  earth  in  a 
shower  of  shooting-stars,  a hundred  years 
ago.  She  had  not  lived  her  full  measure 
of  years  in  Mars;  she  had  elected  to  be 
suppressed,  through  some  unfitness,  phys- 
ical or  mental  or  moral,  which  rendered 
it  inexpedient  that  she  should  become  a 
mother  of  Martians,  for  they  are  very  par- 
ticular about  that  sort  of  thing  in  Mars: 
we  shall  have  to  be  so  here  some  day,  or 
else  we  shall  degenerate,  and  become  ex- 
tinct; or  even  worse! 

Many  Martian  souls  come  to  our  planet 
in  this  way,  it  seems,  and  hasten  to  incar- 
nate themselves  in  as  promising  unborn 
though  just  begotten  men  and  women  as 
they  can  find,  that  they  may  the  sooner  be 
free  to  hie  them  sunwards  with  all  their 
collected  memories. 

According  to  Martia,  most  of  the  best 
and  finest  of  our  race  have  souls  that  have 
lived  forgotten  lives  in  Mars.  But  Martia 
was  in  no  hurry;  she  was  full  of  intelli- 
gent curiosity,  and  for  ten  years  she  went 
up  and  down  the  earth,  revelling  in  the 
open  air,  lodging  herself  in  the  brains  and 
bodies  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  insects 
and  animals  of  all  kinds — like  a hermit- 
crab  in  a shell  that  belongs  to  another — 
but  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to 
the  legitimate  owners,  who  were  always 
quite  unconscious  of  her  presence,  al- 
though she  made  what  use  she  could  of 
what  wits  they  had. 

Thus  she  had  a heavenly  time  on  this 
sunlit  earth  of  ours — now  a worm,  now  a 
porpoise,  now  a sea-gull  or  a dragon-fly  ; 
now  some  fleet-footed,  keen -eyed  quad- 
ruped that  did  not  live  by  slaying — for 
she  had  a horror  of  bloodshed. 

She  could  only  go  where  those  creatures 
chose  to  take  her,  since  she  had  no  power 
to  control  their  actions  in  the  slightest 
degree;  but  she  saw,  heard,  smelt  and 
touched  and  tasted  with  their  organs  of 
sense,  and  was  as  conscious  of  their  animal 
life  as  they  were  themselves.  Her  descrip- 
tion of  this  phase  of  her  earthly  career  is 
full  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  some- 
times extremely  funny — though  quite  un- 
consciously so,  no  doubt.  For  instance, 
she  tells  how  happy  site  once  was  when 
she  inhabited  a small  brown  Pomeranian 
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dog  called  “ Schnapfel,”  in  Cologne,  and 
belonging  to  a Jewish  family  who  dealt 
in  old  clothes  near  the  Cathedral  ; and 
how  she  loved  them  and  looked  up  to 
them — how  she  revelled  in  fried  fish  and 
the  smell  of  it — and  in  all  the  stinks  in 
every  street  of  the  famous  city — all  ex- 
cept one,  that  arose  from  Herr  Johann 
Maria  Farina’s  renowned  emporium  in 
the  Juliclis  Platz,  which  so  offended  the 
canine  nostrils  that  she  had  to  give  up 
inhabiting  that  small  Pomeranian  dog 
forever,  etc. 

Then  she  took  to  man,  and  inhabited 
man  and  woman,  and  especially  child,  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  for  many  years  ; 
and  finally,  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  or  so,  she  settled  herself  exclusively 
amongst  the  best  and  healthiest  English 
she  could  find. 

She  took  a great  fancy  to  the  Rohans, 
who  are  singularly  well  endowed  in  health 
of  mind  and  body,  and  physical  beauty, 
and  happiness  of  temper.  She  became 
especially  fond  of  the  ill-fated  but  amiable 
Lord  Ruuswick — Barty’s  father.  Then 
through  him  she  knew  Antoinette,  and 
loved  her  so  well  that  she  determined  to 
incarnate  herself  at  last  as  their  child  ; 
but  she  had  become  very  cautious  and 
worldly  during  her  wandering  life  on 
earth,  and  felt  that  she  would  not  be  quite 
happy  either  as  a man  or  a woman  in 
western  Europe  unless  she  were  reborn  in 
holy  wedlock — a concession  she  made  to 
our  British  prejudices  in  favor  of  respect- 
ability: she  describes  herself  as  the  only 
Martian  philistine  and  snob. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners, and  poor  Martia,  to  her  infinite  sor- 
row and  self-reproach,  was  conscious  of  a 
sad  lowering  of  her  moral  tone  after  this 
long  frequentation  of  the  best  earthly  hu- 
man beings— even  the  best  English. 

She  grew  to  admire  worldly  success, 
rank,  social  distinction,  the  perishable 
beauty  of  outward  form,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  and  the  pride  of  the  eye — the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world — and 
to  basely  long  for  these  in  her  own  per- 
son ! 

Then  when  Barty  was  born,  she  loved 
to  inhabit  his  singularly  well-constituted 
little  bod}r  better  than  any  other,  and  to 
identify  herself  with  his  happy  child  life, 
and  enjoy  his  singularly  perfect  senses, 
and  sleep  his  beautiful  sleep,  and  revel 
in  the  dreams  he  so  completely  forgot 
when  he  woke — reminiscent  dreams,  that 


she  was  actually  able  to  weave  out  of  the 
uncouscious  brain  that  was  his : abso- 
lutely using  his  dormant  organs  of  mem- 
ory for  purposes  of  her  own,  to  remember 
and  relive  her  own  past  pleasures  and 
pains,  so  sensitively  and  highly  organized 
was  he;  and  to  her  immense  surprise  she 
found  she  could  make  him  feel  her  pres- 
ence even  when  awake,  by  means  of  the 
magnetic  sense  that  pervaded  her  strong- 
ly, as  it  pervades  all  Martian  souls  till 
they  reincarnate  themselves  among  us 
and  forget. 

And  thus  he  was  conscious  of  the  north 
whenever  she  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
his  young  body. 

She  stuck  to  him  for  many  years,  till 
he  offended  her  taste  by  his  looseness  of 
life  as  a guardsman  (for  she  was  extreme- 
ly straitlaced) ; and  she  inhabited  him  no 
more  for  some  time,  though  she  often 
watched  him  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  always  loved  him,  and  lamented 
sorely  over  his  faults  and  follies. 

Then  one  memorable  night,  in  the 
energy  of  her  despair  at  his  resolve  to 
slip  that  splendid  body  of  his,  she  was 
able  to  influence  him  in  his  sleep,  and 
saved  his  life;  and  all  her  love  came  back 
tenfold. 

She  had  never  been  able  to  impose  a 
fraction  of  her  will  on  any  being,  animal 
or  human,  that  she  had  ever  inhabited  on 
earth  until  that  memorable  night  in  Ma- 
lines,  when  she  made  him  write  at  her 
dictation. 

Then  she  conceived  an  immense  desire 
that  he  should  marry  the  splendid  Julia, 
whom  she  had  often  inhabited  also,  that 
she  might  one  day  be  a child  of  his  by 
such  a mother,  and  go  through  her  earth- 
ly incarnation  in  the  happiest  conceivable 
circumstances;  but  herein  she  was  balk- 
ed by  Barty’s  instinctive  preference  for 
Leah,  and  again  gave  him  up  in  a huff. 

But  she  soon  took  to  inhabiting  Leah  a 
great  deal,  and  found  her  just  as  much  to 
her  taste  for  her  own  future  earthly  mo- 
ther as  the  divine  Julia  herself,  and  made 
up  her  mind  she  would  make  Barty  great 
and  famous  by  a clever  management  of 
his  very  extraordinary  brains,  of  which 
she  had  discovered  the  hidden  capacity, 
and  influence  the  earth  for  its  good— for 
she  had  grown  to  love  the  beautiful  earth, 
in  spite  of  its  iniquities — and  finally  be  a 
child  of  Barty  and  Leah,  every  new  child 
of  whom  seemed  an  improvement  on  the 
last,  as  though  practice  made  perfect. 
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Such  is,  roughly,  the  story  of  Martia. 

There  is  no  doubt — both  Bartyand  Leah 
agreed  with  me  in  this — that  it  is  an  easy 
story  to  invent,  though  it  is  curiously 
convincing  to  read  in  the  original  shape, 
with  all  its  minute  details  and  their  ver- 
isimilitude; but  even  then  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  that  the  author  of  Sardonyx 
could  not  have  easily  imagined,  and  made 
more  convincing  still. 

He  declared  that  all  through  life,  on 
awaking  from  his  night's  sleep,  he  always 
felt  conscious  of  having  had  extraordi- 
nary dreams — even  as  a child — but  that  lie 
forgot  them  in  the  very  act  of  waking,  in 
spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  recall  them. 
But  now  and  again,  on  sinking  into  sleep, 
the  vague  memory  of  those  forgotten 
dreams  would  come  back;  and  they  were 
all  of  a strange  life  under  new  condi- 
tions— just  such  a life  as  Martia  had  de- 
scribed— where  arabesques  of  artificial 
light  and  interwoven  curves  of  subtle 
sound  had  a significance  undreamt-of  by 
mortal  eyes  or  ears,  and  served  as  con- 
ductors to  a heavenly  bliss  unknown  to 
earth — revelations  denied  to  us  here,  or 
we  should  be  very  different  beings  from 
what  we  most  unhappily  are. 

He  thought  it  quite  possible  that  his 
brain  in  sleep  had  at  last  become  so  active 
through  the  exhausting  and  depleting 
medical  regime  that  he  went  through  in 
Malines  that  it  actually  was  able  to  dic- 
tate its  will  to  his  body,  and  that  every- 
thing might  have  happened  to  him  as  it 
did  then  and  afterwards,  without  any  su- 
pernatural or  ultranatural  agency  what- 
ever— without  a Martia! 

He  might,  in  short,  have  led  a kind  of 
dual  life,  and  Martia  might  be  a simple 
fancy  or  invention  of  his  brain  in  an  ab- 
normal state  of  activity  during  slumber; 
and  both  Leah  and  1 inclined  to  this  be- 
lief (but  for  a strange  thing  which  hap- 
pened later,  and  which  I will  tell  in  due 
time).  Indeed,  it  all  seems  so  silly  and 
far-fetched,  so  ‘‘out  of  the  question. v that 
one  feels  almost  ashamed  at  bringing  this 
Martia  into  a serious  biography  of  a great 
man — un  conte  a dormir  debout!  But 
you  must  wait  for  the  end. 

Anyhow,  the  singular  fact  remains  that 
in  some  way  inexplicable  to  himself  Barty 
lias  influenced  the  world  in  a direction 
which  it  never  entered  his  thoughts  even 
to  conceive,  so  far  as  lie  remembered. 

Think  of  all  he  has  done. 

He  has  robbed  Death  of  nearly  all  its 


terrors;  even  for  the  young  it  is  no  long- 
er the  grisly  phantom  it  once  was  for  our- 
selves, but  rather  of  an  aspect  mellow 
and  benign;  for  to  the  most  sceptical  be 
(and  only  lie)  has  restored  that  absolute 
conviction  of  an  indestructible  germ  of 
Immortality  within  us,  born  of  remem- 
brance made  perfect  and  complete  after 
dissolution;  he  alone  has  built  the  golden 
bridge  in  the  middle  of  which  science  and 
faith  can  shake  hands  over  at  least  one 
common  possibility  — nay,  one  common 
certainty  for  those  who  have  read  him 
aright. 

There  is  no  longer  despair  in  bereave- 
ment—all  bereavement  is  but  a half  part- 
ing; there  is  no  real  parting  except  for 
those  who  survive,  and  the  longest  earth- 
ly life  is  but  a span.  Whatever  the  fu- 
ture may  be,  the  past  will  be  ours  forever 
— and  that  means  our  punishment  and 
our  reward,  and  reunion  with  those  we 
loved.  It  is  a happy  phrase,  that  which 
closes  the  career  of  Sardonyx.  It  has 
become  as  universal  as  the  Lord  s Prayer ! 

To  think  that  so  simple  and  obvious  a 
solution  should  have  lain  hidden  all  these 
aeons,  to  turn  up  at  last  as  though  by 
chance  in  a little  illustrated  story-book! 
What  a nugget! 

On  avions-nous  done  la  tele  et  les 
yeux? 

Physical  pain  and  the  origin  of  evil 
seem  the  only  questions  with  which  he 
has  not  been  able  to  grapple.  And  yet  if 
those  difficulties  are  ever  dealt  with  and 
mastered  and  overcome  for  us.  it  can  only 
be  by  some  follower  of  Barty’ s methods. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  through  him 
suicide  has  become  the  normal  way  out  of 
our  troubles  when  these  are  beyond  rem- 
edy. I will  not  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  ethical  significance  of  this  admitted 
result  of  his  teaching,  which  many  of  us 
still  find  it  sC  hard  to  reconcile  with  our 
conscience. 

Then,  by  a dexterous  manipulation  of 
our  sympathies  that  amounts  to  absolute 
conjuring,  he  has  given  the  death-blow  to 
all  cruelty  that  serves  for  our  amusement, 
and  killed  the  pride  and  pomp  and  cir- 
cu instance  of  glorious  sport,  and  made 
them  ridiculous  with  his  lusty  laugh; 
even  the  hull- fights  in  Spain  are  coming 
to  an  end.  and  all  through  a Spanish 
translation  of  Lifeblood.  All  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  world  are  hound  to  follow  in 
time;  and  this  not  so  much  because  they 
are  cruel  as  because  they  are  ridiculous 
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and  mean  and  ugly,  and  would  make  us 
laugh  if  they  didn’t  make  us  cry. 

And  to  whom  but  Barty  Josselin  do  we 
owe  it  that  our  race  is  on  an  average  al- 
ready from  four  to  six  inches  taller  than 
it  was  thirty  yeai*s  ago,  men  and  women 
alike;  that  strength  and  beauty  are  rap- 
idly becoming  the  rule  among  us,  and 
weakness  and  ugliness  the  exception? 

He  has  been  hard  on  these;  he  has 
been  cruel  to  be  kind,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived notice  to  quit,  and  been  gener- 
ously compensated  for  in  advance, I think ! 
Who  in  these  days  would  dare  to  enter 
the  holy  state  of  wedlock  unless  they  were 
pronounced  physically,  morally,  and  men- 
tally lit — to  procreate  theirkind — not  only 
by  their  own  conscience,  but  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  who  know  them?  And 
that  beauty,  health,  and  strength  are  a 
part  of  that  fitness,  and  old  age  a bar  to 
it,  who  would  dare  deny? 

I’m  no  Adonis  myself.  I’ve  got  a long 
upper  lip  and  an  Irish  kink  in  my  nose, 
inherited  perhaps  from  some  maternally 
ancestral  Blake  of  Derrydown,  who  may 
have  been  a proper  blackguard ! And  that 
kink  should  be  now,  no  doubt,  the  lawful 
property  of  some  ruffianly  cattle-hough- 
ing moonlighter,  whose  nose  (which 
should  have  been  mine)  is  probably  as 
straight  as  Barty ’s.  For  in  Ireland  are 
to  be  found  the  handsomest  and  ugliest 
people  in  all  Great  Britain,  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  handsomest  and  ugliest  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  world. 


Anyhow  I have  known  my  place.  I 
have  not  perpetuated  that  kink,  and  with 
it,  possibly,  the  base  and  cowardly  in- 
stincts of  which  it  was  meant  to  be  the 
outward  and  visible  sign— though  it  isn't 
in  my  case— that  my  fellow-men  might 
give  me  a wide  berth. 

Leah’s  girlish  instinct  was  a right  one 
when  she  said  me  nay  that  afternoon  by 
the  Chelsea  pier — for  how  could  she  see 
inside  me,  poor  child?  How  could  Beauty 
guess  the  Beast  was  a Prince  in  disguise? 
It  was  no  fairy-tale! 

Things  have  got  mixed  up;  but  they’re 
all  coming  right,  and  all  through  Barty 
Josselin. 

And  what  vulgar  pride  and  narrow- 
nesses and  meannesses  and  vanities  and 
uglinesses  of  life,  in  mass  and  class  and 
individual,  are  now  impossible! — and  all 
through  Barty  Josselin  and  his  quaint  iron- 
ies of  pen  and  pencil,  forever  trembling 
between  tears  and  laughter,  with  never  a 
cynical  spark  or  a hint  of  bitterness. 

How  he  has  held  his  own  against  the 
world ! how  he  has  scourged  its  wicked- 
ness and  folly,  this  gigantic  optimist,  who 
never  wrote  a single  line  in  his  own  de- 
fence! 

How  quickly  their  laugh  recoiled  on 
those  early  laughers!  and  how  Barty  alone 
laughed  well  because  lie  laughed  the  last, 
and  taught  the  laughers  to  laugh  on  his 
side!  People  thought  he  was  always 
laughing.  It  was  not  so. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


BENEDICITE. 


BY  ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 

“ A LL  Green  Things  on  the  earth,  bless  ye  the  Lord!” 
1 V So  sang  the  choir  while  ice-cased  branches  beat 
The  frosty  window-panes,  and  at  our  feet 
The  frozen,  tortured  sod  but  mocked  the  word, 

And  seemed  to  cry  like  some  poor  soul  in  pain, 

‘‘Lord,  suffering  and  endurance  fill  my  days; 

The  growing  green  things  will  their  Maker  praise — 
The  happy  green  things,  growing  in  warm  rain !” 


‘‘So  God  lacks  praise  while  all  the  fields  are  white!” 

I said;  then  smiled,  remembering  southward  far, 
How  pampas-grass  swayed  green  in  summer  light. 

Nay,  God  hears  always  from  this  swinging  star, 
Decani  and  Cantoris,  South  and  North, 

Each  answering  other,  praises  pouring  forth. 
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The  flower  of  to-day!  What  an  inspi- 
ration to  our  reverential  study!  What  a 
new  revelation  is  borne  upon  its  perfume! 
Its  forms  and  hues,  what  invitations  to 
our  devotion ! This  spot  upon  the  petal ; 
this  peculiar  quality  of  perfume  or  odor; 
this  fringe  within  the  throat;  this  curv- 
ing stamen;  this  slender  tube!  What  a 
catechism  to  one  who  knows  that  eacli 
and  all  represent  an  affinity  to  some  in- 
sect, toward  whose  vital  companionship 
the  flower  has  been  adapting  itself  through 
the  ages,  looking  to  its  own  more  certain 
perpetuation ! 

The  great  Linnseus  would  doubtless 
have  claimed  to  “know”  the  “orchid,” 
which  perhaps  he  named.  Indeed,  did 
he  not  “ know  ” it  to  the  core  of  its  physi- 
cal, if  not  of  its  physiological,  being?  But 
could  he  have  solved  the  riddle  of  the 
orchid’s  persistent  refusal  to  set  a pod  in 
the  conservatory?  Could  he  have  divined 
why  the  orchid  blossom  continues  in 
bloom  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  this  artifi- 
cial glazed  tropic — perhaps  weeks  longer 
than  its  more  fortunate  fellows  left  be- 
hind in  their  native  haunts — and  then 
only  to  wither  and  perish  without  re- 
quital? Know  the  orchid?— without  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  veritable  divorce 
which  its  kidnapping  had  involved! 

Thanks  to  the  new  dispensation,  we 
may  indeed  claim  a deeper  sympathy  with 
the  flower  than  is  implied  in  a mere  recog- 
nition of  its  pretty  face.  We  know  that 
this  orchid  is  but  the  half  of  itself,  as  it 
were;  that  its  color,  its  form,  however  ec- 
centric and  incomprehensible,  its  twisted 
inverted  position  on  its  individual  stalk- 
like ovary,  its  slender  nectary,  its  care- 
fully concealed  pollen  — all  are  anticipa- 
tions of  an  insect  complement,  a long- 
tongued  night-moth  perhaps,  with  whose 
life  itsown  is  mysteriously  linked  through 
the  sweet  bond  of  perfume  and  nectar,  and 
in  the  sole  hope  of  posterity. 

And  the  flower  had  been  stolen  from  its 
haunt  while  its  consort  slept,  and  had 
awakened  in  a glazed  prison — doubtless 
sufficiently  comfortable,  save  for  the  ab- 
sence of  that  one  indispensable  counter- 
part, toward  whom  we  behold  in  the  blos- 
som's very  being  the  embodied  expression 
of  welcome. 

Blooming  day  after  day  in  anticipation 
of  his  coming,  and  week  after  week  still 
hoping  against  hope,  we  see  the  flower 
fade  upon  its  stalk,  and  with  what  one 
might  verily  believe  to  be  evidences  of 


discon solation,  were  it  not  that  the  ultra- 
scientist objects  to  such  a sentimental  as- 
sumption with  regard  to  a flower,  which 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  show  no  sign  of 
nerves  or  gray  matter  in  its  composition. 
Wiio  shall  claim  to  know  his  orchid  who 
knows  not  its  insect  sponsor? 

To  take  one  of  our  own  wild  species. 
Here  is  the  Arethn&a  bulbosa  of  Linnaeus, 
for  instance.  Its  pollen  must  reach  its 
stigma— so  he  supposed— in  order  for  the 
flower  to  become  fruitful.  But  this  is 
clearly  impossible,  as  the  pollen  never 
leaves  its  tightly  closed  box  unless  re- 
moved by  outside  aid,  which  aid  must 
also  be  required  to  place  it  upon  the  stig- 
ma. This  problem,  which  confronted  him 
in  practically  every  orchid  he  met,  Lin- 
naeus, nor  none  of  his  contemporaries,  nor 
indeed  his  followers  for  many  years,  ever 
solved. 

Not  until  the  time  of  Christian  Conrad 
Sprengel  (1735)  did  this  and  other  similar 
riddles  begin  to  be  cleared  up,  that  dis- 
tinguished observer  having  been  the  first 
to  discover  in  the  honey-  sipping  insect 
the  key  to  the  omnipresent  mystery. 
Many  flowers,  he  discovered,  were  so  con- 
structed or  so  planned  that  their  pollen 
could  not  reach  their  own  stigmas,  as  pre- 
viously believed.  The  insect,  according 
to  Sprengel,  enjoyed  the  anomalous  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  called  in,  in  the 
emergency,  to  fulfil  this  apparent  default 
in  the  plain  intentions  of  nature,  as 
shown  in  the  flower.  Attracted  by  the 
color  and  fragrance  of  the  blossom,  with 
their  implied  invitation  to  the  assured 
feast  of  nectar, the  insect  visited  the  flow- 
er, and  thus  became  dusted  with  the  pol- 
len, and  in  creeping  or  flying  out  from  it 
conveyed  the  fecundating  grains  to  the 
receptive  stigma,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  reach.  Such  was  Sprengel’s 
belief,  which  he  endeavored  to  substan- 
tiate in  an  exhaustive  volume  containing 
the  result  of  his  observations  pursuant  to 
this  theory. 

But  Sprengel  had  divined  but  half  the 
truth.  The  insect  was  necessary , it  was 
true,  but  the  Sprengel  idea  was  concerned 
only  with  the  individual  flower,  and  the 
great  botanist  was  soon  perplexed  and 
confounded  by  an  opposing  array  of  facts 
which  completely  destroyed  the  authority 
of  his  work— facts  which  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  insect  could  not  thus  con- 
vey the  pollen  as  described,  because  the 
stigma  in  the  flower  was  either  not  yet 
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ready  to  receive  it— perhaps  tightly  closed 
against  it — or  was  past  its  receptive  period, 
even  decidedly  withered. 

This  radical  assumption  of  fertilization 
in  the  individual  flower,  which  lay  at  the 
base  of  Sprengel’s  theory,  thus  so  com- 
pletely exposed  as  false,  discredited  his 
entire  work.  The  good  was  condemned 
with  the  bad,  and  the  noble  volume  was 
lost  in  comparative  oblivion — only  to  be 
finally  resurrected  and  its  full  value  and 
significance  revealed  by  the  keen  scien- 
tific insight  of  Darwin  (1869).  From  the 
new  stand  point  of  evolution  through  nat- 
ural selection  the  facts  in  Sprengel’s  work 
took  on  a most  important  significance. 
Darwin  now  reaffirmed  the  Sprengel  the- 
ory so  far  as  the  necessity  of  the  insect 
was  concerned,  but  showed  that  all  those 
]>erplexing  floral  conditions  which  had 
disproved  Spren gel’s  assumption,  instead 
of  having  for  their  object  the  conveying 
of  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flow- 
er, implied  its  transfer  to  the  stigma  of 
another,  cross-fertilization  being  the  evi- 
dent design,  or  evolved  and  perpetuated 
advantage. 

This  solution  was  made  logical  and 
tenable  only  on  the  assumption  that  such 
evolved  conditions,  insuring  cross- fertili- 
zation, were  of  distinct  advantage  to  the 
flower  in  the  competitive  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  that  all  cross-fertilized  flow- 
ers were  thus  the  final  result  of  natural 
selection. 

The  early  ancestors  of  this  flower  were 
self- fertilized ; a chance  seedling  at  length, 
among  other  continual  variations,  showed 
the  singular  variation  of  ripening  its  stig- 
ma in  advance  of  its  pollen — or  other  con- 
dition insuring  cross-fertilization  — thus 
acquiring  a strain  of  fresh  vigor.  The 
seedlings  of  this  flower,  coming  now  into 
competition  with  the  existing  weaker  self- 
fertilized  forms,  by  the  increased  vigor 
won  in  the  struggle  of  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  inheriting  the  peculiarity 
of  their  parent,  showed  flowers  possessing 
the  same  cross-fertilizing  device.  The 
seeds  from  these,  again  scattering,  contin- 
ued the  unequal  struggle  in  a larger  and 
larger  field  and  in  increasing  numbers, 
continually  crowdingout  all  their  less  vig- 
orous competitors  of  the  same  species,  at 
length  to  become  entire  masters  of  the 
field,  and  the  only  representatives  left  to 
perpetuate  the  line  of  descent. 

Thus  we  find  in  almost  every  flower 
we  meet  some  astonishing  development 


by  which  this  cross-fertilization  is  effect- 
ed, by  which  the  transferrenceof  the  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another 
is  assured,  largely  through  the  agency  of 
insects, frequently  by  the  wind  and  water, 
occasionally  by  birds.  In  many  cases  this 
is  assured  by  the  pollen -bearing  flowers 
and  stigmatic  flowers  being  entirely  dis- 
tinct, as  in  cucumbers  and  Indian-corn; 
perhaps  on  different  plants,  as  in  the 
palms  and  willows;  again  by  the  pollen 
maturing  and  disseminating  before  the 
stigma  is  mature,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  vice  versa . 

From  these,  the  simplest  forms,  we  pass 
on  to  more  and  more  complicated  condi- 
tions, anomalies  of  form  and  structure — 
devices,  mechanisms,  that  are  past  belief 
did  we  not  observe  them  in  actuality 
with  our  own  eyes,  as  well  as  the  abso- 
lutely convincing  demonstration  of  the 
intention  embodied:  exploding  flowers, 
shooting  flowers,  flower-traps,  stamen  em- 
braces, pollen  showers,  pollen  plasters, 
pollen  necklaces,  and  floral  pyrotechnics 
— all  demonstrations  in  the  floral  eti- 
quette of  welcome  and  an  revoir  to  insects. 

From  the  simplest  and  regular  types  of 
flowers,  as  in  the  buttercup,  we  pass  on  to 
more  and  more  involved  and  unsym met- 
rical forms,  as  the  columbine,  monk’s- 
hood,  larkspur,  aristolochia,  and  thus 
finally  to  the  most  highly  specialized  or 
involved  forms  of  all,  as  seen  in  the  or- 
chid— the  multifarious,  multi versant  or- 
chid ; the  beautiful  orchid  ; the  ugly 
orchid  ; the  fragrant  orchid  ; the  fetid 
orchid;  the  graceful,  homely,  grotesque, 
uncanny,  mimetic,  and,  until  the  year 
1859,  the  absolutely  non-committal  and 
inexplicable  flower  ; the  blossom  which 
had  waited  through  the  ages  for  Darwin, 
its  chosen  interpreter,  ere  she  yielded  her 
secret  to  humanity. 

And  what  is  an  orchid?  How  are  we 
to  know  that  this  blossom  which  we 
plucked  is  an  orchid?  The  average  read- 
er will  exclaim,  “Because  it  is  an  air- 
plant” — the  essential  requisite,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  popular  mind.  Of  over  3000 
known  species  of  orchids,  it  is  true  a 
great  majority  are  air-plants,  or  epiphytes 
— growing  upon  trees  and  other  plants, 
obtaining  their  sustenance  from  the  air, 
and  not  truly  parasitic;  but  of  the  fifty- 
odd  native  species  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  not  one  is  of  this  charac- 
ter, all  growing  in  the  ground,  like  other 
plants.  It  is  only  by  the  botanical  struc- 
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a group  of  the  orchids  in  their  usual 
marshy  haunt,  and  in  Fig.  4,  separately, 
a series  of  diagrams  presents  sections  of 
the  flower,  natural  size  and  duly  indexed, 
which  renders  detailed  description  hardly 
necessary.  The  column  is  here  quite  elon- 
gated, forked  at  the  tip,  the  space  between 


drained,  their  anther  cells  empty,  and 
pollen  upon  all  their  stigmas.  The 
nectar  is  here  secreted  in  a well — not 
very  deep— and  the  depth  of  this  nectar 
from  the  entrance  is  of  great  significance 
among  all  the  flowers,  having  distinct 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  tongue 


FIG  4 — CKQ8S- FERTILIZATION  OF  ARETHU8A. 


the  forks  occupied  by  the  anther,  which 
is  hinged  to  the  upper  division.  This 
anther  lid  is  closed  tightly,  with  the  sticky 
mass  of  pollen  hidden  behind  it  in  the 
cavity.  The  sligma  is  on  the  external 
inner  side  of  the  lower  division,  and  thus 
distinctly  separated  from  the  pollen. 
The  44  lip”  is  extended  forward  as  a hos- 
pitable threshold  to  the  insect.  And  to 
what  insect  might  we  assume  this  in- 
vitation of  color,  fragrance,  nectar,  and 
threshold  to  be  ex- 
tended? 

Let  us  consider 
the  flower  simply 
as  a device  to  in- 
sure its  own  cross- 
fertilization. The 
insect  is  welcomed ; 
it  must  alight  and 
sip  the  nectar;  in 
departing  it  must 
bear  away  this  pol- 
len upon  its  body, 
and  convey  it  to 
the  next  Arethusa 
blossom  which  it 
visits,  and  leave  it 
upon  its  stigma. 
These  are  the  con- 
ditions expressed; 
and  how  admira- 
bly they  are  ful- 
filled we  may  ob- 
serve when  we 
examine  flower 
after  flower  of  a 
group,  and  find 
their  nectaries 


which  is  expected  to  sip  it.  In  the  Are- 
thusa, it  is  true,  the  butterfly  or  moth 
might  sip  at  the  throat  of  the  flower,  but 
the  long  tongues  of  these  insects  might 
permit  the  nectary  to  be  drained  with- 
out bringing  their  bodies  in  contact  with 
the  stigma.  Smaller  insects  might  creep 
into  the  nectary  and  sip  without  the  in- 
tended fulfilment.  It  is  clear  that  to 
neither  of  such  visitors  is  the  welcome 
extended.  What,  then,  are  the  conditions 
embodied?  The  insect  must  have  a tongue 
of  such  a length  that,  when  in  the  act  of 
sipping,  its  head  must  pass  beyond  the 
anther  well  into  the  opening  of  the  flow- 
er. Its  body  must  be  sufficiently  large 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  anther.  Such 
requisites  are  perfectly  fulfilled  by  the 
bumblebee,  and  we  may  well  hazard  the 
prophecy  that  the  Bombus  is  the  wel- 
comed affinity  of  the  flower. 

The  diagrams  (Fig.  4)  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  efficacy  of  the  beautiful  plan 
involved.  At  B the  bee  is  seen  sipping 
the  nectar.  His  forward  movement  thus 
far  to  this  point  has  only  seemed  to  press 
the  edge  of  the  anther  inward,  and  thus 
keep  it  even  more  effectually  closed.  As 
the  bee  retires  (C),  the  backward  motion 
opens  the  lid,  and  the  sticky  pollen  is 
thus  brought  against  the  insect’s  back, 
where  it  adheres  in  a solid  mass.  He 
now  flies  to  the  next  Arethusa  blossom, 
enters  it  as  before,  and  in  retiring  slides 
his  back  against  the  receptive  viscid 
stigma,  which  retains  a portion  of  the 
pollen,  and  thus  effects  the  cross-fertiliza- 
tion (D).  Professor  Gray  surmised  that 
the  pollen  was  withdrawn  on  the  insect  s 
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head,  and  it  might  be  so  withdrawn,  but 
in  other  allied  orchids  of  the  tribe  Are- 
thusae,  however,  in  which  the  structure  is 
very  similar,  the  pollen  is  deposited  on 
the  thorax,  and  such  is  probably  the  fact 
in  this  species.  In  either  case  cross-fer- 
tilization would  be  effected.  Nothing 
else  is  possible  in  the  flower,  and  whether 
it  is  Bombus  or  not  that  effects  it,  the 
method  is  sufficiently  evident. 

Having  thus  had  one  initiation  into 
this  most  enticing  realm  of  riddles,  each 
successive  orchid  whose  structure  we  ex- 
amine from  this  stand  point  becomes  a 
most  interesting,  perhaps  a fresh,  prob- 
lem, whose  assumed  solution  may  often 
be  verified  by  studying  the  insect  in  its 
haunts.  Darwin  thus  foretold  the  pre- 
cise manner  of  the  cross-fertilization  of 
Habenaria  mascula , and  also  the  insect 
agent,  simply  by  the  structural  prophecy 
of  the  flower  itself. 

Suppose,  for  example,  an  unknown 
orchid  blossom  to  be  placed  in  our  hands. 
Its  nectary  tube  is  five  inches  in  length, 
and  as  slender  as  a knitting-needle.  The 
nectar  is  secreted  far  within  its  lip.  The 
evolution  of  the  long  nectary  implies  an 
adaptation  to  an  insect’s  tongue  of  equal 
length.  What  insect  has  a tongue  five 
inches  long,  and  sufficiently  slender  to 
probe  this  nectary?  The  sphinx -moth 
only.  Hence  we  infer  the  sphinx-moth 
to  be  the  insect  complement  to  the  blos- 
som, and  we  may  correctly  infer,  more- 
over, that  the  flower  is  thus  a night- 
bloomer.  Examination  of  the  flower,  with 
the  form  of  this  moth  in  mind,  will  show 
other  adaptations  to  the  insect’s  form  in 
the  position  of  pollen  and  stigma,  looking 
to  the  flower's  cross  - fertilization.  In 
some  cases  this  is  effected  by  the  aid  of 
the  insect’s  tongue;  in  others,  by  its  eyes. 

In  our  own  native  orchids  we  have  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  latter  form  in 
the  Habenaria  orbiculata , whose  struc- 
ture and  mechanism  have  also  been  ad- 
mirably described  by  Asa  Gray. 

All  orchid-hunters  know  this  most  ex- 
ceptional example  of  our  local  flora,  and 
the  thrill  of  delight  experienced  when 
one  first  encounters  it  in  the  mountain 
wilderness,  its  typical  haunt,  is  an  event 
to  date  from — its  two  great,  glistening, 
fluted  leaves,  sometimes  as  large  as  a din- 
ner-plate, spreading  flat  upon  the  mould, 
and  surmounted  by  the  slender  leafless 
stalk,  with  its  terminal  loose  raceme  of 
greenish-white  bloom. 


c 


FIO  6 CROSS  FERTILIZATION  OF  HABENARIA 
ORBICULATA  (SPHINX-MOTH). 

A single  blossom  of  the  species  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  the  parts  indexed.  The  opening 
to  the  nectary  is  seen  just  below  the  stig- 
matic  surface,  the  nectary  itself  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  length.  The  pollen 
is  in  two  clublike  bodies,  each  hidden 
within  a fissured  pouch  on  either  side  of 
the  stigma,  and  coming  to  the  surface  at 
the  base  in  their  opposing  sticky  discs  as 
shown.  Many  of  the  group  Habenaria, 
or  Platan thera,  to  which  this  flower  be- 
longs, are  similarly  planned.  But  mark 
the  peculiarly  logical  association  of  the 
parts  here  exhibited.  The  nectary  im- 
plies a welcome  to  a tongue  two  inches 
long,  and  will  reward  none  other.  This 
clearly  shuts  out  the  bees,  butterflies,  and 
smaller  moths.  What  insect,  then,  is 
here  implied?  The  sphinx -moth  again, 
one  of  the  lesser  of  the  group.  A larger 
individual  might  sip  the  nectar,  it  is  true, 
but  its  longer  tongue  would  reach  the  base 
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freely  open,  as  mother  orchids  described, 
is  abruptly  closed  at  the  central  portion 
by  a firm  protuberance  or  palate,  which 
projects  downward  from  the  base  of  the 
stigma,  and  closely  meets  the  lip  below. 

The  throat  of  the  nectary,  thus  cen- 
trally divided,  presents  two  small  lateral 
openings,  each  of  which,  from  the  line  of 
approach  through  the  much  - narrowed 
entrance  of  the  flower,  is  thus  brought  di- 
rectly beneath  the  waiting  disc  upon  the 
same  side.  The  structure  is  easily  under- 
stood from  the  two  diagrams  Figs.  12  and 
13,  both  of  which  are  indexed. 

The  viscid  pollen -gland  is  here  very 
peculiarly  formed,  elongated  and  pointed 
at  each  end,  and  it  is  not  until  we  witness 
the  act  of  its  removal  on  the  tongue  of 
the  butterfly  that  we  can  fully  appreciate 
its  significance. 

I have  often  seen  butterflies  at  work 
upon  this  orchid, and  have  observed  their 


tongues  generously  decorated  with  the 
glands  and  remnants  of  the  pollen  masses. 

The  series  of  diagrams  Fig.  14  will,  I 
think,  fully  demonstrate  how  this  blossom 
utilizes  the  butterfly.  At  A we  see  the 
insect  sipping,  its  tongue  now  in  contact 
with  the  elongated  disc,  which  adheres  to 
and  clasps  it.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
tongue,  B,  removes  the  pollen  from  its 
pouch.  At  C it  is  seen  entirely  free  and 
upright,  from  which  position  it  quickly 
assumes  the  new  attitude  shown  at  D.  As 
the  tongue  is  now  inserted  into  the  subse- 
quent blossom  this  pollen  mass  is  thrust 
against  the  stigma,  E,  and  a few  of  the 
pollen  grains  are  thus  withheld  upon  its 
viscid  surface  as  the  insect  departs,  F. 

In  this  orchid  we  thus  find  a distinct 
adaptation  to  the  tongue  of  a moth  or 
butterfly. 

Another  similar  device  for  assuring  the 
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FIG.  12.  — THE  RAGGED  ORCHID  (FRONT  SECTION). 


necessary  side  approach  is  seen  in  H.flava 
(Fig.  15),  a yellowish  spiked  species,  more 
or  less  common  in  swamps  and  rich  allu- 
vial haunts. 

Professor  Wood  remarks,  botanically, 
“The  tubercle  (or  palate)  of  the  lip  is  a 
remarkable  character.”  But  he  too  has 
failed  to  note  the  equally  remarkable  pal- 
ate of  the  ragged  orchid,  just  described, 
both  provisions  having  the  same  purpose, 
the  insurance  of  an  oblique  approach  to  the 
nectary.  In  H.flava  this  “tubercle,” in- 
stead of  depending  from  the  throat,  grows 
upward  from  the  lip,  and,  as  we  look  at 
the  flower  directly  from  the  front,  com- 
pletely hides  the  opening  to  the  nectary, 
and  an  insect  is  compelled  to  insert  its 
tongue  on  one  side,  which  direction  causes 
it  to  pass  directly  beneath  the  pollen  disc, 
as  in  H.  lacera,  and  with  the  same  result. 

Of  all  our  native  orchids,  at  least  in 
the  northeastern  United  States,  the  Cyp- 
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FIG.  13. — THE  RAGGED  ORCHID  ^ FRO  FILE  SECTION). 
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There  are  six  native  species  o;f  the 
(♦ypi'i [mdivun  i.u  tins  KaslrH'ii  region,,  >iOn>- 
>;  jng  in  pr  dApii  iti  of 

vyhit£,  yylloyc, crimson*  av»d  pii&.  Thflc 
of  thfcif -<T*% -ftorU'ifeaiiOn  k 
V :|he  same  iti  Till.  >v*i> li - ifrH t ^ r. :'. 
■cations, 

C,  acani?\  \r\bi fi  vniielyv  lc>*ov^iv  2>s  Jthfe 
moc?&$ii\  flown,  whose  large, 
pule  crummi  hluqms  we  so  iVn^fetifel^'- 
;U5^ocifl(4r>ivilU.  the  cool  ji^lock  vV^>(3^ 
will  afford  a good  U lustration. 

The  lip  in  ill ( tbevy pri pedin  in*  i&tnore 
or  suhfiRe  and  inlhHed.  To  lbtv|miv- 
eht  x\w>o\m?  j&Wk;  however.  we  seO 

il  unupie  yuriathdT  ibis  p*rtiirw  of  ih*, 
flower  Thw£  ••wufipiCMOiisly-  Imglik^  an»l 
cleft;  by  p;  lfe»un5  <lp\vH  \j$  entire  mUevior 
; fycfe'.,  - •'•  •;  l i.j  3?ig  Tfl'  to&ovyjtf-  -a  fmol  view  <tf 
ffe  '4\kiwp%  On  & dssm-p  The 

■ ■ i: % ‘(B)  iti  thp  cy  jiripi/diiiiri  is  very. 

' • *.  f i Vie  fmti  t y lew  is 

; U/\*££$  opri^oolfhUUik  It  is  only  we 

iii  ^ si^ctUni,  or  froth  beneath, 
that  \ve  fully  oOmprelMMHl  th& 
Af^^iOFy^iigrihi  atul  pojiim*  Ujhoa  Th& 
i&lic  of  this  column  Ukue  appear  from 
tJu* ’ Tito  it  three  lobes  --two  >ti iiiii  1 V \>k* jjt’t 
the  sides,  each  Of  winch  Indies  an  atither 
Middled  b>  bs  under  face— the  large  i*r- 
onbal  th ml  lolie  feiug.  in  truth  a havreh 
rudiment  of  a former  stamen,  and  which: 
omv  Oveiueelieft  the  stigma^  The  rehv- 
live  position  of  tht'se  parts  may  lie  seen 
id  tb»:  under  view. , ' : . J ’ , 

The  anthers  in  tliis  gcnnsy  then,  am 
two.  insrend  of  the  previous  sjcrgle  aiither 
'4t^  two*  rfhje  fkiUeii  is 

;a1s<»  quite  ditTVmm  ii>  >i>r  < h^ meter,  being 
l»or^ ;hi '.■Ok*1' /f«rui  of  sybose 

cuhro  posed  ua-faec  ?i.v  the  anther  opens, 

^ ik'^it^ii  with  a ver^ 

With  ilie  Hevemi 

v reiidtaiv  w;ilf  ,m\f 
; anticipate  an>  desirripUod  M the  pro- 
..*at\d' ^onl^r  & bfief  eonlme>it«(^  wull  W 
^outited  fOK  pot*  o$lj*  l>y  -1  i-v . .required  ih  my  text  . , • h . * • 

hut  by  its  couSpicTiousiies^  ' The  loviu  I have  repeatedly  evutinoed  the  dowers 
‘‘ #r»oecashc?)rcver  ’■  js  Mpphed  itioiv ■ i>»*  !«*>•.>.  of  <h  oro ale  hi  thefr  haunts,  *hu vo  oH 
indi^ritninatcly  to  all  species.  The  hoc  served  groups  wherein  every  fhmer  t^ili 
*r  the  ladiWv>)tpp^n,  itfc  jrolhri.  Hrlrart*  one  or 

rnore  srwilv  ally  VrousT-sIifiper - wur  both  pollen  masses  had  been  withdraw  o. 
ranted  hy  its  generic  hotanicfal  title  mul  in  Severn]  iristiiocefj  a^sociaKul  with 
tmiriv#  tom  led  rcst  nihlfmcv  m f.Jo>  FnVm  tboin  1 .ItkvehlKei w* Tthc  iu firiicd  litc?no:d. 
of  the  rotlatcd  lip.  which  is  chrmn-teriic  n^  n«  it  raucously  bpuheiL  torn,'  and  baUcml. 
of  the  genm  We  may  i-rutiiiy  infer  that  and  oivashnuilJy  ju’rf^iled  by  ^ large 
the  fair  trodd ■ wa.s-  ioi  rou>ulled  at  the  lioifc  t Vuul  oi»M-rvcd  these  m boy- 
clinstGUi Ug  iiOiHi.  The  inferejicrj:  .«f  course  \vas  ihat 
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FIO.  14. — THE  RAGGED  ORCHID  (H.  LACERA)  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY'S  TONGUE — 

CROSS- FERTILIZATION. 


some  insect  had  been  guilty  of  the  muti- 
lation ; but  not  until  I read  Darwin’s  de- 
scription of  the  cross-fertilization  of  this 
species  did  I realize  the  full  significance 
of  these  telltale  evidences  of  the  escape 
of  the  imprisoned  insect.  Since  that  time, 
many  years  ago,  I have  often  sat  long 
and  patiently  in  the  haunt  of  the  cypri- 
pedium,  awaiting  a natural  demonstration 
of  its  cross-fertilization,  but 
as  yet  no  insect  has  rewarded 
my  devotion. 

At  length,  in  hopelessness 
of  reward  by  such  means,  I 
determined  to  see  the  process 
by  more  prosaic  methods. 

Gathering  a cluster  of  the 
freshly  opened  flowers,  which 
still  retained  their  pollen,  I 
took  them  to  my  studio.  I 
then  captured  a bumblebee, 
and  forcibly  persuaded  him 
to  enact  the  demonstration 
which  I had  so  long  waited 
for  him  peaceably  to  fulfil. 

Taking  him  by  the  wings.  I 
pushed  him  into  the  fissure 
by  which  he  is  naturally 
supposed  to  enter  without 
persuasion.  He  was  soon 
within  the  sac,  and  the  in- 
flexed  wings  of  the  margin 
had  closed  above  him,  as 
shown  in  section.  Fig.  17. 

He  is  now  enclosed  in  a lu- 
minous prison,  and  his  buz- 
zing protests  are  audible  and 


his  vehemence  visible  from  the  outside  of 
the  sac.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  at  length 
has  become  reconciled  to  his  condition, 
and  has  determined  to  rationally  fulfil  the 
ideal  of  his  environment,  as  he  may  per- 
haps have  already  done  voluntarily  before. 
The  buzzing  ceases,  and  our  bee  is  now 
finding  sweet  solace  for  his  incarceration 
in  the  copious  nectar  which  he  finds  se- 
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ol  the  bee  are  distinctly  manifest 
fmnr  tbe  pufside  ill  the  distension 
Of  ilib  )%Vt  (Mid  the  x^jn^q\i«7iji 
slight  cbangt^ ‘hi  the  droop  of  the 
lip.  III  v‘I'^ ■ • • ; 

passed  Cii is  orile^l;  apd  hhi  head  is 

;sgm*j  p!Hitrndih^%mr'  the  window  r 

like  openiogvf^VihJ  of  the 

epliirttb,  B‘i t h $ stHr^ fes  are  hot 
yet  ended / fOr  lj 1$  epic's*  % $t  i 1) 
^liiglii  iy  e beaked  by  the  narrow  dh 
i pensions'  of  (lie  optfh?«g,  pud  also 
by  the  de^fehtifm.  of  :)he  outlier, 
i'HtdV  hi  & i \m  m% :im&  e n eo  uix i - 

lh*edt  yV  strange  pthpicHe  this  of 
the  c*y  p piped  in  tih  nvbieh  «|>eed^  itf? 
parliii^  yru(‘.si  With  ^ sticky  plaster 
.Wuicft'reif  ^i  I iiVJevat^  b^tc^c  >:  AW  (he 
iiiKect  >vorkn  i i^» ' wij- y t|i  the. 

viscid  contacty  Uut  aiither  m seen 
tii  be  drawn  obtwai’d 
lunge’  and  wirtehtW 

are  &fV»^ad  Mjimv  The  -tydgcVs  -hack. 

ereted  ainong-ih-v  t’Vi ngy  hairs  in  the  uppor  Ode  I mag  our  bee  before  In*  h<s$  a clmncft 
narrowed  portion  of  the  lloivei',  ns  &liown  to  escape  with  ida  gcmu'Ous  ll.ornl  corn* 
at  Fig.  18  A Having  snhamd  hisavppe-  pinn'cios,  W*  iOirf:w:oiou»on.-.rf  OundmA 
tile,  he  concludes  to  <)\Ui  his  > I ns#*  vpMP-  join  oho  another  cvikripeihmii  Mossoiri. ' 
ters.  ■ After  a few  iin.Mueols  of  more  v<>  to  which,  if  ho  r^Miirrc  obliging*  lie 
hement  futile  kiriiggimy-  and  i>ii^!ii^  Ir  uattmtUy  ily.  lie  loses  no  timer 

at  length  c*po*s  th  much  the  parage  above  by  Ids  past  ^cperieooe,  and  is 

tl»e  nectary  fringe  a inrln  u*:  -qniykly  creeping  the  pnvuthH.  as  i l were, 

from  two  'wmdovv.s  (Ah  Toward  these  ft*  or  heaving  tin?  noodle's  eye  of  ibis  narrow 
no.vv'apprniicVte;;  As  ImadvaHoes  lhe  pas  j m&nxzv,-  lies  polieti smeared  thhmxv-  is 
sagebeeoTne.smim>wef* and  MiHMwv(M\nn(.il  >oon  crowding  beneath  the  overhanging*' 
at  length  his  back  is  brongiO  against  the  stigma  again.  wbVise  forward-pointed  im- 
overhanging  stigma  » Og,  13  )u  So  imr  pi  I be  scrape  off  portion  of  ii  (Fig.  IS  BYV 
row  is  the  pass  at  this  point;  that  the  efforts  thus  insuring  the'  cross* feriiliabig  of  the 

vl.  i-  ■/{  •' •:  '/;.V,.‘  . - ■ ^'-r' # lin  i>n/»iiiATi  nYf*  *1  tniTiicwtn 


b'dyW.tdA;Vievtr 


s' :^'7e,r'--'  :,,;h‘T'‘-'* 


fib.  h^H’M'Ptlt^OWEn-  tw.  -Tim 

v ';  7>^\''o>;a^Yi*iiVrKr/rrM 
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plied 

fkrfilizers,  athd  « 

U.Ui 

In  the,  smaller 

ihOre 

umple  p^agrfe 

hWH'fei 

>st  ill  p h \ etl  i)J((y|  ’ 

tWt*  U( 

(apted— as  (he  e^3 

ph.Tu! 

red  fro ryi  in  \:  o\v 

imres 

v,  mi  hi  s**'.un  \ 

Go  gle 


=il  frer 


At  At'MS 


Oei/aslonali v 1 a fowl  humbly- 

bet-  is  r.uirapjMKl  \nib»n  ilie  |*eu#l  Uuwfctf 
and  fails  to  tjud  $fc$  proper  ’ or  it 

may  &e~ui  tic  h-  less  a : foot •’— l^y  r ir^; 

iw?.  oftem  eu- 

•tf&jio  tile  ortte-a] ; henye  tVVfr  t^OJ^iCknal 
ft‘4UiUt<n!  b]o>^irVi  al r(m$y  desdjdbyd . 

Chi*  of  \he  Mias*  bejximftil  bf  e>Ui;  or- 
di\<isvsfbougli  its VrlfiUTf^to  ad iul*^ljli>y4  uy 

this.  iri^tTice  .sim-  rifibtiy . t*>‘  ti#* 
fiiKa^Us  tfie,nim wm  • ' liu  i tirsn/dm  Pla ih 
ite  prr^lrMfr  vmvttn*  **f 
vrf*  i 


# mmk  n)  t)m  shudotf  * of  the  b^ml^k?-. 
its  fepik^  of-  .Wb& • ‘ 

tfo;t»s  s^nanoi# ’their  welcome  iu  .tut*  ■fefcfcs,/-. 
and  rfiitiy.  udtm^l  -V  W 

VIbK  may  Jarylv  itr  tither  AitfraeUw  miff 
•lnue<  \ > ■ ' 

Thr  flower  h s’hi7\v^  hifirKi  ir. 

'Iti&-:  lit—  A*  # ;y;MiH^,blbssom:-<  ^bui  \ 

>"*♦>  B v mi  O,  Ml'*  b<(UO‘  indexed  ; VK  -o; 
oi<b  > mMv,o‘h,  *.wf  h similar  »wii;,*e*  f K 
&ml  I?  by : :J&hTv sorts  lb  be  frmndiip'm 
\7-r*dyy  ay.ib«i  intTor^^ufe.;- : 

viiui  |*roc<iei<H: : np\?#t4. 
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of  the  blofssani.  The  entrance 
is  1 1 » us  m i i el i n a r ro w eii  If 

insert  h pin  m this,  V shaped  ei>- 
trance  it  in  contact  with 

l\ie  below 

Ui^  ; nnd  it  is 

’rfiafei^-.^rii pi«£eilV;  m ^howii  at 
Fig-..  30-  tr  Tit 6 hi  ic'lcy  gland  is 
brought  i flip  immctl  ^teepii  ti&% 
a ini  c i Asps  the  pin ‘ d;b  ieh  , do  W 
being  withdrawn*  brings  Away 
the  pollen,  as  \ ry  E airily  Thhs 
it  is  lUit u gitU  v t^moynTyhy  the 
tongue  of  \t$  sipping. hep. 

The;  furthe.F  rfepvpnstmiiMi 
will  he'  ^iiftvv-h  by  profile 

section*  (Fig  3i )-  Noet.ar  .is 
mv'.hyT  ip  the  Hollow  of  i ha  lip 
afUtw>  wlpit  aA.itt  the 

cvp}  ipetlfhph,  If  >v#  now  irjvi-. 
tat*  with  a,  piKm  thy  Habit  of 
the  Insect  and  the  action  of  its 
loitgtik,  we  rtiaV  witness  a be^U? 
tifut  cohtrie^nce  tor  crbss-fer- 
tifizafjpp 


Wo  Vv.ill  suppose  the 


-OTran’EDIO'W  ACAtfLE;  OH  WOCCJiKItf  FLOWER 
TQC  fVkSi  Si  ♦TING  & £OT.VR 

■ ;•  ,;  •*.,  ’•  ' **il  %r<Hxx  \ht  0*  ' 


-Wnnig  tliis  ti o wt#  yon vey s th poll en 
d i ree  tly  against the  ;js  tijgmWtie  stir  face 
flh.  %Mx>h  retain^  its  di^ritahgleii 
Tybhh  tl  a tin  g $*$**$>  n&sf **£•  '&  hhd  • ibh 
ho\vft?rf>>  Tn.nvUfdroii  Ati&pUtfcsig  are 
fhihilyd  , ; : ^ ' , ■ : . ' i :: 

•Id . Ihiv  ;alUed  Spieap  the$r  pr  ^ Eh- 
dy'ir  Tresses.0  a .somewhat  sitnilaj* 
n*eehanisn*  preyaiis,  by  whfeh  fee 
tiliflUitioii  \h:  largely  etf anted  by  Jh# 
changed  -position  or  angW  of  the 
stigma,  plan#.'  ‘ ;g.  b.<  •.;’;>,';:1y'/.;',;-:  ■■ 


is  q ~ twt  asac  cabbing  beneath  this  >ttoma 


i,:m-  j.r  i-  uwkmg  al  five  top  of  the 
spike.  Tie  fibrosis  hi&  tphgvm into  the 
narrow  opening  (Cflf  The ; hietiihrane 
proieetiog  lhr-  pchh/n  giimd,  thus  sure- 
ly foVioheil.  ruptures  as  (lespribath  and 
the  expptedv.gja«il  atta^TvgAitsyl f lo  the-' 
tf*>ug  ue  r bei  i\  g w ub.cl ra  w w it  II  i-  a mi 

uii  I he  n>sv.ct  > tongue,  os  »n  F, 
Fig  ^0,  The  her  leaves  tlVi^  (hover 
cluster  ami  fliee  to aupther,  uppt$  whleh 
it  will  itsaaUy  begin  aperatino  at  iha 
bdUpili  Tire  flowor  thus  fh’Sl  am>Phh- 
fered  ^ an  oid  a#  in  Fte  itfr  D. 

Its  s^pai^  aiv:  UiM*v  spread iiJg,  vio.  lip 
AicghUy  Ipw^ml,  arid  the  o;i>Umvrf  *m 
ebap^yd  a«  tv>  pfe<?^rit  tile  plnne  oi  (he 

l^fcn’-er.^Ut  of  wghi,  in  ^aeb  *a 
new  po^i tH>h  as  to  in  y a ihd>ly 
the  {AM'loiv.  T.jie  thhg‘\e  • »?'  ■»  • . :» 

vrh  xay;:^u:Mi  - hg 


•rxd.  .i|if  'ora.  tyda^r  ri.A^rcii 

;■  *:  ' * „y;'hF’hi.s  .Titmux . 
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ejn&ieiiee  of  a moth  with  A tongue 
?jn  length,  even  t hough  no 

Wkm 

’’•  ••J&any*  '%f\  remember  the  ridicule 
whjedi ;’  'upau-'  him  "fM'r--'tbisi‘  a-Jir- 

hiuvnUy  bTtnd  adherence  to  an  untenable 
ttoc/ry-  Bui  fviciory  complete  ami  d.e- 

his • oppcmcu  is  awaited  this  ^j|g| 

•oracular  lUtyrance  when  later  a . diacj jtf# 
of  Darwin.,  led  by  the  som o ftp>rtt  of  tilth  hj 
a^nl  con  viction,,  visited  Mada^^ni;  aai}  < _ 

wa&.  soon  able  to  ailBinn  that  h^  ht^l 
eo.tf  gift- tt*&  WOtli,  a huge  «|du«x^mdth/  V'y. 
mid  that  Us  tongue  measured  eleven  yykik 
irtehes  ih Jj&uq|ife. 

^gtre  the  prophecy-  of  the  »vsbd-  drawn  As  i lie  inkjet;  iwvt^ 

is&isg  of  g n'.  ho  kn own  i*#tfc b , f o u h d eel  *> p and  i»  thd  ntignia  in  tlie 

the*'  form  ut a Mozmn>.  Ai  tit  at  time  the  next  hlo^om  vkhu'U,  •.'.This'  was'  dearly 
ivtiiiii  had  fiol  been actually  seen  at  Work  kiorrtousiWvled'  by  Darwin  in  /specim*'  ?-s 
on  the  myhnXyUue,  who  shall  qufcsiknj  for  sent  to  him,  by  .meai.hv  of  & prafW  of 
it momejU  th&f  had  the  ilowor  heeu;  visited  pre^iiirtnbjp  kngfclir&hd the 
fit  i ft?  twilight  or  moon  ugh!  Imunt  the.  moth's  tongue.  Shorivr long  uod  moths 
jftThrbnfhi1  of  btitfj lining  - wings  .about  the  W^tfld  fjjc.il  l$v'W;moye  the  pafleii.  and  ai^o 
h’o^omV  l h rout  e.»uld  have  attested  the  to  reach  the  wn't-ar/and  \smdd  thus  soon 
pretefmeo  of.  the  flowers  atftmty,  fur  with-  learn  la  realize  that  they  ’ wete  not  w*a  1- 
out  the  kiss  of  this  The  come. 

Angl^cuhi  iuu*t  become  e&linet,  No  . . The  , A ftgmuutm  ateo  a. thirds  in  this 
otfe^jrjfc  «WiU  «j#n.  fulfil  ilm  too d p&: \ fob g indent  nectary  a most  lucid  illus* 
xAsAury  to  its  perpel  ualjoU-  The Horn! / Trut-ion  of  the  present  workings  of  nat- 
:ni;i.(dal  ICO  ,?  -uej.i  that  the  moih  must  Ural  selection.  The  normal  length  of 
force  its  larg&-  Tu?a4  ••#***.  ipW  ijh»  #pe*if.  that  nectary  shtifcUd  be  about  eleven 
iog.  <>f  the  blossom  ir*  onh-r  bjf  reach  inches  hut  in  fact  Ibis  length  varies  con 
lb-6  m the  long  heeiurr,  • In.  v>  sltlemkly  in  the  ih>weos  of  different 

doing  fiie  pot  ten  become  at. to; hex l U>  planlsylhis ■ tendency  Tfl  Variation  in  ail 
the  base  of ife  :Ap>igfk»k-aiH? ' ii  with"  orgAmg  Uffc  being  au  .e*$e.n tiiUv^Udgiiipil^  • 

later  of  "the. 
theory  of  h«tunti  ,^e- 
leciioTi.  %&£  m\ m\i- 
pose  flow>if  ypbvkkt 
fijpfefor' y pha  n hes  U> 
:)>e;1  •oh'Iy,;::^iX  hnyhes  ’ 
)V»  huigth. 

yfei it^Mvhhji/ 
1 he  T?  p i ij  Ife . ififtign'e; 
reae lies.:  thW/^n^hU?: 
long  Widre’  it  can 
ihiiig  ,T^i;  head  into 
the  OMeTong  o£  thdi 
tuba,  'fhis  being  h 
yifat  the 

naifh  fkils  to  willk 
draw  tl jo  pidteU  r akd 
i tuifemiic.h  iiK  tlm  jaih 
leu  is  usual ly  dhpn&y 
Red  close  to  tba  hfead 
of  iliir?  tuaU^  this 
fhiwcV  Would 
ho  pot len  ut#n  ii$ 


TW*  r#myt  of  a 

; ^ B-  Foid/id  b«ni<yiirt  tli«  tyniit.  '. 
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m as,  i\(}v  would  it  set  a seed 
to  nerpenuate  by  inherii- 
4i’rtee  ii& sectary, 
-ui  suppu&EV 
Uv*  fet :’(Mi  extra 

dH?eUi?  y ,/  and  the 
writ/*?  saw  a 

number  of  these  orchids 
with  neiU&Hes  thirlmi 
inches  iii  length . The 
rnoih  ;t fc)id  iwiw 


moth 

m .W$t i h^K  jt£ herdl 
to  lli^  ulrbosl  lino  the 
op^iiWig:  of  Hiiv 
TUJ&jwmiUl  iifetif#*  it*  £»?/ 
til/^atloii  by  tbepollep  on 
the  insect's  lon^uey  and 
e v en  tb  otfgl  i the  telppey 
fdii&it  to  rei^cii  the  bye- 
tar/ the -pollen  Would  tie 
rwitbdraAy«V-  iUpOii  ; tbe 
Uwfirmv.  toby-  earned  to 
other  * i yh  t 

Dins  be  expected  to  inher- 
it front  the  Eternal  side 
the  tetK^oy  t<>  the  long 
yp  if  fie- tenderer 

«Usiii a/  ‘ill i j[>t^ rHc ^ IH t>^sor n -would,  toward  the  perpetuation'  of  Die  short  neo- 
f hns  bv  both  barren  nod  sterile.  No  nr  of  t a r y i $ ib  e re  fo  r#  . $ to  p i >ed . while  that  of  the 
(f$!  pol lo.it  would  be  earriM  to  other  slag*  jojtgifr  oeebiry  h msMivd. 


fig  v *h/  —cao&$  i da  o v ran  u attu&n a jc k-*> l asta  i*, 

•'.•  ••’ V::^A'b.^v£-  ••  ’^hpwiNV  Mhe^QTiON'a.  . 


0>:  rodLTOEY  BlG&hOW 


PAKT  Vii 


NE  v>f  the  chief  obstacles  erond  Henri  J uhot,  who  .has  for  many 

| in  the  way  of  employ  mg  years  ‘lived  a life  <>f  OliriaUair.seif-denial 
if  *r  the  hdDve  Afrioiui  ;>s  a <h  Portuguese  'Ewsl-.  AfVb-u.  The  native 

laborer  lies-  id • the.ditli-  .laborer  is  beu.ttLifuiiy  typified  by  the  story 
ruily  iwost 'white  men.  It  ml  of  “ Mr*  Rabbit/* 

" to  UiuJersUtnding  bis  char-' 

E>l't*r,j  f’ilJ'J'vingstO-  THK  flUMASCE  OF  MR.  ' iLVtfBlT. 

‘ Wh^y  nes  dlustmle,  better  toavi 

" ,.nyMii<iy  rlvj  i know,  the  On*c  hue  day  Mr,  Antelope  went  to  visit 

b y exhaordivtufy  jumble  of.  Mr.  Rabbit,  iu  his  own  house  Said  Mr. 

nieon^vuiDrHentvriri^tHU*  Rabbit  io  Mr.  Antelope;  i'}^\  n>  arouse 
ujhVippaoUitly  *impI-My;im  oirrseives/’ 

pedi  ion  tfnid  Mr,  AnUdope  to  Mn  Rabbit  - '“Hovr 

T])e  storiha  we^  taken,  bhall  we  afnhse  ^Vursel veSvV  ' ' ; 

word  . fot*  word  f nun  five  Ijiud  Atr.  Rabbit;  "*  I ^ dJ  shmv  you/' 

dif^  hf .^-riaiDv^' ;di[ ^ -St*’  Mr.  Rhlfbti  l/ook  a big  irbn  pot  ; filied 

l^fvveetr  Ihirliati  and  the  mouth  of  ihe  it  with  w nun •:  pin  il  on  the  fire  so  as  U> 
Zainbeit  Rtver  For  tl|i&re‘  e»rreeiites$  I makf' dlie.  ;^nter '•bt'd?’^ ' iBaid  Mi*.  Rabbit  ta 
are  Mr..  Abtelope.:  "4J?ow  ydu  ^et  inside  id 

- Af ft the  'pot-?' 5 , ‘ J 
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Said  Mr.  Antelope:  u Oh,  indeed ! But 
suppose  you  get  in  first !” 

So  Mr.  Rabbit  got  into  the  pot  while 
the  water  was  still  cool.  Mr.  Antelope 
put  the  lid  on  the  pot  while  the  water 
still  was  cold.  Mr.  Rabbit  sat  himself 
down  comfortably  inside  the  pot.  After 
a while  he  said : 44  Now,  Mr.  Antelope,  take 
off  the  lid.”  Mr.  Antelope  took  off  the 
lid,  and  Mr.  Rabbit  stepped  out. 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  Mr.  Antelope:  “Now 
it  is  your  turn.  Jump  in !” 

Mr.  Antelope  sprang  into  the  pot.  Then 
Mr.  Rabbit  put  the  lid  on  again,  and 
lighted  the  fire  (for  Mr.  Antelope  had  let 
the  fire  go  out).  The  water  now  com- 
menced to  boil.  Mr.  Antelope  made  a 
great  noise — he  screamed  very  loudly. 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  “The  fact  is,  Mr.  An- 
telope, I want  your  wee  little  horns !” 

Mr.  Antelope  died.  Mr.  Rabbit  took 
his  little  horns ; commenced  to  wash  them, 
to  polish  them,  to  rub  them  with  grease,  to 
spread  them  out  in  the  sun.  When  that 
was  done,  he  commenced  to  make  a meal 
off  the  flesh  of  Mr.  Antelope.  He  ate  the 
whole  of  it,  so  that  not  a bit  remained. 
Then  he  took  a mat,  and  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  and  placed  near  by  his  supply  of 
grease.  He  then  polished  the  little  horns 
with  grease,  and  he  polished  them  again 
and  again,  and  then  he  commenced  to 
blow  upon  them  like  a trumpeter,  mak- 
ing noises  sounding  like,  “ Pfongopfongo, 
pfongopfongo,  pfongopfongo!” 

Then  all  the  beasts  of  the  neighbor- 
hood started  on  a run  towards  him,  and 
when  they  came  to  him  they  asked, 
“ Where  does  this  trumpet  sound  come 
from?” 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  44  From  the  master  of 
trumpets  over  yonder,  in  the  village  of 
the  chief.” 

Away  then  they  all  ran  in  great  haste, 
and  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  chief. 

Mr.  Rabbit  then  began  once  more  to 
blow  upon  his  little  horns:  “ Pfongo- 
pfongo, pfongopfongo!” 

Then  once  more  all  the  beasts  of  the 
neighborhood  returned, and  said : “Where- 
abouts is  this  noise?” 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  “Over  there,  at  the 
village  of  the  chief;  there  is  where  the 
noise  started !” 

They  then  ran  away ; but  they  said  to 
the  hippopotamus:  “You,  old  fellow,  you 
hide  yourself  here,  and  you  can  then  find 
out  what  is  the  matter."  And  so  the  hip- 
popotamus hid  himself. 


Mr.  Rabbit  then  commenced:  “ Pfon- 
gopfongo, pfongopfongo!” 

The  hippopotamus  then  said  to  him: 
“Aha!  Aha!  You  are  the  one  who  is 
deceiving  the  children  of  the  chief!  I 
shall  go  and  tell  on  you ! . . .” 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  “No,  no!  Do  not 
tell  on  me.  Please  don’t  tell  on  me.  I 
will  teach  you  to  play  upon  the  trump- 
ets.” Then  he  handed  the  little  horns  to 
the  hippopotamus. 

The  hippopotamus  tried  the  horns,  but 
the  onlv  sound  he  could  make  sounded 
like,  “Pff,  pff !” 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  him:  “Come  here, 
and  I will  cut  away  your  lower  lip.  It 
is  too  long;  it  keeps  you  from  blowing 
properly.”  So  he  cut  off  the  lower  lip 
of  the  hippopotamus,  and  then  the  hippo- 
potamus began  again  to  blow  into  the 
little  horns.  But  he  made  no  other 
sounds  than  “ Pff,  pff!” 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  him:  “Your  upper 
lip  is  too  long.1’  And  he  cut  that  one  off 
too. 

Then  the  hippopotamus  became  angry, 
and  said  to  Mr.  Rabbit:  44  And  so  that  is 
the  way  you  are  killing  me  while  you  pre 
tend  to  give  me  lessons!  I shall  swallow 
your  trumpets!”  And  the  hippopotamus 
swallowed  them.  • 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit:  “I  shall  find  you 
again,  later  on;  for  I have  cut  off  your 
lips,  and  your  teeth  stick  out  as  though 
you  were  saying,  ‘Boa’;  I shall  know 
you  again  without  any  trouble.” 

Then  Mr.  Hippopotamus  went  away  to 
his  own  home. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  made  himself  a bow 
and  some  arrows;  and  he  watched  and 
watched  and  watched,  trying  to  get  a shot 
at  Mr.  Hippopotamus. 

The  turtle-dove  saw  him,  and  she  went 
and  told  Mr.  Hippopotamus:  “Goo!  Goo! 
Here  comes  Mr.  Rabbit,  who  wants  to  kill 
you !” 

Then  Mr.  Hippopotamus  ran  away  and 
went  into  the  water. 

But  Mr.  Rabbit  followed,  and  watched 
and  watched  and  watched. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  killed  the  turtle-dove, 
whose  feathers  he  scattered  over  the 
ground.  He  picked  up  the  bird,  burned 
it  at  the  fire,  cooked  it,  ground  up  its 
flesh,  and  mixed  it  with  sand.  Then  he 
went  back,  and  watched  and  watched  and 
watched,  hoping  to  get  a shot  at  Mr.  Hip- 
popotamus. 

But  the  feathers  all  cried  out:  “Goo! 
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Goo ! Mr.  Rabbit  wants  to  kill  you !” 
And  then  Mr.  Hippopotamus  hurried  back 
to  the  river  and  went  into  the  water. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  picked  up  the  feathers 
of  the  turtle  dove,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  his  house  he  burned  them,  ground 
them  up.  and  mixed  them  with  sand. 
Then  he  went  back,  and  watched  and 
watched  and  watched,  to  get  a shot  at 
Mr.  Hippopotamus. 

Only  one  feather  remained,  and  that 
cried  out:  “Goo!  Goo!  Mr.  Rabbit 
wants  to  kill  you !” 

Mr.  Rabbit  hunted  long  for  that  one 
feather.  He  found  it  at  last,  went  home, 
burned  it,  ground  it  up,  and  scattered  the 
ashes  over  the  ground.  Then  again  he 
went  out,  and  watched  and  watched  and 
watched,  to  get  a shot  at  Mr.  Hippopota- 
mus. He  shot  Mr.  Hippopotamus;  then 
shot  him  again,  and  Mr.  Hippopotamus 
died.  Mr.  Rabbit  then  skinned  him,  cut 
open  his  body,  and  took  out  his  little 
horns,  which  he  washed  and  rubbed  and 
polished  with  grease,  and  then  exposed  in 
the  sunshine.  Then  he  brought  the  flesh 
into  his  kitchen,  and  started  again  for 
tiie  river,  in  order  to  once  more  wash  his 
trumpets.  When  he  came  back  he  found 
that  part  of  the  meat  was  cooked.  He  ate 
it,  and  placed  some  more  on  the  fire.  He 
then  hopped  away  to  the  river  with  his 
trumpets,  his  knife,  and  his  hatchet. 

While  he  was  away  there  came  in  the 
badly  smelling  civet-cat,  who  at  once  ate 
up  the  meat,  and  then  went  away. 

Mr.  Rabbit  came  back.  When  he  was 
still  far  away  he  stopped  his  nose,  because 
the  smell  of  the  civet-cat  was  in  his 
house.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  go  to  the  fire,  for  he  saw  that  the  meat 
had  been  stolen.  And  because  of  the  bad 
smell  left  behind,  he  knew  that  it  was  the 
civet-cat  that  had  played  him  this  trick. 
Off  then  he  went,  and  visited  the  hollow 
trunks  of  trees  such  as  civet-cats  like. 
Mr.  Rabbit  was  the  chief  of  the  civet-cats, 
for  he  had  conquered  them  in  war.  There 
were  a great  many  hollow  trunks.  44  How 
do  you  do?  Good-morning  to  you,  civet- 
cats/’ 

To  which  they  answered  : 44  Good- 

morning to  you,  Mr.  Rabbit.” 

He  arrived  at  the  tree  of  the  civet-cat 
that  had  stolen  his  meat,  and  said  to  her: 
“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Civet-cat?  You 
have  eaten  iip  my  meat!  I shall  be  on 
the  lookout  for  you  today!” 

The  civet-cat  became  frightened,  and 


hid  herself  at  the  bottom  of  her  hollow 
tree. 

Mr.  Rabbit  took  up  his  hatchet  and  be- 
gan to  cut  the  tree.  When  it  fell  to  the 
ground  he  took  some  grass  and  stuffed  it 
into  the  openings  at  both  ends.  Then  he 
commenced  to  chop  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
just  at  the  middle,  and  made  a hole  into 
the  hollow  trunk.  He  then  lighted  the 
grass  at  both  ends,  and  the  tree  com- 
menced to  burn. 

Then  the  civet-cat  cried  out,  “I  am 
dying!” 

Mr.  Rabbit  waited  for  her  at  the  hole 
which  he  had  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
trunk.  He  held  his  hatchet  in  his  hands, 
and  when  the  civet-cat  tried  to  run  out, 
he  killed  her. 

Then  said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  the  other  civet- 
cats:  44  Take  off  the  skin.” 

They  did  as  they  were  ordered,  stretched 
it  out,  and  gave  it  to  him.  Then  they  ate 
of  the  flesh  of  their  sister. 

After  this  Mr.  Rabbit  took  the  skin  and 
the  trumpet,  the  knife  and  the  hatchet. 
He  walked  a long  time,  and  at  last  came 
to  a place  where  there  were  a great  many 
men.  He  said  to  them:  44  Buy  my  civet- 
cat  skin !” 

They  said  to  him:  “All  right!”  and 
they  gave  him  two  little  goats. 

He  agreed  to  the  bargain.  Then  he 
went  off  and  began  to  drink  beer.  He 
drank  much — very  much— so  much  that 
he  became  drunk.  Then  he  killed  one  of 
the  little  goats  and  ate  it  up.  The  second 
little  goat  he  ate  also.  Then  a long  time 
passed  away.  After  that  he  commenced 
to  steal.  He  took  his  little  horn  trumpets 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  a hill,  and  he 
called  out:  44  Ntee!  Ntee!  The  army  is 
com-i-i-i-i-ing ! Run  away ! Run  away !” 

All  the  women  who  were  in  the  fields 
gathering  ground  - nuts  and  pease  ran 
away  for  fear  of  the  enemy.  They  ran 
away  to  hide  in  the  swamps. 

But  Mr.  Rabbit  staid  where  he  was, 
and  stole  the  ground-nuts  and  the  pease. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  steal  more  than 
he  could  eat,  and  he  went  and  stored  this 
up  in  a hiding-place,  and  there  he,  little 
by  little,  ate  it  until  he  had  eaten  up  ev- 
ery bit  of  it.  After  he  had  finished  it 
all,  Mr.  Rabbit  commenced  again  to  cry 
out:  “Ntee!  Ntee!  Ntee!  The  army  is 
com-i-i-i-i-ing!  Run  away!  Run  away!” 

The  women  in  the  fields  once  more  ran 
away. 

lie  then  stole  everything  he  wished, 
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took  them  to  his  hiding-place,  and  ate 
them  all  up  to  the  very  last  scrap. 

Pretty  soon  people  began  to  say  to  one 
another:  4 4 Mr.  Rabbit  is  deceiving  us. 
Let  us  get  some  black-tree  gum.”  They 
collected  a great  lot  of  it ; a very  big  lot  in- 
deed. Then  they  went  out  into  the  fields 
and  made  out  of  the  black -tree  gum  a 
figure  of  a woman.  They  made  hands 
and  feet,  and  nose  and  ears,  and  eyes  and 
hair — a full  figure  of  a woman. 

Then  Mr.  Rabbit  commenced  again  to 
callout:  “Ntee!  Nteel  Ntee!  The  army 
is  com-i-i-i-i-ing!  Run  away !” 

The  women  all  ran  away.  Mr.  Rabbit 
ran  after  them.  But  the  black-tree  gum 
woman  staid  where  she  was.  When  Mr. 
Rabbit  came  up  to  her  he  called  out  to 
her:  44  Go  away,  woman !”  But  the  black- 
tree  gum  woman  said  nothing  and  did 
not  go  away. 

Mr.  Rabbit  said  to  her:  44  Go  away  or  I 
will  beat  you!”  He  came  up  close  to  her 
and  gave  her  a blow  with  his  fist.  That 
hand  went  deep  into  the  tree  gum  and 
stuck  fast  there.  Then  Mr.  Rabbit  scream- 
ed out:  44Let  go  of  me  or  I’ll  kill  you!” 
Then  he  struck  her  with  his  other  fist, 
and  that  too  stuck  fast.  He  then  kicked 
her  with  one  foot;  it  stuck  fast  to  the 
black  - tree  gum.  The  other  stuck  fast 
also.  He  then  screamed  out:  44 1 shall 
bite  you  with  my  teeth !”  There  too  he 
was  caught  tight,  and  hung  helpless, 
swaying  his  body  from  side  to  side. 

At  that  moment  there  arrived  the  peo- 
ple who  had  made  the  black -tree  gum 
woman,  and  found  Mr.  Rabbit  all  stuck 
tight  to  the  black-tree  gum.  They  cried 
out:  “Ha!  ha!  So  it’s  you,  Mr.  Rabbit— 
you  are  the  one  who  has  been  cheating 
us!” 

He  answered  them : 44  Let  me  free !” 

They  did  set  him  free  from  the  black- 
tree  gum  figure,  and  said  to  him:  “We 
are  going  to  kill  you !” 

Said  Mr.  Rabbit  to  them:  44  Do  not  kill 
me  on  the  ground.  Kill  me  on  the  back 
of  the  chief!” 

So  they  went  into  the  village,  and 
spread  a mat  on  the  ground.  The  chief 
laid  himself  down  upon  the  mat.  and  Mr. 
Rabbit  placed  himself  on  the  chief’s  back. 

A very  strong  warrior  took  a spear  and 
tried  to  pierce  it  through  Mr.  Rabbit. 
But  Mr.  Rabbit  sprang  up  into  the  air 
with  all  his  might;  he  made  a very  big 
spring,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

But  the  very  strong  warrior  had  killed 


the  chief  — so  the  people  of  the  village 
killed  the  man  who  had  killed  their 
chief!  That  is  all! 

Now  let  me  tell  another  African  tale, 
fresh  from  the  lips  of  a black  savage.  It 
is  almost  the  only  native  story  I could 
find  having  any  moral  point  to  it— speak- 
ing of  morality  from  our  point  of  view. 

THE  SKY  COUNTRY. 

There  was  once  upon  a time  a young 
and  pretty  girl  who  was  sent  by  her  mo- 
ther to  fetch  water.  But  on  the  way  she 
broke  her  water-jug;  and  when  she  saw 
it  all  smashed  to  pieces,  she  was  afraid  of 
getting  a scolding.  So  she  started  off, and 
climbed  up  her  (magic)  thread  in  order  to 
get  to  the  Sky  Country. 

She  came  to  a place  where  lived  an 
old,  a very  old  woman,  who  lived  in  a 
house  that  had  fallen  to  ruins. 

This  old  woman  called  the  young  girl 
and  said  to  her:  “Come  here,  child,  and 
let  me  give  you  some  good  advice  about 
the  journey  you  are  making.” 

The  young  girl  came  to  the  old  woman, 
for  this  young  girl  was  gentle  and  obe- 
dient. 

The  old  woman  said  to  her:  44  When 
you  shall  have  gone  away  from  here,  you 
will  soon  come  to  the  place  where  there 
lives  a black  ant.  If  she  climbs  into 
your  ear,  do  not  take  her  out,  for  she  is 
the  one  who  will  guide  you  and  teach 
you  the  customs  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  Sky  Country;  and  also  what  you 
must  answer  the  chiefs  of  the  country 
when  they  question  you.” 

The  young  girl  went  away,  and  sure 
enough  the  black  ant  climbed  up  into 
her  ear,  and  the  young  girl  made  no  ob- 
jection. She  came  at  last  to  the  village 
which  is  in  the  Sky  Country. 

Said  the  black  ant  to  the  young  girl: 
44  Sit  down  there  outside  the  door  of  the 
village.” 

She  sat  down.  The  masters  of  the 
houses  noticed  her  and  asked  her:  “Where 
do  you  come  from?” 

She  answered:  44 1 have  come  from 
home.” 

They  then  asked  her:  “ What  do  you 
want?” 

She  answered:  “ I have  come  to  seek  a 
child.” 

They  said  to  her:  “Come  into  the 
house.” 

She  went  in.  Then  they  gave  her  sev- 
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eral  tasks  to  do;  gave  her  a basket  and 
sent  her  into  the  fields.  “ Go  and  gather 
some  green  corn,”  they  said. 

Said  the  black  ant  in  her  ear:  “ Gather 
the  whole  stalk  of  green  corn.” 

She  did  as  she  was  bid. 

Then  the  black  ant  said:  “ Put  the  ears 
in  the  basket.” 

She  placed  them  in,  head  downwards, 
and  filled  up  the  basket  to  the  very  top. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  house.  Those 
who  had  sent  her  saw  that  she  had  gath- 
ered well. 

Then  the  black  ant  told  her  to  grind 
the  corn,  but  to  set  apart  some  that  was 
not  ground.  She  poured  into  the  pot 
the  ground  corn,  and  added  a little  of  the 
corn  that  was  not  ground.  She  set  the 
pot  on  the  fire,  and  the  water  was  soon 
boiling.  Then,  when  the  corn  meal  had 
arrived  at  the  right  condition,  she  mixed 
in  with  it  some  of  the  uncooked  corn,  to 
make  it  better.  The  masters  of  the  huts 
saw  that  she  had  done  her  work  well,  and 
they  thanked  her. 

Next  day  they  said  to  her:  “We  are 
going  to  show  you  a beautiful  house 
where  there  are  a great  many  children.” 

And  sure  enough,  when  she  entered, 
there  she  saw  two  rows:  one  all  red  and 
the  other  all  white. 

They  said  to  her:  “ You  may  choose  a 
child.” 

The  young  girl  wanted  to  pick  out  a 
child  from  the  row  that  was  all  red.  But 
the  black  ant  that  lived  in  her  ear  ad- 
vised her  to  choose  from  the  side  that 
was  all  white.  She  chose  a child,  and  it 
happened  to  be  a very  beautiful  one. 

Then  she  went  back  to  her  own  home. 
The  black  ant  left  her  at  the  place  where 
they  had  first  met;  and  when  they  parted 
he  said  to  her,  “Good-by,  sister!” 

She  carried  away  with  her  lots  of  beau- 
tiful things:  pieces  of  clothing  and  pre- 
cious jewels  belonging  to  the  child. 

When  she  reached  her  own  village,  her 
mother  was  away  in  the  fields.  So  she 
went  into  the  house  and  hid  herself. 
When  the  people  returned  from  the  fields, 
her  mother  said  to  the  younger  daughter: 
“Go  to  the  house  and  fetch  the  pots.” 
When  she  had  gone  in  and  started  up  the 
fire,  she  saw  the  beautiful  bright  things. 
Then  she  was  afraid,  and  ran  to  tell  her 
parents.  These  then  went  into  the  house, 
and  there  they  found  their  daughter. 

“Ha!  ha!”  said  they.  “This  is  our 
child!”  They  were  very  happy,  and 


looked  at  all  she  had  brought  with  her. 
But  the  younger  daughter  was  not  pleased. 
Said  she:  “ I am  going  away  1” 

The  elder  one  cried  out  to  her:  “Stop, 
sister!  wait  awhile  until  I can  give  you 
some  advice;  for  this  journey  ...  I know 
that  your  heart  is  not  clean  . . . you  will 
die  . . . there  is  an  old  woman  whom  you 
will  meet . . .” 

But  the  younger  sister  would  not  listen 
to  anything.  She  said  to  the  elder  sister: 
“ No  one  said  anything  to  you  when  you 
went  away.  Now  it  is  my  turn,  and  I shall 
go  without  listening  to  a single  word.” 

She  went  away,  and  arrived  at  the 
ruined  house  of  the  old  woman.  She 
called  to  her  and  said:  “Come  here,  my 
child.” 

But  the  young  girl  answered:  “No — 
who  are  you?  You  are  of  no  account, 
anyhow!” 

The  old  woman  then  said  to  her:  “Oh, 
hoi  Go  your  own  way,  then ! You  will 
come  back  over  this  road— dead!” 

But  the  young  girl  answered : “ Who  is 
going  to  kill  me,  I should  like  to  know?” 

Off  she  went,  and  on  the  way  met  the 
black  ant,  who  tried  to  climb  up  into  her 
ear.  But  the  young  girl  would  have  none 
of  it.  She  scratched  herself  violently  and 
cried  out,  “Ow!  ow!” 

The  ant  said  to  her:  “Be  quiet,  sister. 
I will  be  a safe  guide  to  you!” 

But  she  refused,  and  kept  on  scream- 
ing: “Ow!  ow!  ow!” 

Then  the  black  ant  said  to  her:  “Go 
your  own  way.  You  will  have  something 
very  bad  happen  to  you!” 

She  reached  the  village  and  took  a seat 
outside  of  the  gates.  The  people  of  the 
neighborhood  said  to  her:  “What  are 
you  seeking?” 

She  answered  them : “What  business  is 
this  of  yours,  pray?  I have  come  for  a 
child,  of  course!” 

She  spoke  angrily.  The  people  said  to 
one  another:  “What  a girl,  to  be  sure!” 

They  sent  her  to  the  fields.  She  took  a 
basket  for  this  purpose.  But  she  tore  up 
a large  number  of  plants;  and  when  she 
returned  to  the  village,  those  who  had 
sent  her  noticed  that  she  had  tom  up 
their  fields.  They  found  fault  with  her, 
and  said:  “She  is  a good-for-nothing!” 

Then  she  ground  the  Indian-corn  in  a 
manner  different  from  theirs, without  pre- 
serving some  kernels  unground.  She 
cooked  in  a manner  different  from  theirs. 

When  daylight  came,  they  showed  her 
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■slrfc  ttfissfat J I;  - ;{:  •.  * ^Yhfcfe  \i\;x3  ttni  Mil<%  aSrt,  wjiii  sajitf 
Wh^n  inev  0«*'.  U^y  *nii j m>r ; “ T>uH  uni  i**U  yuil  plainly  fl*Bt.  y On 

i/f  ky:  ;*’Tt^n‘  Jbii;y  ^liV;  ou  Oil"  v/uHv  fcnubl  for  no  'ku*Iv\  I »•;!*♦.•  gfa&j?  Yirp  vy^uli} 

iihd  th^tv  Uw  •'!•>.  >oj  tiM  nUu  i-.  . ; fii>  fattVo  ]ivr*l  liioi  .yuti  <ak»Mt  r»iV  .si!vir.<*  " 
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Then  said  her  elder  sister:  “She  had  a 
bad  heart;  that  is  why  the  heavens  be- 
came angry,  at  her.  For  my  part,  I con- 
sented to  follow  the  advice  offered  me. 

“ My  sister  is  dead!” 

In  the  story  of  Mr.  Rabbit,  American 
readers  will  at  once  recall  Uncle  Remus 
and  the  Tar  Baby.  Mr.  Junot  told  me 
that  this  and  similar  traditional  stories 
were  not  confined  to  the  east  coast,  but 
were  found  amongst  all  negro  tribes  over 
South  Africa,  and  constituted  the  highest 
expression  of  their  literary  capacity. 

At  best,  the  tales  are  so  incongruously 
put  together  as  to  offend  the  constructive 
sense  of  a six -year -old  white  child,  yet 
they  give  infinite  delight  to  grown-up 
negroes.  We  can  recall  very  few  tales  of 
pure  negro  origin  having  the  slightest 
moral  point  to  it,  although  some  mission- 
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aries  have  sought  to  engraft  a higher  pur- 
pose in  one  or  two  cases.  In  general,  these 
negro  tales  glorify  the  weak  animal  who 
triumphs  by  deception  over  a stronger 
one,  just  as  “Brer  Rabbit”  makes  a fool 
of  the  hippopotamus.  This  triumph  is 
accompanied  usually  by  cruel  circum- 
stances, and  it  does  not  seem  to  spoil  the 
story  that  the  rabbit  should  be  wholly 
wanton  in  his  provocations,  and  his  vic- 
tim a good-natured,  innocent  member  of 
the  community.  The  African  reader  or 
listener  rejoices  in  the  triumph  of  duplici- 
ty, much  as  we  of  a later  civilization  re- 
joice in  blood  spilt  upon  the  battle-field, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  merits  involved. 

At  a distance  of  six  thousand  miles, 
where  we  hear  of  him  only  as  a Zulu  war- 
rior rejoicing  in  murder,  we  must  perforce 
think  of  him  as  a man  with  faculties  in 
harmony  with  his  powers  as  a soldier; 
but  when  we  study  his  military  opera- 
tions closely,  we  find  that  he  fights  un- 
willingly until  he  has  wrought  himself 
into  such  a frenzy  as  would  in  the  nurs- 
ery be  called  “ tantrums.”  Only  very 
rarely  has  the  negro  been  organized  inta 
a fighting  body  under  negro  leadership, 
and  such  organization  has  never  been  of 
long  duration. 

The  negro  is,  in  fact,  a child’s  spirit 
scattered  about  in  a big  black  body.  The 
white  people  who  go  out  to  Africa  to  ad- 
minister farms  or  mines  have,  as  a rule, 
had  no  previous  experience  of  negroes, 
and  are  apt,  therefore,  to  lose  their  pa- 
tience when  they  find  full-grown  men 
treating  solemn  labor  contracts  with  the 
caprice  of  children  at  a tea  party. 

Even  so  respectable  an  authority  on 
South  Africa  as  Mr.  Selogs,  in  a recently 
published  book  about  the  Matabele  war, 
makes  this  strange  confession: 

“ The  events  of  the  last  three  months  have 
taught  me  at  least  this:  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a European  to  understand  the  workings  of 
a native’s  mind ; and  speaking  personally,  af- 
ter having  spent,  over  twenty  years  of  my  life 
amongst  the  Kaffirs,  I am  quite  incompetent 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
they  would  be  likely  to  adopt  under  any  given- 
circumstances.” 

Had  Mr.  Selous  been  reared  in  Virginia 
or  Louisiana,  I doubt  if  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  so  frank  a confession  of 
ignorance;  and  in  this  connection  I am 
reminded  of  a visit  I once  paid  to  one 
of  the  few  prosperous  sugar-planters  in 
the  West  Indies,  a Scotch  gentleman  liv- 
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frt'g :-iu  .tins  centre  of  tie  i^laljd y6l  Santa  wmf  irfaw  very  ^Id  a hd 
Cruz.  In  almost.  ev»ny  other  colony  *J  ]d<‘.  ami  vvuh  . i he?y  he  had  only  .«v«?rd*  of 
that  reymn  >Ue  pla  on  rv  f* h^»it « Iliad  Ahe  yv rojuth  v ( and  h»  *v  njl$  there  ;?  frdlihy 
pleasure  of  ktM^V! »••?:'  «miu  jihiii »ed  latterly  f>ya#Md  - jwi  hap.*;  .;»  hit  of  < l..i!(  « >?-:».>*  ♦•>.-. 
Qt  fitfur-  aud!  -i%ui.  tn<  ,<if  tinny  T iud-e 

would.  Soldi  go  out  of  ciiiiivoaiuit  m'vui^  li-othois  with  niir*mg>  babies',  ^mi|  for 
U»t|ik  kM>m  petition. V.A  beet  'roor,  u^eOed  by  .these.  lit*  showed  the  umM,  i orated:  -sober 
bounty^  ti\*  qxfcot'i.  t a* kb<  1 * fry- h t*uUv  comp iotoiy  w in uiiig  tln*ii.  dbvoiiolti 
flF&ihl  Imov-  h*;  iuau;)^ld  to  make  I yood  hy  I • M h*  f?j  vor*  W Inch  an-  pMehh -*•;  $ mm 
b v ;<y  Avhiie.v/  oiaiiy  of  la*  iteiybbor^  aa-  nnstniyed  jii  tiling  of  such  iKr^M. 
pea  mi / <,<..  i‘»‘  on  the  verge  *»f  b;t‘»«k  r^yn-v  ‘ (j-i  nm  vomineud  the  exunipb*  <yf  this 
His  answer  \vus  short:  "'i'  jpdjj  in  on.,  w o*dr  ' inm) b^fi r ^coK;]i  $um>r  - planter  of  \l%. 

*:ntt  of  rny  negroes  V'yeVt  lpda-s'  to  Urn  men v South  African 

3 dix^v-'v o'b  v, bat  he  vin^Uit.  pipjV  fully  wjub#  nani  tv  ho  ary  nielfmaf  1<*  despair 

when.  one  nioruujy  we  moon  mo  <>«!?•  p«»  hud  i j|$  >nyo>  imc jysv.  fa^, 

mrs  f«*r  u inur  of  ltJ*)»ecUo>i.  1 )»>  knew  yijd  yi  veu  tn  dufdTi-hy. 
his  my- lorn.  |,<  naum.  and  nddresv.oi  viA  Tin*  negro  ran* | • f itv.lv  for-  Sp  prr,>}y-ei 
a*-  la<  and;  hue  a father — -nor  an  n?un  ho’ih.  lit  -4  hr  ♦Are  <»m*  of  o«om*^  :»r  Um;  oiai  # in 
fattier,  tail  itn  tidv'liiixiod  uiie.  ih  iu^rd  nnuui:  or  a-  y'var ho  w,il  run  ,n.v;tv  aiah 
t.-oHij.daiutx  irn  ve  iln>  f»ne  a that  szirrrlieh  ih»*  vuniotirs-of  >nany  vrtM»5v-,'.?iyo|i 

oroya  joke  ..  and  Mio^ed  at  every  stejj  that  ^ hur  m fr<  voi’onn  i>rosoio:i i toi.  , 

he  tvsifc  in  perfect  tout’ll  WUb  alt  their  lit-  hut  tjndf  • Mh’  .e-edro-.loi*  *>i  a rl.rerv  Nvhiti- 

t!c . vliihlTsh  limitaiionsi-  man  *vju^  know  a ha  w n:  »oo^o  vaiOTx  . 0 

We  at  the  houses  in  which  not  •ha;r  . .•  m l.ii t i i a ?; a .1 ha ytt ’ w W*  HC& *’t >c ^ 
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.perform 'ci  days  work  undar  cmydunstanoeA , $;:  iia\\  whereas  3ri  them  a\vn  ciMn\irf;y  or 
which  would  have  k tiled  cni v people  of  upon  farm^jluy  would  have  Considered 
another  raefe. . themselves  well  oh  af..  f<mr  shillings  a 

Jodanneshurjr  is  the  ntarkel  where  the  w<Ak\  It,  a r g ties' smm? iky tg  n>n & in  the 
price  of  negro  labor  is  regulated  for  all  state  when-  negroes  at  the  ecu  ire  of  black 
South  Africa,  pud  no wh ere  can  obe  apei  so  popuhi lion  must.  be  conned  to  work  by 
nian:y  natives  d life  ring*  as  to  t ribe  and  wage.-.  that.  Would  he  templing  h> eilnratetl 
languajre  as  in  the  pold-Wiinefi  of  the  vvlcir  in  any  part  of  Europe,  if  put 
Transvaal.  tlere  we  tiro]  Hie  Zulus  of  America.  'But  the  misou  :or the  prevaih 
Natal,  the  smjvont  Rj*uin,  Hottentots  iiVg  .rate  of  wages -lies  not  w holly  in  ha- 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  uat Bos  of  Zanzi-  live  dislike  of  hard  work.  At  the  tan 
bar.  But  by  I;u*  the  1 arrest  number  come  j).rim*ipr>J  yd h of  The  Transvaal  I was  fold 
fW>rn  TWlii  gurkfo£-ust  Africa, - that  thC  there  in  prison  had 

We  may  i-K«»»ly  imagine  that  the  aver-  heen  gniiiy  of  v.  xvLvyinjr  negroes  return- 
age  unlive  erfiiwci.  unwittingly  to  Joham  ing  \o  their  far  aw  a y and  robbing 

ueabimgv  even  though  Mur  wages  ur**  high  them  of  their  earning; 
and  the  literal  Urn  miner;  not-  a hard  one.  ^bV^i^a  pueidtariy  n^un  tovm  ofenmm 
Wheit  I wki  at,  iohann^harj^  taf  iyalV  fbrAh^  ;Ur  <^rry 

firs  were  being  paid  about  four  ;yfHi]iugs;  H re-arms,  white  'Brntr*  mn?  do  .vo.  Ami 
\ y;V  * ' C cotisfiWipg  that  tin? 

_ ^ ...... ■. • . 

curity hW^rstbi 
that  he  wean 

$u  acted  to  ity<5Jhvr)g^ 

mt<>*  the.  Trupfevaa) f 
Uhirro.  Whlip  UlW ; 
i mr  no  an  d M sta  ndjrng 
for  |#itdriot f*m  , w jfuftfe 
of  Ms  aaf  ioh  isiiow 
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sense nl  the  term,  suf- 
fers very  tenly  from 
hnnwWiekiHf8$  when 
away  fftiin  1*1$  fam'd 
iy  or  tribe,  especially 
When  be  abandons  con- 
'd i tiojis  u rider  wl * ip-h  lie 
was  a man  of  eonse- 
tj^feneo-  ami  (worries  » 
mem  lief  Af  a cnmmiV 

n«ty  ^vhere  lie  1^  not 
mere)  f,  [ Mi 

daily  drudgery,  but 
where  the  public  f&\v 
forbids  Wmi  to  Avajk 
. tb^c ;*?<  me 

walk  ;>*  a white  nwo 

fir  pCiiV  Mie 

pu  altee  ii  f.uc* 


t^rmitWjr  f>r  those  in  w^sniNO  sospitaju 

charge  tvppeariui  to 
agree  iliaf,  ijie  negro 

) if^xietJ t was  apt  bx  sulTer  much  ieonMx  trii b*t  of  prod] 
tiiorfc  than  Mm  AvbiUi  rffitiiiiial;  ? n&  o^peV} e wp  I rd  i j 

tipi t the  native  fretted  f'cvrrisbu  in  1»L%  for  my  pufpOiOts  lie  tuld 
i^oiation,  umJ  frcqnenUy  Aior 

Tons  disease  cu luimatuig*  oerasbiually  in  iiilv  Imomr  c.l  muted  Vh.au 
inmmty  Mflirt-;  ],!!(  Oi-ry  n.  iso;s*  ()ur 

it  t&  unfortunate  that  rphirmus  .$wui\\&%  - * ;l  il ; t jt-if  ut/.  . 

hare  so  far  prevented  1 he  Boers  from  mk-  tub  ^rn!i;r)i.:in;  "Thcst'fb 
ruga  o&hfcusvp#  their  ^ovifitry;  a, I j hough  h lir^y^rir  n«d  ^gjtai);iV  &h$5&  % 

b^ig*i  it  r|  iri^r  f i its  bc«>l » ft  t tv  ^ 

for  rensoor,  inoiv  yU'it>  n%  rnifuary  finm  bnan;*  uf  these  boy*  pv«.o*.s 
politico!  eXj>r,h<.MH-y  fVVmpvif  f take  a btH  they  hob:  V!  of  w» 

typical  uime  of  f}**«  *<*«  called  ituod,'*  tude  in  ubknhVh  >tWwr£Rf  i 
or  Which  .T»bi;uo.*.sbfjny  is  u <roT.  1 c&r|  At  lit s bih*t>  (the  0«‘cli'}  f> 
ubv»*  0 v'rtHrcr  idea  thmv  if  1 4* yd*'  * >>;:ln*  Jhthve.s  arc  paid  wi^kic.  a 

v^htjl/.^tkties,  ■ MV.  4^  Ward 4 V - W^y  gave.  im-  information  ^ 
Way  V vmend  imvr^yr  ♦ •<  >:fc«  of  Uu  4 \vm  v.  uh  hjHevrieis^  for  ) 
orm- hundred'  ami  sey*h\euu  m;?  <-  • ||u|  U»m  for  i#rt  days  ont  of  >»•  ,v 
\ered  There  fits  is  fifth  on  ti,»-  io*  as  b>r  italf  the  number  of. his,  nu 
a$  ib i (), i og  ;<iftpao» ^ gc^c/dmi;  fime  mi  'Vi»iU<y^viSitpth^iA^l 
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is  greatly  to  r*f  these  noLv**  W ft y V ( 1 3 1 0>  t he  i *t>  are  i 

that,  i n spite  oT  th*  Tvief  -ilsat ' \k\ Wf  VI  sa  'll ie:  dJ<jtag<<<v  Bay  i;Vfyb 
v^r  y;  l>ad ; qmdHy  was  to  be  luid  ;ttt  .every 
corner  t hern  were  very  few  lights*  Lour 
my  visa  the  Traiisiyial  goveriinuMti  mm > 
folk* wed  tire  gaaA  fexui^|tTe  t hy  the 
Orange  State',  ami  suppre^jatl  the 

sji^fe  .ivf  amongst  Um  native^-a 

measure  which  Will  iHVdnHhreiil.v  prove 
nf  ctioVuiOus  ecohonue  ad  vmftagC. 

One  CtU’^tmas  ^y;  lfm\-)autives  of  Mr. 

Way’s  mine ^ehalfrpged  ihe  Actives  of  a 
5^>at  hours  a 


Tlies^;  wH I ;jjl  ye  tin  ideadf  the 

d^CrHifitkV^  of  JibcfrenS  and  the 

work  they  have  to, do.  The 
rt  uqiter  ha  Vo  id  wil  ] ojflj^cvt  ly : 
handle  from  IT  000  fo 
toht?  off*  per  cfiigftdar mqiVfb 
■ ; • throned  tjit? diltenmi  priice^s- 

• :‘.V  • in  , y / ' 1 } ::  • Y - • ' 

, :‘^W:  L L;  t mrgy  ‘.'•lias, 

•T_,  united  all  the  mine  immagmi 

ami  reduced  the  wages  of  the 
sixty  tiionsavnl  (hacks.  so  that 
SMj  the  average  monthly  r&u*  is 
about  forty  - 0 jriv  shi; J ti  ngs, 
,vJp  which,  alth^ii^li  twon i y>  fire 
J?  per  cght  iessfchah  pM'vailed  ih 
jr  ■;  ill  a stUii 6$^  of ’.l§ft(i r yet  repre- 

i^oits  ytW.Y  1 1 igh  Wiiges  to  i 

■ Tbfe  r^r%tiqh 

YLvirul  wHln,uLsrri<wis  bjipb- 
{ sifioit  fvtna  the  Thicks,  nor 

I ;'v  mb’#  ihfcy  consulted  «;m  the. 

E subject.  They  havh  accepted 

[•  the  sittiHtio'n,  and,  so  far  us  I 

I cap  ciit’ner.  the  labor  yjoeslmn 

f is  pp  jf$*  sati^faetohy  in  do* 

hah  oe^hn  r^  .to-day  tf^ii  i t - was 
LL.;  ' ■ . Wh^Lh feher 1 yr&JAes  prrvatled. 
The. old  high  \vnges  \v ere  more 
than  justified:  when  there  whs 
no  nidwHT  from  gold- 
fields  to  the  diifeit>nt  centres 
<>f  native  labor*  mid  whem 
therefore,  Ka Hi rs  had  to  trudge  two  or 
Vlyre^:  ImnUmV . nviles  through  unJrieiK!^ 
f*}it»M‘n  \yero  hiJIed  i>tV  ly  ^nuiivv;  hut  now  that,  the  railway 

»'!y  Of!  the  olhnr.  whilv  tjfd  run-  ut  I ♦» -l^gOrt  Hay  and  to  rSatwh  and 
YvL*lr-{  was  lour  Inue-’  Un'Otj^h  fin-  Lape  t’olony.  thtf  hi;wi; 

• >i  i a iiifio  rum  oiv.Ur  x !Ui(n  rmur  r;tn  )vu.rli  hj is  home  in  roiopario 
moiv  it!«»oi]y-  lino?  i1.'*  ^inrilv  .liiii  at.  sniaH  cost.  ’Pur 

i:  j\i  KMJy^rsdorp.  rhUi  after  tilncte  do  not  hrtujr  their  wiv^  with 
el  vs  not  Ural  the  mUiws  do  tii^m  i>v  tin:  gold  • mines,  and  Lte  Tpiiini 
an;d  tivliis.  hut  that  Unv-v  vaid  govern tn^fft  rather  diseonragrs  the 
st»  • 1 i 1 1 o 1 1 ? roii.sid n.-iug  Uii^  of  i^fives  in  the  eomitry 

> ipauy  (filVerenh  L-ih^s'  are  C'nise<[uyntly  no  nHtjVe  oiH  work  at 
op  Hi  the  sami»  mine.  doijaniH^burg  longer  than'  is  alv\»dun>)r 

tiiiionber  iti  this  uniie  of  Mr.  ok-eLssary  Tor  accumuhUing  the  amount 
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of  man  fry  Tor  tliy  tf&i&i&ftei  mf  &■  emir&sp  t />■  act  *vi  thou  t re  for  <*11  ee  to  the 

— ^ ' “ *u"  ‘ 'k  ^ 


good  soc  ial  jmsiUcOJ  at  home-- that  is  to  > me-growing  inu*u-«t.  For*  ail.  siKdCin- 
afty ; ii  f&vc  whr£s»  X]&&£  tlm  hhhifc  libpn- 7 fuvtiuiii;ou  i&'i  be  able  ti*  ^W^wid^r 
laliou  4*1;  the  gold  -thdds  is  perpt>dtai]y  ihu  head  5 musi,  ».  x press  gre.U  indebted' 
nhanirlmr,  m\tX  rmu;:  • ma-murt-rs.  have  ta  ness  fo  Mr  W nlami  H.  FouJtih  y of 
ivrK^n  that  as  svtoh  a<«  a native  has  u.e*  .fonbrin,  Mtiuy  aiul  long  w«*$nrtjt*!  eu*>- 
^[dir*^  6;fi$iv  months,  be  V^rsuUbjjST  I had  with  this  ^faieaiKl^T 

pocket*?  liiseunii^v.  tvMnvs  to  his  keany  while  travel) in g about  the  t>>ufge  Frees 
sheds  Ibe  .'/in *b  of  cj  rliiiaiknt,  and  nnye  Sidle 

the  rthym  congenial  hifbit  Ip  the  firM  1 ifece,  -!>•<?■•  for  the 

of  las  tribe.,  Ecoj  I on dually  Speaking,  the  sale  of  ihjnov  is  granted  »‘v:ept  In  towns 

:;tvihite  ihiv ' *rf th & &at • $hf )fh wfamv  a wk 

erufrniousl^b^v  Ve^nbhf  having  to  bring  body  is  alio  A ed  u>  sell  bath  not  a license, 
Workmen  jrppii  fah>*  a \fc-tfy:  ’cchUM rhMk  i b-  $tH$>n‘dly\  to  sell  to 

stead  of  nilV-riu^  uolueeineuts  to  ull  ua-  colored  men,  or In'  any  one  under  t vceol; pi 
to:es  io  *.••, ! I**  u it  h tlit-ir  families  om*  yj$i ns  o{  age. 

It  t*  a strange  fet  that  tlh- Oapp  Cdio-  Thmlly,  m>  grocer  or  general; 
oy,  winch  )>  .t.he  oldest  and  strongest,  'd  keeper  is  allowed  l\\  com  bene  ike  sale  of 
ilit.  South  African  eoroironiities,  should  liquor  with  jLlife  sale  of  other  vommodb 
he  tin-  one  i.vhicli  still  permits  thV  free  tecs  nor  is  any  strong  drink  }n>vmuUed  m* 
safe  i/f-iiijuor  the.-  nati  ves.  The  his-  prom  rise*  * veu  a gift  frbifi  iriubfo  a 

Vi\i  m'vu  is  that  many  Cape  Colonist*  make  rus/omer. 

brandy,  and  tl»is  inuush  y j;i  the  eyes  of  Thus  is  an  lmpofiant  eihitis.e  fov  ii!  many 

many  (i‘gishnor«  deserves eneourHgerneiifc.  ‘stores  h is  fom.nl  very  profitable  to  pre- 

lu  Portug«H?sy»  East.  Afrivit  ihh 

govetaciHent  d raws  much 

emiH  fraoj  ihe  pest itv *ro» ^ tr4if- 

fjv  . aud  h*iuiki>*  ^ucooriiires  it. 

lf:es‘Ht.da<Mi  anil  Naml.  togetb- 

or  vvith  Xiiiibaml,  h;?ve  pro-  4? 

teetnd  their  natives  foun  - • ; y 

drink-,  with  excellent  results,  : ' " 

w hiVe  lie:-,  Tv)ers  i>f  the  Ti*?j  ns- 

va/d  only  Inin  in  isvHV  nusseiT 

themsel  ves  nv  this  not  . 

so  much  from  interest  in  the 

weijfhc^.of  thh  blahkfi  in  geu:  . jHp  WBSW 

era!  i*s  fo>m  a *h>>ns"  1o  have 
more  cJlieient  labor  at  tin? 

The  ^)iuoire  eV<“.«  :*tatr  |a 

thee  j?e*v 

'^imrhrrice  i$ >;; 

Truusvii:..!  u>  .tKevunt  t h>  ; I ■ * ' y ‘ ^ 


|i<juor  livv?;  T^v  ;;  ' ‘v  * 
;Lef  u s > bjh Ir  fib'  -a;  ;>  r?hinr  n t 
^i- 1 1 1 e pi*i  1 1 th  fhTl  o nS.  b f 

the  Uraogr:  Fre-y  Slate  jiiihor 
law.  .tor  Uy  ^r  ilning  Ns^  may 
got;  some  idea  ybf 
1 t'gis k i tievn  n uiy  w « nab  in 

the  C k\.«:  (bl.mt.v  should  hc-r 
FarH&metit  lever  have  the 


v ■:< 
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education  hefom  it 
eoultl \bts  nuule  to  appreciate 
iUiy^umtw nnk£\fonmt} re  btfijW 
l>  fcs  that  pi*ii\u  iroin  m-sWely  imt 
irening*  drunk, 

L h ehest-i  nfocmr  d man  il\ 
Htfqlb  Africa  jLc^v-e  me.  >£rfc  fob 
i»>Wifisr  account  of  ij&&.  Urn 
-flrahge  Five  '&IM&  managed 

in  secure  t f >0  passage.  of  iliiit. 
Law  of  i$s£b  as  It  is  knOWri. 

: -Before'  .Uiiij  (i  ti»o  lire ' 

Ids  wore  iil  Wi'vfA apy  jirru.ili 
rO^iT,  .ijr^y  '.%0i*e  ne  v- 

■erb^ihd^  rtr 

Tins  <>f  itself  would  seem  a 
pretty  b at  1 1 r b |e  at  H igh  1 aj  ni 
Fall s,  mi  thfc  Hudson,  win? re 
tlj e iivemge  distance  between 
the  ii  ifFerei!  t liquor  ^lobtris  is 
ala>tH  WH  jimh;  hut  if.  was 
duH^vem)  in  Africa  ihsfc 
drunkeijiiess  and  crime  ire 
crease*!  -n  an  even  rsii«y  ami 
that  could  not  be  bUiiL 
Fust  enougb  to  ticcoo midd^fte 
those  whose  crioms  were 
twed  to  ftm  abuse  of  Mxmi$r 
dHttfc-  The  tviio inters  ofthfc 
itosj >e  J ;hamk  Wiih  the 

ail  vaca  te*  of  tcrnperauee.  ami 
en non::.'! iced  » ernstojv-  ot  etfu- 

nut  so  arid  WWwJiK 

l3|at-  art  .’iiW'','dlit  K}f  Ihy 
ee.b^bew  isx;^  the  proliferous 
w a y * si  <le  1 i q nor  t ra  til  c w a$ 
\v  1 u*lly  ahi >{ Isbed , a nd  the  new 
eruipWnm  e n eed ; 

4V  the  time  the  law  was 
passed  it  was  very  strongly 


a ^\vit‘dii*'obciTb;£<'  ok v j>k l a b* ) a bay 


by  t ) i u n \ a ch  * o e r v u f 1 

bui>y  1 he  o)iK:ii  more 

enW’Wrd  '"^'W.;;. 

town?  fit  v.n ■;  i n fel  1 iif&M 

t puhhe 

tf fd  i)  nm  ;'W~  a public 

opinim* 

which-.  however  wqi\i 

‘.vrj'y'v 
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opposed  by  of  the  oft  %\)$  -■':■& ftftpiwne  Court,  v:\to. 

gr<m?iU:t))^t  >t  von  ft!  mpvpt  i^ry'tV'n^T/tyU^  iu»^  f0  |p{^|  ai;s  travelled  on  circuit 
• anti  -would  4n  tTu;>r»*  hann  thrm  :nul  kftoa*  .wt.IJ  the  state  of  j»ts  •eoirntry . 

$o<*dv  ‘ tU.^*  tli ?j( tV  e r-i f Y* e lias  beto  reduced  :by 

were  Pn;,iil!fiTit  Mm‘?«  ti  jato’e . ;imi  mp:m  » » if  Vu>l  nfttfe  three-  f-murih*.  “-Wh^rtv 

hi*  |>rv‘i’ ' iu  ti\*‘  v».-  ehato  as  .'to  fon.ter  yv-ir-  <-  V'  r^i  of  i he  border 

Mr  to»*U:  p|§  )iui-l:.  of  ■ ‘-fiii  h-rnen  ; t»pisgfe  j'ifU '•!?*•  *-ye<bo\vmgv  and 

S,«  Vif  Mhyt'  v -nupideh:  riGxnyed  then*  opir:-  pr^oia-rs  had  in  ’bp  drariril  to  inland 
'tonV&Wif'-  i$fco to ttc?  weans  in 
vteimuv  on  purely eewiomw;  pa on n%)> . /^y^ivr^pm  tied  .tievera  1 of  die 
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border  prisons  are i gnite  empty.  Within  member  admitted  that  the  law  was  good, 
the  last  year,  wheu  [ vCiied  Fickshurg,  a and  bad  worked,  very  writ;  but  1 wrl  ve 
pinrO  tiiut-  in  former  years  was  a.  regular  nminbers  spoke  in  favor  of  licensing:  a 
pandernomurn,!  found’  tHr'j&il  hw  extra  hoods  on  the  main  roads  and 

tv,  and  the  jailor  fold  Urn  he  could  have  at  nuCay  stations,  hut  fho  motion  was 
iv  turn  his  attention  to  .eurdumm:,  or  his  lost  by  4U  Mgaittst  12.  At  that  time  Mr, 
occupation  would  be  gnu e.  In  other  Poulin*,  y of  I’ioem  ion  Uun  wrote  to  the 
.towns,  when'  we  used  to  have  from  su\-  judges,  whose  expiuienee  would  natnraliy 
teen/  to  eightmi rpinse^v  /gmCihum  the-  l#sr  rigflit  to  he  heard  hi 
em}  .y  caiVa  • Ims.'hiemt  less  ■.Ilian  the  inalteiv  and  inq*iiml  them  what 

ti fruit  On  one eireuiL  n few  their  opinion  was.  Th*  Chief  Justice 
yeur^  hardy  t| uu^:  eembuul  eases  in  . wrote’  as  Follows:  V That  drunkenness 

three  Out  ui  Oght  border  t.owiiA,  and  on  ha*  a great  effect  on  eritnr  them  van  be 
this  circuit,  Februuyv;  18%.  tlmre.-ure  .only  no  doubt.  Going',  round  as  circuit  judge 
cwm.imu!  -kw/S  hi  four  out  of  roue  fowu.s,,  1 am  brought  in  contact  U great  d?al  with 
and  out  of  t Iresf  ihelmu OestruU  ikfmtr  the  £m-mers,  and  their  tiiK^ui.uiovr«  opiti- 
cases;  whereas  Ah  Jfc&S,  before  ihc  liquor  ion • is.  in  ftivpr  of  tbe/guod  wmll*  of  tire 
law  ca-mA  in  to  • iVn*»v-  there  were  about  liquor  law\  Especially  as  reg^wJ*  du*  lbr-.fi. 
sixty  prisoners  fur  iru\ I ;U  the  tWi£  sitting  **f*kms.  wool,  a ml.  m fvyhlU 
i.u  that  particular  town,’'  President  Sicyn/wluVwuvtheu  p judge, 

About  -six  roars  ago  aii  effhffc  made  . wynie:  u I am  of  opdHOiv:  that  Ordimume 
to  get  this dhpv>.hr  law  X^peal^d^yVd/ 'in* 'fnc  TO  of  .1883.  has  worked  well,  espeeutUy 
debates  of  the  Volksnuul  every  single  by  diminishing  crime,  and  that  it  would 
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of  us,  that  the  South  African  negro  is 
longer -lived  than  the  white  man,  al- 
though I should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
general  applicability  of  this  conclusion  to 
white  men  outside  of  South  Africa. 

So  far  all  black  statistics  are  based  upon 
the  savage  conditions  still  existing,  and 
there  is  much  room  for  speculation  as  to 
the  effect  upon  the  African  negro  of  the 
civilization  which  is  to  day  spreading  so 
rapidly,  thanks  to  railway  enterprise.  On 
this  subject  the  bulk  of  authority  is  to  the 
effect  that  civilization  at  present  harms 
the  negro  by  exposing  him  to  diseases 
he  never  knew  before.  In  his  savage 
state  the  black  man  goes  naked  and  be- 
comes strong  by  a constant  contact  with 
the  fresh  air.  The  first  thing  done  for 
the  happy  black  heathen  is  to  make  him 
wear  uncomfortable  clothing,  in  which  he 
sweats  and  breeds  poisonous  microbes  with 
horrible  fluency.  He  never  changes  this 
clothing,  and  when  lie  gets  wet  he  knows 
no  better  than  to  dry  them  by  sitting 
close  to  the  fire.  In  this  way  he  contracts 
fever,  and  undermines  an  otherwise  ro- 
bust constitution.  For  this  reason  many 
magistrates  hold  the  opinion  that  from 
the  adoption  of  civilized  customs  by  the 
natives,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 


disease,  there  will  result  a check  to  the 
present  rate  of  increase  among  the  blacks. 

The  death-rate  among  so-called  Chris- 
tian natives  is  larger  than  amongst  those 
in  the  savage  state. owing  to  reasons  above 
given ; but  here  again  we  have  to  remember 
that  the  savage  state  referred  to  is  one  pro- 
tected by  English  laws,  and  the  Christians 
referred  to  are  such  as  have  not  learned 
how  to  preserve  theirhealth  under  changed 
conditions  of  life.  With  increased  press- 
ure of  population  in  South  Africa,  and  in- 
creased difficulty  in  wandering  away  to 
new  territory,  the  blacks  will  be  forced 
into  pretty  much  the  same  social  state  as 
they  are  to-day  in  the  southern  part  of 
North  America.  The  frightful  rinderpest 
which  has  ravaged  their  country  during 
the  past  year,  combined  with  the  locust 
plague,  has  compelled  an  industrial  move- 
ment amongst  the  blacks  undreamed  of 
before.  In  former  years  the  tribes  af- 
flicted by  want  of  food  would  have  gone 
upon  the  war-path  and  sought  to  plunder 
some  of  their  neighbors;  to-day  they  send 
out  their  young  men  to  earn  wages  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  mines  of  the  white  man, 
and  thus  silently  this  great  revolution  is 
going  on,  making  from  day  to  day  more 
real  the  rule  of  the  white  man  in  Africa. 


TWO  UNDESCRIBED  PORTRAITS  OF  SIIAKSPERE. 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 


THAT  two  portraits  of  Shakspere 
should  have  waited  to  be  described* 
until  this  late  day  is  not  necessarily  a 
source  of  wonder.  Every  year,  on  an 
average,  the  Director  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  London,  is  solicited  to  buy 
one  for  the  nation— usually  at  a fabulous 
price.  The  two  portraits  now  in  question, 
however,  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
common  herd  in  that  they  have  remained 
garreted,  so  to  speak,  until  noted  by  un- 
mercenary Shakspereans.  One  of  them, 
the  so-called  Droeshout  Original,  was  the 
property  of  a private  collector,  who  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  its  importance; 
while  the  other,  the  Ely  Palace  portrait, 
which  is  in  many  respects  of  even  greater 

* The  best  work  on  Th «•  Portraits  of  Shakspere 
was  published  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Norris,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1884.  Though  inaccurate  in  some  details,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  America, 
it  is  still  the  fullest,  best  illustrated,  and  most  schol- 
arly work  on  the  subject.  It  contains  an  invalua- 
ble bibliography. 


interest,  has  hung  unremarked  for  over 
thirty  years  in — of  all  places — the  house 
in  which  Shakspere  was  born.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  portraits  not  only  justify  at- 
tention, but  demand  a thorough  scrutiny. 
If  they  staud  the  tests  of  scientific  criti- 
cism, we  shall  find  that  they  not  only  aid 
us  materially  in  figuring  to  ourselves  how 
Shakspere  looked,  but  throw  light  on  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  Shaks 
pere’s  development  as  an  artist. 

L 

The  obvious  test  of  a new  portrait  is  its 
history,— or,  in  the  cant  term,  its  pedigree. 
Without  this,  the  great  collector  of  Shak- 
sperean  relics,  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillips, 
would  not  look  at  any  article;  and  at 
least  one  great  living  scholar,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  refuses  to  consider  any  por- 
trait that  cannot  be  traced  to  Shakspere’s 
family  or  intimate  friends.  Admirable  as 
is  the  spirit  of  such  scepticism,  there  is 
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ipdhl&te  the  eiti*r§fti‘y  Marini#.:  of 
Sliaksj^'fi,  ./It.  d&-  ui  fptfit.  suffi- 
in  tjuv  of  pedi 

gwev 

tii>n  of  ‘$i|y  v-sm ly' 

rare  portrait  / \ \‘ . , 

Two  o^hor  -.testa,  however,  nvcvitpk.  ^d  r 
<lisj><*n^able.  Firi^t,  tljo  ikMi^uts^ 
qUt&tioK  roust  re^pible'V>Uf>  or v.s'iti  K?2.ll.  (Jri  the  opposi  te  j*iy£o  Were  1 lie 
portrait*  ♦'•;?  Aimkspore  winch  Wr  \ forlowmg  lines  t '•  v Ben  Jim©ou; 

have  approved  hv  hi$  ■•  oonmmpor.v  tr.  . . -.  f . . , 

H^Uie  iJr**»!i»:>til  print  anti  U\r;  h ^ u„  ^iiih,  ^<iikl,^tv  cn( f 

&lratfpr4u ■:«ja'(l  sewtirtty*  they  must  F>£  de-  Whor^Jo-  <\i*  :teW*k  hut!  a stnir 

monsi rah! v pumPd  in  the  manner  in  Him  Kfrluw  m auf  dun  dm  life; 

votrue  donnv  BUnln  \ -r<?«  life..  Both  U»  tfeuM  hr  hat  lua  nu 

i5”-’-  ;t:"  iV-u*«i!t  "U|‘  l,if-  0f^!Z  'fZnZZZ'ZZ  Zr,- 1 

benny  Inc  tor*#  -A(Ith€!>»tf«  portraits  oh-  ah,  ifoi  cvev  «.j?  a,  hn.w. 

ciousif  represent.  Shakspere  at  widely  In.*  nnnsor,  licruln . . 

different  periods;  \irty ‘nre  ratio  in  tern  - . -v-'1  055 . Wt'tn*'pf  but  In.-  Hooke, 

tomm  ami  hHvti  been  impaired  by  aeoi-  ? • - 

*b>Jit  m*  el  inns?  ultcrffUnii.  for  dutmsr  Tlmse  lines;  liavr  thuully  Irani  taken  ns 
v»  From  Oitennil  Us  mU  nn*,  <he  tev  U\<Ai  praise  ni  The  print  ',  bur  the  fact  that 

Brno mv  of  Ci.Himnssems  H imlorionsby  apt  crmHiieiid^tory  vetoes  wer'r*'  one  of  the 
to  increase  doubt  rnihvr  than  fn  remove  rttftMtitUtt&f  fiterary  oisioHUi  of  the  time 
it.  Trt?  ilOrKOlO  and  baffling  us.  bot  h om  u<sJmkm  ly  t b^ii*  import.  Thepbras- 

sidefmioms  mutt  prove:  d»v)  .u«  the  Only  ip^0d*Ueieeoi»i  1 < on].o*!.  ar er.ver, wh«eh 

jamibk*  f&m  ?i I u ^ r>niv  fH r ^ l i n.  its  ongi- 

tuii -ard  n.ankuir  s i‘d  yuouLdt  in  tin*  >.imC 

' ’ ' ‘ . f ft  ■ r y of  KhxfiiMk;:  / X'1  i^ifujt'qwl  Aditfify]  i&r 

■ dixtiij.  .;  i ! }:/:;».  mWi nth 

• . '"•Kauit-s  feib'  tiu‘1-  wfih  her  ^>|h‘  tn  futile. 

Atnl  1 ,\V  / ’ 

Wit*, 

:M  *\  -Ifeyfi ' h a*-.;  tub  : 


A MASli  TAKEN  FttO**  T,e«  STRATFORD  BrST 

•:';.  'hi  itVI-  .p-f&tyitini.  cf  ftlf.  Ctunxu'i;  'litttUMi. 


Tltfe  hes?  ^ ) HjvI  va  il  • is;  the 
prim  by  Maruf: ■■  iB*i>j*>.ho.iH.  0 tJJtm.fr 
i;mve.r  of  «hu  KUU’.  V*  \ > • >•*.-■'  nando.  an*  vn.iii- 

u)d^  to  thBrol  h^uor  ohudJy  On  b&rtjutftfi of 
? 'o-:'  «'.sri«.v.  I a,r’oi*(*npj;lr‘y  O is  he|.-',u. 

A-i  vewt o f U ve  p firiie^  u m i + s pe  Hfo  r p ui  n , 
It  ptVHl  jceil  to  i he  ltyii%  pia  biiihird 
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•some  of  praiio,  ts  liitlcr  mmrt\  ibnn.  a iWfciy  Cbtiryk  Sttntforcl.  J>u£-: 

ric'j]  nMid*Wn<j  of  ’"Tlov.  is  a portrait  .of-  dah*\v  diary.  •;  lC-Xl\  ' Shul^spiUivtfs  rxutl 
Tin*  ftgw,  f)f  the  juiem,  smp  John  (,/ofube‘b  !Ho}C^^|^p  ul  Sr. rat  ford 
daily  mUim!  jrirbtiro.  .says  Aoui.  | mudi:  hyyO»r?mr*Ulpb.tt' 

that  stmuH.lhy  ;.:ra'^r  I&  fa i fel  to :fe Sun  ’ 31»i«  Johnson mt<  a LoUdi  sordp- 

Bltak^pryro^  soul  its  w<bi  as  bo  lias  ifyo^vn  or- * ' number iimJ<eivn  ‘who-  pr^tiswl  bis 
bis  frut ru'es,  our  nntsi.  turn  to  the*  plays  tu  tnnbv  in  London.  The:  hrsVi m;n>nt  i*efei“- 
hud  I be  r«-^|  iiiiuj.  lTm)£r  this  mtyrprr-  cho*  to  the  bust  is  in  a >a«uunMi<tao,» y 
fafioii  tlio  'mrsrs.  n hii».  formally  oom- pomu  -by-  L.Digevs  in  i hr  brsi  hhio.  wliirU 
memlaton  , nrf\  ns  Jonsm  s known  skill  \V*W  prion.-d  m 16.23.  If  however,,  as  has 
&?H|  'hu»mit\ii.e$y  in  s *i oh  ^vr i u* \g'  \vmU  tf  been  eon  jH'iui’pd,  Giu*ur<l  JnbnSOn  did  Iris 
hah  us  to  o.vpfce.L  &» • il  si  UV  and  sincere.  miMumiciiK  K>  Shukspere  i/rid  Ins  neiydn 
Th*-*y  bMi.fy  -wifhouf  h y pt-vhide.  r bat  the  bor  ;♦  i the  vanu*  tune,  a somev,  hat  earlier 
print  represents  Slnikspere  ft*  by  was  date'  is  certain.  At  all  rvoits,  the  bust- 
lunnyu  to  liy*  tlmfriihil  .vorM  of  £,oritlon.  was  put  up  during  tb&  lifetime  of  jShakr 
Tin*  bust  of  yVIniksTM  ir  is  on  his  nmn  s]»rrrs  vilV  ami  dau elders,  and  nas  fa- 
Utmail  Jn  (In;  elmoer!  of  Holy  Trinity  miliar  to  Ids  Stratford  friends. 
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In  its  original  state  it-  was.  like  must 
sculptures  at  Unit  time,  colored  to  the  life. 
In  1749  the  colors  were  renewed.  “ care 
being  taken  to  preserve  the  exact  tint*." 
In  1793  Edmomt  Mai  one,  whose  pseudo- 
classical  tastes  were  offended  by  the  col- 
ors. succeeded  in  having  the  hast  {tainted 
white.  In  18(U  Simon  Colliufc,  a i*e$torer 
of  pictures,  was  engaged  to  put  tlth  colors 
on  again.  On  removing  the  while  paint, 
**  lie  found  that  enough  of  ill e ancient 
pigment  remained  to  enable  him  to  restore 
the  original  tints, " As  the  bust  now 
stands,  the  hair,  mustache,  and  lip-heard 
are  auburn,  and  the  eyes  light  hazel. 
This  evidence  lias  usually  been  taken  to 
be  conclusive.  As  for  the  eyes,  however, 


it  would  not  be  at  ail  strange  if  their  ex- 
act tint  failed  to  survive  the  restoration 
of  17*19,  Malone’s  whitewashing,  and — 
especially  considering  the  smallness  of 
their  surface— Col  bus's  scraping  arid  re- 
painting. Jfc  is  well  known  among  paint- 
ers. moreover,  that  pigments  may  alter 
color  radically  with  time  and  exposure  to 
light.  A striking  instance  of  this  has 
lately  come  under  my  notice.  In  a youth- 
ful miniature  of  an  old  lady  who  has  just 
died,  the  hair  has  altered  from  red  to 
auburn,  and  the  eyes  from  light  blue  to 
hazel. 

Johnson’s  mode!  in  making  the  bust  is 
gmirrully  supposed  to  have  beep  a death- 
mu>k  Had  he  beep  a first-rate  artist, 
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even  for  that  archaic  period  in  the  plastic 
arts  in  England,  the  bust  would  be  of  su- 
preme authori ty , U n fortu i lately  he  seems 
scarcely  to  have  deserved  his  very  modest 
title  of  ‘v  tombe-maker.'*  Tbe  nose  of  the 
bust  is  so  short  that  the  end  of  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  chipped  oft' 
accidentally  early  in  the  carving,  and  the 
present  apology  for  a nose  carved  out  of 
wlmt  stone  remained.  The  peculiar  po- 
sition of  the  mustache  clearly  indicates 
this:  in  ninety-nine  faces  out  of  a hun- 
dred the  mustache  begins  at  the  base 
of  the  nose,  often  in  the  very  nostrils-, 
and  this  is  notably  the  case  in  the  I* me- 
sh out  print:  in  the  bust  there  is  a wide 


and  very  ugly  interval.  Tbe  eyes,  which 
in  the  mask  were  of  course  closed,  are 
sm a 1 1 an d very  a w k w ard  1 }•  re n d ered . The 
rnoti  | h is  rep  rose)  i ted  open  — wi  th  a bon  t 
the  same  skill  as  the  eyes.  The  inequal- 
ity in  tbe  swellings  on  the  sides  of  the 
face  and  neck  has  been  attributed  to  an 
accumulation  of  gases  beneath  the  **  flying 
mould”  of  wax.  Unfortunately  the  sea- 
son of  Shakspere's  death,  early  spring, 
and  the  brief  interval  before  his  burial, 
make  this  very  improbable.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  inequality  is  due  to  oil©  of 
those  variations  of  nature  .which  even  the 
best  artists  have  never  despised.  The 
cheeks  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  are  not  alike. 
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nor  the  eyebrows  of  the  Pheidian  Theseus. 
The  fulness  of  the  cheeks,  too,  is  not  un- 
natural to  a man  of  over  fifty  living  in 
an  English  provincial  town.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  bust,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  coloring  and  the  very 
probable  exception  of  the  nose  and  upper 
lip,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  counterfeit 
presentment,  however  crude,  of  the  Shak- 
spere  who  in  1616  was  familiar  to  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

With  most  of  this  evidence  our  chief 
business  is  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not 
directly  concern  us.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  contour  of  the  bust  and  that  of 
our  two  portraits  is  easily  explained  in 
the  fact  that  the  bust  obviously  represents 
Shakspere  at  a much  later  period.  We 
need  not  expect  it  to  approach  them  any 
more  nearly  than  it  does  the  Droeshout 
print.  If,  however,  we  find  that  any  fea- 
ture in  either  portrait  resembles  the  bust 
more  nearly  than  the  print,  it  is  strong 
a priori  evidence  that  the  portrait  was 
painted  from  life.  And  on  one  point,  at 
least,  the  evidence  of  the  bust  is  of  great 
importance  : however  doubtful  the  pres- 
ent coloring,  it  is  the  only  evidence  we 
have  as  to  the  color  of  Shakspere’s  hair 
and  eyes. 

III. 

The  following  history  and  description 
of  the  so-called  Droeshout  Original  have 
kindly  been  prepared  by  the  librarian  of 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial,  Stratford : 

TIIE  DROESHOUT  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT. 

“The  Droeshout  original  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  was  added  to  the  collection 
at  the  Memorial  Picture  Gallery  in  1892, 
on  loan  from  the  late  Mr.  II.  C.  Clements, 
of  Sydenham.  It  had  been  exhibited  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  but,  owing  to  its  dingy 
appearance,  it  excited  little  attention.  It 
was  stated  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  a member  of  the  Shakespeare  family, 
and  upon  the  back  Mr.  Clements  had  af- 
fixed an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  original  of  the  famous  Droeshout 
print,  and  that  it  had  been  publicly  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  That  such  an  origi- 
nal must  have  existed  is  made  evident  by 
the  register  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  Lon- 
don. Martin  Droeshout,  son  of  Michael 
Droeshout  and  his  first  wife,  Susanneken 
van  der  Ersbek,  was  baptized  on  April  26, 
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1601,*  and  was  therefore  at  the  time  of 
the  poet's  death,  in  1616,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  As  it  is  thus  virtually  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  engraved 
from  the  life,  he  must  have  copied  an 
earlier  portrait. 

“The  portrait  is  painted  in  oil-colors, 
upon  an  elm  panel  formed  of  two  boards 
joined  horizontally,  and  secured  across 
the  back  by  a strip  of  wood,  and  has  for 
its  ground-work  a thin  coating  of  white 
composition,  or  gesso,  primed  red.  The 
head  appeal’s  to  be  life-size,  but  the  body 
is  drawn  on  a slightly  smaller  scale,  $ fact 
which,  as  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Ouless,  R.  A.,  gives  the  face  an  appearance 
of  heroic  dimensions. 

“The  relative  measurements  of  the  por- 
trait are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
Droeshout’s  engraving.  From  certain 
lines  visible  upon  the  picture  it  is  evident 
that  a collar,  or  ruff,  of  a different  shape, 
has  been  painted  over.  The  drawing  of 
the  head  is  powerful,  though  the  style  is 
formal,  after  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth 
rather  than  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
shadows  appear  to  have  been  painted 
green ; the  warmer  flesh  tones  have  faded. 
The  face  is  oval ; the  hair,  a rich  dark 
brown;  the  mustache,  of  a lighter  shade; 
the  eyes,  neither  hazel  nor  blue,  but  of  a 
shade  between  these  colors.  Upon  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  the  picture  is  in- 
scribed in  cursive  characters:  4 Willm 
Shakespeare.  1609.’  A large  plain  collar 
with  pleat ings  and  a narrow  hem  sur- 
rounds the  neck.  The  doublet  is  black, 
buttoned  up  the  front,  and  trimmed  with 
handsome  gold  lace.  The  panel  measures 
23  by  17i  inches  full  measure;  22£  by  17A 
inches  sight  measurements. 

“ After  a careful  examination  of  the 
picture,  the  chairman  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Association,  Mr.  Edgar  Flower, 
felt  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  a life 
portrait,  and  none  other  than  the  origi- 
nal of  the  famous  print  prefixed  to  the 
First  Folio  (1623)  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Sam. 
Timmins,  F.S.A.,  and  several  antiquaries 
to  whom  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
of  studying  the  picture.  Mrs.  Flower  of 
‘Avonbank,’  Stratford-upon-Avon,  there- 
upon bought  the  portrait  from  the  Clem- 
ents family,  and  generously  presented 
it  to  the  Shakespeare  Memorial.  It  was 

* Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  De- 
cember, 1895.  A paper  read  by  Lionel  Oust,  Esq., 
PSA. 
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then  taken  to  London,  and  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
December  12,  1895,  upon  which  occasion 
Mr.  Lionel  Gust,  F.S.A.,  introduced  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  Fellows.  The  picture 
was  next  subjected  to  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  various  experts.  Mr.  G.  R.  M. 
Murray,  of  the  Botany  Department,  Brit- 
ish Museum,  declared  the  panel  to  be  of 
old  elm- wood.  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  then 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  now 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  portrait  was  painted  from 
life.  Mr.  Lionel  Oust,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  and  Mr.  S. Colvin, 
Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, stated  their  belief  to  be  that  the 
portrait  was  a genuine  picture  of  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
regarded  the  date  ‘1609  ’ as  genuine. 

“So  closely  does  this  old  portrait  resem- 
ble the  print  by  Droeshout  that  clearly 
the  matter  resolves  itself  into  a question 
whether  the  print  was  copied  from  the 
picture, or  the  picture  from  the  print.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  competent  critics,  includ- 
ing well-known  engravers, * have  exam- 
ined the  portrait,  and  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  painting  being  the 
original  and  the  print  the  copy.  In  the 
print  there  is  much  that  is  unintelligible; 
in  the  painting  these  obscurities  become  in- 
telligible. The  engraving  is  a poor  pro- 
duction, crude  and  harsh;  the  painting 
is  the  work  of  an  artist  of  greater  ability. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  it  is  a life  por- 
trait of  Shakespeare,  painted  in  1609.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1609  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  were  first 
printed;  in  the  same  year  the  poet,  with 
reputation  established  and  a fortune  ac- 
cumulating, was  preparing  to  leave  the 
Globe  Theatre  and  retire  to  the  rural  sur- 
roundings of  his  native  Stratford. 

William  Salt  Brassington,  F.S.A. 

“November  27,  1896.” 

Authoritative  as  Mr.  Brassington’s  re- 
marks are,  he  lias  omitted  one  or  two  facts 
which  may  prove  important,  and  his  final 
judgment  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 

After  presenting  the  portrait  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  Flower  en- 
gaged Mr.  Dyer,  the  most  expert  and  in- 
telligent of  English  picture  restorers,  to 
clean  it.  Mr.  Dyer  pronounced  in  favor 
of  its  authenticity.  In  introducing  it  to 

* Among  others,  Mr.  H.  Barnett  Wood  burn,  who 
executed  the  accompanying  engravings. — J.  C. 


the  society,  Mr.  Lionel  Oust  said  that  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  pedigree  was  in  its 
favor,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  “ was  a 
genuine  picture  of  the  date  assigned  to  it.” 
He  was  “inclined  to  think”  that  the  en- 
graving was  copied  from  the  picture. * 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Sir 
Charles  Robinson,  her  Majesty’s  Sur- 
veyor of  Pictures,  pointed  out  that  the 
inscription  is  in  cursive  characters.  The 
custom  at  that  period  was  to  use  capitals. 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Keeper  of  Prints  in  the 
British  Museum,  told  me  later  that  this 
cursive  inscription  was  unique  in  his  ex- 
perience. Abandoning,  therefore,  the  in- 
scription and  date.  Sir  Charles  guardedly 
attributed  the  picture  to  the  early  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Furnivall  as- 
sailed the  picture  with  his  customary 
vigor,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  pedi- 
gree, and  declared  that  it  was  a “make- 
up of  the  late  seventeenth  century  from 
the  print  and  the  bust,  both  of  which  the 
artist  had  seen.”  When  I brought  to 
his  notice  the  reference  quoted  above  to 
contemporary  portraits  of  Shakspere,  lie 
laughed  it  aside.  However,  out  of  his 
great  generosity  and  kindness,  he  went 
with  me  to  Stratford,  and  was  forced  to 
admit  that  no  trace  of  the  bust  is  dis- 
cernible. He  had  overlooked  the  fact 
that  in  the  print  the  cheek  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  fulness.  His  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  may  be  disregarded. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, Sir  Charles  Robinson  has  shifted 
his  position.  In  spite  of  the  expert  testi- 
mony that  the  panel  is  antique  English 
elm — or  perhaps  in  ignorance  of  it — Sir 
Charles  still  declares  (October,  1896)  that 
it  is  foreign,  and  pronounces  the  portrait 
a very  careful  late  forgery.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  told  me  that 
though  he  should  assign  the  portrait  to  a 
very  early  date,  perhaps  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  regarded  it  as 
a very  careful  copy  of  the  print.  Even 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  its  earliest  and  strongest 
advocate,  writes  me,  under  the  date  of  No- 
vember 6, 1896:  “ 1 cannot  pledge  myself 
to  its  having  preceded  the  Droeshout  en- 
graving, although  my  inclination  is  to 

* Sir  Theodore  Martin,  a life-long  student  of 
painted  and  engraved  portraiture,  wrote  Mr.  Edgar 
Flower,  on  November  12,  1896,  as  follows:  “ The 
only  [question]  to  my  mind  is,  was  this  the  picture 
from  which  the  first  folio  portrait  was  engraved,  or 
was  the  picture  painted  from  the  engraving?  ...  I 
feel  confident  that  the  portrait  is  the  original  work/’ 
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think  so.  ...  I still  regard  it  as  a picture 
of  the  early  seventeenth  century.1’ 

Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  observed  that  there 
are  traces  of  an  earlier  portrait  on  the 
surface— notably  the  edge  of  a ruff  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  and  a line  from  Shak- 
spere’s  right  eye  down  his  cheek.  These, 
he  thought,  a dishonest  painter  would  not 
have  allowed  to  appear.  Several  blisters 
and  other  like  imperfections  are  due  to  a 
fire  which  occurred  at  Alexandra  Palace 
when  the  portrait  was  there  on  exhibi- 
tion. * 

No  scientific  description  of  the  portrait 
had  appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visits 
to  Stratford,  nor  any  summary  of  the 
arguments  pro  and  con.  To  remedy  this, 
I urged  Mr.  Bernard  Berenson  to  go  to 
Stratford,  but  in  vain.  However,  I so 
wrought  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  a con- 
noisseur of  the  school  of  Morelli  and  Be- 
renson that  he  went  with  me  to  Strat- 
ford. Although  he  insists  that  his  judg- 
ment is  merely  that  of  an  amateur,  he 
has  very  kindly  permitted  me  to  quote 
his  notes : 

Life-size,  painted  on  a thin  coatiug  of 
gesso.  The  pauel  is  English  elm,  worm-holed, 
and  of  undoubted  antiquity.  Red  appears  iu 
the  ground  where  the  over-painting  hascracked 
off.  Hair  apparently  painted  in  bitumen.  All 
the  drawing  precisely  like  that  in  the  print, 
including  costume.  Technique,  an  illogical 
combination  of  broad,  scratchy,  and  of  smooth. 
Clearly  a late  copy  of  the  print. 

The  worm-holes  deserve  a more  thor- 
ough examination  than  we  could  give 
without  removing  the  surface.  Some  of 
them  are  clear-cut;  others  seem  paint- 
ed round  the  edges,  and  at  least  one,  on 
the  line  of  the  right  cheek-bone,  has 
plainly  been  painted  over:  it  is  discerni- 
ble now  only  because  the  paint  has  sagged 
into  it.  If  these  appearances  are  to  be 
relied  on,  the  painter  sought  to  give  an 
appearance  of  antiquity  by  using  a panel 
already  worm -holed.  In  coloring,  the 
portrait  resembles  the  bust,  with  a single 
exception.  I failed  to  find  the  least 
trace  of  hazel  in  the  eyes;  they  are  sim- 
ply muddy  blue. 

The  means  of  solving  the  problem 
conclusively  was  no  farther  removed  from 
Stratford  than  London.  In  the  Halli- 
well -Phillips  collection  of  Shaksporean 
rarities,  stored  in  the  Safe  Deposit,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  was  a copy  of  the  print  which, 

* These  minor  accidents  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
produce in  Mr.  Woodburn’s  engraving. 


according  to  the  calendar  of  the  collec- 
tion, is  in  “ its  original  proof  state  before 
it  was  altered  by  an  inferior  hand.”  The 
late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.  A.,  has  described 
the  differences  due  to  this  alteration: 

The  proof  “is  remarkable  for  clearness  of 
tone,  the  shadows  being  very  delicately  ren- 
dered. . . . This  is  particularly  visible  in  the 
arch  under  the  eye,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  ; the  expression  of  the  latter  is  much 
altered  iu  the  later  states  of  the  plate  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  upturned  mustache,  which 
hides  and  destroys  the  true  character  of  this 
part  of  the  face.  The  whole  of  the  shadows 
have  been  darkened  by  cross-hatching  and 
coarse  dotting,  particularly  on  the  chin  ; this 
gives  a coarse  and  undue  proraiuence  to  some 
parts  of  the  portrait,  the  forehead  particularly. 
In  this  early  state  of  the  plate  the  hair  is  dark- 
er than  any  of  the  shadows  ou  the  head,  aud 
flows  softly  aud  naturally ; in  the  retouched 
plate  the  shadow  is  much  darker  thau  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  imparting  a swelled  look  to 
the  head  aud  giving  the  hair  the  appearance 
of  a raised  wig.  ...  [In  the  early  state]  no 
shadow  falls  across  the  collar.” 

Every  one  of  these  alterations  in  the 
plale  before  printing  the  folios,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  shadow  on  the  col- 
lar, is  an  injury  to  the  print.  The  reason 
for  their  existence  is  explained  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Smith,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  whose  knowledge 
of  early  engraving  was  unrivalled  : “I 
fully  believe  that,  on  what  is  technically 
termed  proving  the  plate,  it  was  thought 
that  much  of  the  work  was  so  delicate  as 
not  to  allow  of  a sufficient  number  of  im- 
pressions being  printed.” 

If,  now,  the  portrait  was  copied  from 
the  print,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  it 
many  of  the  marks  of  the  inferior  hand 
that  altered  Droeshout’s  proof;  but  if  the 
proof  was  drawn  from  the  portrait,  the 
presence  in  the  portrait  of  any  of  those 
traces  would  have  to  be  explained.  For 
example,  the  shadow  on  the  collar  of  the 
print  appears  in  the  so-called  Original, 
and  not  in  the  proof.  Now  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  proof  represents  Droeshout’s 
engraving  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
that  the  inferior  hand  added  this  shadow 
to  complete  the  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal ; but  if  besides  this  shadow  other 
traces  of  the  inferior  engraver  appear  in 
the  so-called  Original,  it  will  clearly  be 
proved  a careful  copy  of  the  print.  Judg- 
ing from  our  reproductions  of  the  por- 
traits in  question,  “ the  enlargement  of 
the  upturned  mustache”  does  appear  in 
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the  so-called  Original,  and  in  such  an  ex- 
aggerated form  that  it  would  seem  to 
date  from  a late  and  very  debased  copy  of 
the  print;  but  final  decision  on  such  mat- 
ters of  detail  would  be  possible  only  after 
bringing  together  the  proof,  the  print, 
and  the  so-called  Original.  At  the  time 
of  my  visits  to  Stratford  this  was  im- 
possible— a misfortune  the  more  deplora- 
ble because  the  Halliwell-Phillips  collec- 
tion, unvalued  in  England,  was  about  to 
be  delivered  to  its  American  purchaser, 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  The  breadth  of  the  At- 
lantic, however,  is  less  an  obstacle  to  good 
Americans  than  the  indifference  of  Eng- 
lish scholars.  We  may  safely  regard  the 
question  as  on  the  highway  to  solution. 

IV. 

The  Ely  Palace  portrait,  meantime,  has 
suffered  from  even  greater  neglect.  Dur- 
ing a score  or  more  of  years  it  hung  in 
the  peak  of  the  roof  in  the  house  in  which 
Shakspere  was  born,  so  begrimed  and  cov- 
ered with  dust  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 
A few  years  ago  Mr.  Richard  Savage, 
Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Trustees 
and  Guardians  of  Shakspere’s  Birthplace, 
a pious  and  patient  Shaksperean,  realizing 
its  rare  value,  had  it  dusted  and  hung  on 
the  eye-line.  His  notes  on  the  portrait 
he  has  kindly  sent  me. 

THE  ELY  PALACE  PORTRAIT. 

“ The  following  inscription  is  painted 
in  white  letters  upon  the  back  of  the  por- 
trait-panel : 

i This  Portrait  of  William  Shakespeare  called 
“The  Ely  Palace  Portrait”  was  presented  to 
t lie  Trustees  of  the  House  in  which  the  great 
Poet  was  born,  on  April  23rd,  1864  (the  Ter- 
centenary Anniversary),  by  Mr.  Henry  Graves, 
Publisher  to  Queen  Victoria,  6,  Pall  Mall,  Lon- 
don.r 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  portrait 
has  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Birthplace 
for  over  thirty-two  years,  during  which 
time  no  special  notice  of  it  lias  ever  been 
published;  but  now  that  the  original  of 
the  Droeshout  engraving  is  believed  to 
have  been  discovered,  the  Trustees  deem 
it  right  to  make  known  all  the  facts  which 
have  been  obtained  concerning  it.  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  interest  many,  and,  with 
the  help  of  an  engraving,  convey  to  the 
minds  of  enquirers  an  idea  of  what  the 
face  of  Shakespeare  was  like  in  1603. 

44  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Ely 


Palace  Shakespeare  prior  to  the  date  of 
presentation,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Graves  had  only  purchased  it  at  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Wood's  auction- 
rooms  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  Turton,  Bishop  of  Ely.  He 
knew  of  the  portrait  w hile  the  Bishop  was 
living,  and  had  such  a high  opinion  of  it 
that  on  the  prelate's  demise  he  prompt- 
ly secured  it. 

44  The  Bishop,  it  is  said,  valued  the  por- 
trait more  than  any  other  picture  he  had 
in  his  possession,  and  once  told  Mr. 
Graves  either  that  lie  had  refused  a thou- 
sand guineas  for  it,  or  that  he  would  not 
take  that  sum  if  offered. 

44  An  account  of  the  picture  at  the  time 
it  was  acquired  by  the  Bishop  was  given 
in  The  Builder  of  1846,  vol.  iv.,  p.  556, 
as  follows: 

‘A  picture  which  is  believed  by  some,  well 
qualified  to  judge,  to  be  a contemporary  por- 
trait of  the  great  bard,  lias  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Ely.  It  was 
found  in  an  obscure  broker’s  shop,  where  no- 
thing could  be  learnt  of  its  previous  history. 
It  has  no  name  on  it,  but  cleaning  has  made 
apparent  in  one  part,  1 Mt  39.  1603.’,  which 
agrees  with  the  age  of  Shakespeare  in  that 
year.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  picture,  and 
cannot  at  once,  after  so  many  disappointments, 
give  implicit  credence  to  the  statement;  what 
we  know’,  however,  of  those  w ho  have  exam- 
ined the  portrait,  and  t-lie  judgement  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  himself,  induces  us  to  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  correct,  and  that  a great 
discovery  has  indeed  been  made.’ 

44  Following  the  above  (in  vol.  iv.,  p. 
623,  of  The  Builder ),  another  similar  no- 
tice of  it  appeared.  4 The  painting  is  on  a 
panel  1 ft.  8 in.  by  1 ft.  3|  in.,  and  when 
found  was  in  an  old  ebony  frame,  covered 
with  dirt,  and  disregarded.  It  was  bought 
for  a few  shillings,  solely  on  the  ground  of 
its  likeness  to  Shakespeare.  The  date  and 
age  (1603,  aet  39),  serving  to  confirm  the 
impression,  were  not  discovered  till  after- 
wards; these  are  in  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  picture  at  the  top.’ 

“It  is  stated  above  that  nothing  of  its 
previous  history  could  be  learnt  at  the 
time  of  purchase  by  the  Bishop,  but  sub- 
sequent enquiries  appear  to  have  elicited 
the  following,  which  was  orally  commu- 
nicated to  the  writer  more  than  once  by 
the  late  Mr.  Graves  (the  last  time  being 
but  a few  months  before  his  death)— that 
the  broker  obtained  it  from  the  sale  of 
the  effects  of  the  last  of  a very  old  Lon- 
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don  family,  which  had  resided  in  Little 
Britain  from  before  Shakespeare's  time; 
that  Shakespeare  knew  and  visited  the 
family,  and  gave  them  this  portrait. 

44  Mr.  Graves  fully  believed  in  its  being 
a life  portrait  of  the  poet,  and,  though 
bearing  a somewhat  younger  expression, 
might  possibly  have  beeu  the  original  of 
the  Droeshout  engraving;  if,  however,  it 
is  universally  decided  that,  the  portrait 
recently  presented  to  the  Shakespeare  Me- 
morial by  Mrs.  Flower,  Avonbank,  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, is  the  original  of  the 
First  Folio  engraving,  then  of  course  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Graves  is  absolutely  neg- 
atived; but  at  the  same  time  the  ‘Ely 
Palace  Shakespeare  ’ remains  a portrait 
of  inestimable  value,  being  the  earliest 
known  representation  of  Shakespeare. 

4*  The  portrait  has  been  somewhat  de- 
scribed by  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
The  Builder , but  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked that  it  is  painted  in  oil -colors 
upon  an  oak  panel,  enclosed  in  the  old 
ebony  frame  before  mentioned,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  above  first  engraving 
of  it,  has  M 39.  X 1603.  in  the  top  left- 
hand  corner,  which  would  read  [Anno] 
JStatis  39,  Christi  1603.  The  picture  rep- 
resents Shakespeai*e  as  a fair  man  with 
auburn  hair,  and  eyes  of  a brownish-gray 
color;  the  collar,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
quite  plain,  excepting  a narrow  hem  run- 
ning round  the  edge.  The  doublet  is  of 
a greenish-brown  color,  fastened  by  a 
number  of  small  buttons  down  the  front; 
it  has  black  braided  strap-lines  from  the 
shoulders,  and  a black  spray  ornament 
running  from  them  at  intervals.  No  evi- 
dence whatever  has  yet  come  to  hand  to 
indicate  the  name  of  the  painter. 

44  With  regard  to  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  poet  at  the  date  this  portrait 
was  painted,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
King  James  the  First  arrived  in  London 
on  May  7,  1603,  and  on  the  17th  of  that 
month  granted,  by  bill  of  Privy  Signet,  a 
license  to  Shakespeare  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  company  to  perform  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  that  under 
this  license  4 the  Kings  Majesties  Servants, 
with  the  allowance  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,’  first  acted  Ben  Jonson’s  new  Tra- 
gedy of  Sejanus , in  the  aforesaid  theatre, 
‘The  Principull  Tragedians  being  Ric. 
Burbadge,  Aug.  Philips,  Wil.  Sly,  Job. 
Lowin,  Will.  ShakeSpeare.  Job.  Kern- 
ings, Hen.  Condel,  Alex.  Cooke.5  On  the 
2d  December  of  that  year  also  the  com- 


pany had  the  honor  of  performing  before 
the  King  and  a very  distinguished  party 
at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
patrons,  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  with  whom  his  Majesty  was 
then  staying.  Richard  Savage. 

“ November  28th,  1896.” 

The  inscription,  invisible  before  the 
picture  was  cleaned,  can  now  be  seen 
only  after  a careful  scrutiny  and  in  cer- 
tain lights.  It  appears  like  a faint  water- 
ing in  silk-more  by  virtue  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  brush-lines  than  by  a differ- 
ence in  color.  It  was,  then,  surely  made 
by  the  painter  upon  the  wet  surface,  and 
is  contemporary  with  the  painting.  The 
garment,  which  is  similar  in  outline  to 
that  in  the  print,  is  still  so  grimed  over 
that  no  pattern  is  visible.  Mr.  Savage  s 
notes,  I take  it,  are  the  result  of  minute 
scrutiny.  In  the  collar  faint  traces  re- 
main beneath  the  chin  of  the  ribs  that 
appear  in  the  print.  The  hair,  accord- 
ing to  my  notes,  is  dark  brown,  the  eyes 
are  dark  gray  or  muddy  blue,  the  high 
lights  being  placed  differently  from  those 
in  the  print.  They  appear  smaller,  and 
are  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  eyes  in 
the  bust.  The  nose  is  thinner  than  in 
the  print,  and  more  delicate.  The  cheek 
is  large,  but  is  not  yet,  as  in  the  print, 
inclined  to  be  fat.  My  Morellian  friend 
describes  the  portrait  as  follows: 

A smooth  provincial  technique  of  the  period. 
Shadow 8 loosely  put  in  in  brown.  Lower  part 
of  face  much  repainted.  Virtually  on  the 
lines  of  the  Droeshout  print.  The  drawing, 
however,  is  inferior,  in  that  the  right  side  of 
the  face  is  out  of  perspective,  being  impossi- 
bly turned  toward  the  spectator.  This  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  the  eyes  appear  to  be  set 
close  together.  In  the  print  all  u accents v 
are  stronger.  The  inscription  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  time,  and  is  surely  put  in  on  the 
original  surface.  Apparently  quite  genuine. 

Against  the  authenticity  of  this  por- 
trait I know  but  one  fact,  namely,  that, 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  de- 
ponent, the  light  brown  of  hazel  eyes  is 
not  discernible,  and  that  consequently 
they  differ  in  color  from  those  in  the  bust. 
That  the  coloring  of  the  bust  is  not  above 
suspicion,  however,  and  especially  the  col- 
or of  the  eves,  I have  already  shown. 
And  the  fact  that  in  shape  the  eyes  re- 
semble the  eves  of  the  bust  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  portrait  was  drawn  from 
life.  The  fault  in  perspective  renders  the 
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supposition  that  it  was  drawn  from  the 
engraving  very  improbable;  for  though 
an  artist  of  considerable  skill  might  err 
in  drawing  from  the  round,  a tyro  would 
have  been  able  to  copy  the  lines  of  the 
print.  The  theory  that  the  print  was 
drawn  from  the  portrait  would  not  be 
untenable,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  differ- 
ence in  the  ages  of  the  two  portraits,  if  the 
so-called  Original  proves  spurious;  for  a 
practised  engraver  would  have  been  not 
unlikely  to  correct  a fault  in  perspective, 
while  he  would  naturally  have  “accent- 
ed ” the  somewhat  flaccid  outlines  of  his 
original.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Graves, 
who  was  a leading  dealer  in  prints  in 
London,  is  of  decided  weight.  If,  how- 
ever, we  allow  force  to  the  reference  to 
portraits  of  Shakspere  which  I quoted  at 
the  outset,  no  such  supposition  is  neces- 
sary. At  all  events  the  portrait  is  of  ex- 
treme, and  perhaps  of  unique  interest. 

V. 

The  countenances  of  these  three  closely 
related  portraits  certainly  do  not  at  first 
sight  satisfy  the  ideal  of  the  lover  of  Shak- 
spere. It  is  certain  also,  however,  that 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  less  monstrous  than 
those  of  the  attitudinizing  John-a-dreams 
of  the  nineteenth  century  sculptor.  And 
as  one  accustoms  himself  to  the  archaic 
and  provincial  technique  in  which  the 
portraits  were  painted,  they  gain  positive 
character.  The  eyes,  which  in  the  print 
are  set  and  wooden,  have,  at  worst,  in  the 
so-called  Original,  a melancholy  fixity, 
while  in  the  Ely  Palace  portrait,  if  I am 
not  mistaken  in  my  appreciations,  their 
disquiet  vacancy  gives  evidence  of  a deep- 
ly troubled  mind.  The  somewhat  sour 
expression  of  the  mouth  of  the  Origi- 
nal, as  Mr.  Woodburn  pointed  out,  is  re- 
deemed by  a subtle  curve  of  cheerful- 
ness, even  mirth,  while  the  seriousness  of 
the  lower  face  in  the  Ely  Palace  portrait 
is  not  without  dignity.  What  these  sug- 
gestions would  have  proved  under  the 
brush  of  Vandyck  we  can  only  imagine; 
but  our  conjectures  will  receive  some  lit- 
tle weight  if,  following  Ben  Jonson’s  ad- 
vice, we  turn  from  the  portraits  to  Shak- 
spere’s  works. 

Before  the  date  of  the  Ely  Palace  por- 
trait, according  to  conjectural  but  gener- 
ally accepted  chronology,  Shakspere  had 
written  his  most  buoyant  and  joyous 
comedies — Much  Ado  (1598),  As  You  Like 
It  (1599),  and  Twelfth  Night  (1600-1601); 


as  well  as  the  middle  tragedies — Julius 
Ccesar  (1601), and  the  first  version  of  Ham- 
let  (1602).  In  the  year  of  the  painting  of 
the  Ely  Palace  portrait,  1603,  he  wrote  the 
dark,  ironical  comedy  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, and  in  this  or  the  following  year 
the  final  version  of  Hamlet . During  the 
four  succeeding  years  he  completed  the 
great  tragedies — Othello , Lear , Macbeth , 
and  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Thus  the 
series  of  the  deepest  tragedies  treads  upon 
the  heels  of  the  most  buoyant  comedies. 
This  fact  critics  have  generally  taken 
to  indicate  some  sudden  change  in  the 
underlying  mood  of  Shakspere’s  mind. 
The  latest  work  touching  on  the  subject, 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  William 
Shakspere,  a Study  in  Elizabethan  Lit- 
erature, analyzes  the  plays  with  a view 
to  characterizing  this  mood.  Its  main  fea- 
tures, during  the  period  of  the  tragedies, 
are  three:  “A  profound,  fatalistic  sense 
of  the  impotence  of  man  in  the  midst 
of  his  environment;  ....  a sense  of  some- 
thing in  the  relations  between  men  and 
women  ....  widely  different  from  the 
ideal,  romantic  fascination  expressed  by 
the  comedies, ....  the  certainty  that  wo- 
man may  bedamningly evil”;  and  “final- 
ly,... . traces  of  deep  sympathy  with  such 
abnormal,  overwrought  states  of  mind  as 
might  easily  have  lapsed  into  mad- 
ness.” All  this  the  historical  critics  of 
Shakspere  are  accustomed  to  illustrate 
by  pointing  to  the  sonnets.  Upon  these 
Shakspere  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  engaged  as  late  as  1605  — that  is, 
roughly  speaking,  until  after  he  had  writ- 
ten Hamlet , Measure  for  Measure,  Othel- 
lo, and  Lear.  In  the  later  of  the  two 
series  of  these  sonnets  the  author  repre- 
sents himself  as  fatally  in  the  toils  of  an 
unlovely,  vicious  woman,  who  not  only 
seduces  him  from  his  true  self,  but  embit- 
ters his  relations  with  his  dearest  friend. 
There  is  a distinct  reference  also  to  mad- 
ness (Sonnet  129).  This  sombre  period, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  was  not  permanent. 
It  gave  wray  to  a later  period  of  comedy 
— The  Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempest 
(1610-11).  The  various  assumptions  that 
go  to  make  up  this  account  of  Shak- 
spere's  life  have,  it  must  be  clearly  stated, 
no  real  scientific  foundation.  The  chro- 
nology, for  instance,  is  far  from  certain, 
and  it  has  even  been  questioned  whether 
the  sonnets  record  a personal  experience. 
And  the  authenticity  of  the  portraits,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  not  above  question.  Yet 
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the  theory  as  to  Shakspere’s  spiritual  de- 
velopment has  convinced  the  imagina- 
tion, at  least,  of  many  scholars;  and  the 
Droeshout  type  of  portrait  has  Ben  Jon- 
son’s  express  approval.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  new  portraits  are  what  they  seem, 
they  distinctly  confirm  the  theory  as  to 
Shakspere’s  artistic  development.  The 


expression  of  the  so-called  Original  is 
what — always  allowing  for  its  crudeness 
as  a work  of  art — we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect at  the  period  of  the  great  tragedies; 
and  that  of  the  Ely  Palace  portrait — the 
disquiet,  indwelling  eyes,  and  the  gloomy 
face — is  what  one  would  certainly  expect 
at  the  period  of  Hamlet. 


GEOLOGICAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


JAMES  HUTTON’S  theory  that  conti- 
nents wear  away  and  are  replaced  by 
volcanic  upheaval  had  gained  compara- 
tively few  adherents  at  the  beginning  of 
our  century.  Even  the  lucid  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Huttonian  Theory , which 
Playfair,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  great 
Scotchman,  published  in  1802,  did  not  at 
once  prove  convincing.  The  world  had 
become  enamoured  of  the  rival  theory  of 
Hutton’s  famous  contemporary,  Werner 
of  Saxony — the  theory  which  taught  that 
“in  the  beginning”  all  the  solids  of  the 
earth’s  present  crust  were  dissolved  in  the 
heated  waters  of  a universal  sea.  Wer- 
ner affirmed  that  all  rocks,  of  whatever 
character,  had  been  formed  by  precipita- 
tion from  this  sea,  as  the  waters  cooled; 
that  even  veins  have  originated  in  this 
way  ; and  that  mountains  are  gigantic 
crystals,  not  upheaved  masses.  In  a word, 
he  practically  ignored  volcanic  action,  and 
denied  in  toto  the  theory  of  metamorpho- 
sis of  rocks  through  the  agency  of  heat. 

The  followers  of  Werner  carne  to  be 
known  as  Neptunists;  the  Huttoniansas 
Plutonists.  The  history  of  geology  dur- 
ing our  first  quarter-century  is  mainly  a 
recital  of  the  intemperate  controversy  be- 
tween these  opposing  schools:  though  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  meantime, 
the  members  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  were  making  an  effort  to  hunt 
for  facts  and  avoid  compromising  theories. 
Fact  and  theory,  however,  were  too  close- 
ly linked  to  be  thus  divorced. 

The  brunt  of  the  controversy  settled 
about  the  unstratified  rocks— granites  and 
their  allies— which  the  Plutonists  claimed 
as  of  igneous  origin.  This  contention  had 
the  theoretical  support  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  then  gaining  ground,  which 
supposed  the  earth  to  be  a cooling  globe. 
The  Plutonists  laid  great  stress,  too.  on 
the  observed  fact  that  the  temperature  of 


the  earth  increases  at  a pretty  constant 
ratio  as  descent  toward  its  centre  is  made 
in  mines.  But  in  particular  they  appealed 
to  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 

The  evidence  from  this  source  was  gath- 
ered and  elaborated  by  Mr.  G.  Poulett 
Scrope,  secretary  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  England,  who,  in  1823,  published 
a classical  work  on  volcanoes,  in  which 
lie  claimed  that  volcanic  mountains,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  highest  known  peaks, 
are  merely  accumulated  masses  of  lava 
belched  forth  from  a crevice  in  the  earth’s 
crust.  The  Neptunists  stoutly  contended 
for  the  aqueous  origin  of  volcanic  as  of 
other  mountains. 

But  the  facts  were  with  Scrope,  and  as 
time  went  on  it  came  to  be  admitted  that 
not  merely  volcanoes,  but  many  “trap” 
formations  not  taking  the  form  of  craters 
had  been  made  by  the  obtrusion  of  molten 
rock  through  fissures  in  overlying  strata. 
Such,  for  example,  to  cite  familiar  illus- 
trations, are  Mount  Holyoke,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  well-known  formation 
of  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson. 

But  to  admit  the  “Plutonic”  origin  of 
such  widespread  formations  was  practi- 
cally to  abandon  the  Neptunian  hypothe- 
sis. So  gradually  the  Huttonian  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  granites  and  other 
“igneous”  rocks,  whether  massed  or  in 
veins,  came  to  be  accepted.  Most  geolo- 
gists then  came  to  think  of  the  earth  as 
a molten  mass,  on  which  the  crust  rests  as 
a mere  film.  Some,  indeed,  with  Lyell, 
preferred  to  believe  that  the  molten  areas 
exist  only  as  lakes  in  a solid  crust,  heated 
to  melting,  perhaps,  by  electrical  orchemi- 
cal  action,  as  Davy  suggested.  More  recent- 
ly a popular  theory  attempts  to  reconcile 
geological  facts  with  the  claim  of  the 
physicists,  that  the  earth's  entire  mass  is 
at  least  as  rigid  as  steel,  by  supposing  that 
a molten  film  rests  between  the  observed 
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solid  crust  and  the  alleged  solid  nucleus. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  theory  that 
subterranean  heat  has  been  instrumental 
in  determining  the  condition  of  “primary” 
rocks,  and  in  producing  many  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth’s  crust,  has  never 
been  in  dispute  since  the  long  controversy 
between  the  Neptunists  and  the  Pluto- 
nists  led  to  its  establishment. 

II. 

If  molten  matter  exists  beneath  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  it  must  contract  on 
cooling,  and  in  so  doing  it  must  disturb 
the  level  of  the  portion  of  the  crust  al- 
ready solidified.  So  a plausible  explana- 
tion of  the  upheaval  of  continents  and 
mountains  was  supplied  by  the  Plutonian 
theory,  as  Hutton  had  from  the  first  al- 
leged. But  now  an  important  difference 
of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  exact  rationale 
of  such  upheavals.  Hutton  himself,  and 
practically  every  one  else  who  accepted 
his  theory,  had  supposed  that  there  are 
long  periods  of  relative  repose,  during 
which  the  level  of  the  crust  is  undis- 
turbed, followed  by  short  periods  of  ac- 
tive stress,  when  continents  are  thrown  up 
with  volcanic  suddenness,  as  by  the  throes 
of  a gigantic  earthquake.  But  now  came 
Charles  Lyell  with  his  famous  extension 
of  the  “ uniformitarian  ” doctrine,  claim- 
ing that  past  changes  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face have  been  like  present  changes  in 
degree  as  well  as  in  kind.  The  making 
of  continents  and  mountains,  he  said,  is 
going  on  as  rapidly  to-day  as  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  There  have  been  no  gigantic 
cataclysmic  upheavals  at  anytime,  but  all 
changes  in  level  of  the  strata  as  a whole 
have  been  gradual,  by  slow  oscillation, 
or  at  most  by  repeated  earthquake  shocks 
such  as  are  still  often  experienced. 

In  support  of  this  very  startling  con- 
tention Lyell  gathered  a mass  of  evi- 
dence of  the  recent  changes  in  level  of 
continental  areas.  He  corroborated  by 
personal  inspection  the  claim  which  had 
been  made  by  Playfair  in  1802,  and  by 
von  Buch  in  1807,  that  the  coast  line  of 
Sweden  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  from  a 
few  inches  to  several  feet  in  a century. 
He  cited  Darwin's  observations  going  to 
prove  that  Patagonia  is  similarly  rising, 
and  Pin  gel’s  claim  that  Greenland  is 
slowly  sinking.  Proof  as  to  sudden 
changes  of  level  of  several  feet,  over 
large  areas,  due  to  earthquakes,  was 
brought  forward  in  abundance.  Cumu- 


lative evidence  left  it  no  longer  open  to 
question  that  such  oscillatory  changes  of 
level,  either  upward  or  downward,  are 
quite  the  rule,  and  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  these  observed  changes,  if  continued 
long  enough  in  one  direction,  would  pro- 
duce the  highest  elevations.  The  possi- 
bility that  the  making  of  even  the  highest 
ranges  of  mountains  had  been  accom- 
plished without  exaggerated  catastrophic 
action  came  to  be  freely  admitted. 

It  became  clear  that  the  supposedly  sta- 
ble land  surfaces  are  in  reality  much  more 
variable  than  the  surface  of  the  “shifting 
sea”;  that  continental  masses,  seemingly 
so  fixed,  are  really  rising  and  falling  in 
billows  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  ages 
instead  of  moments  being  consumed  in 
the  sweep  between  crest  and  hollow. 

These  slow  oscillations  of  land  surfaces 
being  understood,  many  geological  enig- 
mas were  made  clear — such  as  the  alter- 
nation of  marine  and  fresh-water  forma- 
tions in  a vertical  series,  which  Cuvier 
and  Brongniart  had  observed  near  Paris; 
or  the  sandwiching  of  layers  of  coal, 
of  subaerial  formation,  between  layers 
of  subaqueous  clay  or  sandstone,  which 
may  be  observed  everywhere  in  the  coal 
measures.  In  particular,  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  sedimentary  strata  as  a 
whole,  many  times  exceeding  the  depth  of 
the  deepest  known  sea,  was  for  the  first 
time  explicable  when  it  was  understood 
that  such  strata  had  formed  in  slowly 
sinking  ocean-beds. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of 
stratified  rocks  being  thus  removed,  the 
way  was  opened  for  a more  favorable  con- 
sideration of  that  other  Huttonian  doc- 
trine of  the  extremely  slow  denudation  of 
land  surfaces.  The  enormous  amount  of 
land  erosion  will  be  patent  to  any  one 
who  uses  his  eyes  intelligently  in  a moun- 
tain district.  It  will  be  evident  in  any 
region  where  the  strata  are  tilted— as,  for 
example,  the  Alleghanies— that  great  folds 
of  strata  which  must  once  have  risen 
miles  in  height  have  in  many  cases  been 
worn  entirely  away,  so  that  now  a valley 
marks  the  location  of  the  former  emi- 
nence. Where  the  strata  are  level,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  and  the  familiar  Cats- 
kills, the  evidence  of  denudation  is,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  marked;  for  here  it  is 
clear  that  elevation  and  valley  have  been 
carved  by  the  elements  out  of  land  that 
rose  from  the  sea  as  level  plateaus. 
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jacks- in- Hi e-Wn.v  You  Buck,  whom  his 
friend  ;iiiil  fellow  - pu)»i  I von  Humboldt 
cousittnred  the  foremost  geolpgi)*!  < rf  ib c 
time,  dm<l  m still  ftf/n.  in  In*  curly 

both  Unit  Wife  erratic  bowlders  If 'maid  high 
on  tlte  Jura  had  been  hurled  th twe,  hUn 
aerd$s  the  valley  of  Geneva, 
by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  a neighboring 
tnoiunam  range. 


The  bowlders  whose  presence  on  (he 
cvqss  ihif  3 am  the?  •old  German 
conin fed  foe  id  a manner  so  IheatriGU.  hud 
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Sjuarly  every  f ifing  else,  with  their  sup- 
pOisititious tH.-i uge.  Brongn iart and  Cuvier 
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reiving  lb  a f masses  of  granite  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons  had  been  swept  by  this 
current  *eurex  or  hundreds  of  miles  from 
their  some*,  But  of  course  the  mu- 
form  Harlan-' faith  per  nutted  w*  sndh  ex- 


fallacy,  A$  early  m tfelft  a sharp  -yy#d 
dinMuhs-iumier  of  the  Alps,  Perrumliri  by 

name,  Imd  noted.  thfc  existence  of  Uie  civ 

ratics,  and.  unlike  most  of  his  irunipno ion 
hunters,  hud  puzzled  his  head  as-  ?o  how 
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tlie'hoviitlers  goV  'vionse  lie  saw  them.  He  aoeoro /dished  (his.  ergo  (lie  glacier  must 
Jchew  nothing  of  submerged  fm|ljjhe*iV  have  Uem  Perrau- 

or  of  keb<b*fcbh  still  lews  of  up)i4^*vi«i^  Itjrp  ^ouUl  $$fci  that  com- 

mountains;  and  though  he  doubtless  had  moo  smism  4i'Mvr  him  to  l)*i.s  eomJfisimi ; 
hviml  of  the  Flood,  ho bfrd  ho  exffr-ikeTieo  hut-  b<*  that  as  if  muy/fe*  bad  % ■ o-./a || ed 
K?f  heavy  roeto  ihmHofr Ifee  corks- in  one  of  tie*  few  .feuiy  orfeitmf  vh»4  wore] 
tef.  .Moreover.  M*  jmd  never  observed.  kfens  of  \v  bjoh  our  century  v»»n  boast- 
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good  oehough  Huiokmifenan  a hough  ho  tie  t fearpmU  imv  direr,  for  of  'the.  ifem*  at 
wofed fer. -v  been  pmv.fed  uulmi  had  any  IK**  a $kOM  who  hail  beer*  a 

Mtj  hlro  so)  to  disbelieve  ffevt  *tisrtt*%ft  fellow-pupil  of  y<sn  Bueh  ami  Kijit  IfUMi- 
.*)/  tjihes  had  vlb^pnrtifeii  ^V>rrr^^^  ike  JFre>thi^r^  Schva4 
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tnerj  tvhyrey  mi  lht«  fiirTU  W f ninsphh  1 1* 

ie*>;  snntohrd  m«,m1  ijdJhshH  fppc, -yjnnjr  ro^;  • 
and  IM*.  »ra  1 » M*r*  k<*  deposits'’  Presently  he  (♦*-• 
runic  eojip  meed  that  the  ire  sheet  w im*h  euv 
Kf tiu*  Alp*  MVt’V*  tiff  %>}mic4.  ui 

the  higher  hdd.mlVs  of  Hie  um-t  horn  <nn>ii- 
sjrbere,  fu&^yug yul  \ifce  cup  titer  the  • j^ofrv 
Thu's  I hVtaflui itidu  hep * u i of  thbeli  ti- 

ll Kins  Imcuo.r  blossomed  in  \X\ii  mind  of 
into  the  eonrrmmu  of  a md  versa] . k*r  A ge 
li>  :!.8$7. Agtts&te.  i n t ml i lead  his  ihcnpy  to  ?]•» 
v%rtd ;Jrf at  NiwiehSte.L  and.  tUrnt 
yru|Vi,  letter  Jut*.  published  his  fimttotte  Ktyttfax 
ve>  //<  ?Vh*rh7ra  "Sever  did  idea  uuk«  || 
d jjHnrhanee  iu  iftp  Setetflftir; 
^’rH’hi:  ,Vem  Btieli  A fitted  it  vrjtii  aHcnmVe' 
fldieufc  £$$ ® hpi  b bd  raj^fc M u re  h ison  uji 
ii» >bi*d  It  V it 3 1 £iibU*iK& rj  >•  igfat • Hj  I*. 

\f  hom  . mu irf-  reni^rbuhht  it i hi i la  1 ft it t! o yf  w » e u t 
AVHs  ujrf  h nfuil iiijr  rfteepfi Vett£$*  f<»  jmtfr  trui h si 
eouid  m*t  at  once  discard  his  ict-Wiy theory 
in  favor  of  the  ntor  claimant.  Hr.  Buck  lamb 
however.  after  A^nssi*  hod  shown  him  ed- 
df  former  ih  SeoP 

hunt  became  a V;«mi  veri  — the  more  readily*  per 
http*.  as  d kftwinftd  to  him  h»  - m *p« Vs;v  ih*  -on- 
formMarittii  idea.  Gra.dnnfP;  others  fell  Mi 
urn  aiui  the;  usual  rndmlercd  comtv 
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which  it  produeed  Hs  eifccts  an*i  .tin:-  oanf 
naTun*. .' nf  .these  LiVcrts".'  and  udr  all  of  ih»esr 
lmv+:  even  yet  been  delthruined,  .feniV 
4isiiie.  the  Uv  Ar'C  now  has  full  rec*‘.j/ su» run 
oy-.d odists  as  a histotica!  pciiod  TIiph' 
ho  » h'*vw  been  mas*  >*  |pj  A ;rvs , a> . fha  C»*«hi 
/•o>>w->vn--  io.-rv  a sur-h  tow  . y.v.u}  tin-  .-“n- 

cvpjMm  vd  shrh  rth^actflad  doe  of  te.w 

frf  oiir;  i..v*nS  ocy  i hai  ilo  prP.vh.His  ontLu'V 
a .r  so  nrw.i;  its'  hu iM  i v ;mJ umhnited. 
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barest  beginning:  be  Tort  our  century  lyud  Urn  ' ' 
paleontologist  found  out  the  key  to  the  earth  s 
rjjrojiology,  no  one  — pot  even.  jitetiop^conhl  - ' pi/ 

have  ;i*t  v dHteite  bleu  us  to  Mm  true*  slo»y  of  li  v,  vy  ;'vV/ ■•  • .-  • 
oii  rib  A paste  Tit  only  i ? i < - » n j > t to 

U ossify  thy  .^r:i(a  »Va*  2ir.1i  made  by  bo*ji>-v  V / 


who  divided  the  roe ks  into  three  systems,  based 
cftf.  i he?r  supplied  order  4f  4 tiOir^ .iviiHi  le<l 
primary.  trnnsiaorr  and  secondary. 

Thaugi  t Wernr  p's , 6 totfe  jr v at  101  xv  ,Wr  re  cm*  dried 
to  th*  small  province  yyf  Sa^onr.  be -.ini  mo  hoso 
take  to . ' fiVJ < lie' 

$ion  would  tkv  tptmni  tire  same Mi 

Lie  Wftcemrir  layers,  according  m thk  rbmtep- 
hoo,  being  arranged  about  Urn  earth  xvildi  (lie 
regularity  of  layers.  on  an  on  ton.  But  in  this 
\V0ttaftr  Was  ai  ftikUibeM  -.a«  ih  bis  f]>ifjOre|ty>rI  ex 
planatioii  of  the  "rocks. 

It  required  but  jUtte  obHrrvavioii  to  ^buriv  that 
the  exaei  Buccb^ioir  ■ ri£K«f-  precisely 

tins  same  in  any  Widely  ^paeuled  n*gb>n*.  Nev- 
erthedess..  there  .Wws  a germ  o?  miih. in  Werner  s 
system.  It  eon  mined  the  idea,  however  faujp 
ily  'interpreted,,  of  a chrnm.dogi»;a?  succession  of 
strata',  ami  it  furnished  a working  outline  for  the 
oh'&env.psc  x\"Up  were  to  make  out  the  tr*m  story 
1 if  gbolog 1 tie \ie]opaien ?..  Rui  the  correct  in* 
terpretafion  of  the  observed  ficef%  lx? 

made  after  the  Iliiitonmn  view  as  to  the  origin 
of  strata  bad  gaiimd  complete  aceeptahcc. 

When  William  Smith,  having  found  the  true 
key  to  thfc*  storV; attempted  to  apply  it.  the  t^m- 

l<>ry  with  winch  ho  had  tp  deal  < hn  need  to  be  om> 


SIB  ROpfcBICk  iljp^V  Ml  HC BISON, 


x6l jlfi  j&AN  TUmoisPU  AGASSI&. 


kivo  of  as  tertiary.  {hwhyiir  these  beds,  some  of 
which seemed j:c*  bygn  ford a*di  n fresly  wa ft r 

l a k ey,  I but  many  of  the  stra  nge  trum  m aiy  which 
Cuvier  i}*si  described  wipe  JouihL  . 

But  Ltm.  '\traa^<imn  ^royks;  iiuderly ing  the 
1 * .ssemidury  :%'  4^sto:ix}  that  kihldtrd;  were 

still  priieiieaUy  unexplored  Avhem  along  in  ihe 
thfrtngvv  rJ/f>t  w ecb  taken  in  hand  by  Roderick 
Irripey  ’Mb rch k«>n , |h e ry f<» r mnl  fo x iluntr r uhd 
(*>:  en pUini  Whn  hall  t; u rnyd  geivh ig is t to  such 
We  aidl '.  . 

AYoOtl^V^^11  Inndgy^  ■ . 

W» irking  i>eVv tWA  Friepdk  elas^ifted 

the  traip^itiof!  royik^ .;•  irih>  etiin>t»plogjicni  -frowpsi, 
sfnee  fmuVJiax*  to  ^^ry y>w  inlh^ darkey 
as  thy  Bib uban  ^kt-em'  Uig^  of  mTertpbiytteSi  and 

Lie  IVvoifiait  sysh/n,  nge  of  sUbe-.}-name^  dm 
ri  yed  r.rspecti  veiy  from  fcl » e eon n try  0 f the  an  - 


j r> windV;  1) A KA 


which  Wer he »'  fce r 

tried  seeoiidury,  lie  made  hu- 

nnu’ous ^uIhI  (v  ^i< 

ms  within  this  systern/hns^d 

tnainfr*  bn  Ute  fo* 

cstls.  Meanf  urm  it  uas  tom  id 

judged  by  V 

je  fossils,  ibt  st  rath  that  Rron- 

gift 3 r f and  G V V te 

r st  udied  near  Paris  were  of  a 

^i‘ II  jtpvre  rt'ceht 

period  ♦prf^omed  at;  lirsi  to  he 

doe  to  vise  latest  < 

leiugmi,  winch  came  to  be  a pm 
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I'esenlt  parts;  rif  the  orjgi- 
crum.  of  t’fiW  earth,  ' 
fiu’/higri  #1.4 fiWV  cool  i a g 
f >4H  * iT o tort*  . 

ibeybA^5  ?h?w  more  gei  i- 
- feral  titf'.d  .A*  mice-  : 

ri>Qr]j)V^>,Hf'tl  jiy  Hit?  aeiion 

iif  beat  ;Av:A,  v; 

Wiicite!'  >^  i>^|trv i ti 
or -' 

er,  lli  1p<4  hAy  ^>cks » 
aod  & balogo  i5s , nines  be- 
neath iljiiff  R>H!SiIji>)*ous 
sir&t;i  y«f  oilier  Ablin  tries, 

& rellfe  tons  of 

tlov  H h s erual  divy  wttl% 

• L4s-  &U5  jnwvnt  ■ / 

of  f lii#  fprumthwa  Um  ' /;  ;• 

Adtni^d^c^gf.  «wil  • .ihe.  ; ; *, V*. 
■ SUvrm  ofer-  ;:••  • ■ ■• 

near 

; ti*  < .• 

• * . .cireiiif’  wf 

Si  nmi  N e v ml  w$  & re  rfcee  u i 
upst&rtK,  and  Ih^kies. 

A ! pS;3ud  Andes  are  mere 

PIPIIIIM  .’  parvenus  of  yesterday 

wiluam  smith,  *x  b,  The  La  ti  rout  mu  rocks 

■were  at  first. 'Spoken-  of 
OW  re]  ii^&eiUm£v';  jifcsu?" 

eie.n t Bi lures,  in  WahA*  and  IVvot^him^  timey  ? >>i i ,’i f i;"it fei f? '■  Jk#;* W »/ v« » found  tv  R>mm-  , 
Eu^la^dv  L was  sub.-erjUonHv  . disvov  lion  deep  in  tbeimndst  winch  was  believed 

S[|§ 8 Hod  !.ln*s<>  of  'V I > i <•  a to  fostyi  relic  of  a very  low  Umw  of 

crop  MO*  AraVi  beipaob  newbr  d»  life  and  <d>er  $>nt  it  Warn*  cosh .•mitrv 

J.  • ^j>^5.i,k  ;ir>3r  :i:  : Ay;^tera.  ..^'■.f  t1  -®ri-^r>^c‘s  :y  ; -iSti  1 1 

into  ,ii^rc  th?  fctt.fe  0f  ’ 

saiiUs  <>/  .mU^A’in  i'!wiU»!eri!-»j  Lufnpfc-  ton!  posed  h*-S}l  t«>  rank  a>such  has  iv-^n  ques- 
in  America  Toiler  nq  Ajorrhison  studied  tinned,  and  DauaV  <\^:i  that  the 

their?  ni  and  d*-sctd>ed  the.!}',  ewo-  early  mvks  be  termed  merely  A reborn 

jmoUy  wd.ii  YyrmmU  a jut  von  RtnsiT  .lizis  dk!  with  g*wral  favor.  Min^Juson 
loo;,  or  a pmubwH*  and  v!as,sii*ai . vvvr«< ■•  ,v»ml  Sv.i^wivk's  Silurian.  Hecuibon.  and 
Jo  \>m*n<,i  ihm  'A or**  pitied  by  ILdh  Adrtfoni ferous  groups  dbe  agtfa  of  b»: 

e »)cm  i'v,  \VJiiMi«7  . I V.4 rt  v Wild  held,  and  vmdinavH,  of  tidied  And  of  eoal  plam^i 
opn.*^  in(?/»*-:t0-  "«‘oit.)v  iwt>.  who  all  but  are  resp^ci  ivyH  ) ^re  together  spokeu  of  •<< 
tieieabaH  iu-ic  Eurrlisli  cotocvn poraritv-.  reiuwft-ni  \ n*:  Palra;/>a-  •i.ioui;  Wdbam 
Tuv  riidv-*  that  are  of  still  older  for:aa  Stindi  s swihii  > tf  >»  ratb,  »it^l  sdiovr  tbes^ 
lion  tin'tti  t hose  diuUdl  by  Mm'r'hAHi?  ami  ?.>itce  called  4 A<'edud;iry .’  ■ ivpFf'sajiis  Mesov 
S'alywicA  ir/iri<“oiOHdiu^  mi  Iocai.ioh  toOm  zoic  I line,  or  the  Hxr-  »d  vepl.iR.s.  Sidl 
' |nMifi:ii*v  ’ I’l.fct-'H  ui  \V  cviicrls  r.oticcf't  huo  bc>ber.  or  u»nt*e  cr  itent,  ;>rc  i \i vir-V  and 

arc  i be  virfyei*  b-aflirc  of  vav.f  arc  * .,  to  ibou^fbuirtS  Tf.i‘1  i-ary  iwlis,  vfpiv;S<fU! Jntr 
CfahadiWtind  prtuM;»beni»ty  siudmiJ'  Wife'  atfe  of  inanmui.is.  lAsi.lv,  tbe  tuf^j 

\ »u  n-  by  'Wiliooo  }'•  Loeuu,oil‘  ihr-  \\h\u-  ' ‘ m'ynv  iVmvt^oons.  dating  ]>uch,  hovrever, 
i .ifef U>.  a perkkl-  tar  t'Oeug-h  ft’Oni  in 

;u.n’l  l->b>r  oti  by  Sir  \\ ' i\Uu  \n  uj.  any' hut  a ^rcolo^jcal  sense,  ar’e  c)n^«ed  ^ 

Tlicsf:;  rocks  i-mii pnsiO!/  Mo*  La'Ureut.ian  t^uuierriArr,  repre^ntMicr  t|»e  ap*  of  man. 

'system' — w*>ee  formerly  A‘ipM*cca|  lo  rrp  li'iunst.  iivt  be  .supposed,  however,  that 
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U le  f&f$W  tfpij&  > 

n&t  10  jk  Hail  *i  ‘ 

sNwti  0 ■ j\ j*  y 1 \<  > r?r  a etit'ni 

' fvu-Uvf^r  /\s<t fir 
lY&riL  ;uiii  a ch&l&  I*hI 
tevoml.  This  wM&Hi- 
pus  strati!  dl  V>n‘fijf>4.  in 
I fir  pn>‘»:s.s  of 
wight  *rf*m  U»r  }t tow  of 
(limi  ililT»>r£nt  efwhs. 
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nod  -tljfcil  oul  there  ifr  M»e  ^rtfurj  U&ut  «>r>y£:.  fay  above'  .lliem  Ji&ve 
agV;..  IJ^iKvr^  n taiVvi‘b  geoi*fy*hd.  \rai-ii  a wayb  A il  tlikiUM  i^Rti^ixs  g^ojv?' 

think  the  Australia  of  :to  * day  contone-  jjrfcsl  dare  a^ert  therefore.  i*  i ljat  ihc  )>:- 
poraiKM>u«  with  a ])r‘i*i{nl  in  Rutojrte  whb’h  jlmv'iu-  in.  ^£ie*iim«  dhi  not  Wexunit 
iu  rnaiffy  aohnlatf'd  it  by  perha p«-  mildews  t*N)t  boui  xurfiacte  earlier  Uf&fi  the  l>een- 
rdf  yen  i s.  ti Ian  a^e 

v.  Oht:  to  know  tins  '.*  ioucii — sx*  ill  - 

AH  these  features  unite  to  k&knit;  mdeed.  to  iMablish  His  clitao'nvlogi* 

multh1  .Urn  of  historical  p’^Unry  cal  onlo?  of  vtovahvm  if  not.b.s  eiartpe- 

anyU'imof  hnt  the  souihc  muUer  (he  fa-  t on],  for  all  pam  of  any  cofdtuem  tihui 
%bi>  of  the  scitinu:#  esteemed  il.  S*i  um  have  bmi  FSjdottrl;— bftdfeih 

would now  >m  tempt  to  >mee  the. Mail  se-  standing always:  that  dhere  mmA  he  no. 
•q  nenre  of  huiiebkin  of  djl  the  imurtitidns  styt?UplU||&  ftlw>Ui  n iMultdd  of  a few  noil 
. fit thtf  :A]ss’5i:^jip;\-d0VSp^^jn^  ^ ilk!  Sk  ifttL*  or  perhaps  dens; of  ntilli^His  of;  ye&rs 

httlFcenT.iiry  ago.  Ev^n  vvilhns  the  (bn  here  ami  ihore- 

its  of  a sin<rbi  continent,  the  gyolugist  Regard '«n£  o.i'u4  own  eontioenL  for-  :px~ 
uui.d  proceed  with  much  Oautirvn  in  amf«h\  we  hum  through* he  researches  0< 
tempting  to  dmmieUr  the  order  in  which  a multitude  of  w oykevs  ihaf  m ibe  *^»rly 
its  various  part*  vo$e  froth  the  matrix  of  AikT  5t  'VM  a mere 

the.  sea.  The  key  to  this  story  ,(s  found  in  island  — the  harkhooy  xd  tins  future  vnpte 
the  idetitibratixm  of  the  straiit  that;  Are  oynh^was  a grew*  V*  -•  shaped  area  sttr 

tlie  s nr  face  feature  in  each  territory.  If  jotflfd  i n c.  "what  is  now  Hudson  Bay.  uh 
r*»>v or i » a n rocks*  a re  ai  the  surface  :ti  Any  urea  belli-  bp,  perhaps,  Xltrongli  deoada 
g^-c^n  r«^h>Ti/fbr  <exmu)»ie,  rt  ^ ittrfv  :of  a , y% t tiK>re  WncieTit  ptdar  ctnrly 

lliiH  fins  retinal  became  a jarul  sar-i'.ns  iff  nerd,  whose  e^isteuce  is  .on  \y  eoii^cr.t.nmk. 
the  Deentna/j  ag-n- or  iust  afterward.  Rid  To  the  souilnast  an  island  ilmt  is  um? 
n fiinnintn'scxrtokucnuixm  shea  s that  there  { hv  A({ir-t>ruhiek  ’ll.uinilains  and  another 
i*  an  v I ci j n*nt,  of  t meet  ini  ntv  ot>nnt  this,  that  is  now  i lia  Jersey  Ilichhoids.  rose 
due  to  t he  stead y denudation  lha!  all  iaiui  above  tlto  waste  x»f  \\uu:^  ; and  tar  to  t }n*. 
svnfiio^  undergo.  Thn  Devon iatii  meks  south  >.nvt<  I.ed  pi nluMy  u ime  of  islands 
UOty  lie  at  rjie  >urfatv  .simply  lov'anse  iiie  now  rejiresenltvi  by  the  Blue  Rid;re  Moon- 
thousatukv  of  feet  ,<>f  eitrbonifcruus  .strata  tains.  Fair  ait‘  txi  tlie  westward  anotlujr 
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3 i » i • ' «>f  Mauds  fori'Mia/Iowed  »vvMr*  present-  to  all  later  tune  op  t''  the  indent,  accord 
PV'ifU?  harder,  A Kw  nunor  Manila  iu  in£  to  Profeymr  ]>anas  eMmuac,  u* three 
$sb<*  i n tenor  completed  the  urchipidagtK  lx?  fine 

fYoru  this  hare  >koMt>n  tie'  eopiment  Toward  the  .plasm  oi  tins  »-\Vle<>?.'ho  ria 
greoy..  parti if  tUe.  deposit.  iirt? ' Ap^gltoh ton  ^fmndttfd.y  \vm*  slow  ly' 

U'lmi  the  denudation  of  the  orfcuuii  ish  tfplihured  ru  £i*»*:<i  immmhned  hmh.sojme 
itr-U  Mviu eh  mme  towered  mi !^4  perhaps,  wf  them  piohahiv  v<mu  i = * n^r  tlm-e  nr  four 
where*  fu>ly  they  rise  lUmiw n*)$\r»F  f**K.j’;  ypde^uhorb  tb^seicdreH'.  tkmmh  dm  moth 
Uni  y al*u  by  the-  deposit  t;-tf  ;'Htiiine  of  dime  bus  mnee  gnawed  Them  down  n* 
iviM.hi!-  especially  hi  Lh*  int-rit  r sea.,  comparatively  fumy  Iji.muh.-  Tie*  conli 
Which  teamed  with  life.  In  dm  Sihif-hm  nerdal areas  thus  mdargl’d  'wore  peopled 
uir-s  i u vert  el  >vakv.K—  bmeli  iopf)ds  and  >-n  during-  tin*  i'liyuio  .Miwosok:  lime  *v  oh 
nnuls,  pud  cc.jdialo]iod,s—  were  the  done-  mojlirudc^  *>f  si range  cepidlfe  many  of 
niiitif  typos.  Blit  very  early  - -no  one  them  >h  --wc,  Tin.  -waited.  H»n, 

knows  jtiM>  when  — there  cam**  tf;*bM  af  iitrd  Jl*iu>$s 

many  Mran  j;  fn<  tns,  some "of  the.  Party  had  Their ‘ipubj)  of  reptilian  monsters  , 
one-  . ft- dosed,  in  r uHhdike  sh*d Is.  • X*;Hal*  3.hd  mi.  tin’  : air  were  llvihir  reptrW,  some 
yet.  Urge  .spaces  within  the  inti-rmi*  sw*  <>f  wltirir  mcasei-yd  twenty  five  fee { from 
iiaeiuij-  risen  to  rips  surface. <:re:c{  imirshw> ' iip  to  rip  of  ihi  i.r  hat  like  wiii^.  1 hi  ring; 
or  h nests  of  si.i»v,.Mge  types  of  vngyi aUon  dns  ervi | he  KUrm  Keratin  1V(  o.jiitUuivs  «.'im 
grew  **ml  deposited  llnur  Wnmwns  to  form  NUaw  the  y^dcro  border  of  the.  f<HTnin*r 
coal  iw«K  Many  times  ovv*r  fertwU  eor tiim-nl  the  >ha?i*.  were  pevhnps  non 

verd  hM'oied.f.'Ohf.V' «>  ,Mv delivered  hy  tin  loo  fjitr  k ,.md  snlf  to  hepd  into  tumid  t#fh 
r^fil he; outs. of  i ho  Und  >orhe>-.  ,Vil  told.  • folds*1,  ' tor  iheywme  r*  nr  into  great  ii-> 
Xhv  vxnxiv,  :Vf Jhlw  Paleoxoie  peroH]  lehoey  o*at.  of  nylrii  hivuv 

•jgiV'ie  >e'eral  unie.s  in  ihiekin-x,  a .ml  the;  fOiiionO  ri'  Wi.'n  b a re  snl!  m ev'uleuee, 

'•  h ' llieir  f»yiiiata>'5i'  Pjirtsnd.^- 
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along  the  Hudson,  and  such  elevations  as 
Mount  Holyoke  in  western  Massachusetts. 

Still  there  remained  a vast  interior  sea, 
which,  later  on,  in  the  Tertiary  age,  was 
to  be  divided  by  the  slow  uprising  of  the 
land,  which  only  yesterday  — that  is  to 
say,  a million,  or  three  or  five  or  ten  mill- 
ion years  ago — became  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. High  and  erect  these  young  moun- 
tains stand  to  this  day,  their  sharp  angles 
and  rocky  contours  vouching  for  their 
youth,  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
shrunken  forms  of  the  old  Adirondacks, 
Green  Mountains,  and  Appalachians, 
whose  lowered  heads  and  rounded  shoul- 
ders attest  the  weight  of  ages.  In  the  vast 
lakes  which  still  remained  on  either  side 
of  the  Rocky  range,  Tertiary  strata  were 
slowly  formed  to  the  ultimate  depth  of 
two  or  three  miles,  enclosing  here  and 
there  those  vertebrate  remains  which  were 
to  be  exposed  again  to  view  by  denuda- 
tion when  the  land  rose  still  higher,  and 
then,  in  our  own  time,  to  tell  so  wonder- 
ful a story  to  the  paleontologist. 

Finally  the  interior  seas  were  filled, 
and  the  shore  lines  of  the  continent  as- 
sumed nearly  their  present  outline. 

Then  came  the  long  winter  of  the  gla- 
cial epoch  — perhaps  of  a succession  of 
glacial  epochs.  The  ice  sheet  extended 
southward  to  about  the  fortieth  parallel, 
driving  some  animals  before  it,  and  de- 
stroying those  that  were  unable  to  migrate. 
At  its  fulness,  the  great  ice  mass  lay  al- 
most a mile  in  depth  over  New  England, 
as  attested  by  the  scratched  and  polished 
rock  surfaces  and  deposited  erratics  in  the 
White  Mountains.  Such  a mass  presses 
down  with  a weight  of  about  125  tons 
to  the  square  foot,  according  to  Dr.  Croll’s 
estimate.  It  crushed  and  ground  every- 
thing beneath  it  more  or  less,  and  in  some 
regions  planed  off  hilly  surfaces  into 
prairies.  Creeping  slowly  forward,  it  car- 
ried all  manner  of  debris  with  it.  When 
it  melted  away  its  terminal  moraine  built 
up  the  nucleus  of  the  land  masses  now 
known  as  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island; 
other  of  its  deposits  formed  the  “drum- 
lins”  about  Boston  famous  as  Bunker 
and  Breeds  hills;  and  it  left  a long  ir- 
regular line  of  ridges  of  “till  " or  bowlder 
clay  and  scattered  erratics  clear  across 
the  country  at  about  the  latitude  of  New 
York  city. 

As  the  ice  sheet  slowly  receded  it  left 
minor  moraines  all  along  its  course. 
Sometimes  its  deposits  dammed  up  river 


courses  or  inequalities  in  the  surface,  to 
form  the  lakes  which  everywhere  abound 
over  Northern  territories.  Some  glacial- 
ists  even  hold  the  view  first  suggested  by 
Ramsey,  of  the  British  Geological  Survey, 
that  the  great  glacial  sheet  scooped  out 
the  basins  of  many  lakes,  including  the 
system  that  feeds  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
At  all  events,  it  left  traces  of  its  presence 
all  along  the  line  of  its  retreat,  and  its 
remnants  exist  to  this  day  as  mountain 
glaciers  and  the  polar  ice  cap.  Indeed, 
we  live  on  the  border  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch,  for  with  the  closing  of  this  period 
the  long  geologic  past  merges  into  the 
present. 

VI. 

And  the  present,  no  less  than  the  past, 
is  a time  of  change.  That  is  the  thought 
which  James  Hutton  cojnceived  more  than 
a century  ago,  but  which  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors  were  so  very  slow 
to  appreciate.  Now,  however,  it  has  be- 
come axiomatic — one  can  hardly  realize 
that  it  was  ever  doubled.  Every  new 
scientific  truth,  says  Agassiz,  must  pass 
through  three  stages — first,  men  say  it  is 
not  true;  then  they  declare  it  hostile  to 
religion;  finally,  they  assert  that  every 
one  has  known  it  always.  Hutton's  truth 
that  natural  law  is  changeless  and  eternal 
has  reached  this  final  stage.  Nowhere  now 
could  you  find  a scientist  who  would  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  that  text  which  Lyell, 
quoting  from  Playfair's  Illustrations  of 
the  Hut  ton  tan  Theory , printed  on  the 
title-page  of  his  Principles:  “Amid  all 
the  revolutions  of  the  globe  the  economy 
of  Nature  has  been  uniform,  and  her  laws 
are  the  only  things  that  have  resisted  the 
general  movemeut.  The  rivers  and  the 
rocks,  the  seas  and  the  continents,  have 
been  changed  in  all  their  parts;  but  the 
laws  which  direct  those  changes,  and  the 
rules  to  which  they  are  subject,  have  re- 
mained invariably  the  same." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Hutton  and 
Playfair,  and  in  particular  Lyell,  drew 
inferences  from  this  principle  which  the 
modern  physicist  can  by  no  means  ad- 
mit. To  them  it  implied  that  the  changes 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  always 
been  the  same  in  degree  as  well  as  in 
kind,  and  must  so  continue  while  present 
forces  hold  their  sway.  In  other  words, 
they  thought  of  the  world  as  a great  per- 
petual-motion machine.  But  the  modern 
physicist,  given  truer  mechanical  insight 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  conservation  and 
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the  dissipation  of  energy,  will  have  none 
of  that.  Lord  Kelvin,  in  particular,  has 
urged  that  in  the  periods  of  our  earth’s 
infancy  and  adolescence  its  development- 
al changes  must  have  been,  like  those  of 
any  other  infant  organism,  vastly  more 
rapid  and  pronounced  than  those  of  a 
later  day  ; and  to  every  clear  thinker  this 
truth  also  must  now  seem  axiomatic. 

Whoever  thinks  of  the  earth  as  a cool- 
ing globe  can  hardly  doubt  that  its  crust, 
when  thinner,  may  have  heaved  under 
strain  of  the  moon’s  tidal  pull — whether 
or  not  that  body  was  nearer — into  great 
billows,  daily  rising  and  falling,  like  waves 
of  the  present  seas  vastly  magnified. 

Under  stress  of  that  same  lateral  pres- 
sure from  contraction  which  now  pro- 
duces the  slow  depression  of  the  Jersey 
coast,  the  slow  rise  of  Sweden,  the  occa- 
sional belching  of  an  insignificant  vol- 
cano, the  jetting  of  a geyser,  or  the  trem- 
bling  of  an  earthquake,  once  large  areas 
were  rent  in  twain,  and  vast  Hoods  of  lava 
flowed  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface  perhaps  at  a single  jet; 
and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
gigantic  mountains  may  have  heaped  up 
their  contorted  heads  in  cataclysms  as 
spasmodic  as  even  the  most  ardent  ca- 
tastrophist  of  the  elder  day  of  geology 
c«»uld  have  imagined. 

The  atmosphere  of  that  early  day,  filled 
with  vast  volumes  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
other  chemicals  that  have  since  been 
stored  in  beds  of  coal,  limestone,  and 
granites,  may  have  worn  down  the  rocks, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  built  up  organic 


forms  on  the  other,  with  a rapidity  that 
would  now  seem  hardly  conceivable. 

And  yet  while  all  these  anomalous 
things  went  on,  the  same  laws  held  that 
now  are  operative;  and  a true  doctrine  of 
uniformitarianism  would  make  no  un- 
wonted concession  in  conceding  them  all 
— though  most  of  the  embittered  geologi- 
cal controversies  of  the  middle  of  our 
century  were  due  to  the  failure  of  both 
parties  to  realize  that  simple  fact. 

And  as  of  the  past  and  present,  so  of  the 
future.  The  same  forces  will  continue  to 
operate;  and  under  operation  of  these  un- 
changing forces  each  day  will  differ  from 
every  one  that  has  preceded  it*  If  it  be 
true,  as  every  physicist  believes,  that  the 
earth  is  a cooling  globe,  then,  whatever 
its  present  stage  of  refrigeration,  the  time 
must  come  when  its  surface  contour  will 
assume  a rigidity  of  level  not  yet  attained. 
Then,  just  as  surely,  the  slow  action  of 
the  elements  will  continue  to  wear  away 
the  land  surfaces,  particle  by  particle,  and 
transport  them  to  the  ocean,  as  it  does  to- 
day, until,  compensation  no  longer  being 
afforded  by  the  upheaval  of  the  conti- 
nents, the  last  foot  of  dry  land  will  sink 
for  the  last  time  beneath  the  water,  the 
last  mountain -peak  melting  away,  and 
our  globe,  lapsing  like  any  other  organ- 
ism into  its  second  childhood,  will  be  on 
the  surface— as  presumably  it  was  before 
the  first  continent  rose— one  vast  41  waste 
of  waters.”  As  puny  man  conceives  time 
and  things,  an  awful  cycle  will  have 
lapsed;  in  the  sweep  of  the  cosmic  life,  a 
pulse-beat  will  have  throbbed. 


T1IE  CAPTURED  DREAM. 

BY  OCTAVE  THANET. 


SOMERS  rode  slowly  over  the  low  Iowa 
hills,  fitting  an  air  in  his  mind  to 
Andrew  Lang’s  dainty  verses.  Presently, 
being  quite  alone  on  the  country  road,  he 
began  to  sing: 

44  Who  wins  his  love  shall  lose  her; 

Who  loses  her  shall  gain  ; 

For  still  the  spirit  wooes  her, 

A soul  without  a stain  ; 

And  mein’rv  still  pursues  her, 

With  longings  not  in  vain. 

14  lie  loses  her  who  gains  her, 

Who  watches  day  by  day 
The  dust  of  time  that  stains  her, 

The  griefs  that  leave  her  gray, 

The  flesh  that  yet  enchains  her, 

Whose  grace  hath  passed  away. 


11  Oh,  happier  he  who  gains  not 
The  Love  some  seem  to  gain  ; 

The  joy  that  custom  stains  not 
Shall  still  with  him  remain, 

The  loveliness  that  wanes  not, 

The  love  that  ne'er  can  wane. 

“ In  dreams  she  grows  not  older, 

The  land  of  dreams  among, 

Though  all  the  world  wax  colder. 
Though  all  the  songs  be  sung ; 

In  dreams  doth  he  behold  her, 

Still  fair  and  kind  and  young.” 

The  gentle  strain  of  melancholy  and 
baffled  desire  faded  into  silence,  but  the 
young  man’s  thoughts  pursued  it.  A 
memory  of  his  own  that  sometimes  stung 
him,  sometimes  plaintively  caressed  him, 
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stirred  in  his  heart.  “I  am  afraid  you  and  revolt,  for  they  are  all  beastly  pros- 
hit it,  Andy,”  he  muttered,  “and  I should  perous;  and  one  of  the  farmers  lias  offered 
have  found  it  only  a dream  had  I won.”  me  a hundred  dollars  and  my  expenses  to 
At  thirty  Somers  fancied  himself  mighty  come  here  and  make  a pastel  of  his  wife, 
cynical.  He  consorted  with  daring  crit-  And  I have  taken  the  offer,  because  I 
ics,  and  believed  the  worst  both  of  art  and  want  to  pay  my  board  bill  and  buy  a sec- 
of  letters.  He  was  making  campaign  car-  ond-hand  bicycle.  The  chances  are  lie  is 
toons  for  a daily  journal  instead  of  paint-  after  something  likea colored  photograph, 
ing  the  picture  of  the  future;  the  panic  of  something  slick  and  smooth,  and  every 
’93  had  stripped  him  of  his  little  fortune,  hair  painted — oh  Lord!  But  I have  to 
and  his  sweetheart  had  refused  to  marry  have  the  money;  and  I won’t  sign  the 
him.  Therefore  he  said,  incessantly,  in  cursed  thing!  What  does  he  want  it  for, 
the  language  of  Job,  “I  do  well  to  be  though?  I wonder,  did  he  ever  know 
angry.”  The  rubber  tires  revolved  more  love's  young  dream?  Dream?  It's  all  a 
slowly  as  his  eye  turned  from  the  way-  dream — a mirage  of  the  senses  or  the 
side  to  the  smiling  hills.  The  corn  ears  fancy.  Confound  it!  why  need  I be  hark- 
were  sheathed  in  silvery  yellow,  but  ing  back  to  it?  I must  be  near  his  house, 
the  afternoon  sun  jewelled  the  green  House  near  the  corner,  they  said,  where 
pastures,  fresh  as  in  May  (for  rain  had  the  roads  cross— maybe  this  is  it.  Ugh! 
fallen  in  the  morning),  and  maples,  oaks,  how  it  jumps  at  the  eyes!” 
and  elms  blended  exquisite  gradations  of  The  house  before  him  was  yellow, with 
color  and  shade  here  and  there  among  pea  green  blinds;  the  great  barns  were 
the  open  fields.  Long  rows  of  poplars  re-  Indian-red;  and  a white  fence  glittered 
called  France  to  Somers,  and  he  sighed,  in  front  of  an  old-fashioned  garden  ariot 
“These  houses  are  all  comfortable  and  with  scarlet  salvias  and  crimson  coxcomb, 
all  ugly,”  thought  the  artist.  “I  never  Two  men  were  talking,  hidden  to  the 
saw  anything  less  picturesque.  The  life  waist  by  a thicket  of  marigolds,  out  of 
hasn't  even  the  dismal  interest  of  poverty  which  the  sun  struck  orange  spangles. 
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One  of  the  men  smote  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand  with  his  right  fist  as  he  talked — 
not  vehemently,  but  with  a dogged  air. 
His  checked  shirt  and  brown  overalls  were 
as  coarse  and  soiled  as  the  other  man's, 
yet  even  a stranger  could  perceive  that  he 
was  the  master.  There  was  a composure 
about  the  rugged  gray  face,  a look  of 
control  and  care,  that  belongs  to  the 
ruler,  whether  of  large  affairs  or  small. 

He  made  an  end  of  the  talk  by  turning 
on  his  heel,  whereupon  the  other  flung  an 
ugly  word  after  the  sturdy  old  back  and 
slunk  off.  At  the  gate  he  was  joined  by 
a companion.  They  passed  Somers,  who 
caught  a single  sentence:  “Nit.  I told 
you  he  wouldn't  give  no  more.  He's 
close  as  the  bark  of  a tree.” 

Somers  wheeled  by,  up  to  the  gate  and 
the  old  man,  who  was  now  leaning  on  the 
fence.  He  asked  where  Mr.  Gates  lived. 

“Here,”  said  the  old  man,  not  remov- 
ing his  elbows  from  the  fence  bar. 

“And  may  I ask,  are  you  Mr.  Gates?” 
said  Somers,  bringing  his  wheel  to  a halt, 
witli  one  foot  on  the  curb-stone. 

“Yes,  sir.  But  if  you're  the  young 
man  was  round  selling  Mother  Home 
and  Heaven,  and  going  to  call  again  to 
see  if  we  liked  it,  we  don't  want  it;  you 
needn't  git  off.  My  wife  can't  read,  and 
I’m  taking  a Chicago  paper  now,  and  'ain't 
got  any  time.” 

Somers  smiled,  and  dismounted.  “ I'm 
not  selling  anything  but  pictures,”  said 
he,  “ and  I believe  you  want  me  to  make 
one  for  you.” 

“ Are  you  Mr.  Somers?  F.  J.  S.  ?”  cried 
the  farmer,  his  face  lightening  in  a sur- 
prising manner.  “ Well,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you,  sir.  My  wife  said  you’d  come  this 
afternoon,  and  I wouldn't  believe  her: 
I’m  always  caught  when  I don't  believe 
my  wife.  Come  right  in.  Oh,  got  your 
tools  with  you?” 

Somers,  having  released  his  hand  from 
a mighty  grasp,  was  unstrapping  a pack- 
age on  the  under  side  of  his  saddle. 

“I  see.  Handy  little  fixing.  Ever  in 
Iowav  before?” 

“ Never,”  said  Somers. 

“Finest  corn  State  in  the  Union;  and 
second  in  production  of  flax.  And  low- 
est percentage  of  illiteracy.  Hope  they 
treated  you  well  in  town?” 

“ Very  well  indeed,  thank  you.” 

“ Generally  do  treat  strangers  well. 
We  try  to,  anyhow.  What  do  you  think 
of  our  city?” 


“Very  pretty  town.” 

“ I'm  glad  you  like  it.  Say,  can't  you 
stay  overnight  here  and  let  me  drive 
you  round  a little  ? We've  got  some 
of  the  prettiest  brick  pavements  in  the 
country,  and  our  system  of  water-works 
can't  be  beat;  and  the  largest  arsenal  in 
the  world  is  on  the  Islaud — ” 

“You  are  awfully  good,”  protested 
Somers,  deceitfully,  “but  I must  leave 
for  Chicago  to  night  ; I'm  not  a free  man, 
you  know.  The  paper — ” 

“Say!  that  paper  is  smart  enough.  I 
like  it.  I took  it  jest  to  please  my  wife, 
so's  to  have  something  to  read  her  in  the 
evenings,  and  now  I'd  be  lost  without  it. 
The  man  that  writes  them  editorials,  I 
tell  you  he's  sound  on  the  money  ques- 
tion; he  rakes  them  well.  But  I don't 
know  but  the  best  thing  yet  is  your  pic- 
ters.  You  know  that  Columbia?” 

Somers  nodded,  and  put  the  released 
portfolio  under  his  arm,  awaiting  his 
host's  pleasure. 

“ Well,  the  minnit  I saw  that  drawing 
— the  first  one  — I said,  ‘Mother,  if  that 
feller  had  you  to  set  to  him,  he  wouldn't 
have  made  it  much  more  like.’  About  the 
same  height,  too,  only  fatter;  but  so  like 
the  way  she  looked  when  we  was  court- 
ing, ^ give  me  a start.  I've  been  seeking 
somebody  to  paint  a picter  for  me  of  her 
for  a long  spell.  The  minnit  I seen  that, 
I says,  ‘There’s  my  man.’  I drawed  the 
money  out  of  bank  this  morning;  it's  all 
ready.  Guess  you  best  take  your  bike 
along.  Come  right  in  and  set  down,  and 
I'll  git  you  a glass  of  buttermilk  off  the 
ice.  We  churned  to-day.  Paper  says  that 
you  wheelmen  are  great  on  buttermilk.” 

He  guided  Somers  into  the  house,  and 
into  a room  so  dark  that  he  stumbled. 

“ There's  the  sofy ; set  down, '’said  Gates, 
who  seemed  full  of  hospitable  cheer.  “ I'll 
git  a blind  open.  Girl's  gone  to  the  fair, 
and  mother’s  setting  out  on  the  back  piaz- 
za, listening  to  the  noises  on  the  road. 
She's  all  ready.  Make  yourself  to  home. 
Pastel  like  them  picters  on  the  wall's 
what  I want.  My  daughter  done  them.” 
His  tone  changed  on  the  last  sentence, 
but  Somers  did  not  notice  it  ; he  was 
drinking  in  the  details  of  the  room  to 
describe  them  afterwards  to  his  sympa- 
thizing friends  in  Chicago.  He  smiled 
vaguely;  he  said,  “ Yes,  certainly and 
the  host  went  away,  well  coutent. 

“What  a chamber  of  horrors!”  he 
thought;  “and  one  can  see  he  is  proud 
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of  it.”  The  carpet  was  soft  to  the  foot, 
covered  with  a jungle  of  flowers  and 
green  leaves — the  pattern  of  carpet  which 
fashion  leaves  behind  for  disappointed 
salesmen  to  mark  lower  and  lower,  until 
it  shall  be  pushed  into  the  ranks  of  shop- 
worn bargains.  The  cheap  paper  on  the 
walls  was  delicately  tinted,  but  this  boon 
plainly  came  from  the  designers,  and  not 
the  taste  of  the  buyer,  since  there  was  a 
simply  terrible  chair  that  swayed  by  ma- 
chinery, and  had  four  brilliant  hues  of 
plush  to  vex  the  eye,  besides  a paroxysm 
of  embroidery  and  lace,  to  which  was  still 
attached  the  red  ticket  of  a county  fair. 
More  embroidery  figured  on  the  cabinet- 
organ  and  two  tables,  and  another  red 
ticket  peeped  coyly  from  under  the  ornate 
frame  of  a pastel  landscape  displaying 
every  natural  beauty — forest,  mountain, 
sunlit  lake,  and  meadow — at  their  bluest 
and  greenest.  There  were  three  other  pic- 
tures in  the  room — two  very  large  colored 
photographs  of  a lad  of  twelve,  and  of  a 
pretty  girl  who  might  be  sixteen,  in  a 
white  gown,  with  a roll  of  parchment  in 
her  hand  tied  with  a blue  ribbon;  and 
the  photograph  of  a cross  of  flowers. 

The  girl's  dark,  wistful,  timid  eyes  seem- 
ed to  follow  the  young  artist  as  he  walked 
about  the  room.  They  appealed  to  him. 
“Poor  little  girl,”  he  thought,  “to  have 
to  live  here!”  Then  he  heard  a dragging 
footfall,  and  there  entered  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  She  was  a tall  woman  who 
stooped.  Her  hair  was  gray  and  scanty, 
and  so  ill  arranged  on  the  top  of  her  head 
that  the  mournful  tonsure  of  age  showed 
under  the  false  gray  braid.  She  was  thin 
with  the  gaunt  thinness  of  years  and  toil, 
not  the  poetic,  appealing  slenderness  of 
youth.  She  had  attired  herself  for  the 
picture  in  a black  silken  gown,  sparkling 
with  jet  that  tinkled  as  she  moved;  the 
harsh,  black,  bristling  line  at  the  neck 
defined  her  withered  throat  brutally.  Yet 
Somers's  sneer  was  transient.  He  was 
struck  by  two  things  — the  woman  was 
blind ; and  she  had  once  worn  a face  like 
that  of  the  pretty  girl — not  her  face,  but 
a face  like  it.  With  a sensation  of  pity, 
he  recalled  Andrew  Lang  s verses;  inaud- 
ibly,  while  she  greeted  him,  he  was  re- 
peating: 

44  Who  watches  day  bv  day 

The  dust  of  time  that  stains  her, 

The  griefs  that  leave  her  gray, 

The  flesh  that  still  enchains  her, 

Whose  grace  hath  passed  away.” 


Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  came 
straight  towards  him,  holding  out  her 
hand.  It  was  her  left  hand  that  was  ex- 
tended; her  right  closed  over  the  top  of 
a cane,  and  this  added  to  the  impression 
of  decrepitude  conveyed  by  her  whole 
presence.  She  spoke  in  a gentle,  monot- 
onous, pleasant  voice.  “I  guess  this  is 
Mr.  Somers,  the  artist.  I feel — we  feel 
very  glad  to  have  the  honor  of  meeting 
you,  sir.” 

No  one  had  ever  felt  honored  to  meet 
Somers  before.  He  thought  how  much 
refinement  and  sadness  were  in  a blind 
woman's  face.  In  his  most  deferential 
manner  he  proffered  her  a chair.  “I 
presume  I am  to  paint  you,  madam?”  he 
said. 

She  blushed  faintly.  “Ain't  it  redic- 
ulous?”  she  apologized.  “But  Mr.  Gates 
will  have  it.  He  has  been  at  me  to 
have  somebody  paint  a picture  of  me 
ever  since  I had  my  photograph  taken. 
It  was  a big  picture,  and  most  folks  said 
it  was  real  good,  though  not  flattering; 
but  he  wouldn't  hang  it.  He  took  it  off, 
and  I don’t  know  what  lie  did  do  to  it. 

4 1 want  a real  artist  to  paint  you,  mo- 
ther,’ he  said.  I guess  if  Kitty  had  lived 
she'd  have  suited  him,  though  she  was  all 
for  landscape;  never  did  much  figures. 
You  noticed  her  work  in  this  room,  ’ain't 
you? — on  the  table  and  chair  and  organ 
— art  needle-work.  Kitty  could  do  any- 
thing. She  took  six  prizes  at  the  county 
fair;  two  of  ’em  come  in  after  she  was 
in  her  last  sickness.  She  was  so  pleased 
she  had  the  picture  — that's  the  picture 
right  above  the  sofy;  it's  a pastel— and 
the  tidy — I mean  the  art  needle  work — 
put  on  her  bed,  and  she  looked  at  them 
the  longest  while.  Her  pa  would  never 
let  the  tickets  be  took  off.”  She  reached 
forth  her  hand  to  the  chair  near  her  and 
felt  the  ticket,  stroking  it  absently,  her 
chin  quivering  a little,  while  her  lips 
smiled.  44  Mr.  Gates  was  thinking,”  she 
said,  “that  maybe  you'd  paint  a head  of 
me  — pastel  like  that  landscape  — that's 
why  he  likes  pastel  so.  And  he  was 
thinking  if — if  maybe — my  eyes  was  jest 
like  Kitty's  when  we  were  married  — if 
you  would  put  in  eyes,  he  would  be  aw- 
ful much  obliged,  and  be  willing  to  pay 
extra,  if  necessary.  Would  it  be  hard?” 

Somers  dissembled  a great  dismay. 
“Certainly  not,”  said  he,  rather  dryly; 
and  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  at  the 
sensitive  flutter  in  the  old  features. 
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ing,  your  feet  and  your  heart  feel  so  light. 
But  they  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  need 
each  other.  It’s  when  folks  suffer  to- 
gether that  they  find  out  what  loving  is. 
I never  knew  what  I felt  towards  my 
husband  till  I lost  my  first  baby;  and  I’d 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  there’d  be  no 
cradle  to  rock  — and  he’d  comfort  me. 
Do  you  see  that  picture  under  the  photo- 
graph of  the  cross?” 

“ He’s  a pretty  boy,”  said  Somers. 

“Yes,  sir.  He  was  drownded  in  the 
river.  A lot  of  boys  in  playing,  you 
know,  and  one  got  too  far,  and  Eddy, 
he  swum  out  to  help  him.  And  he 
dumb  up  on  Eddy,  and  the  man  on  shore 
didn’t  git  there  in  time.  He  was  a real 
good  boy,  and  liked  to  play  home  with 
me  ’most  as  well  as  with  the  boys;  and 
he’d  tell  me  the  things  he  was  going  to 
get  me.  He  was  the  greatest  hand  to 
make  up  stories  of  what  he  would  do. 
But  only  in  fun;  he  never  told  us  a lie 
in  his  life — and  it  come  hard  sometimes 
for  him  to  own  up,  for  he  was  mis chiev- 
ous.  Father  was  proud  as  he  could  be 
of  him,  though  he  wouldn’t  let  on.  He 
was  real  bright,  too;  second  in  his  class. 
I always  felt  he  ought  to  have  been  head, 
but  teacher  said  behavior  counted  too, 
and  Eddy  was  mischievous.  That  cross 
was  what  his  schoolmates  sent ; and  teach- 
er she  cried  when  she  told  me  how  hard 
Eddy  was  trying  to  remember  and  mind 
and  win  the  prize,  to  please  his  pa.  Fa- 
ther and  I went  through  that  together. 
And  we  had  to  change  all  the  things  we 
used  to  talk  of  together,  because  Eddy 
was  always  in  them;  and  we  had  to  try 
not  to  let  each  other  see  how  our  hearts 
were  breaking,  and  not  shudder  Kitty’s 
life  by  letting  her  see  how  we  missed 
him.  Only  once  father  broke  down;  it 
was  when  he  give  Kitty  Eddy’s  colt.” 
She  stopped,  for  she  could  not  go  on. 

“ Don't— don’t  distress  yourself,”  Som- 
ers begged,  lamely.  His  cheeks  were  hot. 

“It  don’t  distress  me,”  she  answered, 

4 ‘only  jest  for  the  m innit;  I’m  always 
thinking  of  Eddy,  and  of  Kitty  too.  Some- 
times I think  it  was  harder  for  father 
when  his  girl  went  than  anything  else. 
And  then  my  blindness  and  my  rheuma- 
tism come;  and  it  seemed  like  he  was 
trying  to  make  up  to  me  for  the  daughter 
and  the  son  I’d  lost,  and  be  all  to  once  to 
me.  He  has  been,  too.  And  do  you  think 
that  two  old  people  that  have  grown  old 
together,  like  us,  and  have  been  through 
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losses  like  that — do  you  think  they  ’ain’t 
drawed  closer  and  kinder  arid  tenderer  to 
each  other,  like  the  Lord  to  His  Church? 
Why,  I’m  plain  and  old  and  blind  and 
crooked— but  he  don't  know  it.  Now,  do 
you  understand?” 

“Yes,”  said  Somers,  “I  understand.” 

“And  you’ll  please  excuse  me  for  speak- 
ing so  free;  it  wras  only  so  father's  feel- 
ings shouldn’t  git  hurt  by  noticing  may- 
be a look  like  you  wanted  to  laugh.” 

“God  knows  I don’t  want  to  laugh/’ 
Somers  burst  in.  “ But  I'm  glad  you  spoke. 
It — it  will  be  a better  picture.  Now  may 
I ask  you  something?  I want  you  to  let 
me  dress  you — I mean  put  something 
about  your  neck,  soft  and  white;  and 
then  I want  to  make  two  sketches  of  you — 
one,  as  Mr.  Gates  wishes,  the  head  alone; 
the  other,  of  you  sitting  in  the  rustic  chair 
outside.” 

“But” — she  looked  troubled — “ it  wTill 
be  so  expensive;  and  I know  it  will  be 
foolish.  If  you’d  jest  the  same — ” 

“ But  I shouldn’t;  I want  to  do  it.  And 
it  will  not  cost  you  anything.  A hun- 
dred dollars  will  repay  me  well  enough. 
I wish — I truly  wish  I could  afford  to  do 
it  all  for  nothing.” 

She  gasped.  “ A hundred  dollars!  Oh, 
it  ain’t  right ! That  was  why  he  wouldn’t 
buy  the  new  buggy.  And  jest  for  a pic- 
ture of  me.”  But  suddenly  she  flushed 
like  a girl  and  smiled. 

At  this  instant  the  old  man,  immacu- 
late in  his  heavy  black  suit  and  glossy 
white  shirt,  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
bearing  a tray. 

“ Father,”  said  the  old  wife,  “do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  are  going  to  pay  a 
hundred  dollars  jest  for  a picture  of  met" 

“Well,  mother,  you  know  there’s  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool,”  lie  replied, jocosely ; 
but  when  the  old  wife  turned  her  sight- 
less face  towards  the  old  husband’s  voice 
and  he  looked  at  her,  Somers  bowed  his 
head. 

He  spent  the  afternoon  over  his  sketch- 
es. Riding  away  in  the  twilight,  he  knew 
that  he  had  done  better  work  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life,  slight  as  its  form 
might  be;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  think- 
ing of  his  work,  he  was  not  thinking  of 
himself  at  all.  He  was  trying  to  shape 
his  own  vague  perception  that  the  show 
of  dainty  thinking  and  the  pomp  of  re- 
finement are  in  truth  amiable  and  lovely 
things,  yet  are  they  no  more  than  the 
husks  of  life;  not  only  under  them,  but 
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under  ungracious  and  sordid  conditions, 
may  be  the  human  semblance  of  that 
“ beauty  most  ancient,  beauty  most  new,” 
that  the  old  saint  found  too  late.  He  felt 
the  elusive  presence  of  something  in  love 
higher  than  his  youthful  dream;  stronger 
than  passion,  fairer  than  delight.  To  this 
commonplace  man  and  woman  had  come 
the  deepest  gift  of  life. 


“ A dream?”  he  murmured  ; “ yes,  per 
haps;  but  he  has  captured  it."  And  he 
sang: 

“In  dreams  she  grows  not  older. 

The  land  of  dreams  among, 

Though  all  the  world  wax  colder, 

Though  all  the  songs  he  sung; 

In  dreams  shall  he  hohold  her, 

Still  fair  and  kind  and  young.” 


ENGLISH  COUNTRY-HOUSE  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  SMALLEY. 


THE  American  who  has  visited  Eng- 
land under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cook 
— or,  which  is  better,  under  his  own — 
who  has  seen  the  cathedrals,  the  lakes, 
the  great  towns,  London,  Parliament,  the 
museums,  the  universities,  and  other  sides 
of  this  myriad-sided  life,  is  likely  to  think 
that  he  has  seen  England.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, he  has  found  his  way  into  some  one 
or  other  of  the  many  coteries  which  to- 
gether compose  what  is  called  London 
society,  or  perchance  has  been  presented 
at  court,  he  may  well  enough  persuade 
himself  that  he  has  touched  the  centre  of 
her  social  life,  and  seen  the  English  at 
home,  and  acquired  a knowledge  of  their 
real  home  life.  Yet  in  both  cases  he 
would  be  mistaken.  He  would  have  ac- 
quired a great  deal  of  useful  knowledge; 
his  experiences  would  have  been  delight- 
ful; he  would,  perhaps,  know  more  of 
England  in  some  respects  than  many  an 
Englishman  of  the  cultivated  classes  ever 
learned.  I will  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  he  has  met  some  of  the  best  English 
men  and  English  women  otherwise  than 
in  the  crush  of  a drawing-room;  dined 
with  them  and  talked  with  them,  and  so 
by  degrees  become  sensible  to  the  charm  of 
that  intercourse  which  London  at  its  best 
has  to  offer.  It  has  still  to  be  said  that 
he  has  something  yet  to  learn  of  what  is 
most  characteristic  and  most  delightful  in 
English  life,  and  that  this  will  never  dis- 
close itself  to  him  till  lie  has  visited,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  often,  in  English  or 
Scottish  country  houses. 

I will  not  pretend  that  this  side  of  Eng- 
lish life  can  be  adequately  described.  I 
do  not  think  it  ever  has  been.  It  would 
need  a volume  to  itself.  Here  and  there, 
scattered  through  many  volumes,  are 
glimpses  of  it,  as  if  a corner  of  the  cur- 
tain had  been  drawn  aside,  but  a corner 


only.  I know  of  no  writer  who  lias 
treated  the  subject  other  than  incident- 
ally, interesting  and  curious  as  it  is,  and 
curious  as  the  travelled  and  untravelled 
American  often  shows  himself  about  it. 
In  earlier  days  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  was  sup- 
posed to  know  something  of  the  matter, 
but  very  little  is  to  be  gathered  from  his 
book.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  bis  Letter's, 
can  hardly  be  called  an  authority.  Long- 
fellow rather  avoided  the  topic.  Haw- 
thorne, admirable  as  Our  Old  Home  is 
in  many  points,  was  in  the  mood  of  car- 
icature. Emerson,  whose  English  Traits 
remains  the  most  penetrating  and  lumi- 
nous account  of  what  is  vital  in  England, 
has  less  to  say  ort  this  than  on  other  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Grant  White's  England  With- 
out and  Within  will  explain  to  you  how 
his  host's  servant  turned  his  socks  inside 
out,  and  lie  has  described  with  precision 
the  ornamentation  of  the  hot-water  cans 
with  coronets.  Mr. Rush’s  is  a hook  rather 
of  indiscretions  than  of  illuminations.  A 
good  deal  may  he  learned  from  Mr.  Mot- 
ley’s published  letters.  He,  like  Mr.  Sum- 
ner and  Mr.  Lowell,  knew  England,  and 
was  a welcome  guest.  Mr.  Sumners  let- 
ters. so  far  as  they  have  been  published 
in  Mr.  Pierce's  biography,  give  details 
rather  than  pictures.  Mr.  Lowell's  most 
intimate  sketches  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  every  word  in  such  letters  as 
Professor  Norton  does  give  is  descriptive. 
He  knew  these  charming  interiors  as  well 
as  anybody.  On  the  whole,  there  is  prob- 
ably nothing  which  throws  more  light 
on  them  than  those  parts  of  Mr.  Henry 
James’s  novels  where  the  country  house 
is  the  theatre  in  which  his  characters 
move.  Like  Mr.  Lowell,  his  acquaintance 
with  tli is  form  of  life  is  wide,  and  a novel 
leaves  him  free  to  use  the  results  of  it. 
He  knows  not  only  the  things  the  Eng 
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lish  in  these  circumstances  do  and  say, 
but  also — and  the  knowledge  is  at  least 
as  important  as  the  other — what  they  do 
not  say  or  do.  You  will  recall  the  scene 
in  which  the  son  makes  that  or  a similar 
remark  to  his  American  father  long  resi- 
dent in  England.  There  is  no  truer  touch 
among  thousands  of  true  ones. 

The  English  themselves  seldom  excel 
in  the  kind  of  literature  in  which  this 
form  of  existence  is  reproduced.  Thack- 
eray did  — some  of  the  most  admirable 
pages  of  that  incomparable  master  are 
social.  In  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  David 
Orieve  may  be  found  descriptions  of  two 
houses  so  judiciously  confused  that  it  is 
impossible  to  accuse  her  of  opening  the 
doors  of  either  to  the  public.  There  are 
excellent  scenes  also  in  an  author  now 
undeservedly  neglected,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope, for  whose  photographic  studies  of 
his  time  posterity  will  be  grateful.  It  is 
of  little  use  turning  to  the  French,  wheth- 
er ancient  or  modern.  Voltaire’s  Letters 
tell  you  little  or  nothing;  Heine  nothing. 
Esquiros,  whose  book  is  of  value,  dealt 
with  higher  matters,  and  in  Louis  Blanc’s 
ten  volumes  on  England  the  social  stud- 
ies are  socialistic.  Taine,  in  his  Notes 
sur  Angleterre , touches  all  points,  and 
you  will  find  him  in  admiring  ecstasy 
over  the  arrangements  of  his  bedroom  and 
the  number  of  clean  towels  supplied  to 
him.  But  that  is  not  very  informing; 
still  less  so  is  M.  de  St.-Genest’s  narrative 
of  the  stratagems  by  which  he  pretended 
to  take  a bath  and  did  not.  The  truth  is 
that  the  subject  is  a very  delicate  one  to 
handle.  If  you  do  it  with  fulness,  you 
may  violate  some  of  those  unwritten  and 
therefore  stringent  obligations  which  hos- 
pitality imposes.  If  you  do  it  meagrely, 
you  will  probably  omit  almost  everything 
your  reader  wants  to  know.  One  can 
but  try  to  steer  between  these  two  courses. 
The  experiment  is  worth  making,  because 
English  hospitality  is  unique. 

England  is  the  country  of  country 
houses.  Nowhere  else  is  there  quite  the 
same  apparatus  for  entertainment;  per- 
haps nowhere  else,  except  in  America,  are 
there  quite  such  open  hearts.  You  may 
visit  a great  nobleman  in  Hungary,  who 
will  give  you  shooting  on  a great  scale, 
and  lodge  you  in  an  immense  castle  of 
which  the  domestic  arrangements  seem 
to  have  been  settled  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
France  may  offer  you,  in  one  or  another 
of  her  chateaus,  a refined  and  sometimes 


brilliant  example  of  French  life,  but  the 
examples  are  comparatively  infrequent, 
and  you  are  apt  to  feel  that  a special  ef- 
fort is  made.  What  attracts  you  most  of 
all  in  an  English  house  is  that  you  are  at 
home;  a guest  in  the  midst  of  a family 
circle;  the  ordering  of  the  household  just 
what  it  would  be  if  you  were  not  there. 
You  fit  into  this  complicated  yet  almost 
always  smoothly  working  machine.  You 
become  for  the  time  being  a part  of  the 
establishment.  There  are  certain  rules 
to  which  you  will  conform.  They  vary 
in  different  houses.  If  it  is  your  first 
visit  you  will  find  them  out  yourself  or 
ask  a friend  or  a servant.  Tact  and  your 
eyes  open  are  two  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  success  if  you  care  to  repeat  your 
visit.  There  is  a story  of  a certain  guest 
at  Strath fieldsaye,  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  consulted  Mr. 
George  Payne  on  the  often  doubtful  point 
of  how  much  to  give  the  gamekeeper. 

“ If  I were  you,”  said  Payne,  “ I should 
give  him  nothing.” 

“ But  do  you  give  nothing?” 

“Oh,  I shall  give  him  a five -pound 
note!  But  then  I shall  be  asked  here 
again,  and  you  never  will.” 

I have  somewhat  rashly  approached  the 
burning  question  of  tips  at  the  beginning, 
whereas  it  belongs  at  the  end ; but  I pass 
on.  This  unlucky  guest  had  simply  failed 
to  make  himself  acceptable  or  interesting, 
or  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  general 
fund  of  good  feeling  or  good  society  or 
good-fellowship.  The  penalty  of  his  fail- 
ure was  being  dropped.  He  was  a novice. 
If  he  had  been  an  old  hand  and  his  position 
secure,  he  might  have  committed  worse 
crimes  and  yet  escaped.  But  even  the 
old  hand  must  not  presume  too  much. 
The  old  hand  would  at  least  have  known 
how  far  he  could  go,  and  would  have  tak- 
en good  care  not  to  go  beyond.  Men  may 
do  or  say  very  daring  things  if  they  are 
done  or  said  in  the  right  way.  In  a cer- 
tain Scotch  house  there  was  among  the 
guests,  many  years  ago,  a foreigner  who 
went  out  partridge-shooting  with  the  rest. 
He  was  rather  a good  shot,  very  keen,  and 
unduly  ambitious,  with  the  result  that  he 
continually  got  ahead  of  the  line  and 
brought  down  other  men’s  birds.  They 
bore  it  stoically  for  a time,  but  finally  one 
of  them  turned  to  the  offender  and  said, 
gravely,  “Mr.  A.,  this  is  not  a walking- 
match.”  It  was  severe  but  sufficient,  and 
said  in  a way  which  made  it  impossible 
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for  A.  either  to  take  offence  or  neglect 
the  rebuke.  The  whole  party  were  grate- 
ful to  the  speaker,  who  was  thought  to 
have  shown  not  only  tact  but  courage. 

Rather  early  in  my  English  life  I came 
to  know  a lady  of  great  social  celebrity, 
who  had  a reputation  for  spending  the 
whole  interval  between  the  end  of  one 
London  season  and  the  beginning  of  an- 
other in  her  friends’  houses  in  the  coun- 
try. She  knew  all  the  best  people,  she 
was  everywhere  a favorite,  her  company 
was  sought;  there  was  seldom  or  never  a 
vacant  date  on  her  visiting-list.  I refer 
to  her  as  an  instance  of  those  qualities 
which  insure  social  success.  She  seldom 
read,  she  had  no  literature  whatever,  lit- 
tle or  no  general  knowledge,  no  real  in- 
terest in  art,  no  mental  range,  no  accom- 
plishments in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  no  political  influence.and  not  much 
money.  Rank  she  had,  and  a perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  gossip  of  society 
and  with  all  the  people  who  compose  it, 
and  could  tell  you  instantly  whether  Lady 
Sophia  Smith  was  first  cousin  to  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  or  only  first  cousin  once 
removed.  On  her  own  ground  she  was  an 
oracle;  off  it  she  was  helpless.  She  had, 
however,  character,  which  is  more  than 
any  tli  i n g else — great  force  of  character  and 
something  which,  if  not  exactly  charm, 
produced  nearly  the  same  effect.  In  a 
word,  everybody  liked  her,  and  her  spirits 
were  unfailing.  She  knew  also  the  exact 
thing  to  be  said  to  each  person  of  the 
company,  and  the  right  moment  to  say  it, 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  said.  In  any  com- 
pany she  was  at  home.  If  the  conversa- 
tion went  beyond  her — to  tell  the  truth, 
it  seldom  did— she  knew  how  to  be  silent, 
and  as  much  at  her  ease  as  if  she  were 
talking;  in  itself  a difficult  art.  I do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  her  limitations  were  a 
source,  ora  main  source,  of  her  social  pop- 
ularity. They  were  perhaps  one  source, 
because  people  who  themselves  do  not 
stray  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  easy 
chat  on  current  topics  like  sometimes  to 
he  sure  that  their  neighbors  are  no  more 
adventurous  than  themselves.  She  was 
safe,  and  they  themselves  felt  safe  against 
any  demand  on  their  mental  resources. 

Still,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  she 
won  her  social  ascendency  in  spite  of  her 
limitations,  and  not  because  of  them.  It 
was  the  positive  and  not  the  negative 
qualities  which  prevailed.  If  I have  not 
dwelt  too  much  on  the  negative,  I present 


her  to  you  as  a type  of  the  person  to  whom 
country-house  life  has  offered  a career; 
as  a pattern  to  copy,  if  your  ambition  lie 
in  that  direction ; as  an  individuality 
whose  immense  social  vogue  illuminates 
the  interiors  which  she  frequents  and 
make  the  secret  of  the  country  house 
more  intelligible  to  the  novice  than  al- 
most any  other  one  celebrity  of  whom  I 
can  think.  I cannot  do  better  than  to  re- 
peat what  I have  often  heard  her  lay  down 
as  the  maxim  most  essential  to  success  in 
the  existence  she  led.  It  was,  “Never 
take  a liberty.”  It  may  seem  superfluous. 
It  is  not  superfluous,  because  the  very 
freedom  and  friendliness  which  surround 
you,  the  atmosphere  of  ease  and  equality 
and  indifference  which  you  breathe,  may 
well  tempt  the  unwary  or  the  inexpe- 
rienced to  take  liberties,  and  the  foreign- 
er most  of  all.  An  Englishman  born  and 
bred,  and  used  to  this  form  of  intercourse 
from  his  youth  upward,  would  make  no 
such  mistake.  The  American  not  used 
to  it,  though  equally  well  bred,  easily 
might.  Nor  will  you  appreciate  the  full 
significance  either  of  the  maxim  or  of 
its  author  until  you  hear  the  comment 
which  came  from  one  of  her  intimate 
friends,  in  whose  hearing  it  was  repeated : 
“It  is  a good  rule,  but  I know  nobody 
who  violates  it  so  often  and  so  frequently 

as  B herself.”  That  is  but  another 

way  of  saying  that  she  knew  just  how  far 
she  could  transgress.  The  rule  was  for 
those  whose  position  was  not  established. 
For  them  it  was  golden.  For  her.  with 
forty  years  of  unchallenged  popularity 
behind  her,  it  was  a rule  to  be  broken 
when  circumstances  required,  and  some- 
times when  they  did  not.  To  the  last  she 
was  not  above  learning,  or  above  owning 
to  a mistake  if  she  made  one.  Staying 
once  at  a house  where  she  was  expected, 
I was  shown  a telegram  from  her,  naming 
the  day  and  hour  of  her  arrival,  and  ask- 
ing that  a closed  carriage  might  be  sent 
to  the  station  to  meet  her,  and  an  omni- 
bus for  the  servants  and  luggage.  The 
station  was  nine  miles  distant,  in  a town 
where  cabs  were  abundant.  The  roads 
were  hard,  and  her  host  a man  solicitous 
about  the  legs  of  his  horses.  He  sent  the 
carriage  and  omnibus,  but  I think  his 
guest  in  some  way  perceived  that  her  re- 
quest was  thought  to  be  slightly  unreason- 
able. The  house  wa s not  one  of  those 
where  she  had  visited  often.  From  the 
moment  of  her  discovery,  if  discovery  it 
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were,  her  circumspection  was  a thing  to 
study.  She  walked  as  among  egg-shells. 
She  laid  herself  out  to  please.  We  were 
sitting  together  one  afternoon  in  the 
drawing-room.  “ Do  you  think,”  she 
queried — “do  you  think,  if  you  rang  the 
bell,  and  I asked  to  have  my  maid  sent  to 
me,  we  should  be  taking  a liberty?”  That 
was  the  only  allusion  she  made  to  her 
misfortune,  but  it  was  sufficient.  I told 
my  host  of  this  expression  of  humility. 
“She  shall  have  every  horse  in  the  stable 
if  she  likes,”  was  his  answer.  He  was  far 
more  distressed  than  she  was. 

Complaints  used  to  be  heard  in  times 
past  that  Englishmen — some  few  of  them 
— who  had  been  well  received  in  Amer- 
ica had  treated  their  American  hosts  cold- 
ly in  England.  There  may  have  been 
such  cases.  The  best  society  is  not  per- 
fect, nor  always  entirely  free  from  black 
sheep.  But  my  conjecture  would  be  that 
in  most  cases  there  had  been  a misunder- 
standing or  misapprehension,  and  that 
this  misapprehension  was  on  the  part  of 
the  American.  One  of  these  complaints 
was  made  to  me,  the  maker  an  American 
of  such  a position  that  it  seemed  most  un- 
likely he  should  incur  a slight.  “ When 
A.  was  in  America  he  staid  with  me  on 
the  Hudson.  I gave  him  dinners  in  New 
York,  and  letters  to  friends  who  did  every- 
thing for  him.  I called  on  him  here  by 
his  request.  He  has  not  offered  me  so 
much  as  a cup  of  tea,  nor  sent  me  an  in- 
vitation of  any  kind.”  I suggested  that 
it  was  already  the  end  of  the  London  sea- 
son, that  I knew  that  A.  was  leaving 
town  and  his  town  house  closed,  and  I 
asked  my  irate  friend  whether  he  had  not 
been  asked  to  visit  A.  in  Scotland. 

“Asked?  No,  not  asked.  He  just  said, 
casually,  he  hoped  I would  let  him  know 
when  I was  coming  to  Scotland.  You 
don't  call  that  an  invitation ?” 

Nevertheless,  that  is  precisely  what  it 
was  meant  to  be,  and  was.  It  is  the 
English  way.  The  Englishman,  I ex- 
plained as  delicately  as  I knew  how,  nev- 
er says  a thing  lie  does  not  mean,  never 
emphasizes,  often  says  less  than  he  means, 
is  never  elaborate,  not  often  ceremonious. 
“He  said  to  you  exactly  what  he  would 
have  said  to  an  intimate  friend.  He  does 
not  make  allowance  for  your  un acquaint- 
ance with  English  customs.  He  wants 
you  to  come,  and  if  you  do  not,  he  will 
not  understand  why.  Country-house  life 
in  Scotland  is  on  easier  terms  than  in 


England.  You  do  not  shoot,  and  there- 
fore you  are  not  asked  to  make  one  of  a 
shooting-party  for  a fixed  date.  You  are 
treated  not  as  a gun,  but  as  a friend.  Pro- 
pose yourself  whenever  it  is  convenient, 
and  you  will  be  welcomed.”  I had  used 
an  unlucky  phrase.  “Propose  myself? 
Do  you  think  I am  going  to  ask  A.  to  re- 
ceive me  as  a guest?”  Again  I had  to  ex- 
plain. The  phrase,  though  not  perhaps 
very  elegant,  is  conventional.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  one  which  my  high- 
spirited  countryman,  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  like  the  better  for  his  high 
spirit,  had  resented.  It  is  perhaps  rather 
more  common,  or  is  used  to  supplement 
the  other.  If  you  say  you  are  going  to  Scot- 
land, the  rejoinder  is,  “Will  you  propose 
yourself  to  us?”  For  the  convenience  of 
both  parties  a fixed  date  is  avoided,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  both  a date  is 
named  by  the  arriving  guest  a little  later, 
and  not  long  before  his  visit.  If  ii  prove 
inconvenient,  the  answer  is,  “We  are  full 
on  that  date.  Can  you  come  a week 
later?”  In  this  way  visits  are  dovetailed 
into  each  other;  the  host  keeps  his  house 
full,  and  the  guest  arranges  his  route,  or, 
as  the  phrase  is,  his  round  of  visits,  to 
suit  himself.  All  this  is  perfectly  under- 
stood in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
American  on  his  first  trip  abroad  did  not 
understand  it.  He  did  not  seem  to  like  it 
even  after  it  had  been  explained  to  him. 
He  made  his  visit,  nevertheless,  proposed 
himself,  got  a cordial  letter  “ delighted  to 
see  you,”  went,  staid  ten  days,  and  wrote 
me  that  nothing  could  be  more  charming 
than  his  reception,  and  that  A.  and  all  his 
family  had  treated  him  as  an  old  friend. 
Of  course ! That  is  what  they  meant  from 
the  beginning. 

This  English  reserve  of  manner  and 
speech  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  English,  and  you 
must  take  the  English  as  you  find  them. 
No  missionary  effort  to  make  them  over 
into  the  similitude  of  Americans  or  others 
will  be  of  the  least  avail.  They  are  gen- 
uine, simple,  convinced,  and  entirely  sin- 
cere. We  are  quite  entitled  to  think  that 
the  American  way  is  best,  and  that  an 
invitation  ought  to  be  expressed  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  ceremonies  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, or  that  a host’s  manner  ought  to 
be  demonstrative  and  pressing.  But  you 
will  not  convert  the  English  to  that  view, 
and  the  plain  alternative  before  you  is  to 
take  them  as  they  are  or  leave  them  alone. 
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Of  ceremony  there  is,  in  truth,  very  lit- 
tle. I have  known  Americans  arrive  at 
a house  in  the  middle  * of  the  afternoon 
when  host  and  hostess  and  all  the  guests 
were  out  shooting  or  driving.  The  arriv- 
ing Americans  thought  they  were  being 
treated  unceremoniously,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  resent  it.  I asked  them  whether 
they  really  thought  that  the  day’s  plans 
for  a score  of  guests  ought  to  have  been 
upset  in  order  that  the  host  should  meet 
them  at  his  front  door  as  they  drove 
up.  That  was  a new  point  of  view  to 
them.  And  I finally  pacified  them  by 
relating  what  had  befallen  me  early  in 
my  English  experiences,  which  I will  re- 
peat here.  An  English  friend,  whom  I 
met  by  chance  in  London  on  Friday, 
asked  me  to  come  to  his  house  in  the 
country  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  I was 
engaged  Saturday  evening,  and  arranged 
to  come  Sunday  morning  instead.  Ar- 
riving at  eleven  o’clock,  I was  shown  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  sat  a lady  whom 
I had  never  seen,  but  whom  I guessed  to 
be  my  friend’s  wife.  Of  him  there  was 
no  sign.  We  talked  for  a while,  then 
went  out  for  a walk.  My  host  came  in 
just  before  luncheon,  one  or  two  other 
guests  with  him.  This  lady  told  me  long 
afterward  that  she  no  more  knew  me  than 
I her;  that  her  husband  had  told  her  a 
man  was  coming  down  that  morning,  but 
did  not  say  who,  and  she  took  for  granted 
it  was  some  one  whom  she  knew;  that 
when  the  servant  announced  me  she  did 
not  hear  the  name,  and  thus  it  was  that 
we  spent  the  morning  together,  neither 
sure  of  the  other’s  identity.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a long  friendship.  It  is  also 
a very  good  illustration  of  the  easy  way 
in  which  formalities  are  dispensed  with 
in  an  English  country  house. 

I have  no  ambition  to  write  a hand- 
book on  country-house  life,  but  a hint  or 
two  may  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  to 
take  the  first  plunge.  Now,  I imagine, 
there  is  no  need  to  say  anything  about 
dress.  The  American  who  used  to  ex- 
plore the  beauties  of  rural  England  in  a 
silk  hat  and  frock-coat  is  extinct,  or  near- 
ly so.  The  shooting  suit  or  travelling 
suit  or  business  suit  is  your  only  wear 
during  the  day,  save  on  solemn  occa- 
sions— when,  for  example,  royalty  comes 
to  luncheon,  or  you  drive  in  to  some  pub- 
lic meeting  in  a neighboring  town.  There 
are  houses  where  men  come  down  to  tea 
at  five  o’clock  in  a silk  jacket  and  trou- 


sers; others  where  they  do  not.  In  all 
houses  and  all  circumstances  all  men 
dress  for  dinner;  as  a rule,  full  evening 
dress;  but  if  it  be  a shooting-lodge  in  the 
Highlands,  or  a party  of  men  only,  the 
usual  costume  is  a black  dining-jacket, 
black  dress  waistcoat  and  trousers,  and 
black  tie.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  are  a 
law  unto  themselves;  but  it  may  not  be 
rash  to  say  that  tailor-made  gowns  are 
worn  out  doors,  and  in-doors  every  kind 
of  dress,  and  as  many  different  dresses  as 
their  trunks  will  hold,  and  dinner  dress 
for  the  evening.  Tea  gowns  at  five 
o’clock,  and,  in  a small  party  or  in  the 
Highlands,  not  infrequently  tea  gowns  at 
dinner.  A young  American  lady  has 
been  known  to  base  her  confidence  in  her 
social  acceptability — for  which  there  were 
many  better  reasons — on  the  ground  that 
nobody  could  arrive  at  a house  in  the 
country  with  more  trunks  than  she  had. 
She  was  certainly  right  as  to  the  fact; 
her  inference  was  one  of  those  audacities 
on  which  only  the  young  and  delightful 
American  girl  may  safely  venture.  An 
American  lady  lias  perhaps  a more  rigid 
sense  of  duty  with  respect  to  dress  than 
her  English  cousin,  and  is  more  solicitous 
about  variety  and  freshness,  and  more 
reluctant  to  appear  twice  in  the  same 
evening  garment  during  the  same  visit. 
So  inexhaustible  are  the  resources  of  the 
American  trunk  they  give  rise  to  6erious 
speculation,  and  bets  have  been  made  on 
the  question  whether  they  would  hold  out 
to  the  end  of  a long  visit,  and  supply  a 
fresh  toilet  each  evening  to  the  possessor. 
They  who  took  the  affirmative  side  used 
to  be  the  winners  of  these  wagers. 

Probably  no  question  gives  rise  to  more 
searching  of  hearts  than  that  of  tips.  To 
whom  are  you  to  give,  and  how  much  are 
you  to  give?  If  a man  takes  his  own 
servant  with  him,  which  Americans  gen- 
erally do  not,  he  is  under  no  absolute 
obligation  to  give  to  anybody  unless  he 
shoots.  Inside  the  house  nobody  has  a 
claim  on  him.  If  he  has  no  servant  with 
him,  he  gives  something  to  the  man  who 
looks  after  him— who  unstraps  his  lug- 
gage, takes  out  his  things,  prepares  his 
bath,  brushes  his  clothes,  who,  in  short. 
“ valets  ” him.  How  much  ? Well,  Amer- 
icans have  done  something  to  spoil  the 
market.  They  almost  always  give  more 
than  the  English.  I have  known  a sov- 
ereign given  for  a Saturday  to  Monday 
visit.  An  Englishman  would  give  half  a 
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crown  or  five  shillings.  A young  guards- 
man who,  unlike  most  guardsmen,  is  not 
rich,  once  told  me  that  he  gave  two  shil- 
lings for  the  first  night,  and  at  the  rate  of 
a shilling  a night  after  the  first,  but  never 
more  than  half  a sovereign.  “I  don’t 
mind  giving  them  odd  sums,”  he  added. 
Another  friend  of  much  experience  laid 
down  the  general  rule  that  you  give  in 
proportion  to  your  means,  and  that  ser- 
vants understand  this.  Whether  they 
understand  it  or  not  is  hardly  to  the  point. 
If  you  try  to  adjust  your  gifts  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  those  who  are  to  receive 
them,  you  will  find  it  extremely  expensive, 
and  you  will  nevertheless  fail  in  the  end. 
It  used  to  be,  and  to  some  extent  still  is, 
the  custom  to  give  to  the  butler  or  to  the 
groom  of  the  chambers — possibly  to  both. 
“I  long  since  set  my  face  against  it,”  was 
the  answer  of  an  Englishman  who  visits 
constantly,  and  knows  his  way  about  as 
well  as  anybody.  If  you  give,  it  will  be 
accepted — you  need  have  no  fear  on  that 
point.  Aln^ost  anything  would  be  ac- 
cepted. I have  seen  a man  of  rank  hand 
a butler,  at  the  end  of  a long  stay,  half 
a crown,  and  the  half-crown  remained 
in  the  butler’s  hand.  Something  depends 
on  the  frequency  of  your  visits  at  the 
same  house,  and  on  whether  a particular 
servant  has  done  anything  for  you  out 
of  the  nature  of  his  service.  If  you  have 
given  trouble  with  telegrams  and  letters, 
you  would  naturally  give  a tip,  and  this 
would  be  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers  if 
there  was  one;  if  not,  to  the  butler. 

There. is  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  A 
guest  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  must  keep 
his  eyes  open.  He  may  always  ask — not, 
of  course,  his  host,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
unaware  of  these  things,  but  of  his  fellow- 
guests.  You  may  hear  it  discussed  witli 
freedom  in  the  smoking  - room,  and  all 
sorts  of  opinions  expressed.  There  is.  or 
was,  in  some  houses  a box  in  which  guests 
are  invited  to  deposit  such  largess  as  they 
choose  to  bestow  on  the  domestics  of  the 
household.  The  contents  of  the  box  are 
divided  among  them  according  to  some 
rule  agreed  on  among  themselves.  But 
this  I relate  on  hearsay  evidence.  It  is 
unusual,  and  it  involves  the  host  in  the 
matter  in  a way  which  few  hosts  like. 

If  you  are  not  alone,  the  complications 
become  more  numerous,  but  the  matter  of 
gifts  to  house  maids  and  women-servants 
in  general  is  one  with  winch  only  the 
feminine  mind  is  competent  to  grapple. 
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Here  again,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
English  ladies,  who  seldom  visit  without 
a maid,  give  little  ; and  that  American 
ladies,  whether  they  take  a maid  with 
them  or  not,  give  too  much.  An  Amer- 
ican lady  has  been  heard  to  declare  that 
a Saturday  to  Monday  visit  in  the  coun- 
try at  a great  house  cost  her  a five-pound 
note  in  fees.  What  she  did  with  her 
five-pound  note  passes  conjecture.  Nor 
does  it  signify  whether  the  house  be  great 
or  small,  except  that  the  more  servants 
the  more  numerous  may  be  the  opportu- 
nities of  giving.  No  claims  are  made. 

The  distribution  of  the  day  is  partly 
settled  for  you;  in  fact,  you  settle  it  for 
yourself.  In  nothing  do  houses  and  hosts 
differ  more  than  in  the  amount  of  what 
may  be  called  obligatory  entertainment 
which  they  provide  for  you.  In  many 
houses  you  are  left  very  much  to  your- 
self. In  some  you  feel  as  if  the  disci- 
pline were  almost  military.  If  there  is 
shooting  or  stalking, there  must, of  course, 
be  a definite  programme.  There  can  be 
only  so  many  guns  to  such  a cover  or  for 
such  a grouse  drive;  and  in  a deer  forest 
the  restrictions  upon  all  individual  liber- 
ty of  choice  are  necessarily  of  the  most 
arbitrary  kind.  That  is  understood.  Prob- 
ably most  Englishmen,  if  required  to  dis- 
course upon  country-house  life,  would 
treat  it  mainly  from  a sporting  point  of 
view.  Much  of  it  is  organized  to  that 
end.  It  is  sport  which  fixes  the  seasons 
for  town  and  country;  sport  which  enters 
more  largely  into  the  life  of  the  average 
well-to-do  Englishmen,  \Toung  or  old,  of 
the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes  than 
anything  else  whatever.  If  there  is  no 
shooting  or  stalking  or  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing. there  will  be  racing;  seldom  is  a large 
party  collected  without  one  of  these  ob- 
jects in  view.  Sport  is  a religion,  and  all 
religions  have  a dogmatic  basis.  You 
cannot  write  about  country  houses  at  all 
without  giving  it  a place.  You  cannot 
live  in  them,  whether  you  shoot  or  not, 
without  taking  some  humble  part  in  these 
engrossing  pursuits.  If  you  do  not  go 
out  with  the  guns,  you  will  be  asked  to 
go  with  the  ladies  to  meet  them  at  a lodge 
or  on  the  hill -side  for  luncheon;  and 
churlish  would  you  be  if  you  refused,  or 
always  refused,  such  invitations  as  these. 
This  picnic  luncheon  in  the  open  air 
means  much  more  than  mere  feeding.  It 
means  blue  sky  and  the  breath  of  pine 
woods,  a couch  on  purple  heather,  admi- 
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rable  views,  admirable  company,  includ- 
ing dogs  whose  intelligence  is  rather  more 
than  human,  the  total  absence  of  cere- 
mony, and  quite  as  much  food  and  drink 
as  are  good  for  you.  If  the  rendezvous 
be  remote,  or  if  you  humbly  confess  your- 
self a bad  walker,  you  drive;  even  then 
you  may  be  challenged,  probably  by  a 
lady,  to  walk,  and  hpw  can  you  decline 
that?  Accept  boldly,  and  you  will  be  re- 
warded not  only  with  the  approval  and 
the  association  of  the  challenger,  but  by 
the  discovery  that  among  the  mountains 
or  the  moors  you  are  twice  the  man  you 
thought,  and  can  walk  like  other  people. 

No  two  houses  are  exactly  alike,  nor 
any  two  hosts;  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
generalize  a little  respecting  what  remains 
of  the  day  which  is  not  devoted  to  sport. 
In  the  most  strictly  ordered  mansion 
there  is  some  flexibility.  But  if  the  read- 
er cares  for  a diary,  it  may  be  more  con- 
venient not  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  but  at  the  beginning  of  a visit. 
More  often  than  not  guests  arrive  in  the 
afternoon,  very  likely  at  tea-time.  A car- 
riage may  have  been  sent  to  meet  them 
at  the  railway  station,  or  may  not ; it  de- 
pends on  circumstances— on  distance,  on 
the  supply  or  deficiency  of  cabs  at  the 
station,  on  habit,  on  the  mood  of  the  host, 
sometimes  possibly  on  the  rank  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  visitor.  He  would  be,  for 
example,  a bold  man  who  should  not  send 
to  meet  an  ambassador  who  was  to  be  his 
guest,  since  ambassadors  are  not  only  very 
great  personages,  but  the  most  punctili- 
ous and  exacting  of  human  kind.  A fail- 
ure in  etiquette  is  a very  solemn  matter. 
A distinguished  ambassador,  now  dead, 
has  been  known  to  complain  to  the  for- 
eign minister  of  Great  Britain  that  he 
had  been  met  at  the  station  on  his  way 
to  a house,  which  he  named,  by  a brough- 
am with  a single  horse.  He  thought  it 
inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  drive  with 
less  than  two.  The  foreign  minister,  be- 
ing a man  of  tact,  informed  him  that  his 
host  had  already  sent  him  an  explana- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  and 
desired  it  to  be  stated  that  the  coachman 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence  had 
been  dismissed.  So  war  was  averted  for 
that  time. 

But  everybody  is  not  an  ambassador, 
and  if  there  be  one  thing  an  Englishman 
hates  more  than  another  it  is  making  a 
fuss,  and  the  higher  his  rank  or  distinc- 
tion the  less  likely  he  is  to  take  offence 


at  what  may  seem  slights,  or  to  imagine 
that  a slight  could  be  intended.  The  note 
is,  in  such  matters,  as  in  others,  to  take 
things  for  granted.  There  are  houses  in 
Scotland  which  lie  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  station.  Whether  an 
ambassador  in  such  circumstances  would 
expect  to  be  met,  I know  not,  but  as  guests 
are  always  coming  and  going,aman  would 
have  to  keep  up  not  only  a house  but  a 
livery -stable  if  he  was  to  find  convey- 
ances for  everybody  who  arrived  and 
departed.  The  rule  is  to  telegraph  the 
station-master  for  whatever  vehicle  or  ve- 
hicles you  need.  He  will  know  whether 
your  host  sends  or  not,  and  if  not  will 
supply  you  from  the  nearest  job-master  or 
inn.  Or  your  host  may  be  considerate 
enough  to  enclose  with  your  letter  of  in- 
vitation a card  containing  a list  of  dog- 
carts, omnibuses,  broughams,  landaus,  and 
luggage-wagons  which  can  be  provided  at 
the  station,  with  the  price  of  each,  and 
the  amount  which  the  driver  of  each  ex- 
pects as  backsheesh  duly  noted.  It  is 
convenient,  and  it  implies  no  lack  of 
hospitality. 

Arriving  somehow  or  other,  the  guest 
will  be  shown  at  once  into  the  drawing- 
room, or  wherever  tea  is  served,  where 
probably  his  hostess  and  sometimes  his 
host  will  meet  him,  and  perhaps  other 
guests.  The  American,  again,  may  be 
surprised  at  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
welcome  given  him,  but  to  that  he  will 
soon  grow  accustomed,  and  he  may  even 
end  by  preferring  it  to  the  profusion 
of  professions  more  common  elsewhere. 
Each  method  is  equally  genuine,  and  one 
means  as  much  as  the  other,  but  simpli- 
city is,  in  society  as  in  art,  the  last  word. 
Tea  over,  he  may  be  asked  if  he  would 
like  to  go  to  his  room,  or  may  have  to  ask 
for  himself.  There  he  may  expect  to  find 
his  luggage  and  his  servant,  if  he  brings 
one  with  him,  if  not,  a servant  of  the 
house,  who  will  already  have  been  as- 
signed to  him  if  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
on  arriving  to  tell  the  butler  or  groom  of 
the  chambers  that  he  has  no  servant  with 
him.  Englishmen,  as  a rule,  take  their 
valets  wfith  them  on  visits.  It  matters 
little  either  way,  though  you  may  be  often 
asked  to  come  by  one  train,  and  to  send 
your  servant  and  luggage  by  another,  and 
sometimes  to  a different  station.  At  this 
first  interview,  whether  with  your  own 
servant  or  your  host’s,  you  find  out  the 
hours  for  dinner  and  breakfast,  and  fix 
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the  time  when  you  will  be  called  in  the 
morning,  and  about  your  bath  and  all  such 
matters.  In  other  words,  you  so  arrange 
as  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  house 
and  your  own  convenience. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  cultivate  punctu- 
ality. It  may  be  a solemn  matter,  though 
hours  are  seldom  very  rigidly  observed  in 
England.  Now  and  then  a host  may  in- 
sist on  going  in  to  dinner  without  waiting 
for  all  or  even  for  any  of  his  guests. 
There  is  one  well-known  man  who  did 
that.  It  was  not  liked.  Or  there  may 
be  a guest  whose  unpunctuality  is  part 
of  the  accepted  order  of  things.  It  was 
said  of  one  man  about  town  in  London 
that  nobody  was  so  regular  in  his  habits; 
he  was  never  known  to  be  in  time  for  din- 
ner. Of  another  and  much  more  distin- 
guished Englishman  it  might  be  related 
that  he  and  his  hostess  in  the  country  came 
to  a tacit  understanding  that  he  should  al- 
ways be  late,  and  she  should  always  go  in  to 
dinner  without  him,  his  place  at  her  right 
hand  being  duly  kept  for  him.  It  was  a 
long  visit,  and  for  a time  he  used  to  ap- 
pear with  the  conventional  apology  on  his 
lips,  “So  sorry  to  be  late.” 

Dinner  is  very  like  dinner  in  London. 
There  are  probably  more  men  than  wo- 
men, and  the  sensitive  foreigner — though 
as  a foreigner  he  may  often  be  promoted 
to  a place  to  which  he  has  no  claim — need 
not  be  unhappy  if  he  is  sent  in  without 
a partner.  He  may  always  console  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  it  relieves  him 
from  responsibilities.  He  may  sometimes 
be  consoled  also  by  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting next  his  hostess,  or  he  may  be  left  to 
his  own  wits  to  seat  himself  by  the  person 
he  prefers.  Places  are  marked  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  when  dinner  is 
over  that  differences  in  different  houses 
become  most  marked.  The  host  may 
keep  his  men  friends  long  from  the  ladies, 
or  join  them  almost  at  once  — though 
never  accompanying  them  into  the  draw- 
ing-room—or  not  join  them  at  all,  but  ad- 
journ to  the  billiard-room  or  library,  and 
let  the  ladies  join  the  men  there,  and  so 
finish  the  evening.  There  may  be  cards 
in  the  drawing-room;  often  there  is  only 
talk  while  the  ladies  remain;  sometimes 
an  effort  at  general  conversation,  seldom 
successful ; more  commonly  a tacit  agree- 
ment by  which  people  pair  off  or  form 
groups.  Music  is  uot  unknown,  round 
games  are  possible,  even  a recitation  may 
occur.  If  two  men  like  to  go  to  the  bill- 
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iard-room  before  the  ladies  have  retired, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them.  In  a 
large  house  many  rooms  may  be  open, 
and  the  resources  and  opportunities  will 
be  many.  Unless  a royalty  be  of  the 
party,  it  is  permissible  to  the  guest  to  say 
good-night  at  any  time,  and,  even  if  there 
be  a royalty,  to  slip  away  quietly.  The 
smoking-room  is  the  end  of  all  things  for 
the  men,  and  even  men  who  do  not  smoke 
stay  to  talk  or  to  drink. 

It  is  seldom  that  breakfast  is  ceremo- 
nious, though  there  are  houses  where  the 
hour  is  fixed,  and  people  are  expected  to 
be  down  punctually,  and  the  company  is 
marshalled  as  if  it  were  for  dinner.  They 
are  the  rare  exceptions.  There  may  be 
prayers  before  breakfast,  sometimes  in  a 
private  chapel,  which  you  attend  or  not, 
at  your  choice.  The  breakfast  hour  varies 
from  half  past  eight  to  ten,  and  is  likely 
to  be  on  the  table  or  sideboard  for  an 
hour.  The  servants  may  be  in  the  room 
or  not;  in  either  case,  you  may  forage  for 
yourself  at  the  side-tables  on  which  dishes 
are  put.  People  straggle  in  and  out — not 
always  the  host  or  hostess — and  they  who 
like  better  to  breakfast  in  their  rooms 
may.  Thence  onward  to  luncheon,  which 
often  follows  rather  closely  on  breakfast, 
the  guest  is  his  own  master,  unless  bidden 
to  shoot,  or  unless  it  be  a house  where 
there  is  an  ordered  attention  to  the  guest 
all  day  long — a habit  much  more  French 
than  English.  Walks,  of  course,  and 
drives,  and  excursions  of  many  kinds,  in 
which  one  may  take  part  or  not ; and  so 
tea-time  comes  round  again.  The  day 
has  passed,  you  hardly  know  how,  but  to 
your  pleasure,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  the 
pleasure  of  others.  For  I come  back  to 
that  as  the  golden  rule  of  country-house 
life:  a constant  regard  for  others,  a sense 
of  agreeable  obligation  to  contribute  to 
the  pleasure  of  all,  including — which  peo- 
ple have  been  known  to  forget  — those 
who  entertain  you.  To  set  such  things 
down  in  print,  or  to  read  them,  is  to  lose 
the  flavor  of  them.  It  is  like  describing 
a perfume — it  cannot  be  done.  Conver- 
sation, social  intercourse  in  its  best  and 
most  various  forms,  acquaintances  made, 
intimacies  rapidly  springing  up,  the  sense 
of  home  life  and  of  novelty  blended  in 
the  most  delightful  ways  — these  are  not 
to  be  described,  but  to  be  experienced; 
and  nowhere  is  the  experience  so  com- 
plete or  so  charming  as  in  a good  house 
in  the  country. 
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Bob,  triumphantly,  and  go  to  work  with 
fresh  zeal  to  drill  him  in  the  Latin  gram- 
mar and  the  catechism.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a man  of  him. 

She  laughed  to  herself  now  excitedly 
as  she  saw  him  talking  to  the  stout  little 
man  in  the  road.  “He  is  just  as  cool 
when  he  talks  to  Colonel  Champernoun 
as  if  he  were  any  common  man,”  she  said, 
proudly.  But,  dearly  as  she  loved  Bob, 
when  they  separated  it  was  not  he  but 
the  colonel  whom  she  watched. 

He  sauntered  down  the  hill,  swinging 
his  cane.  The  men  at  the  Crossing  were 
usually  muddy  and  mussed  as  to  clothes, 
but  Colonel  Champernoun’s  trousers  were 
well  creased,  his  high  hat  was  polished, 
and  his  blue  satin  cravat  set  off  his  olive 
complexion  and  black  eyes.  The  Crosby 
girls  were  in  their  hammocks,  as  usual. 
They  belonged  to  a common  type  of 
Southern,  girl,  with  the  conventional 
white  muslin,  haughty  eyes,  and  alluring 
lips,  all  of  which  had  played  their  part 
through  a dozen  engagements. 

“ He  is  going  to  stop !”  Lizzy  said,  with  a 
catch  in  her  throat. 

He  did  stop,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  “Ton  my  soul,  Miss  Flora,  I 
cahn’t  look  at  you!  Your  beauty  is  daz- 
zling to  day.  Dazzling!” 

The  Crosbys  laughed  and  swung  faster 
in  their  hammocks,  patting  seats  for  him, 
winch  they  tempted  him  to  take  with  fur- 
tive glances  and  coy  tossings  of  the  chin. 

Sam  Champernoun  might  flirt,  but  he 
never  romped.  He  squeezed  Miss  Flora’s 
hand  and  looked  tenderly  at  Miss  May, 
and  then  sauntered  on,  swinging  his  cane. 
The  girls  laughed  and  yawned.  “Old 
bore!”  they  said.  Even  while  they  talked 
to  him  they  had  shot  sharp  glances  at  the 
bald  spot  on  his  head,  and  the  puffy  double 
chin,  and  the  old  satin  waistcoat  buttoned 
tightly  over  his  paunchy  stomach.  Poor 
Sam’s  worn  clothes  and  compliments  had 
not  the  “go”  in  them  of  those  of  the 
smart  undergraduates  from  Charlottes- 
ville who  ran  down  on  Sundays  to  swing 
in  the  hammocks. 

He  had  reached  Elizabeth  now.  He 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  “ Bless 
me,  Miss  Lizzy ! I simply  call  n’t  look  at 
you  this  evening!  You  are  radiant!  Pos- 
itively radiant!” 

The  blood  rose  to  Lizzy’s  head,  making 
her  giddy.  Champernoun  seldom  paid 
her  compliments,  there  having  been  that 
between  them  which  made  him  grave 


when  he  saw  her.  But  just  now  he  was 
warm  from  practice.  It  was  as  natural 
for  Sam  to  make  love  to  every  young 
woman  as  to  smell  a rose. 

His  glance  swept  approvingly  over  Eliz- 
abeth’s pretty  figure  in  its  soft  gown  of 
dark  blue.  Nobody  had  such  white  dim- 
pled arms.  (She  wore  angel  sleeves, 
though  really  angel  sleeves  had  gone  out 
two  years  before.) 

He  struck  the  telegraph  wire  with  his 
cane.  “ 4 News  from  all  nations  lumber- 
ing at  its  back !’  ” he  quoted.  “ And  the 
news  to  come  to  you,  Miss  Yorke,  of  all 
people!  One  would  as  soon  think  of  de- 
spatches sent  to  Eve  in  her  garden!” 

Lizzy  had  heard  him  say  it  all  two  or 
three  times  before,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as 
brilliant  wit  as  at  first,  and  even  now  she 
had  no  fit  answer  ready.  The  pale  pink 
came  and  went  in  her  cheeks.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  at  all  to  say,  and  the  si- 
lence was  growing  too  significant.  Cham- 
pernoun came  a step  closer. 

“How  sweet  your  roses  are  to-night!” 
he  said.  “‘Of  all  the  garden,  herself 
the  fairest  flower!’  ” he  whispered. 

That  quotation  too  he  had  often  used 
before,  but  she  thought  there  was  a new 
meaning  in  his  voice  to-night.  She  drew 
back  and  picked  up  her  hat  with  unsteady 
fingers. 

She  meant  to  avoid  him.  Champer- 
noun, seeing  that,  lost  control  of  himself 
for  a moment,  and  pressed  still  closer, 
until  he  felt  her  breath  upon  his  cheek. 
How  milky  sweet  it  was! 

“Why  do  you  fly  from  me?”  he  pant- 
ed. “ I want — I want — ” 

What  was  he  doing?  He  could  not 
marry — Was  he  going  to  play  the  pol- 
troon now?  He  had  held  back  like  a man 
all  these  years — 

He  stood  erect,  breathing  hard.  “The 
rose  at  your  throat — will  you  give  it  to 
me?” 

She  took  it  out  and  gave  it  to  him.  “ I 
really  must  find  Bob,”  she  said,  suddenly 
smiling  and  cool.  “ Good -evening,  Mr. 
Champernoun.” 

“ Good  - evening.  Miss  Yorke.”  He 
stood  until  she  had  turned  away,  hat  in 
hand,  and  then  put  it  on  and  went  gloom- 
ily down  the  road.  How  long  was  he  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  his  family?  He  had 
dragged  on  this  miserable  lonely  exist- 
ence for  years.  Very  few  young  fellows 
would  have  played  as  manly  a part,  he 
reflected.  He  began  to  swing  liis  cane 
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4 ‘I’ll  call  at  once  upon  Miss  Yorke, 
then,  sah.  Her  interests  must  not  suffer 
from  my  neglect.”  He  tried  to  turn  his 
horse,  but  Miller  kept  his  hand  upon  the 
bridle. 

“No.  I’ll  see  her  myself.  I’ll  take  the 
thing  in  my  own  hands.  Don’t  let  me 
delay  vour  business  in  Romney,  I beg!” 

The  squire  saw  no  sarcasm  in  the  en- 
treaty, but  nodded  good-humoredly  and 
rode  on,  remarking  that  he  would  set  it 
all  right  to-morrow.  Valuable  property 
couldn’t  change  hands  in  ten  minutes! 

Mr.  Miller  made  his  way  to  the  telegraph- 
office.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  door 
he  began  to  talk.  His  strident  voice  rasp- 
ed through  the  soft  summer  day.  “ When 
I have  any  thing  to  say,  I say  it !”  he  often 
remarked  of  himself.  “ That's  my  meth- 
od. And  I never  repeat.”  He  was  a 
young  man,  and  this  was  his  first  im- 
portant speculation.  It  behooved  him  to 
be  especially  hard  and  sharp,  as  the  other 
party  was  a young  and  a pretty  woman. 

44  My  name  s Miller,  ma’am,”  he  began — 
“John  P.  Miller,  of  Ohio  County.  I pro- 
pose to  buy  a tract  from  you  known  as 
the  South  Meadow.  It  contains,  I have 
ascertained,  twenty  acres  and  a fraction. 
It  will  be  worth  to  me  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty -two  dollars— cash.  Is 
that  satisfactory?” 

Elizabeth  rose,  trembling  with  amaze- 
ment, and  looked  at  him,  her  lips  a little 
open.  When  she  found  her  voice,  “Oh, 
certainly,  sah!”  she  said.  “The  South 
Slope?  Good  gracious ! Why,  that’s  pore 
ground!  Too  pore  even  for  tobacco!  I 
don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  you,  Mr. 
Miller.  If  you  intended  to  plant  corn — ” 

“I  don’t  intend  to  plant  corn  on  it. 
You  would  be  satisfied  with  that  price?” 

“Oh.  indeed,  yes!  It's  so  surprisin’  to 
me!  I don't  think  father  would  object  to 
my  selling  the  South  Slope?”  anxiously. 
“It’s  not  like  selling  the  home  farm.” 

“ I thought  your  father  was  dead, 
ma’am  ?” 

“Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Miller.  But  of 
course  his  wishes  are  absolute  here.” 

“Oh  yes:  I see.  Well,  I don't  make 
the  offer  definitely,  you  understand.  I 
only  say  that  if  I make  it,  that's  the  price 
I'm  willing  to  pay,  and  no  more.  I’m  in 
treaty  for  another  lot  near  Charleston, 
and  I’m  to  hear  from  the  owner  to-day 
whether  he  will  accept  my  terms.  If  he 
won't,  then  I'll  take  your  meadow.” 

“Oh!  . You  don’t  make  it  definitely?” 


Lizzy’s  lips  parted  again,  and  her  jaws 
grew  pallid.  “Six  thousand — ” 

“Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars. 
That’s  the  limit.” 

“You  expect  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man to-day?” 

“ Ought  to  be  a letter  in  the  post  now. 
If  not,  I’ll  wait  till  this  evening's  mail  at 
six,  and  if  he  hasn’t  taken  rny  bid  then, 
I’ll  clinch  the  bargain  with  you.” 

He  raised  his  hat  with  a flourish,  and 
walked  down  the  hill.  Elizabeth  watched 
him.  Bob  jerked  her  hand.  44  What ’d  he 
want?”  said  he. 

“Husli-h.”  She  leaned  forward,  still 
watching*  breathless; 

Miller  stopped  at  the  shop  door,  into 
which  the  mail-bag  had  just  been  carried. 
He  came  out  in  a minute. 

“ No  letter,”  gasped  Lizzy.  44  But  there's 
a mail  to-night — ” 

44  What  is  it?  D’ye  want  to  hear  my 
catechism,  sis?” 

“No,  not  just  now.  Oh,  Bobby,  did 
you  hear?  You'll  go  to  college!” 

“You  always  said  I should  go  to  col- 
lege.” 

“ Yes.  But  I only  had  the  money  in  the 
box — ” 

Her  legs  gave  way.  She  sat  down  and 
cried  a little.  Could  the  man  be  mad? 
He  evidently  was  not  a gentleman.  Six 
thousand  for  that  waste  land!  No;  she 
had  seen  the  squire  talking  to  him  as  an 
equal.  He  must  be  sane. 

It  was  a mine  of  gold ! She  would  be 
very  careful  of  it.  Bob  could  go  to  Char- 
lottesville— and — She  flushed  shyly.  No- 
body need  be  afraid  to  care  for  her  now. 
She  would  have  an  independence.  She 
did  not  blame  Colonel  Champernoun ; 
there  was  not  a hard  thought  of  him  in 
her  tender  heart.  It  was  quite  right,  she 
was  sure,  for  him  to  have  considered  his 
mother  and  sisters  first.  They  were  used 
to  soft  living;  so  was  he.  He  could  not 
bring  her  and  Bob  into  the  family — two 
paupers.  She  quite  understood! 

Her  eyes  happened  just  then  to  fall  upon 
her  cotton  stockings.  “ Madam  Champer- 
noun always  wears  silk,  and  so  does  the 
colonel,”  she  reflected.  44  He  wished  his 
wife  to  dress  in  that  way.  Dear  me!  I 
never  cared  much  for  clothes!  It  isn't. 
clothes  that  count  in  life.”  She  pushed 
the  hair  back  from  her  worn  face  with  a 
sigh.  She  had  often  noted  Sam’s  dainty 
foot  gear.  They  seemed  to  line  out  the 
gulf  between  them — impassable. 
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But  now ! Six  thousand ! Everything 
could  come  out  of  that — college  and  silk 
stockings  and  all.  It  was  a great  sum. 

The  colonel  at  that  moment  tapped  at 
the  door.  He  had  seen  Miller  leave  the 
office,  and  ran  down  the  hill  in  furious 
haste,  not  even  stopping  to  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

44  Good  - morn  in’,  Miss  Yorke!  I beg 
your  pardon,  but  I saw  that  drummer — 
Jew — whatever  he  is,  here.  I thought  I 
might  be  useful.  What’s  he  intrudin’ 
for  ?” 

“Oh,  it  was  a pleasant  intrusion,  col- 
onel.” Lizzy  laughed  hysterically.  “ He 
came  on  business.  He  thinks  of  buyin’ 
the  South  Meadow.  For  cash.  For  six 
thousand  dollars  and  more.” 

44  Oh — o!”  Sam  in  an  instant  was  a 
shrewd  man  of  business.  “That’s  a big 
price.  For  cash?  I wonder  what  lie’s  up 
to?  You  had  better  put  the  business  in 
Squire  Lyon’s  hands,  Miss  Yorke.  He’ll 
see  that  it’s  all  square.  Six  thousand! 
Why,  you’ll  be  quite  an  heiress ! Nobody 
in  the  Crossing  has  that  much  money,” 
he  said,  smiling  kindly  down  at  her. 

Elizabeth  flushed  and  sparkled.  “I 
mean  to  send  Bob  through  college  with 
some  of  it.  And  the  old  house  must  be 
repaired;  and— oh,  we  need  a great  many 
things!  But  Bob  and  I can  live  in  lux- 
ury now.” 

The  pudgy  old  beau  looked  down  into 
her  beaming  face.  Inside  of  his  smug 
complacency  there  was  a queer  wrench 
of  his  heart.  “ You  haven’t  had  so  much 
luxury,  God  knows,”  he  muttered.  “And 
it’s  to  come  to  you  now  through  a Jew 
drummer,  and  not — Well,good-mornin’, 
Miss  Lizzy.  Call  in  Squire  Lyon  to  see 
to  that  matter!” 

He  trotted  up  the  hill  again.  What  a 
child  she  was!  Luxury  in  that  handful 
of  money!  It  would  carry  Bob  through 
college,  and  she — He  rubbed  his  hands, 
his  blood  flamed.  How  soft  and  fair  she 
was!  her  very  breath  was  milky  sweet! 
He  had  denied  himself  all  of  these  years 
a man’s  birthright;  but  now  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  wThat  to  do — almost. 

It  was  a long,  hot  day.  Elizabeth  did 
not  leave  the  office  even  for  a moment. 
Mr.  Miller  might  decide  not  to  wait  for 
the  evening  mail,  and  come  to  clinch  the 
bargain.  She  must  be  there  ready.  Bob 
staid  with  her  all  day.  She  did  not  pes- 
ter him  once  with  Latin  or  the  catechism, 


but  told  him  stories  of  how  he  would  live 
at  college,  and  be  captain  of  the  football 
team,  and  take  the  first  honors.  “Though 
you  may  not  go  to  college  at  all!”  she 
would  interrupt  herself  with  a nervous 
gulp.  “It  depends  on  a man  in  Charles- 
ton. You  may  have  to  stay  just  here, 
and  be  telegraph  operator  when  I am 
dead.” 

“Oh,  stuff!”  said  Bob.  “I’ll  not  live 
in  this  poky  office.  And  what  ’ll  you  die 
for?” 

He  watched  her  without  pity  as  she 
dropped  her  head  on  the  table,  crying. 
In  his  infant  manly  breast  was  the  bud- 
ding conviction  that  all  women  were 
silly. 

The  day  wore  on ; the  mountain  shad- 
ows began  to  lengthen  at  last.  She  heard 
down  in  the  valley  the  rumble  of  the 
stage-coach  which  brought  the  mail.  In 
an  hour  she  would  know.  She  sent  Bob 
away,  and  sat  down  opposite  the  clock  to 
wait. 

The  coach  came  up,  passed,  stopped  at 
the  post-office;  the  bag  was  carried  in.  the 
door  shut.  In  a half-hour  now — 

She  got  up  and  gathered  some  roses 
from  the  vines  by  the  window.  She 
would  not  think  of  it.  What  did  the 
money  matter? 

Matter?  It  was  life  for  Bob — for  her. 

The  post-office  door  was  opened.  She 
saw  Miller  among  the  men  going  in.  He 
came  out  quickly,  his  hands  empty.  The 
man  in  Charleston  had  not  taken  his 
bid! 

He  stopped  to  speak  to  somebody,  and 
then  slowly  came  down  the  hill— to  clinch 
the  bargain. 

As  Elizabeth  turned  from  the  door,  the 
call  on  the  telegraph  sounded.  She  went 
to  it  mechanically,  and  taking  out  a pad, 
began  to  take  down  the  message. 

“Wheeling.  John  P.  Miller,  Bear  Cross- 
ing. Your  offer  accepted.  Will  conclude 
sale  on  my  return  home  next  month. 
Can  furnish  searches  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  title.  G.  Sandford.” 

She  finished  the  last  word,  and  then 
looked  at  her  own  writing  on  the  yellow 
pad. 

44  I’ve  lost  it.  I’ve  lost  it,  Bob!”  she 
whispered.  Her  throat  was  strangely 
drjT;  she  could  not  swallow.  Bob  was 
not  there.  Through  the  window  she  saw 
Miller  standing  on  the  sunny  road  talk- 
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ing  to  Colonel  Champernoun.  They 
would  be  here  in  a minute. 

She  rose,  tore  off  the  despatch  to  put  it 
in  an  envelope.  44  It’s  hard  to  give  in  the 
bid  against  myself,”  she  said,  with  a hoarse 
laugh.  Then  she  stopped. 

What  if  she  did  not  give  it  in  t 

He  had  said  that  if  he  did  not  hear  from 
Sandford  before  six  he  would  buy  the 
South  Meadow.  The  clock  was  on  the 
stroke.  It  would  strike  before  he  came. 

It  would  be  easily  done.  Sandford  was 
away  from  home.  He  probably  would 
not  write  for  a month,  as  he  said.  In  the 
mean  time  the  South  Meadow  would  be 
sold.  She  would  have  the  money. 

They  were  coming.  The  clock  struck. 
It  was  after  six.  She  laid  the  slip  of 
paper  on  the  table. 

It  was  right  to  do  it.  There  was  Bob 
outside,  shabby,  barefooted.  Was  he  to 
grow  up  in  the  gutter— a pore  white?  She 
looked  at  Sam,  his  kind,  strong  face.  Was 
she  never  to  have  what  she  wanted  ? Oh 
God!  how  she  wanted  it! 

Colonel  Champernoun  pushed  the  door 
open  and  motioned  to  Miller  to  enter, 
bowing  ceremoniously  to  Elizabeth. 
“Miss  Yorke,”  he  said,  formally,  “Mr. 
Miller  desires  the  honor  of  an  interview 
with  you  on  an  important  matter.'  As 
Squire  Lyon  is  absent,  I have  ventured 
to  come  with  him  as  your  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  proposes  to  buy  the  South 
Meadow.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Miss  Yorke  and  I under- 
stand the  thing.  No  need  of  men  of 
business.”  Miller  bustled  forward.  “You 
see,  ma’am,  I want  to  invest  a little 
money  in  a tract  of  land  for  a certain 
purpose.  There  was  one  lot  near  Charles- 
ton that  suited  me  to  a T.  But  the  owner 
has  not  taken  my  bid.  I expected  a let- 
ter from  him  this  mail,  but  he  hasn't 
written/’ 

Elizabeth  stood  by  the  table,  her  hand 
resting  on  a slip  of  paper.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Bob.  who  stood  in  the  door. 

“He  hasn't  written,”  continued  Miller, 
44  so  I will  take  your  land.  Miss  Yorke,  at 
the  price  fixed.  Cash." 

“He  did  not  write."  said  Elizabeth, 
slowly.  ‘‘He  sent  this."  She  held  out 
the  yellow  slip. 

Miller  caught  it  eagerly  and  read  it. 
“Good!"  he  said,  jamming  it  into  his 
pocket.  “Good  ! I'd  rather  have  the 
Charleston  lot  by  large  odds.  W ell,  of 
course  that  puts  an  end  to  our  bargain. 


Miss  Yorke.  Sorry  to  have  bothered 
you — ” He  stopped  short,  staring  at  the 
girl's  uplifted  head  and  luminous  eyes 
with  a startled  admiration.  “ I’m  pleased 
to  have  made  your  acquaintance,”  lie 
stammered,  coming  closer,  with  a cringing 
smile. 

“The  business  is  finished.  We  need 
not  detain  the  lady  any  longer,”  Sam 
said,  curtly,  opening  the  door  and  bowing 
Miller  out  of  it. 

They  were  gone,  and  she  sat  down  and 
dropped  her  head  on  the  table.  She 
could  not  cry  nor  sob.  She  was  cold  and 
hungry  to  the  soul,  and  always  would  be. 
She  heard  the  door  open,  but  did  not  look 
up,  thinking  it  was  Bob  — Bob,  whose 
life  she  had  spoiled  rather  than  do  that 
little  thing.  Such  a harmless  little  thing ! 

Then  a strong  arm  was  around  her. 
“Elizabeth,”  said  Sam,  and  there  was 
something  like  a sob  in  his  throat,  “this 
thing  has  gone  on  long  enough.  You 
strugglin’  on  all  these  years  like  a pore 
little  bird  with  its  wing  broken,  and  me 
lookin’  on  doin’  nothin’.  By  God,  there’s 
not  much  of  the  man  in  me!  But  will 
you  take  what  there  is?  Lizzy,  do  you 
hear  me?  Will  you  marry  me  and  let 
me  fend  for  you  and  Bob?” 

Elizabeth  stood  up,  flushed  and  pant- 
ing. “I’m  so  ugly  and  old  now,”  she 
said.  “And” — she  looked  down  at  her 
stockings,  and  the  tears  gushed  out — ‘‘I 
haven’t  a thing  fit  for  you  to  see.'’ 

Never  since  Lee’s  surrender  had  the 
Crossing  been  so  convulsed  witli  excite- 
ment as  on  the  day  when  Elizabeth's 
engagement  was  made  known.  44  This 
projected  alliance  of  our  two  leading  fam- 
ilies,” said  the  local  paper,  “ lias  interested 
the  whole  social  world  of  Virginia.” 

Everybody  knew  that  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate mesalliance  of  a Champernoun, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  with  a 
peddler.  Sum’s  rank  was  a little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Yorke's.  For  this  unspoken 
reason  his  mother  gave  Elizabeth  a cor- 
dial welcome. 

There  was  an  impromptu  dinner  and 
reception  at  the  Champernoun  1 louse  that 
evening.  All  the  village  was  there,  and 
among  them  Squire  Lvon,  who,  on  his 
belated  return  from  Romney,  was  greeted 
by  the  astounding  news. 

He  drew  Elizabeth  aside.  “I’m  not 
surprised,  Miss  Yorke,”  lie  said.  44  I've 
watched  the  colonel’s  efforts  to  win  your 
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affections  for  years.  I despaired  for  him ! 
I despaired!  You  beautiful  women  are 
all  ice — ice.  I thank  Heaven  he  succeed- 
ed at  last.  Sam  is  a noble  gentleman.” 
At  which  Lizzy  blushed  and  sparkled  as 
she  clung  to  the  old  squire’s  arm.  He 
mentioned  to  her  presently  that  a man  in 
Romney  had  approached  him  in  regard 
to  leasing  the  South  Meadow  for  five 
years,  paying  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  for  rent. 

Elizabeth  scarcely  heard  him.  There 
were  other  things  to  think  of  now  than 
South  Meadows.  ‘‘I’m  afraid,” she  said, 
“ the  pore  man  will  lose  his  money.  He 
cahn’t  even  raise  tobacco  on  it.” 

“Shall  I conclude  the  bargain,  then?” 
the  squire  asked.  “ I will  see  that  the 
terms  are  fair.” 

“Oh,  certainly.  Give  it  away  if  you 
choose.  I don’t  care  for  it  — now,”  she 
murmured,  with  a happy  gurgle. 

The  squire  the  next  day  brought  her 
a paper  to  sign,  which  she  did  not  read. 
The  colonel  had  just  put  the  engagement- 
ring on  her  finger,  a diamond  which  had 
served  to  betroth  five  generations  of 
Champernouns.  She  turned  it,  flashing 
in  the  sun.  How  could  she  think  of 
waste  lots  ? 

The  wedding  took  place  within  the 
month.  A wealthy  cousin  in  Georgia, 
to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  family,  sent 
Elizabeth  some  pretty  white  gowns  and 
an  ancient  brocade  which  had  belonged 
to  her  grandmother.  But  Lizzy  chose  to 
be  married  in  a blue  muslin,  which  she 
herself  had  bought,  with  flowing  sleeves 
that  showed  her  white  dimpled  arms. 
The  money  in  the  paper  box  she  spent 
for  a Highland  suit  for  Bob  fit  for  a 
young  prince.  He  was  to  visit  Madam 
Champernoun  while  Elizabeth  was  gone 
upon  her  wedding-journey. 

This  journey  lasted  several  weeks. 
Colonel  Champernoun  had  handed  over 
his  cases  to  Squire  Lyon,  and  borrowed 
plenty  of  money. 

“ So  there  is  no  reason,”  he  said,“  why 
I should  not  enjoy  this  happy  holiday.  I 
don’t  intend  ever  to  take  another.  I am 
going  to  settle  down  to  hard  work.” 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

“ I mean,”  said  Sam,  loudly,  “ that  you 
shall  be  proud  of  your  husband.  I have 
won  the  loveliest  lady  in  Virginia,  and 
she  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  me.  I mean 
to  end  in  a seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States!” 


He  looked  at  her  solemnly.  She  laugh- 
ed and  glowed,  patting  his  arm  softly. 

“ But,”  he  continued,  gravely,  “it  will 
take  work,  hal'd,  un intermitting  work.” 

And  again  she  looked  at  him  anxiously, 
and  the  glow  faded  from  her  cheeks. 

On  the  evening  of  their  return,  their 
friends,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback, 
met  them  at  the  station,  several  miles 
from  the  village.  After  the  first  noisy 
greeting  Elizabeth  was  conscious  of  a 
strange  silence  among  them.  The  troop 
hurried  on  in  smothered  excitement. 

“Is  anything  wrong?”  she  asked. 
“What  has  happened?”  Nobody  an- 
swered. She  looked  at  Madam  Cham- 
pernoun’s  smiling  face  beside  her,  and 
felt  Bob’s  chubby  legs  as  he  sat  on  her 
lap.  He  was  safe,  thank  God! 

The  Champernoun  girls  galloped  wild- 
ly on  and  came  back.  Doctor  Justice 
and  Squire  Lyon  rode  close  beside  her 
carriage  with  portentous  gravity.  It 
was  a cloudy  evening,  and  the  drive 
through  the  forest  was  dark.  Sam  felt 
Lizzy’s  hand  tremble  as  he  held  it. 

“ Don’t  be  afraid,”  he  whispered.  “ It 
is  some  foolish  surprise  they  have  planned 
to  welcome  us,  no  doubt.  This  is  not  the 
road  to  the  village,”  he  shouted,  as  the 
cavalcade  turned  to  the  left. 

Nobody  answered. 

The  next  moment,  turning  sharply 
around  the  spur  of  the  mountain,  a plain 
lay  before  them,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
thin  pillar  of  fire  rose  to  the  sky,  waver- 
ing and  bending  with  the  wind. 

Elizabeth  caught  Bob  to  her  breast  and 
gasped  in  terror.  The  carriage  stopped. 

“This  is  the  South  Meadow,”  said 
Squire  Lyon,  in  an  official  tone.  “Mrs. 
Champernoun  is  the  owner  of  the  Great 
Yorke,  the  largest  gas-well  in  Virginia. 
That  blaze  you  see  is  one  of  its  little 
spurts.  It  is  bringing  in  already  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a day.  Miller  suspected 
there  was  gas  here,  but  wasn’t  sure.” 

Everybody,  now  that  the  curtain  was 
lifted,  cheered  and  laughed,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  colonel  and  Lizzy. 

“Your  wife  has  brought  you  a great 
dower,  sah,”  Doctor  Justice  said  impres- 
sively to  Sam,  who  laughed  nervously, 
and  said  loftily  that  he  was  a little  sorry. 
Any  man  who  was  a man  would  prefer 
to  work  to  support  his  wife. 

Elizabeth  hugged  the  boy  close.  “ I'll 
make  a man  of  you  now,  Bob,”  she  whis- 
pered. “ I’ll  make  a man  of  you  !” 
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Connie  was  very  silent,  making  no  con- 
versation, prosecuting  no  acquaintance. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  her  silence 
was  an  expression  of  proud  uu  willingness, 
and  of  course  it  did  not  render  her  popu- 
lar in  the  office. 

But  there  was  a good  deal  of  concern 
in  the  lodging-house  regarding  their  poor 
affairs;  for  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
no  money,  and  equally  evident  that  their 
monthly  income  could  do  no  more  than 
pay  the  rent  of  their  room  and  give 
them  the  simplest  food.  That  was  the 
reason  that  to  more  than  one  person  in 
the  house  the  flapping  sound  that  came 
every  night  at  about  ten  o’clock  brought 
something  like  a startled  pang  of  fore- 
boding. It  was  Mrs.  Gilroy  shaking  Miss 
Connie’s  skirt  again  and  once  again  out 
of  the  window.  Carefully  then  she  went 
over  it,  picking  off  every  bit  of  lint,  and 
brushing  it  daintily  as  if  it  were  a fairy 
cobweb.  For  how  in  the  world,  when 
that  was  gone,  would  they  ever  be  able  to 
have  another?  And  every  one  who  heard 
the  sound  knew  that  was  the  mother’s 
thought;  and  although  several  would 
have  been  glad  to  slip  the  price  of  a new 
gown  under  the  door  on  the  landing,  yet 
every  one  felt  it  would  be  inflicting  a 
wound.  Indeed,  as  well  offer  charity  to 
a princess  of  the  blood  as  to  this  cold 
and  unapproachably  sweet  Miss  Con- 
stantia  Gilroy  and  her  languid  mother— 
a dark  and  slender  little  woman,  who  was 
only  an  unquenchable  spirit  and  a gan- 
glion of  nerves. 

Once  in  a while  some  of  the  ladies  in 
the  house  stepped  into  Mrs.  Gilroy’s  room 
for  a half-hour’s  chat  in  the  early  even- 
ing, admitted  perhaps  by  Tolly,  who  was 
usually  to  be  found  there  then— her  old 
Tolly,  on  whom  she  had  stumbled  in  the 
street.  “Dess  es  grad  ter  see  me  es  ef  de 
Lawd  lied  fotch  me  wid  a string — an’  so 
he  did,  I spec’  I reckon.  ’Ain’  had  de 
misery  in  my  breas’  since,”  said  Tolly. 
“Own  folkses  de  bes’  kin’  er  med’cine, 
sho  ’nuff.”  Very  rarely  indeed  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy and  her  daughter  returned  the  call. 
But  no  one  went  too  often.  Tolly,  to  be 
sure,  came  up  from  her  shanty  every  even- 
ing, not  able  to  express  sufficiently  her 
contentment  at  having  found  her  former 
mistress  and  the  child,  whose  mammy  she 
had  been.  The  breath  of  liberty  was 
sweet  in  Tolly’s  nostrils;  she  had  a huge 
regard  for  her  Cassio  as  a free  man,  who 
owned  his  own  mule  and  tip-cart;  even 


her  son,  Aby,  seemed  to  her  a superior 
being,  having  been  born  free.  They  were 
a part  of  herself.  But  if  to  her  unspoken 
fancy  Miss  Jule  had  not  immortal  ichor 
in  her  veins,  yet  she  belonged  to  a region 
somewhere  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  it  was  Tolly’s  pride  and  joy  that  she 
was  allowed  to  love  her. 

But  the  Gilroys  slipped  in  and  out  of 
the  house  so  silently  that  it  seemed  as  if 
their  concern  were  only  to  efface  them- 
selves; as  if  they  would  not  obtrude  upon 
the  recollection  of  fate,  lest  they  should 
be  dealt  fresh  blows.  Only  sometimes, 
late  in  the  evening,  out  of  the  long  low 
room  the  tones  of  the  harp  throbbed  full 
and  golden,  till  one  felt  as  if  great  wings 
were  sweeping  through  the  house. 

At  least  that  is  what  Jack  Knowles 
felt.  And  from  the  first  time  he  heard 
it  he  could  never  quite  dissever  his 
thought  of  Connie  Gilroy  and  of  some 
white  and  lofty  princess  of  a time  of  fa- 
bled story.  Poor  Connie— tall  and  fair 
and  stately  as  ever  any  princess  was,  and 
innocent  past  belief;  for  never  any  one 
lived,  except  Connie’s  mother,  more  ig- 
norant of  the  world  of  men  and  the 
world  of  books,  and,  alas ! of  almost  every- 
thing else.  Poor  Connie's  mother,  too, 
in  whose  mind  there  were  but  four  dis- 
tinct ideas — that  she  was  a rebel ; that  to 
be  in  society  was  to  be  blessed ; that  Con- 
nie was  a beauty  ; that  they  might  lose 
the  office  — was  as  much  a child  as  her 
daughter,  aud  timid  as  if  the  world  was 
a den  of  lions. 

H61&ne  and  Agnes  Boynewater  had  just 
come  over  to  meet  their  father,  the  Gen- 
eral, who  had,  as  it  chanced,  all  the  first 
floor  of  the  house  and  part  of  the  second, 
and  they  remembered,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  h§r,  that  they  had  been  at  school  with 
Connie  at  the  Sacred  Heart;  and  they 
tapped  at  the  door  one  night,  as  they 
heard  the  harp  playing,  and  made  a call, 
that  began  with  stateliness  and  ended 
with  a little — a very  little— good-fellow- 
ship. They  made  two  or  three  calls  be- 
fore any  were  returned. 

“ It’s  too  bad,  Helene,”  said  Agnes,  one 
night,  as  she  slipped  on  her  new  gown. 
“Connie  would  be  such  a beauty  in  a 
dress  like  this.  She  would  like  it  sol 
And  we  could  take  her  as  well  as  not — 
Mrs.  Brownlow  is  so  good-natured.  It 
would  be  better  than  a play  to  see  her;  it 
really  would.  And  it  would  be  so  nice 
to  give  her  a glimpse  of  the  world.” 
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uTo  give  the  world  a glimpse  of  her.” 

44  I suppose  she  could  have  a dress  well 
enough.  There’s  my  white  crepe  and  that 
box  of  blue  forget-me-nots.” 

44 1 don’t  believe  it  would  do.  You  see, 
she  couldn't  go  on  with  it.” 

44  It  would  be  a great  lark.” 

44  Well,  anyway,  the  hair-dresser  has 
gone.  ” 

44  So  she  has,”  said  Agnes,  ruefully,  sur- 
veying now  in  the  glass  the  towering 
mass  of  her  own  curls.  44  Well,  we  will 
run  in  and  ask  them  if  we  look  all  right.” 

44  Oh,  no;  it  would  hurt  them.” 

44  Hurt  them ! That’s  all  you  know  of 
human  nature,  H61&ne  Boyne  water!” 

And  although  the  General’s  voice  rose 
in  intermittent  peals  of  thunder,  they  ran 
in,  while  the  carriage  waited,  their  fans 
in  their  hands  and  their  cloaks  on  their 
arms,  for  Mrs.  Gilroy  to  tell  them  whether, 
if  H61ene  wore  the  pearls  that  had  been 
their  mother’s,  Agnes  might  not  wear  the 
little  diamond  clasps. 

“Young  ladies  usedn’t  to  wear  dia- 
monds in  my  day,”  said  Mrs.  Gilroy,  her 
fingers  twinkling  rapturously  in  and  out 
of  the  bows  and  puffs,  quite  in  her  ele- 
ment, and  feeling  as  if  she  were  going 
into  society  herself.  44  But  I just  don’t 
know  what  they  do  now,  honey.” 

44  Well,  I won’t  wear  the  pearls,  either,” 
said  Hel&rie,  as  she  undid  them  and  tossed 
the  shining  string  on  the  lounge. 

“Oh,  but  pearls  are  mighty  different! 
Indeed,  indeedy !”  said  Mi’s.  Gilroy. 

“They  may  stay  there,  mayn’t  they, 
Mrs.  Gilroy,  till  I-  come  for  them?”  she 
asked. 

“ Yes,  m’am,  of  course.  And  you’ll  be 
the  belles  of  the  ball,  with  them  or  with- 
out them!  Two  such  sweet  girls!  We 
shall  read  about  you  in  the  Star  to  mor- 
row.” 

And  then  the  gay  visions  of  snowy 
tulle  and  long  bright  ribbon-grasses  were 
flashing  down  the  rest  of  the  stairway, 
and  the  pleasant  voices  were  piping,  44  Yes, 
yes,  papa,  here  we  are!” 

And  Mrs.  Gilroy,  staring  after  them  a 
moment,  suddenly  recovered  herself,  as 
if  she  had  been  dropped  from  the  sky, 
and  shot  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and  turned 
to  Connie  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
hopelessness,  holding  out  her  arms,  much 
as  the  loved  lady-in-waiting  might  to  a 
young  queen  deprived  of  her  queendom. 

44  Ma  dear,”  said  Connie,  after  the  mo- 
ment in  which  she  stood  drooping  her 


lovely  head  over  her  mother’s,  “I  don’t 
really  mind.” 

Mrs.  Gilroy’s  sigh  was  breathed  from 
the  very  source  of  tears.  To  be  debarred 
by  poverty  from  their  rights! 

“Oh,  but  I don’t  mind  at  all,”  said 
Connie.  44  What  does  it  signify,  ma  dear, 
so  long  as  we’re  together?” 

44  Oh,  I never  thought,”  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Gilroy— 44  when  I went  with 
your  pa  to  the  first  assembly,  and  the 
Governor  opened  the  ball  with  me,  and 
every  one  said  I was  the  very  picture  of 
a bride — and  he  was  on  his  way  up  here, 
and  I was  right  glad  to  come  with  him, 
and  I stood  with  the  White  House  ladies 
in  the  receiving-line — I had  a rose-pink 
taffeta  and  a string  of  pearls  of  my  own,” 
cried  Mrs.  Gilroy,  forgetting  to  cry  for  a 
moment.  “And  an  Admiral  was  your 
godpapa,  and  so  was  his  wife,  and  now 
every  one  is  dead,  or  gone — I don’t  know 
where  it  is  they’re  at  at  all  ” — with  fresh 
tears.  “I  try — I try — not  to  cry, —but 
when  I thought  you  would  be  cared  for 
like  a drop  of  honey  in  a flower — ” 

44 1 am,  ma  dear,  I am!  You’re  so 
good  to  me — every  one  is, — and  Tolly’s 
such  a blessing!  Just  think  of  our  luck 
in  finding  Tolly,  and  having  this  place, 
and  this  room !” 

“Oh,  my  goodness!  Our  luck!  In 
being  allowed  to  live!”  Then,  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy’s thoughts  flashing  to  another  elec- 
tric point,  “And  those  dear  girls!”  she 
cried,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes.  4 4 They  did 
look  powerful  pretty.  But.  oh,  Connie, 
honey,”  gazing  at  the  tall  fair  girl  and 
twisting  the  pearls  in  her  hand,  “the  old 
portrait  in  the  west  parlor — that  is  what 
you  would  be  in  pearls  and  a white  sat- 
in. My  heart!  When  I saw  that  white 
satin  skirheet  in  the  portrait  ripped  up 
with  Sherman’s  bayonets,  I felt  as  if  it 
was  my  own  gown — ” 

And  then  Connie  s harp  rang  out  the 
air  of  44  The  Young  Chevalier,”  and  Jack 
Knowles, hearing  it  as  he  came  down  from 
his  upper  room,  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  follow  the  Boynewaters  only  because 
he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Gilroys. 

It  was  the  next  day,  after  office  hours, 
that,  just  as  Connie  in  her  blue  wrapper 
came  from  the  bath,  which  always  seemed 
to  her  a necessary  antidote  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  day’s  work,  Helene  and  Ag- 
nes rapped  again  at  the  low  door  on  the 
landing.  “We  want  to  borrow  you,” 
they  said  to  Connie.  And  they  rustled 
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out  of  the  room  with  her  before  she  could 
gainsay  them,  and  had  her  up  |n  their 
own  room,  buried  in  a big  towel,  with  Ma- 
demoiselle Vide's  fingers  twirling  the  pale 
thick  strands  and  masses  of  her  hair, 
heaping  curl  over  curl  and  braid  over 
braid.  “There!”  said  Helene,  as  made- 
moiselle gathered  her  paraphernalia  and 
disappeared.  “ One  must  take  Vide  when 
one  can  have  her.  She  came  in  the  fore- 
noon once,  and  we  had  to  hold  ourselves 
just  so  all  day  long.  You  dear  wonder- 
ing dear,  you’re  just  too  lovely  for  any- 
thing! An  old  French  picture  isn’t  a 
circumstance  to  you.  Now — you  won’t 
mind  — you’re  going  out  with  us,  and 
you’re  going  to  wear  this  white  crepe — ” 
“ No,  no,  no!”  with  frightened  eyes. 
“Yes,  yes,  yes!  It  will  never  be  known 
— there  are  such  dozens  of  crepes.  And 
we’ve  wreathed  it  with  these  great  silk 
cactus  flowers — no  one  but  a white  thing 
like  you  could  wear  the  scarlet  flames. 
And  you  shall  have  the  pearls — ” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  understand.  I can’t!” 
“And  we're  all  going  to  the  President’s 
levee  with  papa.  We  thought  you  might 
object  to  going  to  Mrs.  Daingerfield’s  or 
Mrs.  Dusenbury’s  without  a card,  but  the 
President's  house, you  know, is  your  house, 
and  you’ve  a right  to  go  there.” 

“ Oh !”  cried  Connie,  when  she  could  be 
heard.  “ It  never  would  do  in  the  world. 
You  don’t  see! — I’m  only  a girl  in  the 
Printing  Bureau — ” 

“You’re  our  company  tonight.  And 
I guess  a girl  in  the  Printing  Bureau  is 
as  good  as  a girl  in  the  White  House.” 

“But  I don't  belong — I couldn’t  keep  it 
up.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  kind  you 
are — how  I should  like  to  go ! But  it  isn’t 
to  be  thought  of!’’ 

And  then  suddenly  Helfene  and  Agnes 
rushed  down  for  Mrs.  Gilroy. 

“Not  go?'’  cried  Mrs.  Gilroy,  returning 
with  them,  her  thin  face  flushed  and 
eager;  “ when  you  have  the  chance?  My 
goodness!  why  not?” 

“Oh,  I'm  not  fit,  ma.” 

“Constantia  Gilroy.”  said  her  mother, 
solemnly,  “ when  these  people  in  power 
were  pore  white  trash  your  pa  and  I were 
drivin’  in  our  own  wag’ll  up  to  the  White 
Sulphur,  and  livin'  in  one  of  the  cottages, 
and  drinkin’  the  waters,  and  bearin’  the 
band  music,  and  dancin’  every  night  with 
the  firheest  people  in  the  South — ” 

“ But,  ma,”  said  Connie,  “that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it !’’ 
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“Of  course  she  will  go,  Miss  Helene, 
and  be  glad  to  go.  And  you  are  two 
dears.  Yes,  it’s  a mighty  heap  like  Cin- 
derella and  two  fairy  godmothers;  and 
you’ll  be  home  from  the  levee  before 
twelve  o’clock,  anyway.” 

And  then  the  girls  ran  down  with  her 
and  Connie,  their  arms  full  of  the  things 
that  Connie  was  to  wear.  And  after  their 
spare  dinner  Mrs.  Gilroy  gave  each  arti- 
cle of  dress  an  inspection,  half  regretted 
that  Connie’s  complexion  did  not  require 
the  offices  of  rouge  and  powder,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lace  the  girl  up  in  the  cr&pe 
gown,  setting  a knee  against  her  back 
and  pulling  might  and  main. 

“Ma!”  gasped  Connie.  “Ma!  I can’t 
breathe!” 

“You’ve  just  got  to  breathe,  honey. 
There ! you’ll  catch  on  presently.  You've 
grown  right  slack,  wearin’  loose  dresses 
so.  Here,  Tolly,  you  help!” 

“Laws  ter  gracious,  Miss  Jule!”  said 
Tolly,  standing  off  at  last  and  surveying 
their  work.  “ Ef  she  ain’  de  bery  spit  er 
de  portrait  ob  ole  madame  dat  hang  in  de 
wes’  parlor  ’foil  de  wah !” 

“Oh, Connie  Gilroy,”  cried  her  mother, 
as  she  wound  the  pearls  about  her  throat, 
“ what  a beauty  you  are!” 

And  the  girl  would  not  have  been  a 
girl,  with  the  great  dazzling  fearsome 
world  lying  out  there  before  her,  if  she 
had  not  blushed  and  laughed  with  joy 
and  excitement,  kissing  her  mother,  kiss- 
ing Tolly,  and  crying  to  Mrs.  Gilroy, 
“ Oh,  I wish  you  were  going  too!” 

“Oh,  I wish  I was!”  And  Mi’s.  Gilroy 
and  Tolley  took  turns  at  the  crack  of  the 
door,  as  the  three  glad  young  things 
plunged  down  and  joined  the  little  Gen- 
eral where  he  was  making  the  vestibule 
vocal.  And  Helene  cried:  “Oh,  Jack,  is 
this  you?  Our  cousin,  Mr.  Knowles,  Miss 
Gilroy.  You’ll  have  to  go  on  the  box, 
Jack!”  And  of  course  that  made  no  dif- 
ference to  Jack,  who,  when  he  understood 
that  he  was  in  the  company  of  this  hea- 
venly creature,  felt  as  if  he  had  wings  on 
his  own  shoulders  too. 

As  for  Connie,  she  was  in  a trance. 
She  bad  nothing  to  say  to  any  one.  Her 
wide  open  eyes  were  like  great  stars  in  the 
midnight  blue;  her  cheeks  were  like  soft 
sweet  rose  leaves  in  the  sun;  her  mouth 
trembled  with  smiles;  she  could  not  have 
told  were  she  in  the  body  or  out  of  it 
when  the  carriage  drove  under  the  porte 
cochere,  and  she  stepped  down,  and  the 
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lofty  officials  slammed  the  door.  Then 
the  doughty  little  General’s  broad  back 
and  stout  elbows  made  way  through  the 
surging  mass  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
and  Jack's  towering  shoulders  were  equal- 
ly effective  in  the  rear,  and  as  a bird  might 
suddenly  emerge  from  crowded  ways  upon 
clear  blue  space,  she  was  defiling  before 
the  President  and  a line  of  spangled  la- 
dies, and  the  music  of  the  Marine  Band 
blew  out,  and  she  was  making  on  Jack's 
arm  the  endless  detour  of  a vast  room 
that  seemed  to  her  unaccustomed  eyes, 
with  its  draperies,  its  panels,  its  wilder- 
ness of  mirrors,  the  splendor  dripping 
from  its  glittering  chandeliers,  like  a 
dream  of  kings'  palaces — quite  unaware 
that  the  glances  of  the  moving  throng 
were  centring  on  her  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  there;  quite  unaware  of  the 
gloating  eyes  of  Senator  Bortle — big  wa- 
tery floating  eyes  like  robins'  eggs  on  a 
string;  equally  unaware  of  the  little  dark 
close  cropped  attache  who  had  asked  Jack 
to  present  him — Jack,  who  was  a clerk  in 
the  State  Department,  and  knew  most  of 
the  younger  diplomats,  and  held  them  in 
angry  contempt,  and  had  refused  the  re- 
quest. 

“Hancock  is  back,  I hear,”  exclaimed 
General  Boyuewater,  when  they  crossed 
liis  path,  proudly  taking  Connie  on  his 
own  arm.  “ We  are  going  over  to  John- 
ny's to  drink  his  health.  Meet  you  later 
at  the  Ormonds',  Jack.''  And  in  the 
next  breath  Helene  and  Agnes  were  find- 
ing the  wraps,  and  they  were  walking 
across  Lafayette  Square,  leaving  word  for 
the  carriage  to  follow,  and  were  in  a room 
where  a dozen  men,  and  some  women  so 
wonderfully  clad  that  Connie  could  hard- 
ly believe  she  was  in  the  world  where  she 
walked  every  day,  were  grouped  about  a 
mighty  gallant  blue  eyed  hero  just  back 
from  Indian-fighting,  their  hands  aching 
from  his  grasp,  while  they  drank  his 
health  in  something  that  to  Connie  was 
like  sunshine  and  lire  and  sweetness  and 
fragrance  all  foaming  together.  And 
then  the  carriage  door  had  slammed 
again,  and  Connie,  still  wordless,  and  al- 
most breathless,  was  whirling  away  to 
the  Ormonds',  the  Bovnewater  girls  tak- 
ing the  responsibility,  and  as  delighted 
with  her  delight  as  if  they  had  made  this 
dazzling  world  of  after-dark  themselves. 

Connie,  who  had  heard  of  so  little,  had 
heard  of  fairyland;  and  she  experienced 
a filmy  sensation  that  here  it  was,  as  she 


caught  the  tones  of  flute  and  violin,  and 
bent  her  lofty  head  under  the  palms  and 
long  banana  leaves,  saw  the  tine -clad 
stairways  where  shapes  of  loveliness  as- 
cended and  descended,  the  tall  tripods  on 
the  landing  overflowing  with  burning 
roses,  slabs  bedded  with  violets,  and  man- 
tels and  doorways  streaming  with  ivies 
and  scarlet  passion-flowers,  the  air  mean- 
while heavy  with  the  breath  of  uuseen 
masses  of  heliotrope  and  jasmine.  She 
saw,  without  knowing  that  she  saw,  the 
soft  lustre  of  innumerable  wax-lights  il- 
lumining the  shimmer  of  silk  and  lace, 
and  the  frosty  splendor  of  diamonds  that 
seemed  more  alive  than  the  beautiful  bos- 
oms beneath  them,  the  beautiful  faces 
above  them,  pouring  over  the  glitter  of 
uniforms  and  jewelled  orders,  over  the 
wild  flowing  of  the  dance  beyond.  Then 
presently  she  found  herself  in  the  front 
row  of  the  german,  two  chairs  having  al- 
ready been  tied  together  there  by  Jack. 
She  was  taken  out  more  frequently  than, 
on  the  whole,  Jack  liked,  and  danced  like 
glad  wild* fire,  till  she  glanced  up  to  meet 
the  bold  bleary  gaze  of  Senator  Bortle, 
who  leaned  against  a doorway,  uncon- 
scious of  the  stain  of  Burgundy  he  wore. 
Then  the  instinct  of  repulsion  woke  her 
from  her  dream  and  made  her  only  a 
living,  breathing  statue,  and  ten  times 
more  beautiful  to  Jack  than  she  had  been 
before. 

It  was  when  the  champagne  breakfast 
was  served  the  dancers  on  the  floor  that 
Senator  Bortle,  having  added  materially 
to  the  Burgundy  stains,  got  himself  pre- 
sented to  her;  and,  in  spite  of  Jack,  it  was 
he  who  put  her  into  the  carriage,  when, 
just  before  the  dawn,  they  all  rolled  home, 
dishevelled  as  bacchantes,  weary  but  joy- 
ous. And  Mrs.  Gilroy  opened  her  door, 
sleepy,  but  joyous  too,  and  kissed  her  fin- 
ger-tips to  the  Boyne  waters,  and  drew 
Connie  in.  and  turned  up  the  gas  and 
looked  at  li  »r  ecstatically.  “ It's  no  use 
going  to  sleep  now,'’ she  said.  “Tolly 
will  make  the  coffee  presently,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  all  about  it.'1  And  she  sat 
like  one  under  a spell,  as  if  it  were  she 
that  had  the  dress  and  the  dance  and  the 
triumph  and  the  joy,  while  she  listened, 
leaning  forward  and  holding  her  tired 
head  in  her  hands. 

Tolly  sprang  up  with  a bewildered  start 
from  the  lounge,  where  her  massive  pro- 
portions had  been  reposing  in  deep  slum- 
ber. 4 ‘ ’Clar’  ter  goodness !”  she  exclaimed, 
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as  she  looked  at  Connie  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  in  the  still  unquenched 
pleasure  of  her  story.  44  Den  I ain’  dead 
an’  gone  ter  heben  foh  sho’ ! Dess  gwine 
ter  say  p'iutedly, 4 1 don’  desarb  it  noways, 
Mars’  Gabriel  : I done  stole  Miss  Jule's 
pink  ribbin,  w’en  I warn’  dat  ar  high, 
toobysho' !’ — an’  I seed  ’twas  yo’,  honey. 
Yasser,  sho’s  yo’  bawn,  lii-yi !” 

4 ‘Tolly  staid,  because  she  knew  I was 
right  down  scared  alone  with  all  the  dogs 
barking — ” 

44  An’dese  yer  conterban’s  all  ober  town 
a -try  in’  ter  git  a man’s  libin’  out’n  his 
mouf,”  said  Tolly.  44  But  dare  ain’  no 
more’n  time  now,  I spec  I reckon,  foh  me 
ter  git  my  ole  man’s  corn  bread  an’  bacon, 
an’  Abram  off  ter  his  schule.  Dare,  honey, 
yo’  neenter  be  s’prised  yo’  ole  Tolly  took 
yo’  foh  Gabriel — yo’  looks  lak  a gret  but- 
terfly wid  his  wings  tore  down.  I’s  be 
cropin’  up  agin  bime-by,  Miss  Jule.” 

44  No,  no,  mammy  dear,”  said  Connie. 
44  There’s  some  coffee  left  over.  You  run 
along.  And  when  our  ship  comes  home 
you  shall  have  a silk  gown,  Tolly.  Good- 
by  now.  And,  oh,  ma,”  still  going  on 
with  her  recital,  44 1 was  waltzing  down 
the  room  with  an  officer— oh,  not  a young 
man,  but  so  gay,  so  kind,  so  pleasant,  ma! 
And  who  do  you  reckon  it  was?  You’d 
never  dream — I’ll  have  to  tell  you — Gen- 
eral Sherman !” 

44  Sherman,  Connie!  Sherman!”  al- 
most shrieked  Mrs.  Gilroy,  clapping  her 
hand  over  her  mouth.  44  Oh,  Connie! — 
oh,  what  ever  made  me  let  you  go?  Oh ! 
oh ! we  did  wrong  ; we  might  have 
known — ” 

44  Ma,  I just  think  you  believe  it  was  he 
with  his  own  bayonet — ” 

44 Stabbed  the  old  portraits!” 

44  Ma  dear,  you’re  an  unreconstructed 
rebel !” 

“ Oh,  hush,  Connie,  hush  ! If  any  one 
heard  you — and  we  lost  our  place — ” 

And  tired  out  with  pleasure,  and  vica- 
rious pleasure,  they  both  began  to  cry, 
and  fell  asleep  at  last  in  each  other's  arms, 
still  crying,  and  only  awoke  to  find  that 
Connie  had  not  a moment  to  lose  in  tear- 
ing off  her  finery  and  getting  into  her 
black  alpaca  and  hurrying  to  her  work. 

Mrs.  Gilroy  passed  the  day  shaking  and 
brushing  and  wiping  off  the  pretty  gown, 
pressing  the  crumpled  ribbons,  sewing  up 
here  and  there  a rip,  smoothing  out  the 
silken  petals  of  the  cactus  flowers,  moist- 
ening them  with  a little  quince- water,  and 


tying  them  into  shape  till  dry ; while  Tolly, 
who  came  up  after  lunch  to  talk  over  the 
report  of  victory,  spent  her  energy  with 
bread  crumbs  on  the  gloves,  till  at  night- 
fall the  toilet  lay  almost  as  fresh  and 
resplendent  as  it  was  when  Connie  put  it 
on. 

44  ’Foh  de  Lawd,  Miss  Jule,”  said  Tolly, 
44  we  won’  be  atter  keepiu’  honey  fo’  long. 
Ef  her  pa ’d  done  lib  ter  seen  ’er  las’ 
night  yo’d  ’a’  hatter  whoop  ’im,  sho’,  de  po' 
chile!  She  look  dess  de  way  a rose  wid 
de  dew  on  it  is  bleedzed  ter  look.” 

44  Oh,  Tolly,”  said  Mrs.  Gilroy,  resting 
her  head  on  the  kind  and  ample  bosom, 
44  what  a comfort  you  are!” 

44  ’Deed,  then,  Miss  Jule,  ole  miss  uster 
say  ’twas  all  Toll  was  made  fo’.  Dare, 
dare,  now,  a tired  lamb — ” 

44  Oh,  the  day  you  met  up  with  me  in 
the  street  and  followed  me  in  here,  Tolly, 
if  you’d  been  an  angel  from  heaven  the 
sight  of  you  wouldn’t  have  been  half  so 
good!” 

44  ’Clar’  ter  gracious!”  exclaimed  Tolly, 
chuckling  with  the  notion.  44  W’en  Tol- 
ly ’s  one  ob  dese  yer  angels,  Miss  Jule, 
’twon’  be  a brack  one.  Mind  how,  w’en 
her  pa  shot  de  w’ite  herons,  liT  missy  cry 
fo’  fear  he  done  shoot  de  angels?  Alwes 
was  dess  so  tender-hearted.  See  her  now, 
I kin,  wid  her  tier  full  er  de  chick’ns  she 
tuk  fum  de  speckle  hen,  dat  tromple  an’ 
sot  on  ter  ’em  hebby  all  she  cud  do,  she 
ses.  It  dess  maks  me  die  er-laffin’  ter 
’member  de  big  rooster  dat  was  her  pet, 
tappin’  ter  de  po’ch  slats  fo’  her  ter  be 
gwine  out.  ’Deed  she  was  a sweet  lamb! 
I was  tellin’  on’y  dis  yer  mornin’  ob  de 
time  she  done  stick  de  rain-lilies  all  thoo 
her  pooty  har,  so’s  ter  hab  it  lookin’  like 
dey  wuz  her  brack  mammy’s  teenty  bar- 
becue braids.  She  dess  t’ought  her  mam- 
my was  a holy  show  dem  days,  sho’ 
’nuff.”  And  Tolly  lingered  with  her  be- 
guiling reminiscences  till  Connie  opened 
the  door  at  length,  almost  too  tired  to 
speak,  and  her  old  mammy  put  her  to  bed 
and  rubbed  the  life  back  into  her. 

44  No,”  said  Connie,  the  next  day,  4‘ I 
will  take  the  things  back  now.  I shall 
not  go  any  more.  You  see  yourself,  ma, 
it  isn't  possible.  Miss  Helene  and  Miss 
Agnes  can  sleep  all  day.  I must  be  off*  at 
work.  And  it  is  no  use.  I am  one  of 
the  working  people  now.  It  was  awfully 
pleasant— but — well,  I reckon  I’ve  seen  it 
all,  anyway.”  And  in  spite  of  her  mo- 
ther’s outcry  that  she  was  throwing  away 
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Here  in  Washington  lie  is  practically 
omnipotent.  If  he  wants  anything,  he 
has  every  other  Senator  behind  him.  A 
Senator’s  wife  takes  precedence  of  the 
wife  of  the  British  minister.  And  if  you 
don’t  know  what  that  means  to  the  femi- 
nine heart,  it's  time  you  did!” 

“I  deny  your  inference,”  said  Jack. 
He  was  sure  that  the  heavenly  simplicity 
of  Connie  Gilroy’s  nature — Butliecould 
not  utter  the  thought.  To  speak  her  name 
at  all  was  a sort  of  profanity. 

“And  then  the  man’s  a millionaire.” 

And  there  Jack  groaned. 

“No,  no,”  he  said,  in  a moment,  as  the 
General  gathered  up  the  reins.  “There 
is  nothing  more  sordid  about  her  than 
there  is  about  a drop  of  dew.” 

“Glad  you  think  so.  So  do  I.  But 
we  live  in  the  world,  and  money  is  sim- 
ply the  blood  of  the  world.  Why,  even 
a squaw  in  the  tepee~-” 

As  if  a squaw  belonged  to  the  same 
creation  as  Connie  Gilroy! 

“Never  mind  about  the  squaw,”  said 
Jack. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  the  Senator?” 
said  the  little  General.  “ He’s  a man  of 
power.  If  he  finds  living  perhaps  too 
pleasant,  well,  you  might  do  no  better  in 
his  place.  Jack.  If  you  really  care  for 
the  girl,  you  shouldn’t  be  standing  in  her 
light.  You  have  nothing  in  the  world 
but  that  little  frame  house  on  the  M Street 
bank  that  you  bought  for  the  rise  in  land. 
Stands  you  in  for  a thousand,  maybe. 
And  he — he  can  give  her  the  luxury  of 
princes.  She  ll  be  just  as  happy  with  the 
one  as  with  the  other  after  a couple  of 
years,  say;  and  she’ll  he  a great  deal  bet- 
ter off  with  the  one.” 

“ If  you  say  another  word,”  exclaimed 
Jack,  “ I will  get  out  and  walk  home.” 

“Well,”  said  the  General,  “your  legs 
are  long  enough.” 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  the  General  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  say.  Jack  knew 
where  Connie’s  happiness  lay,  and  was 
determined  to  act  upon  his  knowledge. 
The  soft  spring  weather  with  its  high 
white  light  in  the  upper  sky  had  come, 
the  slopes  of  the  Capitol  grounds  were 
purple  with  violets,  and  out  of  town  the 
orchards  were  clouds  of  blush  and  fra- 
grance. One  day  the  General  took  them 
all  down  to  Mount  Vernon;  and  Connie 
had  enjoyed  the  long  green  reaches,  and 
the  lonely  desolation  of  the  shores,  and 
the  slow  wash  of  the  great  river,  the  dis- 


tant crowing  of  the  cocks,  the  bay  of  some 
great  hound,  the  chirping  of  the  little 
naked  pickaninnies  on  the  water’sedge,  the 
smoke  of  their  father’s  cabin  above.  As 
she  stood  on  the  spacious  piazza  and  stroll- 
ed over  the  slope  where  the  hyacinths  were 
springing  in  the  grass,  she  felt  like  a glad 
child  the  liberty  of  her  absence  from  of- 
fice, and  she  ate  the  dainties  Helfene  and 
Agnes  were  spreading  on  the  grass,  and 
drank  from  the  glass  Jack  brought  her, 
with  an  irresponsible  sense  of  no  to-mor- 
jow.  Then  suddenly  she  understood  it 
was  Senator  Bortle’s  picnic,  as  he  joined 
them,  and  she  rose  and  strayed  off  into 
the  garden. 

The  little  General  assisted  himself  la- 
boriously to  get  upon  his  feet  and  go  after 
her.  “My  dear  child,”  said  he,  puffing 
along  beside  her,  “ you — you  haven’t  any 
father.  And  you  must  let  me  say  that 
you  — really — you  are  not  treating  the 
Senator — ” 

“Do  you  think  my  father  would  have 
liked  me  to  — to  — do  differently?”  said 
Connie,  looking  down. 

“Assuredly!  assuredly!  The  Sen- 
ator—” 

“If  it  were  Miss  H61ene — would  you?” 
said  Connie,  looking  up,  while  the  Gen- 
eral felt  as  if  he  had  seen  a blue  flash  like 
that  of  a swallow’s  wing. 

“Well,  I— that  is,  my  dear — it  alters  the 
case ; because,  you  see — ” 

“Yes?”  said  Connie  softly  then. 

“She’s  as  dense  as  a Cheshire  cheese,” 
said  the  General  afterward.  But  perhaps 
the  reason  the  conversation  was  not  con- 
tinued was  that  Agnes,  looking  after  them, 
with  a strange  light  opening  her  eyes, had 
sent  her  cousin  Jack  to  make  a third. 
And  presently  the  little  General  returned, 
routed,  to  finish  the  claret  with  the  Sena- 
tor at  the  lunch-hamper — the  Senator,  who 
was  placing  his  reliance  on  a coup  yet  to 
be  played — and  Jack  and  Connie  had  a 
half-hour  in  heaven  as  they  wandered 
along  the  alleys  of  the  old  gardens  and 
between  the  hedges  breast-high  with  spicy 
box.  When  they  came  down  to  the  boat, 
and  paused  a moment  where  some  little 
lads,  to  please  their  elders,  were  making 
a sport  of  patriotism  and  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  at  the  tomb,  “It  is  not  the 
only  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to-day,  as 
I’m  a sinner!”  whispered  Miss  Helene  to 
her  sister.  And  all  the  way  up  the  river 
Connie  sat  in  such  a stupor  of  joy  that 
she  did  not  even  know  the  Senator  sat  be- 
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side  her,  nodding  sleepily  after  his  liba- 
tions to  the  evil  gods. 

The  great  legislator  was,  however, quite 
wide-awake  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
wharf,  and  was  in  a gay  and  bantering 
mood  as  they  trundled  along  homeward; 
and  when  they  reached  a candy-shop  he 
must  have  them  all  out  for  bonbons;  and 
then,  strolling  along  the  Avenue,  he  was 
presently  stopping  at  a jewelry  window, 
where  Connie  found  herself  in  a way 
pushed  in  the  door  by  the  advance  of 
those  behind  her.  “ For,”  silently  and. 
consentaneously  reasoned  his  cousins, 
“this  is  a poor  outlook  for  Jack,  and  for 
her  too.  And  if  she  should  see  what  it 
is  the  Senator  can  do  for  her — ” And 
there  was  the  Senator  displaying  the 
treasures  that  had  been  sent  over  from 
New  York  for  his  inspection,  and  Connie 
would  have  been  more  than  woman  and 
less  than  human  could  she  have  hindered 
a cry  of  delight  at  their  beauty,  especial- 
ly with  all  the  others  exclaiming  too, 
and  her  mother  dark  and  flushed  and 
longing  with  eager  eyes  beside  her. 

For  the  Senator  held  up  an  opal  carved 
with  a flying  Mercury,  looking  like  the 
sky  out  of  which  the  god  might  break  on 
any  of  these  radiant  fogs  where  the  sun 
dissolved  the  vapors  over  the  Potomac. 
The  thin  and  sallow  hand  that  flashed 
towards  it  and  then  away  was  not  Con- 
nie’s. Nor  did  she  put  out  her  hand  when 
he  lifted  a pendant  of  pearls,  blue  and 
blush  and  black  and  bronze  and  milky, 
lustrous  as  white  fire.  Then,  as  Connie 
would  have  drawn  back  behind  Miss  He- 
lene, who  was  critically  examining  an 
Indian  bangle, this  purchaser  in  the  slave- 
market  balanced  before  her  eyes  a huge 
barbaric  butterfly,  whose  wings  were  lam- 
inae of  tourmaline,  deep  crimson  at  the 
core,  melting  out  to  palest  rose,  and  that 
shading  into  delicatest  green  and  down 
to  blackness,  the  body  a precious  cat’s- 
eye,  the  antennae  of  tiny  sparks.  But 
Connie  still  said  nothing;  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  others  perhaps  covered  her 
silence.  Her  mother’s  hollow  whispers 
were  like  a moan.  He  took  up  a circlet 
of  loose-swinging  rubies,  from  whose  cen- 
tre hung  a twilight-blue  aquamarine  of 
strange  tinct  and  cut. 

“Oh,”  cried  Miss  Agnes, turning  to  see 
if  her  sister  saw,  “how  unspeakably  gor- 
geous!” while  Mrs. Gilroy’s  eyes  implored 
the  General’s  help. 

“It  is  yours,”  murmured  the  Senator 


to  Connie, taking  his  opportunity.  “Any 
of  them — all  of  them — all  yours  if  you 
will.” 

“No, no,  no;  oh  no!”  answered  Connie, 
in  the  same  tone.  “I  do  not  accept  gifts.” 

“Ah,  I see!”  he  said  then.  “Nothing 
will  do  but  diamonds.  Well— and  these 
are  no  common  stones.”  And  he  took 
from  an  inner  pocket  of  the  casket  a pair 
of  unset  diamonds  that  the  jeweller  plant- 
ed in  the  long  pincers  over  the  black  vel- 
vet. They  were  the  size,  perhaps,  of  a 
hazelnut,  and  blue  as  the  sky  itself,  and 
splendid  as  the  blue  sky  poured  full  of 
sunshine.  “They  were  a queen’s  once,” 
murmured  the  Senator  again,  Heldne  and 
Agnes  busy  with  a second  bangle.  “They 
shall  be  another  queen's.  My  wife  shall 
wear  them : and  they  will  not  match  the 
blueness  and  the  glory  of  her  eyes.” 

“ I hope  they  will  be  becoming  to  her,” 
said  Connie,  turning  to  leave  the  place. 
“ Come,  ma  dear” — Jack,  who  had  waited 
in  the  doorway,  joining  her  as  she  went 
along,  her  mother  lingering  and  looking 
back  and  slowly  following,  as  though 
each  step  gave  pain. 

“That  settles  it,  I fancy,”  whispered 
Miss  Agnes  to  her  sister.  “ Connie  can’t 
be  bought.  But  I’m  sorry  for  Jack  by- 
and  by.  She  will  always  remember  those 
blue  diamonds.” 

It  seemed  to  have  settled  it  indeed. 
And  that  night,  as  Jack  went  up  to  his 
own  room,  remembering  this  scene,  but 
still  more  vividly  remembering  Connie 
as  she  sat  playing  on  her  harp  in  the  low 
room,  her  hands  lying  like  live  white 
flowers  on  the  muted  strings,  remember- 
ing the  last  moment  ere  they  said  good- 
night— Tolly,  with  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,  having  called  Mrs.  Gil- 
roy behind  the  curtain — he  hardly  knew 
were  he  sleeping  or  waking;  so  deep  and 
so  glad  his  dream  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
more  real  than  the  dream  into  which  he 
slipped. 

The  gladness  of  the  dream  still  wrapped 
the  lovers  even  after  the  Boyne  waters, 
fearing  the  warmer  weather,  and  the  Gen- 
eral, having  finished  his  business  with  the 
Secretary,  had  left  town,  although  with 
urgent  invitation  to  the  Gilroys,  and  the 
Senator  had  come  up  and  taken  their 
rooms. 

“ Wha’s  he  dar  foil?”  said  Tolly,  when 
she  brought  home  the  clothes.  “Co’tin’ 
our  Miss  Connie  wid  his  low-down  ini- 
perence — ornery  wite  trash!  He  t’ink 
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Miss  Connie  look  at  him  wid  one  eye 
shet?  Skasely.” 

“Oh,  Tolly,  he  has  such  a heap  of 
money  !”  sighed  Mrs.  Gilroy.  “ She’d  be 
at  the  very  top  of  everything.” 

“She’s  top  er  t’ings  now,  honey,  Miss 
Connie  is.  Wha’s  his  money  wuff?”  as 
she  let  down  Mrs.  Gilroy's  hair  and  be- 
gan brushing  out  its  length.  “I  spec’ 
Mars’  Jack  ’ll  git  her  all  she  done  wants, 
and  nobody  neenter  wants  more’n  dey 
wants.  Go  ’long  wid  yer  Mars’  Sena- 
tor l”  said  Tolly,  whistling  millions  down 
the  wind  as  if  a cabin  over  in  the  Liber- 
ties were  enough  for  human  happiness. 
“ Dare,  now,  chile,  Mars'  Jack  ’ll  be  right 
smart  ob  a comfort  to  yo’  yit.  Dess 
t’row  dat  worry  off’n  yo’  ter  Mars’  Jack 
an’  de  Lawd,  an’  let  ole  Tolly  comb  yo’ 
pooty  lia’r  out  twell  yo’  gits  ter  sleep. 
Yo’s  on’y  mammy’s  baby  yo’self,  po’ 
dear.”  - 

Everywhere  now  the  sunbeams  show- 
ered down  fervently,  and  the  cloud  of  the 
Capitol  dome  rose  from  under-clouds  of 
greenery,  and  where  the  river  wound,  its 
steep  south  bauk  was  green  as  virgin 
forest.  Sometimes,  after  office  hours.  Jack 
took  Connie  out  upon  it  in  his  skiff,  the 
shells  of  the  Analostans  and  the  Potomacs 
sweeping  by;  and  they  lingered  in  the 
open  water  above  the  Three  Sisters  till 
sunset  painted  the  stream  and  made  it 
seem  as  if  they  floated  in  mid-heaven;  or 
they  waited  till  the  moonlight  wrapped 
them,  they  two  alone,  in  silvery  space. 
Sometimes  Jack  brought  round  horses, 
and  they  were  off  down  Rock  Creek  way, 
where  the  dogwood  boughs  stretched 
white  level  floors  of  bloom  aloft  through 
the  forest;  and  they  forded  the  stream 
and  came  in  over  the  Heights,  past  gar- 
dens that  seemed  in  the  soft  dark  a wil- 
derness of  flower  and  fragrance;  or  they 
were  up  by  sunrise,  and  riding  out  on  the 
Maryland  hill  roads, where,  far  away,  the 
city  with  its  rosy  colors  lay  below  them 
in  the  quivering  light  like  the  dream  of 
some  flower-set  place  of  columned  corri- 
dors and  temples;  or  they  galloped  across 
to  Arlington,  as  people  had  been  wont  in 
the  former  times,  with  the  dew  on  the 
grass,  and  looked  back  on  the  dome  across 
the  river,  and  wondered  concerning  the 
pleasant  old  days  with  morning  guests  to 
breakfast  there,  and  all  the  gayety  that 
had  gone  down  under  the  billows  of 
death  that  seemed  to  roll  and  break  visi- 
bly here  in  the  long  cresting  lines  of  head- 


stones, and  that  gave  their  joy  the  dash 
of  sadness  which  makes  a saving  shadow; 
and  they  went  out  in  the  warm  evenings, 
after  the  roses  began  to  intoxicate  the  air 
— the  great  crimson-black  roses,  the  pale 
blush,  the  spotless  snowy  ones — and 
strolled  in  the  blossomy  squares,  or  sat  in 
the  soft  shadows  till  the  caged  mocking- 
birds hanging  outside  the  windows  began 
their  wild  sweet  music. 

But  not  in  all  this  time  did  the  Senator 
forget  his  pursuit.  Flowers  were  almost 
daily  sent  to  the  Gilroy  door;  and  the 
hint  was  not  taken  when  no  thanks  were 
returned,  nor  when  finally  they  were  left 
to  perish  outside.  Little  pasteboard  box- 
es of  sherbet  were  brought  there,  aud 
declined,  and  large  long  glasses  bristling 
with  straws  and  green  stems  of  mint,  rich 
with  berry  or  cherry  and  the  sparkle  of 
ice,  and  creaming  with  the  cordial  julep. 
It  is  a shame  to  have  to  say  that  once 
Tolly,  being  there,  took  such  a glass  from 
the  messenger's  hand,  and  imbibed  its 
juices  herself,  with  much  happy  rolling 
of  her  great  tender  eyes  and  unctuous 
smacking  of  her  lips.  “Tell  yo’  mas’r,” 
she  said  to  the  boy,  “he’s  a Chrissen 
genTman.” 

Occasionally  the  Senator  ascended  the 
half-flight  and  took  a long  breath  and 
knocked.  It  occurred  once  to  Mrs.  Gilroy, 
as  she  opened  the  door  herself,  to  say  that 
they  were  not  at  home;  but  she  had  not 
the  quality,  and  she  admitted  him  as  be- 
longed to  Southern  hospitality,  and  treated 
him  becomingly,  and  would  have  Connie 
play  at  his  request,  cold  enough  although 
Connie  was  to  chill  the  hottest  fervor; 
and  the  Senator  felt  as  if  at  last  he  had 
laid  hand  on  his  hope,  and  renewed  his 
proposal,  only  to  receive  the  same  reply 
as  on  previous  occasion. 

It  was  the  long  session  of  Congress. 
The  Senator  in  his  seersucker  clothes,  and 
with  his  large  light  umbrella  and  palm- 
leaf  fan,  made  himself  as  comfortable  as 
he  could,  although  his  rubicund  counte- 
nance beaded  with  warm  drops  told  of 
but  ill  success.  In  the  evenings,  as  he 
took  his  chair  and  sat  out  with  some  of 
the  other  lodgers  on  the  broad  sidewalk, 
one  must  endure  his  society  or  go  into 
the  house,  that  was  something  like  an 
oven  after  the  fire  has  been  drawn  a little 
while. 

It  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  any 
one  less  simple-minded  than  Connie  to 
come  wandering  home  with  Jack  and  to 
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was  more  to  the  purpose.  For  when  Jack 
went  to  his  desk,  a morning*  or  two  later, 
there  lay  the  dreadful  yellow  envelope. 
For  a moment  the  handsome  head  that 
Connie  loved  went  down  upon  the  desk. 
What  in  the  world  was  there  to  do?  Now 
everything  was  impossible. 

His  chief  had  no  help  for  him.  He,  an 
employe  of  the  State  Department,  had  as- 
saulted a member  of  the  diplomatic  body 
—the  little  attache,  of  whose  punishment 
the  Boynewaters  and  the  Senator  had  so 
laughingly  and  indignantly  approved. 
After  such  action,  which  had  just  been 
reported,  it  was  idle  to  hope  to  be  rein- 
stated. 

And  the  life  of  the  office  had  unfitted 
him  for  everything  else.  And  if  it  had 
not,  what  was  there  to  which  he  could 
turn  his  hand  in  a hurry?  What  that 
would  stand  in  this  gap  of  life  and  death 
for  Connie  and  her  mother?  The  sale  of 
the  little  M Street  site  and  shanty  could 
cover  only  the  present  peeds.  He  saw 
himself,  down  a sudden  vista,  hanging  on 
the  hope  of  another  place  when  the  Sena- 
tor should  be  snowed  under,  down  at  heel, 
borrowing  money,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth.  He  would  be  better  going  out  and 
taking  up  a quarter -section.  But  what 
was  Connie  for  a rough  life  and  the  bat- 
tle with  the  wilderness  ? And  give  up 
Connie,  his  dear  girl,  his  white  innocent 
— and  the  day  of  their  wedding  named— 
ah,  never!  And  he  walked  the  morning 
long,  slow  and  laggingly,  in  the  sultry 
heat,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  lounge  in 
the  low  dim  room  at  last,  insensible  from 
sunstroke. 

“ Oh,  Tolly,  Tolly !”  cried  Mrs.  Gilroy, 
wringing  her  helpless  hands  when  Tolly 
came  in  that  night.  “What,  what  is  to 
become  of  us  ? We’ve  lost  our  place ! 
And  so  has  your  Master  Jack!  And  not 
a picayune  to  cross  ourselves  with!’7 

“Prince  er  darkness!  Dat’s  bad  news 
fob  sho7  !”  said  Tolly.  “Huh ! An7 1 'ain7 
brung  my  t’inkin’-eap  erloug.  Dat  look 
jubus.” 

“ And  we  shall  starve  to  death,  Tolly  !77 

“Sho7,  now,  honey!" 

‘k  Yes,  yes,  we've  either  to  beg  or  starve, 
and  it's  a heap  sight  easier  to  starve!'7 

“ Sho7,  sho\  now,  honey  ! I 'ain7  no  pa- 
tience wid  yo\  Miss  Jule.  Gilroys  talkin’ 
’bout  sLurbin’!  Who  said  dat  ar,77  cried 
Tolly,  fiercely,  taking  off  her  bandanna 
and  tying  it  in  a more  defiant  topknot 
than  before,  “ ’bout  de  seed  ob  de  right- 
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eous?  Yo7  ain7  gwine  be  fo'saaen,  Miss 
Jule,  wid  dese  yer  ban’s  in  de  worl7!77 

“Oh,  my  poor  Tolly!77  sobbed  Mrs. 
Gilroy. 

“ Tellin7  ’bout  picayunes,77  exclaimed 
Tolly,  “dar’s  a right  smart  ob  ’em  in  de 
box  wid  my  ole  man’s  razor.77 

“Oh,  Tolly,  Tolly,  what  of  it?77 

“ W’at  ob  it?  W’y  dey’s  yo's.  I sesso.77 

“Tolly  dear!  You  know  I can’t  take 
your  money.” 

“ My  money,  Miss  Jule?  Well,  now,  I 
likes  dat.  My  money!  W’y,  Miss  Jule! 
Honey!”  urgfed  Tolly,  with  the  silkiest 
persuasion  iu  her  voice.  “Don7  I ’long 
ter  yo7?  Ain7  de  bery  breff  in  my  body 
yo’s?  Ain7  I,  an7  my  chilluns,  an7  ebery- 
t’ing  I’s  got,  yo’s?  Yo’  don7  spec7  yo7 
reckon  anyt’ing  dis  yer  mis’able  no-ac 
count  No’then  gub’ment  says  make  any 
diff’unce  in  t’ings  as  dey  really  be?  Dese 
yer  fractitious  Yankee  laws,  dey  can’t 
make  brack  w’ite.  An7  I’s  brack,  an7  yo7 
sarbunt,  an7  yo’  prop’ty,  an’  de  wuk  ob  yo’ 
han’s!  I ’longs  ter  yo7,  Miss  Jule,  honey!” 
said  Tolly,  sitting  down  beside  Miss  Jule, 
and  holdiug  out  both  her  poor  hands, 
with  the  rosy  palms  upward,  as  if  to  put 
on  the  old  fetters. 

“Oh,  Tolly,  Tolly!”  cried  Mrs.  Gilroy, 
her  arms  round  Tolly’s  neck,  and  her 
head  upon  the  comfortable  bosom.  “ We 
haven’t  a friend  in  the  world  but  you !” 

“ An7  dat’s  a plenty !”  said  Tolly.  “ Yo7 
dess  keep  de  ice  on  Mars’  Jack’s  head — de 
po7  suff’rin7  martyr  dis  yer  'dic'lous  ornery 
Pruridun7  done  make  ob  7im,— an7  Tolly 
’ll  do  de  res’,  atter  a w’ile.  Yo7  neenter 
be  cast  down  dat  a-vvay,  li’l  missy.  I spec' 
dar's  folkses  in  de  worl7  wusser  off  m vo’ 
is.  Yo’  dess  watch  out  twell  yo’  see  our 
Miss  Connie  hole  up  her  head  wid  de 
swim  lilies’  set  ob  dem  all,  an7  axin’  howdy 
ter  de  Queen  ob  France  like  she  was  an'er 
queen  lierse'f,  hi-yi!” 

The  smoke  was  curling  busily  out  of 
the  chimney  of  the  cabin  over  on  the 
island  next  day ; and  the  appetizing  odors 
that  poured  through  the  door  were  con- 
tinually bringing  from  his  play  a little 
colored  boy,  whose  sole  garment  was  a 
pair  of  trousers  buttoned  round  the  neck. 

“Now,  Abram  Linkum  Tollifer, 77  cried 
Tolly,  her  face  glittering  with  perspiration 
and  joy,  “yo's  done  hab  all  de  mush  an7 
milk  yo7  could  carry  dis  yer  breathin’ 
mornin'.  An7  yo7  gwine  ter  hab  ’taters 
an7  pepper  an7  po’k  fat  foil  dinner;  an'  yo7 
ain'  ter  say  a word  ter  yo’  pa  w’en  he  come 
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from  wuk,  ’bout  dis  an’  all.  Ef  yo*  does, 
Ise  dess  lam  yo’  twell  yo'  drap.  Now  yo’ 
hear  me?  An’  Ise  put  yo’  ter  bade  an’ 
call  de  bogy  ter  sot  by  ! But  good  li'l  boys 
lias  dare  molasseses  biled  wid  fat  ter  dip 
dare  hoe-cake  inter,  toobysho’.  Yo'  sees, 
sonny/’  she  said,  in  the  more  amicable 
tone,  as  she  carefully  laid  the  viands  in  a 
basket,  while  Abram’s  mouth  watered  and 
his  great  eyes  rolled  mightily  in  his  little 
serious  face,  41  up  dar  ter  Miss  Jule’s— 
’tain’  lak  dey  was  hungry  or  did’n’  hab  de 
fat  ob  de  lan’  ter  lib  on.  Lawd-a-mussv, 
dey  lies  poun’-cake  fried  foil  brekfuss,  an’ 
birheds  up, dressed,  fum  Andy  Hancock’s, 
an1  ice-creams  th’ee  times  ebery  day  ob 
dare  libes.  An’  de  roas’  ’possums  layin’ 
roun’  de  carbin’- tables  dare — ’tain’  no  use 
talkin’!” 

“ I di’n't  see  none  w’en  I was  dare,”  re- 
marked Abram,  wistfully. 

44  Yo’  was  tuk  up.  Yo’  seed  Miss  Jule, 
an’  Miss  Connie,  de  w’ite  flower.  An’  yo’ 
knowed  vo’  mammy  useter  ’long  ter  dein 
’fob  she  ’longed  ter  herse’f — ” 

“ Yo’  don’  now,”  said  Abram,  edging 
nearer  to  the  sweet  cakes. 

“No.  We’s  free  niggers  now,  bress 
de  Lawd ! All’  yo's  gwine  ter  go  ter 
schule  an’  grow  up  a man,  an’ — Take 
dat!” — that  being  a resounding  slap  on 
Abram’s  poor  little  fat,  peculating  fingers. 
“Now  yo’  dess  roar  out  yo’  roar!”  and 
she  went  on  with  her  packing. 

“ I don’  b'leeb  dey  lies  de  ’possums,” 
whimpered  Abram,  presently. 

“ Co’se  dey  does.  Ain’  dey  w’ite  qual- 
ity? An’  don’  de  worl’,  ’possums  an'  all, 
’long  ter  de  w’ite  quality?” 

4‘  I years  pa  done  tell  ’bout  de  ’possums 
down  in  Georgy,  an’  dey  ’mos’  alius  gin- 
erly  ’longed  ter  cullud  pussons.” 

“ Well,  mebbe  dey  war’n’  ’possums,  den. 
Dey  was  li’l  roas’  suckin’  pigs,  sho  ’miff; 
dat  was  w’at  dey  was,  now  I minds  agin. 
But  I warn’  detn  folkses  up  dar  ter  see  us 
po’  cullud  pussons  lies  some  t’ings  down 
ve re  dess  well  es  vuthers,  ’ka/.e  1 lies  ter 
keep  up  de  credit  ob  yo’  pa's  fain’ly.  An’ 
so  I s totin'  up  dis  ver  frie’  chicken  an’ 
Merry  lan'  biscuit  an’  lemon  cakes;  an' 
some  day  Ise  tote  up  a piece  cr  water- 
in  illy  un.  dess  ter  let  ’em  see  we  lies  water- 
niillvun  down  vere  ter  set  our  teef  in. 
Yere,  now,  Abram — it's  mammy’s  sonny, 
sho  ’nuff!  Yo'  unnerstan’,  I dess  hatter 
do  it!  An’  dar's  de  pan,  an’  yo’  can  hab  de 
scrapin’s — dar’s  'bunnunce  ob  ’em;  an’ 
w’en  de  circus  comes  agin — Loss  ter 


gracious!  dare’s  a great  big  copper  Miss 
Jule  done  gib  me.  Desso.  Yo’  take  it  an’ 
wrop  it  in  yo'  trousers,  an’  done  forgit 
ofFn  yo’  min’  all  ’bout  dis  yer.  Yo’  hear 
me?” 

“ Yessum,”  said  Abram. 

44  ’Tain’s  ef  yo'  was  skeered  ob  starbin’,” 
said  Tolly.  “Dare,  dat’s  mammy’s  boy. 
P'raps  yo’  pa  ’ll  go  swimmin’  wid  yo'. 
come  Sa’day,"  and  planting  then  a great 
moist  kiss  on  the  soft  trembling  lips,  she 
lifted  the  basket  to  her  head,  and  felt  bet- 
ter when  she  turned,  after  a few  steps,  to 
see  Abram  first  looking  at  both  sides  of 
his  penny,  and  then  standing  on  his  head 
and  slapping  his  heels  together. 

44  Ef  yo'  don'  take  an’  eat  de  las’ crumb, 
honey,”  said  Tolly,  upon  Mrs.  Gilroy's 
tearful  refusal  of  her  basket,  her  hands, 
her  head,  her  eyes,  all  her  round  body  agi- 
tated, *4I  done  t'row  de  ’hole  bakin’ ob  it 
out'n  de  street,  an’  come  up  yere  an’  do  it 
eb’ry  day  ! Don'  yo’  t'ink  yo’  ole  Tolly’s 
any  heart?  Yo’  wanter  bre’k  it?  Di’n’t 
yo’  say  I s de  bes’  frien’  yo’  bed?  Huccom 
yo’  treat  a frien’  dat  a- way  ? Now,  honey, 
I s gwine  ter  come  back  fob  de  dishes  to- 
morrer.  an’  by  dat  ar  time  I’s  hab  an  idy, 
I spec’  I reckon, how  ter  totch  up  dat  feller 
settin’  out  dar  wid  his  fan.  He  don’  lub 
de  hot  wedder — he’s  done  gwitie  hab  it 
hotter  here,  an’  hereatter  too — hi-yi ! Like 
ter  see  ole  Mars’  Tol lifer  a-flirtin’  ob  a fan  ! 
Huh ! I ’low  lie  ain’  no  kin’  ob  a genT- 
man.” 

“That  he  ain't,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Gilroy. 

“But,  yo’  see,  Miss  Jule,”  continued 
Tolly,  wiping  her  face  with  her  apron, 
“lie's  dat  low  down  ornery,  ef  I done  gib 
him  my  ’pinion  ob  him,  he’d  dess  go  ter 
de  boss  an'  say,  4 Yo’  got  a nigger  yere, 
red  headed  coon  called  Cassio?'  An’  niv 
ole  man ’d  lose  his  job.  An’ it's  a good 
job,  Miss  Jule— oil,  pow'fle  good ! He  earn’ 
git  Tolly’s  job,  dough.  He  earn’  git  his 
dirty  ban's  inter  my  tubs.  But  co’se  I 
done  go  slow." 

Poor  Tolly's  notion  of  going  slow  was 
to  toss  her  chin  as  she  passed  the  Sena- 
tor, choosing  the  front  door  for  her  way, 
and  to  remark  to  herself,  very  audibly, 
“ Huh  ! One  ob  dese  yer  No'tben  dough- 
faces!” 

Tolly  did  not  take  the  cars  going  home. 
“Two  fam'lies  on  my  ban's,  an’  I gotter 
'walk,*’  she  said  to  herself;  although  she 
was  prepared  to  say  to  Miss  Jule,  if  ques- 
tioned, "lVm  Av’nue  evars  dess  too  full 
ob  dose  sickly  no-account  Afercans  fob 
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a pusson  dat  ’spec’s  herse’f  ter  brush  up 
against.” 

She  came  in,  the  next  twilight,  by  the 
alleyway,  with  another  basket,  and  set  it 
down  to  look  round  and  express  her  de- 
light at  seeing  Jack  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  lying  on  the  lounge  there,  with 
Connie’s  hand  on  his  head — a comforting 
hand;  it  could  not  be  a cool  one  in  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  that  hot  and  dusky 
room,  lighted  only  by  the  reflection  of  the 
lamp  in  the  alley. 

“Now  don’yo’  go  ter  hab  no  feelin’s 
’bout  dis  yer,”  said  Tolly,  as  she  unpacked 
her  basket  and  looked  presently  at  Mrs. 
Gilroy,  who  was  hiding  her  face  in  the 
corner  of  her  chair  and  rocking  in  a lux- 
ury of  woe.  “ ’Tain’  no  time  foil  de  Tol- 
lifer  an’  Gilroy  pride  er  de  flesh.  I’s 
keepin’  a restorator,  I is,  an’  I’s  trustin’ 
yo’an’  Miss  Connie  twell  yo’kin  pay  me. 
An’  I spec’  yo’  ter  pay  me,  ebery  copper. 
Yo’  hes  yo’  reck’nin’  chalked  up  ter  my 
place.  I cou’n’t  afford  it  no  ’er  way,  yo’ 
know.  So  yo’  ain’  under  no  ’bleedzmen’. 
Yo’s  hoi  pin’  ter  start  me  in  de  restorator 
business.  An’  now,  honey,  I’s  gwine  holp 
start  yo’.” 

“Tolly!”  said  Mrs.  Gilroy,  startled  and 
puzzled,  but  tolerant. 

“ Yo’  see  dat  gre’t  gold  harp  dar?”  said 
Tolly  then.  “ Wha’s  dat  foh?  Wha’  foh 
Miss  Connie  wuk  wusser’n  a mule  learn- 
in’  how  come  it  full  er  tune,  ef  ’twarn’ 
long  er  some  puppose?  Don’  yo’  call  dat 
ar  a reel  leadin’  ob  de  Lawd?” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you’re  talkin’ 
about,  Tolly!”  said  Mrs.  Gilroy,  petu- 
lantly. 

“I’s  tellin’  vo’,  Miss  Jule.  W’en  I 
see  Miss  Connie  a-reachin’  ob  her  arms 
’crost  dat  ar  harp  an’  a twiddlin’  ob  her 
Angers  tlioo  de  strings,  I dess  t'inks  ob  de 
Lawd’s  w’ite  lilies,  an’  I knows  she  won’ 
look  no  diff’mit  w’en  she’s  singin’ ob  her 
hosannas  in  heben — ” 

“ Oh,  my  goodness,  Tolly,  as  if  I didn’t 
know  all  about  Connie  and  her  harp!” 

“But,  Miss  Jule,”  said  Tolly,  bending 
forward  impressively,  “ huccom  dar  ain’ 
no  brack  folkses  singin’  hosannas  ter  dare 
harps  in  heben?” 

“ How  you  talk,  Tolly  ! I don’t  know, 
I’m  sure.  I suppose  there  are.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  honey!  Twould’n’  be 
heben!  ’Twould'n’  be  heben  noways.  I 
spec’  I reckon  de  souls  done  grow  w’ite, 
Miss  Jule,”  said  Tolly.  “But  how  is 
dey  gwine  play  de  harp  up  yander  ef  dey 


’ain’  neber  learn  ter  play  it  down  yere? 
Desso.  Dat’s  w’at  fotches  me,”  said  Tol- 
ly, drawing  back  with  her  hands  upon  her 
hips,  and  the  bright  ends  of  the  knot  in 
her  turbaned  handkerchief  bristling  like 
birds  ready  to  fly.  “Huh!  Miss  Jule! 
De  on’iest  way  is  foh  dem  ter  learn  ter 
play  dare  hosannas  yere,  ’foh  dey  go  dare. 
I’s  cornin’  ter  de  nub  atter  a w’ile,  honey. 
An’  ef  Miss  Connie  don’  effuse  ter  do  it — 
it’s  Chrissen  wuk — I’s  got  a dozen  li’l  cul- 
lud  gels,  an’  dare  mas  ’ll  be  tickle’  ter  deff 
ef  she  gib  ’em  lessons  outer  de  harp.  Dare ! 
Desso.  An’  dey  all  dess  honin’  atter  it. 
An’  dey  all  hes  de  money  ter  pay,  foh  dey 
all  hes  dare  own  wash-tubs.” 

“ Tolly!”  screamed  Mrs.  Gilroy,  lifting 
her  dishevelled  head  and  tear-stained  face 
from  the  side  of 'the  calico-covered  chair 
where  she  was  rocking  to  and  fro — “ Tol- 
ly Jupiter!  I never  knew  such  impudence 
in  my  born  days.  The  i dea ! That’s  just 
what  this  ridiculous  war  has  done!  A 
dozen—” 

. “ Don’  yo’  go  foh  ter  say  it,  Miss  Jule !” 
implored  Tolly,  in  her  silveriest  tone. 
“ Don’  yo’  go  ter  gittin’  ma-ad,  honey. 
Brack  money’s  good  es  w’ite.  She  wouldn’ 
tek  no  harm  learnin’  ’em  in  Sunny-schule. 
Yo’  own  ma  totched  me  de  Sermon  on  de 
Mount.  An’  dare  li’l  brack  ban’s  ’ud  look 
mighty  peart  pickin’  on  dem  strings — ” 
“Oh,  Tolly,”  cried  Connie,  “let  them 
come!  I’ll  like  it.  I’ll  like  it  right  well, 
you  dear  Tolly!  And,  you  know,  ma 
dear,  it  will  be  something — ” 

“Sumpin’?”  cried  Tolly.  “It  ’ll  be 
food  an’  fiyeli  an’clo’se  twell  Mars’  Jack 
comes  roun’  right.  An’,  Miss  Connie, 
lamb,”  said  Tolly,  turning  to  the  one  who 
would  listen  to  reason,  “dat  ar  ain’  de 
hull.  Dare's  Mars'  Jack’s  place  up  de  M 
Street  bank.  Mebbe  'tain’on'y  a li'l  two- 
story  ole  ramshackle,  but  it’s  done  got  a 
po'ch,  an’  a bit  er  groun’  foh  a rose  an’  a 
watermillyun  ; an’  ef  yo’s  married  ter 
Mars’  Jack,  co'se  it's  vo's.  An’  my  ole  man 
’ll  come  wid  his  cyart  by  daylight,  ’foil  it’s 
time  fo’  de  boss,  an'  moob  dese  yer  t’ings 
ob  yo’s  wid  me,  wedder  I liabs  ter  hab  a 
right  smart  ob  a li'l  chaw  fus’  er  not.  An’ 
Ise  git  yo’  plumb  settle’  dah  ’foil  de  Chil- 
ians comes  foh  dare  lessons.  An’  yo’  earn’ 
tek  car’  ob  Mars’ Jack  as  ’tis,  honey;  but 
ef  yo’s  his  wife,  co'se  t'ings  is  diff'unt, 
honey,”  said  Tolly,  tenderly  as  a marriage 
benediction.  “An'  dar’s  gwine  ter  be  a 
monstus  rise  ob  lari’,  I years  tell,  up  dat 
a- way;  make  de  lot  wuff  a brick  house 
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dat  keeps  dese  yer  lodgers,  an’  fotcli  in  a 
heap  er  money,  twell  Mars’  Jack  done  git 
his  business.” 

“Oh,  Tolly,”  murmured  Jack,  “you 
are  a blessing  to  society  f ’ 

“Ki-yi!  Mars'  Jack!”  laughed  Tolly. 
“ Yo’  ain’  so  bery  past  goin’ ! Yo’s  a-com- 
in’  roun’  fas'.  Be  on  yo’.  foots  in  de 
twinkle  ob  yo'  eye.  Now,  Mars’  Jack,” 
said  Tolly,  stepping  across  the  room  and 
bending  over  him,  “ yo's  done  liab  a 
trifle  er  money  in  yo’  close,  put  by  todes 
dese  yer  rainy  days?  Co'se,  co’se.  An’ 
yo  s got  some  fren’  er  nurer?  Desso.  Den 
yo’  let  ’im  done  git  de  licenses  an'  de 
passon  ter-morrer  mornin’.  Laws  ter  gra- 
cious!” as  she  threw  back  her  head  with  a 
peal  of  joyous  and  contagious  laughter, 


“ Ef  dis  yer  cullud  pusson’s  heart  ain’ 
done  bust  wid  joy  ter  come  walkin’  down 
yere  ter-morrer  night,  an’  dat  ar’  Mars' 
Senator  a-sottin’  out  yander  wid  his  fan, 
an’  step  up  an’  tell  him  howdy,  an’  say, 

4 Yo’  ’ain’  seed  Mis’  Jack  Knowles  gwine 
out,  I dun’no’?’  Huh!  Dare,  dare;  ’tain’ 
no  cos'lier  ter  lib  single  nor  it  is  double. 
An’  de  Lawd  ’ll  tek  car'  ob  de  sheared 
lambs.  Yo’  see,  he’s  a-doin'  ob  it  now !” 

“ Oh,  Tolly,  Tolly!”  cried  her  penitent 
and  reckless  mistress,  her  arms  round 
Tolly  as  far  as  they  would  go.  “ You  are 
our  guardian  angel !” 

“ Huh ! Miss  Jule!”  said  Tolly,  laughing 
and  crying  together.  “I  tolled  yo'afoh. 
Who  eber  heered  of  a brack  guarding 
angel  ?” 


THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  CAMPAIGN, 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE. 


IN  an  unpublished  letter  of  Jefferson's 
occurs  probably  the  earliest  descrip- 
tion of  national  parties.  It  was  written 
to  John  Wise,  of  Virginia,  February  12, 
1798,  from  Francis’s  Hotel,  late  the  Ind- 
ian Queen,  on  Fourth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  Vice-President  at  the  time 
lodged,  and  was  accustomed  to  confer  with 
his  political  associates.  Wise  had  written 
demanding  why  Jefferson  in  a recent  con- 
versation had  spoken  of  him  “as  of  Tory 
politics.”  Jefferson's  reply  defined  the 
radical  difference  between  the  parties  of 
his  day,  and  was  a prophecy  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  them  for  a century 
to  come.  “It  is  now  understood  that  two 
political  sects  have  arisen  within  the 
United  States, — the  one  believing  that  the 
executive  is  the  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment which  more  needs  support;  the  oth- 
er, that,  like  the  analogous  branch  in  the 
English  Government,  it  is  already  too 
strong  for  the  republican  parts  of  the 
constitution;  and  therefore,  in  equivo- 
cal cases,  they  incline  to  the  legislative 
powers:  the  former  of  these  are  called 
federalists,  sometimes  aristocrats  or  nion- 
ocrats,  and  sometimes  tories,  after  the  cor- 
responding sect  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  same  definition:  the  latter 
are  styled  republicans,  whigs,  jacobins, 
anarchists, disorganize rs,  &c. ; these  terms 
are  in  familiar  use  with  most  persons ; . . . 
both  parties  claim  to  be  federalists  and 
republicans,  and  I believe  in  truth  as  to 


the  great  mass  of  them;  these  appella- 
tions designate  neither  exclusively,  and 
all  others  are  slanders  except  those  of 
Whig  and  Tory, which  alone  characterize 
the  distinguishing  principles  of  the  two 
sects.”  Probably  in  this  letter  is  the  first 
form  of  the  famous  sentence  in  Jefferson's 
first  inaugural,  six  years  later:  “We  are 
all  Republicans;  we  are  all  Federalists.'’ 

Party  differences  in  1798  Were  in  great 
measure  a continuation  of  the  long  co- 
lonial struggle  between  Assemblies  and 
royal  Governors.  The  Revolution  devel- 
oped and  intensified  the  cause  of  these 
differences, but  until  about  the  time  when 
Jefferson  retired  from  Washington’s  cab- 
inet the  characteristic  struggle  of  the  cen- 
tury— that  between  the  supporters  of  a 
strong  legislative  and  a strong  executive 
— had  not  effected  party  organization. 
This  awaited  a master  mind,  a manager  of 
men.  Jefferson,  more  than  any  other  man 
of  bis  generation,  was  a party  organizer. 
He  had  quite  perfected  bis  work  before 
he  wrote  his  brief  definition  of  parties. 

He  bad  witnessed  tlie  triumph  of  the 
Assemblies  and  the  flight  of  tlie  Govern- 
ors. He  had  participated  in  establishing 
a lawful  succession  to  the  overthrown  co- 
lonial executives — in  the  persons  of  Gov- 
ernors for  the  States  and  a Congress  for 
the  United  States,  and  he  had  served  in 
both  functions.  But  from  the  day  when 
Congress  first  assembled  it  became  the  ri- 
val of  the  State  Legislatures  and  the  object 
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of  their  constant  attack.  Again  the  As- 
semblies triumphed,  and  before  a dozen 
years  passed, Congress  could  not  maintain 
a quorum.  But  the  powers  of  the  States 
in  no  wise  diminished.  They  rested  on 
an  industrial  foundation;  they  levied 
and  collected  taxes;  they  executed  laws. 
However,  the  most  difficult,  the  first  step 
toward  nationality  had  been  taken;  the 
national  organism  could  not  be  destroyed. 
Economic  necessity  forced  the  Legislatures 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention, to  propose  a form  of  government 
“adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union,1’ 
and  this  body  of  unequalled  men,  taught 
by  fear,  expediency,  and  experience,  re- 
fused to  rest  the  fate  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution in  the  hands  of  the  Legislatures, 
but  with  conventions  specially  chosen  to 
consider  it.  The  Legislatures  were  out- 
witted, but  the  Constitution  was  saved. 
The  new  government  was  inaugurated, 
and,  true  to  its  plan,  was  maintained  inde- 
pendently of  them.  But  the  States  looked 
upon  the  new  government  as  their  own 
creation,  whose  functions  and  powers 
were  obscure.  When  Jefferson  wrote 
this  letter,  the  new  government  was  in 
its  tenth  year.  Practical  administration 
was  interpreting  the  so-called  “supreme 
law  of  the  land.”  Certainly  no  one 
need  doubt  of  its  limited  character. 
Were  not  restrictions  placed  on  Con- 
gress by  eleven  amendments;  and  were 
not  ten  of  tin1  so  the  familiar  provisions 
of  the  State  Bills  of  Rights?  Were  not 
the  Legislatures  the  representatives  of  the 
paramount  democracy  of  the  land?  The 
State  Constitutions  determined  wlio  were 
citizens,  who  were  electors.  Not  one  of 
them  set  limits  within  which  the  Legis- 
lature must  act.  These  Legislatures  came 
down  in  unbroken  succession  from  colo- 
nial Assemblies,  of  which  the  first  had 
met  on  a July  day  at  Jamestown  a hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  before  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated.  Had  lie  not 
accepted  the  Presidency  the  new  govern- 
ment might  have  failed  for  lack  of  men. 
The  people  had  confidence  in  their  State 
governments  and  in  Washington;  they 
cared  little  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  to  establish 
this  that  Lexington  and  York  town  were 
fought.  Independence  was  sought  and 
won  that  every  man  might  enjoy  his 
rights  and  liberties,  and  these  were  se- 
cured by  the  State  Constitutions.  In 
popular  conception  individualism  was 


the  chief  corner-stone  of  American  de- 
mocracy. An  act  of  Congress  in  the 
least  curtailing  the  popular  notion  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  was  bound 
to  provoke  organized  opposition.  Un- 
doubtedly, at  this  time,  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  personal  liberty  tended,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  take  the  form  of 
individualism  gone  mad.  In  the  isolated 
rural  districts  along  the  frontier  a strange 
notion  of  liberty  prevailed.  It  was  not 
thought  of  at  the  commercial  centres. 
The  law  and  order  that  prevailed  in  Bos- 
ton, in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  Charleston  were  not  the  law  and  order 
that  wrere  respected  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  the 
Carolinas,  or  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Yet  this  valorous  Western  individualism 
was  not  crass  ruffianism.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  East  had  settled  the 
West.  Men  of  affairs  there  were  not  in- 
frequently the  sons  of  pronounced  Feder- 
alists in  the  older  States.  But  in  changing 
their  habitation  the  young  men  of  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
who  were  now  building  up  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  they  from  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  who  were  now  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  had  also  changed 
their  politics.  To  them  the  government 
of  the  United  States  seemed  far  away, and 
at  best  only  an  experiment.  What  had 
it  done  for  the  West  other  than  to  inter- 
fere with  trade  and  increase  taxes?  It 
was  not  an  incongruous  idea  to  include 
Federalists  and  Indians  among  the  public 
enemies  of  the  West,  and  he  who  called 
his  neighbor  a Federalist  had  to  answer 
by  the  code,  or,  if  the  deeply  injured 
citizen  took  the  trouble  to  sue  for  libel, 
he  would  undoubtedly  be  awarded  very 
handsome  damages  by  any  jury.  Ten 
years  of  Federal  legislation  had  further 
estranged  the  discontented  throughout 
tiie  country.  Whether  Jefferson  himself 
ever  believed  that  the  Federalists  were 
laying  plans  for  a monarchy  may  be 
doubted.  He  was  careful  not  to  correct 
the  spread  of  the  delusion,  however,  and 
labored . night  and  day  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  it.  The  indictment  against 
the  Federalists  was  long  and  carefully 
drawn,  and  had  been  presented  to  a grand 
jury  eager  to  find  a true  bill.  This  jury 
was  the  party  described  by  Jefferson  as 
favoring  the  legislative  rather  than  the 
executive.  By  this  was  meant  not  mere- 
ly opposition  to  President  Adams.  The 
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new  party  was  founded  on  the  State  idea. 
It  was  opposed  to  a strong  national  gov- 
ernment— executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial. It  disapproved  of  Jay’s  treaty.  It 
hated  Washington’s  policy  of  neutrality, 
and  considered  Citizen  Genet  a deeply  in- 
jured man.  It  drank  rivers  of  health  for 
France,  and  pronounced  strange  abomi- 
nations against  England.  It  was  ever  on 
the  watch  for  4 4 the  harbinger  of  approach- 
ing monarchy  ” in  every  act  of  Congress, 
every  proclamation  by  the  President,  ev- 
ery decision  of  John  Jay  and  his  court. 

A political  crisis  was  at  hand.  The 
Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were  rapidly  un- 
der way.  Every  step  in  their  progress 
was  published  throughout  the  South  and 
West.  No  acts  of  the  high  Federalists 
had  attracted  so  many  and  such  hostile 
eyes.  It  was  the  plain  people  who  were 
watching,  and  no  man  knew  them  so  well 
as  Jefferson.  He  knew,  probably  better 
than  Emerson,  that  the  State  at  some  time 
is  a private  thought,  and  on  this  axiom  he 
builded,  perhaps  better  than  he  knew.  He 
saw  individualism  at  the  bottom  of  our 
political  institutions,  and  to  this  he  ad- 
dressed his  genius  for  organization.  Cun- 
ning and  time-tried  instruments  were  at 
his  disposal.  The  caucus,  the  committees 
of  correspondence,  the  convention,  the 
mass-meeting,  were  of  recent  revolution- 
ary invention;  the  town-meeting  and  the 
Assemblies  had  been  in  service  more  than 
a century  and  a half.  His  plan  was  sim- 
ple, popular,  and  practical.  His  ideas 
should  be  exploited  by  each  of  these 
organizations,  but  should  receive  their 
crowning  influence  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  State  Legislatures.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  would  the  issue  be  clear  to  the 
people,  and  the  two  great  forces  in  Amer- 
ican government  be  brought  face  to  face — 
the  States  and  the  Federal  government. 
Like  all  founders  of  a political  system,  he 
first  formulated  the  system,  and  then  in- 
stilled its  principles  into  the  minds  of  a 
few  chosen  disciples.  Chief  of  these  was 
Madison,  then  Monroe  and  Levi  Lincoln, 
and  Gallatin  and  Breckinridge  and  the 
brothers  Nicholas,  and  Robert  Smith  of 
Maryland  and  Gideon  Granger  of  Con- 
necticut. These  and  a few  more  were  the 
privileged  few  admitted  into  close  person- 
al confidence,  but  his  persuasive  friend- 
ships ran  all  over  the  country,  among 
men  of  every  profession  and  occupation. 
The  correspondence  which  he  kept  up 
with  his  followers  places  him  almost  at 


the  head  of  the  world’s  voluminous  let- 
ter-writers. 

His  letter  to  Wise  defining  political  par- 
ties was  written  amidst  the  excitement  of 
the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws.  Was  a free  American  silently  to 
endure  such  legislation?  Could  any  lover 
of  liberty  suffer  any  odious  high  Federal- 
ist to  indict  a freeman  for  libel,  force  him 
to  pay  a fine  of  two  thousand  dollars  and 
lie  in  jail  two  years,  because  he  spoke  his 
mind  about  the  President  or  Congress? 
Was  he  tamely  to  submit  to  indictment 
for  conspiracy  and  sedition  because  he 
had  met  with  his  friends,  some  of  whom 
perhaps  were  alien-born?  And  must  he 
suffer  imprisonment  for  five  years  and 
pay  a fine  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  ex- 
ercising rights  guaranteed  in  every  State 
Constitution  and  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution itself?  What  had  become  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  a free  press? 
Surely  it  was  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Federal  party.  Jefferson  knew 
that  the  time  had  come  for  an  active  or- 
ganization of  the  opposition,  and  he  now 
could  effect  it  on  constitutional  ground. 

Communications  had  for  months  been 
appearing  in  the  anti-administration  news- 
papers which  pointed  the  way  that  ideas 
were  moving.  George  Nicholas,  soon  to 
deliver  the  great  speech  in  Congress  on 
the  repeal  of  the  acts,  now  published  in 
the  Kentucky  Gazette  his  opinion  on 
their  constitutionality,  and  also  his  po- 
litical creed.  He  gave  utterance  to  the 
thought  of  Kentucky,  for  he  had  more 
influence  there  than  the  whole  Federal 
party.  Briefer  communications  appeared 
in  other  papers,  and  resolutions  attacking 
the  acts  were  passed  in  public  meetings 
both  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  With 
few  variations  these  followed  an  origi- 
nal. When  sent  up  to  the  Legislature, 
they  seemed  the  spontaneous  thought  of 
the  people  of  the  two  commonwealths. 

On  the  7tli  of  November  Breckinridge 
presented  a set  of  resolutions  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  which  passed  on  the 
16th,  after  exhaustive  debate.  Jefferson 
claimed  to  be  their  author.  A manu- 
script original  in  his  hand  sustains  his 
claim.  The  resolutions  as  passed  vary 
from  this  original,  not  in  substance,  but  in 
order  of  arrangement.  The  variation  has 
given  rise  to  a claim  of  authorship  for 
Breckinridge,  which  it  is  doubtful  he 
ever  made.  Scarcely  less  devoted  to  the 
cause  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  than 
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Breckinridge  and  Nicholas  was  a young 
Virginian,  lately  come  into  Kentucky 
from  the  law-office  of  Chancellor  Wythe 
— Henry  Clay,  who,  in  a powerful  speech 
at  Lexington,  denounced  the  unpopular 
Federal  acts,  and  began  a political  career 
lasting  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  the  Virginia  Legislature,  on  the  13th 
of  December,  similar  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented by  John  Taylor,  and  adopted  eleven 
days  later.  They  were  originally  written 
by  Madison,  had  been  handed  about  the 
State  in  slightly  varying  forms,  had  been 
adopted  at  nearly  every  court-house,  and 
had  been  sent  up  to  the  Legislature. 
The  Kentucky  and  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions, written  the  one  by  Jefferson,  the 
other  by  Madison,  were  not  construed  un- 
til a later  time  as  differing,  or  as  intend- 
ed to  differ,  in  meaning.  Each  was  in- 
tended to  identify  the  opponents  of  the 
Federalists  as  the  State  part}’,  and  further, 
to  define  the  State,  and  the  character  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  definitions 
were  destined  to  affect  American  politics 
for  a hundred  years. 

Every  State  Constitution  at  this  time 
declared,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
that  the  Stale  was  a body  politic  formed 
by  a voluntary  association  of  individuals 
— a social  compact.  The  Virginia  resolu- 
tions applied  this  familiar  idea  to  the  Fed- 
eral government;  it  was  a compact  form- 
ed by  the  voluntary  association  of  the 
States.  It  was  limited  by  the  plain  sense 
of  the  instrument  of  union  — the  Con- 
stitution. But  of  late  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  manifested  a spirit  ‘‘to  con- 
solidate the  States  by  degrees  into  one 
sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  which  would  be 
to  transform  the  republican  system  of  the 
United  States  into  an  absolute  or  at  best 
a mixed  monarchy.’1  The  same  idea  was 
expressed  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
’98,  but  was  carried  farther  in  those  of  the 
following  year.  The  States  that  formed 
the  Constitution,  being  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent, had  the  unquestionable  right 
to  judge  of  infraction,  and  “a  nullifica- 
tion by  these  sovereignties  of  all  unau- 
thorized acts  done  under  color  of  that  in- 
strument is  the  rightful  remedy.”  Thus 
the  issue  was  made:  State  Sovereignty  vs. 
National  Sovereignty. 

Nearly  a century  has  passed  since  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  raised 
this  fundamental  question.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  asked,  where  did  the  doctrine 


of  State  sovereignty  originate,  and  where 
was  it  put  forth  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
perhaps  most  of  the  answers  would  de- 
clare that  it  originated  in  the  former  slave- 
holding States,  and  might  be  found  atone 
time  in  their  laws  and  Constitutions.  The 
answer  is  incorrect. 

The  colonies  were  independent  of  each 
other,  but  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire.  When  they  became  States,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  described 
them  as  free  and  independent,  but  not  as 
sovereign.  The  commonwealths  have 
adopted  one  hundred  and  twelve  Consti- 
tutions: the  fifteen  Southern  States,  fifty- 
five,  not  one  of  which  has  described  tlie 
State  as  sovereign;  the  thirty  Northern 
States,  fifty-seven,  five  of  which  have  de- 
scribed the  State  not  only  as  free  and 
independent,  but  as  sovereign.  Connecti- 
cut was  the  first  to  use  the  word  sover- 
eign, in  the  act  of  tlie  General  Court  of 
1776 — in  substance  a Bill  of  Rights— 
continuing  the  charter  as  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  The  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  Constitution  of  1818.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  approved  by  the 
States  in  1781  declared  that  each  retain- 
ed its  sovereignty,  and  every  power  not 
expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  — 
almost  a quotation  from  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts  adopted  the  year  before. 
This  Constitution  is  still  in  force.  In  its 
Constitution  of  1784,  and  again  in  1792, 
New  Hampshire  made  the  same  claim, 
and  did  not  abandon  it  till  1876.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783  the  King  treated 
with  the  several  States  as  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent.  Tlie  word  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Constitution,  but  the  idea,  as 
the  debates  show,  was  discussed  at  length. 
El  bridge  Gerry  declared  that  the  States 
never  had  been  independent,  and  on  the 
principles  of  the  Confederation  never 
could  be.  but  was  immediately  answered 
by  Luther  Martin  that  “ tlie  language  of 
the  States  being  sovereign  and  independent 
was  once  familiar  and  understood,  though 
it  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  strange 
and  obscure.”  The  rejected  New  Jersey 
plan  based  the  government  of  the  Union 
on  the  States  as  sovereign.  Doubtless  the 
convention  purposely  left  tlie  definition 
of  sovereignty  to  be  made  by  ad  ministra- 
tion. But  that  a compromise  was  made 
is  suggested  in  the  sixtv-second  number 
of  the  Federalist , of  which  Hamilton  was 
probably  the  author:  “The  equal  vote 
in  each  State  is  at  once  a constitutional 
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recognition  of  the  portion  of  sovereignty 
remaining  in  the  individual  States  and  an 
instrument  for  preserving  that  residuary 
sovereignty.”  This,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, was  written  in  1788.  However  un- 
philosophical  the  notion  of  “residuary 
sovereignty,”  it  was  destined  for  many 
years  to  return,  not  to  plague  the  in- 
ventors, but  them  for  whom  it  was  invent- 
ed. Five  years  before  Jefferson  wrote 
his  definition  of  parties,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  that  Georgia  was  not 
a sovereign  State,  that  the  nation  alone 
was  sovereign,  and  that  a State  could  be 
sued  like  an  individual.  The  decision 
was  given  by  Justice  Wilson,  unquestion- 
ably the  ablest  constitutional  lawyer  in 
the  convention  that  made  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  strengthened  by  a similar 
opinion  by  Chief  - Justice  Jay.  In  a 
powerful  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Ire- 
dell, basing  his  reasons  on  the  common 
law,  declared  the  States  to  be  as  sovereign 
within  their  sphere  as  was  the  United 
States  within  its  own.  His  opinion  was 
accepted  by  Georgia  as  the  constitutional 
one,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Republi- 
cans as  the  foundation  for  their  political 
creed.  On  the  day  following  the  de- 
cision, Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
House,  moved  a resolution,  preliminary 
to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
protect  the  sovereign  States  from  suits 
brought  by  individuals.  Congress  took 
no  immediate  action,  but  the  spirit  of  his 
resolution  quickly  overspread  the  coun- 
try, quickened  the  party  which  Jeffer- 
son was  organizing,  and  culminated  in 
the  Eleventh  Amendment,  the  adoption 
of  which  was  announced  to  Congress  by 
President  Adams  just  thirty  - four  days 
before  Jefferson  wrote  to  Wise  on  the 
state  of  political  parties. 

The  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  thus 
got  constitutional  standing.  The  party 
by  whose  influence  the  amendment  had 
been  carried  through,  by  the  elections  in 
1800  was  put  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  reversed  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  gained  twenty-three  members 
in  the  House,  giving  it  a majority  of 
eighteen.  On  the  twenty-sixth  ballot  the 
House  chose  Jefferson  President.  Tlius, 
curiously,  the  author  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  who  first  made  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  a principle  in  the 
creed  of  a great  party,  was  chosen  to  the 
Presidency  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  voting  as  States.  For  sixty  years 


the  party  which  he  had  organized  was  to 
follow  an  unprecedented  career.  During 
that  time  thirty  Congresses  assembled  and 
thirteen  “greatly  distinguished  citizens,” 
as  Lincoln  described  them  in  his  first  in- 
augural, administered  the  government. 
That  party  was  to  elect  ten  of  these  Pres- 
idents, and  to  control  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  in  twenty-three  of  these  Con- 
gresses. In  five  others  it  was  to  control 
the  Senate.  In  one  Congress  only  was  it 
to  be  in  the  minority  in  both  branches: 
for  two  years  from  the  inauguration 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  the  Whigs 
were  to  have  a majority  in  both  Houses, 
but, — John  Tyler  was  President. 

Had  Jefferson’s  wishes  been  carried 
out,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions would  have  become  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  With  his  party  firm- 
ly in  control  of  the  government,  this  was 
unnecessary.  The  doctrines  of  '98  were  a 
perennial  theme  for  discussion— in  State 
constitutional  conventions,  in  Congress, 
and  in  the  political  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. They  came  gradually  to  be  construed 
as  the  warrant  for  administrative  mea- 
sures, and  by  a political  school  as  the  im- 
plied interpretation  of  the  supreme  law. 
Economic  events  greatly  affected  this 
school,  and  ultimately  divided  it.  The 
first  tariff  act  expired  in  1796,  having  been 
in  force  nearly  seven  years.  It  was  not 
listed  among  the  acts  specially  odious  to 
the  party  which  Jefferson  was  then  or- 
ganizing. But  the  act  of  1816  combined 
the  principles  of  revenue  and  protection, 
and  from  the  April  day  when  Monroe 
signed  it  the  idea  of  State  sovereignty 
underwent  a change.  Thirty  years  be- 
fore, Hamilton  had  declared  that  the 
national  government  would  never  be 
supreme  until  it  should  turn  all  the 
principles  and  passions  of  men  to  its  sup- 
port. From  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1816,  the  national  government  gradually 
became  identified  with  the  personal  for- 
tunes of  a manufacturing  class.  The  doc 
trines  of  '98  were  from  this  time  made  to 
include  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  The 
old  parties  divided  on  new  lines,  and  the 
first  industrial  struggle  between  them  be- 
gan. The  country,  hitherto  agricultural, 
now  divided  into  manufacturing  States 
and  agricultural  States:  into  the  North- 
ern with  free  labor,  and  the  Southern 
with  slave.  There  were  tariff  men  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  but  the  majority 
there  gradually  combined  into  a party 
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favoring  free  trade,  State  sovereignty, 
and  slavery  extension.  The  first  struggle 
between  the  radical  wing  of  this  party 
and  the  national  government  culminated 
in  the  effort  of  South  Carolina  to  nullify 
the  tariff  laws  in  1833,  and  to  administer 
the  doctrines  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions 
of  1799.  On  the  16th  of  March  of  that 
year,  Augustus  Fitch,  one  of  Jackson’s 
innumerable  political  scouts,  wrote  to  the 
President  an  account  of  what  he  saw  in 
the  Columbia  convention  when  it  re- 
scinded the  Ordinance  of  Nullification. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  rescinding  was  that 
“Mr.  Clay’s  bill  did  not  fully  abandon 
the  principle  of  protection.”  Across  the 
face  of  this  unpublished  letter  Jackson 
wrote:  “The  Ordinance  & all  laws  un- 
der it  repealed — so  ends  the  wicked  & 
disgraceful  conduct  of  Calhoun  McDuf- 
fie & their  co-nullies  They  will  only 
be  remembered,  to  be  held  up  to  scorn, 
by  every  one  who  loves  freedom,  our 
glorious  constitution  & government  of 
laws.” 

But  the  doctrines  of  ’98  survived. 
Pierce  and  King  were  elected  in  1852  on 
a platform  which  incorporated  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions.  The 
party  electing  them  declared  that  the 
doctrines  of  ’98  constituted  one  of  the 
main  foundations  of  its  political  creed, 
and  that  it  was  resolved  to  carry  them 
out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 
On  this  issue  the  party  elected  a majority 
in  both  branches  of  Congress,  received  a 
majority  of  the  popular  Vote,  and  chose 
more  than  five-sixths  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Four  years  later  it  incorporated 
the  same  plank  in  its  platform,  continued 
its  control  of  Congress,  and  elected  Buch- 
anan and  Breckinridge;  but  their  pop- 
ular vote  was  only  a plurality,  and  they 
received  only  five-ninths  of  the  electoral 
vote.  Two  days  after  the  inauguration 
the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  long 
anxiously  awaited,  was  handed  down. 
The  Chief  Justice  declared  that  theUnited 
States  did  not  possess  all  the  powers  which 
usually  belong  to  the  sovereignty  of  a na- 
tion. The  States  had  surrendered  only  a 
portion  of  their  sovereignty.  The  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  violated  their  sovereign 
rights.  As  in  the  case  of  Georgia  in 
1794,  so  in  that  of  Dred  Scott,  the  State 
alone  had  final  jurisdiction.  The  doc- 
trines of  ’98  had  again  triumphed. 

In  October  following,  the  Lecompton 
convention  applied  the  decision  in  the 
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first  Constitution  proposed  for  Kansas,  in 
which  the  State  was  described  as  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent — the  last  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  an  American 
Constitution.  The  election  of  Buchanan, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  proved  that  the 
doctrines  of  ’98  wTere  still  held  in  high  fa- 
vor, and  also  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  rapidly  changing.  The  na- 
ture of  the  change  is  suggested  in  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
which  emanated  from  the  leaders  of  a 
new  party  opposed  to  slavery  extension. 
It  appeared  in  January,  1854,  and  was 
signed,  among  others,  by  Sumner,  Chase, 
and  Giddings.  It  put  opposition  to  slavery 
extension  wholly  on  industrial  grounds. 
If  slavery  were  permitted  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  it  would  restrict  immigration, 
enhance  the  cost  of  constructing  the  pro- 
posed Pacific  Railway,  and  cut  off  the 
free  States  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  free 
States  of  the  Pacific.  The  development 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  continent 
would  be  hopelessly  prevented.  The  eco- 
nomic argument  was  elaborated  from  this 
time,  till  an  industrial  constituency  was 
thoroughly  organized  into  a new  political 
party.  As  the  opposition  in  1794  found 
constitutional  standing-ground  in  the  dis- 
senting opinion  of  Justice  Iredell,  so  the 
opposition  in  1854  found  a constitutional 
basis  for  their  opinions  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Curtis  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case. 

Congress  showed  the  effect  of  a changed 
public  sentiment.  In  the  Thirty-sixth, 
the  second  of  Buchanan’s  administration, 
the  new  Republican  party  gained  control 
of  the  House.  Two  years  later  the  new 
party  gained  control  of  both  Houses  and 
elected  Lincoln,  displacing  that  great  par- 
ty which,  sixty  years  before,  had  in  like 
manner  driven  the  Federalists  from  powd- 
er. The  new  industrial  doctrines  which 
had  triumphed  over  the  doctrines  of  ’98 
were  briefly  set  forth  in  President  Lin- 
coln's first  inaugural:  “The  Union  is 
much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of 
Association  in  1774.”  Few  indeed  of 
those  who  heard  him  could  have  told  at 
that  moment  what  were  the  articles  to 
which  the  President  referred.  Two  years 
older  than  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, they  declared  the  industrial  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies.  They  were  a 
solemn  non-importation  agreement  to  en- 
courage “frugality,  economy,  and  indus- 
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try,  and  promote  agriculture,  arts,  and 
the  manufactures  of  this  country.”  The 
nation  rested  on  industry;  the  nation  was 
sovereign — ideas  antagonistic  to  the  doc- 
trines of  '98.  And  these  ideas  were  now 
to  be  tested  in  administration. 

But  the  old  doctrines  were  not  dead. 
South  Carolina  had  already  announced 
to  the  world  that  she  resumed  her  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  as  a free,  sover- 
eign, arid  independent  State,  and  ten  com- 
monwealths followed  her  example.  She 
stated  the  issue  clearly.  Time  and  the 
progress  of  things  had  totally  altered  the 
relations  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States  since  the  Union  was  estab- 
lished. Identity  of  feelings, interests, and 
institutions  was  gone.  The  States  were 
divided — the  Southern,  agricultural;  the 
Northern,  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial. Their  institutions  and  industrial 
pursuits  made  them  totally  different  peo- 
ples. This  was  the  address  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  slave-holding  States.  A 
Confederacy  wTas  formed,  first  by  41  the 
deputies  of  the  Sovereign  and  Indepen- 
dent States”;  later  by  44the  People  of  the 
Confederate  States,  each  State  acting  in 
its  sovereign  and  independent  character.” 
Among  the  changes  of  these  years  one 
act  by  a commonwealth  seems  to  be  over- 
looked, though  it  is  unique,  and  impliedly 
characteristic  of  the  mighty  civil  read- 
justments of  the  time.  Amidst  the  civil 
war  Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  its  Bill  of  Rights  it  declared  the  new 
doctrine  that  had  supplanted  the  doctrines 
of  '98.  The  paramount  allegiance  of  the 
citizen  is  to  the  Federal  government  in 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers 
as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
State  cannot  dissolve  its  connection  with 
the  Union.  “The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  confers  full  power  on  the 
Federal  government  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate its  existence,  and  whensoever  any 
portion  of  the  States,  or  the  people  there- 
of, attempt  to  secede  from  the  Federal 
- Union,  or  forcibly  to  resist  the  execution 
of  its  laws,  the  Federal  government  may, 
by  warrant  of  the  Constitution,  employ 
armed  force  in  compelling  obedience  to 
its  authority.”  This  is  the  only  admis- 
sion made  by  a State  that  the  national 
government  possesses  the  constitutional 
right  of  coercion.  Four  years  later  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  the  first  time,  defined 
the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  nation, 
and  the  character  of  our  political  institu- 


tions as  they  emerged  from  the  civil  war: 
“The  preservation  of  the  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as 
much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional government.  The  Constitution,  in 
all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructi- 
ble Union  of  indestructible  States.” 

When,  in  1890,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
promulgated  a new  Constitution,  it  de- 
clared that  the  paramount  allegiance  of 
the  citizen  was  due  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  But,  before  adjourn- 
ing,the  convention  adopted  an  ordinance 
which  briefly  suggests  the  cause  and  the 
nature  of  that  change  which  has  been 
wrought  in  this  country  during  the  hun- 
dred years’  campaign.  Until  1900,  all  per- 
manent factories  established  in  Missis- 
sippi for  working  cotton,  wool,  silk,  furs, 
or  metals,  and  for  making  implements  or 
articles  in  a finished  state,  were  declared 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  Of  this  char- 
acter is  the  economic  force  which  lias 
slowly  changed  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  is  in  an  industrial 
sense  that  the  Constitution  in  all  its  pro- 
visions looks  to  an  indestructible  Union 
of  indestructible  States.  Wi'l  not  the 
political  campaigns  of  the  next  hundred 
years  evolve  yet  more  perfectly  the  in- 
dustrial rights  of  all  citizen.*:  of  the  re- 
public? 

Prophesying  in  politics  is  a hazardous 
employment  of  expectation,  but  as  one 
reads  the  political  platforms  of  the  cen- 
tury he  finds  here  and  there  prophetic 
passages.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  reformers  were  still  talking  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  meant  by  that 
phrase  equal  civil  and  political  rights. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
reformers  are  interpreting  the  same 
phrase,  but  it  now  signifies  economic 
equality.  In  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign the  idea  was  freely  advocated  by 
the  friends  of  the  laboring  - man, — who 
are  unusually  numerous  at  such  a time. 
Economic  Inequality  vs.  Economic  Equal- 
ity, that  is  the  great  political  issue  of  our 
day.  The  basis  of  democracy  in  America 
is  industrial.  Does  Lincolns  remark,  in 
his  inaugural,  indicate  the  course  democ- 
racy is  taking;  and  does  the  new  politi- 
cal phrase— economic  equality— intimate 
that  it  shall  dominate  American  democ- 
racy before  the  close  of  the  twentieth 
century? 
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BY  KATHARINE  L.  FERRIS. 


YOU  say  I’ve  suffered.  It  is  true,  my  friend, 

And  still  shall  suffer, — that  I know  right  well. 
My  way  is  hard  and  toilsome.  Who  can  tell 
By  what  steep  paths  I reach  my  journey’s  end? 

But  this  you  have  forgot, — I do  not  spend 
My  effort  grudging.  If  through  some  old  spell 
Of  god  or  genii,  I could  yet  compel 
My  lot  to  my  desires,  I still  would  bend 
My  steps  as  fate  has, — make  no  other  choice 
Than  just  this  life  that  seems  so  bare  to  you, 

Refuse  no  height  which  gives  a larger  view 
Of  seeming  inequalities.  My  voice 
I lift  in  praise,  not  question.  O,  pursue 
Me  not  with  pity,  but,  with  me,  rejoice. 


THE  LION-TAMER. 

BY  HENRY  GALLUP  PAINE. 


TllHERE  is  plenty  of  romance  in  the 
X world  nowadays,  commonplace  as  it 
may  seem  on  the  outside,  but  Alma  Rich- 
ardson thought  otherwise.  She  knew  she 
had  great  capacity  for  it  herself,  but  she 
was  generally  disappointed  in  the  amount 
she  found  in  other  people. 

There  was  Theodore  Fraser,  for  in- 
stance. In  slashed  hose  and  doublet,  as 
he  appeared  as  the  Huguenot  lover  in  Mrs. 
Dearborn’s  Living  Pictures,  he  looked  like 
a hero  of  romance,  and  capable  of  deeds 
that  would  have  put  the  redoubtable  D’Ar- 
tagnan  to  shame.  But  in  tweeds,  as  she 
met  him  afterwards  at  the  Country  Club, 
she  would  scarcely  have  glanced  at  him  a 
second  time  if  she  had  not  previously  re- 
ceived so  exalted  an  impression  of  him. 
In  spite  of  his  good  looks  and  line  figure, 
his  appearance  in  every-day  garb  was  so 
disillusionizing  that  it  was  only  the  hope 
of  at  last  finding  a hero  in  mufti  £hat  in- 
duced her  to  permit  the  introduction  that 
he  craved. 

Theodore  proved  to  be  as  matter  of 
fact  as  he  looked— in  trousers.  Alma  re- 
gretted now  that  she  had  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  Living  Pictures.  She  then 
might  have  had  a chance  of  convers- 
ing with  him  in  his  sixteenth -century 
costume,  and  of  testing  her  theory  that 
the  death  of  chivalry  was  due  to  the 
awkward  and  ridiculous  garments  worn 


by  the  modern  man  and  woman — but  es- 
pecially by  the  man.  Still,  she  realized 
that  the  test  would  not  have  been  wholly 
satisfactory.  While  her  theory  might  be 
true,  it  did  not  follow  that  a man  who  had 
worn  trousers  all  his  life  would  bloom 
into  a dashing  cavalier  the  first  time  he 
put  on  a costumer’s  version  of  the  fash- 
ions of  1572. 

Then,  again,  little  of  practical  value 
would  have  been  gained  if  Alma  had 
found  the  tableau-Theodore  to  be  every- 
thing that  he  looked  in  tights.  She  could 
not  expect  him  to  put  on  his  tableau- 
clothes  every  time  he  came  to  call,  or 
when  he  went  to  social  functions,  just  to 
suit  her  passion  for  romance;  and  if  he 
did,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
general  incongruity,  not  to  mention  the 
jeers  of  the  populace,  would  detract  large- 
ly from  the  glamour  of  the  situation. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Theodore  to  say  that 
he  never  felt  so  much  like  a fool  in  his 
life  as  for  the  few  moments  in  which, 
out  of  pure  good-nature,  and  to  oblige  his 
aunt  Mrs.  Dearborn,  he  took  the  place 
of  a performer  whom  the  death  of  a rel- 
ative had  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
from  posing.  Theodore  got  back  into  his 
dress  clothes  with  neatness  and  despatch, 
and  then  sought  out  the  charming  girl  in 
the  front  row  who  had  at  once  attracted 
his  attention  and  captivated  his  fancy. 
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But  Alma  had  already  gone  home  to  es- 
cape from  the  dreary  commonplaces  and 
nineteenth-century  chit-chat  that  chimed 
in  so  ill  with  her  romantic  imagination. 
However,  as  has  been  stated,  it  was  not 
long  before  Theodore  met  Alma  at  the 
Country  Club,  and  found  her  just  as 
sweet  as  she  looked.  Theodore  had  no 
antiquated  notions,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  like  Alma  exactly  as  he  found* her, 
and  the  better  he  knew  her,  the  more 
ready  he  became;  but  it  was  just  as  mat- 
ters were  assuming  serious  proportions 
that  he  encountered  her  weak  side,  and 
found  it  entirely  too  strong  for  him  to 
break  through. 

It  was  impossible  for  Alma  not  to  rec- 
ognize Theodore's  many  good  qualities. 
He  was  a gentleman,  kind,  thoughtful, 
generous,  and  rich  enough  to  own  a yacht 
if  he  had  wanted.  Moreover,  he  was  as 
devoted  to  Alma— she  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge it — as  the  deadly  modern  con- 
ventionality would  permit. 

And  Alma?  Well,  Alma  was  in  love 
with  Theodore,  although  she  would  not 
have  acknowledged  it  even  to  herself  for 
an  instant,  so  long  as  he  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  artificial  standard  she  had  set 
for  the  man  who  must  win  her.  It  may 
seeAi  rather  early  in  the  story  to  reveal 
Alma’s  state  of  mind  so  completely,  but 
the  means  she  took  to  test  Theodore’s 
chivalry  would  ine  visibly  lead  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  this  conclusion  any- 
how, and  as  a writer  cannot  always  count 
on  every  reader  being  thoughtful,  this 
simple  statement  will  put  all  on  the  same 
footing. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  Theodore  got  up  a 
launch  party  in  Alma's  honor,  and  went 
down  to  Jackson  Park  to  see  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  World's  Fair.  Alma  had 
been  trying  for  a long  time  to  get  Theo- 
dore to  do  something  heroic,  but  Theo- 
dore dodged  the  opportunity  every  time, 
and  accomplished  the  desired  result  in 
some  disgustingly  commonplace  and  un- 
expected method.  If  Theodore  had  per- 
ceived what  she  was  up  to,  the  chances 
are  great  that  he  would  have  taken  the 
bait,  and  that  Alma  would  have  landed 
the  perch  she  was  trying  to  persuade 
herself  was  a trout  ; and  then  this  story 
would  never  have  been  written. 

Matters  had  by  this  time  reached  a crisis. 
Theodore  had  proposed  in  formal  terms, 
and  Alma  had  asked  for  a month's  grace. 
The  month  was  nearly  up,  and  Theodore 
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was  as  unheroic  as  ever.  Alma  resolved 
to  take  a desperate  chance.  As  the  launch 
wound  through  the  unfinished  lagoons, 
Theodore  came  and  joined  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  stern.  The  rest  of  the  party  were 
all  forward.  The  moment  was  propi- 
tious. If  Theodore  would  risk  his  life  to 
save  hers,  she  would  have  him.  And  if 
not,  she  might  as  well  drown.  Anyhow, 
she  could  swim — and  without  more  ado 
she  precipitated  herself  into  the  water. 

Theodore  made  a grab  for  her  dress 
and  missed  it,  and  watched  her  disappear 
under  the  waves  with  mingled  emotions. 

“Stop  her!'"  he  called  to  the  engineer, 
referring  to  the  launch,  and  not  to  Alma. 
“Back  her!”  And  seizing  a boat-hook,  he 
stood  ready  to  haul  out  his  lady-love  as 
soon  as  he  came  near  enough. 

The  launch  had  considerable  headway, 
however,  and  was  still  far  beyond  reach- 
ing distance  when  Alma’s  head  emerged 
from  the  flood.  She  gave  one  glance  at 
the  unpicturesque  figure  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  and  with  a look  of  disappoint- 
ment, chagrin,  and  disgust  she  turned 
away,  and  though  somewhat  hampered 
by  her  skirts,  struck  out  for  the  nearest 
shore. 

“I  say,”  shouted  Theodore,  “can  you 
swim?  That’s  good,  because  I can't,”  and 
his  heart  grew  lighter  than  it  would  have 
grown  if  he  had  known  what  was  in  store 
for  him. 

“ It’s  too  shallow  for  us  to  make  a land- 
ing where  you’re  going  ashore,”  he  con- 
tinued. “ We'll  go  on  down  to  the  dock, 
and  wait  for  you  there,”  and  so  saying, 
he  gave  the  word  to  the  engineer  to  go 
ahead  again,  and  turned  around  to  reas- 
sure the  other  members  of  the  party, 
who  came  crowding  aft  as  soon  as  they 
saw  wliat  had  happened. 

Before  the  launch  touched  the  dock 
Theodore  had  jumped  ashore,  and  was 
speeding  down  the  Wooded  Island  to 
meet  Alma.  And  when  he  failed  to  see 
her,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  He  hur- 
ried on,  and  at  last,  to  his  great  relief,  lie 
perceived  her  hastily  making  for  one  of 
the  bridges.  He  called  to  her,  but  she 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  When  at  last 
he  succeeded  in  catching  up  with  her,  she 
coldly  declined  to  return  to  the  launch, 
and  said  she  preferred  to  go  to  the  house 
of  some  friends  on  Madison  Avenue, 
where  she  could  dry  herself  and  her 
clothes,  and  stay  while  she  sent  home  for 
whatever  she  might  need. 
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“Pray  don’t  bother  yourself  any  fur- 
ther about  me,”  she  urged,  with  biting 
sarcasm.  “ Do  not  allow  any  such  trifling 
incident  as  a young  lady's  falling  over- 
board to  disturb  your  plans,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  your  pleasure  and  that  of  your 
friends.” 

It  took  Theodore  all  the  winter  to  get 
back  into  Alma’s  good  graces,  and  it  was 
then  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  again  ask  her  to  marry  him — a condi- 
tion which  he  accepted  with  mental  reser- 
vations—that  she  consented  to  receive  him 
on  friendly  terms.  When  Theodore  real- 
ized the  opportunity  he  had  missed,  and 
learned  that  the  water  in  the  lagoon  was 
nowhere  over  his  head,  he  addressed  him- 
self in  terms  lie  would  not  have  tolerated 
from  another.  At  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  Alma  needed  only  to  overcome  this 
one  weakness  of  hers  to  be  absolutely  per- 
fect, and  he  undertook  to  argue  her  out  of 
her  foolishness— with  what  result  can  well 
be  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  ever  un- 
dertaken a similar  task. 

One  day  in  the  summer  he  went  out  to 
the  fair,  and  was  shocked  to  see  Alma 
walking  on  the  Midway  Plaisance  and 
talking  earnestly  to  a swarthy  man  with 
well-oiled  locks  and  a waxed  mustache, 
whom  she  regarded  with  evident  admira- 
tion. 

Never  had  Theodore  seen  her  look  at 
any  man  in  such  a manner.  Never  had 
she  so  regarded  him,  even  during  the  pe- 
riod when  she  was  most  kindly  disposed 
to  him.  Instinctively  he  perceived  a rival, 
and  a dangerous  one.  Yet  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  bring  himself  to 
think  of  a delicately  nurtured,  high-strung 
girl  like  Alma  associating  with  a person 
of  the  type  of  the  flashily  dressed  man  of 
the  Midway. 

Although  no  longer  her  official  lover, 
Theodore  was  on  terms  of  frankest  inti- 
macy with  Alma;  and  when  he  met  her 
alone  a half-hour  later  lie  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  her  about  her  strange  com- 
panion. 

“I  admire  him  because  he  is  a type  of 
true  manhood.”  Alma  said,  in  reply  to 
Theodore's  questions;  “because  he  is  a 
truly  brave  man.  I don’t  remember  bow 
1 1 e w as  d ressed  ; I sa  w o n 1 v h i s in t re pid 
soul.  Come;  you  shall  see  for  yourself 
the  kind  of  man  that  I could  love.  Come; 
we  have  just  t imc.” 

With  sinking  heart  Theodore  followed 
Alma  as  she  led  the  wav  past  the  Inter- 


national Beauty  Show  and  the  Java  Vil- 
lage, until  she  paused  in  front  of  the 
menagerie,  where  a great  crowd  was  gath- 
ered, its  eyes  fastened  on  a large  cage, 
built  in  above  the  door,  in  which  there 
were  two  lions  and  two  lionesses.  In  the 
midst  of  them,  dressed  in  spangled  tights, 
a whip  in  one  hand  and  a pistol  in  the 
other,  stood  Alma's  friend.  His  dark 
eyes  shot  out  rapid  glances  to  right  and 
left,  above,  below,  in  front,  and  even  be- 
hind, it  seemed,  as  with  imperious  ges- 
ture, snap  of  whip,  or  sharp  word  of 
command  lie  put  the  fierce  beasts  through 
their  round  of  tricks.  With  low  growls 
and  sullen  looks  of  rage  the  great  crea- 
tures went  through  their  humiliating  pro- 
gramme. Over  the  whip,  through  a hoop 
of  fire  handed  him  by  an  attendant  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bars,  leaped  the  lions, 
unwilling,  but  compelled  by  those  ever- 
insistent  eyes,  from  which  the  animals 
seemed  never  able  to  escape. 

Crack  ! crack ! crack ! went  the  pistol ; 
and  they  formed  a pyramid  on  which  the 
master  climbed  and  stood.  A snap  of  the 
whip,  and  with  sulky  alacrity  they  sought 
each  its  corner,  ready  for  the  next  feat. 

The  man’s  position  appeared  to  be  per- 
ilous. The  animals,  while  trained  to  do 
his  will,  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  their 
natural  ferocity  in  the  least,  but  to  be 
forced  through  their  performance  almost 
by  hypnotism,  by  the  power  of  those 
piercing  eyes. 

Now  and  then,  when  the  man’s  gaze 
would  for  an  instant  be  removed  from  one 
of  the  lions  while  the  others  were  per- 
forming, the  spectators  would  thrill  with 
horror  to  see  how  the  un watched  beast 
would  crouch  with  twitching  tail  and 
shoulders,  as  if  to  spring  upon  the  trainer; 
but  at  the  critical  moment  those  eyes 
would  flash  upon  the  restless  beast,  and  it 
would  cower  hack  in  its  corner,  baffled. 
One  lioness  seemed  particularly  antago- 
nistic to  the  performer;  and  at  last,  as  she 
passed  him  after  finishing  a turn,  she 
wheeled  about  with  lightninglike  rapid- 
ity and  made  a pass  with  unsheathed 
claws  at  his  unprotected  bead.  But  quick- 
er than  the  beast  the  man  had  also  turned, 
and  brought  his  whip  with  blinding  stroke 
across  the  lioness's  face.  Half  stunned, 
she  shrank  hack,  roaring  with  rage.  The 
other  lions  appeared  to  grow  more  excited 
and  out  of  control.  The  trainer  beat  them 
down  as  they  crowded  on  him,  and  fired 
the  remaining  three  shots  in  bis  revolver 
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in  rapid  succession  in  their  faces,  giving 
hasty  orders  to  his  attendants,  who  quick- 
ly unbarred  the  door  of  the  cage,  out  of 
which  the  trainer  stepped  backward,  the 
attendants  closing  it  at  once  and  then 
strongly  fastening  it. 

A sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the 
spectators,  a number  of  whom,  however, 
crowded  into  the  building,  their  appetites 
only  whetted  for  further  horrors,  which 
they  hoped  to  see  at  the  show,  which  the 
loud-voiced  “ barker”  announced  was  on 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Theodore  turned  and  looked  at  Alma. 
Her  eyes  were  glistening,  her  cheeks  were 
burning,  her  breath  was  coming  in  quick 
gasps.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
beautiful,  and  never  had  she  seemed  so 
far  away  from  him.  He  tried  to  talk  to 
her,  but  the  words  he  uttered  so  mocked 
his  thoughts  that,  with  a stammered  ex- 
cuse, he  left  her  and  sought  the  solitude 
of  the  vast  throng  that  filled  the  grounds. 

For  the  first  time  he  felt  the  absolute 
hopelessness  of  his  wooing.  If  this  was 
her  ideal,  there  could  be  small  chance  in- 
deed for  him.  In  the  bitterness  of  this 
realization  he  strolled  back  to  the  mena- 
gerie, impelled  by  some  weird  fascination. 
The  “barker’s”  voice  for  the  time  was 
stilled,  and  the  restless  crowds  passed  by 
unheeding.  Theodore's  eyes  alone  sought 
the  cage  where  dozed  the  four  fierce  beasts 
so  lately  cheated  of  their  prey. 

As  he  looked,  a dusky  form  approached 
the  cage  from  within  the  building.  A 
dark  hand  raised  the  bar  and  opened  the 
door,  and  a colored  man  stepped  inside. 
He  was  absolutely  alone.  He  had  a broom 
in  his  hand.  Turning  his  back  to  the  lions, 
he  barred  the  door  of  the  cage,  fastening 
himself  in  with  them,  and  began  to  sweep. 
The  cage  was  small,  and  the  lions  lay 
sprawled  out  over  the  floor  in  careless 
attitudes,  so  it  was  not  very  long  before 
the  colored  man  came  to  one  of  them. 
Theodore,  with  bated  breath,  saw  the  reck- 
less negro  raise  his  heavy  foot  and  bring 
it  down  against  the  tawny  side  of  the  lion. 
Aghast  and  dizzy  with  apprehension,  Theo- 
dore awaited  the  result.  Slowly  the  fe- 
rocious animal  half  raised  its  huge  bulk 
from  the  floor,  and  with  lowered  head  and 
half-shut  eyes  sluggishly  moved  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  cage  and  flopped 
down  with  a grunt.  And  the  negro  kept 
on  sweeping.  He  swept  until  he  came  to 
another — the  very  lioness  that  lately  had 
so  nearly  torn  the  trainer.  The  darky 


attempted  to  get  it  to  move  by  the  same 
unceremonious  process.  But  the  liouess 
was  too  comfortably  settled,  and  sullenly 
refused  to  stir.  Not  an  instant  did  the 
colored  man  cease  his  appointed  task.  He 
just  kept  on  sweeping  the  dust  into  the 
lioness’s  face.  At  the  second  sweep  the 
beast,  with  a disgusted  sniff,  rose  up,  and 
with  stealthy  prowling  step,  like  a huge 
cat,  slunk  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
cage. 

All  four  animals  were  now  huddled 
together  in  one  half  of  the  cage.  But 
the  colored  man  did  not  pay  the  least 
attention  to  them,  until  he  wanted  to 
sweep  that  side.  Then  lie  simply  said 
“Shoo!”  and  pushed  at  them  once  or 
twice  with  his  broom.  With  bored  ex- 
pressions the  huge  animals  yawned,  rose, 
stretched  themselves,  and  half  crawled, 
half  walked  back  to  the  clean  side  of  the 
cage  and  lay  down  again.  Theodore  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  He  felt  an  in- 
sane desire  to  laugh.  If  he  had  not  per- 
ceived, with  his  cool  Randolph  Street  com- 
mon-sense, that  the  incident  was  pregnant 
with  possibilities  for  himself,  he  undoubt- 
edly would  have  laughed.  But  Chicago 
men  never  laugh  in  business  hours,  and 
Theodore  meant  business.  No  one  of  the 
passers-by  paid  the  least  attention  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  cage.  The  negro 
seemed  utterty  unconscious  of  his  danger, 
and  as  he  omitted  to  dress  in  circus  clothes 
and  to  fire  off  pistols  to  call  attention  to 
it,  the  public  seemed  unconscious  of  it  too. 
Perhaps — the  thought  came  to  Theodore 
like  a life-preserver  in  a vortex — the  dan- 
ger was  not  so  great  as  he  had  been  led  to 
believe  from  witnessing  the  earlier  per- 
formance. 

The  colored  man,  having  finished  his 
sweeping,  unbarred  the  door  again  and 
brought  in  a shovel  and  a pail  and  com- 
pleted his  task,  which  two  of  the  lions 
observed  with  a slight  appearance  of  in- 
terest, while  the  third  looked  out  at  the 
crowds  on  the  Midway;  the  fourth  had 
fallen  asleep.  The  negro  then  went  out 
for  the  last  time,  firmly  bolted  and  barred 
the  door,  and  then  disappeared. 

Theodore  wished  that  Alma  could  have 
been  with  him,  that  she  might  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  revise  her  choice  of  a 
hero,  lie  permitted  himself  to  wonder 
if  the  placid  negro  would  have  supplant- 
ed the  theatric  trainer  in  her  affection- 
ate admiration.  At  this  thought  he  could 
not  repress  a smile.  And  at  the  same 
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moment  there  came  to  him  an  inspira- 
tion, and  with  it  a devout  sense  of  grat- 
itude that  Alma  had  been  somewhere 

else. 

He  walked  across  the  roadway,  pur- 
chased an  admission  ticket  to  the  me- 
nagerie, went  in,  and  soon  found  the  in- 
trepid body- servant  of  the  royal  beasts. 
A dollar  bill  served  as  a sufficient  letter 
of  introduction. 

“How  long  have  you  held  this  job?” 
casually  inquired  Theodore,  after  a short 
preliminary  conversation. 

“Oh,  jes  about  a week,”  said  the  col- 
ored man.  “ Yas,  lemme  see.  Yas,  I’s 
been  here  jes  eight  days  to-day.” 

“And  had  you  any  previous  experi- 
ence with  wild  animals?”  continued  The- 
odore. 

“On'y  wiv  ’possums,  boss,”  and  the 
black  man’s  white  teeth  gleamed  at  his 
own  joke. 

Theodore  too  smiled  again.  Things 
were  coming  his  way. 

“So  it  does  not  require  a great  deal  of 
previous  experience  to  do  this  work?”  he 
went  on. 

“ Oh,  yas,  indeed  it  doos,  boss,”  protest- 
ed the  negro, with  injured  pride,  and  The- 
odore's smile  began  to  fade.  “Nobody 
w’at  hadn’  had  great  sperience  in  sweep- 
in’  wouldn’  be  took  on.  Dev's  mighty 
p'tickler  about  how  dat  sweepin’s  done, 
I tell  yer.” 

Theodore  gave  a sigh  of  relief. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “ could— could  any- 
body, whether  he  had  experience  or  not, 
go  in  there  and  make  a bluff  at  sweeping 
out  that  cage?” 

“Now  dat  jes  depen's.  Ef  he  had  de 
jawb  he  could,  1 reckon,”  replied  the  ne- 
gro, who  apparently  found  some  difficulty 
in  taking  an  abstract  view  of  so  concrete 
a situation. 

“Well,  then,”  persisted  Theodore,  get- 
ting right  down  to  the  concrete  too,  “if 
I should  give  you  five  dollars  now,  could 
you  let  me  have  that  job  for  ten  minutes 
to-  m o rro  w n i orn  i n g ?” 

“Five  dollars,  boss?”  exclaimed  the 
colored  man.  “ Waal,  I jes  do  reckon.” 

“ Then  it's  a bargain  ?” 

“ Dat's  w’at  'tis.” 

Gentle  reader  — or  rough  - and  - tumble 
reader,  for  that  matter  — have  you  ever 
unexpectedly  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  going  for  the  first  time  like  a second 
Daniel  into  a den  of  lions?  If  you  have, 
you  doubtless  know  how  Theodore  felt 


when  he  suddenly  realized  what  he  had 
undertaken.  If  you  have  not,  do  not 
smile  with  a superior  air  when  you  learn 
that  before  be  sealed  the  contract  by  the 
payment  of  the  money,  Theodore  asked, 

“Eh,  is— is  there  any  danger?” 

“Any  dan  jaw?”  The  darky’s  white 
teeth  gleamed  again  as  he  transferred  the 
flve-dollar  note  to  his  pocket.  “Nawt  in 
de  leas'est.  Deni  lionses  is  jes  lak  kit- 
tens. You  don’  ketch  dis  nigger  puttin’ 
hisse’f  inter  no  daujaw  fer  no  nine  dollars 
a week !” 

When  Theodore  Fraser  appeared  before 
Alma  Richardson  that  evening  he  seemed 
almost  transfigured.  There  was  a light 
in  his  eye,  a curl  to  his  mustache,  a 
swagger  in  his  gait,  that  caused  her  in- 
voluntarily to  look  at  his  legs  to  see 
whether  he  wore  trousers  or  tights*.  She 
could  scarcely  credit  the  trousers.  She 
wondered  if  he  did  not  perhaps  wear  the 
tights  underneath — and  she  blushed  at  the 
thought.  Debonair  is  scarcely  the  term 
that  one  would  ordinarily  have  used  to 
describe  Theodore  Fraser.  But  to-night 
he  was  distinctly  debonair.  He  was,  in 
a manner,  conscious  of  it  himself.  To 
Alma  it  was  plainly  evident,  and  she  rev- 
elled in  the  revelation. 

Here  was  a new  Theodore — a Theodore 
she  had  never  met  before  except  in  her 
dreams. 

He  led  the  conversation  lightly  but 
naturally  to  lions. 

“You  thought  that  lion-tamer  this  af- 
ternoon was  brave” — with  a rising  in- 
flection— “and  had  a ‘hero  soul.’  Ha! 
lia!  You— you  said  you  could  love  such 
a man  ! Ha!  ha!” 

“I — I did;  I believe  I could,”  assent- 
ed Alma,  who  somehow  didn't  seem  to 
feel  the  same  confidence  in  her  belief  that 
she  had  earlier  in  the  day. 

“A  mercenary,  a greasy  mountebank !” 
laughed  Theodore.  “But  what  would 
you  think  of  a man  who  should  go  into 
that  cage  alone,  unarmed,  with  no  whip, 
no  pistol,  no  watchful  attendants  at  hand 
with  sharp  pikes  to  defend  him,  and  who 
should  drive  those  fierce  beasts  hither  and 
yon  like  sheep  before  him?”  Theodore 
arched  his  eyebrows,  and  curled  his  left 
mustache  with  his  right  hand.  “Would 
you  call  such  a man  brave?" 

Alma  gazed  at  Theodore  in  amazement, 
and  then  at  his  card,  which  lay  on  the 
table  by  her  side,  as  if  she  half  expected 
to  see  some  other  name  engraved  upon  it. 
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“Brave?”  she  cried,  catching  the  infec- 
tion of  his  manner.  “I  do  not  believe 
the  man  lives  who  could  do  it,  or  who 
would  dare  to  do  it  if  he  could.” 

“Ah!  do  you  not?”  queried  Theodore, 
twisting  his  right  mustache  with  his  left 
hand.  “ But  if  there  ivere  such  a man — ” 
He  dropped  his  nonchalant  manner  and 
rose  and  came  toward  her,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  half-suppressed  feeling.  Alma 
too  rose,  and  stood  facing  him,  her  bosom 
heaving  with  emotion.  She  felt  trans- 
ported five  hundred  years  backward.  She 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Persian  rug  had  turned  to  rushes 
beneath  her  feet.  “You  could  love  that 
man?”  asked  Theodore. 

“I  couldn’t  help  loving  him,”  cried 
Alma,  as  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  burn  into  her  very  soul. 

“And  you'd  marry  him?” 

“ If  he  asked  me.” 

“Then,  Alma,  you  are  mine  at  last!” 
he  cried,  as  he  clasped  her  to  him. 

“Yours?”  she  asked,  as  soon  as  he 
would  let  her. 


“Yes,  mine,”  he  said,  with  conviction. 
“For  I am  going  into  that  cage.  Be  at 
the  menagerie  to  morrow  morning  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  I shall  hold  you  to  your 
word.” 

Alma  grew  pale.  “You’re  not  in  ear- 
nest?” she  cried,  in  alarm;  and  Theodore 
could  feel  her  tremble  in  his  arms;  for, 
oddly  enough,  she  had  omitted  to  tear 
herself  away  from  him. 

“I  am,”  he  declared,  exultingly.  “I 
have  made  every  arrangement.” 

“You  sha’n’t,  you  sha’n’t,  you  sha’n’t!” 
Alma’s  voice  broke  into  sobs  as  she  buried 
her  face  in  his  shoulder. 

“But  I must!”  said  Theodore,  in  aston- 
ishment. “I  love  you,  and  I take  that 
way  of  proving  it.” 

“Then  I d-d-don’t  believe  you  1-1-love 
me  at  all,”  protested  Alma,  with  another 
volley  of  sobs,  “or  you  wouldn’t  want 
to  g-g-go  into  that  horrid  place  where 
all  those  dreadful  b-b -beasts  will  eat 
you.  I’d  1-1-like  to  know  what  g-g-good 
you’d  be  to  me  all  b-b -bitten  up  with 
lions?” 


E D I TO  R’Sa®sST  CJ  D V . 


A SEASONABLE  DIALOGUE. 

Sinner.  Oh,  that  these  “faculties” 
would  stand  aside  for  a little  and  give  a 
fellow  a chance ! Hello ! What  are  you  ? 

Grippe.  Anything  you  please,  or  don’t 
please.  I can  take  any  form.  In  reality, 
I am  one  of  the  ameliorations  of  modern 
civilization.  I just  dropped  in. 

Sinner.  Nobody  sent  for  you.  Aren’t 
you  a kind  of  sickness? 

Grippe.  Most  things  are  if  you  have 
too  much  of  them.  I’m  longer  for  this 
world  than  some  others.  I thought  by 
your  remark  that  you  needed  me. 

Sinner.  No;  I’ve  enough  without  you, 
according  to  what  I have  heard  of  your 
character.  I never  heard  any  one  speak 
well  of  you. 

Grippe.  Very  likely.  People  general- 
ly don’t  speak  well  of  anything  nowadays 
— not  even  of  their  rulers  that  they  vol- 
untarily choose.  A good  many  of  these 


rulers  are  greater  inflictions  than  I am. 
But  I’m  a blessing  in  disguise. 

Sinner.  You  may  be  a warning. 

Grippe.  No,  I’m  not  a warning;  I take 
hold— hence  my  name.  I do  not  serve 
even  the  purpose  of  a bad  example;  you 
are  thinking  of  politicians  all  the  time. 
I am  a remedial  agent — call  it  a dose,  if 
you  like.  I’m  all  things  to  all  men,  hop- 
ing to  save  some  of  them. 

Sinner.  A queer  idea  you  have  of  sav- 
ing, by  what  I hear. 

Grippe.  Well,  you  can’t  save  a fool, 
that's  a fact.  It’s  my  business  to  show 
men  their  weaknesses,  for  one  thing.  If 
they  will  not  mend  them,  is  that  my 
fault?  Everything  was  going  to  smash — 
on  express  limited — when  I stepped  in. 

Sinner.  And  brought  another  disease. 
You  are  a nice  one  to  talk!  How  many 
have  you  killed? 

Grippe.  Consider  how  many  I did  not 
kill  who  ought  to  be  killed?  It  was  not 
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I.  They  died  of  lots  of  things;  and  then 
they  say  I have  so  many  sequences.  It 
makes  me  sick  to  hear  people  talk.  Most 
of  them  would  have  died  of  nervous  pros- 
tration if  I hadn’t  put  ’em  to  bed.  If 
they  wouldn’t  heed  me,  they  would  not 
heed  one  who  rose  from  the  dead.  I tell 
you  I am  a preventive.  I’m  a knock- 
down argument.  They  say  I’m  the  mean- 
est of  all  diseases.  It’s  they  who  are 
mean  who  have  all  sorts  of  mean  diseases. 
I only  point  'em  out.  And  small  thanks 
I get— except  from  the  doctors.  The  doc- 
tors pretend  I am  something  new,  some- 
thing subtle.  Because  I ask  people  who 
are  hurrying  on  to  the  devil  by  all  sorts 
of  rapid  paces  to  stop  a moment  and  pull 
themselves  together  and  get  acquainted 
with  themselves  and  their  cultivated  in- 
firmities, they  say  I am  a devil.  The 
devil  I ain’t!  I am  a simple  Reminder 
of  Mortality,  opposed  to  the  Hurry  and 
Worry  of  the  world.  Now  take  your 
own  case. 

Sinner.  I’d  rather  you  wouldn’t.  I 
don’t  like  your  style. 

Grippe.  What  did  you  call  me  for, 
then?  What  is  that  about  your  ‘‘facul- 
ties”? Though  you  don’t  look  as  if  you 
had  any  to  spare. 

Sinner.  I’d  no  idea  you  were  around, 
or  I shouldn’t  have  said  anything.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  “faculties.”  Maybe  it  is 
only  senses.  What  I mean  is  my  various 
ways  of  communicating  with  the  world, 
the  avenues  by  which  I keep  in  touch 
with  it  all  the  time.  That  which  makes 
me  alert  and  sensitive,  at  the  command 
of  everything  and  everybody.  It’s  the 
grip  I have  on  the  world,  or  the  world  on 
me;  I don’t  know  which  it  is.  I'm  pulled 
and  hauled  all  the  while.  It  is  an  activ- 
ity, you  see,  in  a way  external  to  myself. 
I get  no  chance  to  be  with  my  own  mind. 
My  mind  gets  no  chance  to  do  anything 
for  itself.  I haven’t  had  a moment  to 
reflect  for  ten  years. 

Grippe.  I see.  You  are  just  an  ordi- 
nary fool.  You  talk  mighty  well  about 
what  you’d  like  to  do.  But  you  are  in- 
capable of  taking  advice.  If  I tell  you 
to  stop  in  your  worry  and  flurry  and 
specious  activity,  and  give  your  mind  a 
chance,  and  your  body  as  well,  you  will 
not  do  it.  You  will  just  go  and  take  a 
tonic  and  force  yourself  to  keep  on  in 
your  way  to  ruin. 

Sinner.  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to 
do? 
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Grippe . Nothing.  I’ve  done  it.  I’ve 
got  hold  of  you— I,  Grippe.  I’ve  knock- 
ed out  all  the  other  things— faculties  you 
call  them,  means  of  agitation  and  com- 
munication with  the  fussy  world.  You 
are  obliged  to  give  up,  to  stop,  to  cease  to 
struggle. 

Sinner.  But  you  hurt,  and  you  are 
awfully  depressing. 

Grippe . I intend  to  hurt.  If  I didn’t 
give  you  a twist,  you  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  me.  If  I didn’t  wrack  your  back 
and  your  legs  and  your  head  and  throw 
you  into  a pit,  you’d  be  right  up  with  all 
your  weaknesses  and  diseases  (which  you 
now  begin  to  realize)  and  feverish  hurry, 
and  go  booming  round  at  the  drug-shops, 
swilling  tonics  every  half-hour.  I know 
you.  You  belong  to  the  half  of  the  world 
which  supports  the  manufacturers  of  pat- 
ent medicines  and  pick-me-ups  and  barks 
and  all  sorts  of  compounds  for  creating 
Dutch  courage.  These  “tonics”  are  the 
great  feature  of  modern  civilization.  They 
are  the  encouragers  of  all  violations  of  the 
laws  of  health.  These  are  not  remedies; 
they  are  illusory  excuses  for  disorderly 
living.  But  this  is  only  by  the  way.  I 
am  interested  in  your  mind. 

Sinner.  I doubt  if  I’ve  any  left. 

Grippe.  Very  likely.  Most  people 
haven’t  any,  when  the  excitement  of 
their  daily  flurry  drops  off  from  them. 
But  I am  going  to  give  you  a chance  to 
find  out.  I have  knocked  you  out  so  that 
you  must  let  the  world  alone,  and  the 
world  must  let  you  alone,  for  some  time. 
Perhaps  in  the  subsidence  you  will  dis- 
cover a calm  spot  in  you  somewhere,  and 
something  will  germinate,  and  ideas  will 
begin  to  stir  naturally,  and  reflection  will 
begin  to  co-ordinate  things  that  are  al- 
ready in  your  mind.  You  have  no  no- 
tion what  is  in  you  till  you  separate 
yourself  from  the  ruck  of  life.  I do  not 
suppose  there  are  ten  men  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  ever  get  time  really  to 
think  over  anything  they  read  or  hear. 

Sinner.  I guess  that  is  so.  But  do  you 
know,  I’d  rather  never  think  of  any  than 
have  you  round.  Certainly  I can  think 
of  nothing  now. 

Grippe.  So  much  the  better.  Just  sim- 
mer down.  It's  your  salvation.  I shall 
stay  with  you  till  you  submit. 

Sinner.  You  are  not  going  to  let  me 
leak  out  through  one  of  those  confounded 
diseases  you  spoke  of,  are  you? 

Grippe.  How  can  I tell?  But  if  you 
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do,  it  will  not  be  my  disease.  I mean  to 
hold  you  down  till  you  learn  something1. 
I’m  your  friend.  If  you  get  about  soon, 
don’t  go  around  and  say  I am  the  mean- 
est acquaintance  you  ever  had.  I am  just 
showing  you  what  you  and  your  weak- 
nesses are.  Am  I epidemic?  Not  by  na- 
ture. I have  to  be  when  there  are  so 
many  tonics  about.  They  are  the  real 
epidemic.  Now  be  quiet. 

Sinner . Have  you  gone? 

Grippe.  Oh  no.  I’ll  stay  by  you. 

II. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  better  newspapers  than  they 
have.  I wonder  if  this  is  so.  What  peo- 
ple really  desire,  especially  in  America, 
they  usually  get.  At  least  they  believe 
that  their  motto  is,  “get  the  best”;  the 
best  is  none  too  good.  In  any  intelligent 
circle  you  may  happen  to  drop  into,  the 
common  talk  is  about  the  depravity  and 
the  untrustworthiness  of  the  newspapers. 
This  is  an  old  topic,  a worn-out  subject  of 
talk.  It  is  so  stale  that  I almost  need  to 
apologize  for  speaking  of  it  in  the  Study. 

1 do  not  bring  it  up  to  inquire  if  the 
complaint  is  well  founded,  but  to  ask  the 
simple  question,  Why  do  not  the  people 
have  better  newspapers?  That  is,  granted 
that  the  newspapers  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  and  that  there  is  a desire  for 
better,  why  do  we  not  have  better  ? Whose 
fault  is  it?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  we  do 
not  have  better  State  legislatures,  a bet- 
ter House  of  Representatives,  a better 
Senate?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  there 
are  so  many  humbug  patent  medicines, 
sold  everywhere  by  the  ton,  and  eagerly 
bought?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  there  is 
so  much  adulterated  tea  and  coffee  sold, 
adulterated  liquors,  and  poor  meats,  and 
hurtful  “candy, ’’and  unwholesome  “gro- 
ceries ” of  various  sorts?  Is  it  because 
the  poor  “ truck  ” is  cheaper  than  the 
good,  or  because  people  are  ignorant,  or 
because  they  don’t  care?  It  goes  without 
saying  that  there  will  always  be  people 
ready  to  sell  anything  that  others  will 
buy.  Are  we  to  put  all  the  blame  on 
those  who  sell? 

If  a man  could  make  more  money  by 
producing  a good  newspaper  than  a bad 
one,  would  he  not  do  it?  Is  any  one  so 
stupid  as  to  suppose  that  any  man  delib- 
erately, out  of  wish  to  injure  his  fellows, 
out  of  pure  malignity,  creates  a nasty 
newspaper?  He  creates  what  he  thinks 


will  sell.  Is  it  supposable  that  any  ras- 
cal in  the  land  would  not  rather  sell  Bi- 
bles  than  playing-cards,  if  he  could  make 
more  money  selling  Bibles? 

Let  us  be  reasonable.  Wlnr  is  it  that 
a Review  of  the  first  class,  literary  and 
critical,  cannot  be  maintained  in  this 
country?  Why  is  it  that  a Weekly  of 
high  tone,  refinement,  and  cosmopolitan 
quality,  without  pictures  and  without 
scandal  or  personal  gossip,  finds  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  live  in  this  country?  Why  is  it 
that  the  most  sensational  newspapers,  the 
most  hideous  typographically  and  pic 
torially,  those  that  pander  most  to  the 
lowest  taste,  have  the  largest  circulation  ? 
Why  is  it  that  a sober,  clean,  self-respect- 
ing journal,  which  is  really  studious  not 
to  print  lies  and  does  not  indulge  in 
“ fakes,”  has  comparatively  a small  cir- 
culation? Why  is  it  that  a newspaper 
which  its  readers  know  habitually  forges 
“news ’’and  invents  interviews,  while  it 
absolutely  loses  reputation  gains  in  cir- 
culation? .Why  is  it  that  repeated  ex- 
posure of  the  character  of  such  a news- 
paper seems  to  swell  its  sales?  These  are 
pretty  solemn  questions  for  the  American 
people  to  auswer. 

The  question  as  to  the  newspaper  itself 
is  complicated.  The  newspaper  is  not 
founded  on  a philanthropic  or  a charitable, 
nor  (except  in  a few  instances)  for  an  ed- 
ucational purpose.  It  is  started  exactly 
as  a bank  is,  or  a grocery -store,  or  a law- 
office,  or  a milway,  or  a coal-mine,  or  a 
cotton  - factory  — to  make  money  for  its 
owners.  Now  and  then  an  “organ”  is 
begun  for  a purpose;  but  all  periodicals 
that  live  and  become  powerful,  for  good 
or  evil,  become  so  because  they  are  profit- 
able. Now,  the  newspaper  - owner,  like 
every  other  owner  of  everything,  is  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  common  desire  to 
get  rich,  and  to  get  rich  speedily.  And 
the  means  of  attaining  this  end  differ 
among  newspaper  proprietors  as  they  do 
with  men  in  any  other  business.  Some 
are  self-respecting  and  honest,  and  some 
are  not.  As  a rule,  all  try  to  keep  within 
the  law.  Where  the  law  is  very  stringent 
against  opening  gambling-dens  in  a city, 
few  men  will  be  found  to  open  them. 

In  this  country  the  opportunity  for 
starting  a newspaper  is  so  great  that  ri- 
valry is  tremendous.  The  rivalry  reduces 
the  price.  The  cost  of  news-gathering 
and  editing  increases  every  month.  Ev- 
ery item  in  the  production  of  a newspa- 
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per,  except  the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  has 
gone  up  considerably  within  the  past  few 
years.  There  is  probably  not  a newspa- 
per printed  in  t lie  United  States  (probably 
not  even  the  “patent”  outsides)  that  does 
not  cost  more  to  produce  than  it  is  sold 
for.  The  result  is  that  the  paper  depends 
wholly  for  support  upon  its  advertising. 
And  the  advertising  that  it  can  attract 
depends  upon  the  circulation  it  can 
show  to  the  advertiser.  The  sole  effort 
of  the  paper,  then,  is  to  gain  circulation. 
No  matter  what  sort  of  circulation — only 
the  most  experienced  advertisers  stop  to 
consider  that — and  the  newspaper  is  then 
tempted  to  address  itself  to  the  tastes  of 
the  majority.  And  what  is  the  taste  of 
the  majority?  Why,  look  at  the  news- 
papers that  have  the  largest  circulation. 
For  it  is  not  the  newspaper  that  is  most 
careful  about  its  news,  most  anxious  to 
sift  what  comes  to  it,  and  to  reject  the 
bogus,  that  pleases  most  people.  It  is 
the  reckless  and  “smart”  newspaper  that 
pleases  most.  If  a newspaper  by  any 
sensational  and  even  disreputable  means 
can  get  a large  circulation,  it  gets  plenty 
of  advertising  and  it  coins  money.  Does 
any  one  dispute  this? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Well,  we  are  going  to  reform  the  world — 
gradually.  We  are  going  to  hope  that 
people  will  become  moral  enough,  clean 
enough,  intelligent  enough,  or  refined 
enough  to  prefer  a real  “ news”  paper  and 
a decent  paper  to  the  “fake”  paper  and 
the  unclean.  And  meantime  a sugges- 
tion or  two  may  be  thrown  out.  The  vi- 
ciousness of  our  newspaper  situation  is  in 
having  all  their  profit  depend  upon  get- 
ting advertising  by  means  of  circulation. 
The  circulation  itself  ought  to  pay.  The 
newspaper  is  too  cheap.  So  long  as  it  is 
cheap  it  tends  to  be  nasty.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  a newspaper  ought  to  pay  for  its 
production.  A good  newspaper,  well 
printed,  with  trustworthy  news  of  the 
world,  is  worth  three  times  the  present 
price  of  our  ordinary  journals.  Even  then 
it  would  he  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  advertisements  that  came  to 
such  a paj>er  would  pay  it  for  its  expendi- 
ture of  brains  and  industry. 

There  is  another  suggestion.  If  the 
daily  newspapers  could  quit  trying  to  he 
magazines  and  revert  to  their  original  pur- 
pose of  printing  news  only,  they  would 
do  butter  service  and  cost  less  to  produce. 
Considering  what  the  news  of  the  world 


really  is,  the  fair  presentation  of  it  every 
day  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
newspaper  ambition. 

These  suggestions  are  not  new.  Their 
value  lies  in  constant  repetition,  so  that 
they  may  become  a part  of  the  public 
mind.  Everybody  says  that  something 
should  be  done.  For  we  believe  in  Prov- 
idence. And  some  day  some  One  will 
come  into  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  and  ask,  “Did  these  people  make 
the  newspapers,  or  did  the  newspapers 
make  these  people  ?” 

III. 

As  we  come  into  the  Spring  again — in 
the  latitude  where  this  Magazine  is  pub- 
lished— we  have  a sense  of  escape.  And 
so  strong  is  this  that  we  call  it  happiness. 
It  is  like  getting  out  of  jail.  Even  those 
who  have  not  been  confined  against  their 
will,  as  most  of  us  have  been,  are  full  of 
joy  at  the  release.  We  (timidly)  let  the 
furnace  fires  go  down.  We  open  the 
doors  and  the  windows.  We  lay  aside 
the  heavy  and  stuffy  clothing  and  step 
out  into  the  fresh,  free  air  without  sneez- 
ing-—with  only  a lurking  apprehension  of 
some  pneumonia  left  behind  somewhere 
in  the  ground.  We  hunt  for  flowers,  we 
see  green  things,  we  hear  birds  making 
nests  and  making  love.  We  say,  how 
good  life  is!  How  good  it  is  to  be  alive 
once  more!  We  see  the  doctor  drive  by 
without  much  curiosity.  By  May  we  say 
that  the  worst  is  over.  We  dare  to  trust 
seeds  in  the  ground  and  to  lay  out  ilow- 
er-beds.  A load  of  worry  and  anxiety 
falls  off.  We  tli ink  how  comparatively 
easy  life  is  going  to  be  now  for  some 
months. 

We  have  tried  to  be  patient  all  winter 
long  with  the  people  who  go  about  pre- 
tending to  like  the  rigor  of  the  season,  to 
like  snow  and  its  attendant  mortality,  to 
like  “bracing  up,”  cold  feet,  cold  hands, 
the  shivers,  the  wind  that  cuts  the  air  and 
strikes  a mortal  chill— the  enemies  that 
go  about  thinning  out  of  society  all  the 
delicate  and  sensitive  persons.  What 
they  say  they  like,  these  people,  is  an 
“old-fashioned  winter,”  plenty  of  snow, 
and  plenty  of  zero  weather.  I happen  to 
know  that  this  talk  makes  the  doctors 
laugh.  It  is  their  harvest  season.  And 
the  talk  is  mostly  insincere.  These  very 
folk  are  glad  when  the  winter  is  over. 
They  really  long  for  the  Spring,  like  ra- 
tional beings.  Only  they  seem  to  fancy 
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there.  is  some  attaelrod  h>  t hem  for  vrnps  & yv*ir:f  w*  hear  none  *»/  this  non- 

eiidhiihir  .s»itrorlj»i>;  f<>r  so  Wattiy  ftiotHfei  ftbiiseahoui  Naun^e  need  tug ;«.  jvsi.  *;  Soon:, 
Thete  is  Ao,i  use  ' in  Kokina  about  this  the  poOPiiuHi  A itomurfc  ’"  Y«s,  if  the  e ?••>}• 
tbnw,  except  t<r  make  k |>i \>i,rst  against  is  Jo  countries  where  a enaWui- 

i he  c<uH  of  pretend] to  like  the-  imdeirP  of  syinw  b needed  to  keep  live  iYost.  Irma 
ene;v  of  out*  polar  Weather.  It  is  aakl  that  ••j£t>iifhjjj  down  wx  feet  deep,  snow  ran  he 

exhume  frost  kills  harmful  bacilli.  Sup-  &r*lH£>]h  . B.UI  Cat)  itiyy  ode,  exempt  the 
pose  it  dee£.  fl  kills  nioty,  people  titan  coauthors,  led!  the  &Aod  of  snow  in  :Wv 
rauolS).  And  I have  ii6  boobl  ftV&t  it  York  ehv  ' 

Id II ■>■  also  the  hett.-T . s'*ri  * *>f  bacdb.  vdtWu  Nr*.  Let  u>  he  honest  Wv  wen'M  nil 
hnsjness  \l  is-  to  jlUrht  iW  had.  And  then  h^  jj-j  a wokd  ohmnte  if  we  eordcl,  We 
H is  said  that  Nature  rimls  a rtmtv ' $biw  that  lid >v  te- jfHV%y  u £ i t jj&y- 

MW  In  to  hi  penile  gtftt  « tries  v lone  (here  ousaoss  >vhw  the  snow.  sn**afes  away,  and 
is  no  frost  and  thy  ground  produce  two  thH  I>r£>e>k^  il<iWv  a wl  tU*^  bhte$ures  eojtyb,. , 


POLITICAL  iv;  (.he  Otee  \ ;» 1 1 »v  *m<l  ill  tins  Vhike;  t»f  Urn  Merum- 

/ \CK  Koeerd  cJoho  M.uvii  11,3&*7. — The  J5u • WiAu,  The:  iM^cgr  b>  prop.  ■ > •.  « .»  wUiifttvit  a? 

V / mpciw  *eik:e)  t.  for  tie-  eti  bifemKef  »*f  f*  Lm  {O s auM».*ii  fj*»!!>n'-. 

ift  Tut  kkii  adm'nlisi.mi^i/  hee.irne  iiivvivW.  *.n.  Vk-  du  T » > i .|j. i y 2d  .a  L?U  -riuUtomu'f  . devoppeil-tt-  ? 

? < * - 7'oeUoy  ai\tJ  (hrrre  Tie.-  orba-  meat  Vf  «Ofuiui?Himirr#  u*  tut  fmeneakiwtl . 

.;  i.  vv.-is  a euultia  * M»nWumns  and  hum?*  turv  cmtwvim'  n-^  >ei*sod,  W 

Ate  rieiMwnv  n.  the  j.d.nni  ...u  On*  tv,  in  the  rau  rtg  Pcbnur,  i!7  die  ^(Wmonutmer  It  a?.;- -in  a>id'.hip*)i» 

i.a.  ^ rich  ;»  lihvt  ci.t}^  ut  invupiUMi  I unde*  I at.  Wv-.ro  rtporud.ta  huve  'ri^nol  w ne;;Kv  pf.-*etj»;ahv 
kWe-a.  A licrr  ee;>n'-efi{.e>u  the-  p.tev<-e?  ^u»lit:n*d  -a  y#ili»  pro ’•.'■>■?<»••.»] fe  over- < 

•O  the  »>f  t he  insurgent  Oa-  Maivh  i WiJhuu.  M>«Kin{»e  afitj  « A 

riivi^tiae f,  ittr'i  ^vd.^cMpu-pilv  o^ivvi-it  a Leyi^'d  i!oh/eri.  we.-e  i'ru;euW.)d.  T'-;.  ..  • 

AJW.Mijiui.  tfu*  t khndftitny,  After  iiilitteii--  diavt  of  0^  Sf.e«y.  Pit^hleul  MektaA-V 

cui£  ttjj-  'mh  h<  \?S  eet^e  he-t  i!>tie„s;  ll.n:.  |Hr«  vty  de-  eaLinet,  u*  opt »•  **%  * «j  » »y  I he  Srn,a.\  i:  t*  - 

' of  fanxys.  T’ltl^  litc  v of  Jidia  pf  Idde 

»-!. . k-  t>eh .■-H  {i=.-  pieo •:>.^  fipr;  >•  re  ?L  tnei  A v ; ' - '' of ; tli'is*  TrVu^arrf  Jyrmvi  *1  l^v,  *e' 

i,  iepV  'v.!  ‘ i;ii;  % heh  a *i.J  Ir»w  Uie  Dliuek.  • 

lii(t  eiTi  vie  hU In:  h:uhj.-  «•£  f he  thx  Lite-  Mf.-imWt  Serretnrv  ot  YV > f . Ihi.y*  tl  A Al^er,  at  ^tehio.oe 

i ««nW‘: 'S^irihfitry-Lf  Joim  Ic 

Vff  • iiLj  aotlA. 

1 • t t },,?.  yfiiife'  i£  .i  OUHrioM.t  Oi,»  .he  'fkfiXWft  ef  the  W*?w:wv  *»l;  fhe  Lmrior,  Wr!»W  ~ V 
I «:\v  * r-  *,  jo  e e.il. r *;v’i.  he  the  fluT  tlmt  Russlit  u*el  Nrv>  TvVh;- 

ho  ieniJT  iver-e.  pve punier  re  black iidf.  the  tityriv  Pf^tdei  a>M  \ b ai  .boeeA  A d*rn  m M;o )S;»fo 
iovd  Purr.  0*  i n.HMV  ‘breuleai  d ta  V.  llhdinw  ••(b.Te-o1l.'dhat»t>lt  M.«  ivHm*.  <d 

n t,\  !i)i:  Oiiiice:  eehv-.s  the  f/leve»w  quickly  e»H*iT«“i  % fjvae  v / * Ae<e'eb  . ,«.!  J,M  y WilK.jrtL  'off.. a u. 

hrtktf.  rp  vWi*b  iihsfitijBttS..  iU  dt>  'MtiiU&t  ;hV  liuhiU  nw  ie*  T 

)••-.•  .unv  hi;*:,  r'eti  1 Lu»’u t • t • . - •.!  uMi-W  e*  ."'ta  pe>  i.  n Ip  np-  MhMle '^Vt.y a.*ni  SLMier,  ;i t»< i U-<;  h..->  » L 

v.iMi  J.»rMp<*j*f.v-  piVU'ol':}  v :re‘’"!M(  i;<i>  fe  netitiM^  *P 

' ill’  rie,M  In<hnn£  «-eithinjee  it*  ot«  se  i^ijrd  ' dv • tf  Yiteve*  >v«*re  lyNn;  LtneO i ’h- 

■ • pM.-bi.-r*  t-n.\  ae  e-,  bet.  thuujrh  ’ «-»*.•*  f '•ei«-ui!:  btdiemr  (*hi'ti*ie.  in  the  Pam  bay  I'le-ue-ae-.Wer 
•i  rvptrtfho  eirfeMieeev  becuied  \o  ke;Wtfn’b^,  drilhs. 

dfiiee'  tiWihmliiin  ' tr«nn  .•  butsfptHt  U<c‘  OBITLAUV.  • ; 'b;'& w;; . 

: r-e.ie^  Ln«lf.fi«i  w.o  >n!>jr-»  ie;i  io  -Lei  ji  /e Kyuorh  )b — A\.  Aditurp  Alhroutk  J.  O 

d i .*:♦:*» *>»♦♦!;  n\  t i,e  7'U  v.niv  wilt i re--;  o d oj  »L*  ••tie*  l i<n  .Stn'be.y  terue*'  »<  »*f  Pie  I'.Mihe.-r'U-  arrnp  . 

•TUVe  tAid  imreb ilnienlfl  vVcVc' |»he  /'\bt  nani  iW — •Kin^iaiiHon;,  ' 

tee<h  bei  a-  Sen.-  ;ieUoa*u  ‘ .akty.-f  laUjt  t.h«.  it»  i-  lkmltfe.-iii,-  iirn:.!'iilK-r<d-ien.t*(r^.i  Ve;:„u<  rt . \ti  ?Lo 
yliinnet ■»i.ii,i,i  yha»i»'<  be.  Mryfuii.vij  ; itnd  l.ho  tri v »i  »\w;  ajjrhd  /oyliO- 
fre;ur  e,>.  riiut  baf^W  the  t:Me*.eiri.  e t.j!  ]'<Mvi§U  Alt/?*1?!  At  WoHiWd  0>?»!icrb:».n'iySJi^  vj.-i.;v 
!*•’  ib-’i  - War  : ' • w:  / > : :-ij%  J o(e  :eue-.. 

. Iku ViVdiLrt?  . ;. ii'A‘ ? 'T^n **' • . 

WtUirbhi^  iRithWi  h<id]deti4i  r(Mcrvntion.<.  Henry  H^a»imvX»ikAiidji.i*  *il  &w>. 

. » i t..« e>b.^  f.iVey  fieu.  pebw.tH mi  in  th*  ip/ •/•••' .7  :i.„i  i'v^  vp;v,)i  l?*ee  u 

flii  fl by  (foikli  IdrtJWA  - V.  ‘ P 1.  V.A  ' i:  yf*;W  . -r  . ...  e ' »‘-A  : 
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"fcTOT  fill'  from  t.l re  lircMy  of  Johniiyonko  t Vill 
w»>ri.nT  tho  oifl  Podd'igim  Uomemoiol.1  It 
Wa*  ->  hNg»V  lint i 1 Jj « i ate*i  Tii * I t&hf  A* fh.Tt  re- 
VipmUH  one of Am  eU'phmH  a.cji  *m  Vjfl*t  pro*' 
pnW.imis  an<l  huR.  Hnr  lor 

opjitmiV-  ;>P  t U*  /*? loo  »ul.  # j i itiv  iwfttf,  filHC 
hf£l  hhplt ■$*) ph Af  v.*o.\V  f ty* ?U  '$ i#Z&0 M ^ 'y  1 1 u lo\\ -*y 

*if  rim  FiphMgtm  k;*ye  moved 

it?]  •irMnr  to  t r ;i  m pm  I s :»  nhk  l*oi  i lo  *>  alloy., 
Mretohmg smit  h ward  lMyoml  ihp  y$iig$  of  the 
»m>  ; through  Hr  nrol.Mt  n winding  nVH  Unr- 
f!i>re*l  with  torn)^;  kero  ami  flu’O1  #i  <»lt iMtller- . 
in g wlftfo  V i tl ngof  Aik il  hey  mpl*  “(on  UHiftf 

of  mountains  rf/hng  Her  nbo\v  tier  tl»  The 
lliirj^tnT^  Ihtfe  from  Or*??**-' f i* tj ier : . 

HaiiHU>l  down  there  had  lUiv^v  hetu  n Ped* 
d igMy  \o  svlunn  tips  1 »pfp  seolpod  op  [ of  phvke, 
or  who  would,  have  dreamed  of  pointing  opt 
t 1(«  ft*.  a f wifor  a«  Vila?  of  Ha:  HdvanfMges 

of  a resaloiiye  i>u  Johimyeake  HCIU  Am  Untb 
net,  t bri fty,  pfavdieul  face  \vv?te  tiro  Ih?d4<gu«*, 
lirtrti-HvH/kJ i j gy fiUvH  iMMl ,.  io  a degree. 
pmttpeWnm.  They  ly»id  made  kiu.m-v  (»»  a .duo  . 
plodding  v.  fry*  Ufthg  ft>:  it 

Therolore  the  tw»v  4$  fourth 

\*o. 1 1 era. to m i , ’I'm* f ha* i ;» *h1  jo*d  ~».h*  ' Hoefolm' 
a*  tlmv  !*r\>\  popoJ.ulv  railed  ~ 
f DM  Djl  fliomsely  Vi i>oti  1 1 ro  ?1  ea til  rif  ill  1 ■{ liOif 

HR:ir»:*4t  kilt.  Tin*  i*i»tto*K*ors  I) fit  iiraf^iiiil  ini  tie. 

. ty Ml  J rri  n t tH,r of  a t \co- 
m».foi*  ifionl  Tiiti  \\  jitiOttA 
TyttA  MVor«  uivu  tfmu 

Kitlhati  a'Ufl  Jmvi  IViMioiie  WMUki  to\  l»sir*i  to 

ItmL  Nor  Mo,?  I'lo-y  W<i?tp  Uy  M.inm-  ■ ImtliRh 
. o r kj  Af  1 1 * si  it  f liiiir  ^ 

iMf*vri  B-OiU  ; bli'i  mHo!  i m.aH-l.y  . Uiar 

f A ^4i(f i>h  uj  Utg ^ ^ii  ri  i>.k  m g <1 1 <^u i<?»  t i hot 
til  ftjyt  if  Oil  ollvoyr  tn  Vftt^ulfe  npnii  l|o? 
ftUisl[il  o>M  of  UV  U‘jy  Wny  s?t*v  v the  *Uxht 

foritH*)  HihT*- m-»,Htaia ry  n*  u n o>oH 

iflg  JI.M/'S  (*n  «'  ini'OlH'OV  >r  .•.n»i>y,  Ar»U  H«  HltlfiT.  •' 

rv£  ii  fail  Vi  Ip  r At  t <i  U*.  XT rt if 1 1 Vv v a t I\hXa J f Of  Mip  ; 
] (Void  i nm-  MiimHOori'rtlv  friw;y  f nofol- 

at  ?k**  vifn»^vi  >iO‘T-; -4mH  Jltvm  »m.m»o«*k 

i‘roM(  tin-  r.uU.ioi  sintroii : Hot  b«Hooif 
amt  -OiTo:  0;fM»V  .iMopiV-'-t  •:»,it0^tfi*||!i|  M HV- 
skip  Wjo{  *J;»P  *?^roi'ity  o»>tf  m ( i a‘!*:- 

tko-vi*  too  ohl  k.v  ttoloi'^  );?Ho  *'►*••  fork oi g 

T«f  pip;  ’Tytf;-k-  tiljftlf  H'tMgltiwiiS  S^llfl  t tfllk  > 
TOk^’  Uyt'tl  aloioy,  pf2  H4tMr  !J>To  '’tk 

amt  Ut'kl-wof  1»,  k#  pr  rk*  ii  »m  n j.miihim'!  - -oM 

I?  iva.R  kuuU V to  } to p 1 1 i } , pi  ? 1 1 pSi,  i ll  1\ t 

tji i ¥ titili Tow \ c ,%i t**n M ly; 
t f lu*  fk-Tlpittuo^  jtiigl) t )h*y\\ ork\ 

aloiKv  in\t  *> ir5 i W 
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gnfvTps  - roold  not  lot  ihf  Pr.ililigtH*^  olooe. 
T liy'  ^^’klvk  iMotlinm"  vvo^llio  t k^nio 

0 ijuMiy  a xlhtoVtiiltfe  eyroitog  ru  f!<o 

fiiifn  tlte  rnulo  go^lpti  t>1io  iMloturM 
tin-  r-»  ;w-k'  r l>nn^U  fit  t in-  ^toh-  WOltk)  vk.'w  \y 
tm  <1  lyitytl  i t M i VylSivypooaj  a to  nf»?>n  t U»vii  k^nVmy 
(mt)iomidhig  vaguil  in yvHh 

Ir  vconok  \o  Ur*  t\n.  g^jornl  opiiMpo  M tlie 
goHslps,  fuaU1  ami  fymalt*,  that  'Mm*  JVyUliguoN 
\VOukl  MCVi-r  marry’  wiik  Hiiw  flH5t‘r<:io*rr  t j,;»t 
i>1m.Trij»  Uto  rir.ili-  trovsRipv,  *}i>5  rmi  ran.*,  t!m 
fi-malo  gossqis  ns  ;fr*  fiU’»  VIT  Ulljk'Utiog 
itliatlO*  ot  sork  roilojktoaii  Al  HMek‘'kltv;sO»U’ji*>s, 

jfful' iloiT »ri ug  t Uut  ft  *jMA wt  it* H h*  iHijtt^^UAy^Jb 
jjiti  ivisnijr  o Ugiifjk  noul  ipy^A7  voai imliCM.iji 
flip  IMlglit  t«?  hml  fiiV  'tiffi  Wiisikigr-'  f tt 

portuyilar,  f jfp|ts  Mir  •**’.  \VeH?.i?jrl»v  g)iTrsri 
'.vBo  liyotl i jiisf.  u mhIo  HiV  ptlirr  Rikc  uf  xlolniuy* 

rako  >VPro  Tiv;tro«t  tVoj^kUofjK  ?.«  ihn 

PfttilVgire-H  on  tin*  t*:i SiU  \V  k v,  rvrrvkoilv  kio  w 
that  flit?  Wrf Unrhv  gi H.h  H vH?.  fi»f^o|*»luirm?l  to 
W the  vi  iTH«  of  Kalhau  ami  Joel  fkohlight* ! 
Id  if  oof  fli^lf  uMee^trnl  ’fiijfm$  %il\*}tivT/  iVVul 

1 key  Mot  piiiytsH  tog  Of  Imr  a4  tTithlf^n,  ijd  jiihvtlMl; 
aiol  rumhv  ujr Hi  ^•lM“»lmati'H,  grok o Hliyly  y»H 
AwiHtfulfv  apart  m > ahutg  thro  iHiil  •muylruN, 

tlie  rjiiifrti  M fim  *&>ho  Jviif**,  eiHeix*J 
v«}i*of  the  Hrnugk'  of  1H>  fpgeilmi,  hmiI  fallen, 
v*Bc|ir  ipf  p t he  pa  ralkd  n»  t*  of  toi  l ami  a Ustrae- 
Hnn  rTiot.il fir  >ok  i»>Me-y  >kh- Hy  *kk*  f SmUaal 
Pfpy  Mtpnee  ,w.vmpd  likely  ? o pr  t k wafteH  #vf  iN 
iVk^iMfjre'yfo . Thy^’fhJ^t'f^is  •. eMoygytie 
iiuhVa*  r»f  tin*  r.'iimovofTy  j?<a>U  il  'iji.  Ao<  ur*f- 
i eg  I?  t lie  refttyi't;  ;■*<•>(&  . .HksOpiidtVttsJf  j ih rt  tfitt  < m 
jImH  tU>  11  Urn  in*iet  f'eiU.1 '» 7 UmU  oi  *f  -my 
rate'  poghf  Uk  JsAve,  ‘u  UityhVion?* M on  t he 
* * AV^ThpflH1  gif  I * ootl  «o  gysvuf  in  the  Ipav^iH 
log;  pinyer  nt  •gON^fji  thnl  pot;  rijjly  ?]ol  thirt  r«*- 
piirt  ]ihr  :fAkif'  k httdljr  eoii  - 

•I>rmnl.  U«H  it  oven  hegilO  »o  loive-a  'Jmtihet. 
Effect  m poll  the  t iMmghif^  flVtVi. ’ { Vt t iyl i f ^ of  tUCH 
Jt *5<?rU-  Kpt  oU«»  of;tfiH  foitr  av  o\t hi  Tiii  Vfr 
hy^iUhl>tl  iUr 

v? « oieh  t*or,ei|vi?*l  p *w Pef  and  nirasyire 

U:*  .fw  > iliilg  t?  j*Mf*  i tu' : 'Miifemtii'  pf nphe.Mied  Uy 

' ih^ 

But;  ji*  a matter  uf  fr)t%  how  trembly 
nragtiMittv.ti  thn  uit?  ! Elmr<*  fviys 

Mot  ever*  a Uhmo  nf  rutKt  for  tlmir  rainUou' ■.  tu 
Vy^t  npoif-;  N,^t  hltii  ;vml  Jo*T,  i?tu|  AkViy  ^trd 
Sdpftia,  steVPi  m<M  exi'i-pr  af  rtoir.-io  ami  rjif 
:t^er>?  sv;iH  phly  at?  ^iTmn^e  U^th'Bort  fkeni  of 
‘ihy*  h)4fti,  ijf  nr  the  rmint  a lie^ltaHjig 
'•'.f-.hpAv^tlen j fr *\  ;J pet  al  wk^  fplired  li ;«*r ay  on t 
ei*  rhurrh  wHfy  a ; gV>M^  Hhpw  *vf  Uaytis  to  fetch 
: ’’U-Htti,  tjn;A  XaHi«n  *«*ftf*  tort  fe> 
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far  behind  him  that  he  could  not  climb  into 
the  buggy  the  uiiuute  it  was  hacked  out  of  the 
shed.  And  then  away  rattled  the  bachelor 
brothers,  and  the  little  social  world  of  Hard- 
wick saw  no  more  of  them  until  another  Sun- 
day came  round.  Hut  they  were  always  at 
church,  and  so  were  the  Wetberby  “ girls.” 
This  might  or  might  not  he  siguiticant.  The 
gossips  declared  that  it  was. 

The  affair  was  thus  at  a “ movable  stand- 
still,” as  Mrs.  Deacon  Pritchard  expressed  it, 
when  silo w began  to  Hy  in  December  of  the 
memorable  “ blockade  winter.”  The  oldest 
resident  of  Hardwick  will  still  tell  you  that 
never  in  local  history  were  drifts  piled  so  high 
or  woodlands  carpeted  so  deep  as  during  that 
notable  solstice. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, the  first  great  storm  began  to  fall. 
The  annual  “parish  sociable”  had  been  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  evening.  All  day  Mon- 
day, all  night,  and  up  to  Tuesday  noon  the 
wind  blew  a howling  gale  out  of  the  north- 
east, and  the  snow  drove  rustling  across  the 
fields  like  powdered  flint.  Not  a creature 
stirred  abroad,  and  every  road  was  tilled  feuce- 
high  with  the  curling  drifts. 

Then  the  storm  ceased,  and  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday  came  off  bright  aud  still.  Teams 
began  to  break  their  way  along  the  less  deep- 
ly buried  roads,  now  and  then  branching  off 
into  the  fields,  to  return  as  soon  as  the  high- 
way became  equally  passable.  By  Wednesday 
the  ends  of*  the  rural  world  w’ere  in  communi- 
cation again. 

“ Joel,”  said  Nathan  Peddigue,  as  the  bro- 
thers sat  at  breakfast  in  the  old  farm-house 
kitchen  Thursday  morning,  “ had  you  thought 
of  going  to  the  parish  sociable  this  evening  ?” 

Joel  looked  at  his  brother  in  open-mouthed 
amaze.  “ Me  t”  he  exclaimed.  “ Me  go  to  a 
church  sociable  f Nathan  Peddigue,  1 should 
say  you  were  out  of  your  head!” 

“Well,”  replied  Nathan,  with  an  apologetic 
and  somewhat  embarrassed  manuer,  “1  didn’t 
know  but  what  you,  being  somewhat  young- 
er—” 

“ Jerusalem !”  blurted  Joel.  Then  he  got 
up  hastily  and  began  transferring  the  dishes, 
with  a great  clatter,  to  the  sink. 

“ Hold  on  !”  objected  Nathan,  forcibly.  “ I 
ain’t  through  yet.” 

“ Oh  !”  said  Joel.  Then  he  went  over  to  the 
window,  aud  stood  with  his  back  to  his  brother, 
looking  out.  Presently  he  said,  without  turn- 
ing around,  “ Suppose  we  ain’t  going  to  the 
sociable,  Nathan  ; there’s  them  that  are.” 

“That’s  so,”  replied  Nathan,  draining  his 
coffee-cup. 

“Have  you  thought  that  perhaps  some  of 
’em  will  want  to  use  the  road  over  Johnny- 
cake  Hill?”  queried  Joel,  still  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

“ Who,  for  instance?”  demanded  Nathan. 

“Well — perhaps  — I dnn’no’  — but  perhaps 
the  Wetberby  girls  might  want  to  come  over 


this  way.  It’s  a good  sight  shorter,  you  know, 
than  going  around  by  the  turnpike.” 

Nathan  rose  abruptly  aud  pushed  back  his 
chair.  “We  must  shovel  a road  through  the 
w orst  of  the  drifts,”  he  said.  “ We’re  kind  of 
expected  to  keep  a way  clear  over  Johnny- 
cake  Hill,  I suppose,  and  it  would  be  a shame 
for  them  girls  to  get  stuck  in  the  snow.  Leave 
the  dishes  right  where  they  are.  We  haven’t 
got  any  too  much  time  for  this  job.” 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Peddigue  brothers, 
in  their  lumbermen’s  leggings,  were  plodding 
through  the  snow',  with  shovels  over  their 
shoulders.  They  started  in  a few  rods  above 
the  house,  and  worked  like  beavers  till  the 
shrill,  distant  whistle  of  the  North  Troy  mill 
proclaimed  the  hour  of  noon.  They  had  cut  a 
tunnel  through  all  the  drifts  to  the  brow  of 
Johnnycake  Hill.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  the  road  was  not  so  badly  filled,  and 
Nathan  said  he  guessed  the  Wetherby  girls 
might  “pull  through”  by  careful  driving. 

After  a hasty  dinner,  the  brothers  resumed 
shovelling  in  the  other  direction.  As  they 
were  tuuuelliug  past  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  barn,  Joel’s  shovel  suddenly  went  down 
through  a film  of  icy  crust  so  far  that  he  al- 
most fell  over  the  handle.  He  recovered  him- 
self w ith  a jerk,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ex- 
claiming “Jerusalem!”  when  a sudden  thought, 
that  seemed  like  an  inspiration,  sealed  his  lips. 
Nathan  wras  working  a yard  or  two  in  advance, 
and  had  not  noticed  his  brother’s  hesitation. 
With  a quick  stealthy  movement  Joel  covered 
with  snow  the  hole  his  shovel  had  made,  and 
packed  it  dowm  smoothly. 

“ Seems  to  me  there  was  a wash-out  along  by 
the  barn  here  somewhere  f”  remarked  Nathan, 
straightening  up  aud  looking  around. 

“Umpb,  umph,”  replied  Joel,  non-coramit- 
tally. 

“ Keep  a lookout  for  it,”  said  Nathan,  bend- 
ing to  his  w'ork  again.  “ It  might  get  crusted 
over,  you  know’,  and  if  a runner  struck  it,  why — 
there’d  be  an  upset,  that’s  all.” 

Joel’s  hands  trembled,  his  face  twitched,  and 
a kind  of  purple  haze  sw  am  before  liis  eyes. 
But  he  concealed  his  agitation  and  attacked 
the  drift  in  front  of  him  furiously.  His  brain 
was  all  awbirl ; he  could  not  think  conuect- 
edly.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  consider 
the  thing  which  he  had  done  and  weigh  it  in 
the  moral  balances.  A complete  paralysis  of 
mind  and  w ill  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him. 
The  only  part  of  him  not.  benumbed  was  his 
body,  and  that  pushed  mechanically  ou,  leav- 
ing the  treacherous  wash-out  farther  and  far- 
ther behiud. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  the  Peddigue 
brothers  returned  wearily  up  the  bill.  They 
had  shovelled  through  more  than  two  miles 
of  drifts  since  morning.  Their  hands  burned, 
and  their  arms  and  legs  felt  as  if  they  were 
made  of  lead. 

“ This  is  the  hardest  day’s  work  I ever  did,” 
said  Nathan,  breaking  a long  silence,  as  they 
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was  to  be  seen.  Then,  floundering  up  from 
one  of  the  drifts  by  the  road-side  appeared  a 
woe -begone  female  figure,  visible  only  from 
the  waist  upwards.  It  stood  there,  clutching 
at  a smaller  object  in  the  snow,  which  proved 
to  be  a foot  kicking  madly  at  its  white  en- 
vironment. Muffled  screams  from  below  and 
shriller  appeals  for  help  from  above  rang  in 
the  ears  of  the  bewildered  Peddigue  brothers. 
Nathan  seemed  utterly  dazed,  but  Joel,  grasp- 
ing the  waving  foot  in  his  strong  hands,  drew 
forth  the  lialf-sinothered  Sophia  Wetherby,  and 
laid  her  tenderly  in  the  road.  Then  he  extri- 
cated Miss  Abby,  who  bent,  with  tremulous 
anxiety,  over  her  sister. 

“ Is  she  dead  ?”  gasped  Joel  Peddigue. 

“ No,  but  pretty  nigh  beat  out  for  breath,” 
was  the  quavering  reply.  “ Will  you  two  meu 
please  carry  her  into  the  house  f Our  horse 
seems  to  have  run  away.” 

Nathan  and  Joel  bent  timidly  over  the 
prostrate  Sophia,  but  before  they  could  lay 
their  relnctant  bauds  upon  her  she  sat  up  and 
exclaimed,  with  pautiug  vehemence: 


“ Von  sha'n't  carry  me ! I’m  all  right.  1*11 
walk !” 

And  so,  with  Miss  Abby  supporting  Miss 
Sophia,  and  Nathan  aud  Joel  hurrying'  on 
ahead  to  show  the  way  and  light  a lamp,  the 
little  group  entered  the  Peddigue  homestead. 
Erelong  the  lonesome  house  was  blazing  with 
light.  Doors  opened  and  closed,  the  cellar 
stairs  creaked,  aud  it  seemed  as  if  the  old 
iron  kettle  had  never  sung  such  a song  to 
the  blazing  hickory  as  it  sang  while  Joel 
was  making  ginger  tea  for  their  shivering 
guests. 

Nathan,  lantern  in  hand,  ran  down  the  road, 
aud  found  the  runaway  horse  stalled  in  adrift, 
into  which  he  had  plunged  blindly  iu  his  ter- 
ror. So  there  was  no  floating  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Wetherby  sisters  had  started 
for  the  parish  sociable  at  all  that  night. 

When  it  came  out,  ten  weeks  later,  that 
Nathan  Peddigue  was  engaged  to  Abby  Weth- 
erby, and  Joel  to  Sophia,  the  gossips  secretly 
wondered  how  the  ice  had  really  been  broken. 
But  Joel  knew ! 


HE  KNEW  IIIS  OWN  VALUE. 

Before  the  war,  iu  the  days  of  slavery,  a 
New  York  jeweller,  of  a prominent  family,  who 
can  be  called  Mr.  X.,  bad  owing  to  him  a bill 
of  |1200  from  a reputedly  wealthy  family  iu 
the  South.  Time  after  time  the  bill  was  ren- 
dered, hut  there  was  no  response,  and  finally 
Mr.  X.,  as  he  chanced  to  have  other  business 
taking  him  beyond  the  Masou  and  Dixon  line, 
decided  to  call  at  the  house  of  his  debtor  iu 
New  Orleaus  and  see  if  he  could  get  some  sat- 
isfaction for  his  claim. 

On  his  arrival,  there  he  found  that  his  debtor 
was  in  a bad  way  financially  and  had  but  lit- 
tle money,  although  running  au  expensive 
establishment.  A proposition  was  made  that 
Mr.  X.  take  in  payment  of  his  bill  a negro 
named  Jim,  a very  bright  fellow,  and  consid- 
ered to  be  worth  fully  $1500.  Jim  was  an 
expert  horseman,  and  through  all  his  life  had 
been  working  in  the  stables  of  his  master. 

Mr.  X.  was  in  a quandary.  His  abolitionist 
ideas  prevented  him  from  being  a slave-owner, 
but  his  natural  anxiety  to  receive  something 
for  the  bill  due  him  almost  demanded  that  he 
should  accept  the  slave  as  payment.  Finally 
a bright  idea  suggested  itself,  and  lie  called 
the  negro  to  him. 

“ Now,  Jim,” said  he, 44 1 am  going  to  be  your 
new  master.  I do  not  want  to  live  here  in 
the  South  and  look  after  you,  nor  do  I wish  to 
take  you  to  the  North  with  me.  Now  I’ve 
been  thinking  of  this  plan:  Will  you  be  hon- 
est, sober,  and  attentive  to  business  if  I set  you 
up  in  the  cab  trade  in  this  city?  Will  you 
turn  over  every  cent  to  me  and  not  steal  from 
me  ? If  yon  promise,  I will  set  you  up  in  busi- 
ness, and.  when  you  send  me  the  money  that 
you  earn  I will  credit  half  of  it  to  you.  When 
your  half  of  the  money  above  all  the  expenses 


amounts  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  you  can 
buy  your  freedom,  and  then  we  can  continue 
partners  in  the  business,  or  you  can  buy  me 
out.  If  you  do  not  want  to  make  auy  prom- 
ises, or  if  you  will  not  keep  the  promises  that 
you  may  make,  I will  sell  you,  aud  then  you 
may  get  a hard  master.” 

Jim  of  course  promised,  and  w hat  is  more 
remarkable,  lie  kept  his  word.  Mr.  X.  bought 
for  him  three  cabs  and  as  many  teams,  and 
allowed  him  full  management  of  the  business. 

So  well  did  Jim  take  care  of  the  enterprise 
that  within  a year  lie  had  charge  of  nine  cabs, 
and  several  teams  of  horses  for  each  cab.  He 
sent  his  money  regularly  to  New  York,  and 
within  two  years  his  share  of  the  profits 
amounted  to  over  $2800.  But  still  he  made  no 
suggestion  that  any  of  his  money  be  turned 
over  to  Mr.  X.  for  his  freedom. 

Mr.  X.  did  not  w ish  to  speak  about  the  mat- 
ter to  Jim,  hut  he  was  anxious  to  get  some 
cash  value  for  the  slave.  He  accordingly  sent 
a friend  to  see  Jim  and  find  out  wThat  was  the 
matter.  The  friend  w ent  to  Jim, aud  said  to  him, 

“Jim,  you  have  sent  to  Mr.  X.  nearly  fifty- 
seven  hundred  dollars,  haven't  you  f” 

“ Yassir,”  said  Jim. 

“And  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  of  that 
money  will  be  yours  if  you  buy  your  freedom, 
won’t  it?” 

“ Yassir,”  said  Jim  again. 

“ Well,  it  will  ouly  cost  you  twelve  hundred 
dollars  to  buy  your  freedom,  aud  when  you  do 
you  w ill  have  sixteen  hundred  dollars  left,  and 
can  still  continue  in  partnership  with  Mr.  X. 
Why  don’t  you  buy  your  freedom  ?” 

“ Look  yerc,  boss,”  said  Jim,  solemnly— 
“look  yerc;  i/o’  (loan*  ketch  dis  chicken  yere 
a-bnyin*  a nigyah  dat  has  consumption .” 

John  W.  Gebhart. 
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A SUPPOSITITIOUS  JOKE. 

They  were  at  dinner:  an  old  gentleman 
notorious  for  never  being  able  to  see  a joke; 
bis  son,  who  took  his  father’s  shortcomings 
very  seriously  ; and  a cheerful  guest.  In  the 
midst  of  a light  conversation  between  the  two 
young  men,  the  father  made  a few  remarks 
obviously  intended  as  a pleasantry.  The 
cheerful  guest  lot  off  his  best  company  laugh. 

“ What’s  that  you  said,  father?”  the  solici- 
tous sou  demanded. 

The  old  gentleman  repeated  the  remark, 
and  again  the  cheerful  guest  laughed,  though 
this  time  with  great  misgiving. 

Again  the  son  asked  to  have  the  remark  re- 
peated, and  this  time  the  guest,  realizing  that 
what  the  old  gentleman  iuteuded  as  a joke  was, 
in  fact,  no  joke  at  all,  laughed  genuinely  at  the 
fix  his  complaisance  had  got  him  into. 

44  My  sou,”  the  old  gentleman  explained, 
kindling  anew  at  the  guest’s  unexpectedly 
hearty  appreciation — 44  my  son  says  that  I can 
never  see  a joke;  and  now  that  I have  made 
a joke,  I find  that  he  inherits  the  peculiarity. 
I trust  you  will  humiliate  him,  as  he  always 
humiliates  me,  by  explaining  my  little  joke.” 

How  the  cheerful  guest  explained  is  not  re- 
corded. 

HIS  HONESTY. 

Georoe  Green,  Doctor  Baker’s  ebony  office- 
boy,  is  a pretty  shrewd  lad,  according  to  the 
doctor.  Not  long  since  he  found  a dime  in 
cleaning  the  office,  and  honestly  offered  it  to 
his  master. 

“Never  mind,”  said  the  doctor;  “you  can 
keep  that  for  your  honesty.” 

The  other  day  the  doctor  missed  a five-dol- 
lar  bill.  He  inquired  of  George  whether  he 
had  seen  it. 

“ Yas,  sail,”  said  George  ; “ I picked  Mm  up.” 

“ Well,  what  did  you  do  with  it?” 

“ Me  ? W’y,  I kep’  it  fo’  mah  honesty !” 

Robeut  D.  Lucas. 

A MUSICAL  EXPEDIENT. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  Portu- 
guese levied  a tax  of  seventy -five  cents  a 
pound  on  all  American  ping  tobacco  imported 
into  their  African  colonies ; but  os  tobacco 
could  be  purchased  for  twenty -five  cents  a 
pound  in  this  country,  smuggling  became  so 
frequent  that  the  authorities  had  to  place  an 
official  on  every  ship  that  anchored  oft*  any 
town  in  their  jurisdiction.  These  inspectors, 
usually  negroes,  could  almost  always  be  bribed, 
but  the  following  story  coucerns  one  official 
who  refused  all  offers,  and  the  tale  is  warrant- 
ed as  authentic  by  the  skipper  who  tells  it. 

“ We’d  been  lying  off  a large  town  up  the 
Gambia  River  for  about  a week,  when  a coast- 
ing schooner  came  into  the  river,  and  the 
trader  asked  me  if  I had  any  plug  tobacco. 

“ 4 About  six  ton,’  says  I. 

“ 4 How  much?’  says  he. 

“ * Fifty  cents  a pound,’  says  I. 

“‘1*11  give  you  seventy-five  cents  a pound 


for  all  you’ll  deliver  on  board  my  schooner,’ 
said  the  trader. 

“‘All  right,’  says  I.  But  I could  not  see 
any  way  to  get  around  the  nigger.  He  was 
sittiug  on  deck,  smoking  cigarettes  right  on 
top  of  the  hatch  where  the  tobacco  was  stowed. 
I went  over  to  my  friend  Captain  Doe,  who  had 
just  gotten  over  from  America  a few  days  be- 
fore, and  I found  lie  had  several  music-boxes 
which  he  had  brought  over  as  presents  to  his 
African  friends.  ‘How  much  do  those  boxes 
cost  ?’  I asked. 

“ ‘ About  forty  dollars  at  home,’  said  Doe. 

“ ‘ Sell  me  one,’  said  I,  and  I told  him  why  I 
wanted  it.  * I’ll  give  you  seventy-five  dollars 
for  it.’ 

“ Half  an  hour  later  I was  sitting  iu  my 
cabin  playiug  ‘ Home,  sweet  Home  ’ and  ‘ Down 
upon  the  Suwanee  River.’  The  Portugee  heard 
me,  and  pretty  soou  he  came  down. 

“ ‘ What’s  that  ?’  says  he,  and  he  gazed  with 
undisguised  wonder  at  the  box. 

“ ‘It’s  a music-box,’ says  I,  and  I let  him  sit 
down  and  turn  out  the  tunes  for  himself. 

“‘How  much?’  was  the  first  questiou  he 
asked. 

“ 4 Five  hundred  dollars,’  says  I.  4 You  can 
play  on  it  for  a few  minutes,  if  you  like  ; I’m 
going  up  stairs  to  give  my  orders  for  the  night.9 

“ As  soou  as  I w as  out  of  the  cabin  I called 
the  mate.  ‘Tell  the  men  to  stand  by  with 
their  shoes  off,’  says  1, 4 and  load  the  tobacco 
into  the  long-boat  as  soon  as  you  can.  Then 
put  it  aboard  the  schooner.  As  long  as  you 
hear  the  music  you’re  safe.’ 

“Theu  I went  below  and  lit  my  pipe,  and 
watched  the  Portugee  turn  the  crank.  ‘ That 
wouldn’t  be  any  good  over  here.’  says  1, 4 be- 
cause your  youug  ladies  couldn’t  play  on  it 
longer  than  fifteen  minutes.’ 

“‘Why?’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  they’d  get  tired,’  says  I. 

“ 4 Nousense,’  says  he ; ‘I  could  grind  it  all 
day.’ 

“ ‘ You’re  crazy,*  says  I.  4 You  couldn’t  griud 
it  an  hour.  Why,  I will  bet  you  the  machine 
against  a quarter  you  can’t.’ 

“ He  took  the  liet  eagerly,  and  I put  my 
watch  on  the  table  while  he  started  in  to  griud. 

“ Iu  three-quarters  of  an  hour  my  men  had 
made  two  trips  to  the  schooner,  and  had  trans- 
ferred the  entire  six  tons  of  tobacco.  The 
mate  then  came  down  into  the  cabiu  and  gave 
me  the  wink  that  it  was  all  right.  A few’  mo- 
ments later  the  hour  was  up,  and  the  excited 
Portugee  claimed  the  machine.  He  told  the 
mate  the  bet  I had  made,  and  I thought  the 
mate  w’ould  explode  from  laughing.  I told 
him  he  had  w on,  and  he  w’as  the  happiest  nig- 
ger you  ever  saw. 

“The  next  morning,  when  his  relief  came 
aboard,  the  Portugee  was  rowed  ashore,  carry- 
ing his  music-box  on  his  lap,  and  no  suspicion 
came  across  his  mind  as  he  glanced  at  the  lit- 
tle coasting  schooner  that  was  already  several 
miles  away  down  the  stream.” 
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ir  Notbiug  innrhAv^nueifully  beniM 
tiftd  can  exist  titan  thifArvOc  ^v.s. 

n it  ib  dteantliUdi  pfithtbii  iu  flm 
most  del K'ate  tiotf  * it  is  color 
One  sh.'id^  Into  ihr  bfier,  thai  b^tiV 

tfell  xs  here  - ihb'.id^-'  '^-:.;. 

gin^nmi!  y&i  ih#y  &T4i  atll  t-U^nfe 

• k is  afl  f^lniyAr^my  \v\or "n}imt-i  a 
fv.mg-drttvs  n*aid;  ineiodx  i>f  hmte,d  MrUtg^.  V . r 
The  sk)v  is  Ulw  an  en*>i*mr»u«  tnrpdlar*  hhn* 
the  zenith,  dhidmg  d^ovn  dit/>  greei^Jimd  the«< 
into  lilac  aud  vibje!;  at  the  *uige*n  •.OyiTfhb  • 

,:’i>0  heldii  there  ui^c  lh>1<)  v ifrUf  &hatld^  a y^i  tit 
lighten  f<lnh  wln^o  a nd^e 
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nvT<r  thd  vault  of  heaven-  its  ^etl  Mf  fititterd»g 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


general  knowledge  of  meteorology,  of  biology, 
and  of  physical  geography.  It  was  written, 
we  are  told,  in  the  Norwegian  language,  under 
high  pressure,  aud  during  many  distractions ; 
and  no  less  than  six  translators  are  respon- 
sible for  the  English  edition  here  under  re- 
view; although  uo  confusion  or  disconnection 
is  apparent  in  the  English. 

The  illustrations  to  “Farthest  North”  are 
not  the  least  important  features  in  the  work. 
They  are  many  in  number,  and  they  include 
more  than  a dozen  colored  plates,  in  fac- 
simile, from  Dr.  Nansen’s  own  water- color, 
pastel  aud  pencil  sketches  and  drawings, made, 
of  course,  upon  the  spot.  The  etched  portrait 
of  the  explorer  and  the  portraits  of  the  Fram 
will  interest  the  reader  particularly,  as  show- 
ing the  man  and  his  surroundings.  Curious 
is  the  seutimeut  of  affection  which  that  stout 
little,  brave  little  Fram  inspires;  a sentiment 
one  rarely  feels  for  an  inanimate  object  with 
which  one  has  no  personal  association ; but 
best  of  all  are  the  glimpses  which  Dr.  Nansen, 
in  his  text,  gives  of  himself.  It  can  be  said  of 
him  as  it  was  said,  and  believed,  of  Dr.  Kane, 
that  his  quickness  of  judgment,  his  self-posses- 
sion, his  unshrinking  courage,  his  fertility  of 
resource,  make  bis  work  a remarkable  record 
of  difficulties  and  suffering,  and  of  the  power 
of  a brave  spirit  to  overcome  them. 


Whkx  Master  Huckleberry  Finn,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  adventurous  career,  became 
an  inmate  of  the  Grangerford  household,  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  he  inspected  the 
library  with  his  usual  thoroughness;  and  he 
was  greatly  impressed  with  its  size  and  vari- 
ety. One  of  bis  books,  he  tells  us,  was  “ 1 Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’  about  a man  that  left  his 
family,  it  didn’t  say  why.  I read  considerable 
in  it,  now  aud  then,”  he  adds.  “The  state- 
ments was  interesting,  but  tougb !”  This  pro- 
found view  of  Bunyan’8  great  work  was  first 
revealed  to  us  by  Mr.  Mark  Twain,  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  Since  then  we 
have  learned  to  know  Master  Finn  better,  to 
like  him  even  more,  and  to  feel  that  we  can 
never  see  too  much  of  him,  although  we  must 
admit  that  most  of  his  own  statements  are 
as  tough  as  they  are  interesting.  Associated, 
always,  with  Master  Thomas  Sawyer,  his 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  young  Master 
Finu  has  appeared  lately  as  an  assistant  ama- 
teur detective  and  as  a participant  in  foreign 
travel ; and  in  every  instance  the  immortal 
pair  exhibit  a toughness  of  deeds  aud  of  speech 
which  must  interest  the  whole  world.  “ Huck, 
we’re  going  to  be  celebrated,  sure  as  you’re 
born,”  says  Master  Sawyer  more  than  once, 
while  they  are  on  the  trail  of  the  Dunlaps; 
and  celebrated  they  certainly  are.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  most  celebrated  pair  of  American 
boys  in  the  entire  range  of  the  literature  of 
masculine  juvenility;  and  with  young  Tom 
Bailey  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  they 
are  going  down  to  posterity  arm  in  arm, 


certainly,  as  the  most  notable  of  American 
youths. 

Something  was  said  in  these  columns,  eight 
or  ten  months  since,  about  A New  and  Uni- 
form Library  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Mr. 
Mark  Twain,  when  were  briefly  noticed  his 
“Life  on  the  Mississippi,”  “The  Prince  and 
The  Pauper,”  and  “A  Connecticut  Yankee  in 
King  Arthur’s  Court.”  Now  appear  Tom 
Sawyer  Abroad , Tom  Sawyer  Detective , and 
Other  Sketches  ;a  and  a volume  entitled  The 
American  Claimant  and  Other  Stories  and 
Sketches*  all  of  them  showing  that  wonderful 
versatility  and  absolute  genius  of  their  author 
which  is  so  far  above  the  range  of  mere  hu- 
mor, as  humor,  that  the  world  is  beginning,  by 
degrees,  to  realize  that  Mark  Twain  is  a good 
deal  more  tliau  a humorist,  although  to  be  a 
humorist  means  a good  deal.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  “Don  Quixote”  for  upwards 
of  a hundred  years  was  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  “exquisite  fooling”;  and  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  in  a receut  essay  upon 
Mr.  Mark  Twain  and  his  place  in  literature, 
comparing  the  Spanish  knight-errant  with  the 
American  vagabond,  declares  that  from  his  own 
poiut  of  view  it  will  not  be  a century,  or  will  it 
take  three  generations  before  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen discover  how  great  a book  “ Huckle- 
berry Finn”  really  is;  how  keen  its  vision  of 
character;  how  close  its  observation  of  life; 
how  sound  its  philosophy,  how  true  and  im- 
portant its  picture  of  Southwestern  society  in 
the  slave  days.  It  seems  to  the  present  reviewer 
that  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Mr.  Huckle- 
berry Finn  and  of  Mr.  Mark  Twain  have  dis- 
covered all  this  already. 


“ On  Cloud  Mountain,”  a clever  study  of 
life  in  the  Southwest,  which  appeared  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  will  be  remembered  by  mauy 
readers.  It  treated  of  the  compatriots  ami 
fellow -citizens  of  Mr.  Mark  Twain’s  young 
heroes;  the  surroundings  were  very  similar; 
it  had  a Huck  Finn  in  Biathar  Irish,  who  al- 
ways swore  “by  the  sufferin’  catfish”;  and 
without,  of  course,  inviting  comparison  with 
the  tales  and  sketches  of  the  elder  and  more 
famous  writer,  it  was  a strong  and  original 
picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi 
Vallej\  The  Mistress  of  the  Ranch*  by  the 
same  author — Mr.  Frederick  Thickstuu  Clark 
— and  her  friends  aud  neighbors  live  aud  suf- 
fer, aud  love  and  hate,  are  good  aud  are  bad,  as 
the  case  may  be,  among  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
aud  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the 
present  time. 

2 Tom  Sawyer  Abroad , Tom  Saicyei',  Detective,  and 
Other  Stoj'ies,  etc.  By  Mark  Twain.  Illustrated. 
(Town  8 vo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 

3 The  American  Claimant , and  Other  Stories  and 
Sketches.  By  Mark  Twain.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  75.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers 

4 The  Mistress  of  the  Ranch.  A Novel.  By  Frkpkrjck 
Thickstcn  Clark,  author  of  “On  Cloud  Mountain.” 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York  : Harper  and  Iho 
thers. 
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The  book,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a sensa- 
tional novel,  full  of  incident  and  of  action. 
The  characters  are  not  commonplace,  and 
they  seem  to  be  true  to  the  life,  while  their 
dialect  is  easy  of  comprehension  and  their 
quaint  forms  of  expression  are  entertaining 
and  amusing.  Psychologically  the  story  has  no 
little  interest.  The  mental  conflict  between 
Phebe  Ellen  and  Dr.  Sedgwick,  aud  Pbebe 
Ellen’s  mental  conflict  with  herself ; the  grad- 
ual development  of  evil  in  her  nature;  the 
commingling  of  a cold-blooded  devilish  desire 
to  murder  her  sister  aud  the  sisterly  tender- 
ness in  her  heart,  are  strongly  portrayed. 
And  very  well  written,  in  its  way,  is  the  ac- 
count of  Sam’s  ride  to  save  the  life,  and  the 
reason,  of  the  girl  he  loves.  “ He  felt  the 
mare’s  slim,  Arm  back  beneath  him,  her  ribs 
against  his  knee;  the  undulations  of  her  body 
went  through  and  through  him,  as  if  he  were 
lifted  aud  let  down  by  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
aud  a sort  of  joy  rushed  iuto  his  blood — the 
fury  of  the  struggle  against  odds,  the  deter- 
mination to  win,  the  dashing  of  himself 
against  circnmstauces  with  the  resolve  to  beat 
them  or  die.” 

It  is  the  story  of  “ Kentucky  Belle”  told 
in  prose.  Great  were  the  odds,  almost  over- 
whelming were  the  circumstances  against  him. 
But  he  beat  them  down,  and  he  did  not  die. 


Quotations  for  Occasions ,*  particularly  for 
Occasions  of  a social  character,  have  been 
so  much  the  fashion  of  late  years,  that  one 
wonders  why  a published  collection  of  them 
was  not  made  loug  ago.  Miss  Katherine  B. 
Wood  is  no  doubt  safe  in  saying  that  no  other 
compilation  in  the  line  of  her  work  has  hither- 
to appeared.  It  is  not  put  forth,  she  Bays,  to 
supply  an  imperative  demand,  but  rather  in 
the  hope  of  creating  such  a demand.  And  it 
is  intended  to  lessen  the  labor  of  search  for 
appropriate  mottoes;  in  which  intention  she 
has  certainly  succeeded,  and  in  an  admirable 
way.  She  has  selected  for  the  motto  of  her 
own  book  a line  or  two  from  Emerson,  who 
said  once,  that  “Next  to  the  originator  of  a 
good  sentence,  is  the  first  quoter  of  it,”  and  if 
Miss  Wood  is  not  always  the  first  quoter  of 
good  sentences,  she  is,  without  question,  the 
quoter  of  sentences  which  are  not  only  good, 
but  which  are  pat  aud  fitting. 

Her  Occasions,  naturally,  are  what  are  called 
“festive”  — dinners,  suppers,  aud  the  like; 
and  her  Quotations,  as  is  natural,  are  mainly 
taken  from  the  works  generally  attributed  to 
Shakspere.  She  gives  us  wise  instances  of 
what  his  characters  §pake  concerning  every 
thing  on  the  bill  of  fare:  from  salted  almonds, 
which  are  “ a thirsty  evil  ” (“  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure”), to  Roman  Punch  which  “was  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all”  (“Julius  Ca?sar”).  Aud  she 
dwells  upon  the  toasts  to  which  post-prandial 
orators  are  so  often  called  upon  to  respond: 

5 Quotation*  for  Occasions.  By  Kathkiunk  B.  Wood. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  New  York  : Century  Company. 


Art,  Literature,  The  Drama,  The  Army  and 
Navy,  Absent  Friends,  and  even  Golf  and  To- 
bacco. It  is  a little  startling  to  the  present 
reviewer,  who  once  declared,  in  print,  that  To- 
bacco and  Golf  are  the  only  topics  in  the 
whole  history  of  things  upon  which  Shakspere 
does  not  seem  to  have  touched,  to  find  Miss 
Wood  citing  Othello  as  crying  “O  thou  weed, 
who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell’st  so  sw  eet  ” — 
(the  First  Quarto  hath  it  “thou  darke  weed”!) 
aud  as  referring  to  Quintus,  the  son  of  Titus 
Andronicns,  as  asking  in  relation,  perhaps,  to 
Golf: — “What  subtle  hole  is  this  whose  mouth 
is  covered  with  rude-growing  briers?”  Per- 
haps the  happiest,  if  not  the  saddest  of  all  Miss 
Wood’s  Occasional  Quotations  refers  to  fre- 
quent aud  familiar  Occasions  in  the  playing 
of  this  same  Golf.  She  tells  us  how  Cloten, 
once,  before  the  Palace  of  Cymbeline,  remarked 
to  Two  Lords  of  his  acquaintance,  that  “ When 
a gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for 
any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths.”  That 
this  sounds  like  one  of  The  Rules  of  the  Game 
as  they  are  adopted  by  all  the  Golf  Clubs  in 
the  Country,  and  that  it  should  be  one  of  “The 
Rules  of  the  Game,”  all  Golfers  will  confess. 

Miss  Wood,  however,  has  gone  to  many  other 
authorities  for  her  examples  of  sentences 
properly  applied  to  certain  situations  in  mod- 
ern life ; and  the  work  shows  the  results  of 
vast  aud  universal  reading.  Some  of  the  quo- 
tations quote  themselves,  of  course,  as  “ Good 
wine  needs  no  bush,”  aud  once  or  twice  wo 
miss  a quotation  which  has  become  as  familiar 
as  Household  Words  in  our  Mother  tongue. 
She  omits,  for  iustauce,  among  the  many  sen- 
timents addressed  to  the  Critics,  Disraeli’s 
famous  statement,  made  in  “ Lothair,”  that 
“critics  are  the  men  who  have  failed  in  liter- 
ature and  art.”  But  these  only  accentuate  the 
general  completeness  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
rare  sense  of  humor  is  so  often  displayed.  As 
Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  who  is  worth 
Quoting  on  all  Occasions,  says  of  the  book — it 
is  not  for  Occasions  only,  but  for  all  times. 


The  Quotation  for  theOccasiou  of  Mr.Thomas 
Hardy’s  The  Well  - Beloved6  should  be  taken 
from  Balthasar’s  familiar  song  in  “Much  Ado 
About  Nothing” — “Men  were  deceivers  ever; 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore,  To  one  thing 
constant  never,”  for  the  scenes  of  the  work 
are  laid  in  a narrow  peninsula  on  the  coast  of 
Mr.  Hardy’s  Well-Beloved  Wessex,  while  the 
hero,  and  all  the  heroines,  are  as  inconstant  a 
set  of  beings  as  can  be  well  conceived.  How 
much  and  how  widely  his  Jocelyn  Pierston 
scattered  in  his  affections  Mr.  Hardy  shows  in 
a very  graphic  way.  He  is  a very  young  man 
as  he  is  introduced  to  the  reader;  and  in  the 
first  six  chapters  of  the  book  he  proposes  mar- 
riage to  two  young  women  iu  as  many  days, 
while  in  the  seventh  chapter  he  gives  a detail- 

• The  WfU-BeUmd.  A Novel.  By  TkiosTas  Hardy. 
With  Etched  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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ed  account  of  the  number  of  the  Well-Beloved 
as  he  had  previously  kuown  her.  Her  name  is 
legion.  In  the  three  stages  of  his  existence  as 
Mr.  Hardy  exhibits  him,  at  the  ages  of  twenty, 
forty,  and  sixty,  he  performs  the  unusual  feat 
of  wooing  three  successive  generations  of  young 
women  in  the  same  family,  all  bearing  the 
same  uaiue,  all  looking  alike,  all  in  their  teens, 
and  each  as  inconstant  as  he  is.  And  all  of 
this  is  set  down  with  Mr.  Hardy’s  well-known 
charm  of  description  and  character-drawing. 

Although  “The  Well-Beloved”  is  announced 
by  its  English  publishers  as  an  entirely  new 
work,  it  appeared  as  “The  Pursuit  of  the 
Well  - Beloved”  in  this  country  serially,  iu 
“Harper’s  Bazar”  some  five  years  ago;  and  in 
his  brief  Preface  the  author  tells  us  that  sev- 
eral chapters  have  been  re-written  since  it  was 
issued  iu  periodical  form.  The  peninsula  iu 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  action  takes 
place,  he  writes,  was  carved  by  time  out  of  a 
single  stone,  and  has  been,  for  centuries  im- 
memorial, the  home  of  a curious  and  almost 
distinctive  people,  cherishing  strange  beliefs 
and  singular  customs,  now  for  the  most  part 
obsolescent.  “Hence,”  he  adds, “it  is  a spot 
apt  to  generate  a type  of  personage  like  the 
character  imperfectly  sketched  in  these  pages 
— a native  of  natives — whom  some  may  choose 
to  call  a fantast,  but  whom  others  may  see 
only  as  one  that  gave  objective  continuity 
and  a name  to  a delicate  dream  which  in  a 
vaguer  form  is  more  or  less  common  in  all 
meu,  and  is  by  no  means  new  to  Platonic  phi- 
losophers.” 

How  far  the  peculiar  elasticity  of  heart  dis- 
played by  Jocelyn  Pierston  is  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  all  men  the  Platonic  philosopher  must 
decide.  But  that  Mr.  Hardy  lias  succeeded  in 
depicting  a curious  aud  distinctive  people  and 
in  portraying  their  strange  beliefs  and  singu- 
lar obsolescent  customs  iu  a very  striking  way, 
no  philosopher  cau  deny.  The  work,  as  a 
whole,  may  not  be  so  strong  aud  so  masterly 
and  so  realistic  as  are  some  of  the  works  which 
have  preceded  it  from  the  same  hand,  but  it  is 
very  well  worth  reading  for  all  that. 


Easter  is  an  Occasion  for  which  Miss  Wood 
lias  given  no  Quotation,  perhaps  because  Hot 
Cross  Buns  and  Easter  Eggs  are  only  semi- 
occasional  affairs,  while  Homan  Phnch  and 
Salted  Almonds  are  of  every-day  occurrence — 
in  high  life.  Very  timely  at  this  particular 
season  of  the  year  comes  a little  volume  of 
verse  by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  which  she 
calls  Easter  Bells.1  It  contains  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  Songs  of  the  Easter-Tide ; as  many 
more  Songs  of  Home  aud  Hearth ; Poems  for 
Closet  and  Altar;  and  a number  of  poems  entit- 
led Mile-Stones  (“Tbe  secoud  mile-stone  fronts 
the  garden  gate.”  Cowper’s  “Retirement”). 

i Easter  Bell*.  Poems.  By  Margaret  E Sangster, 
author  of  “On  the  Road  Home,”  ” Little  Knights  ana 
Ladles.”  etc  Illustrated.  lGmo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


More  than  once  in  this  department  of  the 
Magazine  has  attention  been  called  to  the 
delicacy,  the  tenderness  and  the  sympathetic 
helpfulness  of  Mrs.  Sangster’s  work,  whether 
it  be  expressed  in  prose  or  in  verse.  “ On  the 
Hoad  Home”  appeared  at  Christmas,  1893; 
it  was  preceded  by  “ Home  Fairies  and  Heart 
Flowers,”  and  it  was  followed  by  “ Little 
Knights  and  Ladies  ” iu  the  midsummer  of 
1895.  Mrs.  Sangster  in  the  first  of  these  chose, 
for  her  motto,  au  old  Quotation  good  on  all 
Occasions — “ East  or  West  Hame  is  best,”  and 
this  is  the  key-note  of  every  song  she  sings, 
the  text  of  every  wholesome  little  sermon  she 
preaches.  While  she  writes  for  young  persons 
she  writes  at  their  seniors;  and  without  ques- 
tion she  reaches  and  takes  hold  of  them  both. 
Mothers  as  well  as  daughters  were  aided  and 
comforted  by  her  “ bits  of  talk  on  homely 
themes  addressed  to  fire-side  audiences”  iu 
“With  My  Neighbors”;  and  her  Easter  Bells 
do  never  jangle,  never  are  they  out  of  tune  or 
harsh. 


“ My  Book  and  Heart  must  never  part,” 
taken  from  the  “ New  Eugland  Primer,”  is  the 
motto  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginsou’s 
latest  collection  of  essays ; and  Book  and  Heart* 
is  the  happy  title  which  he  has  given  to  the 
volume.  If  Mr.  Higginson  w as  not  born  in  a 
library  he  was  born  in  a room  adjoiuiug  a li- 
brary, and  Books  ewer  since  have  been  very 
close  to  his  Heart ; coming,  perhaps,  next  to 
“ Women  and  Men  ” aud  to  everything  “ Con- 
cerning all  of  Us.” 

He  has  divided  the  present  volume  into  two 
parts,  “ Literature,”  and  “Life.”  In  the  first 
lie  discusses  “Journalism,”  “Local  Fiction,” 
“ The  Favorites  of  a Day,”  and  kindred  topics. 
Iu  the  secoud  he  treats  of  “The  Cant  of  Cos- 
mopolitanism,” of  “Anglomania  aud  Anglo- 
phobia,” of  “ The  Problem  of  Drudgery,”  of 
“ International  Marriages,”  of  “ Classes  and 
Masses,”  and  the  like  ; aud  in  each  is  display- 
ed that  delicate  touch,  that  charm  of  literary 
style,  that  finish  and  that  exhibition  of  com- 
mou-sense  which  distinguish  everything  that 
comes  from  Mr.  Higgiuson’s  ready  pen. 

Iu  a chapter  upon  “The  Really  Interest- 
ing People,”  Mr.  Higginson  writes — “A  newly 
arrived  English  authoress,  sitting  beside  an 
American  author  at  a dinner  table,  a few  years 
since,  looked  up  and  said  to  him,  with  the 
cheerful  frankness  of  her  natiou,  * Isn’t  it  a 
pity,  don’t  you  think,  that  all  the  really  in- 
teresting Americans  are  dead?’ ” Let  us  con- 
gratulate ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
among  the  really  interesting  Americans  who 
are  spared  to  us,  we  can  count  the  man  whose 
Heart  and  whose  Books  are  ever  fresh  and 
wrholesome,  whether  he  talks  about  Mankind 
and  Womankind,  or  about  Literature  aud  Life. 

* Book  and  Heart.  Essays  on  Literature  and  Life 
By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Post  8vo,  Cloth. 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  50.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

• • FOR  JUNE  • • 

A novel  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,  will  begin  in 
the  June  Number.  It  is  a humorous  romance  of  the  twentieth  century,  a salient 
feature  of  which  is  a submarine  expedition  to  the  North  Pole.  The  illustra- 
tions, by  Peter  Newell,  not  only  represent  the  artist’s  work  at  its  best,  but  are 
unusually  sympathetic  to  the  genius  of  the  author. 

The  opening  article,  A New  Switzerland,  written  and  illustrated  by  Edwin 
Lord  Weeks,  is  an  account  of  travels  and  adventures  in  the  Dauphine,  a part 
of  Switzerland  as  yet  uninvaded  by  the  tourist. 

In  Meteorological  Progress  of  the  Century,  the  fifth  of  a series  of  richly 
illustrated  articles,  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  traces  the  development  of  our 
theories  of  meteorites,  the  aurora  borealis,  clouds,  dew,  and  cyclones ; and 
explains  the  science  of  weather-prophecy. 

An  Elder  Brother  to  the  Cliff-dwellers,  by  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  is  an 
account  of  the  Indian’s  experiment  in  civilization  which  was  thwarted  by  the 
advent  of  the  white  man.  The  article  has  special  reference  to  a recent  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  a hitherto  unknown  race.  The  illustrations,  including  the 
frontispiece  to  the  Number,  are  by  Lungren. 

Henry  Gladwin  and  the  Siege  of  Pontiac,  by  Charles  Moore,  is  an  his- 
torical account  of  a hitherto  obscure  episode  in  American  history  compiled 
from  original  sources.  The  illustrations  are  by  Frederic  Remington. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  series  on  White  Man’s  Africa,  by  Poultney  Bige- 
low, treats  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Boers  and  the  natives,  and  explains 
the  development  of  the  Dutch  feeling  towards  England. 

In  The  Celebrities  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  first  of  two  papers  on 
the  British  Parliament,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  brilliant  Irish  leader,  sketches  the 
life  and  character  of  his  political  contemporaries,  and  tells  many  anecdotes  of 
parliamentary  life.  The  illustrations,  by  Paul  Renouard,  are  equally  happy  in 
suggesting  the  character  of  the  English  statesmen. 

The  ninth  instalment  of  George  du  Maurier’s  last  novel,  The  Martian, 
deals  with  Barty  josselln’s  home  life  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  his  powers  and 
fame.  The  illustrations  are  Du  Maurier’s  latest  work,  one  of  them  appearing 
in  an  unfinished  state. 

Within  the  Eye  of  Honor,  by  George  Hibbard,  is  a short  story  raising 
questions  of  social  casuistry.  It  is  illustrated  by  C.  Dana  Gibson.  Grand- 
mother Stark  is  one  of  the  series  of  Lin  McLean  stories  by  Owen  Wister. 

The  Editor’s  Study,  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  gives  a familiar  view 
of  scenes  and  incidents  in  Mexico,  The  leading  story  in  The  Editor’s  Drawer 
is  The  Golfiacs,  by  John  Kendrick  Banqs,  and  is  followed  by  the  usual  variety 
of  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  verse. 

Subscription  price,  $4  00  a year. 
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Flowers  of  Field.  Hill,  and  Swamp. 

By  CakOUNE  A,  C.REEVEY,  Author  of  “ Recreations  in  Botany/'  Illustrated 

by  Benjamin  Landed.  pp.  v.iiL,  564.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,"-  Or na men. tab  $2  50; 

This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  the  author’s  idea . tliat  % grouping  of  plants  upon  the 
natural  basis  of  environment,,  including  soil,  sha4e.'*mpis*.tufe,  e.nr;.v  is  possthfe.  The  author 
describes  all.  <A  ih^r  wt!d-flovvers  commonly  met  with  h?  the  .At » antic  States,  in  so  careful  and 
thorough  rr manner  ihat  the  amateur  botanist  will  find  no  difficulty  in  readily  placing  them 
in  their  proper  groups  and  families.  The  tllUvtrations,  about  one  hundred  run!  fifty  m 
nivmber,  liavc  drawn  from  the  living  plants,  and  wi!)  prove  to  be  an  iriva!uaide  guide 
in  determining  the  several  var  ieties, 

Leonora  of  the  Yawmish, 

A Novel  Hy  Francis  Dana.-  ppc  xil.  310/  Post  8vo,  Clolti,  OraamentaL 


Pacific 

■ tW^00y.  H|  | 

unusual  quality  tint  sinr-ies  and  delights  by  Jl$  unexpected  appearance  ; the  ?\ead&Ti:$  $ud- 
dcnly  conscious  of  having  received  a delicious  shocks  administered  with  da  id  era  ry  at  t tfeft 
is  strongly  rcmiuisceurcd  fane  A us  ten’s,  subtle  airiness  of  fancy-  The  lovi^mmivc  is  strong, 
and  true  - ou  a avoril  the  'story  a And  vital  ihteresf  that  ends  only  vyHh  itself. 


By  A 
gjrtal  Ulus- 


Georgia  Scenes,. 

fiiddents.  etc.,  in  tfc*'  ;E%?t  UalfrC^fttury  of  the  Republic. 

NjVUv.H  XjKtVKciiAV.  Ne.XV  Edition,  with  l\€««'*xhiCtions  of  the  Origitj| 

pp,  xiv,.  ’97.  Svo,  Cloth,  Onul5t1vTit-.il.  iliPIsiPPI 

Originally  pubV'shed  in  tSao,  ".'Georgia  Scenes has  since  been  in  constant  demand.- 
In  addition  :f<>’.th'e  original  edition,  the  v/ork  was  ^published  in  HarHsr's  Franklin' 
SpUAftt  I.iimaftv,  Now  put  in  type  for  the  • third  time,  mtfi  reproductions  of  the  orig 
iittil  illustration'.,  it  is  hoped  that  this  new  edition  of  an  old  .favorite  wd!  add  to  the  already 
large  number  of  its  friends. 

The  Missionary  Slier  iff. 

Being  Incidents  In  the  Life  of  a Plain  Man  who  Tried  to  Do  His  Duty.  By 
TiitXET.  illustrated  by  A.  B„  F%£Mt  and  Gt4FTQfct) 

I*|i.  vi..  24H.  ' Post  Svo.  .Cloth,  Ornamental,  .$1;  25. 

Though  see mingi y inch  so  independent  episode,  these  stories,  are  bound  together  in 
a consistent  whole  by  leUneiicn  to  tin:  dominating  central  character-  -that  of  Amos  Wick- 
liff,  .Sheriff.  It  ts  a typical  character,  a personality  whose  contacts  with  Western  life,  in 
sornej  at  its  most  .striking  and  adventurous  aspects,  disclose  the  heroism  of.  that  life  in  situ- 
sUronVof  irUlefts^y  rirsptysiTc  btti  quite  free  from  the  vulgar  accidents  df  vice  and 

CGiiv'cnhohaiity.  Octave  i'ltatu.-t  > Western  stories  have  always  had  a homely  appeal  to 
.A]fti«r)$gin>rea4£9t>'3itttin  ttJ>  'pfcfeViuos  stories  has  there  beeti  such  unity  of  interest  and 
steady,  accuniulatlon  of  dramatic  effect,  or  so  happy  blending  of  romance  with  realism,  as 
in  this  culieci mu. 

. )f.i  !;{-£!<£  MA'iA-/iSE  A fTf.UTtSM.  * 


Co  gle 


An  Epistle  to  Posterity. 

Being  Rambling  Recollections  Of  Many  Years  of  My  Life.  By  M.  E.  \V. 

Sherwood,  pp.  xii.,' 380.  With  a Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 

Ornamental. 

Mrs.  Sherwood’s  reminiscences  extend  over  a period  of  more  than  half  a century  of 
American  social,  political,  and  literary  life,  and  their  range  comes  very  close  to  the  limits  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  famous  survey  of  mankind — from  China  to  Peru.  The  earlier  chapters  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  personal  biography,  but  they  present  an  admirable  picture  of  life  in 
the  early  “forties,”  when  Daniel  Webster  was  the  friend  of  her  girlhood  days.  Literally, 
Mrs.  Sherwood  must  have  known  every  one  and  gone  everywhere,  for  there  is  hardly  a 
shining  name  on  our  honor  roll  of  art,  letters,  and  affairs  that  is  not  included  within  the 
wide  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  the  European  list  is  in  itself  of  very  respectable  pro- 
portions. The  chapters  on  English  and  Continental  travel  are  models  in  their  way,  but  it 
is  in  her  social  and  artistic  chronicles  that  Mrs.  Sherwood  stands  supreme.  Men  and 
manners  have  been  her  life-long  study,  and  they  have  well  repaid  her  interest. 

» 

“ Bobbo,”  and  Other  Fancies. 

By  Thomas  Wharton.  With  an  Introduction  by  Owen  Wister.  Illus- 
trated. pp.  xxvi.,  183.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

This  posthumous  volume  of  Mr.  Wharton’s  work  contains  “Bobbo”  and  “The  Last 
Sonnat  of  Prinzivalle  di  Cembino,”  the  last  of  his  stories,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
editor,  the  best.  The  other  representative  selections  in  the  volume,  whether  prose  or 
verse,  have  been  chosen  to  show  the  peculiar  vein  of  talent  that  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  author. 


A Loyal  Traitor. 

A Story  of  the  War  of  1812.  By  JAMES  Barnes,  Author  of  “ Naval  Actions 

of  the  War  of  1812, M “ For  King  or  Country,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  306. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

This  is  a stirring  romance  of  the  experiences  of  the  hero,  John  Hurdiss,  a descendant  of 
a noble  French  family,  who  is  brought  up  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  his  only  surviving  relative,  he  ships  on  a privateer.  The  experiences  he  passes 
through  not  only  include  capture  by  a British  frigate,  imprisonment  in  England,  escape, 
and  the  joining  of  a plot,  with  some  of  his  new-found  French  family  connections,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  but  it  further  carries  him  through  many  of  the  most 
exciting  historic  episodes  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  narrative  is  brightened  by  a suggestion 
of  a love  story,  and  the  book  as  a whole  makes  a most  admirable  piece  of  fiction,  having 
the  added  value  of  an  absolute  historic  basis  for  most  of  its  main  features. 

Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge. 

By  BORDEN  P.  Bowne,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Boston  University,  Author 

of  “ Metaphysics,”  “ Introduction  to  Psychological  Theory,”  etc.  pp.  xii.,  389. 

8vo,  Cloth. 

Following  his  own  definition  of  Philosophy  as  a rational  and  systematic  comprehension 
of  reality,  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a clear  and  connected  manner  the  nature  and 
ideal  aims  of  thought,  and  how  far  these  aims  have  been  realized.  While  not  attempting  a 
complete  argumentative  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  author  gives  an  attractive  state- 
ment of  the  principal  problems  of  thought  and  knowledge.  Notwithstanding  the  abstract 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  made  vivid  and  interesting  by  the  wealth  of  illustration  which 
distinguishes  this,  as  well  as  the  author's  previous  philosophical  works.  The  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  work  is  that  thought  is  an  organic  activity  which  unfolds  from  within,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  put  together  mechanically  from  without. 
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The  Pursuit  of  the  H ouse-Boat. 

Being  Some  Further  Account  of  the  Doings  of  the  Associated  Shades,  under 
the  Leadership  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  Esq.  By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS,  Au- 
thor of  “ A House-Boat  on  the  Styx,”  “A  Rebellious  Heroine,”  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  Peter  Newell.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 

Mr.  Bangs  continues  to  have  trouble  with  rebellious  heroines.  Now  they  are  the 
defunct  heroines  of  antiquity  whom  Mr.  Bangs  rediscovered  in  his  book  “A  House-Boat 
on  the  Styx.”  They  rebelled  against  Mr.  Bangs’s  leaving  them  out  of  the  organization  of 
the  club,  "and  having  visited  it  in  a body  were  carried  off  to  sea  by  the  ghosts  of  Captain 
Kidd  and  other  unregenerate  denizens  of  the  lower  world.  Fortunately  the  author  was 
able  to  secure  for  the  bereft  owners  of  the  house-boat  the  services  of  the  lately  deceased 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and,  in  spite  of  his  assistance,  to  rescue  the  entire  outfit.  It  is  not  often 
that  a man  is  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  do  a favor  to  his  ancestors,  but  Mr.  Bangs  in 
his  new  volume  not  only  accomplishes  this  unusual  feat,  but  will  give  delight  to  hosts  of 
readers  among  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  besides. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

By  Mrs.  CRAIK,  Author  of  “A  Life  for  a Life,"  “ Christian’s  Mistake,"  etc. 
New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Riviere, and  a Prefatory  Note.  pp. 
x.,  517.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top. 

Three  Operettas. 

By  Henry  C.  Bunner.  Music  by  Oscar  Weil.  Illustrated.  Oblong  4*0. 

The  operettas  are  entitled  “The  Three  Little  Kittens  of  the  Land  of  Pie,”  “The  Seven 
Old  Ladies  of  Lavender  Town,”  and  “ Bobby  Shaftoe,”  and  the  text  is  written  in  Mr.  Bun- 
ner's  delightfully  whimsical  fashion  that  is  sure  to  make  it  win  its  way  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  children.  Mr.  Weil’s  music  is  very  happily  adapted  to  the  lyrics. 

Sweet  Revenge. 

A Romance  of  the  Civil  War.  By  F.  A.  MlTCHEL,  Author  of  “ Chattanooga,” 
“ Chickamauga,”  etc.  pp.  iv.,  248.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

In  the  comparatively  short  period  of  our  national  life,  the  thrilling  episode  of  our 
Civil  War  stands  out  as  distinctly  epoch-making.  The  graybeards  who  were  young  in  the 
sixties  remember  how  many  romantic  love  affairs  began  in  the  shadow  of  the  sword,  and 
in  “Sweet  Revenge”  the  author  brings  out  clearly  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  a fascinating 
Southern  girl  at  once  loyal  to  her  cause  and  to  her  lover.  The  story  is  full  of  dramatic  in- 
cident and  shifting  movement,  and  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  a happy  ending,  thus  approach- 
ing realism  more  closely  than  do  many  of  our  novels. 

*A  Laboratory  Course  in  Wood-Turning. 

By  Michael  Joseph  Golden,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Practical  Mechanics,  Purdue 
University.  Illustrated,  pp.  ii.,  69.  8vo,  Cloth. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Golden  has  furnished  exercises  designed  to  give  the  operator 
command  of  the  more  commonly  used  tools,  using  each  for  the  operations  for  which  it  is 
especially  fitted.  The  exercises  in  the  body  of  the  work  have  been  arranged  to  give  in  the 
most  direct  manner  and  without  repetition  the  typical  operations  of  the  wood  turner.  For 
the  benefit  of  learners  desiring  further  practice  an  appendix  of  additional  exercises  has 
been  added. 

For  a list  of  Recent  Publications , see  Harper  & Brothers’  Bulletin,  on  pages  15  to  22  inclusive. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS 


AMERICAN  LANDS  AND  LETTERS 

From  the  Mayflower  to  Rip  Van  Winkle.  By  Donald  G.  Mitchell.  With  90  Illustrations.  i2mo,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  new  book  covers  the  literature  of  our  country  from  Captain  John  Smith  to  William  Cullen  Bryant.  The  author 
has  for  many  years  made  a special  study  of  the  fountainheads  of  American  letters,  and  this  wide  and  intimate  scholarship  has  com- 
bined with  his  personal  knowledge  of  most  of  the  great  literary  figures  of  half  a century  ago  to  create  a peculiar  understanding  and 
comprehensive  sympathy  with  his  subject.  The  illustrations  comprise  a remarkable  collection  of  portraits  and  views. 


A STORY-TELLER’S  PACK 

A volume  of  Nine  Short  Stories  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

This  new  volume  contains  a selection  of  Mr.  Stockton’s  best 
work  during  the  last  four  years.  The  book  is  introduced  by  a 
characteristic  preface  explaining  the  use  of  the  title,  and  con- 
tains nine  stones,  each  of  them  illustrating  most  charmingly, 
though  in  varying  manner,  Mr.  Stockton’s  well-known  original 
faculty  and  happy,  fanciful  humor. 


THE  BUILDERS  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  Henry  van  Dyke.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

“ It  is  a permanent  contribution  to  literature.” — Prof.  Edward 
Dowden  in  the  Satitrday  Review. 

Of  the  poems  about  birds  which  arc  included  in  this  volume 
John  Burroughs  says,  “ Nothing  truer  to  life  lias  been  written 
on  these  themes  in  this  country  ” ; and  he  repeats  with  infinite  rel- 
ish Van  Dyke’s  beguiling  fishing  song,  “ An  Angler’s  Wish.” — 
Thb  Spectator  in  The  Outlook. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES  BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC 

Four  volumes,  bound  uniform  with  “ The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,”  constitute  this  new  edition  of 
novels  and  short  stories  by  Mr.  Frederic — Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife,  The  Lawton  Girl,  In  the 
Valley,  and  In  the  Sixties.  The  last-named  volume  includes  “The  Copperhead”  and  “ Marsena 
and  Other  Stories.”  Each  i2mo,  gilt  top,  deckel  edges,  $1.50. 

4<  The  Scribners  have  in  press  a new  uniform  edition  of  novels  and  short  stories  by  Mr.  Harold  Frederic.  This  is  a well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  abilities  of  a writer  whose  worth  was  recognized  by  discerning  critics  long  before  ‘The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware 9 
occasioned  something  of  a furor.” — New  York  Tribttne. 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton.  A new 
volume  in  The  Women  of  Colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary Times.  With  portrait  in  photo- 
gravure. i2mo,  $1.25. 

With  indefatigable  industry  Miss  Wharton  has  been  gathering 
new  materials  for  this  volume  from  many  out-of-the-way  sources. 
Her  picture  of  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  Washingtons  has 
both  freshness  and  piquancy,  and  will  insure  a wide  popularity 
for  the  book,  as  well  as  a serious  appreciation  of  its  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  colonial  life  and  manners. 


PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE 

An  important  series,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  The 
Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of 
Allegory,  by  the  editor  of  the  series,  Prof.  George 
Saintsrury.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  ts  to  present  a survey  and  to  illus- 
trate the  development  of  the  vernacular  literature  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  Europe.  The  period  covered  in  Professor  Sarita- 
bury’s  volume  is  from  1100  to  1300,  and  the  view  that  is  given  of 
the  literatures  of  the  various  European  peoples  in  this  transition 
period  following  the  dark  ages  is  both  scholarly  and  popular. 


MR.  BARRIE’S  TWO  NEW  BOOKS 


20th  THOUSAND 

MARGARET  OOILVY 

By  her  Son.  With  portrait.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

“ A book  which  it  is  almost  sacrilegious  to  criticise.  . . . This 
is  Mr.  Barrie’s  finest  and  noblest  book. ” — British  Weekly. 


35th  THOUSAND 

SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY 

The  Story  of  his  Boyhood.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1. 50. 

“ A work  of  fiction  that  is  as  original  as  it  is  fascinating.  Here 
indeed  is  life  itself  and  all  the  accompaniments  thereof.  —Joel 
Chandler  Harris. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS 

From  a French  Point  of  View.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

” The  whole  truth  seems  to  be,  if  one  takes  the  entire  volume 
together,  that  the  author  has  come  nearer  to  understanding  the 
real  forces  in  American  life  than  any  foreigner  who  lias  visited  us 
during  the  present  decade.”— - Baton  HeraU. 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND 
MLLE.  DE  MONTIJO 

By  Imbert  de  Saint -Amand.  With  portraits. 

i2mo,  $1.50. 

It  presents  an  attractive  picture  of  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III. 
and  of  the  Second  French  Empire,  the  centre  of  which  was  the 
engaging  personality  of  Empress  Eug&iie. 


HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  MUSIC 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  Illustrated.  l2mo,  $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  says:  "I  heartily  commend  this 
helpful  and  stimulating  book  to  all  real  lovers  of  music-  Rarely, 
if  ever,  have  I read  a book  which  impressed  me  from  the  first 
words  of  the  * Introduction  * to  the  last  chapter,  ‘ Musician. Critic, 
and  Public,*  so  vividly  as  being  the  right  thing  said  in  the  right 
manner.” 

LIFE’S  COMEDY 

By  various  artists.  A volume  containing  140  draw- 
ings from  Life , by  Gibson,  Wenzell,  Van 
Schaick,  Toasff.rn,  BlashfIeld,  and  others. 
Quarto,  $1.50. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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SCRIBNER’S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 


The  Most  Complete  Editions  of  the  Works  of 
CARLYLE  AND  DICKENS 


THOMAS  CARLYLE'S  VYORKS 

THE  CENTENARY  EDITION 

Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.  30  volumes,  square  crown 
8 vo,  $1.25  each  volume. 

This  Edition  is  being  printed  from  type  cast  for  the  purpose 
and  on  antique  wove  paper  of  the  best  quality,  and  will  con- 
tain  Essays  that  have  not  appeared  in  any  other  Edition,  and 
many  additional  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

SARTOR  RESART US 

With  an  Inroductlon  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. , and  a 
Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Carlyle.  Ready. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

3 vols.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L., 
and  3 Photogravure  Portrait a In  each  vol.  Ready. 

ON  HEROES.  HERO-WORSHIP.  AND  THE 
HEROIC  IN  HISTORY 

With  Portrait*.  Ready. 

OLIVER  CROriWELL'S  LETTERS  AND 
SPEECHES 

4 vols.  Ready. 

Other  Volumes  at  regular  intervals. 

A full  Descriptive  Prospectus  on  application. 


CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORK S 

“THE  QADSHILL  EDITION ” 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  3a  volumes,  square  crown 
8vo,  $1.50  each  volume. 

All  the  Original  Plates  of  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  and  Hablot 
Browne  will  be  given,  chiefly  from  unused  duplicate  plates  in 
very  flue  condition  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers.  In  some 
of  the  later  works,  where  the  artists  are  not  so  closely  connected 
in  public  estimation  with  the  author,  new  illustrations  will  be 
employed. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS 

With  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and  Phiz,  and  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang,  a vol- 
umes. Ready. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OLIVER 
TWIST 

With  34  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank,  and  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  Ready. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 

With  30  Illustrations  by  Phiz,  and  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  3 vols.  Ready. 

Other  volumes  at  regular  intervals. 

A full  Descriptive  Prospectus  on  application. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY 

A General  View  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Others.  By  William  J.  Anderson.  With  54  collotype  and  other 
plates,  and  74  illustrations  In  the  text.  8vo,  $5.00. 

“ This  is  a delightful  book,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  an  important  on  t.”— Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  A rchitects. 

RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNAMENT  IN  SPAIN 

A Series  of  Examples  Selected  from  the  Purest  Works  between  the  years  1500-1560.  By  Andrew  N.  Prentice. 
With  60  plates.  4to,  $30.00. 

The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  book  on  Renaissance  Architecture. 


THE  GUN  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 

By  W.  W.  Greener,  author  of  14  Modern  Breech-load- 
ers, 4 * etc.  Sixth  Edition,  rewritten,  and  with  many 
Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  pp.  768,  $4.00  net. 

“ A perfect  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  shooting 
and  the  implements  of  the  shooter.” — Sportsman. 

“An  invaluable  book  of  reference.”— Forest  and  Stream. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WAGNER  AND 
LISZT 

Translated  Into  English,  with  a Preface  by  Francis 
Hueffer.  New  edition,  revised  and  furnished  with  an 
Index  by  W.  Ashton  Ellis.  With  Portrait.  3 vols., 
8vo,  net , $5.00. 


INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND 

Historical  Outlines.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.  With 
5 Maps.  Demy  8vo,  net,  $3.50. 

” I have  tried  to  review  the  industrial  life  of  England  as  a 
whole,  and  to  present  a general  survey  of  it  throughout  its  grad- 
ual development.” — Preface. 

JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS 

A New  Edition  In  6 Volumes.  The  Original  Text  Re- 
stored, with  about  3o  Portraits.  With  Notes  and 
Introduction  by  Arthur  Waugh.  Fcap,  8vo,  $15.00. 

“The  most  agreeable  and  useful  edition  of  Johnson’s  Lives 
that  has  yet  been  issued.  ”— A themrum. 


T.  & T.  CLARK’S  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

By  special  arrangement  with  Messrs.  T.  & T.  Clark,  for  whose  publications  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  United  States,  a marked  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  prices  of  their  books. 
New  catalogue  containing  these  prices  sent  on  application. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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D.  Appleton  & Company’s  New  Books 


New  Out-door  Books 

INSECT-LIFE 

By  John  Henry  Comstock,  Professor  of  Entomol- 
ogy in  Cornell  University.  With  Illustrations 
by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Wood  Engravers.  1 2mo,  Cloth. 

A popular  book  of  general  value  and  interest  which  will  meet 
a want  felt  by  teachers  and  be  indispensable  for  classes,  and  will 
also  prove  of  constant  service  to  those  who  have  felt  the  need  of 
a guide  to  the  identification  and  study  of  insects. 

BIRD-LIFE 

A Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  Common  Birds . 

By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mam- 
malogy and  Ornithology,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  ; author  of  44  Handbook  of  Birds 
of  Eastern  North  America.”  With  75  full-page 
Plates  and  numerous  Text  drawings  by  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson.  121110,  Cloth. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  would  become 
familiar  with  our  common  birds  in  their  haunts,  learn  of  their 
migrations  and  how  they  arc  performed ; their  nests  and  the 
causes  which  influence  their  construction;  the  significance  of 
birds1  colors ; the  forms  and  uses  of  their  wings,  tails,  feet,  and 
bills ; and  the  relation  between  their  structure  and  habits. 

New  Editions 

HANDBOOK  OF  BIRDS 

Of  Eastern  North  America.  Treating  of  all  the  birds 
found  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  With  Keys 
to  the  Species,  etc.,  and  nearly  200  Illustrations. 
By  Franklin  Chapman.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $3.00. 

FAMILIAR  FLOWERS  OF  FIELD 
AND  GARDEN 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Illustrated  with  200 
Drawings  by  the  author,  and  containing  an  elaborate 
fifty-page  Index.  121110,  Cloth,  $1.75. 

FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  LEAVES 

By  F.  Schuylf.r  Mathews.  Illustrated  with  over 
200  Drawings  from  Nature  by  the  author.  l2mo, 
Cloth,  $1.75. 


Novels  Worth  Reading 

THE  THIRD  VIOLET 

By  Stephen  Crane,  author  of  “The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,”  “ The  Little  Regiment,”  14  Maggie,”  etc. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Crane's  new  novel  is  a fresh  and  delightful  study  of  artist 
life  in  the  city  and  the  country.  The  book  is  altogether  different 
from  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  author’s  marked  success 
proves  his  breadth  and  the  versatility  of  his  great  talent. 

HIS  FORTUNATE  GRACE 

By  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  author  of  “Before 
the  Gringo  Came,”  “A  Whirl  Asunder,”  etc. 
i6mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Mrs.  Atherton  is  at  her  best  in  this  vigorous  and  graphic  story 
of  an  international  alliance.  Her  theme  is  modern  social  life  in 
New  York  and  its  relations  to  the  titled  foreigner  in  quest  of  an 
American  wife. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  illSS  BROOKE 

By  “Z.  Z.,”  author  of  “The  World  and  a Man,” 
etc.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 

A clever  and  entertaining  story.  The  theme  is  handled  lightly, 
the  conversations  are  vivacious  and  real,  and  the  glimpse  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  life  in  London  and  in  Paris  ateliers  possesses  actual- 
ity and  interest. 

LADS’  LOVE 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  “Cleg  Kelly,”  “ Bog- 
Myrtle  and  Peat,”  “The  Lilac  Sunbonnct,”  etc. 
Illustrated.  i2ino,  Cloth,  $1. 50. 

In  this  fresh  and  charming  story,  which  in  some  respects  re- 
calls “ Th^  Lilac  Sunbonnet,  Mr.  Crockett  returns  to  Galloway 
and  pictures  the  humor  and  pathos  of  the  life  which  he  knows  so 
well. 

A GALAHAD  OF  THE  CREEKS 

By  S.  Levett  Yeats,  author  of 44  The  Honour  of 
Savelli.  ” i2ino,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Yeats’s  new  novel  offers  a picturesque  and  dramatic  study 
of  exciting  episodes  of  Indian  life  in  addition  to  the  working  out 
of  the  special  motive  from  which  the  title  is  drawn. 

A DeHghtful  Travel  Book 

IN  JOVFUL  RUSSIA 

By  John  A.  Logan,  Jr.  With  50  full -page  Illustra- 
tions in  colors  and  black  and  white.  12 mo.  Cloth. 

A peculiarly  delightful  book  of  travel  and  sight-seeing,  describ- 
ing the  splendid  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  the  Cur,  and 
also  picturing  Russian  social  life  in  Moscow  and  in  the  country. 


Some  Standard  Books 


ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE 

By  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  first  volume  in 
the  “Literatures  of  the  World”  series,  edited  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ART 

By  Ernst  Grosse,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Freiberg.  A new  volume  in  the  An- 
thropological series,  edited  by  Prof.  Frederick 
Starr.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.75- 


SOME  MASTERS  OF  LITHOORAPHY 

By  Atherton  Curtis.  With  22  Photogravure 
Plates  after  Representative  Lithographs,  and  Ap- 
pendices giving  Technical  Explanations  and  Bib- 
liography. 4to,  specially  bound.  Large  Paper. 
Limited  to  750  copies,  numbered.  Price,  $12  00 
tut. 

PIONEERS  OF  EVOLUTION 

From  Thales  to  Huxley.  By  Edward  Clodd,  au- 
thor of  “The  Story  of  Creation,”  “The  Story  of 
4 Primitive*  Man,”  etc.  l2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ; or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers , 

D.  APPLETON  & COMPANY  - - 72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  CENTURY  CO.  announces  an  educational  competition.  It 
is  on  a most  interesting  and  original  plan.  Thirty-five  prizes,  amount- 
ing to  $1,000  (first  prize  $500),  will  be  given  for  the  best  answers  to  150 
questions.  The  topics  selected  deal  with  matters  of  general  information ; 

they  are  not  scholastic,  but  are  educational.  Your 
training  at  school  was  only  mental  drill;  you 
have  forgotten  all  you  learned  there  but  “ reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.”  You  will  never  forget 
the  information  derived  from  answering  these 
questions,  because  every  one  deals  with  a living 
and  useful  fact.  No  cube-roots,  no  parsing,  no 
memorizing  of  dates ; instead,  the  learning  of 
things  that  every  one  ought  to  know.  If  you  make  an  honest  attempt  to 
win,  you  will  learn  to  concentrate  your  mind, 
sharpen  your  wits,  secure  most  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  stand  a good  chance  of  making  $500 
(perhaps  $1,000;  see  below).  If  you  gain  first 
prize,  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired  will  be 
worth  more  to  you  than  the  $500  you  receive. 

To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  you 
must  use  the  encyclopedic  material  in  The  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  because  these,  like  thousands  of  others, 

can  best  be  answered  by  reference  to  this  great 
work.  If  you  do  not  already  possess  a set,  you 
can  easily  procure  one.  A limited  number  of 
clubs  are  now  being  formed  for  the  purchase  of 
sets  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price.  Each  person 
joining  a club  (and  those  who  apply  at  once  can 
join)  secures  his  set  at  a reduction  of  40  per  cent, 
and  has  the  further  privilege  of  paying  for  it  in 
small  monthly  payments.  A first  payment  of  $5  will  bring  you  the  work 
and  enable  you  to  try  for  the  first  prize  of  $500,  as  well  as  the  supple- 
mentary prize  of  $500  more. 

The  150  questions  are  divided  into  three 
sets  of  50  each.  A month  is  allowed  to  an- 
swer each  set.  Try  them  at  home.  They 
will  be  an  intellectual  recreation  for  you  and 
your  family ; also  a good  test  of  your  ability 
to  deal  with  words  and  facts.  Have  your 
children  try  them ; it  will  be  a real  educa- 
tion for  them.  Write  to  us  for  sample 
questions,  to  see  how  instructive  and  useful 
they  are,  or  for  a description  of  the  work. 


Small  Monthly 
Payments 


The  Century 

Dictionary  and 
Cyclopedia 


$500  MORE.  We  offer  a further  pri[e  of  $500  to  the  competitor  who, 
laying  aside  The  Century,  succeeds  most  successfully  in  answering  90  per  cent, 
of  these  questions  from  ten  other  works  of  reference,  no  matter  in  how  many 
volumes  each  is  published.  This  offer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  The 
Century  is  superior  not  to  any  other  one  work  of  reference,  but  to  any  other  ten. 


I THE  CENTURY  CO*  (Dept.  Ha.),  New  York  | 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Wisdom  of  Fools 

By  Margaret  Deland,  author  of  “John 
Ward,  Preacher,”  “Sidney,”  “ Philip  and  his 
Wife,”  “ Mr.  Tommy  Dove,”  “The  Old  Gar- 
den, and  Other  Verses,”  etc.  i6mo,  $1.25. 
This  book  contains  four  stories,  very  modern,  since 
they  depict  or  assume  conditions,  tendencies,  and 
problems  characteristic  of  society  to-day.  They  are 
told  with  great  vigor,  and  possess  the  well-known 
qualities  of  Mrs.  Deland’s  style,  which  explain  and 
• justify  the  wide  popularity  of  her  stories. 

Hiss  Aroher  Archer 

By  Clara  Louise  Burnham, author  of  “The 
Wise  Woman,”  “ Sweet  Clover,”  “The  Mis- 
tress of  Beech  Knoll,”  “ Next  Door,”  etc. 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Burnham’s  large  circle  of  readers  will  gladly 
welcome  this  new  and  thoroughly  interesting  story. 
The  scene  is  partly  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  partly  at 
an  old  “ before  - the  - war  ” homestead  in  Virginia. 
Some  chapters  take  in  Fortress  Monroe,  Hygeia  Ho- 
tel, and  Washington. 

The  Day  of  his  Youth 

By  Alice  Brown,  author  of  “ Meadow  Grass,” 
“ By  Oak  and  Thorn,”  etc.  i6mo,  $1.00. 

A story  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  showing  in  the 
most  interesting  way  how  a boy  bred  in  the  solitude 
of  the  woods  develops  into  a noble  manhood  through 
the  strong  influence  of  love,  through  the  suffering  pro- 
duced by  treachery  in  love,  and  by  unselfish  devotion 
to  humanity.  The  story  is  told  with  much  skill,  and 
is  very  readable. 

The  Young  Mountaineers 

Short  stories.  By  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock (Maiy  N.  Murfree),  author  of  “ In  the 
Tennessee  Mountains,”  “ The  Prophet  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,”  etc.  With  illus- 
trations, i2mo,  $1.50. 

This  book  contains  stories  of  adventure  in  the 
mountains  of  East  Tennessee.  They  all  have  boys 
for  heroes,  and  they  are  told  in  the  vigorous,  dramatic 
manner  of  other  stories  by  the  same  author. 

The  Open  Mystery 

A Reading  of  the  Mosaic  Story.  By  Mrs.  A. 
D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  “ Faith  Gartney’s 
Girlhood,”  “ Patience  Strong’s  Outings,” 
“The  Gayworthys,”  etc.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Whitney  seeks  to  interpret  the 
Pentateuch  so  as  to  enlist  livelier  and  profounder 
interest  in  the  Mosaic  story.  Back  of  simple  narra- 
tive she  finds  deep  and  helpful  suggestions  for  our 
daily  life  and  stimulus  to  our  wiser  thought.  She 
lends  freshness  to  the  legendary  pages,  and  in  her  own 
skilful  way  “moralizes  the  theme”  so  as  to  derive 
from  the  old  story  new  inspiration  and  light  for  read- 
ers to-day. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.  Sent , postpaid , by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  & CO.,  Boston. 

u East  17TH  Street,  New  York. 


Roberts  Brothers 

HAVE  NOW  READY 
The  Wormeley  Edition 

LA  COMEDIE  HUMAINE 

By 

Honors  de  Balzac 

Translated  by 

Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley 

This  Edition  de  Luxe  is  strictly  limited  to  250 

numbered  sets  of  forty  Royal  Octavo  volumes. 

Price,  $5.00  per  volume. 

Subscriptions  received  for  complete  sets  only. 

TRANSLATION.  By  the  most  competent  living 
translator  of  Balzac,  preserving  all  the  original 
flavor,  vigor,  and  delicacy  of  the  original. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  Seven  in  each  volume,  on 
vellum  plate  paper,  with  seven  replicas,  proof 
impressions,  on  India  paper,  from  originals  by 
twenty  of  the  leading  French  artists,  made  ex 
pressly  for  this  edition,  reproduced  in  Goupii 
gravures.  The  entire  work  of  illustrating  this 
superb  edition  has  been  done  in  Paris,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Messrs.  Boussod, 
Valadon  & Co. 

PAPER.  Best  Dutch  hand -made,  light,  soft, 
flexible,  each  sheet  with  special  water -mark 
“ H.  de  B.” 

BINDING.  Polished  linen  buckram,  gilt  top, 
deckel  edges. 

DESCRIPTIVE  VOLUME.  With  each  set  is 
sent,  without  charge,  a descriptive  volume, 
bound  to  match,  containing  half-tone  portraits 
of  the  twenty  artists,  Miss  Wormeley’s  “ Ar- 
rangement of  the  English  and  French  Titles,” 
a chronological  arrangement,  and  “ On  Reading 
Balzac,”  by  Professor  W.  P.  Trent. 


“ The  translation  of  Balzac,  which  Roberts  Brothers  are  pub- 
lishing, is  very  much  above  the  average  of  English  translation 
of  French.”— London  Atkenetum . 

"A  most  intelligent  sympathy  and  a talent  that  is  both, 
simple  and  vigorous.”— Revue  de  Monde  Littiraire . 

“Better  than  that  of  any  other  translator.”  — Hartford 
Courqnt. 

“The  ‘Com£die  Humalne*  is  the  most  remarkable  work  of 
its  kind  extant.”—  Nero  York  Tribune. 

“The  history  of  fiction  can  Indeed  show  little  to  compare 
with  this  marvellous  cabinet  of  heroines.”— Motion. 

Orders  received  by  mail \ and  circulars  and  full  in  forma 
tion  free,  of  the  publishers  or  the  leading  booksellers. 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HISTORY  FOR  READY  REFERENCE 
AND  TOPICAL  READING. 


J.-  :X.  lARN&ic  Ek-Piuiajbbxt  AwBRictN  tisiUiy  Ass>x»AT»>fj. 

'•  j-.  ' FIVE  IMPBRWU*  VOLUMES.  . V/  ( 

In  this  work  the  great  writers  of  history  speak  for  themselves.  Their 
choicest  excerpts  tipon  ail  subjects  and  countries,  arranged  by  a marvelous 
plan  of  Cross-  and  Ready' Reference,  forming 

' A COMf*tETE  SYSTEM  OF  tiljSTORY, 

It  is  rn&  on  tv  t&z  Lite* kayur*  or  History* 

lx  n <h  LtGkAkY  I?#  TTSSMV  ANJV  A UR  EAT  SAVER  OV  Tf-MIi  ASO  IaUOB. 

The  fcKSTlT  » >h  MANY  ’££&!■$*  LA  BO  (SOWS  AND  ■DISCRIMINATING  ft  EPEABCH. 

It  ENTERS  l PON  A Pt&iuD  mTlIKKTO  WHOLLY  l NOCCtf-tfiC  WHICH  IT  FOLLY  COVERS. 

N$T  uSferpItV-  BV  ‘LWiE  MrffV'iVF'  i)NE  $TVLFm  Ap  fROM  ON  E fKjf  NT.fAE  VIEW, 

Ht?T  BY  HtfffDRKDS  <J&  WRftRfcS  0>  ■ AKf>  WJNT3  QF  VIEW. 
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♦FARTHEST  NORTH • * 

BY 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen 

Being  the  Narrative  of  a Voyage  of  Exploration  of  the  Ship  " From  ” ( 1893 - 
1896 ),  and  of  a Fifteen  Months 9 Sleigh  Journey  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieut . 
Johansen . By  Dr.  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN.  With  an  Appendix  by  OTTO  SVERDRUP, 
Captain  of  the  “ From."  With  over  100  Full-page  and  Numerous  Text 
Illustrations,  16  Colored  Plates  in  Facsimile  from  Nansen's  own  Water- 
Color , Pastel,  and  Pencil  Sketches,  and  an  Etched  Portrait,  Two  Photo- 
gravures, and  Four  Naps.  About  1300  pages.  Two  Volumes,  Large  Octavo, 

Gilt  Tops,  Uncut  Edges,  SI 0.00.  (In  a Box.) 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS: 


AMERICAN 

To  read  this  book  is  to  enlarge  one’s  expe- 
rience of  life  and  one’s  belief  in  mankind. 
Not  more  than  once  in  a generation,  if  as 
often  as  that,  is  such  a narrative  presented  to 
the  world.—  N.  Y.  Tribune . 

The  publishing  event  of  the  day  is  undoubt- 
edly the  appearance  ...  of  Nansen’s  “ Far- 
thest North.”  Merely  to  turn  the  leaves  of 
the  two  handsome  volumes  is  to  see  what  a 
wealth  of  scientific  and  personal  interest  they 
contain.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  highest 
value— most  of  them  being  after  Nansen’s  own 
photographs. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post . 

Stanley’s  “Through  the  Dark  Continent” 
is  the  only  work  of  recent  years  that  can  com- 
pare with  Nansen’s  in  importance,  daring, 
and  adventure.— Chicago  Tribune. 

A profoundly  attractive  account  of  a won- 
derful adventure.— Brooklyn  Eagle . 

Probably  no  book  of  the  last  decade  has  been 
awaited  the  civilized  world  over  with  anything 
like  the  eagerness  bestowed  on  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen’s  “ Farthest  North.”— Beacon,  Boston. 

A book  meritorious  for  its  own  sake— as  an 
achievement  apart  from  the  expedition  it  cele- 
brates, as  a specimen  of  style  in  writing,  as 
an  index  of  character.— N.  Y.  Times. 

Thrilling  adventures,  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  magnificent  sport  with  Arctic  monsters. 
—A/.  Y.  Herald. 

As  effective  and  dramatic  as  anything  that 
can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  travel  and 
adventure. — Brooklyn  Standard- Union. 


BRITISH 

It  is  a story  that  will  live  through  age  after 
age. — London  Chronicle. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  book  is  a 
masterpiece  of  story-telling.— London  Times. 

A book  for  everybody— for  the  explorer,  the 
traveller,  the  student  of  currents  and  meteo- 
rology, of  zoology  and  botany,  and  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  loves  a story  of 
romance  and  adventure.— Westminster  Gazette. 

A most  entrancing  story  of  real  life— of  fear- 
ful hardships  endured ; of  daily  perils ; of  most 
dramatic  moments.— London  Daily  Hews. 

It  will  remain  for  many  years  to  come  as 
an  Arctic  classic,  and  the  narrative  which 
beats  its  record  will  be  the  sensation  of  a 
future  age.  — A cademyy  London. 

It  will  probably  be  a long  time  before  a 
story  so  enthralling  is  told  with  such  simplic- 
ity and  graphic  power.  — London  Daily  Graphic. 

The  greatest  book  of  travel  that  has  ever 
been  written. — Aberdeen  Journal. 

They  possess  all  the  fascination  of  Jules 
Verne’s  wonderful  stories,  with  the  added 
interest  attaching  to  them  from  their  being 
actual  performances.— Literary  World , London. 

The  great  personalities  of  the  year,  the  es- 
sential 41  men  of  the  time,”  have  been  the 
Czar,  the  venerable  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  Dr. 
Nansen.—  London  Daily  News. 

A book  which  will  undoubtedly  take  rank 
as  the  most  important  record  of  travel  which 
this  century  has  given  to  the  world.— London 
Daily  Mail. 
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AONTHLY  BULLETIN 


Harper  & Brothers'  publications  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  ( with  the  exception  of  School  and  College 
Text- Books,  marked  with  an  asterisk — *)  will  be  mailed  by  the  publishers , postage  prepaid , on  receipt 
of  the  price . Harper's  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  sent , postpaid,  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents . 

* Harper  s Classical  Dictionary. 

Harper’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities.  Edited  by  Harry 
THURSTON  Peck,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 
in  Columbia  University,  City  of  New  York.  With  the  Co-operation  of  Many 
Special  Contributors,  pp.  xvi.,  1701.  With  about  1500  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00  ; Half  Leather,  $8  00.  Two  Volume  Edition,  Cloth,  $7  00. 


The  Landlord  at  Lion’s  Head. 

A Novel.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley.  pp.  iv., 

462.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  (Uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  W.  D. 

HOWELLS’S  novels  published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS.) 

The  development  of  Jefferson  Durgin,  the  chief  figure  in  this  novel,  from  a country  lad 
to  a Harvard  undergraduate,  affords  Mr.  Howells  an  opportunity  to  contrast  two  distinctive 
features  of  our  social  life.  The  city  types  he  presents  with  his  familiar  skill  and  subtle 
humor,  and  his  pictures  of  rustic  New  England  are  delineated  with  exquisite  feeling  both 
for  nature  and  for  homely  character.  His  study  of  young  Durgin  deserves  to  rank  among 
his  most  complex,  searching,  and  finished  portraits,  and  in  Cynthia  Whitwell  he  has  drawn 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  lovable  women  that  he  has  as  yet  given  us.  Though  main- 
ly a study  in  character,  the  story  contains  several  strikingly  dramatic  situations,  presented 
with  a fine  restraint  that  strengthens  the  impression  they  carry  to  the  reader  of  absolute 
reality.  Indeed,  the  whole  work  is  handled  with  that  sure  mastery  which  has  placed  Mr. 
Howells  so  high  in  American  literature,  and  has  made  his  works  distinctive  expressions  of 
our  civilization. 

History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty. 

By  POULTNEY  BIGELOW,  Author  of  “The  Borderland  of  Czar  and  Kaiser.” 

Illustrated  with  Drawings  by  R.  Caton  Woodville,  and  with  Portraits  and 

Maps.  Two  Volumes,  pp.  xxvi.,  513.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 

Gilt  Tops,  $5  00.  (In  a Box.) 

The  American  Claimant, 

And  Other  Stories  and  Sketches.  By  Mark  Twain.  Illustrated,  pp.  xiv.,  545. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  (In  the  New  Edition  of  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

See  page  25  of  this  Bulletin .) 

In  addition  to  the  longer  story,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  of  Mark  Twain’s 
works,  there  are  included  in  this  volume  “The  Private  History  of  a Campaign  that 
Failed,”  “ Luck,”  “ A Curious  Experience,”  “ Mrs.  McWilliams  and  the  Lightning,”  “ Meis- 
terschaft : in  Three  Acts,”  “The  ^1,000,000  Bank  Note,”  “ A Cure  for  the  Blues,”  and  the 
striking  paper  on  “ Mental  Telegraphy,”  which  on  its  first  publication  a few  years  ago 
was  so  widely  discussed,  and  has  since  had  so  many  exemplifications. 
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The  Well- Beloved. 

A Sketch  of  a Temperament.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  With  Etched  Frontis- 
piece. pp.  vi.,  339.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  (In  the  Uniform  Edition  of 
Novels  by  Thomas  Hardy.  See  page  30  of  this  Bulletin .) 

The  method  and  style  of  Mr.  Hardy  have  never  had  a clearer  exemplification  than  in 
this  book.  He  approaches  his  material  with  such  sincerity,  with  such  readiness  to  produce 
just  what  he  sees,  rather  than  to  produce  what  he  wants  to  see,  that  he  always  gives  the 
impression  of  writing  directly  from  life.  In  his  dramatic  passages  he  never  strives  for 
effect ; he  lets  the  incident  carry  its  own  impression.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  reserve  that 
the  absolute  poise  of  his  work  is  due.  His  English,  moreover,  is  of  that  firm  quality,  with- 
out affectation  or  phrase-making,  or  use  of  the  hackneyed  expression,  which  has  placed  him 
among  the  living  masters  of  the  language.  Altogether,  “ The  Well- Beloved  ” is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  Mr.  Hardy's  love-stories. 

Harper’s  Round  Table  for  1896. 

Volume  XVII.  With  1276  Pages  and  about  1200  Illustrations.  4to,  Cloth. 
Ornamental,  $3  50. 

The  Green  Book  ; 

Or,  Freedom  Under  the  Snow.  A Novel.  By  Maurus  JrtKAl,  Author  of 
“Black  Diamonds.”  Translated  by  Mrs.  Waugh,  pp.  vi.,  487.  i6mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  50.  (In  “ The  Odd  Number  Series.”) 

Maurus  J<5kai  has  compressed  within  the  limits  of  some  five  hundred  pages  as  much 
material  as  would  go  to  the  making  of  half  a dozen  interesting  and  exciting  novels.  ...  It 
gives  a picture  of  Russian  life  and  manners  that  is  wonderfully  fascinating  and  complete. — 
N Y.  Sun . 

The  author  has  given  us  a group  of  striking  personalities,  of  every  one  of  whom  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  brilliantly  drawn  and  vividly  presented.  From  every  point 
of  view  “ The  Green  Book  ” is  a book  to  be  read.  ...  It  is  a work  of  fine  art. — London 
Daily  Chronicle . 

Saint  Eva. 

A Novel.  By  Amelia  Pain  (Mrs.  Barry  Pain).  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  pp.  vi.,  301.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Mrs.  Pain’s  characters  are  interesting  and  true  to  life,  and  are  allowed  to  portray 
themselves  in  life-like  fashion  with  a natural  interplay  of  feeling  and  action.  The  dia- 
logue is  easy,  vivid,  and  sprightly,  and,  while  the  plot  is  simple,  it  is  artistic  and  artistically 
developed.  The  setting  of  scenes  is  excellent,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Italian  chapters  being 
especially  attractive. 

*An  Experiment  in  Education ; 

Also,  The  Ideas  which  Inspired  It  and  were  Inspired  by  It.  By  Mary  R. 
Alling-Aber.  pp.  x.,  245.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

The  author  of  this  book  had  many  years  of  experience  in  teaching  before  the  experi- 
ment which,  from  its  success,  she  has  been  led  to  describe  in  detail  was  made.  The  story 
of  the  way  in  which  her  class  of  young  students  was  taught  by  object-lessons  to  compre- 
hend, to  a remarkable  degree  for  pupils  of  their  age,  the  uses  and  principles  of  natural 
science,  and  to  understand  tales  and  poems  drawn  from  literature  and  history,  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  should  be  of  much  help  to  every  teacher  of  young  people. 
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The  Descendant. 

A Novel,  pp.  iv.,  276.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A strong,  powerful  story.  ...  A story  that  should  command  a wide  circle  of  thoughtful 
readers,  for  it  is  well  written,  and  the  life  tragedy  which  it  pictures  is  one  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  think  about.  . . . Full  of  vivid  lights  and  shadows,  yet  crisp  and  clear  in  the  telling. 
The  author  has  drawn  the  characters  with  a firm  hand,  and  with  a degree  of  simplicity  and 
unity  that  makes  them  clearly  understandable  types.  . . . “The  Descendant”  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  striking  books  of  the  season,  and  is  sure  to  command  attention  and  a 
wide  circle  of  readers. — Brooklyn  Eagle . 

The  author’s  name  is  not  given,  but  he  is  evidently  no  tyro  in  the  art  of  story-writing. 
The  characters  here  are  skilfully  drawn,  and  the  drama  in  which  they  take  part  is  unusually 
novel  and  impressive. — N.  Y.  Herald . 

English  Society. 

Sketched  by  George  du  Maurier.  About  ioo  Illustrations.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  W.  D.  Howells.  Oblong  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

The  Last  Recruit  of  Clare’s. 

Being  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Anthony  Dillon,  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis, 
and  late  Colonel  of  Clare’s  Regiment  in  the  Service  of  France.  By  S.*  R. 
KEIGHTLEY.  pp.  iv.,  299.  With  4 Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  50. 

Mr.  Keightley  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  those  who,  after  Dumas  and  Steven- 
son, essay  the  tale  of  romantic  deeds  and  hairbreadth  ’scapes.  . . . Mr.  Keightley  has  the 
gift  of  telling  a good  story  both  simply  and  lucidly. — Academy , London. 

This  is  a romance  not  of  love  but  of  daring  adventure,  and  so  well  worked  as  to  be 
profoundly  interesting. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Cleverly  told,  and  enchain  the  reader’s  attention  immediately,  holding  him  captive  to 
the  last  page. — Brooklyn  Standard-Union , 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  : 

The  Crimson  Sign.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  The  Cavaliers.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Oma- 
Ornamental,  $i  50.  mental,  $1  50. 

The  Square  of  Sevens. 

An  Authoritative  System  of  Cartomancy,  with  a Prefatory  Notice  by  E. 
Iren.iEUS  Stevenson.  With  Diagrams,  pp.  xxvi.,  72.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  50. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Ranch. 

A Novel.  By  Frederick  Thickstun  Clark,  Author  of  “On  Cloud  Moun- 
tain.” pp.  iv.,  357.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 

Strong  characterization,  excellent  descriptive  work,  and  a full-bodied  American  flavor 
are  the  distinguishing  merits  of  this  story  of  life  on  a Colorado  ranch.  Sam’s  midnight 
ride  is,  for  example,  an  episode  that  lingers  long  in  the  reader’s  memory.  In  descriptive 
power  and  in  dramatic  strength  it  is  a notable  bit  of  strong,  sustained  writing,  and  one  that 
should  give  the  author  a recognized  place  in  American  letters.  The  story  is  one  of  strong 
passions,  and  dark  with  the  shadow  of  an  over-brooding  tragedy.  It  is  an  ugly  shape,  in 
which  Evil  walks  abroad  for  a time ; but  the  Powers  of  Darkness  are  finally  discomfited, 
and  the  end  is  peace. 
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Farthest  North. 

Being  the  Record  of  a Voyage  of  Exploration  of  the  Ship  Fratn  (1893-1896), 
and  of  a Fifteen  Months*  Sleigh  Expedition  by  Dr.  NANSEN  and  Lieut.  JO- 
HANSEN. By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With  an  Appendix  by  Otto  Sver- 
drup, Captain  of  the  Frain . With  over  100  Full-page  and  Numerous  Text 
Illustrations,  Sixteen  Colored  Plates  in  Facsimile  from  Dr.  Nansen’s  own 
Water-Color,  Pastel,  and  Pencil  Sketches,  an  Etched  Portrait,  Two  Photogra- 
vures, and  Four  Maps.  pp.  xxvi.,  1301.  2 Volumes,  Large  8vo,  Uncut  Edges 

and  Gilt  Tops,  $10  00. 

These  volumes  will  fascinate  the  reader  . . . The  most  important  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  arctic  exploration  since  our  Peary  told  the  story  of  his  work  in  the  interior  of  Green- 
land. Nansen  writes  with  a simple  dignity  of  style  that  is  in  itself  attractive  . . . He  has 
the  supreme  faculty  of  catching  the  salient  points  of  what  must  oftentimes  have  been  a 
tedious  experience.  In  a word,  his  book  is  a profoundly  attractive  account  of  a wonder- 
ful adventure. — Brooklyn  Eagle . 

In  this  Odyssey  of  the  North  a heart-stirring  story  has  found  a worthy  chronicler — one 
who  can  record  as  well  as  act  great  deeds. — Scotsman , Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Nansen  is  a writer  of  singular  capacity ; he  enlists  the  sympathies  of  his  readers, 
and  makes  their  hearts  go  out  to  him.  He  imparts  a charm  to  everything,  whether  he  is 
speaking  of  the  cheery  life  on  board  the  Fram,  the  perils  passed  through,  the  beauties  of 
nature,  or  his  inmost  reflections  on  things  that  are  and  are  to  be. — Athenceum , London. 

A book  that  will  live,  for  it  overflows  with  immortal  life.  . . . This  record  of  battle 
against  the  ice  fiend  is  full  of  fascination  and  of  sustained  and  almost  breathless  interest. 
— Saturday  Evening  Gazette , Boston. 

A singularly  charming  book.  . . . “ Farthest  North  ” takes  its  place,  unquestioned, 
among  the  classics  of  travel. — Saturday  Review , London. 

The  genius  of  a Defoe  could  scarcely  contrive  a more  absorbing  story  than  we  have  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  book. — Spectator , London. 


Beauty  and  Hygiene. 

pp.  vi.,  122.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  75  cents. 

A very  sensible,  practical  little  book.  . . . This  is  as  good  a treatise  as  we  have  seen  on 
the  subject,  and  has  the  merit  of  brevity. — Hartford  Courant. 

The  beauty  of  the  book  is  its  simplicity  and  its  sensible  ideas.  . . . The  advice  it  gives 
is  always  sensible  and  clearly  and  convincingly  expressed. — Boston  Beacon. 


Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome. 

By  Laurence  Hutton.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  75.  Post  8vo,  Cloth.  Orna- 
mental, $1  00. 

No  less  instructive  and  companionable  than  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Hutton  knows  how 
to  tell  his  story  with  just  the  fulness  and  just  the  reticence  which  will  make  the  travellei 
desire  to  hunt  out  the  “landmarks”  himself,  with  this  volume  in  hand.  We  note  especially 
the  lucidity  and  accuracy  of  this  cicerone.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  literature  and  romance 
of  his  subject  does  not  make  him  forget  to  be  practical. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 


Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence.  Illustrated,  pp. 

x.,  81.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 
Literary  Landmarks  of  Fen  ice.  Illustrated,  pp. 

xii.,  71.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 
Literary  Landmarks  of  London.  Illustrated  with 
over  70  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  75- 
Literary  Landmarks  of  Jerusalem.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


Portraits  in  Plaster.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Top,  $6  00. 

Edwin  Booth.  Illustrated.  32mo,  Cloth,  50  cents. 
Other  Times  and  Other  Seasons.  Essays.  With 
Portrait.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

From  the  Books  of  Laurence  Hutton.  Essays.  With 
Portrait.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $ I oo. 

Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8 vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top, 
$2  50. 
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In  Harpers  Contemporary  Essayists: 

NEW  VOLUMES: 

Book  and  Heart: 

Essays  on  Literature  and  Life.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
pp.  vi.,  237.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  50. 

Each  essay  is  brief,  and  the  writer  goes  to  the  point.  He  is  a man  of  convictions, 
a little  dogmatic,  he  has  humor,  he  sees  essentials,  and  he  is  interested  in  many  differ- 
ent things,  all  of  which  qualifies  him  to  write  essays  that  are  instructive  and  read- 
able. . . . There  is  in  this  volume  a most  engaging  mixture  of  learning,  anecdote,  and 
opinion,  and  the  time  spent  over  its  pages  is  well  spent. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


How  to  Tell  a Story, 

And  Other  Essays.  By  Mark  Twain,  pp.  iv.,  233.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  50. 

This  volume  includes  the  following  essays:  “ How  to  Tell  a Story,”  “ In  Defence  of 
Harriet  Shelley,”  “ Fenimore  Cooper’s  Literary  Offences,”  “Travelling  with  a Re- 
former,” “Private  History  of  the  ‘Jumping  Frog’  Story,”  “ Mental  Telegraphy  Again,” 
“What  Paul  Bourget  Thinks  of  Us,”  and  “A  Little  Note  to  M.  Paul  Bourget.” 

PREVIOUS  ISSUES: 

The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  pp.  vi.,  320. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $ 1 50. 

Impressions  and  Experiences.  By  W.  D.  Howells,  pp.  iv.,  281.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1  50. 

Aspects  of  Fiction,  and  Other  Ventures  in  Criticism.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
pp.  iv.,  234.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $ 1 50. 

Solomon  Crow’s  Christmas  Pockets, 

And  Other  Tales.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  201. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

Car/otta's  Intended,  and  Other  Tales.  Illustrated.  I The  Golden  Wedding,  and  Other  Tales.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  I Post  8 vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Story  of  Babette.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $i  50. 


Easter  Bells. 

Poems.  By  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Author  of  “ On  the  Road  Home/’  “ Lit- 
tle Knights  and  Ladies,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  xii.,  144.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  25. 

Mrs.  Sangster’s  poetry  is  always  sweet  and  true  and  uplifting,  and  her  readers  will  be 
glad  to  possess  in  this  convenient  and  permanent  form  the  various  songs  and  lyrics  that 
have  appeared  recently  from  her  pen  in  the  pages  of  the  periodical  press.  The  title  is 
only  a partial  index  to  the  character  of  the  collection.  “The common  things  of  life  made 
beautiful”  is  the  golden  thread  that  runs  through  all  her  work,  and  while  the  joy  and 
beauty  of  the  Eastertide  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  yet  it  is  a 
book  for  all  times  and  all  seasons. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 


Little  Knights  and  Ladies.  Verses  for  Young  People. 

Illustrated.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

On  the  Road  Home . Poems.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 


With  My  Neighbors.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 
Home  Fairies  and  Heart  Flowers.  Twenty  Studies 
of  Children’s  Heads.  Poems.  Illustrations  by 
Frank  French.  4to,  Cloth,  $6  00. 
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Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812. 

By  James  Barnes.  With  21  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Carlton  T.  Chap- 
man, printed  in  tint  or  color,  and  12  Reproductions  of  Medals,  pp.  xiv.,  263. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $4  50. 

A vivid  picture  of  those  brilliant  achievements  with  which  the  American  navy  first 
startled  the  world.  . . . The  story  of  each  naval  duel  is  told  in  a spirited  and  stirring  style. 
Such  a volume  as  this  is  one  that  every  American  should  have  by  him  for  his  own  perusal 
and  for  the  inspiration  of  his  sons. — Bookmany  N.  Y. 

In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier. 

By  Felix  Moscheles.  Illustrated  with  63  Original  Drawings  by  George  du 
Maurier.  pp.  146.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

An  Elephant’s  Track,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  Illustrated,  pp.  xii.,  276.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25. 

In  the  Old  Herrick  House, 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Ellen  Douglas  Deland,  Author  of  “ Oakleigh.” 
Illustrated,  pp.  vi.,  282.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

Made  up  of  tales  of  girl  life,  very  earnest,  pure,  and  interesting. — Boston  Traveller. 
Delightful  in  their  naturalness. . . . These  amusing  and  simply  told  little  stories. — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

Will  especially  interest  girl  readers.  They  are  pure,  fresh,  and  wholesome. — Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 

A Virginia  Cavalier. 

A Story  of  the  Youth  of  George  Washington.  By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell 
Illustrated,  pp.  vi.,  349.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

A charming  story,  or  a delightful  bit  of  history,  just  as  one  chooses  to  consider  it.— 
Chicago  Evening  Post . 

Picturesque  and  spirited  in  its  descriptions  of  Virginia  life  and  customs. — N,  Y.  Mail 
and  Express . 

*A  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  WILLIAM  SMITH. 
LL.D.  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  Part  Rewritten  by  Carleton  L.  Brown 
SON,  Instructor  in  Greek  in  Yale  University.  Illustrated,  pp.  x.,  423.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  investigations  of  modern  scholars  in  the  departments  of  Greek  history,  literature, 
and  antiquities  have  done  much  to  correct  erroneous  beliefs,  to  widen  the  realm  of  positive 
knowledge  in  these  subjects,  and  to  mark  more  precisely  the  limits  of  that  positive  knowl- 
edge. In  preparing  a new  edition  of  Dr.  Smith’s  Smaller  History  of  Greece  the  reviser  has 
endeavored  to  be  guided  by  the  important  results  of  these  investigations.  He  has  sought 
especially  to  correct  inaccuracies  in  the  old  edition  and  to  supply  conspicuous  omissions. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  change  the  plan  of  the  original  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  characteristic  features  which  have  made  Dr.  Smith's  History  so  popular  are  preserved 
in  the  revised  edition. 
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George  Washington. 

By  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Copiously  Illustrated  by  Howard 
Pyle,  Harry  Fenn,  and  Others,  pp.  x.,  314.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Deckel 
Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  00. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  of  its  kind  than  Professor  Wilson’s  pictures  of  old  Virginia 
society.  His  pen  pictures  have  the  quaintness,  the  old-time  charm,  the  romance  of  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle's  drawings  which,  to  the  number  of  a score  or  more,  adorn  the  pages  of  his 
narrative.  Not  only  has  Professor  Wilson  mastered  the  facts  of  the  time,  but  he  has 
caught  its  essential  spirit. — Examiner , N.  Y. 

Frances  Waldeaux. 

A Novel.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Author  of  “Doctor  Warrick’s 
Daughters,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  T.  DE  Thulstrup.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  25.  (See  page  29  of  this  Bulletin.) 

* Theory  of  Physics. 

By  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  Sub-Director  of 
the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  pp.  xviii.,  513.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  author  has  divided  his  subject  into  five  books,  treating  of  Mechanics  and  Prop- 
erties of  Matter,  Sound,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Light  respectively.  He 
gives  a concise,  logical  statement  of  the  fundamental  experiments  on  which  the  science  of 
Physics  is  based,  and  of  their  explanation,  in  terms  of  modern  theories. 

Bound  in  Shallows. 

A Novel.  By  Eva  Wilder  Brodhead.  Illustrated  by  W.  A.  Rogers. 
pp.  vi.,  271.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 

Decidedly  one  of  best  of  several  thoroughly  entertaining  novels  which  have  come  from 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Bulletin . 

A Kentucky  story  of  strong  interest. — Hartford  Courant 

Since  Miss  Woolson's  “ Horace  Chase”  we  have  had  no  such  fine  work  as  this  from 
any  American  woman  novelist.  . . . The  book  is  one  that  will  bear  several  readings. — Boston 
Transcript . 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

Diana's  Livery,  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna-  An  Earthly  Paragon.  A Novel.  Illustrated.  Post 
mental,  $i  25.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $ 1 25. 

Ministers  of  Grace.  Illustrated.  Square  32010,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $ 100. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Rattletrap. 

By  Hayden  Carruth,  Author  of  “The  Adventures  of  Jones.”  Illustrated  by 
H.  M.  Wilder,  pp.  xii.,  207.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A delightful  tale  of  adventure,  which,  while  ostensibly  written  for  juvenile  readers,  has 
an  appealing  interest  for  adults  as  well.  Convincing  in  its  details,  bright  in  style,  and 
abounding  in  a delightful  quaintness  of  humor. — Philadelphia  Times . 

Just  the  kind  of  tale  to  commend  itself  to  the  boys  who  must  stay  at  home,  explore 
strange  lands  between  the  covers  of  books,  and  do  their  Indian  fighting  and  bear  shooting 
by  proxy. — Chicago  Evening  Post . 
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The  Ship’s  Company, 

And  Other  Sea  People.  By  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  Lieutenant-Commander 
U.  S.  N.  Illustrated,  pp.  x.,  222.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

One  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  books  on  the  ways,  customs,  and  associations  of 
sailors  and  other  seafaring  people  that  we  have  ever  read.— Christian  JVorL,  N.  Y. 

A series  of  sea  sketches  admirably  written  and  illustrated.  The  volume  has  freshness, 
fulness,  and  variety. — Zion's  Herald , Boston. 

The  Mystery  of  Sleep. 

By  John  Bigelow,  pp.  viii.,  139.  Post  8vo,  Half  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges  and 
Gilt  Top,  $1  50.  {In  a Box.) 

The  book  should  receive  appreciative  attention  for  its  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  de- 
lightful literary  richness.  . . . The  author’s  chapter  on  the  ordering  of  life  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  our  sleep  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  charming. — Independent , N.  Y. 

Six  Cups  of  Chocolate. 

A Piece  of  Gossip  in  One  Act.  Freely  Englished  from  a Kaffeeklatsch  of  E. 
Schmithof,  by  Edith  V.  B.  Matthews,  pp.  32.  Square  32mo,  Paper,  25 
cents. 

The  novelty  of  the  idea  and  the  brightness  of  the  dialogue  commend  it  to  those  in 
search  of  light  and  entertaining  reading. — Philadelphia  Times. 

A bright  little  parlor  play.  . . . The  dialogue  is  light  and  the  plot  is  lively. — Buffalo 

Express. 

Tomalyn’s  Quest. 

A Novel.  By  G.  B.  BURGIN,  Author  of  “Gascoigne’s  Ghost.”  pp.  vi.,  279. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Mr.  Burgin’s  sprightly  and  vivacious  style  would  make  almost  any  story  readable.  The 
present  one  is  sufficiently  exciting  in  itself  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands.  ...  a tale 
so  witty,  wholesome,  and  well  written. — Athenceum , London. 

* Alexander  Pope. 

By  Samuel  Johnson.  Edited  by  Kate  Stephens.  With  Two  Portraits, 
pp.  vii.,  197.  Post  8vo,  Cloth. 

This  volume  is  edited  for  the  use  of  schools,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  a welcome  in  all 
schools  in  which  the  English  classics  are  studied. 

A Previous  Engagement. 

Comedy.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated,  pp.  vi.,  65.  Square  32mo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Howells’s  comedy  is  one  more  instance  of  the  inimitable  felicity  with  which  he 
portrays  some  of  the  minor  feminine  characteristics,  and  the  humor  with  which  it  is  per- 
meated is  exquisite  in  its  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  meaning. — Boston  Beacon . 

OTHER  PLAYS  BY  MR.  HOWELLS  : 

A Likely  Story. — The  Mouse-Trap. — Five -O’Clock  Tea. — Evening  Dress. — The 
Unexpected  Guests. — A Letter  of  Introduction. — The  Albany  Depot. — The 
Garroters.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  50  cents  each.— The  Mouse-Trap,  A Likely  Story, 
The  Garroters,  and  Five-O’Clock  Tea,  in  one  volume,  illustrated,  $1  00. 
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GEORGE  DU  MAURIER 


| THE  MARTIAN  f 

| Which  is  now  nearing  completion  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  | 
| is  profusely  illustrated  by  the  Author.  In  this  work,  as  in  | 
“ Trilby,”  there  are  many  introspective  passages  that  draw  us  | 
| very  near  to  the  author’s  personality,  and  they  have  all  the  $ 
| charm  of  a friendly  recital  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  and,  S 
| sometimes,  of  his  sadder  views  of  life.  m 

I TRILBY  I 

y Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, $i  75  ; Three-  $ 
quarter  Calf,  $3  50;  Three-quarter  Crushed  Levant,  $4  50.  w 

So  let  us  agree  at  once  that  14  Trilby  ” is  beyond  all  criticism,  and  that  all  we  M 
M can  do  is  to  rejoice  with  you  if  you  have  read  it,  and  rejoice  with  you  if  you  have  M 
it  still  to  read.  And  yet  if  you  have  not  read  it  you  are  a loser,  for  you  have  X 
v missed  that  much  pleasure  in  the  past. — Cincinnati  Tribune . ® 

I PETER  IBBETSON  f 

^ With  an  Introduction  by  his  Cousin,  Lady  *****  (“Madge  J 
f Plunket”).  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER.  H 

ft  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50;  Three-quarter  Calf,  $3  25;  ft 

ft  Three-quarter  Levant,  $4  25. 

ft  “Dreaming  True"  is  a flight  of  imagination  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  ft 
X more  suited  to  an  apostle  of  the  Blavatskys  and  Sinnetts  than  to  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  f j 
w However,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  theme  is  treated  with  delicacy  and  senti-  I ; 
{jj  ment,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  book  is  considerably  indebted  to  this  romantic  concep-  ft 
nj  tion. — London  Times . ft 

I ENGLISH  SOCIETY  | 

if  Sketched  by  George  du  Maurier.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  D.  | 
ft  Howells.  4to,  Oblong  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50.  ft 

ft  In  it  a searching  observer  of  many  phases  of  humanity,  charming  in  his  wit  and  ft 
ft  without  the  blemish  of  malice,  presents  with  his  pencil  as  much  of  his  social  phi-  ft 
£ losophy  as  he  could  give  with  his  pen  in  a hundred  novels. — N.  Y.  Sun . JS 


| IN  BOHEMIA  WITH  DU  MAURIER  | 

ft  By  Felix  Moscheles.  With  63  Illustrations  by  George  du  Maurier.  8vo,  ft 
ft  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Gilt  Top  and  Uncut  Edges,  $2  50.  ft 

ft  Its  best  recommendation  should  be  that  it  is  a book  made  of  nothing  at  all  but  ft 
ft  the  freakish  sunshine  of  youth. — Boot/nan,  London.  ft 

I*  TRILBY  SOUVENIR*  Photogravures  in  Portfolio 50  cents 
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HARPER’S  PERIODICALS 


FROM  RECENT  NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS 


I).  V.  tribune 11  urenew?  “ 

enhanced  through  the  enter- 
prise and  taste  which  seem  to  be  strength- 
ened every  year  in  the  offices  of  these  journals. 
To  be  identified  with  the  movement  of  the  time  is 
perhaps  the  first  object  of  a periodical,  and  to  turn 
these  thousands  of  pages  is  to  feel  that  nothing 
has  been  left  undone  which  could  be  expected 
to  make  them  more  and  more  contemporaneous, 
more  and  more  useful  to  the  hour.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  a permanent  value. 

Chicago  Evening  Pott 

umes  for  1896  loses  none  of  its  attractiveness  in 
being  presented  in  this  form.  Covering  every 
subject,  they  comprise  a year’s  history  of  art, 
science,  religion,  and  politics,  while  they  have  the 
freshness  of  living  records  compiled  from  the 
events  as  they  daily  arise.  Pictorially  they  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  a finer  specimen  of  the  art  of  illustrating 
could  be  shown  than  “ Harper’s  Monthly,”  offer- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  work  of  our  foremost  artists 
and  designers. 

Boston  Jonrnal  An  attem>nfto  revje"; thc 

contents  of  such  large 
works  is  out  of  the  question,  but  one  needs  to  see 
these  annual  volumes  to  realize  the  tremendous 
elevating  influence  which  this  famous  pub- 
lishing house  exerts  upon  literature  and  society. 
It  is  not  by  the  expenditure  of  money  alone  that 
these  periodicals  attain  their  present  high  repu- 
tation, but  it  is  quite  as  much  by  the  good  judg- 
ment and  high  standards  of  those  who  conduct 
them. 

n.  V.  fierald  In  the  the  t;u;re"t 

news  is  intelligently  set  forth 
and  appropriately  illustrated  ; in  the  44  Bazar”  the 
latest  news  of  the  fashionable  world  is  told  with  a 
fulness  of  detail  that  is  sure  to  interest  the  fem- 
inine world ; in  the  time-honored  “ Monthly  Mag- 
azine ” we  find  excellent  fiction  and  many  admira- 
ble light  sketches,  essays,  and  poems,  and  in  the 
11  Round  Table”  there  is  a wealth  of  entertain- 
ment and  information  for  the  young  people. 


11  V Still  ^ glance  through  the  bound  vol- 
# # umes  for  the  year  1896  of  the  four 

illustrated  periodicals  issued  by  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  will  afford  ample  proof  of  the  fact  that, 
in  excellence  of  finish  and  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  processes  of  black  and  white  repro- 
duction, the  better  - class  American  publications 
stand  on  a higher  plane  than  that  reached,  as  yet, 
by  any  similar  serials  in  Europe.  Both  in  wood- 
engraving  and  in  the  delicate  half-tone  repro- 
ductions by  the  screen  process,  the  improvements 
brought  about  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  time,  money,  and  artistic  taste,  is 
most  marked.  This  improvement  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  completed  volumes  ninety-two 
and  ninety-three  of  the  41  Monthly  Magazine.” 


OMciNMii,  Boston  - £ 

ord  of  current  events,  made  vivid  by  photograph 
and  pencil,  as  well  as  by  pen,  is  not  apt  to  be 
realized  until  one  looks  over  these  pages  for  a 
year.  Then  we  live  again  through  the  most  stir- 
ring events  of  the  twelvemonth,  and  find  here 
the  material  out  of  which  the  history  of  our  time 
is  made.  . . . The  “Weekly”  has  no  peer  in 
its  broad  field.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
“ Bazar  ” in  its  woman’s  realm,  and  of  the 
“ Round  Table”  for  the  young  people.  The 
44  Magazine”  easily  holds  its  own  in  the  high 
grade  which  it  created,  and  combines  the  enter- 
taining and  instructive  in  happy  measure.  They 
fill  admirably  their  respective  fields,  and  represent 
much  of  the  very  best  of  American  and  English 
writing  and  thinking. 

AHtlAAb  n V • • • In  the  “ Magazine  ” 
UNUWIt,  IZ.  X.  fiction  hjstory  biography, 

travel,  popular  science,  poetry,  and  criticism  are 
capitally  blended  ; in  the  “Weekly”  the  current 
of  events  is  closely  followed,  and  by  exposition 
and  pictures  the  salient  movements  and  occur- 
rences of  the  time  are  forcibly  presented  and 
skilfully  illustrated;  the  4 ‘ Bazar”  continues  to 
be  a criterion  of  taste  in  the  woman’s  world ; 
the  “Round  Table”  furnishes  pleasant  reading 
and  instructive  suggestions  for  the  young.  The 
editorial  departments  are  strong  and  well  w ritten. 
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• By  MARK  TWAIN  * 

New  Library  Editions  from  New  Electrotype  Plates 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental 
With  Numerous  Illustrations 


The  welcome  extended  to  the  new  edition  of  Mark  Twain's  works  {there 
ought  to  be  a word  of  greater  cheerfulness  for  the  sort  of  things  he  has  done  in 
literature')  is  proof  not  only  of  the  willingness  of  people  to  have  them  in  some 
uniform  size  and  shape , but  of  a vitality  in  the  books  themselves  which  appeals 
to  a new  generation  of  readers , and  will  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  imaginative 
humor  after  many  more  generations  have  grown  old. — W.  D.  Howells. 

The  print  and  form  of  the  volumes  are  excellent , the  binding  is  serviceable 
and  artistic , and  Altogether  the  handsome  set  of  books  pays  the  tribute  to  the 
novelist  that  it  should.  . . . He  is  a man  to  have  on  one's  shelves , somewhere 
near  Thackeray. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  American  Claimant,  and  Other  Stories  and  Sketches.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$i  75. 

In  addition  to  the  longer  story,  this  volume  contains  “The  Private  History  of  a 
Campaign  that  Failed/’  “ Luck,”  “ A Curious  Experience,”  “ Mrs.  McWilliams  and  the 
Lightning,”  “ Meisterschaft : in  Three  Acts,”  “The  £1, 000, 000  Bank  Note,”  “A  Cure  for 
the  Blues,”  and  “Mental  Telegraphy.” 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad;  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  and  Other  Stories,  etc.,  etc. 
$1 75. 

Besides  the  stories  mentioned  in  the  title,  this  volume  includes  “ The  Stolen  White 
Elephant,”  “ Some  Rambling  Notes  of  an  Idle  Excursion,”  and  other  stories  and  sketches. 


The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  $1  75. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.  $i  75. 


A Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Ar- 
thur’s Court.  $1  75. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  $1  75. 


Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  the  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte,  her 
Page  and  Secretary.  Freely  Translated  out  of  the  Ancient  French  into 
Modern  English  from  the  Original  Unpublished  Manuscript  in  the  National 
Archives  of  France,  by  Jean  Francois  Alden.  Illustrated  from  Original 
Drawings  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond,  and  from  Reproductions  of  Old  Paintings 
and  Statues.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the  time.  It  is  read  with  keen  enjoyment,  and 
its  leaves  will  be  turned  over  again  many  times  in  delicious  reminiscence  of  its  fascinat- 
ing episodes  and  its  entrancing  digressions. — Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  in  N.  V. 
Mail  and  Express. 

Mark  Twain,  in  the  best  book  he  has  ever  written,  has  given  us  a life  of  Joan  of  Arc 
so  amazing  in  its  realism,  its  vividness  and  force,  that,  like  Shakespeare’s  plays,  it  com- 
pels acceptance.  ...  Is  not  only  the  best  thing  he  has  ever  done,  but  one  of  the  best 
things  done  by  anybody  in  fiction  for  a long  time  past. — Speaker,  London. 
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a*  Henry  $etow  merriman  - 

THE  SOWERS 

A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 

44  The  Sowers/4  for  subtlety  of  plot,  for  brilliancy  of  dialogue,  and  for  epigrammatic  analysis  of 
character,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  books  of  the  season. — Churchman , N.  Y. 

WITH  EDGED  TOOLS 

A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Mr.  Merriman  is  so  original,  and  has  such  a nice  knack  of  putting  things  together,  that  he  keeps 
up  the  interest  on  every  page. — N \ Y.  Times. 

FROM  ONE  GENERATION  TO  ANOTHER 

A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a decidedly  good  and  entertaining  novel. — Spectator , 
London. 

THE  PHANTOM  FUTURE 

A Novel.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

To  those  who  relish  a minute  and  searching  analysis  of  character,  and  who  appreciate  refinement 
and  purity  of  style,  we  may  recommend  “ The  Phantom  Future/’ ...  A charming  story. — N \ Y.  Sun. 


lames  Cane  Allen  * 


Mr.  Allen  writes  from  within.  He  sits  within  bis  story  as 
within  a room,  and  deals  with  the  heart  of  things,  not  with 
the  surface.  The  world  can  never  have  too  much  of  James 
Lane  Allen’s  style  of  romanticism. — Chicago  Tribune. 


A KENTUCKY  CARDINAL 

Illustrated  by  Albert  E.  Sterner. 
Square  321T10,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$i  00  ; Half  Calf,  $2  00. 

AFTERMATH 

Part  Second  of  “A  Kentucky  Cardi- 
nal.” Square  321110,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $2  00. 


FLUTE  AND  VIOLIN 

And  Other  Kentucky  Tales  and  Ro- 
mances. Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  50 ; Silk  Binding, 
$2  25. 

THE  BLUE-GRASS  REGION 

Of  Kentucky,  and  Other  Kentucky  Ar- 
ticles. Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 
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By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

ON  SNOIV-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS 

Twenty-eight  Hundred  Miles  after  Musk-Oxen  and  Wood-Bison.  Profusely 

Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  50. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  about  this  book  than  its  preservation  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  its  substance  was  attained.  . . . The  bulk  of  his  book  is  provo- 
cation of  the  quickest  sympathy,  for  it  is  full  of  hearty  enjoyment ; it  is  wholesome, 
plucky,  and  brimming  over  with  cold  Northern  air.  The  record  is  of  an  excessively 
difficult  task  successfully  performed,  and  the  reader  will  find  himself  taking  a per- 
sonal interest  in  Mr.  Whitney’s  exploits  and  good  fortune  before  he  has  turned  half 
a dozen  pages. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A SPORTING  PILGRIMAGE 

Riding  to  Hounds,  Golf,  Rowing,  Football,  Club  and  University  Athletics. 

Studies  in  English  Sport,  Past  and  Present.  Copiously  Illustrated. 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  50. 

A book  that  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  devotee  of  athleticism  will  find 
of  interest,  and  that  should  not  be  scorned  by  the  serious  student  of  sociology,  for  it 
gives  a picture  of  English  life  on  a characteristic  side,  and  reveals,  as  no  other  pop- 
ular treatise  has  been  able  to  do,  the  hold  which  athletic  pastimes  have  on  every 
class  of  the  English  nation. — Boston  Beacon. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  work  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  athletic  literature  that  have  been  published  for  many  a day. — Chicago  Journal. 

By  GEORGE  W.  SMALLEY 

STUDIES  OF  MEN 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

Very  entertaining  and  instructive  reading.  They  belong  very  high  in  the  literature 
of  their  class.  Some  of  them  are,  in  a sense,  works  of  art. — Congregationalism  Boston. 

Mr.  Smalley’s  large  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  men  of  the  day  has  made 
this  series  of  sketches  not  only  valuable  but  very  interesting,  so  full  are  they  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  chats,  and  glimpses.  He  is  to  each  man  a friendly  biographer, 
discriminating,  kindly,  critical,  and  generous. — Churchman , N.  Y. 

LONDON  LETTERS 

And  Some  Others.  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Personalities. — Two  Midlothian 

Campaigns.  Vol.  II.  Notes  on  Social  Life. — Notes  on  Parliament. — Pag- 
eants.— Miscellanies.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $6  00. 

Have  an  enduring  value  for  a twofold  reason  that  they  discuss  public  men  and 
events  of  so  high  an  order  of  interest  that  they  cannot  soon  fade  from  the  public 
eye,  and  that  the  literary  nature  of  them  is  strong  and  charming. — N.  Y.  Sun . 

What  most  enforces  itself  on  the  attention  in  this  work  is  the  vast  mass  of  mat- 
ter in  the  letters  that  is  of  such  perennial  interest  and  importance,  and  so  worthy  of 
perpetuation  in  the  more  permanent  form  that  is  here  accorded  it.  The  volumes  are 
delightful  reading. — Saturday  Evening  Gazette , Boston. 
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By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL 


The  Potter’s  Thumb.  A Novel.  Post  8 vo,  Cloth,  Orna-  j 
mental,  $i  50. 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


Mrs.  Steel  has  seldom  done  better  work  than  is  to  be  found  in  this 


1111  novel,  or  more  graphically  and  convincingly  shown  her  really  marvel- 
lous knowledge  of  Indian  life — the  life  of  the  native  millions  as  well  as  that  of  the  ruling  thousands. 


N.  Y.  TRIBUNE 


Some  remarkable  studies  of  Oriental  character.  No  other  author  of  her  race  ex- 


cept  Kipling  has  ever  shown  such  a subtle  and  intimate  comprehension  of  the 
tortuous  complexities  of  that  character,  so  unlike  all  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  knows  in  human  nature. 
. . . It  has  an  irresistible  atmosphere  of  truth. 


FJ  Y MATT.  AND  FWRl^S  The  readers  of  Mrs.  Steel  will  follow  the  story  with  interest  as  she 
1 ■*  ■ unfolds  it  in  her  picturesque  pages,  which  reflect  the  glory  and  the 

gloom  of  Indian  landscapes,  and  the  shapes  and  shadows  of  barbaric  life  that  people  them. 

DIAL*  CHICAGO  ^ vei7  remar^a^e  book.  . . . Displays  an  insight  unsurpassed  by  the  best  of  Mr. 

1/V*  Kipling’s  work,  and  a rich,  careful  coloring  that  makes  that  writer’s  brilliant 

impressionism  seem  relatively  ineffective. 

FHTLADFT.PHTA  TELEGRAPH  ^he  characters  are  all  well  drawn,  many  of  them  picturesque 
— 1 1 ■ and  striking,  and  the  situations,  while  probable  and  not  over- 

strained, are  exceedingly  dramatic  and  presented  with  the  most  graphic  powers  of  description. 


By  REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS 


Frances  Waldeaux.  a Novel. 
Illustrated  by  T.  de  Thulstrup.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Boston  Transcript  A caPital  novel-  of  the  mod' 

em,  vivacious  type.  . . . The 

minor  characters  of  the  story  furnish  no  stint  of 
witty  interplay,  as  they  sojourn  through  Europe,  and 
the  keen  thrusts  and  captious  hits  at  the  European 
nobility  and  American  ambitions  make  truly  racy 
reading. 

Philadelphia  Press  I.t  erows  jn  interef  from 

chapter  to  chapter  and  retains 

its  grasp  on  the  absorbed  attention  from  beginning 
to  end.  This  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful stories  of  the  year. 

Chicago  Tribune  ‘ ‘ Frances  Waldeaux  ” shows  ad- 

mirable  literary  reticence  and 

good  character  drawing.  The  author  never  reveals 
her  plot  prematurely,  and  the  book  therefore  holds 
the  interest  to  the  last.  And  she  makes  living  be- 
ings of  her  characters. 


Doctor  Warrick’s  Daughters. 

A Novel.  Illustrated  by  Clifford 
Carleton.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  50. 


Independent,  N.  Y.  A very  enjoyable  story,  . . . 

written  in  a spnghtly  tone, 

with  here  and  there  a touch  of  delightfully  amiable 
banter.  . . . The  characters  are  strong  and  drawn 
effectively. 

Living  Church,  Chicago  A ^roughly  interesting 

story  ; more  than  that, 

an  absorbing  one.  There  is  a real  vitality  about  the 
characters  and  the  situations  that  fascinates  one. 

Boston  Journal  A storY  of.  unusual  merit  Its 

success  is  in  its  plot,  though  its 

descriptions  and  its  characters  are  handled  with  a 
firm  and  intelligent  grasp. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  The  reader  will  be  at  once 

struck  with  the  freshness  of 

the  author’s  theme  and  of  her  method.  . . . One  of 
the  best  novels  of  the  day. 
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By  THOMAS  HARDY 

The  Well-Beloved.  A Sketch  of  a Temperament.  With  an  Etching  by 
H.  Macbeth-Raeburn.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  so. 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE-. 


Desperate  Remedies. 

Two  on  a Tower. 

Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles. 
The  Hand  of  Ethelberta. 


The  Woodlanders.  Wessex  Tales. 

Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  A Laodleean. 

Illustrated.  Jude  the  Obscure.  Illustrated. 

A Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. 


The  Mayor  of  Casterbrldge. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 


The  Trumpet-Major. 

Return  of  the  Native. 


Crown  8vo,  doth,  $1  50  Each 

Life's  Little  Ironies.  A Set  of  Tales;  with  some  Colloquial  Sketches  entitled  “A  Few 
Crusted  Characters.”  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  f i 25. 

A Group  of  Noble  Dames.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  ft  25 ; Post  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents. 

Fellow-Townsmen.  32100,  Cloth,  35  cents ; Paper,  20  cents. 

Hardy  has  an  exquisite  vein  of  humor. . . . He  has  a reserve  force , so  to  speak,  of  imagi- 
nation, of  invention,  which  keeps  the  interest  undiminished  always,  though  the  personages 
in  the  drama  may  be  few  and  their  adventures  unremarkable.  But  most  of  all  he  has  shown 
the  pity  and  the  beauty  of  human  life,  most  of  all  he  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  sym- 
pathy and  charity. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

By  WILLIAM  BLACK 


Adventures  in  Thule  A Daughter  of  Heth  A Princess  of  Thule 

Donald  Ross  of  Heimra  In  Far  Lochaber  In  Silk  Attire 

Judith  Shakespeare  Kilmeny  Macleod  of  Dare 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly  Lady  Sllverdale’s  Sweetheart,  &c. 

Stand  Fast,  Craig- Roy ston  ! The  Maid  of  Killeena,  and  Other  Stories 

Madcap  Violet  Prince  Fortunatus  Sabina  Zembra 

Shandon  Bells  That  Beautiful  Wretch  Sunrise 

The  Penance  of  John  Logan,  &c.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a House-boat 
The  Wise  Women  of  Inverness,  &c.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a Phaeton 
Three  Feathers  White  Heather  White  Wings  Yolande 

Popular  Edition*  J6mo,  Cloth,  80  Cents  Each 

The  volumes  are  of  a handy  size , and  to  be  had  at  a very  moderate  price , although  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper  and  neatly  bound . The  stories  generally  are  among  the  best  of  the 
fast  fifty  years , and  some  of  them  rival  the  English  novels  regarded  as  classics  in  their 
department.  In  descriptions  of  Nature  and  her  moods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Isle  of  Skye , 
of  the  people , their  appearance , language , customs , and  experience , Mr.  Black  has  no  rival 
— Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York. 
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❖ Pastime  Stories  ♦ 

By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
Post  8 vo,  Clotb,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 

Contents:  Old  Sue.  — How  Jinny  Eased  her  Mind. — Isrul’s  Bargain.  — The 
True  Story  of  the  Surrender  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis. — When  Little 
Mordecai  was  at  the  Bar. — Charlie  Whittier’s  Christmas  Party. — How  Re- 
lius  “Bossed  the  Ranch.” — The  Prosecution  of  Mrs. ‘Dullet. — One  from 
Four. — The  Danger  of  being  Too  Thorough. — Uncle  Jack’s  View  of  Geog- 
raphy.— Billington’s  Valentine. — She  had  on  her  Geranium  Leaves. — A 
Story  of  Charles  Harris. — He  would  have  Gotten  a Lawyer. — How  Andrew 
Carried  the  Precinct. — “Rasmus.” — Her  Sympathetic  Editor. — He  Knew 
what  was  Due  to  the  Court. — Her  Great-grandmother’s  Ghost. — Rachel’s 
Lovers. — John’s  Wedding  Suit. — When  the  Colonel  was  a Duellist. 

Racy  of  the  soil  of  the  section  which  gave  them  birth,  the  sketches  in  this  volume  give 
incisive  portrayals  of  the  life  and  animating  spirit  of  the  Southern  States ; and  while 
drawn  with  sufficient  strength  to  appertain  to  that  region  alone,  they  are  not  so  sectional  as 
to  lose  color  by  transportation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  take  hold  of  life  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable,  when  their  triviality  is  considered.  As  interpreters  of  no  insig- 
nificant part  of  national  life  to-day,  these  slight  stories  deserve  a place  among  distinctively 
American  literature. — Boston  Herald. 


By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson 

OUR  EDIBLE  TOADSTOOLS  AND  MUSHROOMS,  and  How  to  Distinguish  Them. 
Thirty  Colored  Plates,  and  Fifty-seven  other  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $7  50. 

SHARP  EYES.  A Rambler’s  Calendar  of  Fifty-two  Weeks  among  Birds,  Insects, 
and  Flowers.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  New  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $2  50. 

PASTORAL  DAYS;  or,  Memories  of  a New  England  Year.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Gilt  Edges,  $7  50.  (In  a Box.) 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS ; or,  Saunterings  in  New  England.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.  New  Edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

HAPPY  HUNTING-GROUNDS.  A Tribute  to  the  Woods  and  Fields.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author.  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Gilt  Edges,  $7  50.  (In  a Box.) 

STROLLS  BY  STARLIGHT  AND  SUNSHINE.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Royal 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS,  and  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap-Making.  Il- 
lustrated by  the  Author.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

If  Mr.  Gibson  had  not  made  a reputation  for  himself  as  an  artist  he  would  certainly  have  made  a 

reputation  as  a writer,  his  gifts  in  both  directions  being  larger  than  those  of  any  artist-writer  in  this 

country. — A’.  V.  Mail  and  Express. 
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LOVE  IS  A SPIRIT 

A Novel.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 

This  intense  and  unique  story  contains  some  of 
the  best  work  that  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  ever 
done. — Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  MR. 
TYRAWLEY 

A Novel.  By  E.  Livingston  Prescott. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  $1  25. 
Seldom  has  the  social  Phariseeism  of  the  present 
day  been  more  graphically  portrayed  than  in  this 
bright  and  entertaining  novel. — Boston  Advertiser. 

HONOR  ORMTH  WAITE 

A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Lady  Jean's 
Vagaries.”  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  00. 

An  original  story,  naturally  and  effectively  told, 
and  lacking  neither  pathos  nor  humor. — London 
Chronicle. 

GASCOIGNE’S  “GHOST” 

A Novel.  By  George  B.  Burgin.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

It  is  bright,  vivacious,  and  of  an  interest  that 
will  not  permit  its  readers  to  stop  half-way  in  the 
reading. — Boston  Courier . 

TOMALYN’S  QUEST 

A Novel.  By  George  B.  Burgin.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1 25. 

A quick  action  and  a wealth  of  exciting  inci- 
dent has  resulted  in  a most  lively  and  entertaining 
narrative. — Literary  World \ London. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SOIL 

A Novel.  By  M.  E.  Francis.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

One  of  those  sweet  and  charming  love  stories 
which  makes  all  the  world  akin.  . . . Written  with 
strength  and  power. — N.  Y.  World. 

JAMES  INWICK,  PLOUGHMAN  AND 
ELDER 

A Novel.  By  P.  Hay  Hunter.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  00. 

A capital  story,  clever,  interesting,  and  exceed- 
ingly humorous. — Brooklyn  Standard- Union. 

’CENSION 

A Sketch  from  Paso  del  Norte.  By  Maud 
Mason  Austin.  Illustrated.  Square 
32mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  ( In 
Harper's  Little  Novels.) 

An  interesting  story  in  an  unworn  field,  simply 
and  well  told. — Philadelphia  Inquirer . 


A FARM-HOUSE  COBWEB 

A Novel.  By  Emory  J.  Haynes.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A well-told  story  of  rural  domestic  life,  with  its 
varied  threads  of  romance,  pathos,  and  tragedy. — 
Kansas  City  Times. 

MARK  HEFFRON 

A Novel.  By  Alice  Ward  Bailey.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Immensely  interesting.  . . . There  is  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  observation  in  the  book, 
and  it  is  acutely  suggestive. — Outlook , N.  Y. 

IRAS:  A MYSTERY 

By  Theo.  Douglas.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, $1  00. 

This  is  a romance  of  impossibilities  so  well  told 
that  one  is  deeply  fascinated  with  it  throughout 
the  reading. — Independent , N.  Y. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  QUIET 

A Novel.  By  Walter  Frith.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A charming  book  with  a delicate  freshness  of 
touch  and  sentiment. — London  Daily  A lews. 

SUSANNAH 

A Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Mann.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 

A story  of  English  life,  related  with  admirable 
vigor  and  cumulative  interest. — Phil  a.  Bulletin. 

SUNSHINE  AND  HAAR 

Some  Further  Glimpses  of  Life  at  Barncraig. 
By  Gabriel  Setoun.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Full  of  pathos,  and  sparkling  with  humor. — Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 

HIPPOLYTE  AND  GOLDEN-BEAK 

Two  Stories.  By  George  Bassett.  Illus- 
trated. 1 6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $ 1 25. 
Charged  with  electric  life  and  fire,  and  fairly 
snaps  and  sparkles  on  every  page. — Boston  Cot&ier. 

THE  SILK  OF  THE  KINE 

A Novel.  By  L.  McManus.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

The  story  is  full  of  healthy  excitement,  and  it  is 
altogether  a charming  tale. — Christian  Work , N.  Y. 

GREEN  FIRE 

A Romance.  By  Fiona  Macleod.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

So  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  as  to  charm  by 
its  very  quaintness  of  conception. — Watchman , 
Boston. 
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COLLEGES. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (continued). 

Miss  Spence's 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Academic,  and 
College- Preparatory  Courses.  Special  students  admitted.  No 
more  than  eight  pupils  constitute  any  class. 

6 West  48th  Street. 

New  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley. 

Miss  Mary  Schoonmakhk,  Principal. 

233  Lenox  Avenue. 

The  Misses  Moses. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Prepares  for  Barnard 
and  other  colleges.  647  and  649  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Graham  School. 

{Successors  to  the  Misses  Green),  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls,  established  1816. 

176  West  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 

Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparation.  Superior  musical  advantages.  Rev.. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gardner.  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

Comstock  School. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  34th  year. 

Miss  Day  and  Miss  Reed.  32  West  40th  St. 

Miss  S.  D.  Doremus. 

Boarding  School  (Limited). 

Re-opens  October  4. 

735  Madison  Avenue. 

Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  School. 

Adeline  Stanhope  Wheatcroft,  Directress. 

Empire  Theatre,  New  Y'ork  City. 

The  Annie  Brown  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Preparatory, 
Academic,  and  Musical  Departments.  Preparation  for  Col- 
lege. Special  Courses. 

MRS.  FRANCES  FISHER  WOOD,  Resident  Principal. 

711-713-715-717  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's  > 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girlf.  Thorough  English  from 
Kindergarten  through  College- Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine 
Aiken’s  Method  of  Concentrated  Attention  in  Mind- Training 
a special  feature  ; also  conversational  French  and  German. 
Home  and  Chaperonage  for  special  students. 

13  and  15  West  86th  Street. 

The  Veltin  School. 

School  for  Girls.  College  Preparation.  Fire-proof  school 
building. 

160-162  West  74th  Street. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Miss  MARY  E.  MERINGTON,  1 p • 

Miss  RUTH  MERINGTON,  f Principals. 

181  Lenox  Avenue,  corner  of  119th  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School 

for  Boarding  and  Day  Pupils. 

Miss  D.  E.  Merrill,  Miss  L.  A.  Bushee,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Van 
Laer,  Principals  and  Proprietors. 

30,  32,  34  East  57th  Street. 

Miss  Chisholm. 

School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Advanced,  College- Preparatory 
Classes.  Kindergarten.  Resident  Pupils.  15  East  65th  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets. 

“An  Ideal  School  ” for  boys  is 

Bedford  Academy.  57-67  New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
George  Roijkmann,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Berlin -Harvard),  Prin. 

Mary  B.  Whiton,  A.B.,  and  Lois  A.  Bangs. 

ACADEMIC  CLASSES  FOR  GIRLS.  English  andClassi- 
cal  School.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Welles- 
ley. Primary  Department.  Resident  pupils.  43  \V.  47th  St. 

The  Misses  Wreaks'  Graded  School  for  Girls. 

College-  Preparatory.  Special  students.  Kindergarten  under 
Mrs.  F.  Schwedlek  Barnes.  21  East  74th  St. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Thoroughly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Certificate 
admits  to  Colleges  for  Women.  Elective  Courses  for  advanced 
pupils  and  post-graduates.  Special  arrangements  for  those 
desiring  the  advantages  of  New  Y'ork  Cit^r.  Concerts,  Lect- 
ures, Art  Galleries,  etc.  Half-hour  from  New  York. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  KOUES,  Principal. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Willey. 

Many  years  at  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed’s  School. 

Home  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Music,  Art,  Languages. 
Private  Classes.  135  West  70th  Street,  Central  Park. 

St.  Agnes  School. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Doane.  27th  year. 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Boyd,  Principal.  Albany. 

School  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Church. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  secondary, 
collegiate  departments.  Summer  School,  June  1. 

Address  Sister  in  Charge,  6 and  8 East  53d  Street. 

Albany  Female  Academy. 

Location  admirable;  buildings  spacious,  sunny,  airy.  Pre- 
pares for  Smith.  Wellesley, Vassar.  Certificate  enters  at  Wel- 
lesley. Home  life  refined,  healthful,  Christian.  $425  pays  for 
board  and  regular  tuition. 

Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal.  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Learned,. 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Trustees.  Albany. 

St.  Mary’s  School  episcopal). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Collegiate,  Preparatory, 
Primary.  Preparation  for  College.  Special  Courses. 

Address  the  Sister  Superior,  6 and  8 East  46th  Street. 

Wells  College, 

for  the  higher  education  of  young  women.  The  catalogue 
gives  full  information  about  entrance  requirements,  courses  of 
study,  scholarships,  expenses,  etc.,  and  will  bo  mailed  upon 
application  to 

william  E.  Waters,  Ph.D.,  President.  Aurora. 

The  Ruel  School. 

llth  year.  Primary,  Secondary,  Junior,  Senior,  and  College- 
Preparatory  departments.  Full  courses  in  English,  French, 
and  German.  PRIMARY",  DRAWING,  and  TONIC  SOL 
FA  Classes,  each  in  charge  of  a competent  SPECIALIST. 
Mademoiselle  Ruel.  26  East  56th  Street. 

Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy 

On  beautiful  Cayuga  Lake.  New  management  under  an  ex - 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  New  faculty  of  specialists.  Strict 
military  discipline.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  for  both  V.  S. 
military  academies.  Location  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness. 
Building  lately  fitted  with  modern  steam  - heating  plant,  sanitary 
plumbing,  and  other  improvements.  99th  academic  year  opens 
Sept.  15,1897.  Terms  $400  per  year.  For  catalogue,  etc. .address 
Col.  v asa  E.  Stolbrand,  Superintendent,  Aurora. 

St.  Austin's  School  (Military). 

Terms,  $600.  For  prospectus, address  Rev.G.E.QuAii.K,M.A.r 
Head  Master.  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

Miss  M.  E.  Rayson,  B.A. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Small  Classes.  College 
Preparation.  Special  students  admitted.  176  West  75th  St. 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music 

of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  Residence  de- 
partment. 

Dudley  Buck.  Pres.;  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Principal 
Piano  Dept. ; H.  W.  Greene,  Principal  Vocal  Dept.  Regular 
Course,  $200.  19  and  21  E.  14th  St. 

Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page. 
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Granger  Place  School 

FOR  CURLS 

CANANPAIOUA,  NEW  YORK, 

Kf  fir  ,y»4'  .teuicfcd 

family  mansion  with  modern 
Table  t 

eUepllon  #£>’«*»  t*V  ev>llrx«?  urbiutf^liim  »y  Ohteve 
brfcfl  instruct#?*.  Certificate  aoroii-  w leading  col 
l*gc*  without  fximhiHt km.  Academic  course  with 
diploma,  Strong  mu*f?  '*"»)( wttAS-iuYXi 

Lectwm?.  Fifty  minute*  frum  Kochc^t^r.  . * 

ycAr.  ti*ic  and  art.tSce  emijr  t xi ra*.  TwXit*  f 5 > * worn) 

year  bearing  '.Sept.  22.  • 

Fnd  ors-cd  by  Augustus  It  $trRngt  D,Dt;  Pitwi4# 
Rochester  TU«^U>gic*(  >*witV4r,t\  und  3<\ me*  XV 
Smith;  Syiprirm«r  COuryOimamtaljjuH. 

SAMUEL  COLE  FAIRLEY,  A,B-  (Amherttl. 

PrfiKJjMt,  ,■’••• 


oratsiH'R  **t  ack  sc  hool.. 


Emm  Willard  School 

iiMkiiiMmd 


l*yn&on  Hal)  School  for  Girls 

■80th  year.  Academic  and  College*  P 

•isAMl  KL  \V.  IJuok,  ' 


P»?tV.ti^K.eyyu: 


Rivervtew  Academy. 

6«-*i  v'yanr,  ^Tepatt’AS-.timrtHifcrliiy  f*»r  Cnlham.  il»c  iio\Cp»- 
Aoadewhs*.  tindl  .hushi*jX>.  UV  S.  Army*  olfieer  detailed 
at.  Iti  virrcU-v.  b\  SrrrXtnrv  v*»  .W ar , 

J-a*£v*t  tt &4iu>  iu  A. kriKsrpnk 

r.u  .1 


Afltw  Mw-4W?  Khox,  Principal 


Miss*  Bennett  s Sumtner  Classes 

Fir  pupils,  who  \vi*jh  tor  cwJiege  f all  dtcaaninatf ohv 

nr  to  advance.  in  iii<  >»Unty  of  tut,  mnsiCv  litexatum  M* tbry,. 
laitmfctkcHiilHd tnatVtfe>hrrtlcs..  ItevXs*  -of  •fundy  adapted  th'lbr* 
PjVfCH  nf  v^ck:  Advjfuced  phfciis  In  tmutfe  way  study 

ur.itrr  tbt*  direction  oi  i*mf . J . tV.  UUh>f  WriWcfy  * * . - t - 
PttrkcT  l*i up1,  »s  lu-nulM’ u)l>  sku4f«*i  *»i«  Ubj^hiil  VMy\  and 
Hw  oi  1,-jfli  mijur.tuiu  and  svusluorv  'IVn*.  . ■•  • 

1 tinr  J f»  to  Scptcinhirr  11V  • bHT.  sinmi/1 

he  Mix*  A1V*  hfrAjiMo  BrA/ytirr  and  t'x^LA'voH  \V ^ rjg «» 

(lui  si.  S*~i*  Xttvk, 

■■'•  ■■tVvilk.ajf 


St  John’s  School.  - ; ' 

Nou'oWt  •.«•!!...,(  h r ni^rohtiijtj  t?r  >iuHy  bpttins  3 am*  21. 

\>.>;t  ?••  •*••»»•-,;  t*  fir.  byi;hc-  Scptrcn bur  JU-  \{u»H*  h, 

JW  »c  \ is. 

MaMIA'S,  . 


Mount  Fieosarifc  Military  Academy 

JObitsCh  ft  Cbii.id'J  S,  tXv\<Ht-ON 

U MMIiKi{:»!.K, 

••*Tnt  r*<  I \'l  nsu-.y  S| S'u 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

^!2d  V4»ti  VArudrmVv  Ad v»ncc«fj  and  Wf'r^r-o.fry 

:!>fjjU»in:i  j,*i\cfi  iu  frc'IW  L cn;titH(.o ‘itlinis  - ir-  \ 

a*id  IV Vtl«wkyv  ^rLcial  \iv  ftiui  KitlrriWi' 

i i!ir  '«m!  ;)  halt  boms,  imm  Str’W  Vrok.  Nlkiu.  n ... 


Mrsc  Piatt's  SchoqT  for  Girls. 

Tin-  Nfj »i.nd  -yo.u  Tmu\,*iay.vS( 


Houghtoa  Snminafy 

(v"'  foi\pit  wvHh?b.  pTQtPiv*  tif-5-t  iHftiruvtioa 

jnfi-sjv;,  ^IsMiiiions  o*re-J  1 *-.»«•  ui.unR'fi, 

fi*g*vN  flrtlnijt  on  ckrttiicatb.  '&i¥b  ye.u,v. 

A. XV  15t.N>-nh.  •»  . V.M.,  1‘rmvbiki. 


la.  lap® 

. U?sX)f  Iti 


M isi'.’©e  Stjhbol;  'for  .Gif Js. 


1 »tvrb  s'CT*tKin)Vr  . An  1 ti  so)  vvUh  the 

moat  Htf.srcalilr  SclWf  ffyitihicsi  AiO  miles  from  New  VV'^rk. 
Ue!>iiy  to  < UAHi!k^  p^uLkC  >\'AkVl*M,  vie.,  A V to  thii 
i^ivcij-albV  Miss  Wav  Is  UfejiffJP fT^  Nj ^ VV4r  anok  W . JU^S, 


ujyrdis 


Mrs  flaxen  s Suburban  School  for  Girl$. 

(i^'wfVr  a o<3  Nnri In  i '4t  GrttVif  ry 

vuy,  kirvsicai  tfi£inlnp*  >1  Xj.H>ciaUy..  Uaufy  inXo  V^,, 
X f onse vlfcry.  H(dur'»tioh3ii  trlt^  tv  AM  *'•  X>4'Uotint^ 

^IdfveuftlV:  itiiU  honf:  frcifh  X?fw  Vnft  v 


I n s* s",  Sr^i  al  \ 

liome  unde?  j 


Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys, 

'•  ••  f fedthy  i6c4tk’«  •ht.'fiw*.  i o^tdljUisoilhc  XXU^klUr^foujii^t'uiv. 
. TliUOthi^  GtfneVnX  T W Oijik'  or  t Htrytion  f or  C/^lKkr*.* . 
Vf&ip. M.trzhi&t&rM.i  Principal. ' 

KiHGSTd.y-nfs 


M oyToo H K .>  r,x jX, 


Collpgtate  UisUtute  for  Youn^  Women 

ami  i I'Niahll.^h.'Ki  1^6V.  f Of  iUo'Ara.toJ. C al^loi^.-Ait' 

• • j . In,  i t>re«*Hj?»ni> 


Tlie  Lady  jane  Grey  School. 

]&frx«  jfiyd*>  nH.if  ifkhQtti(rrs‘  H<u»e  School  lor  Girls. 
ami  retmlbr  ^orttyey.  - Vtfv&tw  for 
tr.'fv'X  Aihtrwi 

'.  ■!Mmk Itv/iR.  Iti^rtrbvVmi^i 


Col  Wright  s Military  Academy 

! ••  ! •!X"»ii(r,  «•*«'< r ».*.  = 

X . X.  yVfcnnir,  A.6I.,  fVinci^.ol- 


Pill-.KSKIL.O: 


’Misa  C.  E.  Mason's  School  for  Girls.  ;‘xy\^? 

iCfIK  C^SFLiEi.  J*]05,tT}itrt3  ch-cuUrti. 

• 1W.H  ft^-Td  i H 


lye  seminary. 

.ft^r  jwinictU.irji,  adilinfes^' 
Mr*.  S.  J.  LiF»i,  . 


V, V'>y  ;•'  ; 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School. 

A Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  Misses  Gilman, 
Principals.  324  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 

Miss  Chamberlayne’s 

School  for  Girls. 

253  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

Established  in  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway. 
Eighth  year  began  September  29.  Address 
Amy  Morris  Homans,  Director. 

9 Appleton  Street,  Boston. 


Posse  Gymnasium. 

A normal  school  of  gymnastics.  Summer  session  during 
July,  1897.  Ninth  year  begins  Sept.  15.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Baroness  Ross  Posse. 

23  Irvington  Street,  Boston. 


The  secret  of  Thomas  Arnold's  influence  otter  his 
pupils  was  personal  contact . Boys  want  sympathy , 
and  they  cannot  be  permanently  influenced  till  they 
feel  they  have  it. 


Lakewood 


AMONG  THE  PINES. 
Thorough  and  Attractive. 

T T ^ f Aim : The  development  of  moral, 

inte^ectua^»  and  physical  man- 
A hood.  Prepares  for  College,  Sci- 

4 4 entific  Schools,  or  Business.  $6oo. 

School 


Mrs.  Alexander  H.  McGuffey 

will  take  under  her  care  and  chaperonage,  in  Boston,  next  Oct.,  I 
a limited  number  of  young  ladies  who  desire  the  advantages 
which  that  city  affords.  Refers  to  Hon.  Geo.  Hoadly,  N.  Y.,  i 
and  Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  D.D.,  Boston.  Applications  made 
until  June  to  Southern  Avenue,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Miss  Frances  V.  Emerson’s 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

18  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 


Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

Two  miles  from  Wellesley,  17  miles  from  Boston.  Cer- 
tificate admits  to  Wellesley  and  other  Colleges. 


Miss  Charlotte  1I.Conant,Iw  , , 

Miss  Florence  Bigelow,  J Principals. 


Natick. 


Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

The  Elms.”  Miss  Porter,  Principal.  Certificate  admits 
Y’assar,  Wellesley,  Smith.  Classical,  English,  Special 


to 

Courses. 


Springfield. 


The  Cambridge  School. 

A select  school  for  girls.  Comforts  of  home.  Mr.  Arthur 


Gilman  is  the  Director. 


Cambridge. 


Powder  Point  School 

for  Boys.  Elementary  and  advanced  Classes.  Individual 
teaching.  Scholarships. 

F.  B.  Knapp,  S.B.  Duxbury. 


Wheaton  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Literary,  Scientific,  Classical. 
Pupils  also  fitted  for  advanced  courses  in  leading  Colleges. 
Excellent  advantages  in  Art  and  Music.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  Gymnasium,  Bowling  Alley.  Out- 
door sports,  careful  physical  training.  Perfect  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. Best  home  influences.  Beautifully  situated, 
28  miles  from  Boston. 

Spring  term  of  62d  year  begins  Apr.  8, 1897.  For  illustrated 
prospectus,  address  Miss  A.  E.  Stanton,  Prln.  Norton. 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

We  aim  to  continue  through  the  years  spent  at  school  the 
influence  of  refined  Christian  association  and  oversight,  and 
to  make  the  “atmosphere  of  culture”  conducive  to  the  train- 
ing of  girls  for  their  distinctive  duties  in  home  life. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

C.  C.  Bragdon,  Principal. 

Auburndale. 


Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

A thorough  education  with  good  home  influence. 

Established  1869.  Illustrated  circular. 

Miss  Ida  F.  Foster,  IpHnHnaU 
Miss  Caroline  R.  Clark,  JFrincipals' 

Greenfield.  I 


Dwight  School  for  Girls.  . 

8th  year.  Preparation  for  College. 

Special  Courses. 

Principals:  Miss  Creighton,  Miss  Farrar. 

Englewood. 


Miss  Townsend’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College- Preparatory  Departments.  Special 
Courses.  54  Park  Place,  Newark. 


Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Capt.  T.  D.  Landon, 
Com'd't.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  Principal.  Bordentown. 


Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 

Founded  1766. 

Eliot  R.  Payson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 

New  Brunswick. 


Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Estate  of  Chancellor  Kent.  Special  attention  to  College 
Preparation.  Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  (formerly  of 
Wellesley  College).  Principal.  President  of  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Hamilton  w.  Mabie,  L.H.D. 

Summit  (near  New  York). 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago  Musical  College. 

31st  Year.  Music  and  Dramatic  Art.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 
Dr.  F.  Ziegfeld,  Pres.  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago. 

Kenilworth  Hall. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Fifteen  miles  from 
Chicago,  on  the  North  Shore. 

Graduating  and  College- Preparatory  Courses. 

Mrs.  Mary  Keyes  Babcock. 

Kenilworth. 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys. 

An  ideal  Home  School  near  Chicago.  48th  year. 

Noble  Hill,  Principal.  Woodstock. 


Rockford  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  September  15. 1897.  Classical 
and  Scientific  Courses.  Specially  organized  departments  of 
Music  and  Art.  Well-equipped  Library  and  Laboratories, 
fine  Gymnasium.  Resident  Physician.  Memorial  llall  ena- 
bles students  to  reduce  expense.  For  catalogues,  address 
President  Rockford  College,  Lock  Box  3, 

Rockford. 


We  will  insert  your  advertisement 

in  a space  of  this  size  at  the  following  rates:  one  time,  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents;  three  times,  six  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  each  insertion;  twelve  times,  five  dollars  and  sixty- 
three  cents  each  insertion. 

Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Thorough  French  and  English  Home  School 

for  21  Girls.  Send  for  circular. 

Mine.  H.  Clerc,  4313-15  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Mrs.  Comegys's  and  Miss  Bell’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  re-opened  October  1. 
Students  prepared  for  College. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 


Walnut  Lane  School  and  Wellesley  Preparatory. 

Re*  opened  September  23.  Prepares  for  all  Colleges. 
Academic  and  Special  Courses. 

Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Principal. 

Miss  Sara  Louise  Tracy,  Associate. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Miss  Anable’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls.  Established  in  1848.  Circular  on  application. 

1350  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women. 

(Founded  1749.) 

For  Circulars  address  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.  Bethlehem. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Opened  September  30.  Established  in  1850.  Twenty  min- 
utes from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  For  cir- 
cular, apply  to  Principals, 

Frances  E.  Bennett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman, 

Ogontz  School  P.  O. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College. 

Courses  with  Degrees : Civil  Engineering  (C.E.).  Chemistry 
(B.S.),and  Arts  (A. B.).  Also  thorough  preparatory  instruction. 
Charles  E.  Hyatt,  President.  Chester. 


North  Wales  Academy  and  School  of  Business. 

30th  year.  Graduates  take  the  highest  honors  in  college. 
The  ELLIS  SYSTEM  of  Practical  Business. 

S.  U.  Brunner.  P.  O.  Box  41,  North  Wales. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Chartered  Dec.,  1869.  Thorough  Classical  and  Literary 
courses.  Music  and  Art  Departments.  City  advantages  with 
the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  country. 

Miss  R.  J.  Devore,  Pres.  Fifth  Ave.,  E.  E.,  Pittsburg. 


Cheltenham  Military  Academy, 

on  the  summit  of  the  Chelten  Hills,  near  Philad'a;  70  cadets, 
10  resident  instructors;  30  graduates  now  in  leading  colleges 
and  scientific  schools.  27th  year  begins  September  22. 

$600  per  year;  no  rxtras. 

John  C.  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Principal.  Ogontz. 


Bishopthorpe.  Home  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory;  French  and  English  Courses,  Music, 
Art.  Accessible  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Re-opens  September  22, 1897.  30th  year. 

Miss  Alberta  Oakley,  Bachelor  of  Letters,  Principal. 

South  Bethlehem. 


KENTUCKY. 


Beaumont  College. 

Perhaps  “ One  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  Girls'  Schools  of 
the  South;”  in  some  departments  the  peer  of  any  in  either  sec- 
tion. Director  in  our  Conservatory  of  Music,  J.  H.  Norman, 
Mus.  Doct.,  Oxon.,  trained  by  Sir  John  Goss,  W.  T.  Best, 
Rubinstein,  and  Charles  Halle.  Beautiful  home.  Prepares 
for  the  best  American  and  German  universities.  Inexpensive. 

Th.  Smith,  A.M.,  Pres.  (Alumnus  of  University  of  Va). 

Harrodsburg. 


CONNECTICUT. 


“ Miss  Aiken’s  ” School  for  Girls. 

General  education  or  preparation  for  college  ; large  grounds 
in  healthful  situation.  Daily  drill  in  Miss  Aiken’s  method  of 
concentrated  attention  and  memory.  Only  forty- five  minutes 
from  New  York.  For  circular  and  information,  address  the 
Principal, 

(Mrs.)  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan,  A.  B. 
(Wellesley). 

Stamford. 


Miss  Low’s  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Special  students  admitted.  Pupils  enter  leading  colleges  on 
certificate.  For  circulars  and  further  particulars,  address 
Miss  Low  and  Miss  Heywood,  Principals, 

Stamfor  d. 


St.  Margaret’s  School  for  Girls. 

Excellent  college  - preparatory,  general,  music,  and  art 
courses.  Pleasant  ana  healthful  situation.  23d  year. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Hillard,  Principal. 

Waterbuky. 


Mrs.  and  Miss  Cady’s  School  for  Girls. 

Finishing  and  College-  Preparatory  courses  of  study. 

One  hour  and  a halxfrom  New  York. 

56  Hlllhouse  Avenue,  New  Haven. 


Boxwood  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sill  Griswold. 

Old  Lyme. 


Woodside  Seminary. 

City  advantages  for  culture  and  study.  Expe 
rienced  teachers. 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith,  Principal. 

Hartford. 


Ingleside — A School  for  Girls. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  5, 1897.  Post-Graduate  Course. 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Litchfield  Co. 


McLean  Seminary  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory.  English  Courses.  French,  German,. 
Art,  Music.  Rev.  J.  B.  McLean.  Simsbury 


Academy  and  Home  for  io  Boys. 

72d  year  of  Academy,  18th  of  Home.  Preparation  for  col- 
lege or  business.  Absolutely  healthful  location  and  genuine 
home,  with  refined  surroundings.  References  required. 

J.  H.  Root,  Principal. 

Greenwich. 


MINNESOTA. 


Stanley  Hall. 

Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Certificate  ad 
mits  to  Eastern  Colleges.  Two  years  of  College  work.  8th 
year  opens  Sept.  15.  Six  Scholarships  (value,  $200  each). 
Terras  $450. 

Olive  Adele  Evers,  Principal. 

Minneapolis. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Langdon’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys.  Small  number.  Individ- 
ual system.  Family  life.  Applications  for  next  year  received 
until  July  1. 

68  College  Street,  Providence. 


VIRGINIA. 


Summer  Law  Lectures. 

University  of  Virginia.  28th  Summer.  Beginning  July  1. 
1897.  Lectures  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  Address 

Dean  Summer  Law  School.  Charlottesville. 


Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  | 

Washington  College  for  Young  Ladies.  J 

fimldiny*  new,  jdeganUy  furnished,  iteaulifud  piifk  of.  icn  ' 
d*  Capitol,  Superior  home  accotamoduthmsittHl 

upj  (frrtuuiUeWf  for  .social  culture.  Larxe  aiidexperienceiii:\cul>y.  [ 
V I're&ideot.  .h  Robert  G<uh>,  Seervtaryv 

3d  oiui  T Streets,  JS.li.,  \Vas*.UVOTwX  { 

Washington  Seminary. 

For ‘Ike  higher  education  of  Kiris.  Invites  coinnarbspn  in 
course  of  Irfstrhrtion,  enro'est  work*  ciuirarlcr  a*  ru 
p\hr  and  tiu*  • .cprofort  wi  • etvltitfb  '-xtt  Ad  van*.  ; 

t»i?es  ot  SuUou.t) Capital.  kurfy  accessary.  For 

catalog-tie,  *rdd?fc*s  Mr.  anti  MsrMs  tr«  ! 5 SMALTwrioD, 

T53b-1M0  Seventeenth  St.,  \\  AaiWOTON,  D;  C. 

Wanted— 

1000  cAef&oos  to  prepare  fpr  Koreniroent  potions;  write  : 

tOsflny  lot  Uiustrated.Ciaalojru^/c^it^«U+^  i^intijjwals  UiHi  ] 
pomes  oMiuiJtltcdB  wlfij  !i^  v'e^^.suyct  sfetui.  J 

To*  N a riciNAJL  Civil  .^fekvitt  ScjirH/i-, 

3U  liust  Capitol  Street,  \VAfm.wrox, 

National  Park  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

Suburb*  of  Washimrton.  1>.  C.  Cdltegjnte  and  SvtelMry  '■ 
Courses.  CM<Rifu);*FO‘h‘dst  $75,000  buUdlops.  A-.i'Uhourd 
home.  $350  to  #COi>,  Send  Sot  lUaslro.U*d  Cnttdcftttie, 

‘It  i*u  liberal  eduaitfbu  To  live  iu  WAShingrtoa,*  H 

Was*  u;’-uvvy> 

Chevy  Chase  French  and  English  School 

iitr  Vv^miK  t-uiies.  Su burh  of  W usb  ujgb m . Trench  the  lap* . 
Ktnjtre  cd  the  houi«e.  Address  • * 

MU;*  L,  M»  UoyjJGNT, 

• :.<•>.’  > ).;•  *.  • JP,  O.  §TATJniT  VV.ASrUNGTON.  j 


OHIO.  

MT.  AU&feBN  INSTXTO^H^bHsiited 

The  H.  Thane  Miter  School  for  Girls. 

Lxnjjtiiige*  LHenitiire,  Ili story,  Musicvund  Art. 

courpijh  in  Nihd>  . l*VHjnirauon  i-p*  foreign  fravfcj.  Audres.s 
M*#,  IL  MitUK.  .Jr  • 

CINCINNATI, 

Miss  Mittleberger’s  School  for  Girls. 

}*remrt!s  fbt  uiL  CuUeites  open  to  women. 

Fall  term  begins  September  23. 

1 020  I Vuspent  Street  rC’E'RVBi^VS4iiv 


i ^ A rmrmxT  1$  valuable  in  propOrUba  Vo  its  in- 
JSlSX  Agcllbjf  dueuc-t'.  H it  oiereTy  hears  pi  vo- 
camuts  and  tells  at  f b w,»*mhl«g.  lnit  if  kls  asked  tp 
yon  about  tlioOi  VUclt  recmnmepd  u teacher  uud  roc* 
<im jnej.ds  you.  that  ;s  nmre.  vlurs  ft  « ^ A«vAtt 

c.  w.  i#  hs-rw*.  a.  t.  j^e<?piuXue«OK 

.J  IhMtTBWkm 

I in  V Mailou!*  Ui'fcroved  hy-.^t  o-:  A 

L?  L WM  Y edueacew.  ExiMfrioace^  Aui  '4*^2 

*f  cpmtmtent  Iftstroctcu  s j*  i 

1 Tolte«  tfpare  tiw«  onl>  : 

I flW  4 

Lwil W ator?,.  huHinwJh;  votk^n  - j.- 

An  Qppotttmitt  %o  L t 

a your  coni ii ion  uad  rr»r-  j 

5IT  . !*£*$.'  ^iudonto  *ntl 
Ci  I.  o i^(T>  h^re  f ' 

Seven.  of  Hocoosrx 

9 * - . Pult  irarripulan*  fr»w  ' 


at 

Home 


CANADA.  ;■ 

Hellmuth  Ladies’  College. 

A i 'try'  superior  rfkool  iti  tKoJtrah  rfpfu**,  OorHd  and 
Academic  Studies  $325  jxr  year,  t\md'iired  ru>c,Toe}u<3»»s 
the -above  wiUt  Piano,  ShiKing.  and  PainliiiK,  ^100  ker  year- 
FoUf  graduation,  id  so  elective  courses,  (.u  chute  excel  lerxt. 
bT>?  calendar,  address  , , , . 

Uifv.  k.  N.  kNousiti  M.A.,  Rrmcniai/  t oy 00 n 

Manual  Training. 

C?R&E  COURSES  for  TEACHERS,  fitting  for  both  Crtfnv 
mar  and  High  bchool  Work,  at  the  »LOYI>  l*RA IN- 
tKO  SCHOOL,  esuhWed  by  Mrs.  Qdmcy.  A.  Sbaw. 

Time  for  each  course,  October  tsl  xn  June  ; 

Addre-s  OUST  A F LARSSON,  f>rittcipeL 
30  Nortli  Benntt  St..  j* A * 

STUDY  LAW  AT  HOME. 

fdcoit^  cTpnpjt$td  o t member*  of  Chlc&tio 
flar.  Thn/cugh  Ctiurfte,  leadino  lo  tfporee. 
Froparijs  yott  f^r  edwieelon  to  the  Bar  or 
C&Wy&is*  free. 

C'jrr^pfjfi'^nw  School  of  Law. 

IEAT Eft  BtOCK^CHICWO 

l CH1CA60  CORRESPOmSE |||gam 
' COLLESE  OF  IvlUvIw 

237  COUHSELMW  B0W.BIM,  C««A-30. 

! 5“oi?22%rf?ia8oco'%%tt vm&t &&?:*** 


1*1  Bolldlo., 


Wr*HTC  FOR  tnrONMAtteM. 


BY  MAIL 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


ReePBaUons  In  Botany.  A new  Book  for  Botany  American  BaB&tte.  ;t>Vlkv.ted  from  various  peruvl. 
Cla^ci.  i?r  to--4‘uii|tenientary  Kkdtling  in  Schools, 

liv  (.  \RnbCSK  A'  C-Ri  (:VI'  Y.  fti  lilnstrati»mk  22S  I)-.  b > hr^-u1 >KD..-  LL.Lh  1 55*  pagt^..  Clwtru 

r>agc>.  f-ML  Syo.  Cloth*  $1  ;so.  For  fn>t  intro*  30  evtuv, 

dueten,  f t.  66.  T)ie  AoiventpTes  of  t/iysses;  Thk  b^ik  ^fu  V 

found  U.  cobtuiu  pgpp  ||  Hit  • uiv'd  ■fd^ing  imW; 
tixxat  iy$  fj'n&cian W V tbaiogy  tV lkioii  h»r  you m«J 
<?»>.•  By  OH  A h h i;  v i xmi  j C loiliv^o  con  t's> 


Stories  from  Eoglish  History.  Bor  Vcmug 

' v^opiipus;!^  Illustrated,  pp.  t.\.j  7^4* 

.'l^du'-SVu.'-dtotlk  ts  <x> 


A Vrttmr  of  American  Literature,  from  the  ( Tales  from  the  Odyssey,  in  tins  wp.imv  .m 

'Y»»ii>V  rif ; 'CoHon  Mitcher  iff  t)i.e  ' Prvsoni  Day.  ; rebned  the  «0  tfxv  | Kurils,  th*.  Shc«p, 

Bv-  &V6USV  LawrewcK;  13^  phges  Cloth,  30. ! Scyiirt  a mi  Od.^rvhth^.  = .»wt  0 •l.tu  uppers.  Lv 
Ct;nU  ' 0 M.  U.  .22c  pa^..  Udtlt,  301CUIH. 

t/>iY/  ^ to  W vi^W  >/  ^ V ™;pV  Ar  ^ tV.W*,.v^ 

Vohir’Cti  ri-ftti/rr.i,  iunj  fitimt. 
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THE  FIRST  TASK  OF  THE  AGE 

A Working  Epitome  of  the  World's  Literature 
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THE  FIRST  TASK  OF  THE  AGE 


reading  what  is  trivial*  a difficulty  is  pre- 
sented, every  day  increasing,  by  virtue  even 
of  our  abundance  of  books.  Even  those  who 
are  resolved  to  read  the  better  books  are  em- 
barrassed by  the  field  of  choice  practically 
boundless. 

“ The  vast  proportion  of  books  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  read.  A serious  percentage 
of  books  are  not  worth  reading  at  all.  There 
never  was  a time,  at  least  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  when  the  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing an  efficient  use  of  books  were  greater 
than  they  are  to-day,  when  the  obstacles  were 
more  real  between  readers  and  the  right 
books  to  read;  and 
that  not  by  the 
dearth  but  by  the 
plethora  of  printed 
matter. 

“So  the  ques- 
tion which  weighs 
upon  me  with  such 
really  crushing  ur- 
gency is  this:  what 
ate  the  books  that 
in  our  little  rem- 
nant of  reading 
time  it  is  most 
vital  for  us  to 
know  ? Every  book 
that  we  take  up 
without  a purpose 
is  an  opportunity 
lost  of  taking  up 
a book  with  a pur- 
pose. We  know 
that  books  differ 
in  value  as  much 
as  diamonds  differ 
from  the  sand  on 
the  sea-shore. 

u And  so,  I say 
it  most  confident- 
ly, the  first  intellect- 
ual task  of  our  age 
is  to  rightly  order 
and  make  service- 
able the  vast  realm 
of  printed  material  which  four  centuries  have 
swept  across  our  path.  To  organize  our 
knowledge,  to  systematize  our  reading,  to 
save  out  of  the  relentless  cataract  of  ink  the 
immortal  thoughts  of  the  greatest  — this  is  a 
necessity,  unless  the  productive  ingenuity  of 
man  is  to  lead  us  at  last  to  a measureless 
and  pathless  chaos/' 

Mr.  Harrison  goes  on  to  indicate  what 
would  be  the  high  value  of  some  collection, 


or  “ healthy  and  rational  syllabus  of  essen- 
tial books,”  that  would  present  “a  working 
epitome  of  what  is  best  and  most  enduring 
in  the  literature  of  the  world..**  And  the  great 
critic  adds : 

“Some  such  firm  foothold  in  the  vast  and 
increasing  torrent  of  literature  we  certainly 
must  find,  unless  all  that  is  great  in  literature 
is  to  be  borne  away  in  the  Hoods  of  books. 
With  this  we  may  avoid  an  interminable 
wandering  over  the  pathless  waste  of  waters. 
Without  it  we  may  read  everything  and  know 
nothing,  wandering  like  unclassed  spirits 
round  the  outskirts  only  of  those  Elysian 

fields  where  the 
great  dead  dwell 
/ RBtew  and  hold  high 

; /-J./  / . . converse.” 

These  forceful, 
pregnant  sentences 
, describe  in  far  bet- 

ter  vv  o r cl  s than 
i :k  could  our  own  the 

very  essence  of 
in  vM*.  the  service  which 
Mr.  Warner,  in  his 
Library,  is  doing 
the  people  of  this 
age.  We  have  al- 
ready given  our 
readers  a pretty 
thorough  view  of 
the  plan  of  the 
work,  its  scope, 
and  our  high  es- 
timate of  the  value 
of  the  performance. 
But  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  take  up 
some  of  its  char- 
acteristic features 
in  a little  more 
detail.  We  may 
for  the  moment 
pass  by  the  novel- 
ists, the  poets,  the 
historians,  the  sci- 
entific writers,  and 
fix  our  attention  for  the  moment  on  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Warners  Library  deals  with  that 
class  of  writers  to  which  Mr.  Harrison  himself 
belongs,  and  of  which  this  century  has  been 
notably  fecund — the  literature  of  criticism. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  interesting 
books  is  the  pleasure  of  reading  about  books. 
“ Next  to  the  originator  of  a good  sentence/* 
says  Emerson,  “is  the  first  quoter  of  it. 
Many  will  read  the  book  before  one  thinks  of 
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quoting  a passage.  As  soon  as  he  has  done 
this  that  line  will  be  quoted  east  and  west.” 

Now  the  literary  critic — the  critic  of  the 
right  sort,  does  just  this  thing.  He  takes  a 
book  of  which  we  wish  to  know  and  gives  us 
the  very  best  it  contains;  he  picks  out  its 
fine  passages,  and  by  so  doing  sets  them  out 
in  a bold  relief  which  they  did  not  possess  in 
the  book  itself;  he  takes  the  volume  and 
sets  it  in  its  proper  proportion — gives  us  its 
historical  relations,  and  from  his  store  of 
knowledge  and  varied  reading  delivers  to  us 
a compact  and  vital  parcel  that  probably  car- 
ries with  it  far  more  of  permanent  value  than 
we  could  have  in  any  way  gained  ourselves 
from  actual  perusal  of  the  book. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  we  might  take  up 
the  treatment  of  other  characteristic  features, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  review  of  oratory. 
It  discloses  the  amazing  range  of  this  great 
work  that  its  boundaries  should  include  the 
farthest  confines  of  literature,  and  bring  be- 
fore the  reader  those  notable  speeches  which 
in  every  epoch  have  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  making  of  history. 

The  volumes  before  us  do  not  exhaust  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  yet  even 
with  this  limitation  we  find  the  great  orations, 
together  with  the  usual  compact  biographical 
memoirs,  of  Francis  Bacon,  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  John 
Bright,  of  Phillips  Brooks,  and,  by  the  way 
of  extreme  contrast,  Aeschines,  the  Greek,  of 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

It  would  be  of  interest,  too,  did  space  per- 
mit, to  skim  through  the  long  list  of  forgot- 
ten worthies  and  neglected  men  of  genius, 
whose  resurrection  in  this  Library — it  really 
is  such  for  the  most  of  us — we  count  one  of 
the  most  valuable  achievements  of  Mr.  War- 
ner’s epochal  work.  There  is  old  Anacreon, 
who  wrote  his  “Odes”  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  Apuleius  his  “ Metamor- 
phoses ” seven  hundred  years  after.  And  so 
we  roam  down  through  the  centuries,  greeting 
by  the  way  Aesop  and  Alcaeus  and  Alcuin, 
Alfonso  the  Wise  and  Alfred  the  Great,  St. 
Augustine  and  George  Borrow,  Arbuthnot 
and  Allingham,  Aytoun  and  D’Alembert  and 
De  Alarcon,  and  what  a host  of  others! 

As  we  hastily  run  over  the  list  we  have  the 
wish  to  stop  at  almost  every  name  and  learn 
anew  what  we  may  have  once  known  but 
have  now  quite  forgotten  regarding  these 
choice  spirits,  of  whom  we  would  never  con- 
fess ourselves  entirely  ignorant,  but  of  whom 
in  reality  we  find  we  know  so  little.  A dip 
here  and  there  shows  us  the  permanency  of 


that  characteristic  which  impressed  us  so 
strongly  from  our  first  cursory  view  of  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Warner’s  Library,  name- 
ly, the  exceeding  interest  of  almost  every  line. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  Library  the 
gentle  art  of  “boiling,”  as  it  is  technically 
known  in  the  newspaper  shop,  has  been 
carried  to  such  a pitch  of  perfection  that  in 
all  the  two  thousand  pages  before  us  there  is 
hardly  a dry  or  uninteresting  or  superfluous 
paragraph.  Distillations  of  literature  are  as 
a rule  crude  and  raw  enough.  But  here  we 
have  the  process  converted  into  an  art  so  rare 
that  the  right  measure  of  the  performance 
almost  escapes  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  result 

So  to  answer  formally  the  question  we  set 
out  to  answer,  we  may  confidently  say  to  our 
readers  that  in  this  Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature  they  will  find  a real  library , 
and  not  thirty  volumes  of  dry  chips  hacked 
out  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature  with  a 
journalistic  axe.  We  know,  in  fact,  of  no 
other  work  which  meets  just  the  demand 
voiced  in  Frederick  Harrison's  scholarly  ad- 
dress, from  which  we  have  quoted,  for  “a 
working  epitome  of  what  is  best  and  most 
enduring  in  the  literature  of  the  world.” 

The  wide-spread  desire  among  all  classes  to 
possess  these  thirty  treasure  volumes  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  number  and  the  character  of 
letters  which  are  received  daily  by  Harpers 
Weekly  Club,  through  which  Mr.  Warners 
Library  is  being  distributed,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  first  edition  of  an  important  and  costly 
work  like  the  Library  is  indisputably  the 
most  valuable,  because  printed  from  the 
new,  fresh  plates,  thus  bringing  out  both 
type  and  engravings  with  noticeable  clear- 
ness and  beauty.  The  superiority  of  first 
editions  is  best  shown  by  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  publishers  to  demand  more  for  them 
than  for  those  issued  later.  But  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mr.  Warner’s  Library  have  actually 
so  reduced  the  price  of  their  most  valuable 
and  desirable  first  edition  that  just  at  present 
it  is  obtainable  for  about  half  of  the  regular 
subscription  price,  and  the  additional  privilege 
of  easy  monthly  payments  is  also  accorded. 
The  material  concessions  are  made  so  as  to 
quickly  place  a few  sets  in  each  community 
for  inspection.  But  as  only  a few  of  these 
introductory  sets  from  the  first  edition  now 
remain,  it  becomes  necessary  for  readers  who 
desire  a particularly  choice  set  of  the  work 
(and  at  about  half  price  besides)  to  write  at 
once  for  particulars  to  Harper's  Weekly 
Club,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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- f -*-  •).,  <i'  o i'  .v.  vr  Ivy  knniiian.tlrw  nil  \vith  l We  miurtmiwi't*  in  o.n:,n.;d  g .-v  , . 

* tv.  1-  ■ «r  i |)i\>pvr  ♦ » i cl  a*  A seka  c»m>kk»r  iUt-  y t t<t}>  and 

ptk  ivltk'  sfcijl  t"v  ' "/C  ' ^yy  in  Mro  nmiip>;l..tk>n  .If  r fit-*  sU’jvs  tin;  t?*pr;5M«k»  ||§^ 
Attrt.Un*  tempo  rnpuKitor,  Imf  W thipvtfry  tlv  y-£o)i>rri  vvilj  prov-VV  «n*st, 

a.ttbk ;i.ve  vupt 

v YV  id  V;>^  .y. -i  '.|v  U w' :i^cn,  n»mil>  prenMt.1  my -romp-lko 

i| : tv  fyk*  CVuni^utiU)‘ 1- 

[JK  ' ./4V  ' ; ' "Vvisf:s/;ei 


T&*  does  cot  mjtarfc  technical  skill  or  rn^si 

jitiowUdige  on  fJbe  part  of  the  perfc*nxi£x«. 
piay  Miy  pitste  erf  music 
' ever  compo^d, 

^wm)  THE  MIM  ®. 

*Wa  West  23d  Sk#il| : : 


XAH^vS't^. 


Mecliesitr^Ue, 
Prjcscf  Si^i.OO 


/Eoliaa  Oft »»j4U 
Price/  $7250.00- 


B.ifiPJili  a .«.! liAZf-Yfi  A DVRUTiSKB. 


Have  been.... 

manufactured 


The  distt n guishin  g character- 
istic of  the  Weber  Piano  is  its 

Sympathetic  Tone ; 

that  is  because  it  is  constructed 
from  the  Musicians  Standpoint. 

WAREROOMS; 

Fifth  Ave..  cor.  »6th  Street,  New- York. 

358*360  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Are  unsurpassed  in 


Tone,  Beauty,  and  Durability 


Y mir  aew  system  of  payment  ey*r*y 
family  in  tnoiiejtaU  cLrcutos^iC«  can 
' own  a fine  Piano*  Wtafoe  old  instru- 


_ fine  Piano*  ^ic' iaikrold  instm^ 

; ments  in  exciting*  ^rfchtlivfffihe  piario 

in  your  house  free  of  vxptsite*  Wri*e  for  cata- 
logue znd  full  explanations 


VOSE  & SONS  FLftJNO  COs 
174  Ttemont  Street*  ..^Boston 


UA'f&M&fi 


Thut-s  my  Washburn! 


n specialty 


If-,  you  !’0v.»  if  in  piind  to'huv  Yitl"-’  1 
Manilla " af  'Banjo.  let  tjs  s*ml' 
•viH>  -vf  “W^hburri  Bowk."  ft  tells  tf-hy 
the  best  instruments 
Apd  testimonials.  of 
over  160'  artists,  abvj  quotes  to  you  tine. 
n<?t  cash  )Wees'  at  which  Washburns , are 
sojd  c^'ervwiiete.  Atfdress  t?ep£.  Tj  Lyon 
& 20S  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


I The  Masc.ii  & Risch  VocatioB  Cck,  Ltd, 

.W  Summer  Street.  Worcester,  Man*. 


HARPERS  M.i.GA  ZTX7.  AnVURTtSM. 


SpucHiSy  Fhrks,  Knives,  etc, 

have  beeii  itn  use  and  given,  entire  satis- 
faction. This  iJi'oves  that  they  are  the 
best,  1847  oh  any  knife, 

ioik  or  spoon,  wherever  bought,;  guar- 
antees its  high  ejucdiiy . 

Meriden  Britannia  Co  mpany 

MEJUPKK  Conn 

f? if£H  Avenue  (Madison  Weal),  NTei*  York  fcTJfcy 

'‘Silver  Plaie  thal  iVears 

Sold  by  -tcttdfntg  s 


"r/ 

\ articles  ottr 
l t?atU‘-taf*rk  t&. 

I 


Farina 


ameRicon, 


It  is  the  fb^ottjt/'p?er'r!l.n^>  firsk  mashrr  at  Ooohtvr, 
Germany.  , in  >7^— otte  humtori  .an* I ;v<:a 

b Fariixar  arid ’ife 

-te  4'V.>tW^onadm^  has.-  teytfn  barxfel  do^v ft  df i us 
family  from  g«i era  turn  to  ge/ierati/.n.  S>.» 
it  become  that  its  s:jic  now  t^tenrU  \n  iho  aronicrv  *-.f 
the  earthy  ami  its  merit  hr  its  man . t!  •o-r.vat 

i mita  tint  fo . Healer*  oflW  you ; '*  ‘ Fa  virtu  f 

Farina  tlm,”  aiitumir  m Harm:  am!  almof  im  o?*,-  jfj  || 
appt-aru t jye  tint i \ y au  nrxfAy  k%i  \s;  fritfafi  t'naJiy  fr'i lit 

genuinoj  Tift  tn^tl  $k&irfd  #dst£ji  Ooh  *w  MufiM 
Farrin* c ft:v&tm*b*r  4*m  Ju II cfw  Ft  U * l: ; {yf'^yi to  'be 
Jvdit-bs  fimcgy:  add  in  rHU’oarnu'  v' slmnid  b:  exactly 
' lyWye*  Jf T eC» >f  T5  j*i  tbv.  smcdl; 


(T7DSI 


4 Perfect  Instrument 


ip.CjfcV;  rf  -ybuMfA' 


b*j t 


c~  : y : : • :; ,;  >; -> 

• ^ '•>*./  '9*r*& .’Of.  ?.<'<. 3*f^  „ -■  .’•  ■? ■'  or 

>02.  FA l UL4V  O * CO v ‘&§i*  »rW Sfe*  VW*C 

*Ast>  # utss**.#,  ,* 


nAnt'KH'S  MAGAZISB  Aarmttgm. 


MORE  LIGHT 


The  Best  Toilet  Luxury  as  a Dentifrice 
in  the  World. 

To  Cleanse  and  Whiten  the  Teeth. 

To  Remove  Tartar  from  the  Teeth, 

To  Sweeten  the  Breath  and  Preserve  the 
Teeth, 

To  Make  the  Hard  and  Healthy, 


The  lamp  of  learning  has  shown 
us  why  the  teeth  need  dally  care, 
and  revealed  the  usefulness  of 
Sozodont  for  nearly  forty  years. 


"HALL  & *UCK£L 

IfBtf  Prtprbtvrs  :f  W# PQ# 

A,  of  Sttccdcmtapi  -Sowtterm&Soa-p 

lor  ihe  posug^,  thw^c^T!t3. 


Price*  Twenty^five  Cents  a Jar. 

For  Sale  Everywhere 


Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Grippe,  Rose-CoM,  Hay-Fever, 
Throat  and  Liing  Troubles 

-“nr*  pillow-inhaler 


PROFHYUOTIC 

TOOTH  BRUSH 

always  sold  in  ;i  yMlow 


box, Is  t tic  only  tooth 
t>msh  that  cir-ans  be- 
tween The  ifettu  vv  hsis 
dcmlmeSs  is  most  nefid- 
tij,  whute  decay  Always 
begirt*.  Aik  ?rtuf  den- 
tist a 0001  it,  your  ch1*#- 
gSst:  to*  it.  By.  mail, 

■ . 

. Boiifc'cv  abietst  it — fvec. 

2Wpr^go.  _ 

Hi  PAflfe  W.y  ^lilbS. 


CAMPHORATED 

SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 

‘l  fOR  TM'e  * 

TEETH 


an  illustruJcu  50- 
Pttgie  ttnaiii  bound 
.book  QntbeX)ir?^5 
^iiira Circ  of  the 


KAHLER. 

k Send  2f. 
A tl.Onp  fo<- 
|!§l  ■.T>aint»g. 


iBB8feiS0N^W 

? mmmmMmEsm 

-«•*», ct-oa-ST^ 

Solo  makers  of  tbe^B 
celebrated  KAftidSR^ 
COnpOKT  SHOES 

. pif& 


^>28  & 930  BROABAVA^ 


ha  area's  vs  a a x/jrr  4 


ETIWANDA 


graceful  elegance 

Perfect  in  fit,  -'style.  and 

ftnieh,  and  uuararueud  Goods 

YOUR  DEALER  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU. 

CLUETT,  COON  & CO., 


' % Wmt  #t: 

. f v * ' 

pSp*  *xKitfi&kt  v»j^§tefe 

* . ■.*.•'  S’ *, , ? v 1*0$* • <%*«%.:#  >•£ 


; Sa>  : 

{Jkra&I  0&  c«fw 

Ttm^.  i>tn  r-Vr*t . va'  . v^/v 


rep.  w.  aw,  ti*^^sr-We^.' 


i§§! 

ciftWr 

i t . j,  ,r, 

w? 

or 

f a 

id 

Si 

^ggj 

aBai 

1 ■ 5 •* 
WW?4 

ba jtA  a a zjx'r  AprsnrrsBjt 


“The  Ragged  Edge 

Of  Despair 'is  Unknown  io  her 
who  Uuts  her  Money  iihI 

Her  Trust  in 


■ciiv/'Kirui  ef’ 

Stocking 

re  all  the.  same 


NO  ROUGH  SURFACE  tn  fleJnce  flic  *hoes. 

wo  tmg&E  mn%$  u. 


till  with  dirt. 

NO  U8t¥  lilTKICS- — rftt * tv l^c  *4  'e-x-ry  perfectly, 

look  m m skm  [or  the  leHf*r*  H,  & W- 

ir*  M»v  tVny  {,/  tvJt  tu-  Ur  until »<*. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yoo  we  wilt 

ilxnihu^-  bwis  an,!  vai/ttykU*  $#<■.  ':  ' 

5.  ft.  & n.  Co. , V.  Ch  0»x  W„  N.  V.  City 


•Sample  Pair,  bv  mail.  Z%\:  Stomps 

CAtACOClr.  V.*V>: 

mx  Q'EbROC:  ?%d&T(§.  fiioSle'/'Y A/V 


Brothers 


ELASTIC  ribbed 

Union  Suits 

■ife  ctmigkte  tvVider^;^ 
\cfx&ij£:  cov*r*<ig  the  :£$< 
t-f  i&0%.  lijfeir  ih 
* i j&aju  PfuUcO v .rffe  site* 
^hljn^.tjke  3 fctovKi  nui 
aud  whitest  tats- 
N}o  'be  t tons  down 
the  if*jTn\ 

W V*mn^  Pe<v* 

pj*^,  c6pVe?tfeitJ.  io 

fuj.  fm.  t>r  ^[{•  bci/»>  TtnD- 
V*£ect  *vttop  ;*hcS«£c?  wcem 

otter,  > a o r»d  rr  T*?  e^.r 

S&Tj  . ;Uj3*ks  . :• 

Hi  far  or 

ixi\&6;  * . V'v  •-  vSjh 


Ready-made  and  To  Order 
Elusive  Styles  and  Materials 


Very  Attractive  Prices 

West  23d  St**  New  York  j 

tirfrii  New  Idea  in  Priwks ! 


« TU«*TAlVi^!AK  OiU>SfH  TttfcNH. 
S§L  o uwv  iflisu  tu  trimfe*,,  tih-*  pod 

Jj  ftfiit*  cust,  until  «lr*\vr-0*  ruiit****  Of 

jj  ;ja  p/{H'-v  i ’ * { w>fvf{utirt.  f myi  «’  to  ft 

jj  coila?  tmtlon,  And  tbeliotfOta 
IDUrs  tite  tap,  i.\/su*  uo  aioixt  U»u«  ft  roc*0  bui 
fjtrirtjK,  ghtyptM  C «>.  i>  . Witt* 

£,o«mt fiuiiop diu8t.r^»j^.ei«Uu<^HVv 


*•  A*  STAt.X.itAN.  «3»W.  *9vi»e  H. , * VrtumtjiWtK 


•;ftflH'T"  Ut5f4ii'0(M*n<u4  ftR  6W  tfitiH 


THE  HUMAN  HAIR 


.'Why  ^ 

■>*fk  '.fcMt&ult 

IP,  1,1% 'Hit-  A Wh»  T ,-.. 

• P'feyj  .*f<t  trad  rSvtt  %n][ 


f*.  Mi*4t 


SILK-WAflP  ClfDORA ;!  CLOTH 

in 


Nv.  i Gfe^ni*  5f.,$fcW V«H 


Correct  livery  is.  essential 

to  a well  -appointed  house  or 

■ 

but  M?ho  h-  to  saf vtbat 


equipage; 
is  correct? 

The  lack,  of  a recognized  standard 

■ . 

is , responsible  for  'many  incongruities, 
Thb';qpes-t|^|t^  ^tn  S.o  tar.  as 

it  can  he.  in  a book  we  have  just  pub- 

. ‘ ' 

lishedv  which  is  intended  to  be,  and 

.... 

is,  auth(nitative  concerning 
livt-ry  for  male  servants. 

It  is  yours  fcw  the  asking. 


RoO.£ks>  Pf.et  & Co., 

sew.  vc'hk.  City. 


Ptenso  Tcutnlfo^i  11  ai\rKR*s. 


64 

Digitized  t Co  glc 


Original  Jimp  1 • 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ns a d VKRrtsm* 


iradv-mufk 
U jseputpe. 


VktitifnittXhte 


jv»  fd.es  e*ch  dn\  -f  the 

. ' i *?£**«•  T'0ytf£tv.oiur:.  «>( ' 

! . : ’ v ’ *■••'  1 to  tv  p i on*  • Com  t t\r{, 

' ' - ' •* - .-  if?  4v\ ef  y wa  h /fug 

g ; f.ii  ‘ ' 

(lie  up.  I\  '} u i'V  i . veil 

\,  . Vet&--  tik  '■A&ii&frt* 

\jjm ^ ^^icfcVfc. 

;!k|H|k iVVHv  :%lrnt* gi.fi >•  a r 

{S  Y : S!r:;in- 

^WSeBBmS*  "r  Ki,h  " •'*'•'•  ,on-1 

, v warm,  htUi^om*,  nnH 

!im<  kivmi’t  v.»>ijy  ftiU 
. . {ii^t-'l  J'l  a 

M-l  vi^.f  hr.l;l-,‘1»!.  ivC-V 

fwhar*  -&& 

• o^'ent^,  itU»!  is  ideal 

’ • ’ ; f .jy  ii.se  >y  hU«e-  dn^l*vg;, ; 

-ir  S;  ('?.!  ULv 

outdoor  \V*  -hr>U  hcr-pU^il  iiy:$$w { ym*  (§««];«.■ 
p^mpiuj;!  cftfitubnng  many  (roai  vrilj*> 

"known  vU»ii  tf^Vpfteris /,Us  jK>  ways 

Ken  v v * *vid  h< { cai  fie  r K u£p>.  • - ‘ />  f ',  - < \ - ^ 

Vo  gift  could  fia  mere  wdtytabfe  to  the  / y 
oc&$fi  trawdler 

FlVEfr  rA  autorMd;  >n.}  MoHmt*?  c.bc \0*i 

of  tsut  new"- And  it^fuvet) 

OtflC,  TmnAUii^,  and  $?&&**> 


Transmits  light  colorless  as  crys- 
la  l,  free  from  green  is  k or yellowish 


The  book  isfigtl  Heetpkts  GffGliiss  may  he  had 
free  from  dealers  who  aix  kmvn  to  s ell  the 
host  wares.  This  hook  tells  hmu  -Hawke  s Cut 
•Glass  is  made,  why  it  is  ft  hud  and  wherein  it 
differs  from  ordinary  cut  glass 


genuine 

ttaile-maik  label 


No  piece  is 
without  \\h&$ 


The  Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N, 


COMBINATION 

' ' _ST*0?*C  ■' 


SIMPLE 


S3  LENT  ■ f 

Perfect  Design,  Best  Materials,  Skilled 
Workmanship,  UiMsquated 
Facilities* 

This  combination  proGoot * test.  Sawing, 

on  aartb—TtW  SlS(WiC-  : : V • 

B*  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


MADE  AND  SrAH&O  M pfe  AUKE 

; 5fnt>  roft  5AMPI.L  AttD  CATALOGliE  ; 


ri^rnahfrbiT 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  AbfEJlTlSER 


H&^THFUL  because  they  arc  aercr 
undcaaiy. 

DURABLE  because  *hc  porcelain  never 
breaker  r>c»tbin£  am  crate,  ertefer 
chip  tier  peel  it 


A SVr'-fiTli,,  tc*.TiavtiA2  porcelain  moAUhM  fiftc  roe  -ytect  ;:v>3  ivoery  compartment.  T6u;  v/tutrxrsTO  tr.dfcc1? 

<>  w ewry  .cwx\£<  ^gps“%-:  4iyv  aa  yau  can  ®4iytH.V&  »**%<*  Ufcr*v  Tfife  gja^e:  you’-ru  wipe  at.  up  v#itn  3.  = agv 

life  <Rrtfcu  nboat  elUx'br  c>pa$#rg , . ‘$b*r*  tynblt  j»astniuxioa  it  so  nfeihrpi  <H*t  ike  »irt>  Ti>  4) 

(*  y ou.  woo d er  at  tt.  Th«y . *a4*»c  ti?gar  cast  of  tx  u64  ovcm  Ei  the  Vat  ttv.tT  af$i*r  srsfliigctator*  >Avaate,  The  4} 

<♦  coat  io.m-Twc  If’joLrVwf  florae  kVwaL*  Uu';  u go^  i»t»  tna&ifl'?  tfcr»nrv  cCtfrvC'Trtic^h  W*  >ave  ycu  *ht  maier  * pea  lit  by  *) 
rfe  sc-if mg  4»  WE.  p.«p*..t4*  JSfooxi'y  wo  OvRiti  .see  <me«af r*fr  i£ttr*tst&  v/cmiil  \*cQt  vfcc  fcfcxt  ot  . •*» 

{{*  kept  in  A jtooii*?-  JfciwVti'  w.e  U^et*rj  ^Ih  c/a  Oiif  MAvv  t&lf&vgm.  wtb  In  totor**  i*buw?  UcW*>  fk‘ 

{•  cUviDty  li\ty  Arc;  wett  er  <£.  *\ 


PERFUME 


•’•  • • ■’  OR  I { v 1 ,-n*»J 

'o..-  0 > >i $ 

ITStJlEiS*  ' S . Vf^j ti ifri x-tfl >'*■' jtJW?  v'(*U  'Ach^- 
•4rit0i\;,‘Rp4iiJ  ■>„  m;*f  >r  H 

gklMi&j  0C0  w i k* 

UtN* ;«»,  ljl,U(lr: tH»V  •*<«>  iX*> ; * rv <♦  ) f wV  *V>,  2k(M> 


^TjlAtk  »;.  Vf  K \'<V>.  4 0.,  MUVr-.erV 

BfiKESSO#  & FOMINS,  JN»  V#X,  ige^i 


wiMMmi 

irTfc  a 


EsiaMlsheiJ  ISJ8 


CHiCAGU 


1 CHINA 


•Hjiv^  vfffu/t^ad.  MOUSON^S 


VlOLETTE  DE  LA 


DELICATE 

LASTJNCi 


Jt  11  ?*>*»».'i>  hvK1'  < Tn&jt- 

•Hnl  luitf?1.  ^"’’■•<*-V'i':T/Vt'  •’Jiiars?’ 
•<>*vp  y CV*K'«  vy’^ .;^ic.‘;- . / A 

N < ‘V  Ac>a  \Ki-  VM;  h t&bitfi 

"t ifv uj.fy v» R»^‘  . -'•‘•’■r  " .4f  . 


I1A  RPRR 'S  MA  QA  ZfXH  A I)  VEIlTIsElL 


Bradley  & Currier  Co 

Makers  of  Mantels,  Fireplaces,  Tiling. 


REMOVAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

After  the  10th  of  May  our  Showrooms  will  be  located  at 
119  and  121  West  Twenty. Third  Street,  where  we  shall  exhibit 
such  a line  of  Mantels,  Tiling,  Fireplaces,  and  their  accessories 
as  will  be  appreciated  by  the  discriminating  purchaser. 

Attention  is  invited  to  our  fine  Interior  Cabinet  Work* 
also  Doors  and  Windows  of  Special  Design. 

119  and  121  West  Twenty-Third  Street. 


3rhdifial  fr.ort' 


3 


har rm% mm&x# 


FRENCH’S,  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 
■mr  iSop.  minis  Is  bannouhmsly  hleu&itwv  Mice  f enures  i ebieb 
c smrThd(0  of  ife  ripest  experience  demanded.  The  e racial  led 
rears  has  imntgbi 'them  lo  ibe 

essentials  ' zl 'bicb.gntu  make  ibe 


cmdappe 


alar  people 


the  mEjycJi  vmftfAUE  t 

• rz%nfaii\v£  . . 

fix  ' xile  ^osyvjv 


UfcKCfipilnii  $T!»t> 

of  .luy  > ilf 


■yyn-  die.y  Me 


A 22  Calibre 

Repeater 


{$■  z>v*l  a rrtr^rf'  tf,y.  ».H  cowrie,  tve  have- x>r>fc  tSueflj 
ihr  amUKfrmerir.  We  vtant  tile  rfda-  with  whiei 
at  *t  mark,  to  ‘Mrlaate  rttfiry,?*  etc*  But.ocua 
^tbrsdUy  we  wi»uM  like  to  try  win&;  Of  Uireet  shoot 
in« K ut  r» f ! »jPf 


LONG  RANGE 


He  do  not  want  to  boy  a w>  rifle.  ;00»ouyh  the 
expense  would  be  slight.  ttnteatKt*  of  carry  - 

tty?  Around  2 rifle*  to  wt?  r 


So  We  Buy  a 
22  Calibre  Marlfa 


f it  in  nr.e  ritlo 

yvfifoivu  {jt»^  in 

^5P  rbi'jiinyriftKh.tirr-  rrfost 
atCuritc  ^£5  «ca  fibre  j.'Hrt* 
tMP  ridge  • fiifc&e * alul  ivtj-l  do 
<ib..  - PbfxJting'ilV  200  y.H* 

■V  , T Is  Tftt?  Only  rj>w<J*»  t * 

y fffip mml*  to  rjvlvJ&tlus 
jAf  s u perior  tri^trW^K 
:y  v \Vrde  for  r*naibgt»,e,#>i 
Jk  G‘*e  full  Uixe,  i?fitxwinK  all: 
• v f rOrtr  ini  td'  itf* 


DOMINOES 


tr rv^irfe  irt  to*%a  $•*>£ 


'•  ■■-■;  i'.  rjR£;  "..; 

. Nt’-V  fl***W.  £9*0  < A' 


S 2.00 

'■  *.  .*  ' ^k(rjp\h  b&  ef 

Emjbifc  Totoctri  Co. 


| Winchester  Ammunition 

[ IS  L^EXCEUm-  A 

i >tk  Mafen  the  t%best  So3fes* 

j WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

1 New  Ha  vein.  Com* 

t V o r. * . y y*.  tv,-.  |p  imp-.-i  v .»: 
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BULL-DOG 
GARDEN  HOSE 


Has  seven  plies  of  special  closely  woven  duck, 
making  it  the  strongest  hose  on  the  market. 
Between  each  ply  of  cloth  is  a layer  of  rubber, 
so  it  is  flexible,  and  at  the  same  time  cannot 
readily  kink.  Only  the  best  quality  of  materials 
is  used,  and  the  hose  is  fully  guaranteed. 


MADE  BY 


Boston  Woven  Hose  & Rubber  Co. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS 


DENVER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND 

LONDON,  ENG. 
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HARPER'S  MAOAZTNB  ADVERTISER. 


VIM  SPECIAL 

For  Fast  Riders 

While  classed  as  a “single-tube”  tire  HAS  TWO  TUBES,  hence 
is  an  improvement  on  other  single- body  tires. 

The  following  exaggerated  diagram  illustrates  this  point. 


A — is  a seamless 

rubber  tube. 

i 

B — is  a seamless 
loose-woven 
fabric. 


C — is  another  seam- 
less rubber  tube. 

D — is  another  seam- 
less loose-woven 
fabric. 


A and  B together  make  a complete  tire ; C and  D make  a complete  tire. 
When  put  together  and  a rubber  tread  put  over  all  and  vulcanized 
into  one  body  they  make  the  VIM  SPECIAL,  the  most  perfect 
tire  made. 

{.  — There  are  two  separate  tubes  — if  one  should  become  porous  the  other  will  hold 
air,  so  a porous  Vim  Special  is  an  impossibility. 

2.  — The  plies  of  fabric  being  SEAMLESS  are  stronger  than  when  made  the  old  way. 

3.  — The  tires  are  faster  because  the  fabric  can  with  safety  be  reduced  in  weight  and 

more  rubber  used.  This  means  more  resilience. 

4.  — The  plies  of  fabric  are  separated  by  a rubber  cushion  (tube  C),  so  are  more  pliable 

and  resilient. 

THE  FASTEST  TIRE  MADE. 

5.  — It  has  great  constricting  features,  so  mends  easily* 

6* — Has  for  repair  kit,  Vlmoid,  the  plastic  plug  which  a child  can  successfully  use. 
THE  MOST  EASILY  REPAIRED  TIRE  MADE. 

7.— Has  the  “PEBBLE  TREAD"  which  Prevents  SUPPING. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 

275  Devonshire  Street,  BOSTON.  709  N.  Fourth  Street,  ST.  LOUIS. 

89  Chambers  Street,  NEW  YORK.  1730  Arapahoe  Street,  DENVER. 

102  Superior  Street,  CLEVELAND.  14  Fremont  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

205  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO.  117  Yonee  Street,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

39  S.  Second  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  i8and  19  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON,  ENG. 

See  March  luae  of  this  Magazine  for  Our  Catalogue. 
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• fV  fitw -riUpps:  | 

; v .;  ; tor  *&#,  »>  ^otfxtDni  full  .*«*?*.>  *%  I 

,,  ,y  ,A  *<l  ■iWit4$$±i+*&-  c >. 

• : . t&o*,  Md  ffrfjf n«i«*  «it  tjfc  \t>&-  ; 

*’ :?  : M»«  Id  cects  J 

$81®- ' ' M‘HJTA**V-  H ■■  I 

!,WW:  ’ cvcownN  «ff  : 

;/  -fw  THE  tfcOCKV  wjK  ; 

f ■ MdiiNTAtt0>v.  >--ala  I 

*b  Ui»:  : 

M -t 

» s - 1 ■ I'xvrV  ro-,  > -■  \ • ; 

A i\  “4-€h«-  v^a  * jgjgMgjhjl 

the  DrM  Uti  vc^e  coj  or^b.er.t.-'t  i vt • ;ttt  • , JfV.,  ,V / ^,.1 

ariny.  'ITiuJOfrCeH  w itlj  lUU<Mnhfe  £*K:t*  >,/  m f 6 V'i 

arts  1,1  T"^k  Aitd  the 

RrxJey.  '' 

Price  post pfci4,  10  cento.  • 

■ --^rv'sn  SPALDING'S  1 

ti^gPoPPiaAL  CYCLE  GiUOE  | 

^ I 897f..  P<HYp*f«l.  10  Oi*nlA  | 

■ ^hhuld  t>«  Uy  All  hD*> ■..  «#*  | 

'^iW?&jyr  Aytvclfc^  M t rahnne  jfor  -l«i»^  | 

wbiff  it^tATic^  ridluj,  i*wru?§;  f‘*“  | 

Cou^T-i.y  i-^rt  '•’  li  :- 

AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUBLISHING  CO.  I 

fci  Broad*'** , New  Voile  C*t>  J 


a a hpkh's  ha  aszTjft  a r>  rfcnrrsEn 


MPCTpBD 


$$}%! . ttfiQtt  -iviv.Vov  H»em  'inV  y<  mm 
rPn  nnsur^i.^t  ?\)3  <E « R E k TP  f*  - 
'X  YA  fl \';  d&t\ p\tj  ,yv  '% [}§£  ‘\y)  i \£  fi  wK;, 

$fetu 


: ho.o.dl?  bars  up>  ^ 


:WM%< 


NEW  YORK 
338  Broadway 

CHICAGO 


Lamps  Stamped  Never  blow  nut 

%*'■*%  ^ Never  jar  out 

M U ( A All  parte  riveted  ] 

I"**  Af»  Vav*  Burn  8 to  in  lionrs  j 

book  1m  M,  ».  Co.  on  V(b  buy.  I f not  j 

l£$ pt  by  *k»?^ro>t  dealer,  js»tfUf.  on  rcc%n'f?I  of  prteto  i*)r  ihtrj 
fUftu  ClfftO  tfljror?. 

MAIWA  HAN  BHASS  CO.,  N«w  York  *i»«f  Chicago.  j 


THROWS^ 


toHEME*  r 
%9f\Mt*r  |pp 


'lifter^  a 


Cushion  A 

Device  ff 

.is  her 


jiiP^tsss, 


jHn  tM  &rSs.” 


( A’^:i  uu!  rVle  iw  i .smereu 

'.,' ;■’: ' 1 :i  f*«  WW#'.  |,T» 

Cushion  Frame  Bicycle 

It  absorbs  vihvaHon  und  $&&&$& 

A$lc  list  mare  About  It. 


Richmond  Bicycle  Co. 


Richmond,  Ind. 


v &.  tfh*  ttjfjftt  ft 
i.  f1*  W Tf XiA, C>.  • r - 


HARPER'S  MjGAZlMf  APVSRTJSKfl 


>V»il  i»«u  k Kufi  uQuirlrv,  hill  and  <VrUe  at  %vour  u.ourmuiuL 

*oco  is  the  most  complete,  compact  vm wrk  to  be  j 
ad.  Supplied  with  our  pcvrtess  Poco  ^buirer,  and  * 
thrr  nev  ami  voief  festores*  Step  step  oak 
oes  a song  wuy  only  to  ttitd  t$t  ^ acme  '+  ia  a Paco* 

LIGHT  „*  C$tfiP*£t  .v  CtfNVF>:iErfT 

\f\  *“  lij  <»pc-r»o.; 


Sk’.;ld  7m  ljc<s~>^])Hn  WWUijflLiC 

6 Eltaaftetti  street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y 


Rochester  Camera  Co 


CAMERA 


REVERS10LE  «WINO  BACK 

R|StN<I  vNj>  SVVi\Ti  FttOftl 


O'V  t tijfeftfetrt; Fix>fcJ*F- 'k  W «j» tv  Ip ^'4 Ft** 

•)  te^***-*  • & 'tie ft * • w o.i'Jg.  ica4.  lidAEtu 

Sit-fto*  Hii&pUy  liiftlfM  tf$it 

» : • • > ■ ■ • ’ • • • • • 

V-  \i.tik-  ,dVj\i;F  »i.tv  -Vr^v,  {ppp: ; v Af  itf . . /JJv 

$tiud i >fx\ 

"X -™T  w . 4* 1 . ,j  **t ' •«  iu; 


»«.»•.  } rr»  l * ,‘u  * »j  1*1  &€«  •>*  jJUJV  - v * » * I * ' O Hi  C:vt\'- 


J & COLT  4 CO,  . 
J>?  AfRSiflU  ^F  NhIV  Vl»ri. 


& • H;  I ANTHONY  & CO; 

C i ' . > i4 's-  • • 


?4  %j&gg 

Qvt  '13 

£ a*ii4rt^w5  id 

Ota  v>ot»««c* 


Vjottnists 


Photographic 

Questions 


A 


ffoi*  Sc*viH  & Adams  Co.*  of  Ve*  Ytacl 

Hwc.  6*>  *M  S^tt***  Wh  5*«r^ 

SWlT ;\tP»tv  7y«i^r  Ehf.'.Vv^ri^.Lv 

c?H»tJr»H^t|<r'Vbt»u5'»4-vt*?htvlsC4fu  Ijlu  cr#Ur,av. 


HARPER’S*  CATALOGUE 

A *l(*NCCutl\*  I’M  ■.'■  u.t't  NU'.'f*'  MUI'-V  5-  >ViJ)  '»> 

. •.!:  - .•  ...  » . :A  *;  ./M  - ...  -'  .titi>... ':  VV>‘'5? 


■ J*.  ’j.'ci  ,'  A}'  *8/t»tKC  ^ 5 v ^ 

A>vl  . '• 

UC  iC<U  J.TMOHS;  VfW. 


■iu  rpfu'4  Xj  Gsitftt  AiirettTtsea 


Kodaks 


$5.00,  $8.00,  $10.00,  $25,00, 

NOTHING  SO  FITS  INTO  THE  PLEASURES 
OF  BICYCLING  AS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


are  especially  adapted,  to  use  awheel, 
Cartridges  and  can  therefore  be 


LOADED  IN  DAYLIGHT 


They  are  the  lightest  and  most  compact  cameras  made,  and  -with  our 
perfected  bicycle  carrying  cases,  are  entirely  out  of  the  way  yet  instantly 
available  for  "use. 

“ Bitytk  JkPrfaAs  ” is  tXr  title  of  a little  baoMet  that  tells  nil  about  them.  Free 
far  the  ftzkXng* 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


JPrfw  tor 
K$4*K~Pi<iiirc8x 
o*ia, 

■.  Circu/jr^ , - 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  MAGA7JSE  ADVERTISER. 


The  Measure  of  Progress 


Though  it  i>  JirnoiU  to  m/N-.-  iptwzrte  \<>  a new  jneth**..!.  if 
i i h ah  improvement  on  th^oWvCon>^irt$,  >>iKe  made,  cann^l  be 
turned  back,  ft  is  $$  with  Hie  Comptometer. 

DuiyaS  FuriHuu  with  tire  Comptometer  as  with  tl\e  old  svay 
;^refetsf|K  Coinptofmrter  wery  time ; in  fact,  it  is  so  much  of 
xv  improvement  <>u  the  old  w%y:'^$  adding.  niuhipivif%.  arid 
dividing,  as  to  be  .considered  i mvesstlv  by  svJru  have 
once  used  ft.  Wilt  pay  for  ft  sell  ovei  and  over  in  any  onk:e 

'2$-p4&'  pJnipt'h'l  sm  r<h 

Felt  & Tarrant  Mig»  Co., 
SZ  tti  50  lHfnvi*  Sired, 
CHICaOO, 


BRANCH  OFFICE: 

54  Franklin  Street 
New  V<»rK 


W-A.N‘0 


REWRITING 


>/JUt  <vrit)fi£.  ifye  sani^  thing; . ever  Yfitl  ov«r  vkh  tt££ 


:4itc  *fc  j^vpifU.iV: 


tv,*, , .0\,TV  It/nt  ,t‘X/v'S  jSriCB  ii  tAiftg  ti  utf 


EDISON  MIMEOGRAPH 


\mxvttd  hv  THOMAS  A.  EDISON 

«•  • V •••■  ■ • ■ i : •{  i .v  i,.„,.i  ..fivp*«M!Vf,  >Vivw  * < ri.e  . . 

AtiyJ.«v<f>  <'*i* stfttStm'V.  •*  »tn  %-  *u*t.  It  j/i.cafc,  <a*Uy  *»d  jreijJ 

ENDORSED  8Y  OVER  200,000  USERS. 

Seri U liar  cataiofrufe  aed  ^»vf*^s  *>f  wori,  ’ ;■;)  • , 

A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY.  1 52- 1 54  Lake  St.,  Chicago : 47  Nassau  S4,,  N.  Y. 

Cntal«Jicrii*?5  and  Machines  on  application  to 

THE  DAUGHERTY  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

_____  Locust  Street.  KITTANNING,  PA. 


mmmmm. 


* :-  *-  • 

cxrensr  M not  considered  positively  the  l*«l  desk  ever  c^Tcrcd  is?  so  V *-  ft 
priw.  Send  stamp  for  cotadoghe  of  tStfioe  and  l ihr^ry  FurmTurt.  i.v  ,*-i- 
tftjj  Ofece  and  Ladies’  Desks,  Rx>kQi*ej.  F,vs\  Ouirv  tiAA  ;CoKfc« 

THE  FRED  MACEY  CO.,  §*f  Grand  Rapids.  Midi. 


y/s. ti*k  Pt'fffM  nrftt** . QH$nment. 
Hntmativ  fttfw  IMS' of  OwytMj 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ANO  FULi/  tAtf  f fCUf  A<fc$  ADCWC $S 

COLUMBIA  TYWfVvEITtfc  n'f  (,  Id 

Ilf*’-"  ST.  FIFTH  4N6  1XNOH  AVE.S.  NSW  V<?» * 


A TYPEWRITER'S  CHARM. 


WiWft: 


EASY  TOUCH: A BIG  POINT, 


N«..  5.  $£&$* 


**'*  '"il,ii*i  ■•!«.• . n «••  ».< 

u -i  m ftp  *rVT 

^ l\^il4VtCi  i\f,rUi 
i«wr,u!»|y  uou  Ujilrk  V^;ji| 

* V . 1 . » » ; t ■<  * »...,:  H<1  . 

bis fe  v/'j  ir  1 pFtTci : . a •>.  r>  t*y\.<  7 * w v e,  *V» 

i'«>0.;»s,  i‘*V  '■**•!*  ■**•/*'■  ;.  * - f .» ijr;  ,\S#f.*\  *i\» 


Pi  >tf<  tftuVT^v 


Either  Sci4-T>iHic  Hr  i trM  v t r*yul  keybrvorO, 

. Ntv  J.  -$5f jritffc 


UKCLE  SAKft 


)V,\wtc; 


l4tP#uii  tafttUlltt,  JU  Sltt  lU«k 


Z?<  TYPEWRITE* 

fcfti’Sjvf’*  y&tyfapi  i*f  jr>’*r»  ii<ij|tv, 

[ n'  fU  i iW.k  ’g^srt  l flifcrwgnfr  /^tV 

1 ty  prWAiTRfxs 

’*otW  «♦«**'».  {«•<«»«. 

•ft  ’ rtf*  t\  * bOh  J S^vis  >$.♦  J’’«Lv>* 
*>■  > • l*t>i'n  «iu<i  rJVjt 

taw,  ’“aga**- 


■ t*  > » 


' Tjfpfiitsr  Empodttm. 

YmWMTEi  BE88p«STE8S, 


HAMPER'S 

XA 

Gci/m; 

A.-i  y fo*  »v  v^r? . v»x 
■ Y»> Vi.)if»}<ft:' C-  •ivji*i' 
• f#M-  ;C 

'>/V>  fv 

'•  • t'h  • 

>*<*■>'-  /^/'•V>>V<1 

tjk? 

y*J  OifVi’v  v*i»l  yrUvar 
gcj  - , bhj  9 WW  *.  :*  V tt  iM-' 

My 

iUfl't:  ■ 

foil 

Will 

e a Typewriter 

UA  Mi  OA£tSt!  y»  j»  I’ MKfTS&H 


THE  Triumph 

..of  the 


.?>v  r > 


Your  Home  Can  Be 


*A'£MtTf.{» 


■-?$  • fuMv:  'Zt&Ti  rtlY/Ttt  at*nu.‘th  <ci  arui  cft*«»rfnt  i.f  V»»U  W$U  ' *}* 

M Avrtel.*,  m\fc  f»l  ^ 

j{»  : !vHl(  H - V. ,:.r,  jf. 

UiB  .vwfi.  r t'fuu'U  t l»<?y  fc}  v;-*  b-  a $9sin f |jff 

^4  VHT*’  i'4*  tiu.m  other  kind.-.,  Ktl  «Utt  Lhvy  *!» 

• don't  riftt  v.hfen  ertmtiltfleti.  TH<Usi*  art -.-  fc? 

;M  ruinis*  ami,  t‘nrtVieTn>wr»«t  ..itny  w>**d  t*nck  &£ 

ffiyu fiU&tyi&Lii  ^«ri  thcra  v<$.  ■•v^tesid  for .^kcick  M 

:V*  conteinirt#  52  designs  oi  vatic  ms  color*.  costly#  innxi  .SS 

$."'  PhUa.  & Boston  Fac«  Brick  Go*  ;‘ -if 

i!i  tO  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  M 


Tnc  fW  tjt  < f»-*vf  jtp)» 


>, C---.7  t*ic!ntc<^  •;  •;.  '1| 

•% - **•  '•■.  * ! 3 S'/*;  * *-  ’\.  \;  ' V . :.’  ,'v  • - ,:  «• 

shows  how  y^r  house  will  actually  ^ 
look  after  it  is  painted.  This  model-  jf 
is  easily  cbaugfcd  into,  over  2d, OOP .%. 
artistic  eowhmatiofls  of"  ' ; ■ § 


Gvh  be  at  ’i 

crorb.  - 


•Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt.  of  met*  | 
Fr^i  uf  wur  agents  '//e.v  iv  Jum^- § 
(ft:  of  i m'y  f/bus£  u’it.J?.  &&%{;> i M 

mailed  free.  if 

JAMES  E.  FATTONCO*  | 

Milwaukee,  W**.,  0.‘S..-A^; .' 


ym»r 


I'ty  t<»»‘  Wf \<XVyji 

THE  f<  USSEII  CABJ^ET  C<u  1 

■462-2*6  MARKET  STREET  - CHICAGO  V. 

■90 


HARPER'S  MAfJAZr.SE  ADVERTISER . 


Toilet  Soap 


Is  the  result  of  many  years  of  Care- 
ful awd  Costly  Experimenting, 
and  is  especially  recommended  to  all 
who  have  DELICATE  SKINS,  hav- 
ing the  Soft,  Healing  Effect  of 

SWEET,  RICH  CREAM. 

In  connection  with  this  pDpp 
Soap  will  he  given  away  * 
for  a limited  time  only  a beautiful 

Transparent  , , f „„ 

* Carefully  packed 

Window  •with  each  dozen 

cakes,  of  the  soap 

Thermometer,  ^ 

Any  .druggist  or  -tfiaterf  in  Ships  voift  jstit-  if  un- 

able lo  obtain  ft  Ur  ^ny  rA?,&oT.>'c  will  <i-tfiycr  uj  -bai  express 

offtct  In  the  United  Stete*,  ^sld,  a poAo^t  nf  t&U  Jump 

tph rh teen  ‘i'afe s$\  v/ftH;  TitenfflOnncttr.  :»t;  reqerpt  ot  DO , 

SAMPLE  Cake  (full  Size)  FIFTEEN  CENTS,  POST  PAID. 

AA^l>Vbr\ix^Ati  -,\  t 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  GLASTONBURY,  CONN, 

Manufacturers  for  over  Half  a Century  of  Williams’  Celebrated  Shaving  Soaps. 


itt? 


iar  i * <fruilua-  fo 

-L  <ry  >t'  ' 


stt*  nut 


01 


Digitized  by 


Co.  gle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


J}J/lP£B.’S  GJSMXS  A t> rSRTtXZk. 


Prim  Paint 

may  do  for  c&pboa rds*  but  its  opaqur  coating 
ppcrtls  lb*  artistic  effect  ©1  shingles 

Cabot’s  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 

color  the  shingles  (in  soft,  velvety  moes-green,  bark- 
brown*  and  silver-gisay  • taoci)  without,  hiding  the 


wood-grain,  and  e3ch  shingle.  look*  ai  if  it  g 
that  color*  50  d\&g€f;ib&cf  pafe*. 

vXy&rH&ii applk-aLUvi, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sdtefcfr;,  7S  Kilby  St., 


ik-tiKw?. totow&m  ***>  .uw  *. 

. <jA***p  ****** «»  #ruv*n*  mfmf 

The  abeve  T£?*t$rfc  allies  &$  ip 
as  veering  apparcjL rnmst.  arrb/j^ili 
i?$uHe»F  or  *tahi*d 

<nk  treated  withvtji  xtgvi d &>X(\i  or  iu^oundir.^o  ;$y 
n>3  W a study  of  the  i&ui()i^( ‘ of  ^rt  r site  &&( 
of  co bn  fotVxicrictr  $&&&&*&.  And  # c 

awnted  to «cnd%>  mci>  ^ 

and  vy/^  will  anuftge  m harmony  ,v&fc;tiic<f 

surnYtmdfog*.  yV;  ’ --1  ‘ C,:'\  \ [,'i 

Full  .^rtxticttlau's; ^ mtA.bgiicv  sampk  she*  tj «&if 
let  of  shingle  %lait»*,  free  w Y Wfe;b g- 


UQltm  FAINTS*  SISNGLE  STAINS,  ETC 

ocstng*  Bt&Idmg  FdL  Sfeam  P*cMty>,  Boiler  Gayer® 
Ftrc-froof  VzitoU  Asbtstoe  Non43^dticting  isd 


EX>P|?mi?Em  BgNJ.  HA RR130H '3  COTTAGE 

' T-  ::  ■••;  -::  ^;v  ' :•*''■  JW.  TH&  nb/JB©*fil A%Xjf,  ".  - ■*.  ■ -\ 

ST5!N«»nnr>r<?.  *.  j< *wVi<  c<v,*s  sbtNmfe .&?-*•> 


S?  Marten  Law,  New -York/ 

CHtcfifo.;  Phi'teifciptsu.  tlostoii. 


H.  W.  JOHNS  MANUFACTURING  CO. f 


* WlIK’Pg  *?  IRQ? . 

Oi-Of  4»s}gn4  tiif  com pi  $Ae,  tbtr » \ »r(, 

tvfH*  C^iftc  T«  iWr.-vklrrym  .W&itjy'ji  jt. .fojtffc  CHgt  Timt 
*au.ni ilobr  pin  en »J^vv>  cVrmplelo  it v&tHfrr" 
, ¥ 1 . 1 *0  bv  ok*M.  '*<'  it  I fthittl  II  tvil  4&H  .r*  }j.y  /htf  ti. 

/■’  I bins’  .f3afb  ” Low  -C  ent  f4t»*^fU*^*T‘  Ftncc.  $t>  fts.  • 
ive  G<n;i>  wrijbtms.  tizsm  Bt,*.y«ye  > ohs* 


HAS  WELL’S  POCKET-BOOK 


dative  m -a  u;x  and  Physics:  indudiny 
•ms,  &c.:  Logarithms*  Hydr.-njlics,. 
StiMtnV- Engine,  Naval  Architeaure, 
\:..:  Limes.'  Mortars,-  Cements,  &C; 
and  Terms,  Nc.,  Nc,  By  Cha>.  ii- 
mo,  leather.,  ]x<d/eHx‘ok  fomi,  Ayavv 

Cm  skTI  atci  in^ioAtrv  d- • >.•:: v<  J o . p-MuiiC. 
v s*/btr.  1 L>  V’.>M  L'  !<.*y>  d.v,  h.iicr  r?T  Lvr •<>;«;  J,!  • 

\ f .xti:  the.  wofli  a , •nAbt<\yfvui^;  tFiCtc 

/ ■/  t jj/irt Myits  j t^Ftl  whcd . 1 jl«>uL1  fi  \ik 

J<LsUe^  vay  o;.  h c 1 ' — a %’ttet  Caf  L 

^UJC-y>TO  C ‘ ' / T ;' 


^ \^y.  ti dmrt  cf 


Published  by  HARPER  &'  BROTHERS,.. New  York 


IUIL FEU'S  M.lGAZtXK  ADVMTlXXfi. 


The  Artistic  American  House 

i*  *t mined  ttttftx 

DEXTER  BROTHERS’ 


Wm  , DEXTER  BROTHERS,  81  Broad  St.,  Bostu 

7 he  tallowing  Firm*  act  a*  our  Agents  _v-.;V 

XEif  CVi  i\xh  Rvio't iotnfe'St:,  Chicago.- ltu-  Tl«v  I-  \ M k rr  ( .ml }* Htf&  , 

f it  .LA****#  y ■ Vf*  Y04*  V«*>\  N,  V BA%9W7&>lfUOfATfo&  5<Rilit#V  x ' 

.V.vy-  :fc  A\£*.*..  PiUsbtltfi',  Pi.  llTO«rV  >L.tbf  & C<>.,  M<t 

tSmu  h & &4n  f mndw,  Cal.  v CHRrAi.tv  :i  V • 


ktffeftMiU  ill  tuttai  «r*'  1 

>:•  : ' y>  *11 


with  Liquid  Granite,  the 
best  "Floor  Finish"  nude.  Ouicfe 
drying,  tough  and  durable.  Write  for 
finished  specimens  of  wood  and  inter/' 
eating  pamphlets  telling  all  about  it 
They  will  fee  sent  you  free, 

In  finishing  or  refinishing  your 
homes,  member,  BERRY  BROTHERS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL  FINISHES  produce  the 
finest  finish  attainable  on  wood. 

If  sister  esied  drop  «* afiae.it  will  pay  you. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  un.w, 

\laritish  M-anulaoVurer^. 

NEW  Y« Tttk ."Stf  Vwri  m.  €lOSTo>. 

gmcA’sccre  *k4*y  ux&>  st*  an*  an**  ?a, 
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PARQUETRY  I Wni.G,Reid  &Co. 

third  wits!.  Flms.fiififl  Cami.  ' tJS.  3ist  SL,  New  York. 


GdjfiuM  Design* 


Aadera  tc  Price  r, 


Besl  Wt»rk 


;Wi¥ERSIJY  OF 


(C+ilGAN 


UARPEfca  v rmTrxeA. 


PETER  COOPER’S 

OLABLIFIBD 

GELATINE 


For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Russe. 

tne  is  tfce  tsioai  -<rfefttve«if «i»f  Tot*  family 
I**«  Utnc  tO  iU**oho. 

FOR  SALE  SY  ALL  GROCERS. 


«nr  ;ici^l4Pi%E'«se  -in  tile  «iQM  <‘*ivveiil4ji  for  family  ix*e<  a«  11  require*  mu r lk 

I***  Hint-  tft  tiimho. 
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BIHBgv' 


Half-tone  engravings  shown  “here 
ft^fh  time  to  time  are  merely  sug- 
f£?iiGrist  thit  they  do  hot  appeal  to 
you*  taste  does  not  signify  our  tfta- 
btljfy  to  do  so  with  Other  and  differ- 
ent styles.  Our  object  in  advertising 
is  to  solicit  correspondence  with  that 
end  in  view. 

We  aim  to  produce  the 
very:  best  and  highest 
grade  of  work  from  orig- 
inal drawings  executed 
by  draughtsmen  who  are 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in 

this  branch  of  designing,  and  at  a price  consistent  with  high-class  work. 

The  agreement  we  enter  into  with  our  customers  provides  for  the  erection  of  work 
in  cemetery  - privilege  is  freely  granted  them  to  have  any  competent,  disinterested 
person  pass  upon  the  strict  fulfilment  of  our  contract. 

Correspondents  will  greatly  aid  us  in  the  selection  of  designs,  estimating,  etc., 
by  approximating  a price  and  giving  the  location  of  cemetery. 

THE  THOMAS  GRANITE  CO., 

No.  96  Broadway,  New  York,  U«  S.  A. 
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8 -sMi'l  how  .ninth  easier  and  '^uicksV  is  Nq  $moke,  no  soot,  no  *s.lies  ar 

® no  ‘^.vtJtcriiir  ivm ; 3 rr:*u.b  oiuMs  1 1 3 v*  ii:  o,  a .sli£h%  movement  of  the  hand  extinpwti  nfc  *.  , 
S O*  course,  -Tiucn  depeods  •:.•>•  ?N-.  ^'uv>.  ari<S  ,.  oniy  on*  Gas  Stove  that  con 

p tli-  •.  *.  v/s.C  ctl:.-..  ■ -i  corvcmtsYico.  That's  jRrtj 
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VVrite  for  » c«|iv- or  v»ii  Cooking . l»y  <ias.!-  Ari  ti*^vo-*d^3te 

pamphtet  for  ppTtb^ytats  ho Obinaurs  a gjihay-hfr 
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tiem.ii.  Mich.  IH  TROIT  "TW  | WORKS.  Chicago 


“ The  wind  bloweth 

where  it  listeihW 

and  no  man  is  more  aware  of  litis  fact  than  he  " i 
depends  upon  a windmill  or  airmotor  (or  h is  cit  - 
tic  water  supply.  It  requires  hut:jiU«e  inquiry  am 
architects  and  builders  io  learn  that  tor  a cm. ; : 
ursidence  or  public  budding  or  any  kind  the  tor 
water  supply  which  is  notv  superseding  all  others  is  a 

Rider  or  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pump. 

They  are  almost  automatic,  require  no  skilled 
atXcntrdrt.  and  independent  of  -wind  or  1 
father — -safe  in  the  hand,'  of  the  ordinary  fr 
child.  Our  purchase,  of.  the  extensive:, plants  ■If 
of  the  Rider  Engine  - Go.  and  the  Dekuoater  jL 
Iron  Work-  has  greatly  -reduced  the  cost  of  Jr;: 
manufacture  ami  bdogs  these  pomps  'within  / 
beach  of  the  man  of  moderate  means,  (some-  so 
low  as  $100),  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send 


permit  st,(  n.  y 

86  Laid  St.,  Chicago. 
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DONATE  25  Per  Cent 
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$25.00  to  $ too,  00 
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THE  NEW  ROCHESTER  LAME 

If  Standard  of  ti»e  World 
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HARPER’S  CATALOGUE 
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Original  from 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER . 


“The  Nearest  Thing 
To  An  Idea 
Is  a Question” 


For  instance,  take  a business  man  who  con- 
ceives the  not  uncommon  idea  that  news- 
paper advertising  is  a good  thing;  the  next 
step  should  be  a question  as  to  how  it  can  be 
made  a good  thing  for  him*  Without  this 
question  the  idea  is  useless,  for,  as  Emerson 
said,  ideas  must  be  worked  out  by  brains  and 
hands  or  they  are  no  better  than  dreams. 

For  twenty-eight  years  we  have  been  working 
out  newspaper-advertising  ideas.  Many  ex- 
perienced brains  and  hands  are  here  to  practi- 
cally answer  the  questions  that  must  be  settled 
if  such  ideas  are  to  be  of  any  real  value.  . 

Have  you  any  newspaper-advertising  ideas  ? 
or  any  questions  ? If  so,  we  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you 


N.  W.  AYER  & SON, 

Newspaper  Advertising Magazine  Advertising 

Philadelphia. 
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HARPER'#  MAGAZTSF  A&fmfTXPn. 


Blood 


Whether  Hchioff,  hucaJa£y  Irtseititig,  mady,  trusted  r 
lumi'lt,  or  bloioby,  ^fi^iiier  ^r<»tulcj<y»,  or 

hereditary,  from  inf^jxcy  fu  j$fi<  $0p4to£  mrud  by 
warm  Atth  $$ rjocRA  jrentla  anoint- 

insrs  with  ^r  Tici  f:,^  \p$Utti1&tW,  Urn .great  akin 
rorcv  anti  triU/l  do*#*  of  Ci»ti?h*rA  ftXKULvsarr, 
gx&t£#t  of  btpfxi  purifiers  and  liiimdf  cnrO&. 


is.  fend  ^-mxKtixont  tJA*  lY>*T*i  f.»  *£t.  »'  <00***^  *cl^ 

Ty^p*.,  EiMtoti  ubT"  Curt  V*H<?  ^thwujar.*'  fn-i- 

cj»r»c  unuMirc  ?5lj#^as^Sf! 


Watkins  Glen,  N.  V 


Ciknt?i«7»>#ruir»> 
WAP*  . \v*\ 


J An  •.eaufolkhinent  for , ike  accam^cvrSfitHtr)  >3f  in>  ? 
| vfiVolst  ^hcre: : r*stt  i^tiatfeurtV  arid  lo  k 

yftprtlth  tj?oy  fe  gained  ufi dei \ *ki  lied  in eiTtual  &*f* , * 

| From;  its-  &(cmev  ;!f  ft*  Cleft  Spring  « U a i 

\ Samtsammi-.v;  It  & Curated  in  acoruniry  fern**?  lor  3 
>,  its  greai  |i*nirid,  beauty,  its.  dry.  And  equaftk  d 
|slimaTc,  its  freedom  from  nrniaria  and  bay-fcyeT,  £ 
* and  its  mi.ueral  s^nrig^j  equal  as  remc-di&J  igtints  J 
| to  *J&e  famous  springs  sot  France  and  Germany  ;.>v 
J These  are  utilised  and.  allied  af^qt  tte  most* 
/approved  methods  now 

Vitent  of  Europe.  .;■  ; 

J These  natural  advantages  ate  supplemented  ; 
J by  a complete  equipment  of  ail  modem  appliances.  * 
| for  the  treatment  of  causes  not  amenable  ta  ; 
f ordinary  medicsitai&fu  ‘/;V  ..\'.\:*\  ■,  i 


bs.i*  fcetftf  u^d^dr  ^cr  F?FTV  YEARS  by  MtbttONS 
;<*t  MOTViER^-FOR  ‘THEIR  CHILDREN 
TESrt4llNO  with  perfect  SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES 
the  £HtJL0>  SOFTENS  THE  GUMS.  ALLAYS  ALL. 
PAm,CURtf.S  WtNU  COLIC,  and  )«  the  BEST  REM, 
EOY  EOR  01ARRBCBA  Hold  by  drugffietB  in  every 
pari  of  tVi^'.' vy arid ’.  • /;. >7  . ,'v " : 
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HARPER'S  CATALOGUE 


Great  RerB5dj  f ^r 

GOUT  mA  RHEUMATISM 

:.:\  \-x*F£,  &rvrii'vjbk. 


Ot^yyj,  «•  r Sty  yx'foMV-  S* 


§HILDRE}i| 


HA tiPER'S  WAQAZtm  AprESIXSEli: 


Disintegrates,  Breaks  Down,  and  Eliminates  Stone  of  the  Kidneys  or 
Bladder,  Both  Uric  Acid  arid  Phosphatic  Formations,  Its 
Value  in  Bright's  Disease.  Gout,  etc. 


AND  REPORT  OF 


Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Consulting  Committee  of 
'.'V  ' r;  . Public  Hygiene  of  France. 

Dr.  Pouch et  in  express  terms  advises  the  use  of 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water. 

• iSq?’. 

" Tl»^  ■ «f  disintegrated  fe- ^>k6n  down 

vesical  or  renal  calculi,  ykrck , wF  the  ( ot. 

I u W i \\U  atmty*;. iiiitl  t>r*ci or  o .f 

(.’hamncrt'  1 aird^mMcht  jpjfe|j*:uk» . Mihfe  Springs, 

Virginia,  V % X.  They  were  different 

patfents  after  the  use  of  the  mineral  water  of  Buffalo 
Liihia  Spdng  No.  a for  a variable  time, 

I advise  here  f rom  the  experience  of  lector  Laird 
mineral  water,  which  has  had  with  him 
a happy  Influence  on  the  disintegration  of  the  calculi 
and  their  elimination-  It  is  to  demonstrate  this  that 
he  ha$  requested  me  in  make  tills  analysis, 

“ The  o 'ikd  i« mis  of  ..the  disintegrated  calculi 
in  my  ex*minaU<m  v.tfe  e)g) li  iu  number  A fragment  .;£ 
each  diUecHon  h<i*  fen  rrjfmxluttd  by  'prlyofographs,  vfeti 
vlesigrtaled  hy  I he  SAiue  letters  of  the  alphabet  .is  the  3: nub  ms 
fki^zniitcNd  m tMaui  1.  here  f*.»i!uv  hig 
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.tir/fufe*j3  feafevV—tW'  <be  ' SfeWi. • ffer ' tfe 
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e»j»all  • W-V  ;v?  -"  ‘ , • '*  bVV'  ^ ' V; 

(0.-1  t>.  < '•  b"  ptmyttjrji  zo  mwMHts } 
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YesteiM  calculus  reduced  to  drystaUirte  powder, 

gnimi jar.  of  *x  '"^nr,  miter.  fniiMe  Cliemii^V 

(^n^iqwp Ph^pViiifjL  oi  vet ifoonfa  aikI.  nmgn^ia-~f>V  tW 
'grtlj* \tx  [an;  cAf&gditff  <>i  lime— small  qaamnt  ; pxaiate  of 


itai  «*>up<witi«h-,  O^laier/ Lhtie— 0t-  nearly  the ,«Me  Jiart 

\$ips&y  a. .<tA'mtJEi.  ropf  nrv 

j>priiprt  of  ivfott  maftcil  for  ix<k  of  .spate.  1 

According  to  distinguished  Medical  authority  Uric 
Acid  Poisoning  shows  itself  m Gout,  Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia,  Stowe  of  the  Kidney's  and  Bladder, 
Bright’s  disease  of  the  Kidneys*  Herpetiform  Neu- 
ralgic Affections,  Nervous  Prostratiotw  NefytJus  irri- 
tability, Nervous  Asthma.  Nervous  Headache,  cases  of 
Mental  Depression,  and  in  certain  forms  of  Dyspepsia 
and  Eczema. 

BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WAXES  dissolves  and 

washes  out  of  the  system  Uric  Add  deposit,  and  Is 
Nature's  own  specific  for  these  and  all  troubles  of 
Uric  Acid  origin. 


•itC.Ku.us  «•  lv*  f0.n7riiiL-d  f .fometer*.) 


Taken  as  a common  beverage  or  table  water  it 
acts  as  a preventive  of  Uric  Acid  deposit  and  of  the 
distressing  maladies  caused  by  such  deposit. 


is  Jxn\^Yt:  by;  Gb.-cers  and  llru§p*;ts  jgijnt.rflilly.  F'rojibtfTV 
»pplt*./Jifvtv 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  SPRINGS,  VA 


rfAiil'BRS  ktHAZiy*'  ADVERTISER. 


Skin  Diseases,  % Impure  Blood, 

Weak  Kidneys 
Rheumatism, 
Gout, 

Vesical  and 
Renal  Stones 

are  quickly  relieved  and 
absolutely  cured  by 

SULPHUME-SPECm 

Price  §2.00,  express lirtpstld 
StJLPHUME  -SO* 

u m m m onk  a a s a a a MV  -only  eoevp  in  thfc  woruimadt-  ^ ith 
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There  Should  be  no  Waiting  to  be  Blind. 

The  Absorption  Treatment  a heaven-sent  Blessing  to  Those  Upon  Whom 

Blindness  is  Approaching ; 


The  Rev.  S.  M.  Haskins,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St. 'Marks,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.f  writes ; — 1 be 
first  Sunday  after  I aawc  home  I read  the  Gospel  from  the  Chancel,  then  1 called  the  alien 
ti©«  «jt  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the:  first  time 

they  had  heard  me  read  it  for  three  months,  and  I assured 
them  that  .1  fell  truly  thankful  we  had  Such  an  institution  as 
yours  jr>  il*is  country.  It  was  .already  Calling  down  the 
hleiisirigs  nf  thousands  upon  your  head;  I hoped  that 
e.veryone  af’flicred  n'ith  diseased  eyes  would  visit  your  Insti- 
tution. Vi  enjoyed  my  stay  at  the  Sanitarium.  Everything 
■is  done  fot  cornfott  ,rhd  pleasure.’1  _ . ' '• 

The  Rev.  B.  N.  Palmer,  I.)  IT  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
writes  An  mve^tigator  reghrrilng  the  above  treatment  r 
*4  Almost  by  every  inaU  I receive  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  my 
experience  of  pi  riiy  eyes.  His  theory  is 

rational,  based,  upon  the:  stlf-testofSng  power  of  nature  her- 
self. Medicine  cures  only  by  rousing  a peccant  organ  to 
the  performance  of  n;s  duty,  when  disease  is  thrown  nil  and 
the  patient  reeo^rs,  be  thinks,  should  form  no 

exception.  His  aim.  therefore.  Is  hi  stimulate  the.  rve.  pro- 
mote it.v  3ecreti.ons  esnd  increase  the  circulatiOD  tliUs  revital- 
ising the  eye  and  enabling  jt  to.  fulfil  its  functions,  it  throws 
oft  all  the  troubles  and  repairs  its  dwh  waste.  His  method 
is  simple,  safe,  in  no  way  unpleasant,  without  disfigure- 
mefttiTT;-V;~vT  . .- 

The  Cause  of  Impaired  Vision.  . . 

'■'.Ti'T-  * * and  Diseased  Byes  Explained. 

Pamphlet  Free  Explaining  Treatment  at  home  and  at 
The  Semis  Eye  Sanitarium,  Glens  Fails,  N.  V- 
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A.  &.  Com/ft  vf  ffa State  of  New  fork, 

and  a rodent  of  Sfcns  Fu/ts.  writes 

M > ,,/>•  Tl>e  history  of  this  insti- 
tution a till  >it*  jidVanve  by  irnirvek**.^ 


sxwtN  nujLDixw;  '•v.,..n  rW,a-n„  na  mw  Ki  e s.%m-  ability  m bid,  field  of  labor  >,nd  hoi, 
*iac“  * rax.  uiaanw  mt mtm  w *m**-  •.  derf«t  energy  have  brought  about  the 

familiar,  not  only  to  residents;  of  Clefts  Fails,  but.- tn  hundreds,  perhaps  taeuer  thdu- 

May.  the  work' 


which  i^ljjenefitiag.aH.ftf-hSi;  pphtiphe,  as$t  God  speed  iufth 
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Vigorous  Health 
From  tile  Air,  by  the 


Use  of  the  Oxydonor 

Any.  inleiltgcm  child  c:n  by  sdMreub 
men.twifh  the  O^VDONOfi  eisiiy,  quick- 
ly. cert Yinly,  ami  Withcml;  cost  .m  aVedicme. 
during  >.io.-p.  obtain  the  most  vigorous 


'Trtitit  MJtJc  Kcyisur-  • l.tfS  US  Simple  «iS  breathing. 

The  above  iUusinition  shows  (arm  nod  manner  m applying  this  lifer-saving,  simple 
instrument.-.  H ut-nerufes  a strong;  affinity  fes  OXYGhNhn  the  human  body,  which 
causes  the  Oxygen  of;- the  *»'»  to  he  r.ipidiv  absorbed.  Rapid  absorption  of  Oxygen 
proves.  sell-suilTicient  to  produce  all  above  .results, 


A;  million  n.nd  j half  of  t)w  most  ifitdiigeni  of  a!)  classes  of  educated  persons  in  all 
countries  now  deptmd  on  fh^  OXYDONOR  exclusively  for  health  under  all  circum- 
stances,' and  would  have  no  other  means.  Each  OXYDONOR.  is  guar,  in  teed,  in  the 
sum  of  i.-ut  thousaiHi  dc.-iiais,  to  be  capable  of  causing  the  cure  of  any  disease  at  any 
reasonable  stage- irt.  the  manner  above  stated..  Book  of  particulars,  and  a book  nt  Gfnk- 
fttf $/paf  trftoin  ifsers' of  the  OXYDGjfNOR,  and  price-list*  sent  ftpe  to  iny  address. 

Tifc- . Vtfev , J “ J hhvfc  US^d  O&y<l0nOt  ‘ Victory  past  SflrtA  #dfft  tt»& 

r -f  ibirSritpH^'ftU’Fs  Rite  fhxji  ur9$i  .vtlyt^-rr  cr?^c)»UVv'  YttyipTuy  as*?  l«te  bli(t«Ui&iU.  *U  Apy  mdafftfcf 

,tvA»  oef  tr(r/* 

DR.  H.  SANCHE  & CO., 

261  F*fth  Av^i  York  Cicy.  61  Fifth  St.,  air,  toj  (kfroit,  Mich. 
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*f  gre&tly  prefer  tbe  | 
Electropoise  to  any  | 
anti  ail  agencies  for  | 
the  cure  of  the  sick  I 
of  which ! ha  ve  any  I 
knowledge."  | 

G COUEGROVE,  f\.  D.,  I 
Holland,  N.  V.  & 
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An  Institution  for  the 
Scientific  Treatment  of 


CANCER 


CURES  WITHOUT  MEDICINE 


Tumors,  and  all  forms  of 
Malignant  Growths* 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 

W>  have  iiGver  failed  la  effei-t  a.  pcVrnantiH  VUYtb 
v here  we  have  had  a reasanaj/je  0]fphrtytvdiy  h*r 
tivat mYtil  . - _ -y  ✓ /-• , v 

ftool*  and  Circulars  giving  A &e«*crSFfhw  a»  our  San- 
atorium and  Treatment,  wltJh  terns  and  retet cnees. 
Fre*:  Addr«^»  ',,V;  \,y\ K< . '''  'V  . 
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Extract 


icious,  appetizing,  and  nutritious  soup.  J 

Winkles  tells.  iruiny  other  ways  $ & 

pfttrt  may  he  used  to  advantage  It  is  matted  free  by  $ 
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Of  course  it’s  PEARS’ 


“Why  yes,  dear;  don t you  know  its  simpl; 
lovely  to  bathe  your  {ace,  neck,  and  arms  with  Pears 
Soap,  and  rinse  off  with  clear  water?  It  freshens  tin 
skin  and  makes  the  clearest  and  loveliest  complexion  ii 
the  world.  Try  it,  and  I know  you  will  fall  in  lov 
with  Pears’.*' 

There  arc  soaps  offered  as  substitutes  for  PEARS’  which  are  dangerous— be  sure 

you  get  PEARS'. 


WB$t.  reference  to  pitas 

gP;  trees  recalls  their  te- 
and  wholesome 

influents 

j k.  _ t »/»  • ...,•*'  0*“ 

v So  It  is  with 


confidence  th  its  hygienic 
effects,  while  continued  use 
reveals  a unique  combine 
tian  of  qualities,  and  H is 
found  to  be  wholesome  And 
refreshing,  It  soothes  while 
cleansing ; it  is  emollient, 
antiseptic,  and  a safeguard 
against  contagion. 
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IKar  Soap 


is  unrivalled  for 


BATHING, 
SHAMPOOING,  and 
NURSERY  PURPOSES. 
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divide  a cake 
with  a stou t thread 
and  you  have  Two 
perfectly  formed 
cakes  of  convenient 
sue  forifcitoilet. 
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